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To  the  literature  of  inquirj,  coltiire,  BMmntion^  and  cndeaTOor,  the  oon- 

iaoton  of  this  Serial  add  now  another— their  thirtj-tecond— oontribution. 

TTpwaids  of  twentj  jeart  ago  thej  eommenoed  their  labonrf,  animated  by 

tl&e  dedre  of  stirrine  up  and  enoonntfing  free  thought  and  free  ipeech,  duly 

oontroUad  by  intelligenoe  and  refleotiTeneM ;  and,  under  the  belief  that  the 

•oquieition  of  habits  of  iuTestigatiTe  thought  would  increase  the  usefulneM 

and  happine—  of  thoee  who  owdd  be  induced  to  diioipline  their  mtnde,  to 

•e^  with  sin^hearted  purpoae,  the  waT  of  truth,  they  hare  continued  to 

fulfil  the  duties  to  which  sudi  aims  and  belief  bound  them.    It  is  almost 

aupedfaioas  to  say  that  they  hare  no  desire  to  propagate  an^  pet  opinions 

OB  moals,  social  life^  politics,  or  religion,  or  to  act  as  missionaries  of  any 

set  creed  except  the  supreme  and  aU-perrading  one,— seek  the  Truth  on 

aH  matters  and  at  all  risks.    Ther  have  but  one  fiuth  in  common,  a  fiuth 

m  the  ineritable  Tictoty  of  truth  and  goodness ;  one  aim—to  stimulate 

their  readers  to  become  thinken,  and  one  paramount  desire — to  excite 

and  aceustom  men  to  the  patient,  impartial,  and  intelligent  discussion  of 

mU  goestions  of  interest,  difficulty,  and  importance. 

Cbntrorersy  appeared  to  them  an  educatire  agent,  whidi  had  been 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  they  resdredto  attempt  to  utilise  it  It  had 
heen  little  more  than  a  name  for  the  strategy  and  finesse  employed  in  the 
perpetual  manoNtrrings  of  parties  and  sects.  They  became  the  adrocates 
of  nnreserred  discussion,  and  the  initiators  of  educatire  controTcrsy,  and  it 
bam  now  acquired  a  fixed  place  in  the  logic  of  investigatiTe  thought,  as  a 
teat  to  whieh  aU  those  opinions  which  excite  the  riralry  of  parties  ought  to 
be  honestly  submitted*  In  this  magazine  the  right  to  apply  controrersy 
to  aU  matters  upon  which  human  thought  can  be  employed  has  been  syste- 
■witi  rally  asserted  and  exerted ;  and  in  the  present  Tolume,  by  the  aid  ot 
▼arioua  contributors,  moring  in  different  ra^s  in  society,  they  hare  been 


shie  to  present  some  good  specimens  of  su^estire  and  dfectire  controTer- 
■al  writing  in  the  department  deroted  tolSebatesi  and  in  the  Topic  a  few 
wMeetm  of  interest  hare  been  briefly  but  thoughtfdUy  considered. 

In  another  branch  of  their  scheme  the  conductors  hare  been  sucoessfhl 
a  acquiring  not  onW  the  reputation  but  the  reality  of  success,  in  their  en- 
daBTonr  to  impart  the  results  of  academic  culture  and  ennobling  thought 
to  aQ  who  aim  at  intellectual  progress,  improrement,  and  enjoyment ;  and 
in  their  attempt  to  induce  to  the  persistent  education  of  the  mental  &cul- 
tiea,  aa  a  duty  incumbent  upon  eacn,  independent  altogether  of  the  material 
adTantages  which  such  a  culture  may  bring. 

There  are  probably  few  writers  in  tins  country  more  capable  of  speaking 
vi^  authority  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  hare  chosen  to  address  our 
Kadera  than  those  who  hare  aided  us  in  the  leading  articles  in  this  Tolume. 
l)r.  Ing^eby,  himsdf  a  **  many-sided  **  man,— mathematioian  and  metaphy- 


IT  PBBFACB. 

Bioian,  lawyer  and  critic,  Bcholar  and  essayist,  biographer  and  poet,  lias 
sympathies  alive  to  many  forms  of  thought,  and  has  probably  a  more  accu- 
rate  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  De  Quinoey  than  any 
other  student  of  his  multifarious  productions.  Dr.  Stirlmg  i;*  a  thinker  of 
complete  culture,  who  has  no  living  rival  as  an  expositor  of  the  fecund 
metaphysic  of  Germany;  and  few  compeers  in  the  might  of  controversial 
skill  in  matters  pertaining  to  science,  morals,  criticism,  and  religious  )»lii- 
losophy.  We  rejoice  in  their  friendliness  to  our  designs  for  the  cidiure  of 
thought,  and  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  possession  of  the  able  papers 
which  these  gentlemen  have  contributed  to  these  pages.  Of  the  other  con- 
tributions of  the  same  class  we  may  safely  say  they  exhibit  that  rare  exposi- 
tory skill  and  fertility  of  suggestiveness  which  have  made  their  author  a 
welcome  guest-friend  to  many  an  eager  student  and  toiling  thinker.  In 
this  department,  then,  we  may  regard  it  as  indisputable  that  we  have  not  now 
to  acknowledge  any  falling  off — but  quite  the  contrary — notwithstanding 
the  waymarks  of  time,  which  speak  of  the  "  years  which  bring  the  philo- 
sophic mind/* 

In  the  otherdepartments  of  their  labours  theconductors  may  note  the  fresh- 
ness, originality,  and  excellence  of  the  contributions  to  the  Esftyist,  the  vigour 
and  interest  6i  Toiling  Vpipord,  and  the  variousnessiM  well  as  iiistructire- 
ness  of  the  Reviewer  and  the  Inquirer,  On  a  'careful  perusal  of  the 
Tolumenow  put  into  the  reader's  hands,  the  conductors  believe  that  it  will 
be  found  to  be  at  once  instructive,  pleasant,  and  profitable ;  and  such  as  to 
warrant  the  favourable  opinion,  not  of  friends  omy,  but  of  critics  in  gene- 
ral. 

The  path  of  the  truth-seeker  is  usually  an  unpopular  one,  be^et  with 
difficulties,  and  not  often  rewarded  with  high  encouragement  or  loud  con- 
gratulations ;  but  it  offers  the  consolations  which  are  never  denied  to  a  noble 
spirit  and  an  earnest  endeavour.  The  conductors  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  strong  cravings  for  popularity,  and  have  preferred  dutifulness 
to  enrichment. 

They  aimed  at  influence,  and  disregarded  affluence;^ they  have  exercised 
self-denial  as  well  as  advised  selfdevotedness.  They  liave  laboured  to  gain 
high  ends,  but  not  with  the  greed  of  high  fains  as  their  end  ;  and  the  con- 
stantly recurring  sacrifices  of  ease,  pleasure,  capital,  and  mental  effoi-t  which 
the  sacred  servitude  in  which  they  had  involved  themselves  demanded,  they 
have  given  with  patient  grudgelessnees,  though  the  unseen  harvest  of  their 
efforts  could  neither  be  estimated  nor  enjoyed  by  them.  They  have  them- 
selves exercised  the  earnest  persistency  they  have  sought  to  excite  in 
others,  and  they  have  endured  their  own  share  of  the  contradiction  of  fate 
and  time  and  circumstance,  against  which  they  have  essayed  to  embolden 
others. 

The  conductors  have  earned,  they  believe,  a  moral  right  to  the  confidence 
and  favour  of  those  who  have  watched  their  efforts  and  found  good  in  their 
toil,  and  they  think  they  are  warranted  in  asking  them  to  use  such  endeavours 
as  they  can  or  may  to  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  brought  under 
the  influence  of  educative  impulse,  thoughtful  effort,  and  a  noble  trusc  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  by  inducing  to  enrol  themselves  among  the 
subscribers  of  and  the  contributors  to  the  Britith  ControvertialiH  anri 
magazine  of  literature,  thought^  and  self-culture. 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  DE  QUINOBT, 

TBS  BK«L1SH  OPIITK-IATIB 

(Sd^koktr^  fkUosopker,  neolopiant  JSconomiMt,  Hwmoriiif 
Bawume^r,  SUioriau,  Biographer^  and  Critic), 

BT  C.  K.  UrOLBBT,  KJL.,  LLJ>. 

"Ogniwof  eoodttoM^lMapaoyohildof  miMftomercrtaorifl^^ 
mtdiee*iitl  bealih  to  Booh  *  Ufe  of  ■hpwy  wnplineM,  of  preiinoe,  of  iuxm^ 

Ths  Est.  Stdmit  Sioth,  one  of  ilie  wittiest  and  witest  of  hia 
doth,  addroMing  an  assembly  of  itadentt,  gare  them  this  adnoe  :— 

''There  is  apiaee  of  Ibppsrj  which  is  to  be  oaationslj  guarded  against, 
ilM  fiypper^  of  uniTenalitj — <n  knowing  all  loienoea,  and  excelling  in  all 
«(i^  enemistrj,  algebra,  mathemaiicB,  dancing,  historj,  reasoning,  riding, 
faidng,  low  Dutch,  high  Dutch,  ana  natural  philoaophj  !  In  short,  the 
■lodem  precept  of  education  Terj  often  is,  *  Take  the  Admirable  Criditoa 
fcr  your  model :  I  would  hare  jon  ignorant  of  nothing.*  Now  m  j  adTioe^ 
OB  &e  contrary,  is,  to  hare  the  couraffe  to  he  ignorant  of  a  great  number 
of  things,  in  order  that  you  may  avmd  the  ealMoity  of  being  ignorant  of 
Cf  SI  J  Hung." 

Tery  aiinilar  to  tibia  is  the  counsel  of  He|gel  (quoted  br  Dr.  J. 
H.  Stirling,  at  the  end  of  an  admirable  article  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Forimghil^  Beview,  October  1, 1867  :— 

^He  who  wills  something  great  must,  as  Goethe  tays,  know  how  to  re- 
dact Idmsdt  He  who,  on  the  other  hsnd,  wills  all,  wills  in  effect  nothing, 
nd  brings  it  to  nothing.  There  is  a  number  of  interesting  things  in  the 
vorid:  finish,  poetry,  chemistry,  politics,  music;  this  is  all  yerr 
islweetiag,  and  we  cannot  take  it  01  of  any  one  who  ooeopies  himself  with 
tee.    In  otdei^howsTer)  as  an  indifidoal  ma  prescribed  position,^  bring 
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A^meHiing  ftbout,  be  must  bold  bj  wbat  ii  definite,  and  not  split  up  hii 
•trength  in  many  direction!."* 

Even  Hegel  was—perbaps  not  contentedly— ignorant  of  tbe  phy- 
vico-matbematica ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  tbe  largw 
demand  wbicb  pbilosopby  makes  npon  buman  knowledge,  tbat  tbis 
Ignorance  was  detrimental  to  bis  pbilosopby  in  its  tdtimate  issues, 
and  fatal  to  its  reception  in  £n||lAiMl. 

Good  as  tbis  advice  is,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  tbat  its 
neglect  is  fatal  to  success  in  life.  Kunt,  Hegel,  Goetbe,  Alexander 
T0I1  CHtmbold  tj  (to  t^hteb  rOli  mJ^bt^wtfU^  tfdded  the  IhiiiigrH^n- 
lidlfz),  «ii4-»a#y  dth«^6ehmais/aM  pvoefa  tb  tbe  eontiary  :«^«Uvf 
wbom  not  only  acbieyed  tbe  most  distingnisbed  success  in  tbeir 
ieveral  specialities,  but  rendered  tbeir -names  historical.  With 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  tbe  case  is  somewhat  different.  The 
names  of  Frederick  Seblefpl,  &oiigbam«  Whewell,  and  Michelet, 
occur  to  me  as  instances  of  the  sort  of  success  attainable  by  those 
who  have  made  the'Admirable  Grichton  their  model.  A  few  of  thoee 
who  dare  to  atteiqptfto  Snow  ^e^eBjrtbinff  may,  metipitbstanding 
such  unwise  temerity,  attain  to  considerable  eminence ;  but  t^eir 
names  are  never  found  in  ibe^st  rank.  Vfiik  men  of  less  mental 
and  iKMUly  strength  tbe  atten^pt  is  simply  fatai  The  ph^u^ue  of 
Brougham^  and  Whewell  was  of  extraormnary  tenacity,  and  their 
natural  abilities  were  excellent,  insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  what  perfection  and  power  of  intellect  the^  might  not  haye 
reached,  nad  each  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  a  single 
«et  of  iMuAlits,  or  to  tbe  aeqvisltioa*  of  a  suigle  braaoh  of  know- 
ledge. Yirgirs  adviee  to  tbe  vine-grower  <tn  which  he  rnitcttitai 
the  counsel  of  Hesiod)  may  be  figuratively  ap^ted  to^the^to^eat  »*— 

"Laudato  ingeulia  nnra, 
Bnguameolitot" 

ft.  e,,  admire  large  vineyards,  but  cultivate  a  emldl  one.  Eijuivaldnt 
to  tbe  counsel  of  Sydney  Smith,  Hegel,' Buffier,  Hesiod /and  Virgil, 
aa^tbe  old  proverb,—"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  "Wefl,** 
ibr  few  indeed  have  the  mental  endowments  and  physical  endurance 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  great  excellence  in  many  distinct  8u!b- 
jeets  of  study.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Classical  Tripoa  at 
Gambrid^e^  it  has  never  once*  happened  that  the  Senior  Classic  had 
been  Senior  Wrangler.  Tbe  nearest  approach  to  this  occurred  in  tl&e 
j^nx  1835  (which  was  what  is  called  a  weak  mathematical  year), 
when  Mr.  Goulbum,  the  only  and  highly  gifted  son  of  the  hte  ex* 
Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  Second  Wraugler  and  8^i&t 
Classic;  and  he  paid  foi^thrs  double  honour  with4iitfiife. 

rThe'«|»p]waAien,  however,    of  the  above 'quetedymaxiai  Ttriea 
uritlikiifferent  orders  of  mental  enKtowmento.    !Ther«ub]eet  ofr 


*  Oompare  with  tbe  above  tbe  8«eoiid  PropoeitiMi  inMPere  BoOer/s 
»  Emmm§m  det  Pr^^  Fw^tftft,"  ••Que  la.  toieuoeAe  CMsieU^ppMA^St 
f« veir  beauooop  "  (Tbat  seieiice 'doe*  aol  ooBtia^  iiinkMwi^g  auiob). 


dcetfih  mm  fond  of  subtilking  («0  be  and  Tennj9on  call  i^),  and  1^ 
luroante  distinctions  were  between  imagination  and  fkncjr,  ]i^tire^|l 
ppver  and  luiowledge,  and  between  genius  and  talent. 

'* Walking  Stewart,"  sajs  De  Qaincey,  "was  a  man  of  "vetj 
Otraordinary  genius ;"  but  be  was  utterly  deyoid  of  talent,  and»  ,a« 
$  Jiatural  resiut,  produced  notbing.  Manj  years  ago,  I  knew  3 
giatleman  named  James  Artbur  Bavies,  wbo  migbt  well  bave  been 
ealled  "tbe  admirable  Davies."  He  appeared  to  me  to  poasess 
«rery  conceivable  talent,  and,  up  to  tbe  umits  of  bis  brain-powei^ 
to  bare  turned  all  bis  talents  £0  account ;  but,  as  I  surmise,  for 
want  of  some  touch  of  true  genius,  he  produced  nothing,  and  did 
B0t  aohieye  eren  a  moderate  success  in  life  * 

Kow  to  the  man  of  genius,  with  or  without  these  special  gifts, 
and  to  the  man  of  many  talents,  with  or  without  some  touch  of  the 
Frometbean  fire,  the  foregoing  protest  ap;ainst  versatility  in  mental 
eoltore  must  not  be  taken  too  literally  ;  ror  there  are  cases  In  which 
IQ  exempti<Mi  may  be  claimed.  The  subject  of  this  paper  vfas,  ^ 
the  best  sense,  a  man  of  genius,  and  possessed  all  the  taJenta  re- 

Satte  and  su£Blcient  for  the  accomplished  philosopber.  Meta- 
rsies  was  his  hobby,  and  the  work  wbich  be  oonatantlj^  Jcept 
Sue  him,  as  the  ooe  thing  for  him  to  do,  was  a  treatise  De 
Bmemdatume  Humani  Intellects ;  yet  that  book  was  never  written, 
Mhape  not  attempted.  The  bent  and  powers  of  his  mind  carried 
lam  io  philosophy,  and  his  early  training  had  thoroughly  fitted  him 
&r  the  study  of  any  philosophical  works  m  Latin,  Greek,  or  German. 
He  read  Plato  with  appreciation,  and  subsequently  applied  bimself 
to  the  mastery  of  E.ant's  Critic  of  Pure  Beaton.  His  various 
aetices,  both  of  Kant  and  of  his  philosophy,  are  hopelessly  dis- 
ar^Mmt.  In  one  place  he  brands  Kant  as  a  liar,  and  in  another  calls 
Um  "  tiie  most  sincere,  bonourable,  and  truthful  of  human  beings." 
At  (me  time  he  imputes  Atheism  to  Kant,  and  at  another  he  con- 
ceded to  him  the  character  of  a  Christian ;  and  his  remarks  on  the 
{IdlosophT  are  equally  contradictory.  The  key  to  all  this  is  easily 
tovid.  Ve  Quincey  wrote  flippantly  and  dogmatically  on  .these 
Rhjeeis  before  he  nad  acquired  any  real  acquaintance  with  them 

«  After  Dmviea'diath  hit  MSS.  were  nlaoed  at  my  diapoaaL  Tb^wwaghed 
ilBsat  ezaetly  a  hun^redwei^t :  ana  they  may  fairly  be  deteribed  aa  da 
' — '^~7  rekue  H  qmbutdam  oZmi.    My  first  examination  of  them  reyaalad 


Hh  veraatOity  of  talent,  painstaking  industry,  and  wide  erudition^  that  I 
«a  prronred  for  the  discoyexy  of  some  works  of  the  highest  Talue.  Some 
"'ag  like  half  of  the  MSS.  were  written  in  Latin,  %  langnage  wbich  Daviea 
*  I  flucnUy  s  bat  I  also  fonnd  in  them  a  good  sprixiklii^  of  Greek  and 
rw,  aa  w^  aa  French,  German,  and  Italian.  Of  the  last  language 
I  had  acquired  tbe  moat  perfect  mastery ;  but  he  ordinari^  conversed 
aa  Ita^gaA.  or  Vrenoh.  My  espeotation  waa  dlaappointed.  7he  MBS. 
mjfed  to  be  little  more  Uian  digested  coUeetions.  A  few  original  pieeee  in 
liiiakha  iqppeazvd  to  have  worked  wholly  on  bia  own  mental  reaenroaa  wwa 
lalilabomefaalam.  I  haveamnged  aefoi  volamea  ef  hia  lisotovas aad 
^    "  '  I  for  pweantation  to  hIa  and  «y  aoU<§e  ■  ^Rfc*|^  ikXk^ 

Digitized  by  vjOC., 
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flf  Siti  hand.  HaTing  onoe  devoted  bimielf  to  the  ttadj 
%i  tiie  **  OriHot*  liis  remarks  are  juBt  and  genial.  Henceforth  lie 
fffooUimed  thia  book  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  philoa<^hj, 
aaid  hurled  great  soom  at  the  trooo  of  unhappy  impostors  who  had 
hitiierto  encumbered  with  their  nelp  suoh  English  students  as 
dreamed  of  cracking  this  huge  ooooa-nut  And  that  was  all :  no 
kelp  in  that  direction  was  eyer  Touchsafed  by  De  Quincey  himself. 

We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  attributinff  this  unfortunate  result  to 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  concentrating  his  faculties  on  some  one 
subject,  suoh  as  fiction,  criticism,  history,  in  any  of  which  he  might 
haye  taken  the  first  rank,  or  on  philosophy,  the  successful  prose- 
fution  of  which  would  have  called  into  healthy  action  eyeiy  faculty 
of  his  mind,  be  diyided  his  forces,  and  lost  the  yantage  of  their  co- 
operation. A  glance  at  the  tremendous  index  appended  to  the 
fifteenth  yolume  of  Messrs.  Black's  edition  of  his  minor  works  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  philosophy  necessarily  shared  the  fate  of  all 
Ihe  other  subjects  which  occupied  his  yersatile  mind,  and  about 
which  he  delighted  to  pour  forth  his  yoluble,  but  often  most  eloquent 
gossip. 

Thomas  Quincey,  the  father  of  the  author,  was  a  West  Indian 
merchant,  carrjinff  on  business  in  Market  Street  Lane,  Man- 
ehester.  All  we  know  about  him  is,  that  he  had  four  sms  and 
four  daughters :  that,  growing  eenteel,  he  declined  ihe  retail  trade 
from  the  beginning  of  1783,  and  that  he  died  at  Greenhays,  Man- 
ahester,.  on  July  11th,  1793.  His  son  Thomas  (the  fourth  child) 
was  bom  at  Greenhays,  on  August  15th,  1785.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  classics  by  the  Rey.  Samuel  Hall,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter's.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
widow  remoyed  with  her  family  to  Bath,  and  for  the  follo:w^ing 
three  years  "young  Thomas  "  continued  his  education  at  thegram- 
there,  and  at  a  private  school  in  Wiltshire.    H^  ^ri 


school  there,  and  at  a  private  school  in  Wiltshire. 
then  removed  to  the  grammar  school  at  Manchester,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  obtain  an  exhibition  for  Oxford.  Mr.  IJavr* 
son,  the  head-master,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first  class.  0?!lie 
system  pursued  at  this  school  was  such  that  no  boy  of  delicate 
heaHh  could  conform  to  it  without  serious  detriment  to  bis  ooaati* 
tution.  To  this  cause  De  Quincey  (as  he  called  himself)  attributed 
that  fatal  deraogement  of  the  stoma^ch  which  first  led  to  his  having 
recourse  to  opium.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  tbe 
■ehool  discipline  on  his  bodily  health,  it  is  certain  that  to  it  he  ow^d 
that  mastery  over  Latin  and  Greek  composition  which,  in  early 
years,  made  him  so  great  a  name. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  staix^ 
&»r  an  exhibition,  and  his  pre-eminent  classical  attainments  woulcj 
have  ensured  his  success ;  but  his  failing  health,  and  the  impatience 
aad  irritability  resulting  therefrom,  rendered  school  restraints  ^ml. 
•afferable,  so  that  in  his  eighteenth  month  he  clandestinely  left  tlL«s 
Aasm,  and  for  two  years  abandoned  himself  to  a  wandering  :li|^^ 
Wing  found  in  Chester,  North  Wales,  London,  and  other  parta  <ki 


uAMY^mmo  Mxn§. 

loffland.  At  length,  on  December  irth,  1800,  be  1 
Woroester  College,  Oxford ;  bnt,  like  Skelley,  Landor,  and  tke  kto 
Lord  Derby  (U>  which  list  we  might  Add  Coleridge  [at  Cambridge], 
and  tome  other  diitingniihed  poets),  he  left  without  tidung  a  da- 

Ese.  At  tikis  time  he  had  aeqnired  so  ezteosiTe  and  aeeor^e  a 
owledge  of  the  dasaios  that  he  would  eertainlj  hare  attained 
the  distinction  of  a  first  class  had  he  merely  kept  up  his  reading. 
His  Greek  scholarship  is  reputed  to  haTe  been  nrod^pons,  and  be 
himself  professes  that,  before  be  went  to  Oxford*  Attao  G^reek  was 
to  him  sJmost  as  familiar  a  medium  of  eonversation  as  his  natiw 
tongue.  The  reason  for  his  abandoning  the  uoiTersitjr  eonrse  lies 
in  one  fatal  word — Ofium,  The  excess  to  which  he  indulged  in 
this  delosiTe  and  pemicioos  dmg,  turned  his  life  into  a  Toluptnout 
dream.  His  habits  were,  in  all  respects,  inoonsistent  with  the  ordi- 
BSfy  life  of  his  fellow-creatares,  food,  sleep,  and  study  being  re- 
sorted to  acoording  to  the  fit  that  was  on  him,  and  without  the  kast 
regard  to  times  and  places.  For  such  a  man  unirersity  discipline 
was  simply  torture. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  trace  De  Quince]^ 's  erratic  course  from  the 
time  he  left  Oxford.  His  *' Confessions  and  Autobtographie 
Sketches"  are  diiefljr  perscmal  rcTelations,  designed,  in  all  prolMk 
bflitj,  to  set  forth  thmr  eccentric  author  as  a  psyonologioal  curiosity. 
Ihey  must  be  read  inexUn$o  to  be  appreciated,  so  that  oar  spaee 
win  not  be  occupied  by  any  extracts  from  them.  We  find  De 
Quinoey  residing  at  Graamere  in  1817,  in  which  year,  on  February 
15th,  he  married  Mias  Margaret  Simpson,  by  whom  he  had  aereral 
children.  One  of  these,  a  dauf^hter,  ia  now  living  at  Greenhays, 
St.  Iieonard's-on*Sea.  De  Quinoey  now  enjoyed  conatant  inter- 
course with  the  so-called  Lakists,  Wordsworth.  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Wilson,  and  others  of  that  distinguished  eoierie. 

He  seems  to  hare  left  Grasmere  in  1819,  and  to  hare  once  mose 
betaken  himaelf  to  a  shifting  life.  In  1822—1824  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  Jbondan  Magazine,  edited  br  John  ScotL 
As  soon  Ba  Blackwood's  Magazine  came  under  the  iDfTuence  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Wilson,  De  Qumcey's  serrices  were  put  into  requisi- 
tion in  its  behalf;  but  he  also  contributed  to  TaU*9  Maaaeime,  the 
BUnimrak  and  North  British  Beuiewi,  the  EneveloptBdia  Britan- 
mea,  wani  Hogg's  Weeklg  Instructor^  Later  in  lite  he  wrote  for  the 
TUoM  and  sereral  other  periodicals. 

In  1843  his  wanderings  (whidi  we  belicTe  ncTer  extended  fsr 
beyond  his  natire  land)  came  to  an  end,  and  he  settled,  with  his 
MigT,  in  the  beautiful  Tillage  of  Lasswade,  in  the  neighbourhood 
sf  Edinburgh,  and  became  the  Coleridge  cf  the  North,  in  both  the 
characters  of  Talker  and  Opium-eater.  He  might  be  described  as 
a  sort  of  soliloquising  Plato.  He  did  for  Laaswade  what  Socratea 
did  finr  Athens,  Johnson  for  London,  and  GK>ethe  for  Weimar. 
There  he  constantly  associated  with  Sir  William  S.  Hamiltco, 
Roffessor  John  Wilson,  Samuel  Browne,  Professor  J.  P.  Niebel 
(sbo  aa  opium-eater).  Professor   J.  F.  Ferrier,   Blaokie,  !».» 


wniifdtm  tiMe,  J.  W.  Serat>1e,  the  emtio  and  lesrn^d  tnmskttilr 
nf  Kmt.  He  died  DeeemW  8th,  1859,  and  was  bnried  in  iUe 
€4ioH3liyttrdof  St.  Oathbert,  Edittburgh. 

De^Q^eey's  head  was  a  splendid  stndyfbf  the  phrenologift,  jm^ 
•enitmg'a  wtmdei^bl  combination  of  the  reflectWe  and  peroentitu 
fyp^.  Hiapottntit,  prefixed  to  either  the  first  or  the  last  TOitune 
of  the  English  editions,  represents  a  man  advanced  in  life,  tiie  fkoe 
pale  and  emaciated,  and  the  dress  slovenly.  The  face  and  head  snff- 
gMt  a  itranjy^  eomponnd  of  opposite  and  usually  inoompstible  qnau- 
nea.  Thereis  infinite  power  and  wealth  in  the  masshre  ciifi^iike  head, 
and  the  utmost  weakness  and  poverty  are  expressed  by  the  noae 
aind  SMmth.  How  to  interpret  that  weird,  good-natured,  and  sufi^ 
ing  expression  of  the  decrepit  face  P  It  is  truth ftd  yet  sinisteiif, 
eattiest  yet  satirical;  the  sinister  and  the  satirical  blending  in  a 
dr^m-like  insipidity.  The  upper  lip  is  trescherous,  the  low«r 
jaw  sensual ;  but  the  fhce  is  so  drawn  with  suffering  o^  age  tttf  to 
complicate  or  obliterate  the  usual  landmarits  of  physiognomy. 

De  Quinoey  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  class  of  minds  cifflM 
by  the  Germans  manmchseitiff^  or  many-sided.  He  is,  perfahpa, 
best  known  io  the  world  as  an  opium-eater,  and  thd^ore,  des|Ate 
all  he  ssdd  or  could  say  in  praise  of  opium,  in  a  disreputable  charaSe- 
ter.  I  will  say  no  mart  on  this  infirmity  or  vice,  whichever  it  nktay 
have  been :  it  is  best  lost  si/^t  of  altogether,  or  at  least  kept  in  th^ 
background.  We  Will  resolve  henceforth  not  to  know  him  in  tfant 
character.  From  which  of  hir  many  sides,  then,  shall  we  approadi 
him  ?  We  have  called  him  scholar,  philosopher,  theologian,  econo- 
mist, humorist,  romancer,  historian,  biographer,  and  critic.  BDs 
was  all  these,  and  more.  Those  who  have  read  the  fifteen  voluitfes 
of  his  minor  works  agree,  on  the  whole,  to  praise  him  as  a  stylint. 
Trulv  he  must  rank  ^otry  high  in  this  regard.  Passages  in  his 
autobiogranhic  sketches,  his  memoir  of  Charles  Lamb,  his  mono- 
graph on  tile  "  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth  "  *  (not  to  spe- 
cify man^  other  opuseula),  are  unrivalled  for  simple  and  natui^ 
beauty.  But  it  is  his  matter  rather  than  his  style  that  shall  now 
engage  our  attention ;  and  it  is  as  a  critic  on  the  obscure  problems 
of  ancient  records  that  we  shall  approach  the  study  of  his  versatile 
and  voluminous  writings. 

De'  Qaincey,  while  resting  his  claim  to  (he  favour  of  posterity  on 
that  section  of  his  writings  which  may  be  called  Dream  lAterature^ 
still  set  a  hkh  value  on  the  results  of  his  critical  labours ;  in  fao^ 
he  went  so  mr  as  to  assert  that,  till  his  advent  as 'a  critic,  there- wi^ 
••no  rational  criticism  on  Greek  litcfrature ;  nof,  indeed,  to  salrtlUe 
trtth,  much  criticism  which  teaches  anything,  or  solves  anytSiitt^, 

•  The  "Chunhridae  Editors'*  of  Shl^spm,  in  the  edition  of  "MaaMb" 
whioh  forms  part  of  the  "  daiendon  Preas  Series  '*  (^.  109),  deoUse  tb#r 
«)iiiion  that  the  Fortet^a  speeofa  (Act  ii.  So.  3)  "  seemt  strangely  out^f 
plao€b'*  &9,  That  opinion  ax^es  an  ignorance  on  their  part  of  De  Quineayf  a 
oriticisin.«  This  goes  feat  to  justify  &e  teeaung  incongruity,  but  doea  so 
indirectly. 


.^      ^  .  .,     .  "r^W*  A*.«d  C. BlMt  ▼oL  xiiL,  p,  5».)    Th^ 

^Mt^lte^Uili, '<  Jii^  oMMi  aU  b6«n  d«liid«d  bj:  tbd«^ 

PC  Mitiiii  -fe»t||(HwaaB<hiii«w»eq>#»ii«g  the  intellictwJ  mi  imft 

It  inraH  fap  i«ipwt^a>i»  UfiQ  jmrtiM  to  Be  QaMieyf  f^fjwi^oii 
fte«litife  9ttbjee^wit]ifo<^}htt(to  a# o«r  ditpMal;  Mid.M.k.4M» 
boT«9i9to  f<Alow*oiiPoimeo«M6l,  and  to  do  a  Httle  thwiwifihiji 
ratlier  than  miusli  soperffdaSy,  ire  afaall  Teatnef  o«r  Mi»ariia  t»  mm 
fb^le  point  of  the  general  qoeatioa,  Tiz.,  ike  Anf€ffcni»m  bHmmm 
Paganism  and  Ckrittianity, 

De  Qoincej  tells  us  that  it'  was  fh)m  hia  oonTeveationa  w?Hi 
Wordawoztk  that  he  was  led  to  draxr  the  first  and  fbndamentlil 
cBstuMtion  in  tbe  fimctiona  of  books,  liiera  humamore$,  —  the 
fitentare  whieb  oe^fers  pofrev,  and  which  aloae  deaerres  to  be 
eefied'liAefatvre — beisg  eontrasted  widi  UiercB  didaclita,  the  lite- 
ntixN^liseli  eonhn  hnoided^  From  this  diatinotioa  eme^fe  thi 
•aIt  two  peaaibl*  naodea  of  hniaan  eaUmve^  tbe  oae  wluoh  insimcU 
and  the  atber  whidi  m^mm,  Bj  tbe  oae  the  fiiimltiea  of  the  mini 
arefWtandqmakeiied;  by  tiie  cither  the  potsatial  feme  ^fimlifta 
are  aetnali^Qd,  and  eteraiod  into  eeasoieMeiMas.  Itoir  it  is  wMa 
fiteratnre  prooer  that  en%ie<— i  is  maialy  ooneenMd. 

In  the  third  of  the  ^  Letters  to  a  Y<mm^  Mm  ^vlMee  Bdaeatios 
has  been  neglected  **  (rol.  xiti.,  pp.  93 — 00),  (which,  hf  th#  wari  ^aaaa 
written  some^  jears  before  iiiey  were  published,)  De  ^^fnc^ 
broadiaa  this,  most  inj^arestiog  subject,  bnt  his  allnsion  to  it  is  tao;^ 
gisntiaL  In  fact,  he  sin^plv  throws  oat  this  hint, "  that  the  anti<|ne 
or  Pagan  Uterataire  is  i^  polar  antagonist  to  the  modem  or  Christiaa 
titarttoe;  that  eaehis^an  erolntaiUi  from  a  distinct  principle,  .  .  * 
aad  tha^  they  u%  to  beomtjcised  fromdififerent  stafjona  and  Polnt| 
ef  Tiew."  Bsisiddi  thai  he  attasipled/  to  darelope  thisithoa^i  in  a 
sana»of  "  wmnkm."  To  wM^  Umba  aire  they  eonsigjQ^  P  LitUf, 
it  is  te^lw  leaved,  i»  the  ohMMStof  their  diseOTiiF;  aremarkwbj^ 


appHeetoaone  ethevwritiM  of  D^QoinoegF^^tha  UUsa  oC  vl»Mb 
are  gfren  in  a  nete  afiUie'ena  of  thia^per. 

The  eonehisiona  he^'«nrired  ab  will  be  fnfaid  i&  Ibar  Saaatjf a«  Tiai« 
*'CfaristianHt  as  an  Of^an  ef  Pelitical  Mammtmi,"  '*The  iWaaa 
Oradea,"  ^Tlie  Theban  8ph)iix^"a]idoBe  in  *'The  Antohie«ra|ihsa 
Skatehee.** 

I^  foUawiag;  4jtra«ts  wfll'ihmish  tte  reader  with  a  oontemeB* 
mmv^  of  thcoiifEif  of  those  eonclnaipna  :— 

^Whatfir a»BLl%toit  f  <l>CTii<stiais*it tBiisns».»faff  midi%k9w§i9^m9ti$ 
l#nmihlp» •  iJigiaartp  (thaM%  ^^actibisl)  ty^/^m;  ama*bed|koC49i»r 
*'     ^  ^MNAaiBdHpintaaL    Jnfrte the  laniwN  ^th»qasifci,sn<« 


I %i  iakmm^yikmmaM ■athiag.ol IheiUad*  A jaUgJeo mmmnsl^ 
.  /  ft*«Mde*a#i*aai  wetsfaip^hi  whiah  ttN>%NWgh*.b*tWQ4iiW 
^te.?l.  Aiia»tliu'psiiiBiiii  iiitpjwfao  fawaihiii<ilha.qBotwe(te.tiie 

ft  AMe*<h>»feisaawi^sp.mt<ierel  asadtistiaf  ti>iafwewhjg 

'a»/ai  pUbkmkett  vt-^^mmnmm^mfHi^^ 

>(Bhmhiiiaati  ■rsawnNwil/iii 


modern  minds  it  ilMl»  dcmbtleM,  the  mortl  bMnMm  wm  btd,  m  I 
heeiheni  bntihftt  etOlit  wmm  good ee heithen  opportnnitiee allowod 
to  be.  No  mittoke  oen  be  greeter.  ICenl  inetraokion  bed  no  imieienee 
eren  in  tbe  plan  or  intention  of  tbe  leliffiooi  aerrioe.  The  Pagan  prieat,  or 
flunen,  nerer  dreamed  of  ai^  function  like  that  of  laaatfa/  aa  in  anj  w»j 
oonneoted  with  hie  oftee.  Ho  no  more  midertook  to  teaoh  morale  than  to 
teaoh  geographjr  or  eookeiy.  He  taught  nothing.  What  he  undertook 
was  limply  to  «9,  tis.:  to  preaent  authoritattrelj  (that  if,  authoriied  and 
supported  hj  tome  oifil  community,  Corinth,  or  Athena,  or  Borneo  which 
he  repreaented,)  the  homage  and  gratitude  of  that  oemmunitj  to  tbo 
particular  deitj  adored.  £t  to  monls,  or  juat  opiniona  upon  the  rektiona 
to  mmn  of  the  aereral  diTinities,  all  thia  waa  reaigned  to  the  teaching  o£ 
nature,  and  for  any  polemic  funotiona  the  teaching  waa  reaigned  to  the 
professional  philosophors,  academic,  peripatetic,  stoic,  ftc.  By  religion  it 
was  utterly  iffnored.'^ — AuiohiograplUo  Sktiehes^  Worif$t  toI.  xir.,  p.  418. 

**The  rea£r  must  understand,  upon  our  authority,  nottro  p0rieml^  and 
in  defimioe  of  all  the  false  translations  spread  throii^  booka,  that  tho 
ancients  (meaniuff  the  Gredcs  and  Bommna,  before  the  time  of  Ohriatianity) 
had  no  idea,  not  by  tbe  &inteat  reatige,  of  what,  in  the  Scriptural  ajrstem, 
is  called  tim ;  that  neither  one  word  nor  the  other  baa  any  such  meaning  in 
writera  belonging  to  tbe  pure  daaeical  period.  When  baptised  into  new 
meaninga  througn  their  adoption  by  OhriatiaiiitT,  theae  woraai  in  common 
with  many  othera,  tranamifmted  into  new  and  philoaophio  functions.  But 
originally  they  tended  towarda  no  such  acceptaitiona,  nor  could  hare  done 
•o,  aeinc  that  the  anoienta  had  no  arenue  opened  to  them  through  which 
tbe  profound  idea  of  stfi  would  baTC  been  CTen  dimly  intelligible.  Plato» 
400  years  before  Obrist,  or  Cicero,  more  tban  800  years  later,  was  fullj 

ausi  to  the  idea  of  guili  through  all  its  gamut;  but  no  more  equal  to  the 
M  of  Ml  than  a  sagacious  hound  to  the  idea  of  graTitation,  or  of  central 
forces.  It  is  the  tremendous  postulate  upon  whidi  this  idea  reposes  tbat 
constitutes  the  initial  moment  of  that  rerelation  wliich  is  common  to 
Judaism  and  to  Christianity.  We  baTC  no  intention  of  wandering  into  any 
discussion  upon  this  ouestion.  It  will  suiBce  for  the  serrioe  of  the  occe* 
aion  if  we  say  that  euDt,  in  all  its  modifications,  implies  only  a  defSeet  or  e 
wound  in  the  indiTidual.  Sin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meet  mysterious 
and  the  most  sorrowful  of  all  ideas,  impliea  a  taint,  not  in  tbe  indiridual 
but  in  the  nc»-~Uai  ia  the  distinotion  t  or  a  taint  in  the  indiridual,  not 
through  any  local  disease  of  his  own,  but  through  a  scrofula  equally  dif- 
fosed  through  the  infinite  £smily  of  man.  We  are  not  apeakinff  contro- 
rersially,  either  as  teachers  of  theolosY  or  of  philosophy ;  ana  we  are 
careless  of  the  particular  construction  by  which  the  reader  interpretato 
himself  this  profound  idea.  What  we  affirm  is,  that  this  idea  was  utterly 
and  exquisitely  inappredsble  by  Psgan  Ghreeoe  and  Bomei  that  Tarioae 
transitions  from  Pmdar,  from  Aristophanes,  and  from  the  Qieek  trage- 
dians, embodying  at  interrals  this  word  «•»,  are  mote  extraTsgant  than 
would  be  the  word  omte^ofv,  or  the  ^j^Heiie  mmUjf  of  eeasnoiMMSt,  intio* 
dnced  into  the  harangue  of  an  Indian  aaohem  amongst  the  Cbee^essi  and 
finally,  that  the  ?ery  nearest  approach  to  the  akyamal  idea  iriiioh  we 
Christians  attach  to  the  word  ab  (an  approach  but  to  that  wluoh  n^er  can 
be  touched,  a  writiagaa  of  palmiatry  upon  eaoh  man'shand, hot  a  writinf^ 
which  '*  no  man  can  lead,")  lies  in  the  Fegae  idea  efjrfese/eray,  which  ie 
•a  idea  thus  for  like  beredttaijaint  that  &  agpteasaa  Msefatp  which  th» 


is  wyeh  it  tirat  fiyp  fM#lilM 
'  ifah  tbtt  H  ripromi  mi  evil  pOTMrnal  to  tbe  iadiTidaal,  and  not 
irtaodhig  itMlf  to  tiie  fMe.**— 1%«  n«6«M  fl|a<wg,  W^rki^  toL  tx.,  p.  S89. 

Oopernioof,  finding  Uiat  he  oonld  not  read  tbe  beayent  upon  tbe 
timeJionofaredaaaimiption  of  a  firmament  of  atara  refoIviDg  around 
a  ftationazj  eaiib,  tned  what  would  oome  of  aaaoming  the  earth  to 
he  itaelf  rerolTing  in  a  firmament  at  reat.  Thia  happT  ex|>edient  waa 
imitated  bj  Kant  in  the  world  of  philoeophy,  and  he  tried  the  ex« 
poiment  of  rerMving  Locke'a  hjpotheaia,  and  aatnming  that  tbe 
pkeMomeua  rerealed  to  ^e  aenaea  were  oonformed  to  the  perceptive 
ttcnlty  of  the  obaerrer.  De  Qoineej  waa  profoundly  atmck  by  the 
SQoeeaa  of  both  experimenta,  and  (perhaps  without  any  conacioua 
intention  ofdoinj^  ao)  applied  the  CoperDiean  expedient  to  theology; 
and  tiiia  he  did  in  two  wayt,  and  for  these  two  porposes  :  to  ex- 
l^ain  the  prerequisite  of  Christian  regeneration*  aa  emoodied  in  the 
eommand  metanoeite;  and  to  explain  the  apparentlT  irregular  or 
retrograde  morements  of  Christiani^  in  generations- long  after  the 
prea^in^  of  the  Baptist. 

De  Qnmoey's  remarkable  speculations  on  this  subject  will  be 
(bund  in  four  Tolumea  of  his  collected  works»  Tis.,  toL  xiv., 
pp. 410--418 ;  ToL n.,  p.  234 ei  $00.;  rol.  Tii,p.  165  et  teq.s  and  toI.  ix.» 
pp.  339—341,  from  wnich  laat  1  bare  given  one  quotation.  In  the 
first  of  these  four  references  we  hnve  his  exposition  of  /tfrdvom 
(alluded  to  in  a  fookiote  to  toL  vi.,  p,  310,  and  vol.  xL,  p.  247).  He 
mys:— 

"MdaaonU  was  the  cry  flmn  the  wildemsss :  wheel  into  a  new  centra 
your  moral  systeni ;  ffeoeenMc  hat  that  tyttem  been  ap  to  this  hoar — that 
ii,  baring  earth  and  the  earthly  for  its  ttarting  point ;  henceforth  make  it 
leftoeealrtc,  i.  #.,  with  the  tun,  or  tbe  heavenly,  for  its  principle  of  motion.'* 

And  this  ei^iosition  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  distinction 
between  the  ntnal  worship  of  Paganism  and  that  of  Ohriatianity. 
At  the  seeond  of  those  four  references  he  etsa^  the  application  of 
^  Copemiean  expedient  to  defend  Ghrbtianity  from  Uie  asaaulta 
or  objections  of  men  like  the  poet  Shelley  and  Gtoeral  Jacob ; 
"mindsof  the  highest  order/'  who,  not  referrinf^  the  movements  of 
(%ristiaatty  to  its  true  centre,  "  have  arraifped  it  aa  a  curse  to  man, 
lad  bare  fouffht  against  it,  even  upon  Christian  impulses,  impulsee 
of  benignity  ttat  could  not  have  had  a  birth  except  in  Christianity :" 
sad  be  says  at  length  that,  though  we  may  discern  the  fact  that  its 
apparently  irregular  or  retrograde  motiona  are  really  regular  and 
progreaaive,  jet  that  <'  no  finite  intelleot  will  ever  retrace  the  tota& 
carve  upon  which  Chriatiaaity  baa  mored,  any  more  than  eyea  thati 
are  incarnate  will  ever  see  God." 

The  key  to  this  position  is  the  distinction  between  Paganiam  and 
ChriaUaBity,  in  their  nature^  thmr  ends,  and  their  efiects.    .    . 

Be  Qfaiuogj  enforoes  tiie  miition,  that  Paganiaas  waa  a  mere 
eattm,  or  ritoal  wosahip,  teaehnig  noting,  and  aeoompUahing  (poai- 
fgrtHj)  nothing  for  tibe  adraoee  ol  laan.    This  emUm  waa  foaaded 
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on  the JMMiBftioii  thal.vMnvi«M>#M9f0ii»  iiM^««lk.ia  1017  ieoipiroe«l 
ration  to  ta^  god«;  ihatJk»'vm«\ttot»ia.Mi7«86isi»  tM-objeet  of 
their  aolifiitiide)  attd  thatiieieditM  not  by.  anj^jneMts  miJie  Uitm 
aotiyelv  or  poeitirely  firiendlj  1p,  him.  The  utmoat  that  was  pro- 
posed by  this  culUu  was,  by  oostiy  saciiflces,  to  propitiate'  the  gods^ 
and,  so  far,  to  protect  defenceless  man  f^rom  tiie  setfisfar  or  passionate 
rarages  of  midignant  bemgs  invested  with  irresponsible  power. 

C&istianity,  on  the  contrary,  afforded  a  ritual  worship,  whidf 
was  in  close  connection  with  a  system  of  ethics  and  philosophy. 
It  was  founded  on  the  enlightened  assumption  that  God  was 
not  only  friendly  to  man,  but  had  Himself  incurred  the  most  costly 
sacrifice  for  man  s  regeneration  and  promotion.  Accordin^y,  the  end 
of  the  Christian  cuUiu  was  to  bring  him  within  tk  positive  spiritual 
influence  for  his  own  good,  making  nim  better,  wiser,  and  happier, 
both  in  fruition  and  in>  expectancy ;  making  possible  for  him  the 
possession  of  good,  thougn  also  as  a  result  of  self-denial  in  this* 
world,  and  the  reyersion  of  eternal  good  after  death. 

The  elements  of  Christianity  are  stated  by  De  Quincey  to-be— 
1.  A  cuUus,  2.  A  new  idea  of  God.  3.  An  idea  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  G^d,  "  breathing,  household  laws."  4.  A  doctrinal  part^ 
ethical'  and  mystical.  Of  these  elements.  Paganism  had'  but  the 
first.  It  was  a  cultus.  Now  a  cultus,  in  the  Christian  system,  has 
four  parts :  (a)  an  act  of  praise,  (h)  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  {c)  an 
act  of  confession,  (d)  an  act  of  prayer.  Of  these  the  first  and  the 
last  appear  present  in  Paganisnl.  Pagans  glorified  and  invoked 
their  deities.  But  how  P  **  You  read  of  preces,  of  opa«,  &c.,  and 
you  are  desirous  to  believe  thePiigan  supplications  were  not  alwajfs 
corrupt."  But,  "vainly  you  come  before  the  altars  with  empty 
hands.  '  But  my  hands  are  pure.'  Pure,  indeed  I  would  reply  the 
scoffing  god ;  let  me  see  what  they  contain."  Do  ut  des  (i.e.,  I  give 
tliee  mSt  thou  mayest  givis  m^,  or  ptii  pro'quot  wms  the  nuudm. 
Do  or  qmo  was  eitber  aoostly  gift  or  a  bao^piet  (oomo)  dedioaA^d- 
to  the  ^od :  to  the  oraele  it  was  a  g^fb ;  to  Ib^  altar  itwaaa  £sasti 
But  neither  adviee  nor  aid  (eren  from  a  tutelary  deity)  oonid  be  had. 
gratis.  Even  the  magnifioent  "bhorio  proper  to>  Onoa  and  the< vsst» 
m  the  Sev9n  agminst  TMee^  is  backed.npby  Twniaiding  tbem  tiwt 
the  saorifioes'had  be«i  paid.  Such  was  Pagamorayer ;  aaai  Pagfll/ 
pvaiM- was*  often  the  exagKerated  iiBpmteiioa  01  the^gioeseet  viosa^ 
&it  firom  this  culUm  tfaaiuagiving  and  oonfession  were  absent  by 
tke  nature  of  the*  csmi;  for  thanks  <oe«dd  not  be  dae  where  evef^^ 
advanee  mn  paid  forMraehaiid ;  and  what,  were  tiraipoor  Pappa— 
toeonfessP  Their  sab?  How  oeuld  lAiat  be f  for,  first,  tisej^ dad 
not  ragavd  their  yiaear  as  sialbl*  else  weroi  their  gods,  the  .gnwrn^mf^ 
ainners;  and,  not  regarding  them  as  sinlul,  bmr  oould  tfaey  feal 
reiAOfW'  Ar  them.  Bmiteoee  tlwy  had  ann.  PmMmUtu  Msant 
Tegret,  veistion.  Hmd^am  mnmt  eteher aedond  theuffhta,)  «tr  winas  • 
iliovght,  as'beiay  toodite  to  be  ef  a^^  avaiL  Neither  afi«M»**iior 
ptnemtmi  aieapt  siny  the  noasest  apyeoaeh .  to ' ma^wm  piam Imwils^t 
jit^'pevsoMl'  tma&gnmnvL  was  uuiiluM|iBiw1, JMt  waq^i      '^ 
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toe'iras  m  oHmif  atf  iioi^inil>i«)6d  by  tht  m*  of  otfaen,  while  he  hiaeelf 
waa  wholly  innocettk  dfit;  But  not  tikelcM  did  the  TengeeneeoftJw 
^  faeteo  en  him  nalest  he  could  propitiate  him ;  and  such  waa  pre- 
dady  the  oaae  of  (Bdipufl.  On  his  devoted  head  were  poured  the 
viak  of  wrath  for  the  committal  of  three  uncomeioua  crimes — 
ngicidey  parrieide,  and  incest ;  not  for  alaTing'a  man  on  the  king's 
hi^wmy ;  iwt*  for  manning  the  king's  widow  ;  sots  which  he  had 
done  irath  his  eyes  -opeit;  but  for  crimes  involved  in  these  aots» 
bv^whieh  wese  whelly  hidden  from  his  knowiedgs*  he  met  with 
thai  pwimh  fiite»  whieh  in  its  mysteriousaess  and  its  pathos  is 
a  likeness,  and  for  its  denwir  and  misery  is  a  oontrsst,  to  the 
hJtAed  doom  of  our  King  Arthur.  For  tins  reason  it  is  that  De 
QnsBeey  takes  (EdipitB  as  the  tjrpe  of  the  child  of  tmtii  aooordbg 
to  the  Iragan  scheme. 

It  must  be  allowed  timt,  even  if  De  Quincey's  theory  it  a  little 
ifX)  prononc^,  it  is  pregnant  with  a  truth  which  is  of  great  value  to 
tiie  Christianity  of  our  own  day.  It  is  incident  to  any  religious  de* 
fclopment  from  a  new  centre  that  it  should  adopt  and  resuscitate 
the  words  that  did  duty  for  the  reUgious- system  which  it  supplanted; 
and  thns  it  must  hapfen'  that  in  after  ages  a  grave  risk  will  be  run  of 
reflecting  baek  on  tke  words  of  ancient  usage  a  sense  and  power 
whish  they  did  not  then  have.  If  this  danger  be  not  avoided,  there 
k  the  eooseqneBt  risk  of  mistaking  the  aetoal  freshness  and  origif^ 
nality  ef  the  religijMuideas  of  the  latest  development,  and  of  aigning 
Aat  dil  its  pecMiar  doctrines  ttre  bOTffowed  from  the  supplanted 
syuisML  In  this  way  it  is  that  many  are  now,  lei  us  hope  in  igno- 
rsnee,  assaiiing  the  originality  of  the  special  oharaeterisdos  of 
(%ristiflmty ;  and  it  was  against  this  stupendous  blunder  that  De 
i^uee^  devoted  his  best  nowers  and  his  ripest  learning, 
^ut  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  views  as  a  whole  are  charge- 
able with  inconsistency.  The  Baptist's  MeianoHte  wlis  addressed 
to  Jews :  the  mainstay  of  the  ^eory  that  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Basener  «aS'  a  seeveiaooM^  of  eaMy  Christians  is>  that  on  any 
elhrnr  aasBrnpiisn-  tibsro  mast  has^  been  a  Christianity  befovs 
Qkmtk.  ne  drift  af  Be  Qutacey's  vemnrhs  on  these  questions 
smja»  to  he'tiiai  J«dusm/in'  a  less  deglree  than  Paganismi  bni  still 
In  a  gveit' degree;  had  a  distinci  centra  of  ewlnaeii,  atfd  t^t'  a 
^kKUSdiDt  thSe  point  x)f  rafeMttce,  and  an  inteUeetoal  atfd  moral 
xeVinufidtff'  ik0i^  *  deihSilded'  m  tfae^one  as  ni  the  other.  9nt  when 
Mttdrt  fiidcd  td  ft»e  iritk  this  fact,  De  Qcdnoev  wardfe  off  the 
a^«1^I«  condtibibtl' ti^  the  following  note:— «* Once  for  all,  to 
sata  th^*troubfe'Of  coiltmtiill  ret>etitioDs,  understand  Judaism  to  be 
eoiupe^raied  jointly  ifith  Christianity— the  dark  root  together 
inth  tbe  golden  fruitage — whenever  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not 
smasie  a  contradistineiion  (^  the  one  to  the  other  "  (vol.  zL,  |^.  241). 
But  the  only  question  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  just 
<his*-in  what  respect  are  they  to  be  contradistinguished  P  in  what 
respect  was  the  "  I9^ew  Commandment "  opposed  to  the  oldP    And 
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th0  AQfwer  to  thia,  if  tearohinff  maA  true,  mvtl  go  ht  U>  redvee 
Jndaitm  to  a  rank  with  whieh  Chriatianitj  had  nothing  in  common 
ULTe  the  doetrinea  ofmoDotheitm  and  original  ain.* 

*  In  the  course  of  De  Quinoey's  wot\b  mention  ia  oooaBU>nall7  made  of 
other  of  his  writings,  which  are  not  known  to  hare  heen  pnblithed.  Such 
at  **  Suspiria  de  Profundis  "  (twenty  to  twenty-five  sketchea,  of  which  **  The 
Paoghter  of  Lebanon  "  and  (a)  one  other  piece  are  all  that  hare  been  pub- 
liah^d),  mentioned  in  toI.  L,  prelaoe,  xir.  '*I>e  I^nendatione  Homani 
InteUecttis,"  mentioned  in  rol.  i^p.  254.  '*  Prolegomena  to  all  Fatare 
fi^stemt  of  Political  Boonomr  "  (poasiUy  the  same  as  **  The  Logio  of  Pbli* 
tical  Bconomy  **),  mentioned  in  toL  L,  p.  256.  **  Bereriea  <m  the  Erolulion 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  Uteraturea,**  mentioned  in  toI.  xiii.,  p.  6O1.  And 
a  work  citing  the  **  ibitigone,"  mentioned  in  rol.  xiii.,  p.  204. 

Besides  tl^,  there  are  Tarioos  papers  by  De  Qoincey  scattered  about  our 
periodical  literature,  which  have  nerer  yet  been  gatheiwd  in.  Foremost  is 
the  admirable  article  on  **KaBt  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,"  published  in 
Blackwood^B  Magatun^^  August,  1880,  included,  I  believe,  with  some  other 
papers  unknown  in  England,  in  Messrs. Ticknor  and  S1eld*s  American  edition 
of  De  Quincey's  works.  There  is  also  the  paper  above  mentioned  to  which 
(a)  is  prefixed,  which  I  read  in  some  English  periodical  drea  1850—1855. 
De  Quincey  mentions  (vol.  vi,  p.  287)  a  paper  by  himself  on  *<f^«e- 
masonry,"  published  in  a  London  journal  about  1828  or  1824 ;  and  (toL 
xiv.,  p.  71,  note)  another  on  **  The  Prevalence  of  Danish  Names  of  Plaoea 
in  England,"  pubhabed  in  a  provincial  newspaper.  These  are  poasibfy 
only  a  few  of 'the  monographs  of  this  gifted  and  voluminous  writer  yat 
to  be  garnered.  One  is  loath  to  lose  a  line  which  fell  from  that  inspired 
penman.  These  references  are  to  Black's  reissue  of  Hogg's  edition. 
Keither  of  the  English  editions,  nor  the  American  edition,  nor  the  combins' 
tion  of  all  these,  mdudes  those  of  his  works  which  had  been  publiahed 
separately,  vis.,  **  The  Logic  of  Political  Economy,"  1844 ;  **  WaUadmor," 
Ac.  I  believe  I  am  guilty  of  no  breach  of  confidence  if  X  add  that  Mr.  T. 
Bmley  Younff,  of  Falloden  House,  Clapton,  has  long  been  engaged  on  a 
^  Life  of  De  Quincey."    I  know  of  no  one  fitter  to  execute  this  work. 


CHBxaniinzATiov.— **  The  world  for  Ohrist|"-*ihat  is  oar  moftlo.  The 
world  is  Christ ;  He  reared  its  lofty  mountains,  soooped  out  its  beaotifiiL 
valleys,  gathered  its  worid  of  waters  into  their  places  and  for  ages  He  haa- 
been  watching  over  it  with  the  tenderness  of  a  £sther  over  a  ohild.  He  haa- 
dwelt  upon  it,  sanctified  it  with  deeds  of  holiest  love,  set  u^  in  it  His  oroaa- 
of  redemption,  baptixed  it  with  His  blood,  and  will  have  it  again  for  Hia 
own,  when  the  miseries  and  the  woes  of  centuries  shall  be  shaken  off  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the  light,  lighting  up  the  sky,  shall  fill  aQ  landa. 
The  worid  seeking  the  cross,  lue  a  prodigal  his  home^  shall  come  forth  io> 
the  glories  of  eternal  lifo,  and  shall  rejoice  with  exoeedinj^  great  joy  in  GkMfa 
richest  benedictions ;  then,  like  a  procUgal,  long  wandering  but  oome  homov 
at  last,  God  shall  take  it  to  His  bosom  onoe  more. — W.  Jomt^  J^rminghmm* 
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CAN  HIGH  BDUCAHOir  COUNTEBAXIT  THB 
EAGBBmSSS  OF  THS  8BN8S8F 

▲nUKATITB  isnci.i.^1. 

Thsbs  «nbe  no  doubt  tt  tU  thai  kigh  edvostkm,  "  by  employing 
the  nind  toad  dereloping  the  eharaoter^  ooonteracte  the  eesemeM 
of  the  seneee.'*  We  re^  of  Newton  neglecting  the  rare  induTgeneet 
which  were  open  to  him  for  the  difine  and  preciouf  delights  of 
itddy.  We  Imow  that  men  hare  foregone  pleasuref  of  cTery  lort 
ht  the  higher  gratificationi  of  intellectaal  cnltore.  How  many 
men  in  the  ardour  of  high  and  bracing  thought  hare  Beclnded 
themtelTes  firom  all  the  common  and  ordinarr  allurements  of  the 
worid,  and  deroted  themselfet  seduloutlj  to  tne  attainment  of  the 
joy  which  high  education  gires  when  it  "unfnrle  the  bannered 
Tietory  of  mind.'*  The  rery  •enaet  become  deadened,  and  cold,  and 
jNire,  and  nnindned  bel»re  the  power  of  a  great  idea«  Hot  blood 
may  eomree  in  the  Teint,  and  the  eeniee  ma?  nrge  thebr  imperiova 
nita  with  tlie  energy  of  sword  and  spur,  bnt  the  might  and  ob> 
Btinaey  of  tke  mind  keep  the  mattery,  and  the  ipirit  laboors  to 
noble  ends.  The  senses  are  bat  the  serraots  of  the  thinker.  It  is 
in  the  mm  who  is  all  sensation  that  the  blood  runs  riot,  and  the 
daimfl  of  ^e  passions  become  irresistible ;  not  in  the  heart  of  the 
Imely  stii^nt  pouring  orer  his  books,  engaged  in  the  high  pro^ 
Uons  of  seioBce,  or  sounding  the  depths  ofphilosophy . 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  lires  of  all  scholars  are  pure 
and  untainted,  that  there  is  no  access  at  any  time  of  a  crsTing  ior 
the  indul^;ences  the,  world  supplies,  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  the 
mind  which  is  honestly  and  aealously  absorbed  in  high  thought, 
and  in  the  task  at  leading  out  his  mind  and  all  its  powers  to  the 
lavestigatiott  and  conquest  of  some  field  of  knowledge,  has  not  only 
kss  time,  but  also  less  inclination,  for  the  debasing  pursuits  of  sen* 
malism.  He  who  knows  little  must  be  more  exposed  to  the  tempta* 
tions  and  allurements  which  beset  the  recant  mind,  while  the  man 
who  has  absorbing  engagements  on  lofty  tiiemes  cannot  but  be  less 
open  to  the  asMults  of  the  suggestions  to  eril  with  which  the 
woiid  abounds :  for  the  one  has  his  whole  nature  ready  to  be 
touched  to  vile  pursuits,  has  no  pre-engagements  to  restrain  and 
lestrict  his  yi^ding  to  the  enchantments  of  the  senses,  while  the 
other  has  a  source  of  joy  ready  to  flush  bis  soul,  and  eleanse  it 
from  the  entioem^t  of  the  tempter.  It  w  dear  that  the  mere  faet 
of  edueatieB  having  widened  die  area  of  experience,  must  hare 
caused  tha  power  of  the  impressiens  made  on  the  senses  to  be  lees 
stooBfi^  Mt    That  wfaidi  impresses  an  extended  surface  is  Um 
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intense  than  that  wliioh  is  concentrated ;  hence  impressions  made 
on  the  senses  of  a  person  whose  capacity  for  experience  has  been 
widened  by  education  must  hare  less  power  than  similar  impres- 
sions made  on  a  mind  wbioh.hntovly  the  senses  to  be  impressed* 
and  nothing  else  to  restrain  or  to  distract  the  mind. 

It  is  a  fact^  too,  that  occupation  is  by  far  the  best  human  secnritj 

against  sin.    tro4eep  tixe  mind  alert  en-otbeB  topicsy  and  lo.iure  the 

power  of  tumiQ^tdC«otte^ttoc  lonn  ef  4elwk^i  rm^  fta^e  this  adyan- 

tage  at  least,  that  we  have  an  opportonity  of  being  amongst  those— 

^  That  liTe  aocordiug  to  the  sobsf  laws, 

And  holy  .dioti^M  qI  spare  Tsmpwaaoe]  ** 

for  we  have  other  and  more  delicate  pleasures  ayailabl^than  iSioee 
of  sense  and  sin.  But  the  man  who  has  no  other  occupation  for  his 
hours  of  ease,  relaxation,  and  enjoyment  than  the  merely  animal 
nature  he  possesses  supplies,  must  be  more  exposed  than  the  eda* 
cated  man  to  yield  to  tne  allurements  of  rice  and  the  sophistries  of 
Pleasure,  when  she  promises  that — 

"  One  sip  of  this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  Bpirits  in  delight 

Beyond  the  bliss  of  drMims.*' 

It  is'true  that  in  one  sense  education  will  refiae  and  rfndet  the 
aenaes  more  delicate,  and  oj^pable  of  heeaer  d^gfat,  and  rarcs  aic»ti 
of  pleasure,  but  that  is,  if  edncaAion  be  a^M^ied  to  them»  The 
painter's  edweated  eye  sees  OMre  in  the  f<mas  and  ooloun-of 
nature  than  we  do;  the  sculptor  frem  the  pure  colourless  €&am 
deriyes  more  rapture  than  we  can  coneeiye ;  the  poet  inhis  «  Bme 
frenay"  beholds  a  brighter  and  glandsemer  w4»la  than  we  faauyw 
till  he  becomes  the  reyesJer  of  it.  Thd  mechanic  aoqiures  a  |;reater 
dexterity  of  touch  by  culture,  ,and  the  epieare  ean  diatingniHh  aad 
diyide  lietween  taate  and  taste  i^  more  aooyleljr  aad  accurately  than 
we  pan«  The  notes  which  float  along  the  air  in  musio  fill  the  ear 
of  i^  trained  and  cultured  seholar  of  harmony  with  amuch^aieiie 
subde  delicacy  than  we  ean  fane^,  hut  thia  aurely  is  not 'matter  ef 
dispute,  it  cannot  be  that  this  is  in  question— -else  wh^ •  are  we  not 
all  skilled  in  arts,  acute  in  perception,  thrilled  with  similar  powwr 
and  subtlety  P  We  conclude  therefore  that  our  idea  is  that  whiok 
is  meant,  that  the  query  is  one  haying  moral  and  philosodbieal 
bearings,  and  that  it  reaUy  signifies.  Are  ednoateAaian  more  Uke^ 
to  be  more  moral  than  their  neighboniaP 

I  am  not  here  going  to  make  a  point  w^h.is  qaite  opentoaM^ 
namely,  what  is  meant  b^  "  high  edueation."  It  aaanot,-we  miglit 
argue,  be  intended  by  tms  phnise,  that  the  education  giyeashoaUl 
be  debasing,  but  if  education  does  not  proteet  mem  agjainst  <the 
eagerness  of  thesenaes,  but  rather  inclines  them  to  find  iadnlgaa— 
pleasant, it must.be Phasing ;  that oaanotbe high>edaaation ; whiafc 
not  onlyiloes  not  eleyate,  but  aetaally  touaheaihe  tbalanoe  itiN^tki 
lower  side.  I  ahall  aoeept  the  phrase  '*  bigh  edueatioa  ".  iaitbevnal 
mod  ebyioua  sense,  as  thaisort4>f  -training  wthiohijil  giraa  atfahaol 
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od  oDilsff^y  wincli  crabres  fttusn  td  ©Ajot  wIWi  MnM'96liiii  tM 
graces  of  letters,  and  the  aetititieB  and  resmts  of  ihoogfat ;  and  thif  , 
J  maintain,  aids  men  to  be  moral. 

I  need  only  in  the  meiLntime^  aa  a  snppoft  to  my  avgnment,  to 
note  that  men  hare  in  general  regarded  education  aa  a  preaerratiTO 
Igainatmany  evila,  that  it  is  always  apoken  of  and  written  about 
li  a  aomethiog  reqniaite  for  man'a  moral  eleTation.  la  fact,  culture 
baa  oome  almost  .to  signify  not  only  aduoation,  but  tbe  refinement 
and  moral  amiability  it  produces.  To  this  let  me  add  but  one  othar 
&ct.  Whenerer  any  offence  against  society,  or  in  oppoaition  to  the 
general  dstiea  of*  man  to  'Man  ia  eettontlM ;  whMerer  Any  one 
iMcB  into  a  seoavaliat,  adroiikaard,  or  a  d^bau6hee,  it  ia  eonaMoroi 
in  as^grataiion  of  the  ofence'to  aay — and  yet  **he  ia  a  man  of 
eutare,  a  fine  aefaoiar,  a  person  of  a  good  eduealion. 

^  It  seems  to  be  plain,  then,  that  if  we  hare  undervtood  the  qnea* 
tion  proper^,  education  has  the  tendenoy  to  make  men  eoBquerora 
orer  sense  and  the  vioee  of  sense,  to  fortiiy  them  agatnat  tempta- 
tion by  occupation,  and  to  atreugthen  them  for  seli-restnunt.  It 
orefsomes  the  eagemeas  of  the  aeaaes^  by  exciting  a  taate  for  higher 
aad  nobler  pleaaarea,  and  by  makltfg  a  man  leas  dependent  on  the 
1  for  Ins  pleasures.  B.  L.  K. 


MMAAXTYM .  ABTICLB.— I. 

^maoBonaoAL  qsesikms  in  gsaeral  we  very  ▼ag[ua  in  thair 
feim ;  but  the  topic  annaanced  mider  the  head  of  Philosophy  for 
debate  during  ikit  *'  present  half"  is  sureljf  BMre  vague  than  ordi- 
airy.  Itia  not  to  Im»  doubted  that  thesubject  is  not  only  arguaUe 
hot  importaat.  The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  a  comakom 
starting  point,  where  so  OMuiy  woiida,  each  im]uiring  aoeasate  dsr 
UtiMit  are  employed.  **  Higk  edaeatien,"  for  lBitane^  ia  a  phraae 
whieh  ia  eapable  of  being  tortured  into  a  great  many  mean- 
isgf,  -aeeording  to  the  riew  taken  ef  "eduction"  itaelf,  and 
of  what  amy  be  denoted  by  "high/'  **  Co«ntenict»"  again,  may 
flgnify  Uunoa  so  oppoaile,  aa  "  oouaterrail,  or  ^deatroy  the  effect  of, 
or  "  foim  a  jMleqiwfalant  for/'  *'  TbaEagenisaa  of  the  Senaes  " 
is  a  round  about  fenn,  it  may  be,  of  aaying  '*  n^a'a  addiction  to 
sensoality,"  or,  it  may  imply  the  mnob  more  harmless  idea  of  man's 
"seatsusss  in  using  the  ordinary  powers  of  sensatioa  with  whieh 
he  is  endowed."  Altogether,  wmle  we  do  not  see  Tory  well  how  it 
wouldrbe  posaiUe  to  express  the^same  idea  in  other  terms,  we  may 
lafidy  affirm  tha*  a  freat  number  of  diffiurent  ideas  amy  be  fonaed 
abootiihetopio  of  diseussion,  each  having  some  juatifioation  in  the 
BOSS  of  phrase  with  whioh  the  subjeet  ia  atated.  We  ahall 
rour  to  fix  Qpoa  one  whiah  may  be  aaelul^  debated^  if  faudj 
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doing  «o,  hoaperer,  we.  may  be  alloipad:  to  lay  before  our- 
ailfes  £or  gaidaaoe*  aad  our  nsadars  for  its  suggeativeneas,  the 
following  quotation  :^ 
*"£&  ftaadag^a  d<#aili<m,i the  prwiiaL  quaatiaB  to  he  eeaatdeied  is 
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alwaji  a  quettion  of  iuL  Tbe  psnon  who  definat  giTaf,  or  ooght  to  giva^ 
nol  his  own  new  of  the  snbject  which  he  defines,  but  the  neerest  appRMMsh 
that  he  can  obtain  to  an  acoonnt  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  hi* 
neighbours.  The  art  of  oonstrooting  a  definition  consists  in  finding  m 
sniBciently  large  and  weU-marked  clan  of  facts  answering  pretty  correctlj 
to  a  word  in  popular  use,  and  in  appropriating  the  word  for  the  Aitore  to 
that  class  of  raots  apart  from  all  others.  It  is  thus  obTious  that,  to  con- 
struct a  definition  of  common  popular  phrases,  is  a  rery  difj^rent  thing 
from  enunciating  a  complete  theory  of  the  sul:jeot  to  which  the  definition 
refers."  • 

The  above  para^praph  •honld  pot  us  on  our  guard  against  sup- 
posing that  any  Tery  recondite  and  mysterious  question  is  oouohad 
under  the  phraseology  which  stands  at  the  top  of  this  debate.  I 
dare  say  the  c(unmon  matter-of-fact  question  would  reeolye  itself 
into  this — Does  hiffh,  classical,  literary,  and  intellectual  training 
kinder  men  from  falling  into  the  vices  which  prevail  among  men  P 

Tbe  philosophical  question  before  us  would  thus  contain  in  itself 
Buch  topics  of  practical  morality  as  these— Does  education  tend  to 
the  diminishing  of  crime  P  Is  education  the  best  remedy  against 
drunkenness  P  Does  education  control  passion,  and  enable  men 
more  strongly  than  without  it  to  resist  the  temptations  to  which 
human  life  is  subject  P  Looked  on  as  involving  the  grounds  or 
reasons  for  answermg  these  questions  affirmatively  or  negatively, 
tile  philosophical  considerations  which  may  be  brought  bdbre  the 
mind  may  be  very  interesting  and  valuable.  Taking  Uke  question  it. 
this  light,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  bound  by  the  law  of  honee^ 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  true  as  a  fact  of  expe- 
rience, or  probable  as  a  matter  of  theorv,  that  **  high  education 
oan  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses. 

Tbe  chief  of  our  temptations  probably  come  tons  from  or  through 
the  senses.  We  find  joy  in  the  gratifications  they  i^ord,  and  we 
readily  yield  ourselves  to  those  indulgences  to  which  they  entice. 
yvhen  we  give  ourselves  up  too  fondly  and  immoderately  to  the  gra- 
tifications of  the  senses,  we  are  said  to  be  vicious ;  the  eagerness  of 
our  senses  has  overbalanced  our  minds,  and  we  prefer  following  r  nr 
inclinations  to  giving  devoted  attention  to  duty ;  we  are  unwuHng 
to  ponder  the  path  of  our  feet,  to  consider  our  ways  and  be  wise,  to 
restrain  ourselves  within  the  limits,  sometimes  of  human,  sometimes 
of  divine  law. 

We  note,  in  the  first  place,  as  affording  ground  for  believing  that 
high  education  cannot  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses,  that 
certain  vices  are  almost  wholly  characteristic  of  the  higher  elasses, 
those,  therefore,  who  have  had  all  the  -chances  and  advantages  of 
high  education.  Nay,  so  much  is  this  the  fact  that  they  have  oome 
to  be  known  as  the  fashionable  vices.  It  would  perhaps  be  uowisei 
^ust  at  the  present  stsge  of  the  debate,  to  specnty  these  in  all  their 
fullness.    Those  who  know  the  vioes  which  are  popularly  denomi- 

•  *«Xssays  by  a  Barrister,'*  p.  2d9 ;  xoprinted  fronds  the  StUmrdai^  JUview, 
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nated  fashionable,  will  at  once  agree  that  high  edaeation  has  not 
tended  to  lessen  the  freqaenoj  of  these.  We  maj  instance  gaming 
and  habitual  drinking  onl j  as  specimens.  It  is  certain  that,  though 
drunkenness  in  all  its  grossness  may  not  so  largely  preyail  in  the 
social  life  of  the  upper  classes,  the  oottstUAption  oi  intoxicating 
drinks  has  not  diminished.  The  habitual  use  of  them  has  enabled 
&e  drinkers  to  disguise  the  fact  better,  and  the  constancy  of  habit 
htt  enabled  them  to  bear,  as  it  is  caDed,  their  liquor  more  brately^ 
bat  educati<m  has  not  counteracted  the  eagerness  of  the  senses  for 
thnn,  nor  lessened  their  use. 

There  are  other  tices,  which  fashionable  people  gild  and  refine 
ss  to  Uieir  concomitants,  but  in  which  ther  indulge  as  profusely  af 
lUr  uneducated  fellows,  who  are  compelled  to  take  them  undei 
the  rude  form  in  which  they  are  catalogued  as  the  "  brutal  rices  i'* 
indeed  it  may  fairly  be  alleged  that  the  highly  educated  t(m49  of 
society  are  the  purreyora  lor  the  "  brute  masses  "  of  Ihote  who  aris 
their  victims,  and  the  temptov  of  tlioee  who,  in  the  eagerness  of 
eatieed  senses,  follow  the  better  educated  classes  to  do  eril. 

It  is  one  thing  to  refine  vice  and  palm  it  off  in  the  euise  of 
honourable  life,  and  another  to  withdraw  from  it  and  abstain  frotd 
its  indulgence.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rices  of  several  clasBoSf 
snd  crimes  of  some  heinousness,  and  sins  of  a  most  flagrant  natural 
are  habitually  indulged  in  bjr  those  who  hare  had  high  education; 
and  the  sererest  polieh  training  could  effect.  But  the  spfeadin/t 
of  a  thin  yeneer  of  respectability  orer  certain  sins  does  not  abolish 
fhem,  or  transform  them  into  virtues.  It  is  in  their  nnpoliihed 
state  that  tiiey  "  to  be  hated  need  but  to  be  seen."  The  pallia- 
iory  environments  with  which  they  are  surrounded  make  theUt 
more  deadly  to  the  soul  and  more  contaminating  in  their  effects. 

The  prevalence  of  gluttony,  epicurism,  love  of  finery,  sexual  sinf, 
and  personal  indulgence  in  the  use  of  liquors,  tobacco,  snuff,  &c., 
among  the  educated  classes  is  undeniable  evidence  that  education 
does  not  didl  the  appetite  or  stale  the  greed  of  sensuality  that  sCini 
the  frame  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  governing  restraint 
of  conscientious  motives  and  been  brought  under  the  sanotii^ing 
inibencee  of  a  renewed  nature. 

'^  High  education,  too,  very  frequently  adds  the  charm  Of  th<l 
SMociation  of  old  legendary  mythology,  gracefully  expressive 
danical  poetfy,  and  the  glitter  of  jfelicitous  phrase  round  the  in* 
diligences  of  sense.  Memories  of  Hebe,  and  Venus,  and  Bacchus, 
sad  Jove,  quotations  from  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Juvenal,  incidents 
fam  the  olasaical  drama,  and  ideas  derived  Arom  the  statues  of  tho 
oULni  or  ^e  paintings,  of  the  modem  titne.  These,  while  they 
eonceal  the  sinfulness  under  a  cloak  of  seetnlnff  virtue,  increase  the 
esgemess  of  the  senses  for  tbe  Ciroean  cup  of  pleasure,  till  indul* 
Mnce,  "  unmoulding  Beason's  mintage  charactered  in  the  face," 
Rings  the  polished  and  educated  sinner  down  to  the  level  of  fafs 
lets  trained  and  humbler  imitator.  No,  education  does  not  coun- 
teract, it  often  intensiflds,  the  eagerness  of  the  senses.        G.  P. 
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OUGHT  EDUCATION  TO  BE  SETTLED  ON  THE  PELNT. 
CIPLE8  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OE  THE  UNION  P 

**Tba  Eduofttion  moTement  if  goinff  forward  with  a  mpiditj  whioli 
huiifies  the  moit  sangaine  hopes  {  and  the  two  great  principlea  of  the 
tieagae— that  Bdooation  thonld  be  oompoltory,  and  that  State  Bdaoatioa 
•hoald  be  undenominational — are  striking  root  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the 
sa^on.  Haring  held  the  first  opinion  for  many  years,  and  the  last  alwftja^ 
I  heartfly  rej<Moe  at  the  progress  both  are  making  towards  general  reoogm- 
tioQ."— /.  8.  Mm. 

THB  LBAOUB.  — X. 

Thb  priooiplea  of  the  National  Edneation  Lea^no  are  plain, 
simple,  and  thoroughgoing.  The  object  la  to  a^tate  for  "the 
establishment  of  a  system  which  shall  secure  the  education  of  every 
ohild  in  the  country ;"  and  the  means  are  briefly  these  :-^that  local 
authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  Law  to  provide  sufficient  school 
accommodation  for  every  child  in  each  district ;  that  the  founding 
and  maintaining  of  the  said  schools  shall  be  provided  for  by  locu 
rates,  supplemented  by  GK>vernment  grants;  that  these  schools 
shall  be  managed  by  the  local  authorities,  and  be  under  Gorem- 
ment  inspection— be  unsectarian~be  free  to  all — and  children  maj 
be  compelled,  if  necessary,  to  attend  them.  This  scheme  is  prac- 
tical, straightforward,  and  adapted  to  the  times.  The  Lea^p^ae 
asserts  that  education  is  as  necessaiy  to  the  proper  vitality  of  man 
as  food  is.  It  affirms  that  here  and  there  education  may  be  had 
if  it  be  taken  out  of  a  sectarian  feeder ;  but  in  almost  all  oases  it 
cannot  now  be  had  apart  from  the  sectarian  condiment.  The 
League  is  of  opinion  that  education  pure  and  simple  may  be  pro- 
vide with  as  little  sectarianism  in  it  as  there  is  sectarianism  in  a 
soup-kitchen  or  an  hospital.  Besides,  it  sees  that  sectarianism 
works  fitfully,  wastcfully,  and  for  the  efiecting  of  a  purpose  beside 
or  beyond  the  main  object.  It  is  set  in  operation  to  gain  converts, 
not  to  make  scholars  competent  for  the  duties  of  this  life. 

In  looking  upon  the  educational  machinery  now  in  existence  no 
one  can  fail  to  recognise  i(s  want  of  permanency,  its  dependence  on 
the  life  of  some  good  old  Lady  Bountiful,  the  yearning  for  notorietj 
pf  fome  young  clergyman,  or  the  zeal  of  some  chapel  deacons ;  that 
it  }§  pot  originated  with  the  distinct  and  definite  design  of  prepar- 
ing pupils  fpr  the  work  of  life,  but  of  biassin^  them  towards  a  par* 
ticular  crepd,  That  where  sects  are  contentions,  schools  abound, . 
and  where  &  tfupe  of  God  is  held  among  the  sects,  or  the  adherents ' 
jure  only  lukewanPi  fdp^&tion  languishes  and  fi^M.    It  expands,  i 
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not  AMordiDg  to  tbe  reqairementt  of  a  distriet,  bat  in  pro]>ortioii 
to  tlie  energies  of  sects ;  it  is  foonded  on  the  free  will  of  indiTidnsls, 
snd  is  therafore  liable  to  fluctnation  instead  of  being  established 
by  law,  and  made  permanent  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  eda- 
ettion  of  the  country  has  hitherto  been  nrovided  Inr  ns  as  a  charity 
or  a  bribe— a  charity  in  support  of  whi<m  brazen-faced  mendicancy 
ks  been  practised  by  clergy,  deacons,  and  tract  distributors,  and  a 
bribe  held  ont  to  secure  the  influence  in  one  parish  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  another  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  in  another  of  the 
Isdepoidents.  Education  is  a  right— a  right  which  ought  to  be 
vrorided  for  in  the  arrangements  of  the  State,  snd  it  ought  not  to 
De  giyen  as  a  charity,  nor  used  as  a  bribe. 

There  is  thus  a  great  waste  of  educational  effort^the  oompe- 
tition  of  sects  causing  competitions  of  schools,  two  or  three  being  set 
Uf  where  onl^  one  can  be  adequately  supported,  and  the  result 
being  that  wlule  the  teachers  sre  nearly  starred,  the  children  are 
enticed  into  one  or  other  school,  not  so  much  for  the  education  to 
be  got,  as  the  favour,  the  clothes,  or  the  parish  relief,  which  is  to  be 
nined  by  goinff  to  one  party  in  preference  to  another.  Besides 
me  waste  in  building  expenditure  and  in  teaching  power,  we  hare 
the  waste  of  inspectoraiism.  Then  in  other  places,  where  seal  is 
worn  out,  or  the  parties  are  so  erenly  pitted  sgaintt  each  other  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  changing  the  percentages  by  the  institution  of 
li^ools,  or  where  the  poverty  is  so  great  that  money  cannot  be 
raised  to  complywith  the  ^Tcmment  regulations,  schools  are  not 
to  be  found.  There  is  neither  completeness  nor  unireriality,  a 
proper  purpose,  nor  a  trustworthy  basis,  for  schools  as  they  sre 
Bow.^  besides,  the  denominational  system  is  a  fallacious  one.  It 
Indies  that  schools  are  for  the  inculcation  of  doctrines,  and  that 
education  is  only  a  half-way  house  to  some  religious  body ;  whereas 
education  is  the  means  of  making  men  usefol  and  happy,  profitable 
to  themselTCs  and  beneficial  to  tne  State.  Too  often  the  school  is 
looked  upon  as  a  foundation  of,  or  an  adjunct  to,  the  church  or 
dim]. 

Wh^  should  churchism  and  pauperism  be  always  branded  on 
education?  What  relation  is  there  t>etween  the  Alphabet  and  the 
Articles,  the  Multiplication  table  and  the  Communion  table,  the 
eopy-book  and  the  Creed,  the  uses  of  slate  pencil  and  the  habit  of 
church-going  P  Why  should  the  perusal  or  the  Abecedary  be  re- 
carded  as  constituting  a  good  claim  on  the  elerfjj  for  chiurity,  the 
Iwaing  of  the  art  of  writing  be  combined  with  the  receipt  of 
doreas-lannel,  or  the  acceptance  of  instructions  in  geography  be 
eonsidered  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  soup-kitchen.  Now  a  great 
many  of  the  present  schools  are  kept  up  from  motives  no  better  or 
fliore  enduring  than  these,  that  they  shall  be  aTcnues  to  the  church 
or  diapel,  and  are  nourished  upon  charity  because  it  flatters  the 
Yttity  of  the  squire,  gives  interest  and  occupation  to  his  daughters, 
^ings  all  the  possible  fruit-stealers,  poachers,  Ac.,  under  the  eye 
of  some  one  in  the  interest  of  the  squire,  and  makes  children  spies 
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for  the  wealthy.  Perhaps  in  tome  instaBces  the  lady  of  a  demesne 
wants  tidy,  demure  parishioners,  and  the  piok  and  choice  of  thA 
parish,  for  serrantSi  or  Jias  some  ideas  ahout  the  management  of 
the  dependents  on  her  bounty,  or  some  fuzziness  of  dispoaition« 
ajid  she  gets  up  a  school  for  a  while,  and  then,  finding  it  an  an- 
noyanoe,  or  more  a  care  than  a  joy,  drops  it  a^ain,  or  leaves  it  to 
struggle  tiU  it  dies,  its  master  or  mistress  a  beffrudged  pensioner. 

Instead  of  this  we  want  education  conducted  on  principle,  l^e 
want  it  to  be  accepted  by  society  as  a  privilege  and  a  duty.  We 
must  have  it  made  a  public  responsibility  ana  a  private  necessity. 
The  nation  must  gird  up  its  loins  to  the  great  task  of  substituting 
schools  for  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  must  stir  itself  up  to  re- 
strain nauperism  and  crime  by  instruction  such  as  shall  make  ohil- 
dren  nt  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  induce  them  to  perfonn  what 
society  requires  of  them  when  their  turn  comes  to  do  their  share 
of  true  labour  in  the  earth. 

Denominationalism  does  not  reach  the  masses.  It  can  get  at  the 
ohuroh-going  and  the  resi)ectable ;  it  can  get  at  those  who  hang  on 
by  the  skirts  of  every  society  to  take  what  can  be  got  out  of  them; 
it  can  get  hold  of  those  who  like  to  have  the  patronage  or  trade  of 
those  who  Uto  decently  and  go  to  chapel,'  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
useless,  the  degraded,  and  the  careless,  it  does  not  go  down  into 
the  lower  levels  of  life  and  "  excavate  the  home-heathen."  We 
want  a  system  which  will  thoroughly  alter  all  this,  which  shall 
'  press  and  imuress  the  duties  of  life  upon  every  one,  which  shall 
refuse  to  hana  oyer  the  guidance  of  the  youn^  to  pet  schemers  and 
pulpit  a^tators,  which  shall  make  it  imperative  on  every  parent  of 
every  child  to  see  that  he  gains  such  schooling  as  may  fit  him  for 
being  of  use  in  the  world. 

The  League  will  secure  this  by  oompelUng  attendance.  "We 
compel  men  to  pay  taxes  to  provide  for  their  families,  to  obey  the 
laws,  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of  many  things  enjoyable  in 
themselves  when  we  think  they  ou^^ht  not  to  be  indulged  in,  and  to 
conform  to  certain  regulations  which  are  thought  to  be  beneficial., 
We  compel  the  cleansing  of  towns  and  the  laymg  in  of  water,  suid 
we  even,  in  some  oases,  compel  to  pay  for  museums  and  free* 
libraries.  Why  not  oompel  to  the  attendance  on  that  which,  if 
attended  to,  would  render  all  other  compulsion  unnecessary.  J£ 
mcoi  were  thoroughly  educated  they  would  be  much  bett^  fitted  to 
guide  and  train  their  families,  to  do  their  work,  to  appreciate  clean- 
liness, to  use  Hbraries,  and  to  benefit  from  museums.  To  oompfil 
attendance  for  education  would  be  a  great  deal  preferable  to  com* 
polling  attendance  at  law  and  police  courts,  and  residence  in  priaoiu 

Then,  by  the  proclamation  of  free  education,  the  Let^fpe  tak^ 
away  all  nossibiuty  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  compulsion.  I7o 
one  can  plead  that  he  cannot  afford  to  giye  his  children  eduoatiou* 
The  League  has  arranged  that  every  child  shall  not  only  be  ooio- 
pelled  to  go,  but  haye  a  perfect  right  to  get  to^schooL   There  ( 
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iberefore  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  concesaion  of  attendance.  The 
doore  will  be  open,  and  erery  one  will  be  required  to  enter  Bom^ 
one  or  other. 

To  secnre  this  free  education  for  all,  the  League  insista  that  the 
schools  shall  no  longer  trust  to  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  chari- 
table, or  the  yarying  results  of  canvassing  mendicancy.  It  insista 
that  the  schools  shall  be  paid  for  by  all  and  be  open  to  all.  Beoog- 
nising  the  education  of  its  members  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  socie^f 
— it  demands  tiiat  society  shall  pay  for  it.  Society  had  belter  far 
pay  for  education  than  for  crime  or  pauperism.  From  these  it 
gains  no  advanta^,  from  that  it  would  attain  much.  If  there  is 
^ood  reason  why  it  should  save  itself  from  crime  by  prisons,  there 
if  still  more  reason  why  it  should  do  so  by  schools ;  and  if  it  is 
necMsary  to  proyide  workhouses  for  pauDeN,  it  would  be  still 
better  to  proyide  by  schools  to  preyent  people  from  sinking  into  the 
ranks  of  pauperism.  To  gain  a  national  benefit — the  benefit  of 
improying  the  future  workers  and  merchants  of  the  country — it  is 
ri^t  to  make  a  national  effort,  and  we  belieye  that  there  is  no 
better  inyestmeut  the  nation  could  make  for  its  own  prosperity 
than  the  general  education  of  the  people.  If  we  can  afford  to  spend 
BO  much  in  war  as  we  do,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  commence  m 
holy  war  against  ignorance,  and  spend  our  millions  in  making 
men  useful,  rather  than  in  destroying  them  as  food  for  powder  ? 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  eamestDess  and  energy  of  the  Church, 
tiiat  all  the  seal  and  efforts  of  yoluntaryism,  that  all  the  exertions  . 
(if  any)  made  by  the  secularists,  and  that  all  the  considerate  help 
MScfToed  to  schools  by  the  Goyemment  in  their  distribution  of  the 
public  funds,  haye  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  under  efficient  edu- 
salion,  and  that  in  populous  places  especially,  and  eyen  in  country 
districts,  ignorance  much  more  abounds  than  many  people  could 
beliere.  There  are  14,877  parishes  in  England  and  Wales.  In 
these  there  are  only  7,406  approved  schools,  and  these  do  not  edu- 
sate  BO  naany  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  parishes  in 
which  they  are  situated.  Here  then  we  have  more  than  naif  of  the 
eountry  deficient  in  school  supplies,  and  many  competent  authori- 
ties affirm  that  there  is  certainly  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  educatable 
population  of  the  county — children  between  rour  and  thirteen— who 
ire  under  systematic  training.  E^ery  writer  or  speaker  on  the 
nibject  admits  that  "  in  no  place,  in  town  or  country,  is  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  people  in  a  proper  or  satisfactory  system,** 
lad  we  know  afanost  eyery  means  short  of  compulsion,  and  a  good 
deal  short  of  compulsion  too,  haye  been  employed  to  bring  aboc^  a 
better  state  of  thmgs.  Hence  the  League  adyocates  and  approyes 
of  compulsory  measures. 

Now  only  consider  what  an  efficient  agent  this  compulsory  edu- 
eation  would  be.  It  would  make  it  the  interest  of  the  parents 
to  see  that  proper  heed  was  giyen  to  preparation,  eyery  per- 
mitted Ume  of  lasiness  would  l^  felt  to  be  a  period  of  loss,  and 
eyery  intermission  of  study  that  could  be  ayoided  would  be  reckoned 
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as  a  slioe  of  wages  ffone.  Instead  of  parenU  not  oaring[  that  their 
children  should  neglect  their  lessons  and  disobey  the  injunctions  oi 
the  teacher,  everj  one  would  be  made  anxious  to  hare  progress  > 
made.  What  a  change  this  would  make  in  our  schools ;  children 
diligently  prepared  with  their  tasks  would  make  it  pleasant  to 
teacn  them,  and  they  would  find  it  a  delight  to  be  taught,  while  (by 
the  way  we  may  remark)  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  narent 
to  be  put  in  a  position  which  made  it  advisable  that  he  should  see 
to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  school  studies.  We  may  make 
duty  and  interest  coincide  in  this  way ;  in  the  way  we  are  pursu- 
ing, and  which  the  Union  proposes  to  perpetuate,  interest  and  duty 
are  set  against  each  other — the  interest  of  getting  the  earnings  of 
the  child  against  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  child  is  properly  edu- 
cated. Let  compulsory  education  be  established,  and  parent, 
teacher,  child,  employer,  would  all  work  harmoniously  and  earnestly 
for  the  one  purpose,  ihe  difi'usion  of  education  through  the  nation. 
The  Union  proposal  is  one  of  compromise,  not  of  principle,  and 
compromises  always  fail  to  be  satisfactory.  What  sort  of  an 
exchequer  would  Mr.  Lowe  have  if  he  were  not  to  make  the  tax- 
ation compulsory,  but  made  it  optional,  or  entered  into  a  com- 
fromise  as  between  his  charges  and  the  people's  payments?  The 
Fnion  proposes  to  perpetuate  what  has  already  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  Denominationnlism  has  been  already  tryine  and  tryinz  to 
solve  this  educational  difficulty  for  us,  but  it  is  not  doing  it.  it  is 
crying  out  for  more  GoTernraent  help,  that  is,  more  taxation,  to 
enable  it  to  boast  of  its  triumphs.  With  nearly  a  million  of  money- 
granted  to  it,  it  is  scarcely  keeping  progress  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  while  the  contributions  of  Government  have  increased 
from  £20,000  in  1833  to  £1,000,000  in  1869,  what  has  denomination- 
alism  done  P  It  has  been— as  indeed  clerical  schemes  almost  always 
are— like  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  crjing,  "  Give !  give  !  " 
instead  of  coming  forward  and  saying,  "  1*11  give !  Ill  give !"  If  we 
are  to  get  a  proper  education  for  the  country  we  must  reform  it 
altogether,  and  join  with  the  League  for  unsectarian,  self-sup- 
ported, locally  managed,  free  in  fee,  and  compulsorily-attended 
schools;  then  only  snail  we  be  a  properly  educated  and  duly 
qualified  nation.  S.  W.  B. 

THE  1TNION. — I. 

Education  is  the  leading  out  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a 
human  being  to  their  proper  ends,  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  the 
production  of  the  wisest  results.  Man  is  not  a  mere  working  and 
workable  machine,  which  has  only  to  be  got  up,  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  to  such  a  pitch  of  industrial  power  and  skill  as  will  mak  e 
him  a  useful  drudge  and  a  good  investment  for  capital,  in  the  shape 
of  wages.  Man  is  a  creature  of  many  possibilities  over  and  above 
his  capacity  for  work,  his  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  political  ecoao- 
mist  as  a  wealth  nroducer,  and  of  the  manufacturing  capitalist  aa 
a  speculation  out  oi  which  profit  may  be  got.    Against  the  base  at- 
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tempt  mmda  in  the  present  sge  to  degrade  man  into  a  mere  holder 
of  a  certain  amonnt  of  exehangeaUe  capital,  called  labour,  whieh 
■hoold  be  bought  ai  eheaply  ai  poeeible,  and  be  to  tet  in  operatioa 
•I  to  produce  the  largest  possible  profit,  we  feel  bound  to  protest. 
Ifannfaetvrea  we  do  not  object  to,  profitable  inrestments  we  hare 
no  quarrel  with ;  eontraeting  for  a  constant  supply  of  the  motire 
power  and  skill  existing  in  hnman  mnscular  fibre  is  a  legitioiate 
enough  bargain,  but  the  umal  commercial  idea  of  man  as  an  ez* 
quisite  piece  of  machinery  out  of  which  profit  may  be  got,  doea 
seem  to  ns  rery  objectionable.  The  National  £dacationaT  League 
seems  to  ns  to  wish  to  school  men,  to  improre  them  as  machinery; 
the  National  Bdncation  Union  appears  to  wish  to  school  men  be* 
cause  they  hare  high  responsibilities  and  a  lofty  destiny ;  and  this 
is  the  first  reason  which  mdnees  me  to  maintain  that  the  system  of 
education  propounded  by  the  Union  is  superior  to  that  of  th# 
League. 

The  Union  and  the  League  hare  the  same  object  so  far.  They 
both  aim  at "  securing  the  primary  education  of  erery  child  in  tlia 
country ;  "  but  they  differ  most  materially  in  the  means  and  th# 
method  of  earrring  oat  the  object  to  which  they  are  deroted. 

The  first  difference  we  may  notice  is  the  motive.  The  League 
finds  that  uncultured  workmen  greatlr  interfere  with  the  progress 
and  profitableness  of  manufactures;  idnder  the  commerce  or  this 
eonntfT  from  being  so  extensire  and  so  expansire  as  its  merchants 
would  likc^  expose  the  trade  of  the  land  to  close  competition,  and 
generally  interfere  with  the  steady  prosecution  of  the  great  aim  of 
tbe  leaders  of  the  industries  of  Britain — money-getting.  So  long 
as  ^e  trade  and  commeree  of  the  country  could  l>e  carried  on  by 
bone  and  sinew,  the  great  contractors  for  labour  cared  for  nothing 
but  the  bmte-strengm  which  formed  portion  of  the  machinery  for 
thetr  enrichment.  They  upset  the  wnole  balance  of  j>opulation* 
sttd  when  they  had  drafted  into  the  large  centres  of  commeree 
crowds  of  people  from  the  country  Tillages,  they  left  them  school* 
less  and  ehnrenless,  and  felt  quite  resigned  to  the  brutal  ignorance 
in  which  the  people,  thus  left  to  their  animal  inatinoti,  lired  around 
the  mOls  and  potteries,  the  foundries  and  the  forges,  the  warehouses 
sad  worktops  in  which  they  toiled  like  draughtoanimals  to  make 
their  masters  rich.  Now  that,  in  the  race  for  riches,  they  hare 
seen  that  intelligence  among  workmen  is  an  appreciable  gain,  the 
uaaier  traders,  fearing  that  their  craft  is  in  danger,  are  desirous  of 
perfecting  their  machinery  by  increasing  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
the  laboiurer ;  but  they  wish  them  to  hare  as  little  sense  of  soul  as 
is  possible,  lest  they  should  come  to  think  that  there  are  higher 
purposes  in  life  than  enriching  and  being  enriched,  especially  than 
bMDg  the  drudging  engines  by  which  money-making  is  attainable. 
Great  landed  proprietors  acknowledged,  in  some  uMin  or  other, 
tibe  hnsMnity  of  their  tenants  and  work-people ;  but  the  mighty 
msmifactnrers  looked  on  men  only  as  parties  to  a  contract,  aa 
fee|^•  who  had  labour  to  sell,  and  who  must  make  what  they  can 
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ttf  it,  and*  when  thej  had  paid  the  market  rate,  condaded  that 
tl^eir  duty  was  done  when  oaturdaj's  wages  were  gi^en.  Bobeii 
Owen  and  tome  other  benevolent  men  endeavoured  to  oreate  a 
higher  feeling  amon|j[  manufacturers  and  to  introduce  a  nobler 
sanse  of  responsibilitiesy  but  they  failed;  money  could  be  madi 
without  the  education  of  the  pyeople,  and  so  lonf{  as  that  waa  pos- 
sible they  held  on  their  old  path«  and  did  nothing  to  educate  or 
eWate  the  working  classes ;  but  now  that  training  is  required, 
tbey  wish  to  get  aU  their  workers  educated,  and  Siat  out  of  tho 
taiestoo. 

;  We  maintain  then  that  the  selfish  motive  from  which  the  leaders 
of  the  League  appear  to  be  acting  is  a  great  argument  against 
a^t'l'ng  education  on  the  principles  of  the  League  rather  than  the 
Un^n.  The  Union  represents  those  who  have  made  and  are  makipg 
i^rifices  for  the  sake  of  educating  the  people.  The  parties  inte- 
rested in  it  are  those  who  have  higher  views  of  the  destiny  of  man 
than  that  he  was  to  be  a  mere  lcQ)ouring  animal.  They  think  of 
man's  immortal  destiny,  and  they  desire  that  he  may  know  som^ 
tUng  more  of  his  destmy  upon  the  earth  as  a  human  being  thsA 
that  ^  hich  is  merely  seculajr.  They  have  a  higher  motive,  and  it  ia 
always^  advisable  to  act  on  the  highest  motives  possible  to  us— the 
possession  of  a  noble  motive  and  a  holy  aim  is  m  itself  a  valuable 
element  in  education. 

.  The  Union  plan  provides  for  what  is  absolutely'  necessary,  & 
sound,  religious  education,  over  and  above  the  demands  of  the 
League,  in  regard  to  primary  education  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  This  is  essential  to  anything  like  education.  The 
humsn  bsing  is  a  religious  creature  ;  his  nature,  that  is,  the  peculiar 
iiature  which  diatinpiishes  him  from  all  other  animals  on  thft 
earth,  cannot  be  cultured  in  him  unless  he  is  religiou^y  eda- 
cfkted.  The  duties  of  life  are  indeed  religious  duties,  and  no  ona 
can  adequately  perform  them  unless  guided,  prompted,  and  urged 
on  by  religious  considerations. 

I  have  to  assert  now  that  the  principles  of  the  Union  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  League  in  the  means  they  suggest  for  "  securing 
tW  primary  education  of  every  child,"  because  Uie  principle  advo- 
cated  by  the  Union  is  the  utilization  of  all  the  pres^tlv  existing 
sehools,  by  increasing  their  efficacy  and  bringing  them  aU  into  th^ 
SMvice  of  the  country ;  while  the  League  proposes  to  cast  off  aa 
ilGrthless,  useless,  and,  in  fact,  injurious,  all  those  schools  whioh 
have  been  in  past  times  the  only  means  of  spreading  the  li^ht 
of  education.  They  offer  new  lamps  for  old  ones,  on  the  condition 
that  you  throw  awi^  thje  old  as  useless,  and  pay  for  the  new  onea 
ivilhout  a  ^ndge,  and  by  compulsion. 

.  Again,  the  Union  asts  upon  the  good,  sound  principle  that  '*'  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  as  well  aa  on  tb#- 
l»[>Uer  principle^  ths^  "  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."    Heneeri^. 
is  desirous  of  holding  and  keeping  in  the  service*  of  the  connjtvy 
the  numerous  schools  ahready  built  i  henca  it  is  not  willing  to  oajiSk 
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Imtk  the  hand  of  BwntfieeiiM  in  wfakh  there  if  held  £409,782»  nor 
k  it  inclined  to  aend  away,  with  scorn  for  the  meanneM  of  the 
effering,  the  little  children  who  bring  in  their  hands  to  pay  in  part 
for  their  schooling,  £430,279 ;  nor  is  it  wiilinf  to  allow  the  £91,121 
<tf  endowments  and  bequests^  which  are  ayailable  for  edocation,  to 
he  transferred  to  other  uses.  The  League  proposes  to  be  eoono* 
aiical  in  throwing  away  all  this  money,  which,  if  once  oast  aside* 
would  be  like  wat^  spilled  upon  the  ground,  that  cannot  bt 
gathered  up  again. 

I  do  not  myself  see  any  good  reason  for  the  League's  demand 
for  "the  ettahUikment  of  a  system,*'  wheo,  as  the  UDion  more 
sensibly  proposes,  the  judieioos  supplementing  of  the  present 
sjstem  woula  be  more  easy,  more  economics],  and  speeoily  ac* 
eomplished.  Why  should  we  waste  the  energies  of  teachers  and 
the  liberality  of  sdiool  patrons,  or  the  endowments  of  our  anceston^ 
ukd,  ignoring  these,  set  up  a  bran  new  and  untried  ay 8 tern  of 
scholastic  establishments,  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- payers  P  To 
h^in  a  national -system  of  education  by  an  act  of  national  extrara* 
gance  and  profusion  does  not  seem  to  be  highly  judicious  or  greatly 
wise.  When  we  look  at  the  proposal,  however,  a  little  m  >re  nar- 
rowly, we  see  the  prudence  and  worldly  wuidom  of  the  project. 
ExistiDg  schools  are  mostly  under  the  msnagement  of  men  earnest 
in  th^  belief  that  man  is  more  than  a  tool-uving  animal,  and  that 
teehnieal  secular  education  is  not  all  that  is  good  for  man  and  pro- 
fitable  to  the  State.  They  belieye  in  religion  and  duty,  and  that 
^lile  the  body  is  more  than  meat  and  the  life  mor  >  than  raiment* 
the  soul  of  man  requires  to  be  taught  not  only  to  labour  for  the 
Mieat  which  perishetb,  but  for  the  bread  of  heaven.  The  Union 
would  hare  the  soul  and  the  life  consecrated  to  God,  while  the 
Bembera  of  the  League  would  immolate  the  life  and  the  soul  at  the 
altar  of  Mammon. 

Denominational  education  has  been  much  and  undeservedly  tra« 
dnced  in  comparison  with  secular  education.  National  education 
may  be  quite  as  thoroughly  given  under  the  denominational  system 
as  under  the  seenlar  method ;  while  denominationalism  has  spe<rial 
advantages  of  its  own.  It  at  least  recognises  something  spiritual 
ia  man's  nature,  and  professes  to  know  and  to  teach  the  duties  of 
hfie,  but  the  secular  sjstem  ignores  all  culture  for  life  except  sueh 
as  may  fit  for  this  world  ana  the  needs  of  trade.  Denomination- 
ahsaa  is  in  earnest  for  higher  things  than  the  world  can  satisfy* 
while  secnlarism  has  proved  itself  to  be  only  in  earnest  from  the 
Isweet  motives — iAx»  sense  of  the  risk  of  pecuniary  loss,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  pecuniary  gain.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  the 
extension  of  education  has  formed  no  regular  part  of  theprdgranune 
of  the  Leaffimrs  >  they  lunre  made  few  or  no  steps  towards  helping 
on  the  noble  cause  at  their  own  saq>en8e.  They  are  willing  to  be 
ybevnl  with  other  people's  money  to  secure  a  better  class  oi  ma* 
cUn«ry  for  themsures.  They  inll  use  the  impffoved  article  when 
others  have  provided  it,  and  whea  they  have  wona  out  the  nervea 
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and  mnsides  of  this  superior  article  they  will  cast  it  off  tbeir  hands 
to  he  taken  up  hy  the  local  boards  again  as  a  paaper.  It  will  be 
brought  up  in  pauperism,  and  it  will  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
Union  when  the  League  has  got  its  ends  served. 

The  League  denies  the  necessity  of  teaching  religion,  and  would 
extrude  from  the  school  all  reference  to  God  s  law  and  all  popular 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  moral  conduct  revealea  in  his 
Word.  How  the  character  of  Ihe  pupils  is  to  be  educed,  and  how 
the  teacher  is  to  regulate  the  morals  of  his  scholars  without  teachini^ 
which  may  be  called  religious,  and  which  may  therefore  be  fruitful 
in  discussions  and  heart-burnings,  in  secular  school  (^mroittees,  I 
am  quite  unable  to  comprehend.  DenominationaUsts  propose  a 
conscience-clause,  but  the  secularists  do  not  so  much  as  reco^ise 
a  conscience.  They  propose  to  kill  the  conscience  by  inanition, 
while  the  advocates  or  religious  teaching  wish  to  protect  its  juat 
rights  and  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science. How  can  a  boy  be  told  that  lying  is  wrong,  that  it  is  an 
evil  thing  to  steal,  unless  reference  is  made  to  the 'law  of  God,  and 
the  teaching  is  based  on  thatP  How  can  a  child  be  told  that  help 
is  ready  in  his  efforts  after  goodness,  through  prayer  and  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  if  God  is  not  to  be  named  and  dogmas  are  not  to  be 
permitted  in  our  national  secular  schools  P  To  do  so  would  be  de- 
nominationalism,  and  the  State  is  asked  by  the  Leaj^e  to  affirm 
solemnly  before  heaven  and  earth  that  education  should  be  confined 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  to  the  mere  secular  concerns  of  humanity  : 
and  hence  I  cannot  believe  that  the  League  is  superior  to  the 
Union. 

It  was  pertinently  remarked  at  Newcastle  by  the  Bev.  A.  H. 
Ashwell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Durham  Training  College — "  The 
religious  bodies  have  worked  hard  and  spent  freely;  they  have 
thousands  of  schools  waiting  to  profit  bv  Government  assistance. 
What  schools  have  the  secularists  founded  P  What  schools  have 
they  waiting  for  assistance,  and  only  awaiting  a  relaxation  of 
Government  rules  to  get  that  aid  P  Oh  no !  with  them  the  State 
must  do  all,  but  they  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  did  not 
spend  their  time  and  energy  in  vain  invocations  to  Jupiter.*' 
Those  who  teach  on  the  principles  of  the  Union  have  provision  made 
for  2,600,000  children ;  350,000  are  said  to  be  without  the  means 
of  education.  The  League  says,  Begin  anew,  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  the  existing  schools,  or  ignore  them ;  "  let  the  dead  past  bixry 
its  dead,"  and  let  us  have  from  Government  sources,  t.  e.,  grants 
and  local  assessments ;  i.  e.,  taxes,  £8,000,000  a  year,  to  provide  a 
worldly  education  for  worldly  purposes,  to  suit  the  aims  of  worldly- 
men,  who  are  worldl^r  wise  enougn  to  ask  others  to  pay  to  provide 
them  with  men-machines  for  mines,  factories,  potteries,  mills,  and. 
workshops,  whom  they  will  consign,  when  they  are  worn  orit,  to 
the  poor>rates,  as  the  proper  source  whence  useless  membe^'a  of 
the  State,  worn  out  in  making  profits  for  them^  should  find  an 
easy  passage  smoothed  towards  the  grave.oigt  zed  by  Google 
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What !  bare  t  world  of  worldKngt,  a  soeietj  of  trained  aad 
akilled  men  and  women,  who  know  nothing  of  life  and  its  dutiea 
hat  what  may  fit  them  to  be  better  prodneert  of  worldly  wealth  I 
Oh,  mreij  a  leagoe  of  derils  eonld  wish  no  more  thorough  a  tr4ns- 
ibrmation  of  eaith  than  to  find  this  greed  of  gain  triamphant  orer 
all  godly  endeaTonr.  If  we  want  to  hare  eaaeated  men,  we  must 
ha^ean  edocation  for  them  which  will  gi^e  a  chance  to  their 
hif^r  natnre.  To  weave  roond  the  soal  a  network  of  worldlioeM, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grare,  will  not  be  tolerated  now.  We  most 
hare  a  recognition  of  the  spiritaal  element  in  man. 

I  hare  only  now  to  remark  that  the  Union,  by  accepting  of  and 
mvplementiDg  to  the  Ml  extent  that  is  necessary  all  existing 
efficient  schools,  is  making  a  much  more  rational  and  moderate 
vropotal  than^e  Leagne.  The  religions  bodies  of  the  conn  try 
bare  been  striving  might  and  main  to  bring  up  the  education  to 
the  level  of  the  country's  needs,  but  they  have  only  been  aided  by 
Goremment  in  proportion  to  ikeir  generosity,  not  the  national 
requirements.  It  is  Government  therefore,  and  not  the  denomina- 
tionalitts,  who  deserve  blame.  Bat  most  of  all  it  i«  the  secularists 
of  the  Leagne,  who  have  withheld  the  means  which  would  have 
brought  ont  the  requisite  Government  aid  to  have  educated  the 
whde  people. 

The  League  advocates  compulsory  education,  enforced  by  fine 
and  imprisonment^they  intend  to  constitute  that  very  ignorance 
which  they,  in  their  worldliness,  have  initiated  and  perpetuated  a 
crime,  lliey  say  make  your  child  fit  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
getting  money,  or  you  shall  be  regarded  as  a  fit  person  for  the  per- 
secntin^  energies  of  the  commercial  rulers  of  England.  But  the 
Union  is  willing  to  use  suasion  and  persuasion,  and  is  content  to 
propose  that  only  those  who  resolutely  withhold  education  from 
their  children,  due  opportunity  being  provided,  shall  suffer,  and 
that  by  declaring  that  his  own  fault  shall  be  his  punish oent,  a^  he 
shall  only  profit  oy  the  labour  of  educated  children. 

Once  more,  I  note  that  the  local  rating  system  advocated  by  the 
League  would  only  perpetuate  and  extend  the  evils  already  suffered 
by  the  ooor-law,  and  on  the  present  system  of  education,  for  tlie 
poorer  aistricts  would  be  overburdened  and  the  richer  would  bo 
scarcely  touched.  That  ifi,  the  country  districts,  whence  trade 
draAs  her  recruita,  would  require  to  pay  for  the  training  of  those 
horn  whose  labours  the  wealthy  towns  engaged  in  manufnctures 
would  reap  the  profits — so  enriching  the  rich  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  poor.  1  go  in  for  the  Union  method  of  settlement,  not 
tar  that  of  the  Leagne.  M.  T. 
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Pisfutff. 


HAS  THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY  BEEN  ON  THE  WHOLE  JUST  AND 
WISEP 

▲FFIBMITIYK  jLBTICLB. — I. 

"There  were  timet  of  old  when  soTereigiis  made  progress  thvough  the 
land,  and  when,  at  the  prodamation  of  their  heralda,  they  caused  to  be 
scattered  heaps  of  coin  among  the  people.  That  may  hare  been  a  goodlj 
spectacle,  but  it  is  also  a  goomy  spectacle,  in  the  altered  spirit  and  circum- 
stances of  our  times,  when  a  soTcreign  is  enabled,  through  the  wisdom  of 
her  Great  Council  assembled  in  Parliament,  again  to  scatter  blessings  among 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  wise  and  prudent  laws,  which  do  not  sap  in  any 
respect  the  foundations  of  duty,  but  which  strike  away  the  shackles  from 
the  arm  of  industry,  which  giye  new  inoentiTe  and  new  reward  to  toil,  and 
which  win  more  and  more  ror  the  throne,  and  for  the  institutions  of  the 
oountry,  the  gratitude,  the  confldenoe,  and  the  lore  of  an  united  people.*' 
— Drom  the  Speech  of  Mr,  Qladetone  on  inirodwfing  the  Fremeh  l^eaiy^ 

I TUCB  it  that  the  diBtinotive  financial  policjr  of  the  present  century 
ia  that  popularly  known  as  Free  Trade,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  it  is  so  simple  a  matter  to  prore  to  de- 
monstration that  this  great  policy  is  a  sound  one,  and  therefore 
just,  wise,  and  beneficiai,  both  to  our  own  people  and  to  the  peoples 
of  other  nations. 

Indeed,  the  very  term  itself  seems  to  contain  within  it  the  proof 
of  its  own  justice,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  should  be  here 
discussing  a  matter  which  was  proved  and  finally  settled  some 
thirty  years  ago.  The  question  therefore  occurs,  "  Why  are  we 
doing  so  P  "  and  to  this  the  answer  is  a  very  simple,  and  is  entirely  a 
party-political  one.  The  Tories  last  year  tried  the  cry  of  "  No 
Popery,"  and  on  that  they  were  tremendously  beaten.  Takini;^ 
advantage  of  the  existing  distress  and  depression  of  trade,  they 
have  again  taken  up,  as  a  last  resource,  the  already  exhausted  cry 
of  **  Protection,"  pretending  with  their  usual  plausibility  that  they 
are  doing  so  out  of  consideration  for  the  people.  They  know  that 
the  French  Treaty  will  expire  this  year,  ana  that  the  q  lestion  of 
its  renewal  will  oome  on  for  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  they 
possess  a  faint  hope  that  thejr  may  by  that  time  so  successfully  have 
imbued  the  people  with  their  wilful  misrepresentations,  that  the^ 
may  have  the  bare  possibility  of  defeating  the  Government  on  this 
question.  That  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  will  prevent  th& 
realization  of  these  projects  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
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That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difitren,  and  a  great  depresnon  of 
trade,  is  xinforttmatelj  true,  bnt  that  neither  results  from  Free 
Trade  will  be  hereawr  abtmdantly  prored.  That  one  or  two 
trades  have  been  injured  bj  this  policy  may  rerpr  well  be,  and  that 
consequently  each  trade  asks  for  and  would  like  protection  for 
iteelf,  is  perhaps  natural  enough,  but  this  eannot  be  taken  into 
isoowii  against  the  i^icj  which  benefits  the  nation  as  a  wbole. 
Ikis  iadiFidnal  desire  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  extension  of 
fte  wish  which  may  probably  be  entertakied  by  seyeral  persona 
wh»  XDSff  oaiTT  on  the  same  trade  in  the  same  street,  and  eaeh  of 
whom  wottM  like  the  otken  to  be  extinj^nished,  so  that  his  indi- 
fidnal  business  m^ht  be  tiMieby  benefite<L' 

fHie  present  inquiry  is  eonflned  to  this  century,  but  I  may  just 
remind  the  reader  that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  eriginatedf 
ahhoueh  not  carried  into  effect,  in  the  last  eentui^  by  the  Com-' 
mercial  Treatj  with  France  then  negotiated  by  William  Pitt. 

I  propose  in  the  first  instance  to  show  that  this  Free  Trade 
policy  is  sound  in  principle  and  theory,  and  then  to  prore  from 
expeiienoe  that  it  is  souna  in  practice. 

The  old  policy  was,  either  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  any 
srticle  of  foreign  manufacture  or  produce,  or  to  levy  such  enormous 
dntiea  ujfoa  them  as  effectually  to  prevent  their  introduction. 

ftp^V<T>g  of  tha  past  polioy,  Adam  Smith,  in  his  celebrated 
mA  OA  tha  "  Waalth  of  JNationf /'  says  :— 

^The  two  prinotpki  b«ag  sstabH^Md,  howerer,  that  wealth  conaiated  in 
grid  aad  aikar,  and  thai  these  aietali  eoold  be  brought  into  a  country  which 
had  no  mines,  only  by  the  bakaoe  of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greater 
» than  it  impovted,  it  naoeaaarily  became  the  great  olgect  of  pohtiaal 
r  to  dimmish  aa  maah  aa  poaatble  the  importatioB  of  foreign  goods 


ftr  faaaae  eonaamptioB,  and  to  increaae  aa  moeh  aa  possible  the  exportation 
of  the  pioduea  of  domastie  indnatiy.  Its  two  great  esginea  for  enriching 
tka  eouBftry,  tharafoce,  were  Mafteaints  upon  importation,  and  enoourage- 
aaat  to  e^MMiation. 

*ne  lestiainta  upon  hnporftation  were  of  two  kinds  i — 

*lsi.  BestraiBtB  i»on  the  unporlation  of  snoh  foreign  goods  for  home 
I— iiiMlitioiu  m  oonld  be  predneed  at  home,  from  whaterer  oountxy  they 
W&19  mporteo. 

«^iad.  Seatninta  iqpon  the  importation  of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds  from 
Aoae  I— Ikiilsf  eeanthas  with  whidi  the  biOaooe  of  trade  waa  supposed 
tsbe  ttadfantegeoM.  GOieae  diffinent  leatiaints  consisted  sometimes  in 
Mgk  ikilisB,  aad  •"■■*^»*«"»*«  in  abaolate  prohibitiona. 

*  gapes  tatien  waa  sansaa^airl,  aometimea  1^  drawbacks,  sometimes  by 
bosntieB,  sometimes  by  adrantageous  treaties  of  oommeroe  with  foreign 
'  B«   by   the   establishment  of  ooloaiea   in   diatant 


Isveh  yagrat  that  in  tiiis  hraaoh  of  tha  sulyeot  this  article  wifl 
eensnt  almoat  antMy  ctf  quotations,  but  to  prove  a  prineipla,  I 
eeumve  I  aa  oonp^kd  to  shew  the  aathoritias  on  which  my 
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opinion  it  based,  and  the  matter  onoted*  oomiag  from  the  lips  or 
pent  of  men  eminent  in  financial  tcienee,  ean  tell  its  own  tale 
Detter  without  than  with  any  comments  of  mine. 

In  speaking  of  the  "unreasonableness  of  those  restraints  (on 
importation)  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  system," 
Dr.  Smith  proceeds  thus  :— 

**  Those  mutual  restraints  (hj  IVsnoe  and  Enghmd)  hare  put  an  end  to 
almost  all  fair  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and  tmngglers  are  now 
the  principal  importer!,  either  of  Britbh  goods  into  France^  or  of  Frendi 
goods  into  Great  Britain.  The  prinoiplee  which  I  haye  been  r^n%iniw%g  jq 
the  foregoing  ohapter  took  their  origin  from  prirate  interest  and  the 
spirit  of  monopolj ;  those  whidi  I  am  going  to  eiamine  in  thia,  from 
national  prejudice  and  animosity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  weQ 
be  expected,  still  more  unreasonable.  Th^  are  so  eren  upon  the  prin- 
ciplee  of  the  commercial  sjstem. 

*'  1st  Though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade  between 
France  and  England,  for  example,  the  balance  wouM  be  in  faTOur  d 
France,  it  would  bT  no  means  foUow  that  such  a  trade  would  be  diaadTan- 
tageous  to  Englano,  or  that  the  ^eral  balance  as  to  its  whole  trade  would 
therebj  be  turned  more  against  it  If  the  wines  of  France  are  better  and 
cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  or  its  linens  than  those  of  Oermany,  it 
would  be  more  adTanfageous  for  Ghreat  Britain  to  purchase  both  the  wkie 
and  the  foreign  linen  which  it  had  occasion  for  of  France,  than  of  Portugal 
and  Qermany.  Though  the  Talue  of  the  annual  importations  from  France 
would  tberebT  be  greatly  augmented,  the  Talue  of  the  whole  annual  inqxnta- 
tions  would  be  diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  Frendi  goods  of  the  aame 
quality  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the  other  two  countries.  This  woidd 
be  the  case  eren  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  French  goods  im- 
ported ¥rere  to  be  consumed  in  Qreat  Britain. 

'*  But  secondly.  A  great  part  of  them  might  be  re-exported  to  other 
countries,  where,  being  sold  with  profit,  they  might  hmg  bade  a  return  equal 
in  Talue,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  French  goods  imported. 
What  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  Sast  India  trade  might  poaaiUy  ba 
true  of  the  French,— that  though  the  greater  part  of  But  India  gooda 
were  bought  with  gold  and  silTer,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them,  to 
other  countries  brought  back  more  gold  and  silTcr  to  that  which  carried 
on  the  trade  than  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  amounted  to.  One  of  tha 
most  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade,  at  present,  consists  in  the 
carriage  of  French  goods  to  other  European  countries.  Some  part  even 
of  the  Erench  wine  drunk  in  Great  Britain  is  clandestinely  imported  teom. 
Holland  and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a  free  trade  between  France  and 
England,  or  if  French  goods  could  be  imported  upon  paying  only  the 
same  duties  as  other  Europesn  nations,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, England  might  haTC  some  share  of  a  trade  which  is  fonnd  so  adysm* 
tageous  to  Holland. 

**3rdly,  and  lastly.  There  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can  deteiw 
mine^on  which  side  what  is  called  the  balance  between  any  two  countrica  lies, 
or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  Talue.  Kational  prejudice  and 
animosity,  prompted  always  by  the  priTate  interest  of  particuUur  traders, 
are  the  principles  which  generally  direct  our  judgment  upon  all  queationa 
ooncermng  it.  There  are  two  criterions,  howercr,  which  haTe  frequently- 
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btm  app«led  to  upcn  foeh  oociiioiM :  ih»  (XMlom-lioiiM  boolu»  aad  tb« 
flonrM  of  osolMiige.  The  Cuttom-hotwe  books*  I  think  it  it  now  Mno- 
nJlj  acknowledge,  are  a  wetj  onoartain  eritcrion,  on  aeoonnt  of  tha 
iBaceanicj  of  the  Talnation  at  whidi  the  greater  part  of  goods  are  rated 
in  them.    The  coniae  of  exchange  ii,  perhapa,  ahnoit  eqoaUj  so.** 

That  which  Dr.  Smith  in  1775  thAdowed  forth  m  tlio  probftble 
retolt  of  A  financial  policr  such  as  that  which  we  hare  adopted, 
it  will  be  teen  has  actuallj  come  to  paM.  Bat  I  giro  his  own 
words: — 

"I  have  endeanred  to  show,  even  npon  the  principles  of  the  oommewial 
qpitem,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  la j  extraordinarr  restraints  npon  the  im* 
poftation  of  goods  from  those  oountries  with  whicn  the  balsnee  of  trade  is 
npposed  to  be  disadTantsgeoos. 

''Nothing,  howerer,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  whole  doctrine  of 
the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which  not  only  these  lestritnts,  hot  almost  all 
ths  other  rsgnlations  of  commerce,  srs  fbanded.  When  two  places  trade 
with  one  another,  this  doctrine  supposes  that,  if  the  balance  be  ereni 
Bother  of  them  e^her  loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  Issns  in  anj  d^grse  to  one 
ode,  tliat  one  of  them  losss,  and  the  other  gains  in  jproportion  to  its 
dsslension  from  the  exact  equiUbrium.  Both  suppositiOQs  are  false.  *A 
tnde  which  is  forced  bj  means  of  bountiss  and  monopolies,  mar  be,  and  com- 
■Mttlr  is,  disadrantaceona  to  the  country  in  whose  &Tour  it  is  meant  to  be 
atablithed,  as  I  shaU  endeaTour  to  show  hereafter.  But  that  trade  which, 
without  force  or  constraint,  is  naturallj  and  rcgularlj  carried  on  betweea 
SRj  two  places,  is  always  adt antageous,  though  not  always  equally  so, 
to  both. 

"By  adrantage  or  aain,  I  understand,  not  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
pMi  nd  sihrer,  but  that  of  the  exchangeable  ralue  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the  increase  of  the  annual  rsrenoe 
of  its  inhabitants. 

'*If  the  balance  be  eren,  and  if  the  trade  between  the  two  places  consist 
altogether  in  the  exchange  of  their  natire  commodities,  they  will,  upon 
iio«(  occasions,  not  onl;|r  both  gain,  but  tber  will  gain  equally,  or  rery  near 
equally ;  each  will  in  this  case  afford  a  market  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  pro- 
dace  of  the  other :  each  will  refdace  a  capital  which  had  been  employea  in 
niiing  and  preparing  for  tho  market  this  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
other,  and  whi<m  had  been  distributed  among,  and  giren  rerenue  and  main- 
taosnoe  to,  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  pert  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each,  therefore,  will  indirectly  deriTo  their  rerenue  and  msioteoance  from 
tbsotb^,  as  the  commodities  exdianged  too  are  eupposed  to  be  of  equal 
nine,  so  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade  will,  upon  moat  occaaiona^ 
be  equal,  or  Tory  nearly  equal :  and  both  being  employed  in  raiatng  the 
natire  commodities  of  the  two  countries,  the  rerenue  and  miintenanoe  which 
tkeir  distribution  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or 
icrj  neariy  eqoaL  Thia  rsTeaue  and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  aferded, 
vih  be  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If 
these  siu>uld  annnally  amount  to  £100,000,  for  example,  or  to  a  milBon  on 
each  tide,  each  of  them  would  afford  an  annual  rerenuo  in  the  one  case  of 
£160,000,  in  the  other  of  a  million  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

**  The  sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  sre  thus  erected  into  political 
aaxima  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire  i  for  it  is  the  most  onderiing 
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tradefmen  only  who  make  it  a  rale  to  enploj  ehieflj  thrar  own  onBtomarii 
a  gwat  trader  purohases  hia  goods  lUwajs  where  thej  are  ebeapeat  and  bert^ 
without  reeard  to  any  little  interest  of  this  kind. 

**Bj  sucn  maxims  as  these,  howerer,  nations  hare  been  taught  that  their 
interest  consisted  in  begganng  all  their  neighboars.  Eaeh  nation  hat  been 
made  to  look  with  an  inridious  eye  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the  nations 
with  which  it  trades,  and  to  oonsider  their  gain  as  its  own  loss.  OommeroiL 
which  ought  natundly  to  be,  among  nations  as  among  individoala,  a  bond 
of  union  and  friendship,  has  become  the  most  fertile  source  of  discord  and 
animosity.  The  capricious  ambition  of  kings  and  ministers  has  not,  during 
the  present  and  preceding  eentury,  been  more  fatal  to  the  reposed  Europe^ 
tiian  the  impertinent  jealousy  of  merchants  and  manuftMstoren.  The  Wokbee 
and  injustice  of  the  rnlen  of  mankind  is  an  aneient  eril,  for  which,  I  am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  scarce  admit  of  a  remedy.  But  tht 
mean  rapacity,  the  monopolising  spirit  of  merchants  and  msnufiMtonrs, 
who  neither  are»  nor  ought  to  be,  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  oannol 
perhaps  be  corrected,  may  Tery  easily  be  prewnted  from  dvturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  any  body  but  themselrea.  •  •  • 

A  nation  that  would  enrioh  itself  by  a  foreign  trade,  is  certainly  most  likely 
to  do  so  when  its  neighbours  are  all  ri&,  industrious,  and  oommeroial 
nations.  A  great  nation,  surrounded  on  all  sidea  by  wandering  aaragea 
and  poor  barbarians,  might  no  doubt  aoquire  riches  by  tiie  cultiTalion  of 
its  own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  eommeroe,  bat  not  by  foreign 
trade.  It  seems  to  hare  been  in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptian* 
and  the  modern  Chinese  aoquire  their  great  wealth.  Tlie  andent  Egyptiana, 
it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  oommeroe,  and  the  modem  Ohinese  it  is  known 
hold  it  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent 
protection  of  the  laws.  The  modom  maxims  of  fbrsign  eomnMroe^  by  aiming 
at  tiie  impoTerishment  of  all  our  neighboars,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  ca 
producing  their  intended  effbct,  tend  to  vender  that  reirj  oommeroe  inai^ 
nificant  and  contemptible." 

Dr.  Smith  alk>  inquires  into  the  opention  of  the  Com  Laws  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  shows  that  the  abolition  of  these  laws  most  be 
adrantageons  to  the  country.  On  this  part  of  the  sabject,  how^ 
erer,  I  confine  myself  to  a  quotation  from  a  suppkmental  note  by- 
Mr.  McOalloch,  the  editor  of  the  edition  of  Dr.  cmith's  woric  from 
which  I  hare  quoted.    He  says  :— 

**Bat  the  increase  of  prices  is  not  the  worst  conse^oenoe  of  restricting 
the  importation  of  oom.  The  fluctuations  it  occasions  are  still  moi« 
injurious  than  their  enhancement.  Now  that  the  fireedom  of  the  corn-trade 
is  established,  our  prices  can  hardly  erer  diflbr  more  than  lOt.  or  12s.  a 
quarter  from  the  prices  of  corn  of  equal  quaHty  in  the  surrounding 
countries ;  for  the  expense  of  oonrering  a  quarter  of  wheat  flrom  the 
United  States,  Dantirig,  Hamburgh,  Ac.  to  London,  does  not  exceed  that 
amount.  And  when  prices  in  one  country  are  gOTernc^  by  the  arerage 
prices  of  the  surrounding  countries,  they  must  neoessarify  approach  mneli 
more  nearly  to  a  common  level  than  under  the  restrictiTe  mtem.  Th& 
larji^er  the  surfiice  f^m  which  a  countiy  draws  it  supplies  of  food,  ^e  lees 
fikely  is  it  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  Tsriations  of  harrests.  Hie 
weanwr  that  is  on&youaUe  to  the  orops  rabed  in  a  iifrtiealar  district^  h» 
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IkToimbk  to  tboM  nted  in  diiftrfeto  hsfiiy  •  dlArail 
■oil  or  eEiiial«.  A  £uhm  of  the  oropt  throughout  wa  ezt«iiiiTe  kingdom 
ii  AOidunitF  of  nro  ooooROica;  and  thero  10  no  iniitanoe  of  a  nmaltaneoai 
fitthm  oC  too  oopt  thion^ioat  the  oommeroial  world.  It  it  obe«Ted  bj 
Gibbon,  that  'those  Cuninet  whioh  bo  freooentlj  aiBioted  the  Infhnt 
itpahlie  were  wklom  at  nerer  ezperienoed  oj  the  exteneiTe  empire  oC 
SoHML  The  eooidentel  loercit j  of  an j  ungle  prorince  wai  immediatd^ 
tahered  by  the  plentj  of  ita  more  fortunate  neighboor.'  HoUand,  dnrinff 
the  di^a  of  her  gieateet  proaperitj,  was  chieflj  fid  on  imported  oom{  and 
prises  in  JLmstcrdam  were  oomparattrdj  moderate,  and  flootnated  less 
tfasn  in  any  other  market  of  Surope.  The  experisnce»  in  a  word,  of  all 
sges  and  nations  prores  that  £nsedom  is  the  best  antidote  to  thoee  sudden 
tfoctoationein  the  price  of  com  that  are  so  eiceedip|^y  ruinous  to  all  clasiss 
of  the  eommnni^,  and  most  of  all  to  the  farmer. 

*  But  while  the  freedom  of  commerce  is  prodnctire  of  plenty,  cheapness^ 
and  what,  psthaps,  is  of  still  more  importaDoe,  steadiness  of  price,  mono- 
id ie  '  ^e  parent  of  scarcity,  of  deariMss,  and,  abo^e  aQ,  of  uncertainty** 
When  a  rich  and  highly  populous  connti^  like  England  exdndes  foreign 
prodnee  from  her  marikels,  the  necessity  under  Tdiich  she  is  placed  of 
nsortiiig  to  inferior  soils  for  supplies  of  food,  raises  her  arenige  prices 
sbove  nose  of  the  surrounding  countries.  Hence^  when  an  unusually 
kxurinnt  orqp  occurs,  no  portion  of  the  surplus  produce  can  be  exported 
mASL  the  home  prices  have  fallen  much  below  their  common  lereL  The 
lesl  object  of  the  com-law  of  1815,  which  prerented  the  entry  of 
foreign  wheat  for  consumption  until  the  home  price  reached  80a.,  was  to 
keep  the  price  steadily  up  to  that  lereL  But  the  slightest  aoquaintanee 
mi  the  principles  of  economical  science  would  have  taught  thie  framert 
of  thai  law  that  it  could  not  effect  the  object  in  Tiew.  To  maintain  prices 
m  ai^  partieular  country  at  a  forced  elerstion,  it  is  necessary,  not  only 
that  foreign  com  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  excluded,  but  that 
its  marketo  ahould  nerer  be  oTcrloaded  with  com  of  its  own  fpfowth.  For 
it  is  dear,  according  to  the  principle  now  explained,  that  if  the  supply 
should,  in  ordinary  years,  be  sufficient  to  support  the  population,  it  must^^ 
in  an  nnnaoally  productive  year,[  be  more  than  sufficient  for  that  por- 
poee;  and  it  is  equally  dear  that,  in  the  erent  of  such  a  case  occurring,  its 
BMrohants  oould  not  export  any  portion  of  its  surplus  ]^roduce  until  prieee 
bad  foUen  bdow  the  lerel  of  the  surrounding  countries.  17ow  this  was 
te  precise  situation  of  this  country  at  the  return  of  peace  in  1816.  Agri* 
eaiture  had  been  so  far  extended  preriousl j  to  the  openinff  of  the  ports  of 
Holland  in  1814^  as  to  furnish  a  nearly  adequate  supply  for  our  con* 
RBBption.  And  such  being  the  case,  it  was  obTious  that  ttie  first  luxuriant 
CBop  would  eink  prices ;  and  that  the  market  could  not  be  reliered  by  exporta- 
tian  until  they  iMd  sunk  about  50  per  cent,  under  what  was  then  reckoned 
tkekwest  growing  price!" 

On  the  sonndnetB  of  the  policy  fayooring  treaties  of  commeroe 
between  nationi,  I  may  htye  again  to  treat ;  but  it  may  be  ad- 
TBahle  while  on  the  theory  of  the  matter  to  giye  the  following 
^xAMtioa  firom  Yattel,  who  aayi,— 

'AH  meo  oo^t  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  stand  in  need  ofl  In 
flvfrimitiye  state  of  communion  they  took  them  whererer  they  happened 
la  meet  with  them,  if  another  had  not  before  appropriated  them  to  ms  own 
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use.  The  introduction  of  dominion  and  property  eoold  not  den4?#  bmb  «f 
BO  oMential  ft  riffht,  and  conBoquentlj  it  cannot  take  place  wimoi  \eeifiag 
them,  in  generd,  some  meant  of  procnring  wliat  it  nteftd  or  neecwafy  t* 
tbem.  'Aat  mean  is  commerce ;  bj  it  CTCiy  man  maj  aCill  auppfy  Wm 
wantt.  Thingt  being  now  become  property,  there  are  no  meatna  or  eb- 
taining  them  without  the  owner't  content ;  nor  are  ther  usnaOy  to  be  bad 
for  nothing ;  but  may  be  bouffht  or  exchanged  for  other  tiiinga  of  equl 
yalue.  Men  are  theiefore  unaer  an  obligation  to  canr  on  thai  oommeroe 
with  each  other,  if  they  with  not  to  dcTiate  firom  the  tmwi  of  naitura  }  omI 
thu  obUgaiion  extend*  alto  to  whole  natione  or  ttatee.  It  is  seldom  thai 
nature  it  teen  in  one  place  to  produce  ereiy thing  necettery  for  tke  use  ef 
man  ;  one  country  aboundt  in  com,  another  in  paaturee  aira  eaMie,  a  thM 
in  timber  and  metalt,  &o.  If  aH  these  countries  trade  together,  as  it  agrss- 
able  to  human  nature,  none  of  them  will  be  without  tudi  things  as  are  us«» 
fbl  and  necessary}  and  the  Tiews  of  Nature,  our  eommoB  mother^  will  be 
fulfilled.  Further^  one  countty  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  products  than 
another,  as,  for  inttance,  fitter  for  the  rine  than  for  tillage.  If  trade  Mid 
barter  take  (ilace,  erery  nation,  on  the  certainty  of  procuring  whal  i#  wiots. 


will  employ  its  land  and  industry  in  the  most  adTsntageous 

mankind  in  general  prore  gainers  by  it.    Such  are  the  foundatioDS  of  tte 

general  obligation  mcnmMot  on  nations  reciprocally  to  eulliftale  oom* 

meroe." 

The  following  ^aotation  from  the  speech  of  WiBiam  Pittr  whea 
he  introduced  hiB  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  in  1786^ 
diapoaea  with  great  ability  of  many  of  the  foolisk  objeotuma  wiftk 
which  the  preaent  Treaty  with  France  waa  and  ia  agaailed  ]I# 
said,— 

**  France  was,  by  the  peculiar  ditpentation  of  ProTidence,  S^^^  P^v* 
haps  more  than  any  other  country  upon  earth,  with  what  made  lift  desirabb^ 
in  point  of  toil»  clunate,  and  natural  productions.  It  had  the  most  fertile 
nneyardt  and  the  richest  harreste.  The  greatett  luxnriet  of  lifo  were  pro- 
duced in  it  with  little  cost,  and  with  mcKlerate  labour.  Britain  was  not 
thus  blettcd  by  nature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  postessed,  through  the 
happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  the  equal  tecuritr  of  its  lawa,  aa 
energy  in  its  enterjmse,  and  a  stability  in  its  exertions,  wnich  had  gradu- 
ally raised  it  to  a  high  state  of  commercial  grandeur ;  and  not  bemf  ao 
bouhtiiiilly  gifted  b;^  heayen,  it  had  recourte  to  labour  and  art»  by  wfaish  H 
b&d  acquired  the  abili^  of  tupplying  its  neighbourt  with  all  the  artifloial 
embellishmentt  of  life,  m  exchange  for  their  natural  luxuries.  Thus  standing 
with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly  connection  teemed  to  be  pointed  one 
between  them,  inttead  of  that  ttate  of  unalterable  enmity  which  was  folael^ 
said  to  be  their  true  political  feelings  towards  one  another^** 

Haying  trimn^uuitly  refdted  the  commercial  argmne|nta  agaipafe 
the  treat;^ ,  Mr.  Htt  inquired,  in  answer  to  an  argument  inoidcatiiii 
constant  jealousy  of  France,  "  whether,  in  using  the  wordjeakmr" 
it  was  meant  to  recommend  to  this  ccmntry  such  a  speoies  of  j< 
lonsy  as  should  be  either  mad  or  blind ;  such  a  species  of  jealot 
as  should  indnee  her  eithor  madly  to  throw  away  what  waa  to  mi 
her  happy,  or  blindly  grasp  at  what  must  end  in  her  nun.    Wi 
the  necessity  of  a  personal  animosity  with  France  ao  endeot 
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pM«ik|r  iba  for  ii  we  wera  toMorifioeeTeryeommereial  adtiatage 
1M  i^ipit  flipeot  liroBi  a  friendly  interoonne  with  that  oomitrjr  f  or 
WM  a  pmAo  eomcelioii  between  the  two  khigdomt  to  highly 
oimeire  thaleren  sn  extetiaion  of  oommeree  eonld  not  eonnterpoiae 
it?  The  qnarTela  between  France  and  Britain  had  too  long  con« 
fytad  to  harasi  not  only  thoee  two  great  nations  themselree,  but 
Bad  frequently  embroiled  the  peace  of  Europe,— nay»  they  had  die- 
torbed  the  tranqnillity  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world.  They 
had,  by  th«r  ptat  oonduct,  acted  aa  if  they  were  intended  for  the 
dttbroction  of  eaoh  other ;  but  he  hoped  the  time  was  now  cone 
iriun  ihey  would  justify  the  order  of  the  unirerse,  and  show  that 
they  were  better  calculated  for  the  more  amiable  purposes  of 


against  ^  

Ait  France  was,  and  must  be,  the  unalterable  enemy  of  Britain. 

to  soppose  that  any  nation  was  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another 
wu  wedk  and  childish.  It  had  neither  its  foundation  in  the  ex* 
perienoe  of  nations  nor  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  a  libel  on  the 
oonstitiition  of  political  societies,  uia  supposed  diabolical  malice  ia 
tke  original  fnune  of  man." 

That  the  principles  here  adyooated  were  appreciated  by  oat 
aefehsnts  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  is  eyident  from  th# 
petitions  of  the  merchants  of  London  presented  to  the  House  of 
GnmBODs  on  8th  of  May,  1820.  Petiticms  to  the  same  effect  were 
abo  Resented  from  aU  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing 
towns.  That  from  ^e  merchants  of  London  was  <frawn  up  by 
Aomts  Tooke,  Esq.,  the  eminent  author  of  a  work  on  "  Prices. 
iTentore  to  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  froin  this  petition : — 

^'Ihat  the  prerailing  prgudices  ia  fiiToar  of  the  protectiTe  or  restrictiT* 
qritem  may  be  traced  to  we  erroneous  luppoaition  that  every  importation 
dffardgn  commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  disoonraaement  of  our 
own  prodoctiona  to  the  same  extent ;  whereas  it  may  be  cleany  shown  that* 
illiKragh  the  partionlar  description  of  produce  which  could  not  stand 
agii&st  unresteined  foreign  competition  would  be  disoouraced,  yet,  as  no 
BiqKnrtation  could  be  oox^nued  for  any  length  of  time  wiwout  a  oorre* 
mmdiog  exportation,  direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  enoonragement^ 
or  the  purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some  other  production  to  wluoh  our 
■tnstiim  might  be  better  suited ;  thus  affording  at  least  an  equal,  and  pro* 
Uily  a  greater,  and  certainly  a  more  benefloial  emplo/ment  to  our  own 
e^^  and  labour. 

"That  of  the  numerous  protectiTe  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  com* 
aerdal  code,  it  may  be  proved  that  wkUe  all  operate  a$  a  verjf  heavjf  taw  en 
Sneommnmfy  at  (arge^  very  few  are  of  amy  uftimate  heneJU  loihe  claeees  if* 
wkote  favour  they  were  originally  inttiinted^  turns  to  the  extent  qf  the  lo$i 
oteatieued  by  them  to  other  eiauee, 

Ihat  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protective  system,  not 
ftt  least  ia  that  the  artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  industry,  or 
Miana  of  production,  Mainst  fordan  competition,  is  set  up  as  a  ground 
of  flUn  by  oth^  branches  for  simiUr  protection  |  so  that  if  the  reaMning 
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upon  wbieh  theie  rettriotiTa  or  prohibitory  rvgiilataons  are  foonded  were 
followed  out  oontistentlj,  it  would  not  flop  tbori  of  eiduding  ot  from  aU 
Iburign  oommoroe  whataoerer.  And  the  aaooo  train  of  argunMBi  whieh, 
with  oorreaponding  probibiliona  and  protective  dutiea,  afa^ild  exolode  ua 
from  foreign  trade,  mif^ht  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the  rt-^nmeimemt  of 
restrictions  tipon  the  ifUerckango  of  prodmetiouo  (unoonneoted  with  public 
rerenuc)  among  the  kingdoms  composing  ihe  Union^  or  tumong  the  comUriee 
4^  the  same  kingdom** 

Ooaing  to  «  more  recent  but  no  leaa  eminent  anthor,  I  now 

S're  a  few  <}uotations  from  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  on 
e  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy/'  aettiug  out  with  an  eztraet 
from  what  he  says  as  to  the  CorD-Laws  :— 

**  One  of  the  commonest  oases  of  discriminating  duties  is  that  of  a  tax  on 
the  importation  of  a  commodity  capable  of  being  produced  at  home,  un- 
accompanied by  sn  equivalent  tax  on  the  home  production.  A  commodity 
is  nerer  permanently  imported  unless  it  can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a 
•mailer  cost  of  labour  and  capital  on  the  whole  than  is  necessary  for  pro« 
dndng  it  here.  If  therefore,  by  a  duty  on  the  importation,  it  is  rendered 
oheaper  to  produce  the  article  than  to  import  it,  an  extra  quantity  of  labour 
and  capital  is  expended  without  any  extra  result.  The  labour  is  useleas, 
and  the  capital  is  spent  in  paying  people  for  laboriously  doinff  nothing. 
All  custom  duUea  which  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  the  home  pro- 
duction of  the  taxed  article  are  thus  an  eminently  waateful  mode  of  raising 
arerenue. 

**  This  character  belongs  in  a  peouh'ar  degree  to  custom  dntiei  on  the 
produce  of  land,  unleas  counteryailed  by  excise  duties  on  the  home  produc- 
tion. Such  taxes  bring  less  into  the  public  treasury,  compared  with  what 
fbe^  take  from  the  consumers,  than  any  other  imposts  to  which  ciTihied 
nations  are  usually  subject.  If  the  wheat  produced  in  a  country  is  twentj 
millions  of  quarters,  and  the  consumption  twenty-one  millions,  a  million 
being  annually  imported ;  and  if  on  this  million  a  duty  is  laid  which  raisea 
the  price  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  the  price  which  is  raised  is  not  that  of 
the  million  only,  but  of  the  whole  twenty-one  millions.  Taking  the  most 
fitTOurable  but  extremely  improbable  supposition  that  the  importation  is 
not  at  all  checked,  nor  the  home  production  enlarged,  the  State  gains  a  re- 
Tenue  of  only  half  a  miUion,  while  the  consumers  are  taxed  ten  millions 
and  a  half,  the  ten  millions  being  a  contribution  to  the  home  growers^ 
who  are  forced  by  competition  to  resign  it  all  to  the  landlords.  The  con- 
•umer  thus  pays  to  the  owners  of  land  an  additional  tax,  equal  to  twenty  timew 
that  which  he  pays  to  the  State.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  tax  reallj 
diecks  importation.  Suppose  importation  stopped  altogether  in  ordinaiy 
jears  i  it  being  found  that  the  million  of  quarters  can  be  obtained  by  a  more 
elaborate  cultivation,  or  by  breaking  up  inferior  land  at  a  less  sdranoe  than 
ten  shillings  upon  the  price— say,  for  instance,  five  shilling  a  quarter. 
The  revenue  now  obtains  nothing,  except  from  the  extraordmary  importa 
which  may  happen  to  take  place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  the  con* 
anmers  pay  every  year  a  tax  of  five  shillings  on  the  whole  twenty-one  millions 
of  quartern,  amounting  to  five  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling.  Of  this  the 
odd  £250,000  goes  to  compensate  the  growers  of  the  last  million  of  quar- 
ters for  the  labour  and  capital  wasted  under  the  compulsion  of  the  law.  The 
jwmaining  five  millions  go  to  enrich  the  landlord  as  before. 
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"Snob  is  the  <KMntioD  d  what  am  teohnieaUj  teroMd  corn-kwt,  when 
fint  kid  on;  and  such  oonttDuai  to  be  their  operatioii, to  kmg  aa  thi^  haT» 
anj  eftot  at  all  in  rainag  the  priee  oiwrn.    .    .    . 

"The  Npeal  of  oom-kwt  tends  to  lower  rentf,  hot  it  anobainf  a  foroe 
which,  in  a  proff^reMiTe  state  of  capital  and  population,  restores  taid  ereii 
bcwases  the  fomer  aaMMint.  There  is  ever/  reason  to  expeet  that,  nnder 
the  Tirtnallj  free  importation  of  agrionltoral  produce^  at  last  extorted  from 
the  ndtng  powers  of  this  ooontiy,  the  price  of  food,  if  popnlation  goes  on 
inonssing,  will  gradoaUj,  but  steadilj,  rise,  though  this  eflbet  nukj,  for  • 
time,  be  postponed  bj  the  strong  current  which,  in  this  oountrj,  has  set  in 
(snd  the  impulse  is  extending  itee&f  to  other  oountriss)  towards  the  ia* 
pro? ement  of  agrieoltonl  science,  and  its  increased  application  to  practice/* 

Oq  the  subject  of  taxes  on  commodities  f^BamUjt  Mr.  Mill 
says:- 

'^There  is  one  more  point,  relating  to  the  operation  of  taxes  on  oommo* 
dities  conTcyed  from  one  ooontry  to  another,  which  requires  notice ;  the 
influence  which  thej  exert  on  hitemational  exchanges.  Exery  tax  on  % 
cofflmoditj  tenda  to  raise  its  price,  and  consequently  to  lessen  the  demand 
ibrit  in  the  mai^et  in  which  it  is  sold 

"Taxes  on  foreign  trade  are  of  two  kinds-- taxes  on  imports  and  on  es* 
ports.  On  the  first  aspect  of  the  matter  it  would  seem  that  both  these 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  commodity ;  that  taxes  on  exports 
ooasequently  fall  entirely  on  fbreigoers,  taxes  on  imports  entirely  on  Uie 
heme  oonanmer.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  howerer,  is  much  more  cois* 
I^icated.'' 

I  dare  not,  for  fear  of  intruding  on  space,  quote  the  examples 
by  which  Mr.  Mill  illustrates  the  subject,  bat  an^  reader  will  find 
them  by  referring  io  page  513  of  the  People's  Edition  of  the  work 
named  ;  yiz.,  "  The  P^nciples  of  Political  Economy." 

On  the  subject  of  taxing  imports,  I  must  craTe  the  reader's 
indulgence  for  the  introduction  of  the  following  extract  from 
tiie  Fame  excellent  work: — 

"  Those  are,  therefore,  in  the  right  who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports 
ars  partly  paid  by  foreigners ;  but  they  are  mistaken  when  tbey  say  that  it 
n  by  the  foreign  producer.  It  is  not  on  the  person  from  whom  we  buy, 
kst  <m  all  those  who  buy  from  u»,  that  a  portion  of  our  custom  duties  spon- 
tsaeoaaly  falls.  It  is  the  foreign  consumer  of  our  exported  commodities 
who  is  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them,  because  we  maintain  reTcnoe 
dataes  on  fcnreign  goods. 

**  There  are  but  two  cases  in  which  duties  on  commodities  can  in  an^ 
d^grse  or  in  any  manner  fall  on  the  producer.  One  is,  when  the  article  is 
ttriet  monopoly,  and  at  a  sesrciiy  price.  The  price  in  this  case  beiug  only 
hnnted  by  the  desires  of  the  buyer;  the  sum  obtaioed  for  the  restricted 
supply  being  the  utmost  which  the  buyers  would  gire  rather  than  go 
v^out  it ;  if  the  Treasury  intercepts  a  part  of  this  the  price  cannot  be 
&rther  raised  to  compensate  for  the  tax,  and  it  must  be  paid  for  from  the 
Bimopofy  profits.  A  tax  on  rare  snd  high-priced  wines  wiU  fall  wholly  on 
the  growers,  or  rather  on  the  owners  of  the  vineyards.  The  second  case  in 
ohislt  the  pvodeesv  sometimes  bears  a  portion  of  the  tax,  is  more  iropor* 
Isntt  the  eose  of  duties  on  the  produce  of  Umd  or  of  mines.     These  might 
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b«  to  bi^^M  to  cUaunith  wtwriilly  tlM  dnoMuid  fbr  the  pro^noa,  and  com- 
ml  the  abandonment  of  aome  of  the  inkaicft  qnalitiea  of  baad  or  minai. 
SuDpoting  this  to  be  the  effect,  the  oonaumera,  both  in  the  oocmtiy  itialf 
ana  in  thote  whioh  dealt  with  it,  would  obtain  the  pfoduee  at  aiMUer  ooat ; 
and  a  paii  only,  inatead  of  the  whole,  of  the  duty  would  ML  en  the  ym* 
chaser,  who  would  be  indenmifled  ohiedj  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  landowiMM 
or  mine-owners  in  the  producing  eountry. 

^  Duties  on  importation  maj,  then,  be  divided  into  two  olasasa :  those 
whioh  haye  the  effrat  of  encouraging  some  particular  branch  of  domestic 
industry,  and  those  which  have  not.  The  former  are  purshr  miadiieTOua, 
both  to  the  oountrj  imposing  thenv  and  to  those  with  whom  it  trades. 
liicT  prerent  a  aaTing  of  labour  and  oa|ntal,  whioh,  if  permitted  to  be  mada^ 
would  be  divided,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  between  the  importing 
country  and  the  countries  which  buy  what  that  country  does,  or  mighty  ex- 
port. 

**  The  other  dass  of  duties  are  those  which  do  not  encourage  one  mode 
of  procuring  an  article  at  the  expenae  of  another,  but  allow  interohange  to 
take  place,  just  as  if  the  duty  did  not  exist,  and  to  produoe  ^e  saving  of 
labour  which  constitutes  the  motire  to  international  as  to  all  othtt  eom- 
meroe.  Of  this  kind  are  duties  on  the  importation  of  any  commodify 
which  ooold  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  produced  at  home ;  and  duties  not 
auiBciently  high  to  counterbalance  the  difference  of  expense  between  the 
production  of  the  artiele  at  home  and  its  importation.  Of  the  money 
which  ia  brought  into  the  Treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes,  of  thia  last 
description,  a  pari  only  is  paid  bj  the  people  of  that  country ;  the  remainder 
by  the  foreign  consumers  of  their  goods. 

**  Nevertheless,  this  latter  kind  of  taxes  are,  in  principle,  as  ineligible  aa 
the  former,  though  not  precisely  on  the  same  ground.**    .    .    . 

On  the  subject  of  "  Fh>teotion,"  Mr.  Mill  wisely  says  :-- 

'*  Of  these  £dse  theories,  the  most  notable  is  the  doctrine  of  protection  to 
naUve  industry ;  a  phrase  meaning  the  prohibition,  or  the  disoouragemeni 
by  heavy  duties,  of  such  foreign  commodities  as  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced at  home.  If  the  theory  involved  in  this  system  had  been  correct,  the 
practical  conclusions  grounded  on  it  would  not  have  been  unreasonable.  The 
theory  was,  that  to  buy  things  produced  at  home  was  a  national  benefit^ 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  commodities  generally  a  national  loss.  It 
heing  at  the  same  time  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  boy 
l&reign  commodities  in  preference  to  domestic  whenever  they  are  eitlMr 
cheaper  or  better,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  appeared  in  tlus  respect  So 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  he  was  certain,  if  left  to  his  own  in* 
elinations,  to  do  what,  according  to  the  theory,  waa  inkirioiis  to  the  publio. 

**  It  was  shown,  however,  in  our  analysis  of  the  eflbeta  of  intemationei 
trade,  as  it  had  been  often  shown  by  ibnner  writers,  that  t^  importataoii 
of  foreign  commodities,  in  the  common  course  of  traiBo,  never  takea  plaoo 
etxcept  when  it  is,  economically  speaking,  a  national  good,  by  causiiif  th* 
same  amount  of  oommodities  to  be  obtamed  at  a  sosaller  eoat  of  labour  and 
capital  to  the  oountry.  To  prohibit,  therefore,  this  importation,  or  impoao 
duties  which  prevent  it,  is  to  render  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  oofwattf 
lasa  efficient  m  produetion  than  they  would  otherwise  be  t  and  eompel  •  WM*e 
of  the  diffiBtenoe  between  the  labour  and  eapitalneeeesary  fbrtiM  ha»epvodii»> 
tioB  <^the  eommodify,  and  thai  whioh  ia  required  fnr  pm inning  the  thinfS 
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viDivliiGfa  ii  earn  be  pvichMed  from  Abroad.  The  amoant  of  naiional  ]im 
ibm  oefWMoned  ia  moSmmred  by  the  egoeii  of  the  price  at  which  the  oommodity 
ii  pRNhced,  orer  that  at  which  it  could  be  imported.  In  the  caee  of  mana- 
iMtoied  goods  the  whole  Afieieooe  between  the  two  ptioee  is  abeorbed  in 
MeamfyiBg  the  prodnetn  for  waete  of  labour  or  of  the  capital  which 
iapportB  that  labour.  Thoee  who  are  tuppoeed  to  be  benefited,  namely  the 
miiian  of  the  protected  articles  (unless  tney  form  an  ezdutiTe  company, 
Md  have  a  noiMpkw  i^^aiast  their  own  countrymen  as  well  as  against 
km§mn}p  do  not  obtain  higher  proits  than  other  people.  All  is  sheer 
Ion  to  the  oowUiy  as  well  as  to  the  consumer.  When  the  protected  article 
is  a  prodttet  of  agriculture^ the  waste  of  labour  not  being  incurred  on  the 
vhole  produce^  hot  oaly  on  what  may  be  called  the  h^t  instahnent  of  it— 
fte  extra  prioe  is  oofy  in  part  an  indemnity  tor  waste,  the  remainder  being 
atsxpaidto  the  landlords. 


*'Inoountries  in  which  the  system  of  protection  is  decliningi  but  ndt 
70t  nholljr  ciTen  np,  such  as  the  United  States,  a  doctrine  has  come  into 
notioe  wluoo  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  free  trade  and  restriction, 
asme^,  that  protection  for  protection's  sake  is  improper,  but  that  there  Is 
nothing  objectionable  in  haying  as  much  protection  as  mar  incidentally  re- 
mit from  a  tariflf  framed  solely  for  rerenue.  Eren  in  Bogland,  regret  Is 
■emstima*  expressed  that  a  'moderate  fixed  duty*  was  not  preserred  on 
eom,  on  account  of  the  rerenue  it  would  yield.  Independently,  however, 
of  the  eeneral  impolicy  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  doctrine  orer- 
hdikB  the  htct  that  reTenue  is  received  only  on  the  quantity  Imported,  bill 
thst  the  tax  ia  paid  on  the  entire  quantity  oonsumed.  To  make  the  public 
P9  BiHb  Aat  the  l^saswgr  m^  reoeive  a  little  is  not  an  eligible  mode  of 
obtaining  a  revenue.  In  the  case  of  manufrMstnred  articles  the  doctrine  in* 
volres  a  ylpable  inconsistency.  The  object  of  the  duty^  as  a  means  of  re> 
venue,  is  inconsistent  with  its  afibrding,  even  inoidentallv,  any  protection. 
It  esn  only  operate  as  protection  in  so  &r  as  it  prevents  importation;  and 
to  whatever  cEegree  it  prevents  importation  it  affords  no  revenue." 

A  writer  on  the  lubject  in  **  Chamben'  BncydopiBdia,'*  truly 
■ryi  of  Fi«e  Trade,  thai  :— 

"From  lis  simplicity,  it  affords  to  those  who  ezpeet  to  make  polittcil 
eeonomy  an  exact  science,  the  hope  that  they  have  obtained  at  least  one 
•Doai.  But  it  has,  in  rMlity,  been  establislied  as  tibe  result  of  a  douMe 
operienoe,  the  one  being  the  &ilure  of  all  deviations  from  it,  the  other  the 
naetioa]  suoeess  of  the  principle  during  the  short  period  In  which  it  has 
nenpennitted  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  this  country. 

"Tno  many  attempts  made  by  Qovemments  to  regnkte  tiade  fbrtbe 
BoriMse  of  benefiting  the  oommtmitifls  over  which  they  ruled,  may  be  diti- 
ied  into  two  creat  classes :  the  one  prohibited  the  ezpoftation  of  oommo- 
dies,  the  otiher  enconiaged  expottation,  and  prohd>ited  or  discouraged 
Inportatkm.  llieformer  was  the  old  rule  in  this  and  in  other  oomitries.  It 
VBs  supposed  that  tiie  weaMi  of  the  countey  depended  on  its  retainiag 
wihin  itself  certain  productions  of  native  arowth  or  faidustrr,  and  their 
Nmoval  out  «f  the  country  was  prohibited  or  restrahmd.     Until  a  lata 


(■My  the aspaatatioii  of  laanliiiaii  was  prohibited i  but  this  was  an «x« 
Mptkmal  renmant  of  the  old  prindpL  which  had  yielded  to  ito  conrersa  In 
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whidi  it  wu  maintained  that  exportation  i»  the  aooroe  of  wealth,  and  im* 
portation  ia  a  wasting  of  a  nation'a  aubstance.  On  this  theory  the  great 
body  of  British  commeroial  and  financial  l^islation,  which  leoeired  ita 
death-blow  in  1846,  was  founded.  Bj  it  a  commercial  oommtmity  was 
then  likened  to  an  isolated  human  being  possessed  of  a  certain  fond,  which 
he  must,  of  course,  spend,  so  as  to  become  so  mnoh  the  poorer,  if  he  boya 
commodities,  which,  to  him,  is  eqniTalent  to  a  nation's  importing  them. 
The  notion  was  founded  on  the  analogy  of  the  miser,  who  will,  of  oourae^ 
increase  his  store  by  restricting  his  pnrchaaea.  Oommnnities,  howerep, 
are  not  in  the  position  of  the  miser,  possessing  separate  capital,  whidi  ha 
can  protect  and  increase ;  they  rather  resemble  the  merdiant  who  buya  and 
Mils,  making  a  profit  on  what  passes  through  his  hands.  Whaterer  com- 
munities import  they  pay  for  by  exports.  This  can  be  shown  by  analyaia 
in  any  class  of  a  nation's  transactions.  If  we  pay  for  the  gooda  we  import 
by  bills  of  exohanffe,  these  bills  represent  goods  exported,  otherwise  thej 
would  not  be  paid.  If  we  pay  for  goods  in  bullion  it  is  the  same  thing  $ 
gold  does  not  srow  in  this  country,  and  eyery  soTereign  we  send  abroad 
to  par  for  ffoods  has  been  got  as  the  price  of  goods  exported,  unless  it  hara 
been  brought  by  any  of  our  own  people  from  the  gold  districts,  and  then 
it  is  Tirtually  a  produce  of  British  industry.  It  is,  in  dot,  a  aort  of 
dTnamic  law  that  importation  causes  exportation,  just  as  a  Tacnum  in 
physios  is  filled  up  by  air,  or  the  other  nearest  fluid. 

"  The  progress  made  by  this  country  since  1846  hasafibrded  awonderfol 
experimental  illustration  of  this  truth,  since  the  exports  hare  been  tripled. 
They  were,  in  round  numbers,  foriy,  and  are  now,  120  millions." 

Bererting  to  another  branch  of  the  sabject,  I  yentore  to  quote 
the  following  passage  from  a  writer  on  the  Corn-Laws  in  the  same 
raloable  wonc : — 

'*  The  results  of  the  repeal  are  well  known.  Every  eril  prognoatioatioii 
has  been  fStdsified.  Poor  lands  are  as  much  cultiyated  as  eyer,  and  eren 
more  so.  There  has  been  no  stoppage  of  imports  by  war  or  otherwise,  nor 
are  there  likely  to  be.  Manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  hare  thriren  better 
than  prerious  to  the  repeal.  Instead  of  falliog,  the  rent  of  lands  of  aU 
kinds  has  risen,  and  tenants  and  proprietors  are  alike  satisfied.  The  work- 
ing classes  are  better  instead  of  worse  employed.  In  place  of  disorder  there 
is  general  contentment.  The  liberation  of  the  trade  m  com  haa  not,  how- 
erejr,  lowered  the  price  of  bread  to  the  extent  that  some  persons  anticipated. 
This  is  aoeounted  for  aa  follows :  an  increased  demand  in  consequence  of 
the  population  increasing  in  numbers,  and  also  improTing  in  means  and 
taste}  the  cost  of  freight  and  other  charges  Tirtuallv  protect  the  home- 
grower  to  the  extent  of  several  shillings  a  quarter ;  and  a  small  duty  of  one 
shilling  per  quarter  is  still  exigible,  in  order  to  pay  the  cost  of  rep;istering 
im^rts.*  To  these  causes  might  be  added  the  misdirection  of  capital  from 
agriculture  to  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  by  which  the  export  of 
bread  stufis  from  that  country  has  nerer  been  folly  derelopod  The  sub* 
stantisl  benefits  arising  from  the  repml  of  the  Corn-Law  consist  in  the 
stimulus  given  to  trade,  the  removaJ  of  apprehensions  as  to  the  effects  of 
inau£5oient  harvests,  along  with  a  certain  modification  and  less  fluctuation 
in  price.     Ko  longer  a  gambling  kind  of  trade,  involving  large  capital,  com 

*  This  small  impost  has,  however,  now  been  removedrm  theTBndget  of 

1869-70.  Digitized  byVjUOvlC      ^ 
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dsaling  hat  subfided  into  an  ordiiuMrf  brmnoh  of  comiiierce^  wfaioh  U  punned 
faj  a  lugdy  angmentad  number  of  merebanta." 

Ha?ing  Uiiia  proved  by  qnoUtions  from  reliable  authorities  the 
wisdom  of  the  priooiples  novr  adroeated,  I  proceed  to  show,  from 
tlie  experience  of  facts,  that  the  result  of  the  adoption  and  exercise 
of  Uiose  prineiplee  proTes  practically  that  they  are  just  and  wise. 

It  is  an  indubitable  and  admitted  fact,  that  since  the  adoption  of 
the  present  financial  system  in  1846,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
has  mcreased  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

But  the  Protectionists  of  the  present  day  say  that  this  is  not 
atM>ntable  to  Free  Trade,  but  to  railways,  colonies,  and  increase 
of  population.  Passing  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  trade  has 
necessitated  the  increase  of  railways,  if  we  examine  the  matter  we 
shall  find  that,  on  1st  of  January,  1867,  there  were  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  13,854  miles  of  railway,  while  in  France  at  the  same 
date,  notwithstanding  that  she  has  double  the  number  of  square 
lailes  possessed  by  England,  and  a  population  exceeding  ours  by 
9,000,000,  there  were  only  8,200  miles  of  railway. 

As  to  the  Colonies  the  figures  are  quite  as  conolusire,— 

In  1846,  the  date  of  the  remoral  of  protectiTe  duties,  we  ) 
eiported  to  the  ooloiiies  (ioolading  India)  British  pro-  >  £17,891,543. 
duee  amounting  to         ...  ...  ...  ...  ) 

In  1867)  in  consequence  of  the  free  importation  of  goods, )  ^.^  r-^n  atn 
we  exported  to  the  same  colonies J  «4»,7W,fJlU. 

In  the  year  1846  we  exported  to  foreign  countries  British  pro- 
duce amounting  to  £40,394,334,  while  in  the  year  1867  we  exported 
sifliilar  produce  to  the  amount  of  £181,162,313,  thus  showing  an 
iaereaae  of  £90,767,979. 

But  I  DOW  proceed  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  ''  addition  to  popu- 
huion"  theory  adranoed  by  the  Protectionists. 


hk  1821  the  eeosus  returns  show  a  population  of  21,198,458 

1841  „  ,,  26,896,518    5,702,060 

1861  „  „  29,191,009    2,295,491 

l^ow  let  118  see  what  was  the  state  of  our  exports  at  those 
periods: — 


In  1821  exports  of  British  produce      £36,659,680 

1841  „  £51,634,628    £14,974,998 

1861  M  £125,16^^14    £78,468,191 

Thus  ihe  exports  per  head  amounted  to  34s.  in  1821 ;  in  1841, 
although  the  population  had  increased  by  nearly  6,000,000,  they 
Qoh^  amounted  to  SSs.,  while  in  1861,  notwithstanding  that  there 
itad  onlj  been  an  increase  to  the  population  of  less  than  2,300,000, 
t&e  export*  had  increased  to  £4  6s.  per  head. 

Another  fallacy  adranced  by  the  Protectionists  is,  that  the  in- 
crease of  eommeroe  (which  thej  cannot  deny)  is  principally  owing 
to  the  gold  disoorenes  in  Cahfomia  and  Australia.    But  we  test 
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tiiit*  and  we  find  that  during  tke  ten  yean  ending  1867,  the  average 
import  of  gold  bullion  from  Australia  wae  £6,378,869,  and  from  tSe 
United  States  £5,884,286,  in  aU  £12,263,156.  In  1858  the  total 
import  of  bullion  from  both  sources  was  £13,667,227 ;  in  1867  it 
was  only  £10,827,392,  or  nearly  £3,000,000  less ;  but  in  the  year 
1858,  when  the  import  of  gold  was  at  its  highest,  we  exported 
British  produce  to  tne  value  of  £116,608,756;  while  in  1867,  when 
the  import  of  gold  was  at  its  lowest,  we  exported  British  produce  to 
the  yalue  of  £180,961,923,  an  increase  of  £64,333,167,  notwith- 
standing a  decreased  import  of  that  which  the  Protectionists  say 
causes  the  increase  of  commerce.  The  total  increase  of  the  exports 
of  British  produce  from  1846  to  1867  amount^  to  £123,000,000,  and 
it  is  thus  clearly  proved  that  this  increase  cannot  be  assigned  to  the 
causes  to  which  the  Protectionists  woidd  fain  attribute  it,]>at  is 
solely  attributable  to  the  sound  policy  of  free  imports. 

In  1842  Sir  Eobert  Peel  commenced  the  remission  of  protee- 
tive  duties,  or,  as  they  may  be  more  properly  termed,  obstmotions 
to  commerce,  and  from  that  date  until  1844  his  remissions  amounted 
to  £1,807,597.  In  consequence  the  exports  from  Oreat  Britain  rose 
firom,  in  1841,  £51,545.116  to,  in  1844,  £58,534,705. 

In  1845  the  tariff  was  revised,  in  1846  tiie  Cotu  Laws  were  re- 
pealed, in  subsequent  years  other  duties  were  removed,  and  tiie 
protective  duties  on  sugar  gradually  reduced  with  a  view  to  their 
ultimate  removal.  The  total  remissions  from  1846  to  1852  amoonted 
to  £8,633,216,  while  the  exports  in  the  latter  year  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £78,076,854,  or  an  mcrease  of  nearly  £20,000,000  jxgom  the 
amount  of  the  exports  in  1844. 

In  1853  the  tariff  was  again  revised  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
repealed  123  duties  and  reduced  133,  the  consequence  of  whieh  was 
that  in  the  year  1853  the  exports  rose  to  the  amount  of  £98,938,781, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  £20,000,000  upon  the  preceding  jf  ear. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Bussian  War  necessitated  the  impoeition 
of  war  duties,  and  our  exports  fell  in  consequence  to  the  8an&  of 
£95,688,086.  But  when  those  duties  were  reduced  in  1856-7  to  tbe 
extent  of  £3,831,965,  exports  immediately  rose,  amounting  in  1857 
to  £122,066.107,  and  in  1859  to  £190,411,529. 

In  1860  another  revision  of  the  tariff  took  place,  and  the  Frenjeh 
treaty  was  made.  Between  1860  and  1865  duties  were  remitted 
amounting  to  £9,471,420,  and  our  eimorts  in  the  latter  year 
amounted  to  £165,835,726. 

Another  and  an  equally  fallacious  objection  raised  by  Protec- 
tionists is,  that,  by  the  present  financial  system,  we  have  aUowed  our 
trade  to  pass  into  other  hands. 

To  this  there  is  one  conclusive  answer,  via.,  that  in  the  year  1867 
our  exports  were  250  per  cent,  greater  than  they  were  in  1841,  wHen 
protection  was  in  full  swing. 

It  is  farther  allesed  that  "  since  protection  to  British  shipping 
has  been  abandoned,  a  large  number  of  foreign  vessels  Imve  oeeii 
employed  to  bring  to  England  the  articles  puroluised  abroad*** 
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Now  Hie  l^ayigation  Lawf ,  by  which  this^  protection  was  given, 
were  repealed  in  1849,  in  which  year  the  tonnage  of  Tessels  entered 
tnd  cleared  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  cargoes  only  from  and  to 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  was  as  ander : — 

Tons.  Tom.  Tom. 

Intend  1849,  British   4,390,375  +  Foi«ign  1,680,894  r=    6,071,269 

„       1867,      „        9,356,814  +         „      8,984,634  =  18,341,446 
Ckirod  1849,      „        3,762,182  +         „      1,667,726  =    6,429,908 

„      1867,      „      10,586,058  +        »      4,261,528  =  14,8^,581 

Ibe  shore  figures  show  an  increase  of  British  tonnage  entered 
tad  detied  with  cargoes  in  1867  over  1849  of  11,790,315,  while  the 
ineresse  in  foreign  tonnage  is  only  4,897,537. 

The  riHpsfeered  vessels  (exelnding  the  rirer  steamers)  belonging 
to  tbe  United  Kingdom,  em^^oyed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade 
m  1849  and  1867  respectiTe^,  are  as  follows  :^ 


1849. 


1867. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tone. 

Li  tbe  home  trade 

91,610 

719,815 

12,155 

993,767 

PtttlThome  and  partly  f<»reign 

trade     ...         . 

1,917 

287,490 

1,321 

250.047 

loRigatrade     . 

6,694 

2,089,087 

8,301 
21,777 

4,249,894 

TMal 

18,221 

8,096,342 

5,488,708 

And  in  1819  the  total  number  of  men  employed  (excluding 
Sttsters)  was  152,611,  while  in  1867  this  number  had  reachea 
196,340. 

Cknaparing  the  results  as  to  shipping  during  the  periods  of  Pro- 
Mion  and  5ree  Trade  we  find  that— 

Id  1815  the  rcigiitared  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  2,447,381 
a  1841  ^iier  25  yeara'  strict  protection)  only         .        .    8,935,399 

»  1848  (owing  to  a  freer  Trade) 3,400,809 

m  1867,  regiatered  tonnage  of  United  Kingdom        .        .    5,753,978 

h  m  also  alleged  by  Proteeti<niists  that  ship-bailders,  especially 
fts  hnildav  of  sailing  ships,  are  rotned  in  consequence  of  Free 
Me;  but  I  am  hi^^py  to  sav  that  by  resorting  to  facts  we  shall 
«Be  to  jwat  the  opposite  conclusion,  for  in  the  following  table  we 
Me  tbat  the  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
Mfidlewa:— 


STBAK  yXSSlLS. 

184^1849 
W-1867 

Ko. 

8,745 

4,654 

Tone. 

564,067 
1,154,589 

No. 

427 
1,684 

Tone. 

70,858 

677,704 

hnm  . 

809 

590,478 

1,267 

606,958 

Tke  Protectioniits  farther  allege  that  Icee  Trade  has  been  *'  the 
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onlj  drawback  to  almost  unlimited  prosperity  in  EBgland,**  and 
that  "if  we  had  compelled  reciprocitj,  or  continued  on  the  oUi 
system  of  protecting  British  industr^Tt  our  prosperity  would  haTsI 
l>een  something  beyond  all  computation." 

To  refute  this  assertion  I  will  trouble  the  reader  with  a  tablt 
extending  from  1815  to  1842,  during  which  period  the  strioteil 
protection  prevailed,  showing  its  effects  on  British  ezporU  :— 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1816 

61,603,028 

1824 

88.896.300 

1833 

39,667,347 

1816 

41,657,878 

1825 

38,877,388 

1834 

41,649,191 

1817 

41,761,182 

1826 

31,536,723 

1835 

47,372,270 

1818 

46.603,249 

1827 

37,181,335 

1836 

63,368,571 

1819 

86,208,321 

1828 

36,812,756 

1837 

42,069,245 

1820 

36.424.652 

1829 

35.8i2.623 

1838 

50,060,970 

1821 

36,659.630 

1830- 

38,271,697 

1839 

63,238,580 

1822 

36,968,964 

1831 

37,164,372 

1840 

51.406,430 

1823 

36,458,048 

1832 

36,450,594 

1841 
1842 

61,634,623 
47,381,028 

Tbe  Icind  of  **  prosperity  beyond  computation  "  which  the  Pra 
tectionists  promise  can  thus  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  a  period 
of  twenty-seyen  years,  during  which  their  principles  were  m  full 
exercise,  our  trade,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  was  less  by  seTeral 
millions  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

An  increase  of  the  reyenue  is  a  sure  test  of  the  prosperity  of  < 
people,  and  by  applying  this  test  we  shall  find  that  in  1841  th^ 
total  rerenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  was  £38,118.222,  of  whici 
£27,419,527  was  paid  on  the  following  six  articles,  yiz.,  tea,  sugar; 
wine,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  malt ;  and  that  in  1867  tlie  reyenue  fron 
these  sources  was  £42,855.319,  of  which  the  six  articles  namd 
contributed  £37,597,502.  This  increase  of  above  ten  millions  arise) 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  the  articles  specified,  and  thii 
increased  consumption  is  the  natural  result  of  the  increased  pur 
chasing  power  or  the  working  classes.  It  should  perhaps  b< 
remarked  that  the  greatest  increase  is  in  tea  and  sugar. 

Tbe  Protectionists  farther  say  that  our  exports  consist  prin 
dpally  of  raw  nuUerial,  but  this  is  easily  disproyed  by  a  refereno 
to  the  statintical  abstract  of  1867,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  I  ha 
the  total  yalue  of  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  wa 
in  1849  £63.596,025,  and  in  1867  £181,183,971.  The  items,  whicl 
it  would  be  tedious  to  introduce  here,  show  that  the  increase  ha 
been  in  manufactures  and  not  raw  material. 

But  besides  exporting  our  own  produce  a  large  trsde  has  sprun; 
up  by  our  exporting  foreign  and  coloniid  produce.  The  returns  c 
this  trade  were  first  eiren  in  1854,  in  which  year  we  exporte 
£18,636.366,  but  in  1867  our  foreign  and  colonial  exports  amounte 
to  £49,988,146. 

Another  accusation  against  Free  Trade  is,  that,  in  consequence  c 
an  alleged  inundation  of  foreign  manufactures,  *'  British  workaie 
and  British  manufaetuFea  haya  no  employment.'' 
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In  refutetkm  of  thii  I  qxiote  the  ibUowiitf  Aaalrtii  of  impofti 
IDmiiiled  horn  ihe  ttatiitiMd  abttraot  iMQad  ia  1868.  The  jmr 
1854  is  the  eariieet  date  for  which  we  can  obtain  the  real  raloe  of 
inporta: — 


AxHoiei  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacoo 
Baw  BMterblt    •        •        .        . 
Ovaiio,  oil-oAke^  tad  icedB 
ManofiMstaret      •        •        •        • 


Total  of  anuaicrated  aitiblea 
UneaiiaMntad  artidea 


1864 

1867 

£68,060,620 

68.768,479 

6,489,299 

4,668,184 

£101,988,040 

119,888,796 

8,462,786 

16.678,769 

£167,921,682 
14,467,471 

£246,406,861 
28,774,786 

£162,889,061 

£^76,188,187 

Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  the  manufsotnres  we  import  do  not 
snoont  to  7  per  oent.  on  our  gross  importations.  Bat  the  proof  of 
tidi  matter  may  be  carried  still  farther  hj  referenoe  to  an  annasl 
Trade  and  Navigation  Statement  for  18o7,  which  shows  that  the 
total  of  nnennmerated  articles  above  stated  at  £28,774,786  has  been 
reduced  by  £8.647,288. 

The  Tslne  of  onnmerated  foreign  mannfactared  articles  imported 
in  1867  was  £20,869,468,  while  the  British  manofactored  articles 
exported  during  the  same  period  was  £45,317,070.  It  will  therefore 
he  seen  that  England  exports  of  its  own  produce  and  manufactures 
£181,000,000,  and  its  trade  is  now  said  to  be  by  importation  about 
£90,000,000,  or  at  most— taking  one  third  of  the  unenumerated 
articles  to  be  manufSactures— £25,000,000,  from  other  countries. 

Protectionists,  by  the  month  of  the  chairman  of  the  "JKeTirers*  '* 
Association,  saj,  *'  Close  your  ports  to  manufacturers  who  do  not 
reciprocate,  and  you  will  haye  real  Free  Trade  in  one  year."  But, 
vofortunately  for  this  theory,  experience  teaches  exactly  the  reyerse. 
Take  for  instance  the  sifk  trade.  In  1818  the  importation  of 
foreign  silks  was  prohibited.  But  did  that  benefit  the  English 
tndeP  Not  at  all.  So  far  from  it  indeed*  that  petitions  in  that 
year  were  presented  to  "the  House  of  Commons  rrom  Spitalfidds 
nd  Corentry,  stating  that  the  very  existence  of  the  trade  was 
threatened  by  smuggling,  and  that  wages  had  consequentlj 
^erreased  from  30g.  and  40s.  per  week  to  lOs.  and  lis.  In  182i4 
aprotectiTe  duty  of  80  per  cent,  was  substituted  for  j^rohibition, 
but  it  met  with  no  better  success  than  absolute  prohibition.  It 
Bvt  be  remembered  that  these  statements  are  not  mere  guess 
Tork  or  h^rsaj*  for  the  Custom  returns  of  England  and  France 
ihow  that  daring  Uie  seventeen  years  ending  18i3,  half  the  silks 
ited  in  England  were  smuggled. 

In  1859  we  imported  from  France  stuffs  and  ribbons,  yaliie 
21,872,065,  and  in  1867  £6,176,297.  The  figures  for  1869  do  not, 
sf  course,  indode  the  value  of  silks  imported  by  smuggling.   Were 
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w»  able  to  arriye.  at  HhaA  fifpures^  we  ahoild  no  doubt  be  starUad 
by  finding  that  the  total  amount  of  the  importa  of  1859  auub 
exceeded  thoee  of  1867,  there  being  now  no  advantage  in  smoggiing* 
Again,  in  1859  we  sent  to  France  woollens,  linens,  cottons,  and 
machinerj  to  the  value  of  £640,190  only,  while  in  1867  we  sent 
^em  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  the  yalae  of  £6,390,834. 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  we  were  to  go  back  to  Protection, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  <*  The  silk  weavers  would  be  relieved 
from  French  competition ;  but,  as  they  acknowledge  inferiority  by 
<daiming  protection,  they  would  not  sell  an  increased  quantity  of 
goods  at  all  equal  to  those  they  would  displace.  What  would  the 
ofrerativee  employed  in  producing  the  manufaetoivs  sent  to  Frtmte 
mj  to  suoh  a  proceeding  P  Thev  would  at  once  lose  a  oonnderable 
market,  and  find  a  diminished  demand  for  their  labour.  The  dia- 
plaeement  in  other  trades  would  be  greater,  for  the  reasons  already 
shown,  than  the  increase  in  the  silk  manufacture,  and  the  balance 
of  the  transaction  would  be  a  loss  to  the  productive  daaaat 
generally." 

What  then  are  the  real  reasons  which  cause  depression  in  the 
silk  trade  P  These  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  from 
the  **  Eeports  of  Artisans  selected  b^  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  visit  the  Paris  Universal  Eidiibi- 
tion,  1867."  One  of  these— Mr.  L.  8.  Booth,  of  Coventry— says  (the 
italics  are  mine),  "  For  making  good  plain  ribbon  England  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  construction  of  the  looms,  or  the  ability  of 

the  workmen AhundredJacquardhofMyqf  moderate 

size,  with  five  or  eut  tiers  qf  shuttles,  brought  into  Coventry  would 
he  one  of  the  ^eatest  boons  that  could  happen  to  the  city.  There  ia 
more  than  ability  to  manage  them.  There  are  artistic  skill,  excel- 
lent dyers,  steam  power,  ^as,  and  every  facility  at  our  doors  to  do 

a  good  trade  in  this  direction Tte  ribbon  the  people 

of  Coventry  have  long  made,  and  can  make  well,  is  not  now  required : 
other  fabrics  have  sprung  wp,  and  it  behoves  the  town  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  adapt  ttseffU  the  requirements  of  the  age."  Another  of 
tiiese— Mr.  Joseph  Gutteridge,  of  Coventry— tiius  gives  the  result 
of  his  visits  to  the  factories  or  St.  Etienne  and  Basle :— "  I  felt  con- 
vinced, from  what  I  saw,  that  with  improved  machinery,  and  a  better 
system  of  treatment  qf  the  raw  material,  we  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  continental  manufacturers." 

Our  protective  financiers  also  quote  the  trade  with  Belgium,  as 
an  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  Free  Trade,  for,  say  they, "  We  send, 
fbr  instance,  iron  to  Belgium,  and  they  send  us  in  return  locomotiTe 
machines,  made  in  that  country,  at  a  cheaper  rate  tliftn  they  can  be 
manu&ctured  in  England  I " 

But  how  stand  the  facts  P  In  1867  we  imported  from  Belgium 
wrought  and  manufactured  iron  to  the  value  of  £111,776,  and  ex- 
ported to  Belgium  the  same  kind  of  goods  of  the  value  of  £124,446. 
During  the  same  year  we  exported  to  Belgium  steam  engines  of  tke 
value  of  £26,007,  and  other  machinery  £160,9^  ma^g  in  all  a 
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• 
k(bl  export  of  fron  and  sUel  maaufacfcures  to  that  country  to  ^ 
tAw  of  £901,412. 

Sin^ar  iiistances  miglit  be  addaoed  as  to  other  artielea  and  odier 
eomtonea. 

I  tldnk  I  cannot  do  better  than,  in  oonduflion,  to  qnote  the  foh 
lowing  passage  from  a  ]>amphlet  on  the  snbjeet  by  Mr.  John  Noble, 
to  idiom  I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  figtiree  qnoted 
dboTc:^ 

"A  eeaplete  iavestigatioa  of  the  iaot«  of  the  oaae  shows  thtt  the  present 
dspsMum  of  trade  has  mot  been  caused  by  the  poHc^  of  Free  Trade.  The 
m>iinposiition  of  doties  on  foreign  manoiaetures,  and  the  re-enactment  of 
hoitife  tarifi  would  be  bo  saitigation  of  the  existing  distress,  which  will 
he  most  easily  vsmored  b^  the  abolition  of  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  not 
bj  a  renewal  of  the  principle  of  protection.  If  those  who  are  now  damonr- 
ing  for  a  reriTal  of  protectire  duties,  in  order,  as  thej  allege,  to  seoore  per- 
hk  fireedom  of  trade,  will  direct  their  energies  towards  the  openinff  ef 
fttsh  markeCa  bj  the  remoral  of  ditties  levied  upon  iaq>orts  at  British 
ports,  to  the  seenring  of  free  trade  between  Great  Britam  and  hsr  edonies^ 
toihe  rsimeMoB  of  the  banUn  ot  taxation  now  imposed  upon  us  by  reascm 


df  ear  hsary  narional  sipendituf%  and  to  the  sproul  of  edooation  th«ougfa« 
ool  Ae  Unrtad  IjBgdoai,  tfaej  wffl  do  iar  more  to  promote  a  reriral  of 
teds  and  easplojment,  and  to  seenre  that  reoiproeity  whioli  they  ^ofesa 
l»  dasiie^  than  m  the  adrooapj  of  a  fjstem  of  commercial  legislation  which 
tihssapsrieaoe  of  the  last  half  oentuvj  emyhaticaUj  oondemns." 


a  iVeneh  word  ineerporated  with  our  laagnafs,  means  the 
;  money  matters ;  the  aerson  who  profossss  this  art  beiaa 
ST.  linaaoe  in  the  puual  is  often  used  for  monej  itself 
lot  still  with  a  refvenee  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  aj^pUed  .  .  «  • 
Ws  nsa  it  in  this  eeun^  rather  in  a  political  and  economic  sense  than 
sftsialU  ....  There  is  a  special  conneotion  between  finanoe  and  taxa- 
tiflB^whioh  has  beeome  closer  and  strong  since  the  progress  of  political 
eeammy  has  shown  that  the  taxes  which  are  the  most  prodnctire,  and 
•CD  the  most  easily  collscted,  are  not  always  the  best,  looking  at  the  gain 
€r  loss  of  a  nation,  in  the  long  run.** — Chamber/  **  ^meychpcidia,^ 

tsa  qpestioQ  oorerB  a  ^aat  field  of  inquiry,  to  go  into  it  Mir  it 
vnold  DO  neceasary  to  tondi  upon  many  diatinet  snbjeetf  and  to 
flamme  a  mnltitnde  of  detailf .  Probably  no  two  writere  upon  thii 
MblMi  will  be  in  oomplete  harmony  with  each  other,  for  donbtleaa 
mne  who  may  contrimite  papers  on  tiie  affirmatire  will  apnroro  of 
Beaeorea  that  ate  eondeaaned  even  by  others  who  talce  the  sane 
iHe  in  the  debate,  whUst  some  who  maintain  the  negatire  of  this 
meation  w3i  probably  eondemn  measures  aporored  by  olher  ne^ 
we  wiitOTi.  This  dirersil^  of  opinion  in  the  ranks  of  the  alllad 
on  either  (Me  wiU  arise  from  Tarions  oanses,  sueh  as  the 


mOU^B^  «f  pmeiplsa  at  stake  in  the  diseusskm    of,  tUs 
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question ;  the  alternate  sQccetsef  of  opposinf;  partiet  in  the  Staieiy 
inducing  le^pslation  from  different  points  of  new ;  the  fiiot  of  theaa 
subjects  bemg  so  little  studied,  uid  so  little  understood  by  the 
people  at  large,  &o.  Probably  no  oontributor  to  this  debate  will 
DC  so  rash  as  to  assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  part  of  the  financial 
policy  of  this  oentu^  has  been  just  and  wise,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  oTery  part  of  it  has  been  so.  We  beliere  that  just  and  wise 
measures  hare  been  passed  in  oonnection  with  our  financial  poliey 
durins  the  present  oentury,  nerertheless  we  must  tnM«iMi«  ihat^  ^a 
a  wh(Me,  the  financial  policy  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  has  not  been 
wise  and  just.  In  supporting  our  view  of  this  question  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  enter  into  every  detaO,  but  will  chiefly  oonfine  our- 
selyes  to  three  fundamental  points,  yia.,  1.  The  Bestrietion  of  tha 
Currency  to  that  which  has  an  Intrinsic  Value ;  2.  The  System  of 
Banking  determined  by  Legal  Enactments ;  3.  The  Preponderaace 
of  Indirect  over  Direct  Taxation. 

1.  The  BettrieUon  (ftke  Currency  to  thai  wiiek  koB  am  Inirimsic 
Value. — We  do  not  aavocate  a  cwttenty  wholly  symbolical,  became 
that  would  not  be  suitable  for  our  foreign  trade ;  but  we  do  adyo- 
eate  a  mixed  currency,  part  symbolical  and  part  bearing  an  intriaaie 
ralue.  At  present  the  Bank  of  England  is  permiUed  to  issue 
£14,000.000  on  securities,  but  for  all  notes  issued  beyond  that  sum 
it  must  retain  in  its  coffers  a  sufficient  amount  of  bullion  to  gire 
gold  in  exchange  for  those  notes  when  presented  for  that  purpoaow 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  £14,000,000  issued  by  theBai^  of 
England,  on  the  seeuriiv  qf  iU  own  property^  and  about  £B,000,000 
which  the  country  banks  may  issue,  ujpon  the  eeeurity  qf  ihmr  omm 
property,  all  the  other  paper-money  in  circulation  is  issued  on  the 
security  of  specie,  therefore  it  is  the  representative  of  money  haTiBg 
an  intrinsic  ralue,  and,  consequently,  in  reality,  has  itself  an  im* 
trinsic  ralue.  The  extent  of  our  currency,  therefore,  depeods  apom 
the  amount  of  gold  we  possess,  and  howerer  much  we  mineiml 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  produce  of  its  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  ralue  of  its  stock-in-trade  may  incresse,  yet  if  Uie  amount 
of  gold  in  its  possession  decreases  the  amount  of  its  currency  moat 
also  decrease,  to  the  serious  derangement  of  its  internal  trade* 
Howerer  much  an  extended  currency  may  be  reauired,  it  cannot 
be  had  without  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold,  and  it  ia  when, 
the  amount  of  gold  is  limited  that  an  extended  currency  is  moet 
needed.  Paper-money  is  issued  to  represent  gold  in  the  coffers  oC 
the  Bank,  why  could  not  paper*mouej  be  issued  representatire  of 
other  kinds  of  property  P  It  is  not  within  our  prorinoe  to  elaborate 
a  scheme  for  issmng  a  symbolical  eurrency,  out  merely  to  ahow 
tiiat  such  a  d^rency  could  be  safdy  issued,  and  that  it  is  not  juafe 
or  wise  to  withhold  it.  Under  the  present  system  it  might 
happen  that  a  man  who  was  really  ricn  might  not  be  able  to  ma! 

use  of  his  riches.    He  might  hare  sxuik  all  his  moneyed  wealth  j 

land,  houses,  stock-in-trade,  &c.,  and  though  his  credit  might  hm 
good,'eircumstanoes  might  hare  at  the  same  time-draineid  t&  gold 
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oni  <^tlitt  eonniry ;  to  that  banken,  haying  iafoed  pafMiviDOiMy  to 
t)ie  fbll  extent  of  their  itook  of  bnllioD*  and  having  no  largereterre 
of  notes,  might  be  quite  unable  to  advance  him  a  loan  for  the  eany- 
iBg  00  of  buBiness,  ^bo«  We  know  that  this  is  supposing  an  extreme 
em6,  but  moh  a  caae  might  ocour,  and  a  large  amount  of  diatrem . 
vodd  be  produced  belbre  such  an  extreme  were  reaohed.  Surely 
soeh  a  state  of  things  is  neither  wise  nor  iust.  It  should  be  the 
aiaof  our  legislatiurs  to  enable  a  man  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  property,  whatever  the  nature  of  that  propeity  may  be. . 
Wliy  o(rala  not  our  banks  be  authorised  to  issue  notes  in  exonange 
for  TtluaUe  securities  deposited  with  them,  to  an  amount  rather 
leis  than  the  rninimiMa  viJ(ue  of  the  property-eeeured  to  them,  those 
notes  to  be  made  legal  tender,  and  the  securities  deponted  with  the 
Imker  to  be  redeemed  on  the  payment  of  an  amount  somewhat  in 
exeess  of  that  originally  giv^i  m  exchange  for  those  securitka  P 
Ikis  would  create  a  symbdioal  cunreney  just  as  it  was  needed^  and 
task  aa,  arrangement  would  have  saved  many  an  honest  man  firom 
niiL  By  the  ^Bank  Bestriction  Act  of  1797  the  Bank  of  Engkad 
1RM  suthoriaed  to  issue  a  large  amount  of  paper  money ;  tUs  paper 
mea^  was  made  legal  tender,  and  the  Bank  was  not  compelled  to 
gm  gold  in  exchange  for  its  notes.  Thus  a  symbolical  currency, 
wkioh  had  no  intrinsic  value,  was  issued,  and  it  was  this  symbolical 
tmtmej  which  enabled  Pitt  to  carry  on  the  war  with  PTapoleon, . 
sad  to  effisct  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  But  to  pursue  this  subject 
fiother  would  trench  upon  our  next  point,  we  will  therefore  pro- 
eeed  to  criticise, — 

2.  Tke  Svfiem  qf  Banking  determined  hy  Legal  JSnacimenUi^^ln 
dstimg  wiOi  this  subject  we  shall  not  go  back  to  the  Cash  Payments 
Act  of  1819,  but  shall  dwell  diiefly  upon  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
VM,  lor  the  latter  is  an  extension  and  fuller  development  of  the 
Jboaer ;  die  former  was  the  bud  of  which  the  latter  is  the  fruit. 
WiUi  respect  to  this  Bank  Charter  we  fully  agree  with  the  writer 
d  a  leading  article  in  the  Dailg  New,  who  says  that  "  whatever 
of  judgment^  capacity,  or  discretion  the  Bank  might  exercise  in 
iines  of  diffieuli^  is  taken  from  it  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844|»  by  the 
invisiona  of  wmoh  the  govemcnrs  of  the  Bank  must  be  governed. 
....  Hie  Bank  is  powerless  to  restrain  speculation  and  prevent  the 
■sfsssion  of  the  wikiest  manias,  and  is  indeed  itself  the  chief  thonah 
isiihuitarx  i^atigator  and  promoter  of  them,  and  it  is  eqiiafly> 
powerless  to  save  or  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  these  maniss  upon  . 

fta  purely  commercial  interests  of  the  country These  evils 

«a  sleaKly  traceable  to  the  anomalous  character  and  constitution 
tf  ^  Bank."  The  effect  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  is  4jp  stimulate 
ifssifaoioii  in  times  of  prospenty,  and  to  increase  th^e'pressioa 
a  innea  of  finaneial  difficulty.  For  evei^  £1,000,000  exported,  in 
bU^  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000  must  be  withdrawn 
■Hi  air«mlatio%  although  the  decreased  supply  of  gold  cmrrevay 
CMMi  an  inereased  demnd  for  paper  money.  The  contraction  of 
ftaeazenecy  caused  by  the  exportation  of  g<M  is  increased  l^  the. 
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withdrawal  of  a  oorretponding  amonnt  of  paper  money  at  the  lame 
time.  We  know  that  a  contraction  of  currency  produoet  a  redne* 
tion  of  ^oea,  bat  though  this  does  in  some  respects  lessen  the 
inconTenience  and  danger,  it  is  far  from  remoTing  it  If  the  de> 
crease  in  the  amount  of  gold  circulating  in  the  country  does  not 
arise  from  OTcr-trading  or  excessiye  speculation,  it  should  he 
counteracted  by  an  increased  supply  of  paper  money.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  £80,000,000  are  required  to  carry  on  the  foreign  and 
mtemal  trade  of  this  country,  and  that  the  currency  is  just  equal 
to  that  amount,  and  then,  if  Arom  a  series  of  bad  harrests,  foreign 
war,  or  any  such  cause,  Uie  gold  circulating  in  this  country  were 
drsined  away,  so  that  the  currency  were  reduced  to2£20,000,000, 
a  Tast  amount  of  distress  and  ruin  would  be  produced,  a  distreas 
and  ruin  that  might  be  prerented  by  the  issue  of  paper  money 
sufficient  to  keep  the  currency  up  to  £30,000,000,  the  sum  we 
haye  supposed  to  be  required  for  our  commercial  wants ;  but  such 
a  measure  the  Charter  would  not  permit  the  Bank  authoritiea  to 
adopt. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  gold  is  abundant,  the  Bank  issues  an 
increased  supply  of  paper  money,  and  the  rate  of  discount  is  low; 
this  giyes  an  undue  stimulus  to  speculation.  A  system  of  oyer- 
trading  is  begun  whi6h  in  the  end  recoils  upon  itself.  Companies 
are  formed  to  commence  undertakings  which  they  haye  not  the 
capital  to  complete,  large  sums  are  sunk  in  these  undertakings 
which  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  enterprises  be  fully  carried 
out,  therefore  they  strain  eyery  nerye,  indiyiduals  are  brought  to 
bai^aruptcy,  and  eyery  other  interest  is  made  to  suffer,  in  oraer  to 
complete  the  undertakings  that  haye  been  commenced.  These  erila 
are  fostered  by  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 

The  Bank  Act  of  1844  has  not  led  to  a  diminution  of  commereial 
panics,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  diaooont 
haye  increased  since  it  was  passed.  Since  1844  the  Bank  rate  dt 
discount  has  sunk  lower  and  risen  higher  than  it  eyer  was  for  140 
years  preriously,  thus  showing  that  when  money  is  plentiful  in  tbia 
country  the  Act  increases  that  plenty,  and  when  money  is  scarce  it 
increases  that  scarcity.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  has  been  three 
times  suspended ;  on  each  occasion  that  suspension  sayed  the  Bank 
of  England  from  insolyency,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  led  to  any 
disastrous  results ;  this  goes  far  to  proye  that  the  Bank  Charter  Aet 
is  an  unjust  and  unwise  measure. 

Sir  B.  Peel  often  spoke  of  the  Bank  Chaiier  Act  as  a  main  canae 
of  England's  commereial  prosperity  in  the  years  1845-6,  but  that 
prosperity  was  in  reality  produced  by  other  causes,  such  aa  the 
increasedsupply  of  gold  from  Bussia,  which  had  more  than  doubled 
in  fiye  years ;  tne  cessation  of  the  wars  in  South  America,  which  led 
to  a  much  more  abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  thai 
quarter ;  and  the  fineneas  of  the  haryests,  which  reduced  the  im^ 
yrtation  of  com,  so  that  in  1845  the  imports  of  wheat  inta  Greal 
nritain  were  less  than  a  third  of  what  they  luid  been  in  the  pre^ 
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eediBg  year,  and  lets  Uum  a  Mrmtli  of  what  they  were  in  IB4IL 
Tbete  were  the  lenl  enneei  of  Snglaad't  eommeroUl  proaperity  in 
1SI6^»  nod  theae  eireunataneea  eaoaed  an  inereaaea  innoz  and 
retenticm  of  the  preeiona  metala.  QM  beinff  nnnanally  plentiM 
in  Uua  eonniry*  the.  proriaiooa  of  the  Charter  led  the  Bank  antho- 
litiea  to  aiffora  ereiy  faeili^  for  apeenlataon,  n  railway  mania  waa 
the  leanlt,  and  when  fidlnrea  became  imminent  for  want  of  capital* 
tha  Bank  Charter  increaaed  the  difficnltiea  of  the  aitnation  by 
seeeaaitatinf^  the  withdrawal  of  notca  from  circnlation.  After  1860 
the  krg*  diaeoreriea  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  brought 
hig&  aeeeaaioaa  of  bullion*  and  gaye  a  Areah  atimulua  to  eommeroial 
oteipriae ;  but  if  the  supply  of  the  preoioua  metala  ahoidd  not  con« 
tiaue  to  increase,  howerer  much  the  necessities  of  an  inoreaaing 
ooMunefee  may  demand  an  eitended  cnnency»  an  extended  currency 
caanot  be  granted  ao  long  as  the  Bank  Charter  Act  ahall  continue 
ia  force. 

3.  Tke  TrepamderamM  qf  Indirect  over  Direei  Taxdium.'^'EYtirj 
dssa  of  the  inhabitanta  of  a  state  should  contribute  to  the  rerenue 
of  thnt  state,  nnd  the  greater  the  capital  the  greater  should  be  the 
proportion  of  taxea  peid.  There  is  a  large  number  of  people  who 
cannot  be  reached  but  by  means  of  indirect  taxation,  and  m  order 
that  they  may  contribute  their  quota  to  the  rerenue  of  the  state,  it 
»  necessary  that  some  indirect  taxes  should  be  imposed ;  but  it 
should  alwaya  be  IxNrne  in  mind  that  in  taxes  upon  articles  of  ordi* 
Bsiy  and  eTeir-day  consumption,  the  quota  paid  by  the  lower 
ffhssBS  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  tneir  meana  than  that  paid 
by  tiie  upper  claases.  At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  rcTcnue 
aerired  m>m  indirect  taxation  la  about  three  timea  the  amount  de- 
Tired  from  direct  taxea,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  either  wise  or 
jaat  lor  ao  large  a  share  of  the  rerenue  to  be  derired  from  indirect 
taxatioa.  Taxes  imposed  upon  articles  of  unirersal  and  daily  use 
Bust  always  add  to  the  difficulties  of  those  who  arc  barely  able  to 
fKBBL  a  liTelihood.  They  take  as  much  from  a  tradesman  when  he 
ii  loeinff  by  his  business  as  when  he  is  making  a  profit  by  it,  and 
tiiey  press  more  hearily  upon  the  labouring  man  with  a  large  fkmily 
ftan  upcm  the  labourer  with  no  family,  although  both  may  be 
flsning  the  same  wages.  Taxea  upon  tobacco  and  other  luxuriea 
ass  not  ao  objectionaMe,  but  there  are  only  a  few  of  such  taxea  that 
would  be  aumciently  productiTe,  and  the  large  amount  of  rcTcnue 
derived  firom  indirect  taxation  could  ne? er  be  raised  by  them  alone. 
Bma  we  see  that  indirect  taxaticm  presses  most  hea?  ily  upon  those 
1^  are  the  least  able  to  contribute  to  the  rerenue  of  the  state. 
There  ia  in  the  Engliah  mind  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  direct 

itioB,  which  is  not  ahared  by  other  nations  closely  allied  to  us. 
ofieial  inquirr  into  the  state  of  his  affairs  is  repugnant  to  the 

Bgs  of  an  Englishman ;  but  if  the  New  Yorker  submits  to  hare 
I  aoMXini  of  income  for  which  he  is  taxed  officially  published  in 
Iha  aewqpapen  of  his  city,  why  should  the  Bnglishman  object  te 
slile  Iba  noKmat  of  his  income  to  an  offieerwho  rsoetresthat  state* 
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meni  ai  a  pmat^  and  oonfidential  eoimiraiiifatioB  ?  W^knowilMit 
an  income  tax  preaaea  hearil^  upon  pemonaof  taMtl  and  flnetnating 
income  when  tney  haire  to  paj  aa  srach  in  the  ponnd  aa  persona  of 
larger  income,  bnt  thia  diflcniiy  could  eaaily  be  remoYed.  In 
Denmark  the  property  tax  ia  impoaed  ao  aa  to  apecially  faTonr  the 
middle  danset,  ana  the  ayatem  of  a  irradimted  aoale  proportioned  to 
the  amonnt  of  income  enjoyed  b^  the  peraona- taxed  might  be  ao 
modified  aa  to  form  a  wiae  and  just  meamnre  of  direct  taxation  fbr 
thia  country. 

Indirect  taxation  ooafca  the  country  more  in  ita  ooUeetioQ  than 
direct  taxation  does.  Thia  haa  been  admitted  ereu  by  the  opponents 
of  direct  taxation.  A  parliamentary  orator,  in  oppoaing  the  me»- 
aure  by  which  Sir  R.  Feel  leried  an  income  tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound, 
in  1842,  eaid, "  TheflteilUy  mtk  whick  it  is  eellteM  ofTera  a  eonatani 
temptation  to  extraraganee  on  the  part  ef  Govemment,'*  thus  ad^ 
duciDg  an  argument  in  favour  of  that  very  kind  of  taxation  he  was 
then  oppoaing.  The  ayatem  of  tax-gatherera  coata  the  nation  less 
than  the  ayatem  of  custom  a  and  exciae  officera,  and  thria  fact,  takes 
in  connection  with  the  facility  with  which  direet  taxee  may  bo  col- 
lected, afiTorda  an  additional  argument  in  faroor  of  direet  taxation. 

In  a  BUHtll  volume  iaaued  by  Meaara.  Chambera  we  find  tbo  fc^ 
lowing  remark,  where,  in  speaking  of  indirect  taxatkm,  it  ia  asfid, 
'*  By  this  arrangement,  doubtleaa,  any  diatinetion  aa  to  liability  ia 
rery  much  loat.  Some  who  should  pay  large  aunni,  periupa,  paj 
comparatively  little ;  and  thoae  who  ahould  be  taxed  lightly  aro, 
in  reality,  taxed  heavily."  Thia  atatement  ia  undoubtedly  tnio» 
and  auch  being  the  case,  we  cannot  beliere  it  to  be  eitiier  juat  or 
wise  for  ao  large  a  share  of  the  revenue  to  be  raiaed  by  means  of 
indirect  taxation. 

We  have  no w  a  atrong,  active,  patriotic,  able,  and  liberal  mfniatrf 
at  the  head  of  afiaira  in  thia  country ;  will  they  inaugurate  • 
wiser  and  more  juat  ayatem  of  financial  adminiatratkm  P  Hts- 
apeeehea  last  aeasion  proved  that  the  vigorous  mtnd  of  the  Chan*- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  haa  been  occunied  with  a  eonaideratioB  of 
the  management  and  oonatitutton  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  cmt 
l^rime  Minister  attacked  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  December,  1867; 
and  thoae  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy  vtb 
atriving  to  avoid  both  the  extreme  of  efi^eccing  economiea  at  tlio^ 
expense  of  eficiene;^,  and  idao  that  of  crdtivating  efieteney  by  an 
extravagant  expenditure.  We  therefore  lodk  forward  with  hope 
to  theadminietration  of  the  miniatry  whioh  ia  now  at  the  head  of^ 
afiaira  in  thia  country  to  make  the  finimcial  policy  of  the  mneteentlr'' 
century  both  wiae  and  juat. 
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H^  TH£  AGB  OF  SATIBIBTS  PASSED  AWAYP 

AJMIBMJlTIYM  ABTICLB.— I. 

^  We  hare  soreBtts,  Mid  enajistt,  and  josnMilMtfl,  who  tre  MHHml }  kmi 
vbere  is  our  Mtirist  f  **— ^  Aiftre  m^  Stt^irisis,*'  ly  Jomm  JTaiuMy. 

It  vas  with  atnoere  pleasure  iliafc  I  obserred  the  selection  of  the 
abore  topic  for  diaoussion  in  tli«se  oolamni,  for  it  is  one  eminenUy 
ealeiilated  to  interest  the  student  of  literature,  while  I  think  that 
its  Tentilation  at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It 
feems  to  me  that  we  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  epoch  in 
hteratore.  The  most  extraordinary  and  sudden  leap  forward  that 
the  mechanical  part  of  literature  has  taken  within  the  Itst  forty 
yean  is  beginnin^i^  to  tell  upon  the  atmosphere  of  ideas ;  and  new 
mnns  of  etzpreanon  and  norel  ways  of  looking  at  old  things  are 
starting  up  diuly.  Perhaps  no  form  of  literature  has  been  so  much 
affected  by  the  difiusioa  of  facts  and  their  critical  valuation  through 
the  medium  of  a  cheap  inress,  as  satire. 

The  origin  of  the  word  satire  is  obscure.  The  Koman  derivation 
traces  it  to  satura,  a  mixed  dish.  The  Greeks  had  satires  of  their 
own,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  satires,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
date  fiEom  the  dawn  of  humanity. 

Satires  are,  in  brief,  humorous  protests  against  exaggerations  of 
eondnct  or  taste,  abuse  of  power,  or  ofiences  against  the  social 
amenitiee.  Every  language  and  every  literature  is  spiced  with 
satire.  In  the  days  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  satire  was  the 
readieat  amd  firequently  the  most  powerful  weapon  which  men  could 
vi^d  against  their  oppressors.  No  form  of  literature,  also,  wa^i 
iMre  apt  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  down-trodden  people,  and 
therefore  more  apt  to  b^  popular.  In  early  days  men  devoted 
tbemaelvea  to  satire,  as  they  now-a-days  devote  themselves  to 
se^use,  because  public  taste  lay  in  that  direction.  Horace  and 
Jiveaal  among  the  Homans ;  Sir  David  Lindsay,  George  Buchanan, 
and  Boms,  amon?  the  Scotch ;  Dry  den,  Swift.  Pope,  Churchill, 
Janios,  Byron,  Moore,  &c.,  among  the  English;  and  Boileau,. 
labelaia,  Ac^  among  tiie  French,  are  all  distinguished  for  their 
aa^cal  writings;  these. being  in  aome  cases,  auch  as  Juvenal, 
lindsay.  Swift,  Churchill,  and  jEtabelais,  the  writiugs  by  which  we 
best  know  and  remember  them. 

In  the  haada  of  these  eminent  writers  satire  was  a  powerful  and 
isefol  weapon.  It  so  dissected  public  abuses  that  their  ranknesa 
vaa  apfMrent  to  every  one,  and  made  the  corrupt  in  office  writhe 
with  pain  at  their  keen  and  searching  sarcasm.  Itabelais's  comical 
traveaties  assisted  to  undermine  the  despotic  power  of  the  French 
Swift's  "  Gulliver,"  Slo^  were  all  inatrumental  in  directing 
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miblio  atteniioii  to  tonia  abfuditiet  of  hu  day.  Hie  kitect  of 
Jnniiif » it  it  well  Imown,  ttrack  a  terere  Mow  at  the  p^tioal  oor- 
raptton  of  the  day.  Pope'i  "  Dnneiad,"  a^ain»  administered  a 
wkoletome  flagellation  to  the  amaller  Tene  fenbhlen  of  hit  time. 

The' ffreat  writen  of  satire  were  pnblie  eensurers.  In  the  days 
when  the  press  was  not  allowed  the  freedom  of  speech,  men  looked 
to  the  great  writers  of  satire  for  the  criticism  and  exposure  of  poli- 
tical jobbery  and  public  ecoentricitjr  and  recklessness.  It  is  no 
matter  of  argument  that  such  satirical  composition,  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  genius  who  wielded  it,  assumed  such  pleasing  shapes 
of  poetnr  or  prose  as  secured  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 
.  But  sucn  was  actually  the  case.  The  great  satires,  written  origin- 
ally for  a  tempon^  purpose,  are  now  treasured  as  models  of 
literary  elegance.  Ine  man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  political 
subterhige  of  the  time  reads  Junius's  letters  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  One  knows  little  now  about  Pope's  dunces,  but  to  read 
Pope  and  miss  his  "  Dunciad "  resembles  reading  Shakspere  but 
skipping  "  Hamlet." 

We  lire  in  a  great  age.  To  one  who,  with  the  aid  of  histories, 
old  newspapers,  and,  it  may  be,  the  personal  reminiscences  of  others, 
retraces  the  steps  of  progress  back,  say  forty  years,  the  present 
state  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  civuisation  g^enerally,  appears 
little  short  of  marvellous.  The  progress  of  the  printing  press  alone 
is  astonishing.  Every  family  has  its  newspaper,  erery  young  gen- 
tleman or  lady  reads  his  or  her  faTOurite  magazine.  You  come 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  six  hundred  miles  from  London, 
and  find  on  the  table  a  summary  of  last  night's  debate  in  Parliament, 
along  with  scraps  of  intelligence  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  A  great  war  is  rscing  in  another  hemisphere,  three  thousand 
miles  away,  yet  your  daily  newspaper  regularly  chronicles  for  you 
battles  fought  and  won  but  yesterday.  Turn  to  the  leading  articlee 
of  your  newspaper,  snd  you  will  find  the  state  of  parties,  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  the  mansgement  of  the  law,  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  day,  freely,  impartially,, 
and  thoroughly  examined  and  sifted  by  cultured  and  cleyer  men. 

Now  if  you  will  recall  my  definition  of  satire,  you  will  readily 
perceiTC  that  in  the  present  day,  and  I  think  for  the  future,  the 
occupation  of  the  satirist,  ^er  «0,  is  gone.  The  daily  newspaper  is 
the  greatest  and  most  profuse  satire  tiiat  erer  was  penned.  It 
opens  up  the  whole  onspread  of  life  and  liberty  to  the  gaze  of  th& 
humblest,  and  therefore  we  do  not  look  for,  nor  do  we  need,  the 
satires,  poetic  and  prose,  that  once  upon  a  time  fulfilled  the  purpose 
now  performed  bj  the  public  press. 

The  age  of  satirists  Ka*  passed  away. 

But  do  not  mistake  me :  tatire  has  not,  and  neyer  will  pass 
away,  but  it  has  henceforward  no  distinct  existence.  Satirical 
novelists,  poets,  essayists,  and  politicians  we  have,  and  will  hare  to 
the  end  of  time,  but  there  is  an  end  for  ever  to  the  satire  jper  #e. 

It  is  true  that  we  hare  more  than  one  living  satirist  of  the  orr« 
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noal  eMte  At  the  pretent  day,  bat  tiuit  pforet  noihiiig.  Tfaommi 
GtilTla  it  a  notable  satlrUt,  probabl^r  the  sreatett  modern  satirift, 
but  he  has  no  heir  to  his  tatirie  yem.  Not  one  of  the  riaing  liU- 
rmUwn  of  the  present  day  hat  written  tatirea,  a  most  ligntneant 
faet.  The  writer  whose  words  are  quoted  at  the  heaa  of  this 
ariide  fn^bably  knows  more  and  has  written  more  about  satire 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  day,  and  he  has  ne^er  attempted  to 
inerease  the  literature  of  satire,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  has  delibe- 
rstely  proclaimed  its  death. 

When  anvthing  passes  away,  its  ][>lace  is  immediately  filled  by 
something  else.  Such  is  the  case  with  satire.  We  hare  now  no 
satires,  bat  we  hare  a  literature  perhaps  more  imbaed  with  satire 
than  ever  was  before  known.  Our  great'  no? elista,  Thackeray. 
Diekens,  and  Balwer,  are  deeply  tinned  with  satire.  To  write  with 
a  pen  dipped  freely  in  gall  is  a  speciality  of  the  age.  Thackeray 'd 
works  are,  coUectiyely,  a  cIcTor  satire  upon  the  society  of  the  age, 
diluted*  of  course,  with  incidents,  personal  and  descriptive. 
Dickens  satirizes  the  working  of  the  pcor-law,  of  the  ciril  senrice, 
tod  other  abused  departments  of  Govemmenty  as  successfully  in 
lus  noTela  as  if  he  had  written  specially  for  the  literature  of  satire. 

The  poetry  of  the  age  is  brilliantly  tinted  with  satire.  Tennyson, 
fancifully  sentimental  1^9  he  is,  can  be  dreadfully  and  satirically 
earnest  occasionally.  Jerrold  was  a  satirist  of  the  first  water,  but 
you  find  the  precious  ore  of  his  sparkling  rein  embedded  in  tales 
and  plays.  And  so  with  aU  the  hellet  lettres  literature  of  the  age. 
Ko  satires  or  satirists,  but  abundance  of  satire. 

This,  I  hold,  is  as  it  should  be.  The  age  of  satirists  has  passed 
awaT.  We  need  their  aid  no  longer.  A  free  press  has  ansen  to 
be  the  censor  of  the  times,  and  henceforward  satire  has  no  indi- 
riduality.  WiXTBa  Shbbbinotok. 


NBOATITB  ABTICLB. — I. 

"Probably  erery  nation,  under erery  form  of  gorernment,  has  dereloped 
oit  of  its  national  life  tome  kind  of  political  satire.  It  is  certain  that 
ntire  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  things  in  the  world ;  and  that  men  learned 
to  knodc  wit  out  of  a  danoe  almost  as  soon  as  to  knock  fire  out  of  a  flint 
.  .  .  That  *  political  wit '  will  erer  cease,  any  more  than  eloqaenoe,  to 
be  part  of  politics,  we  no  more  beliere  than  we  believe  that  the  earth  will 
eeaseto  bear  prioUy  roies,  or  white  nettle  flowers.  There  may  be  an  ocoa- 
aiooal  loll,  bat  the  wind  of  party  'excitement  will  oontinoe  to  blow,  and, 
like  certain  winds  in  the  soath  which  bring  locosts,  it  bears  wit  and  satire 
on  its  wings." — Jawtes  Hannajft  **  Esfojft. 

Satibb  has  been  defined  as  "  a  discourse  or  poem  in  which 
wickedness  or  folly  is  exposed  and  held  up  to  contempt  or  ridioule>** 
It  is  not  so  biting  or  scornful  as  sarcasm,  so  personal  and  ill- 
humoured  as  a  lampoon,  nor  so  maliciously  toned  as  a  pasquinade. 
The  sereri^  of  its  rebuke,  the  sternness  of  its  inyectire,  and  the 
keomess  of  its  point,  are  the  means  by  which  a  high  moral  nature 
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I  to  ezpitM  its  own  detestfttion  of  Uie  »eaa,  the  ISmUsIi,  t^ 

nnfol,  and  the  unprincipled.    '*  The  flatirist/'  as  Mr.  Gifford  said 

of  JuTenal,  *' smiles  indeed,  bat  his  smile  is  more  terrible  than  his 

frown ;  for  it  is  neyer  excited  bat  when  his  indignation  is  mingled 

'  with  contempt." 

**  The  ntire  should  be  like  the  porcnpiue. 
That  ehootf  sharp  qoiUs  out  in  each  angiy  line, 
And  wounds  the  Mushing  cheek,  and  fieiy  eje, 
Of  him  who  reads,  and  heareth  guiltily.** 

It  is  on  this  account  that  satirists  have  always  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience to  that  of  Horace,  who  says, — 

**  Sunt  qnibus  in  satira  yideor  mmis  aoer  et  ultra, 
Legem  tendere  opus,*'  Ac. 

S*  There  are  to  whom  I  seem  in  satire  to  be  somewhat  too  severe, 
to  stretch  this  sort  of  writing  beyond  proper  limits ;)  because 
those  who  feel  the  lash  genersdly  think  the  infliction  hard  and 
harsh.  I  refer  the  reader  to  John  Dry  den's  "  Discourse  on  Satiri- 
cal poetry,"  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  for  an  able 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  satire ;  as  any  farther  attempt  to 
enlarge  on  the  nature  of  satire  would  cramp  the  space  at  disposal 
for  debate.  In  case,  however,  I  may  be  accused  of  taking  a  sis^- 
nification  of  the  word  which  is  not  now  generally  affixed  to  the 
term,  I  may  make  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  the  most 
modem  autnorities  upon  literary  subjects  i — 

*'  Satire,  or  satiric  poetry,  is  allied  with  eloquence,  the  intention  beingto 
vituperate,  to  vilify,  to  lash,  or,  it  may  be^  also  to  reform  the  victims.  The 
satirist  of  antiquity  conceived  himself  to  be  a  moral  preacher  or  reformer, 
or  as  lifting  a  testimony  against  the  vices  of  his  age.  Such  were  Horace 
and  Juvenal.  Erasmus  and  Buchanan  had  large  scope  for  satire  in  the  age 
of  the  Beformation.  Many  of  our  recent  poets  have  plied  the  weimoii. 
We  need  not  name  Butler,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Arbutbnot,  Ohurdiill, 
Bums,  Byron.  The  subjects  are  various;  religious  hypocrisy,  political 
derelietion,  literary  pretensions,  and  the  failings  of  mankind  generaUy.*** 

Anjr  reader  will  see  that  the  question  proposed  for  discussion  has 
great  importance,  not  only  to  our  understanding  of  literature,  but 
to  our  correct  appreciation  of  the  morality  and  wisdom  of  our  own 
age ;  for,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  only  two  grounds  on  whioh. 
we  can  fairly  come  to  a  conclusion  that  "  the  age  of  satirists  has 
passed  away,*'  viz.,  by  being  able  to  prove  that  wickedness  and 
folly  have  disanpeared,  or  by  bringing  forward  evidence  that  the 
age  is  so  wicked  and  foolish  as  to  have  lost  its  hatred  of  these  in  its 
sympathy  for  them. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  either  of  these,  and  hence  I  am 
unable  to  admit  that  the  age  of  satirists  has  passed  away. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  argument  is  so  potent  and  patent  as  a 
&ct,  still  more  as  a  series  of  facts,  and  therefore  I  shall  adduoQ  a 

*  Professor  A.  Bain's  <<  English  Composition  and  Bhetorio,"  p.  986. 
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few  instances  of  Mtaal  tatirittt  ^xistbg  in  mnr  Age  as  a  proof  that 
ihej  haye  not  passed  awinr»  that  the  speeies  is  not  yet  extinct,  of 
the  effects  of  the  efforts  of  one  of  whom  Jurenal  has  gifen  ns  Uiis 
des^ption, — 

"Soft  Frint  ilaeto,  qooUet  LnoQitu  arcUnt 
In  fremuit^  rabet  auditor  ooi  frigid*  mens  est 
Orimiaibui,  taoita  sudaot  pc»oordia  culpa — 
Inde  ITS  el  laohrjmo.** 

"  As  eftcn  as  the  enthusiastio  LuciliuB  braDdisbes  his  psa  as  if  it  were  a 
diawn  Bword,  the  Iiearer  who  has  a  mind  hardened  in  regard  to  crimes 
Uaibef,  bis  innormost  consoienoe  sweats  for  his  silent  fault  thence  his 
rige  and  tesrs.** 

It  is  not  necessary  to  name  here  Thackeray,  Jerrold,  A'Becket, 
Bsiiiam,  Ac,  who  mi^ht  all,  however,  be  included  in  our  age.  We 
hare  only  to  name  Dickens,  Bolwer,  Disraeli,  Hannay,  &c.,  and  to 
quote  Pttfrcil.  Those,  too,  who  know  the  writings  of  J.  E.  Lowell, 
Henri  Bochefort,  &c.,  will  know  that  satire  has  not  gone  out,  either 
in  America  or  Prance.  Nay,  may  we  not  quote  our  great  and 
noble-hearted  Poet-laureate  as  a  most  distinct  and  strong  satirist, 
in  his  -  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  "  Locksley  Hall,"  «*  Maud/' 
and,  more  recently,  in  his  two  photographs  in  verse  of  "  The 
5(^em  Farmer,'*  "Old  Sl^le  and  New  Style"?  Is  not  John 
l^n^tf  too,  in  his  vigorous  invectives,  an  eloquent  satirist  of  the 
pohtictil  delinouencies  of  the  age  P 

Bat  I  remarK  now,  that  if  wickednesi  and  folly  are  to  be  de- 
nounced, and  ought  to  be  so,  our  age  is  one  in  which  there  is  more 
woark  than  enough  for  the  satirist  to  do.  In  religion,  politics, 
bosinesSy  social  life,  and  everv-day  dress  there  is  abundance  of 
tamptataon  to  he  aithrical.  Once  on  a  time  a  Byron  arose  and 
^plttilicd  into  literary  satire.  Aytoun  at  another  period  did  work 
in  the  aame  direction.  I  have  seen  a  very  excellent  piece  of  satire 
on  philosophy,  entitled  "  Mill  and  Carlyle,"  by  P.  P.  Alexander. 
Hie  noTola  and  essays  of  James  Hannay  are  full  of  satire.  In 
"3^  New  Timon"  of  Lord  Lytton  we  have  good  feeling  and 
•sine  exquisite  satire  -,  and  the  mention  of  this  reminds  us,  that 
vhen  hia  Lordship  twitted  "  school-miss  Alfred  *'  (Tennyson)  on 
**  the  jingling  meoley  of  purloined  conceits,  out*babying  Words- 
WBtth  and  ont*glittering  £eats,"  the  "school  miss  turned  the 
rong^  side  of  the  tongue  upon  the  vituperator,  and  retaliated  on-^ 

*'The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays, 
Who  killed  the  giris  and  thrffled  the  bojs 
With  dandy  pautos." 

In  eontraating  ** The  new  Timon"  with  ShakspereVold  utteier 
cf ''io»  mmm/*  he  wairaa  him  grandly  off:—        zed  by  v^oogle 
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'^ATimonjimf    Kaj,M7,lbrilmM! 
It  lookt  too  MTOgMit  a  jitt 
Thai  ieroe  old  man— to  take  hif  name, 
Yoa  band-box  1    Off  and  let  him  reet** 

Bat  we  most  recollect,  too,  that  at  learntng  iacreaiet .  and  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  ^e  meaning  of  epigram  and  irony  is 
extended,  tho  greater  the  enjojment  will  be  round  in  twirling 
round  the  sinner  against  decorum  with  a  sharp  twitch  of  wit,  and 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  fool.  Carlyle  saw  tliat  this 
would  be  the  case,  but  he  began  too  early  in  his  ''Latter-day 
Pamphlets,"  for  education  was  not  diffused  enough  to  afford  him 
an  audience  of  the  proper  sort.  But  the  constancy  of  the  renewal 
of  the  endeavour  to  establish  and  maintain  journals  devoted  to 
lashing  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  the  increasing  interest  taken 
in  the  serials  which  make  that  their  object,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  any  good  thing  in  satire  is  reprinted  and  referred  to,  seem  to 
me  to  give  fair  ground  for  affirming  that  the  age  of  satirists  baa 
not  yet  (if  it  ever  will  depart)  oassed  away,  mr  do  I  think  that 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  so  long  as  iniauity  abounds  and  folly 
stalks  about.  Hay  the  sense  of  shame  never  aepa^  from  men,  nor  the 
power  to  evoke  it  bj  the  sting  of  reproof  and  the  keenness  of  satire. 

B.   FiBLDIHQ. 


It  ^B^ix^int 


THE  POETBY  OF  JOHN  ZEBLE. 

Bbfobs  |)roceeding  to  an  examination  of  Keble's  poetry  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life  may  not  be  out  of  place ;  for  without  icnowing 
something  of  the  man  the  writer  will  be  little  more  than  a  shadow 
and  a  name.  This,  which  is  true  of  writers  in  general,  holds  in  an 
especial  manner  in  the  case  of  the  author  of ''  The  Christian  Year,** 
whose  poetry  was  the  reflex  of  his  own  pure  and  saintljr  life,  and 
must  be  read  in  that  light,  as  he  was  one  to  whom,  wmle  living. 
Goldsmith's  celebrated  description  of  the  ooontry  parson,  the 
"  Village  Preacher,"  would  have  been  eminently  applicable,  or  the 
similarportraiture  of  the  pastor  in  tho  poems  of  his  own  fsTourite 
bard  Wordsworth  :— 

**  *  Wonderful '  Walker  was  probaUv  one  of  the  last  and  beet  known  o^ 
this  class  of  clergy :  bebved  by  bis  nock,  holdine  a  living  endowed  with 
fire  pounds  a  year,  leaving  at  bis  death  a  far-famed  reputation  for  piety  and 
wiidom,  and  £2,000  aocumnlated  by  labour,  exercised  in  part  while  teaching 


school  children  in  a  damp  ohuroh,  without  fire,  in  the  coldest  days  of 
Westmoreland  winter.    But  vixere  forUi  ante  Joamemmma.     *  Wonder* 
ful*  Walker  fonnd  a  sacred  bard  in  Wordsworth ;  and  aamy  an  obacnva 
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piitor»  with  the  lofe  of  Ood  in  bii  hMrt,  and  with  a  *pltQtiliil  UA*  of  food 
nd  fire,  had  to  soIto  the  problem  of  Itfing  in  an  eqnafij  wonderfbl  wej."* 

**  Preachfaig,  idmlniitering,  in  mwj  work 
Of  hie  enblime  TooetioD,  in  the  indke 
Of  worldljr  intereooree  'twixt  men  end  men. 
And  in  hie  humble  dwelling  be  appoere 
A  kbonrer,  with  morel  Tirtoe  girt, 
With  epiritnal  greoee  like  a  gkwj  crowned.** 

Sndi,  emphntically,  was  the  author  of  "The  Chriitiaii  Year." 
Fame  he  aonght  not,  nor  the  ffiddy  w<nrld'a  applanae ;  oontent  was 
he,  had  it  been  so  ordered,  to  bare  trodden  in  ailenee  the  pathwaj 
of  obacority,  inglorious  obseority ;  oontent  wonld  he  hare  been  so 
to  hare  journeyed  through  life,  and  to  hare  "  gone  to  the  grare 
vnthonght  of,"  his  name  and  memorr  lost  in  obllTion's  dtf kest 
gloom !  Fame  he  sought  not,  yet  did  fame  oome  to  him  unsought, 
— eren  an  immortality  of  fame ! 

Tbe  following  account  of  hie  life  and  efforts  is  taken  from  a  kindly 
and  appreeiatiye  notice,  under  the  title  of  "Zeble  and  *The 
Christian  Year,' "  which  appeared  originally  in  the  paj^es  of  The 
North  BrilUk  Beview,  That  essay,  eo  genial  in  its  sentiments,  in 
its  Tein  of  criticism  so  delicate  and  refined,  derires  a  peculiar  Talue 
and  significance  from  a  circumstance  noted  by  the  writer  in  the 
preface  to  a  subsequent  republication,  tis.,  that  "  while  £eble  will 
generally  be  portrayed  by  those  who  hare  been  all  their  lives  sur- 
rounded with  the  same  associations  as  he  was,  he  is  here  described 
as  he  appeared  to  one  reared  amid  quite  other  traditions.'* 

"  Hie  father,  whoee  name  the  poet  bore,  was  a  eoontry  clergymen,  Tiotr 
of  Colo  St.  Alwynd'e,  in  Gknioesterthire,  but  the  house  in  which  he  liTed, 
end  in  which  the  poet  was  bom,  was  at  Feirford,  three  miles  distant  from 
file  cure.  John  was  the  second  child  and  elder  son  of  a  familj  which 
consisted  of  two  sods  and  two  daughters.  His  mother,  Sarah  Matiue,  was, 
we  hare  heard,  of  Scottish  eatraotioo.  The  father,  who  lived  till  his  nbe- 
tisth  jear,  was  a  man  of  no  common  abilitj.  Of  him  his  son,  we  are  told, 
*slwajs  spoke  not  onlj  with  the  lore  of  a  son,  but  with  the  pror)undeet 
lereienee  for  his  goodness  and  wisdom.'  It  would  seem  that  tnis  was  one 
ef  the  few  clerical  homee  in  England  in  which  the  opinions,  traditions,  and 
peculiar  pie^  of  the  Nonjurors  E?ed  on  into  the  present  century.  Unlike 
■est  SODS  distinguished  for  ability,  John  Keble  nerer  outgrew  the^  period 
ef  abeolate  filial  rererence,  nerer  questioned  a  single  opinion  or  prepos- 
session which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  father.  Some  of  his  less  referen- 
tial companions  used  to  think  that  this  was  an  intellectual  loss  to  him. 
Ihe  latber^s  abilitj  and  poholarship  are  prored  by  his  baring  himself  edu- 
ested  his  son,  and  sent  him  up  to  Oxford  so  well  prepared  that,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  be  gained  a  Corpus  scholarship,  an  honour  which  seems  to  hare 
then  held  the  same  place  in  uniTcrsity  estimation  that  Balliol  scholarships 
kave  kmg  held  and  still  hold.  This  strictly  home  training,  in  the  quiet  of 
a  OloQOcetershire  parsonage,  placed  in  the  Tery  heart  of  rural  England, 

•  Qnarterly  Review,  January,  1868,  "Church  Progress." 
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under  »  roof  where  the  old  High  Churoh  tradition  lired  on,  blended  wilh 
what  was  best  in  modem  pietj,  makes  itself  felt  in  erery  line  the  poet  wrote. 
On  all  hands  one  hears  it  said  that  there  is  no  education  h'ke  that  of  one  of 
the  old  English  public  sohools.  Vor  the  great  nm  of  erdinarj  bojiy 
whether  quick-witted  and  oompeti^ve^  or  lasj  and  selfish,  this  ma j  perhapa 
be  true ;  but  foif  natnwe  of  finer  Wxtnre,  fio^  «U  boja  who  hare  a  decided 
and  original  bias,  how  mnoh  is  there  that  the  roogh  handling  of  a  publie 
school  would  ruthlessly  crush  P  From  all  the  biiter  public  sdiools  ooaree 
bullying,  we  know,  has  disappeared;  but  for  peouliartty  of  any  kind,  for 
whatCTer  does  not  conform  itself  to  the  'tyrant  tradition' — a  manly  and 
straightforward  one  we  admii->th^  hare  itill  but  Uttie  toleranee.  If 
Keble  had  onoe  imbibed  the  pubho  eohool  spirit  'The  CSuistien  Tear' 
would  either  nerer  hare  been  written,  or  it  would  have  laoked  some  of  its 
teaderest  and  most  ehavacterisiic  traits. 

'^  If  he  was  fortunate  in  having  his  boy-eduoation  at  home,  he  wae  not 
less  happy  in  the  college  which  he  entered  and  the  corapaaiona  he  met 
there.  It  is  the  happLuess  of  coUese  life  that  a  young  man  can  oommand 
just  as  much  retirement  and  as  much  society  as  he  pleases,  and  of  the  kind 
that  he  pleases.  All  readers  of  Arnold's  life  will  remember  the  pioture 
there  drawn  of  the  scholars'  common-room  at  Corpus,  br  one  of  the  laat 
furfiTors,  the  Tenerable  Sir  J.  Ooleridge.  He  tells  us  that  when  KeUe 
came  into  residence,  early  in  1807,  it  was  but  a  small  society,  nnmbertng 
only  about  twenty  undergraduate  scholars,  and  these  rather  under  the 
nsual  age,  who  lived  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other.  The 
Bachelor  scholars  resided  and  lired  entirely  with  the  nndergraduatee.  Two 
of  Eeble's  chief  friends  among  the  Corpus  scholars,  though  younger  in  metr 
demio  standing  than  himself^  were  Coleridge,  afterwards  Judge  Coleridge, 
and  Arnold.  Keble,  indeed,  must  hare  already  graduated  More  Amokl 
came  into  residenoe.  Besides  these  were  many  oUier  men  distingoished  in 
their  day  in  the  university,  but  less  known  to  the  outer  world.  It  was  a 
stirring  time  when  Keble  was  an  nndargraduate.*  Within  the  uniTersitj 
the  first  wakening  after  long  slumber  had' begun,  and  eompetitione  lor' 
honours  had  been  just  established.  From  without,  news  of  the  greet  Pensa- 
sular  battles  was  arriving  from  time  to  time.  Scott's  trumpet  Uaste  of 
poetry  were  stirring  young  hearts.  In  Corpus  common-room,  as  eleevHiere, 
the  battles  were  fought  over  again,  and  the  elassioal  and  romantic  eehools 
of  poetry  were  rehemently  discussed.  And  among  these  more  ezcttii^  eab- 
jects,  the  young  scholar  Coleridge  would  insinuate  the  stiller  and  &eper 
tones  of  Wordsworth's  lyrical  ballads,  which,  then  but  Uttle  known,  he  had 
heard  of  from  his  great-uncle.  These  two,  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  were  to 
the  end  Koble's  first  livourites  of  oonlemporary  poets,  and  those  irho 
chiefly  moulded  his  taste  and  style.  Most  of  the  scholars  were  high  Tories 
in  Church  and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they  are ;  none,  no  douht, 
more  so  than  Keble.    The  great  qilkestioner  of  the  pre?ailing  ereed 


Arnold,  who  often  brought  down  on  his  own  head  the  eoeoeatrated  arra- 
ments  of  the  whole  common-room.  But  youth's  genial  warmth  hetSad 
these  undergraduate  disputes,  as,  alas !  the  same  oontrorersies  oonld  not 
be  healed  when  taken  up  by  the  same  oombatants  at  a  later  dsj .  In  tbat 
kindly  atmosphere  Keble's  affectionate  nature  expanded,  as  a  iower  in  tJbe 
sun.  His  was  a  temperament  to  drink  in  deeply  whatever  there  was  of 
finest  lofluenoe  in  Oxford.  No  doubt  the  learning  he  there  gained  waa  aoma- 
thing  to  him,  but  &r  mora  was  the  vision  of  the  fair  city  herself, '  with 
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]iMi  akfoasd  w^mbii  oiobt«r,  ttftted  asMog  giOTM,  gntn  meadowi^  and 
etMD  iliMiiw.*  These  and  the  young  friendahipe  whkh  they  for  a  few  jeart 
MBbotom,  an  what  made  Oiibvd  tbm,  and  male  it  eren  now.  the  one  spot 
m,  Bngiaod  wherein  *  the  darlings  of  the  nation '  find  lomanoe  still  realised. 
Ifchis  seeoM  to  have  bean  niviek  the  same  in  chsffacter  then  as  in  after- 
jcarsi  SiM  affse^n  toward  the  friends  he  made  at  OxCord  was  warn  and 
dsq»,and  ksted,  in  moet  instaiices»  with  his  life.  With  what  feelings  thej 
fcgaaded  hiaa  may  be  gathered  itom  the  words  of  his  brother  sol^lar  at 
Corpos,  who^  whoi  a  ^y-fire  years*  friendship  had  come  to  its  earthly 
close,  eould  say  of  him,  *  It  was  the  singnlar  iiappiness  of  his  nature,  re* 
laarinble  even  in  his  undergraduate  days,  that  love  for  him  was  always 
■Bctified,  as  ii  were,  by  reverenee, — ^reverence  that  did  not  make  the  love 
IsM  tender,  and  love  thai  did  but  add  intensity  to  the  reverenoe.' 

*«  In  Eaatsr  term,  1810,  Keble  obtained  double  firstdass  honours,  and  thia 
neoess  vaa  sooa  afterwards  £c^wed  by  another  still  greater — his  election 
to  an  Oriel  feUowshtp.  The  Oriel  ooBBK>n*room  numbered  among  its 
iidlews,  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all  that  was  most  distinguished 
IB  Ozibffd  for  mental  power  and  originality.  Copleston,  Davison,  Whately, 
then  belonged  to  it,  and  were  among  Eeble's  deotors.  Arnold,  Newman. 
Pussy,  were  soon  afterwards  chosen  iellows  of  the  same  college.  '  Bound 
the  ibe  0^  the  Oriel  ooMmon*room,'  we.  are  told,  *  there  were  learned  and 
afals^  not  vsrdy  nubtle  and  disputatious  oeoversations,  in  which  this  lad  of 
ainetesn  was  eaUed  to  take  his  part.  Amid  these  he  sometimes  yearned  for 
the  mere  easy,  yet  not  nnintellectuaJ,  society  of  his  old  friends  at  Corpus.' 
Holbuad^  no  donbt,  that  uadergraduale  days  are  more  congenial  to  warm 
feigidshins  than  the  highly  rar^ed  atmosphere  of  an  intellectual  common- 
voom.  Where  men  touch  chiefly  by  the  head,  they  find  that  this  is  the 
seat  as  firequently  of  a  repulsive  aa  of  an  attractive  force.  While  he  was 
m  mdergradnate,  and  during  the  early  days  of  his  fellowship,  he  wrote  a 
good  many  beantilnl  little  poems,  which  his  friends  still  possess,  and  the 
ysir  after  hia  deetion  to  Oriel  he  gained  the  university  priies  for  the 
liglish  and  Latin  Essays. 

**  The  interval  fiom  1810  to  1815  he  spent  at  Oriel,  taking  part  in  college 
ta^ion,  and  acting  aa  an  examiner  in  tbe  Degree  Schools.  Was  it  some  . 
time  during  these  yean^  or  at  a  later  date,  t^  the  incident  recorded  by 
Ik.  Howman  took  plaeeP  *  When  <me  day  I  was  walking  in  High  Stoeet, 
uith  my  dear  earl^  firiend,  with  what  eagemeae  did  he  cry  out,  **  There's 
SeUe !  "  and  with  what  awe  did  I  look  at  him  I  Then,  at  another  time, 
I  beard  a  Master  of  Arts  of  my  college  give  an  account  how  he  had  just 
thsn  had  oooasion  to  introdooe  himself  on  some  business  to  Keble,  and 
bow  gentle,  oourteoua,  aad  nnafieoted  Keble  had  been,  so  as  almost  to  put 
him.  oat  ofoountenanee.  Than,  too^  it  waa  reported,  truly  or  £slsdy,  how 
azinng  man  of  fariUiant  reputati<»i,  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Panrs^  Dr. 
Hflman,  ndmtfed  and  loved  him,  adding  tiiat  somehow  he  waa  itcangely 
imKhft  an  J  one  elseu.' 

"In  1815  he  was  ordained  deae<m,  the  following  year  priest  ]  soon  after- 
wttds  he  left  the  university,  and  never  again  permanently  resided  there. 
He  had  ofaoeen  the  calling  of  a  clergyman,  and,  thou^  within  this  field 
other  paths  more  gratifying  to  ambition  lay  open  to  him,  he  turned  aside 
bom  them,  and  gave  himsuf  to  parochial  woric  as  the  regular  em^o^ent 
olkiB  life.  He  became  hia  ftithec^s  ounte^  and  lived  with  him  at  Vauford, 
1  in  thia  dutjr-tetviSQtrfeaMi  mora  or  lees.    This  rare  ahsenee  or 
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restittint  of  ambilknia  where  it  might  hftTe  eeemed  natural  or  eren  right 
to  bare  gmtilled  it,  wat  qnite  in  keepine  with  Keble's  whole  charaefar. 
The  Church,  iayt  Sir  J.  Coleridce,  he  had  deliberatelj  ohoaen  to  be  hia 
profetsion,  and  be  desired  to  follow  out  that  in  a  oountry  cure.  With  this 
he  associated,  and  scaroelT  placed  on  a  lower  lerel,  the  affectionate  dMbmrgb 
of  bis  duties  as  a  son  and  a  brother.  OsUs,  temporal^  calls  of  duty  to  ntf 
college  and  uniyersitj  for  a  time  and  at  intenrals  direrted  him  (be  waa 
again  Public  Bzaminer  from  1881  to  1828)  j  but  he  always  kept  these  out- 
lines in  riew,  wmI,  as  the  occasion  passed*  awaj,  reverted  to  tlMn 
with  the  permanent  dcfotion  of  his  heart.  Traces  of  this  Ming  mstj  be 
found  again  and  again  in  **  The  Christian  Year.*'  Tliis  book  was  first 
giTcn  to  the  wMld  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1827,  when  Keble  waa  im  hia 
thirtj-fifth  year.  This,  the  great  work  of  his  life,  which  will  keep  hia  naoie 
fresh  in  men's  memory  when  lUl  else  that  he  has  done  will  be  forgotten, 
had  been  the  silent  gathering  of  years.  Single  poems  had  been  in  hia 
friends'  hands  at  least  as  early  as  1819.  They  had  urged  him  to  oompleie 
the  series,  and  by  1827  this  was  done.  Ko  record  of  the  exact  time  when 
each  poem  was  written  has  yet  appeared.  We  should  imagine  that  more 
of  them  were  composed  at  Fairfbra  than  at  Oxford.  The  discnsaion  smd 
criticism  natural  to  a  uniyersity  are  not  generally  faTourable  to  poetie 
creation  of  any  kind,  leut  of  all  to  so  meditattre  a  strain  as  ^ble^a 
was.  But  it  maT  hare  been  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,' he  wea 
'  unlike  any  one  else.'  It  was  only  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  hia  friends 
that  he  published  the  little  booL  He  was  not  anxious  about  poetic 
hmt,  and  nerer  thought  that  these  poems  would  secure  it.  Hia  own 
plan  was  'to  go  on  improfing  the  series  all  his  life,  and  leaye  it  to 
come  out,  if  judged  useful,  omy  when  he  should  be  frirly  out  of  tlie 
way.'  Had  this  plan  been  acted  on,  how  many  thousands  would  ksTe 
been  defrauded  of  the  soothing  delight  these  poems  have  miniatered 
to  them!  But  even  those  who  most  strongly  counselled  the  puUication 
little  dreamt  what  a  destiny  was  in  store  for  that  little  book.  Of  coarse^ 
if  the  author  had  kept  it  by  him,  he  might  have  smoothed  away  aome  of 
its  defects,  but  who  knows  how  much  it  might  have  lost  in  the  process  P 
'  Ko  one,'  we  are  told  too,  *  knew  its  literary  shortcomings  better  than 
the  author  himself.  Wisely,  and  not  in  pride  or  through  indolence^  he 
abandoned  the  attempt  at  second  hand  to  amend  this  inhannonioua  line,  or 
that  imperfect  rhyme,  or  the  instances  here  and  there  in  whidi  hia  idea 
may  be  somewhat  obscurely  expressed.  Wordsworth's  acute  poetical  sense 
recognised  such  faults }  yet  the  book  was  his  delight.'  Probably  it  was 
a  wise  resolve.  All  emendation  of  ^<poetry  long  after  its  first  compoaition 
runs  the  risk  of  spoiling  it.  The  author  has  to  take  up  in  one  mood  what 
was  originally  conoeiyfid  in  another.  His  first  warm  feeling  of  the  aanti* 
ment  has  grown  cold,  and  he  cannot  at  a  later  time  rerive  it.  This  is  true 
of  all  poetry,  more  especially  of  that  which  deals  with  subtle  and  eraneeoecit 
emotions  which  can  never  perhaps  recur  exactly  in  the  same  form*  Oaoe 
only  in  a  lifetime  may  he  succeed  in  catohing — 

'Those  brief  unisons,  which  on  the  brain 
One  tone  that  never  can  recur  has  cast, 
One  accent  never  to  return  agai/u* 

**In  1888  Keble  was  appointed  ProftMor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford;     The 
Statutes  then  required  the  prcftssor  to  give  two  or  thieajaeturaa  a  year  in 
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liHn.    Thm  BBcieni  Ungvage  wm  itquirad  to  b«  ^ofaa  ftom  thk  diair 
laagBtibmn  from  anj  otSsr,  pvobftUj  fron  inur  of  tlie  tnah  men  might  talk 

*  How«v«  pnidmt  tbk  m«7  bare  botB  whan  A  mcvrij  STcnM  ftmotionaij 
bflld  the  chair,  it  ia  greatly  to  beiwrattad  that  whan  it  waa  iUlad  bj  a  true 
poel,  who  waa  intent  on  epeaking  Uie  eeeret  of  hie  own  art,  he  thoold  hare ' 
been  eo  fennidablj  weighted.  The  preeent  gifted  oocupant  of  that  ohatr, 
Matthew  Anudd,  haa  iorinnately  bean  eet  free,  and  haa  tindioated  thenewlj 
aeqoiied  freedom  Inr  enridiing  oar  litoratore  with  the  flneat  poetical 
cfitiaam  it  haa  raeeiTad  ainoe  the  daya  of  Coleridge.  Bat  Keble  had  to 
vcrk  in  traannela.  He  waa  the  iMt  man  to  rebel  againat  aaj  limitatiooa 
JMpoaed  bj  the  wiadom  or  onwiadom  of  oar  anoeatora.  FaithfuUj  he 
Vmled  hiiBadf  to  the  taak  of  tranalating  into  wdl-roanded  Latin  penoda 
hit  chgialied  thooghta  on  hia  own  laTOorite  aatject.  Of  the  theorr  of 
peelry  embodied  in  the  two  Tolomea  of  hia  pabliahed  leetorea,  ■omething 
BBf  7«t  be  aaid.  The  Latin  ia  eaay  end  anconatrained,  the  thooghta 
onginal  and  anggeatiTe.  A  great  oontraat  to  the  more  than  Cioerooian 
paiag^aalia  of  hia  pradeeamoi  Coplaeton,  briatling  aa  thej  do  to  a  mar? el 
mth  ep^mmatio  Latinity,  bat  nndamaath  that  containing  little  that  ia 
note 


"^iVith  alight  interraptkma,  XeUe  continned  to  lire  with  hia  lather  at 
Imfcfd,  and  to  aeaiat  Urn  aa  hia  eorate  till  1886.  *  In  that  jear  thia  tie 
vaibtolDan.  At  tiie  Tcvy  eommeneeaMnt  of  it  the  TeneraUe  old  man,  who 
to  the  laal  retained  tha  full  aae  of  hia  facaltiea,  was  taken  to  hia  reatt 
md  befere  the  end  of  it  XeUe  became  the  Ticar  of  Homier,  and  the 
hatband  of  Kim  Ohariotte  dariw^  aecond  daughter  of  an  old  ooilege  friend 
of  Ua  frithaf^a,  who  waa  incombent  of  a  parUh  in  the  ne^hbonriiood  of 
Bnfotd.  Thia  waa  the  happy  aettlement  <rf  hia  life.  Forhimaelf  be  had 
BOW  BO  ongratified  wiah,  and  the  bonda  then  tied  were  looaaned  only  by 
death.'  ....  Whim,  in  1885,  Kabla  left  the  home  of  hia  diildhood 
frr  the  Tiearage  of  Huraley,  be  foand  a  ehoroh  there  not  at  all  to  hia  mind. 
It  Mama  to  hare  been  m  plain,  not  beaatifiU,  boilding  of  flint  and  rabble. 
He  detenmnod  to  ha?a  a  freah  one  bailt  new,  all  hot  the  tower— and  in  thia 
faei^iloyed  the  profita  of  the  many  editiona  of  *  The  Ohriatian  Year}*  and 
whm  the  boilding  was  flniahed,  hia  frieoda,  in  token  of  their  regard  for 
In,  filled  all  the  windowa  with  atahied  ^am.  •  Here  daily  for  the  reiidna 
of  hia  lifo,  ontfl  intenopted  by  the  foiling  health  of  Mra.  Keble  and  hia  own, 
M  he  mlniater.  ....  Ho  had  not,  in  the  popolar  aenae,  great  gifta 
of  deliTcry  t  for  hia  Toiee  waa  not  powerfol,  aor  waa  hia  ear  perfoct  for 
bnBKmy  of  aoond ;  bat  I  think  it  waa  difficoH  not  to  be  impreaaed  deeply 
both  by  hia  reading  and  hit  preaching;  whan  he  read  you  saw  that  he  felt, 
md  ho  made  ;foo  feel,  that  he  waa  the  aerrant  of  God,  deliyering  Hia 
awda ;  or  leacUng  yoo,  aa  one  of  like  infirmitiea  and  una  with  yoor  own, 
in  voor  prayer.  When  he  preached  it  waa  with  an  afibctionate  aimplieaty 
md  heaaty  eamaetoeaa,  which  were  Tcry  moring  i  and  the  aermona  them- 
itlfw  wore  at  all  timee  frill  of  that  abundant  eoriptoiml  knowledge  which 
om  the  moat  remaikabla  quality  in  hhn  aa  a  dirine :  it  haa  alwaya  aeemed 
to  me  mnong  the  moat  striking  characteristics  of  ^The  Christian  Year.** 
It  is  woU  known  what  his  belief  end  foslinga  were  m  regard  to  the  saora« 
■snta.  I  remember  on  one  ocoasioo  when  I  waa  preatot  at  a  chriatening 
mgodhtfaav,  how  nnieh  he  afliwted  ma  whan  a  oonseiooaneM  of  his  seoee 
of  Hm  gfoaa  aanfomd  baaama  praasol  to  ma.    Aa  ha  knt  the  nawly 
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Iwptiied  infSuit  for  imm  momoiti  in  his  amis,  he  giMd  on  it  intently  and 
lonnclT  with  a  tetr  in  hit  eye^  and  ftpptMstlj  absorbad  in  tha  though  of 
tiie  ohOd  of  wrath  become  the  child  of  ffraoe.  Here  his  nateral  afibaiioni 
ga?a  oleameaa  and  intantity  to  hia  bdief  $  the  fondest  mother  never  laved 
children  mora  deariy  than  thia  ehildleaa  i 


The  writer  of  the  essay  thus  goes  on  to  describe  the  closing  scene 
of  Keble's  life,  in  connection  with  a  remarkable  event,  and  one  of 
touchiDg  interest,  that  shortly  preceded  it : — 

<<The  appearance  of  Dr.  NewiMn'a  <  Apologia*  hi  18M  wae  to  Keble 
a  mat  joy.  Hot  that  he  had  nerer  ceaaed  to  lore  Dr.  Newman  with  hia 
old  affeetion,  but  the  separation  of  now  neariy  twenty  years,  and  iSbm  eanaa 
of  it,  had  been  to  Keble  the  sorest  trial  of  his  Ufa.  If  the  book  conlauMcl 
some  things  regarding  the  Ohnreh  of  England  which  mnst  ha?e  pained 
Keble,  there  was  mnoh  in  it  to  gladden  him, — not  only  the  entire  hnnaaa* 
heartodneas  of  its  tone,  which  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  eren  of  strnqgen^ 
bnt  the  deep  and  tender  aflbction  whk^  it  breathed  to  Dr.  Newman'a  esaiiy 
friends,  ana  the  proof  it  garre  that  Borne  had  made  no  change  ettfaer  ia 
hia  heart  or  head,  whieli  oould  hinder  their  real  sympathy.  Tha  raanH' 
was,  that  in  September,  1865,  these  three,  Dr.  Newman,  Dr.  Poaayi  said 
Mr.  Keble,  met  under  the  roof  of  Hursley  vicarage,  and,  after  an  inter««l 
of  twenty  years,  looked  on  each  othei^s  altered  fMCS.  It  happened,  how^ 
ever,  that  at  the  rexy  time  of  this  meeting,  Mrs.  Kebte  had  an  alanttiny 
attack  of  iUness.  Keble  writeis  'He  (Dr.  Pusey)  and  J.  H.  N.  ] 
here  the  Tory  day  after  my  wife's  attack  began.  IVymg  as  it  all  waa,  I ' 
rery  slad  to  hare  them  Imtc,  and  to  sit  by  them  and  listen.'  Soon  m 
this,  in  October,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keble  left  Hnrdey  fot  BoumeaMMith^  not 
to  refcnm.  Since  the  dose  of  1804,  lymptoma  of  declining  heakk  * 
shown  themselTes  in  him  also.    The  long  strain  of  the  datiea  that  s 


lated  on  him  in  his  later  years,  with  the  additional  anxieW  caused  bjr 
Mrs.  Keble^s  precarious  health,  had  been  gradoafly  wearina  him.  After 
on^  afew  days'  illness  he  was  taken  to  his  rest  on  the  day  before  las^  €k>od 
Friday.  In  a  tew  wedu  Mrs.  Keble  followed,  and  now  they  are  laid  aide 
by  side  in  Hursley  churchyard." 

Such  is  the  piotoire-^a  sinu^e  yet  attxiaetiTe  oae— dxMFm  by  t]i# 
writer  in  the  Norih  Briiuk  Seview,  To  Uiis  we  may  adid,  a» 
iUnstratiye  of  the  traits  and  habits  of  feeling,  the  inner  life  of 
Keble,  the  following  sketch  ftom  the  eloq^uant  pen  of  Sir  JaoMn 
Stephen  :— 

«It  happened  that  at  this  peried  Met.  Wordswoi^  had  at  OtSatd  » 

gnpil  and  an  imitator,  who  would  hare  surpassed  hia  skaster  if  he  conld- 
are  attained  to  the  exquisite  feheities  of  hia  master's  occasional  and  bei;ter 
styleu  The  author  of  <The  Ghriatian  Yeai^'  hke  the  authar  o€  <Ib» 
BzcmsieB,'  inhabited  a  worid  in  which  the  humblest  objeots  and  the 
moat  fiMQtiiliar  inctdeata  were  symbolical  of  whaterer  is  most  defated  in* 
thiBffs  spintoal,  and  most  remote  from  our  experience  in  tinngs  iBri8ifaleb> 
In  the  tame  soburbs,  the  dusty  roads,  and  the  busy  streets  of  OaCoe^ . 
Mr.  SeUeHfed  by  imagpnation,  net  by  eight.  On  erery  side  thsy  teemed. 
for  him  with  analogies  imd  interprstatioaa  of  the  significaaoe  of  ,hev  litiu>> 
gioBlfeateay  ol  th»myatariaa  of  W  priesthcwdr  and  of  the  templsa  erasML 
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to  the  cuivM  the  nek  hnet  in  which  the  Msotaaij  within  the  ▼<■!  «£ 
ooaman  thiagt  was  diedoaed  to  his  own  ejee,  he  was  aoooatomed  to  thcow 
Ofcr  the  picture  an  atmosphere  which,  howerer  hrilliant,  waa  not  seldom 
to  hazy  as  to  be  almost  imperrioos.  What  the  Yirgin  Mother  had  been 
to  the  great  painters  of  Ital^,  that  tiie  Anglican  or  Xlizabethan  Church 
' 1  to  lum.  Imraaonlate  m  conception,  peerless  In  beaotj,  ratplendeot 


with  erery  grace,  she  presented  herself  to  him  as  a  lirinff  personalitj  to 
be  lored  wA  wooed,  and  at  a  dirine  impertonation  to  be  adored  and 
hjmDed." 

Sack  it  a  brief  outline  of  the  mortal  career  of  hiai.  the  poet  aad 
maat, — 

**  One  of  that  small  tranaflgorsd  band 
Whom  the  world  cannot  tame/' 

to  portray^  htm  m  the  wordt  to  eminently  detcriptiye  of  hit  illiit- 
trioaa  friend*  and  ooadjator  of  earlier  days — one  long  tince 
bvied  in  the  teclosion  of  a  ''nonaatio  home,"  the  Oratorj  o{ 
St.  Philip  Neri,  Birmingham.  We  now  proceed  to  mention  hit 
paetiy — the  lorel^  reflex  of  a  lovelier  lire.  £eb)e*t  poetry  ia  a 
nedcin  reproduction  of  what  might  be  called  the  Christian  tnediimml 
aehool  of  poetry  of  the  eeventeenth  eentury — ^the  beantiet,  dis- 
fl»jkfcd  and  detached,  of  that  tchool  being  there  concentrated  and 
teed  into  harmoniont  nnieon;  the  beantiea  unalloyed  with  the 
Wenriahea,  qaaintneae,  mystioitm,  extraragance,  Ac,  of  which  trdfl- 
eimt  mention  waa  made  in  a  previont  paper.  This,  which  holdt 
true  of  Keble'a  poe^  generally,  ipeeialfy  appliet  to  "  The  Chrittian 
Year,"  the  work  by  which  hia  name  ia  immortalised.  The  object 
of  the  work  it  that  ttated  by  the  poet  himaelf : — 

*]fezt  to  a  sound  role  of  faith,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  conseqnence 
•s  a  sober  standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion }  and  it  is 
tke  pecnKar  happiness  of  the  Church  of  England  to  possess,  in  her  autho- 
lisea  fiffrmnJariee,  an  ample  and  secure  prondon  for  both.  But  in  thnet 
of  mneh  leisure  and  unbounded  curiosity,  when  excitement  of  erery  kind 
ii  sought  after  with  a  morbid  esgemess,  this  part  of  the  merit  of  our 
litiffgy  is  likdy  in  some  measure  to  be  lost  on  many  eren  of  its  sincere 
simirers;  the  rery  tempers  which  most  require  such  discipline  setting 
ftierlTes,  in  general,  most  decidedly  against  it.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
MBt  paUxostion  will  be  attained  if  any  person  find  assistance  from  it  in 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  into  more  entire  unison  with  those 
uded  and  exemplified  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  work  does  not 
a  complete  series  of  compositions;  being  in  many  parts  rather 

_^. J  with  more  or  less  propnetj,  to  the  lucoessiTe  portions  of  the 

■TJMgj  than  originally  suggeeted  by  them.  Something  has  been  added  at 
%m  and  eooceming  the  sereral  occasional  serrices }  which  constitute,  fSrom 
'ftdr  personal  and  domestic  nature,  the  moit  perfect  instance  of  that 
imAhm  tendency  in  the  Prayer  Book  whioh  it  is  tne  chief  purpose  of  these 
na  to  exhibit."  t 


•  John  Henry  Kewman.  nr^r^^]o 

t  Adrertisement,  "  The  Christian  Ymt^  ^y  ^OOgie 
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The  pnrpoM  here  entmeUied,  Eeble  hii  oonsistently  earned  out, 
even  at  the  expense  of  strength  and  yigour,  elements  in  wbiok  his 
poetrjT  is,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  admit,  deficient,  being  oba- 
raoterised  rather  b^  an  almost  womanly  tenderness  and  grace  ;  not 
but  that  he  can  strike  on  occasion  a  martial  and  sfjirit-stirring  note. 
As  in  the  case  of  snother  and  far  greater  poet,  it  may  indeed  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  give  ns  more  of  these  "  soul-snimating 
strains/'  these  ronsing  trumpet  tones — trammelled  and  hampered  as 
he  was  by  the  exigencies  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and  limited  plan, 
which  precluded  the  giving  of  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of  his 
genius,  or  reaching  the  highest  range  of  nis  poetical  powers,  high 
as  these  undoubtedly  were.  But  while  this  may  be  matter  of 
regret,  let  us,  remembering  the  sage  critical  maxim  of  Pope, — 

"  In  CTeiy  work  regard  the  writer^i  end. 
Since  none  ctn  compasa  more  than  they  intend,** 

thankfblly  take  him  for  what  he  is— the  sweet  poet  and  singer,  the 
GoryphflBUS  of  the  sacred  minstrelsy  of  |^ the  nineteenth  oenturj. 
The  idea  of  embodying  in  Terse  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  yearly  course  of  her  services—an  idea  wrought  onA 
and  perfected  by  Zeble—  did  not,  however,  wholly  origimaie  witii 
him,  naving  been  already  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  Herbert 
in  "  The  Temple,"  and  at  a  later  period  by  Wordsworth  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  of  which  that  on  "  Tlie  Liturgy  "  seema  so 
like  a  distinct  presage  or  forebodement  of  his  successor's  more 
finished  and  elaborate  work  that  we  feel  constrained  to  quote  it  :— 

"Thi  Litusot. 

"  Yes,  if  the  intensities  of  hope  and  fear 

Attract  us  itiU,  and  passionate  exercise 

Of  lofty  thoughts,  the  way  before  us  lies 
Distinct  with  signs,  through  wliich  in  set  career, 
As  throuffh  a  sodiao,  moves  the  ritual  jear 

Of  England's  Church ;  stupendous  mysteries! 

Which  whoso  travels  in  her  bosom,  ejes, 
As  he  approaches  them,  with  solemn  cheer. 
Upon  that  circle  traced  from  sacred  story, 

We  only  dare  to  cast  a  transient  glance, 

Trustinff  in  hope  that  others  may  advance 
With  mind  intent  upon  the  King  of  glory, 

From  His  mild  aorent  till  His  countenance 
Shall  dissipate  the  seas  and  mountains  hoary." 

(2b  be  eoTitinued,) 
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A  SgnopUeal  SMwry  qfBnglm^.    London :  Jamat  WalUm. 

This  is  a  good  idea  ingeniootly  worked  ont.  It  presents  ^  tlie 
events  of  Snf^lith  and  oeneral  historj  in  a  form  nitherto  nnat- 
tempted  in  this  eounlrj,  and  eonstitntes  **  a  work  eombining  the 
interest  of  a  oontinnons  narratire  with  the  eleamess  of  the  tabular 
fenn."  It  is  an  oblong  quarto,  whioh,  on  bein^  opened,  displays  on 
eaeh  page  three  eolmnns.  "  The  first  oohimn  m  each  page  eontains 
IB  ehronological  order  a  brief  abstract  of  the  leading  erents  of  the 
period  nnder  reriew.  In  the  second  column  fuller  details  are 
pren  witii  reference  to  those  points  which  require  a  more  length- 
eaed  notice.  The  third  column  is  occupied  by  a  summsry  of  the 
pnncinal  occurrences  in  contemporaneous  history."  *'  At  the  end 
of  ea4m  Ime  of  kiogs  a  rapid  sketch  is  ffiren  of  important  consti- 
tutional and  legal  changes.  The  geneatogies  of  each  line  are  also 
presented,  tables  of  the  battles  of  the  dnl  wsrs  are  giren,  as  well 
ss  of  the  principal  treaties  and  statutes,  and  there  is  appended  to 
^  woric  a  summary  of  the  present  state  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
of  the  condition  of  its  people.  ^  This  arrangement  enables  great 
cieamess  of  statement  to  be  maintained,  and  has  a  most  effeotire 
mflnence  on  the  memory,  at  the  same  time  that  the  statement  can 
he  made  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

In  no  other  study  is  it  of  sudi  importance  to  introduce  order- 
haess  of  thouffht  and  explioiUiess  of  statement,  and  hence  any 
means  by  which  these  essentials  can  be  had  in  combination,  witn 
Cur  Tiews  of  erents  and  accurate  estimates  of  their  effects,  confer 
great  adrantages  on  students.  This  book  would  be  exceedin^lr 
useful  we  would  say  in  all  classes  of  history,  in  connection  witn 
young  men's  mutual  improyement  associations,  and  in  the  priyate 
studies  of  those  who  are  under  training  for  the  Civil  Serrice  ezami- 
aationa.  To  teachers,  as  affording  them  fine  examples  o(  condensed 
statements  and  orderljr  arrangement,  it  would  be  rery  useful  as 
showing  how  to  bring  into  one  yiew,  b?  black-board  illustration, 
tte  chief  eyents  of  a  i>eriod.  The  book  has  a  capital  index,  and 
has  quite  the  appearance  of  being  what  it  is,  a  handy  guide  to  Uie 
easy  comprehension  and  sure  retention  of  the  facts  of  the  storf^  of 
cur  own  land  in  connection  with  the  eyents  which  were  transpiring 
at  the  same  time.  The  present  reriewer,  who  knows  not  a  little  of 
^  difficulties  of  historic  compilation,  in  synoptic  form,  in  small 
eoopaas,  truly  belieres  that  this  is  a  really  good  manual  for  school 
teaching  and  priyate  study.  It  may  often,  too,  be  serviceable  in 
the  casnal  consultations,  the  need  of  which  arises  so  often  in  con- 
■sction  with  the  reading  of  the  day. 

I%#  BihU  Flan  unfokM.     By  Jamss  Bidxh. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  a  wonderful  book.  In  it  Mr.  Biden  has  outdone  hima elf* 
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It  18  a  work  which  mwA  harfe  occa^ed  mtich  time,  engaged  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  and  emplojed  much  reading,  calculation, 
and  reflection.  The  whole  Bible  is,  in  this  view,  a  prophetic  his- 
tory of  *'  the  education  of  the  irerkl/'  It  is  a  lynbofic  r^fllion 
of  the  •furitmid  progress  of  tke  raoe — a  shadow  and  trpe  of  the 
future— a  revelattMi  as  by  risioii  of  the  couna  of  the  divine  deal- 
ings with  men.  It  is  "  the  Book  of  Life  "-*of  life  guided  mmdk 
l^arded  hj  the  infinile  a«d  the  eternal. 

It  must  be  admitied  that  itt  this  arnaU  pasphlet  of  a  hundred 
pages  tiiere  are  aiany  siaf^lar  thoughts,  man^rsiBhggestioiis  of  muoh 
worth,  and  a  ooosiatenoy  of  intarpretation  wkidn  all  together  go  U> 
TtroYe  that  the  author  has  a  ibeoaophy  bafore  his  mind  which  haa 
beeii  thoroughly  thought  out  with  mueh  oare  aad  oonoeatratioB* 
The  f  iew  taken  is  mot  by  any  means  a  oommon  one,  but  it  is  sat 
forth  with  a  power  and  Tigour,  an  originality  and  ooaeiaopcss,  whisk 
should  oommend  the  wonc  to  the  study  of  Bible  inquirers.  We 
do  not  pledge  oursekes  to  its  details,  but  we  do  affirm  that  it  ia 
worth  perusal,  and  will  rej^y  thought.  If  it  does  not  conTinae,  it 
will  at  least  lead  to  refleelion,  while  incidentally  it  will  communi- 
■eale  ideas  which  inay  be  of  much  use  in  Bible  interpretation  to  aa 
intelligent  reader,  wno  thinks  while  ^e  reads,  and  keeps  the  whole 
Hue  of  reasoning  and  analogy  bafore  himself  as  Mr.  Biden  has 
placed  it  before  him. 

We  quote  a  passage  explanatory  of  Bible  principles,  and  make  m 
ISftW  extracts  from  an  able  section  on  Bible  politics : — 

**  We  will  enumeraie  the  principles  obflerred  in  the  oonitmetitm  of  the 
BiUe : — 1.  All  primary  nairativea  fupplj  terms  used  as  ifjaibols  for  lan^ 
-gaage,  in  which  to  express  spiritiml  ideas.  This  principle  applies  to  erei^ 
first  narratiye  of  phjsioal  things,  of  seeming  history  and  of  true  historj* 
S.  A  sjstem  of  types  is  maintained  to  express  and  to  foreshadow  their 
antitypes.  8.  Karnes  are  giren  to  things  and  perfons  literally  expressire  <St 
their  peculiar  characteristics,  and  of  the  mesmngs  intended  to  be  oonreyed. 
4.  The  Bible  is  diWded  into  three  principal  sections— Patriarchal,  Mosaic, 
Christian.  'AH  these  abound  in  prophecy.  The  patriarchal  supplies  terma 
f:>r  an  alphabet  on  which  to  raise  a  dirine  language.  The  patriarohal  4 
tion  is  not  history,  but  prophecy,  the  Utcs  of  the  patriarohe  pne 
phases  of  Christianity,  which  are  now  become  histofy.  The  Mosaic  i 
eommeaees  with  Abraham,  and  with  the  proniseaaDade  to  an  exliibited 
fftdtb.  The  di?ine  tsaehing  then  begins.  The  teaehing  is  eanied  oe  ia 
eaamands,  in  types,  in  prc^eoies,  the  dirine  laagaagaenkfghig  until -ilaa 
•Cfaiiittan  sectiao,  when  nnritual  truth  is  «inouneed. 

*^The  Bible  has  helped  to  ^ape  the  politics  of  nations,  ficom  the  timae£ 
Msf  es  to  the  present.  Containing  a  body  of  diyine  lawf^  it  sovemed  the 
>Eebfews.  Its  influence  extendi  beyond  them.  It  struck  cnords  whioli 
Tihrated  to  the  remotest  nations.  In  its  irodem  form,  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testaments  oombiDed,  it  has  influenced  the  policies  of  Eastern  -and  Western 
natior^s.  It  formed  the  foundation  of  Mohammedanism,  and  helped  to 
f!  ire  it  direction  and  force.  It  is  the  'source  of  the  whale  history  of  modorn 
Kurope.  .  .  .  Every  Christian  knowa  that  the  gospel  is  the  harbinger 
.  of  peace  and  good-will,  and  everj  Christian  knows,  to  his  shame  and  ooold- 
iion,  that  the  gospel  hitherto  has  been  accon:panied  by  bloodshed  and 
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noin^  afc  whioh  the  finger  of  soom  can  foini  as  the  reproach  of  a  ipurioul 
Gbniftiamtj.  The  perrerted  Chriatian  oonditian  ii  ephemeral  an  1  evanoi- 
cent.  IgiQomice  ia  to  be  displaced  by  knowledge,  and  the  misrule  ignoranod 
haa  penmtted  and  encouraged  to  be  put  down  bj  the  fjroe  of  knowledgr. 
The  Bible,  the  diyme  text- book,  snppHes  the  needftil  knowledge.  It  hji 
00%-  to  be  rightly  ftndied.  .  .  .  Clmstinn  ethiea  are  intended  for  Ihd 
ckiatifln  of  all,  and  ar  aooial  eonaUty  to  be  a  reanlt ;  not  an  equality  m  the 
t  of  oQtward  tlmiga,  bat  an  eqnalHy  of  Hghta  m  Mlew-meiDbera 


nf  aam- body.  Ohris^Miky  haa  w  wide  aoope,  eoibmcinf  t hia^world- and  tb« 
oazi^  aad  eayaoiiHy  ooaoirMi  a  right  policy  bere.  Tbe  Bible  ngmhrtei 
haaim  a&ira.  It  inatniota  with  reapeot  to  them,  Mid  ia  to  maweliomly 
«»nftled  tlni  it  aaiiaa  all  the  Taried  aonditiona  of  a*eiatf ,  wheihar  waiiki 
<f  igaoa— e  4n  knowlady ,  To  read  it  aright  iO  nHiat  b»  riewed  aa  a  enigma 
baak,  and  ba  atadiad  is  aocerdaaea  witli  ita  priaoiplea  of  oonfiniotion. 
ibeeptod  thiia^  it  ia  aa«  to  ba  a  book  which  inatroota  im  the  aoianoa  of  a 
dirine  policy  on  earth}  jnat  aa  any  other  aoientific  work  inatructa  in  aigr 
apecifie  acienoe.  •  .  •  No  one  will  dispute  the  influence  the  BiBle  haa 
eaerted  OTer  hunan  afiaira.  It  is  destined  to  exert  a  yet  greater  influence. 
Chriafa  labours  are  not  to  be  inefficient ;  they  will  produce  the  results  in- 
tended. .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  Bible,  which  helped  to 
lear  a  paat  aiato,  will  conduce  to  the  formation  of  a  new  order  of  soond 
BEbl  Inatraction  will  reach  all,  mental  culture  be  bestowed  on  porerty, 
and  a  free  mtereourse  of  wealth  aiid  poyertr  be  a  reaalt,  which  wtU  aoften 
4he  mamrara  of  att.  .  .  Troth  will  be  able  to  assert  itaalf,  and  haipe  a 
fieeeonive  tbrongh  homamty.'* 

The  Literary  World,    London  :  James  Clsrke. 

TsB  Literary  World  was  oommenced  about  two  years  ago  as  t 
supplement  to  the  Christian  World,  and  was  continued  monthly 
fo  some  time.  Its  aim  when  projected  was  to  "  help  its  readers  to 
form,  a  just  estimate  of  books,"  as  one  means  of  aiding  in  the  morftl 
and  religions  improrementof  its  readers,  and  of  cuHiratinf^p  in  i^em 
high,  pure,  and  spiritual  longings.  In  Norember,  1868,  it  was 
altored  and  remodelled,  and  became  an  independent  serLal,  issued 
m  weekly  numbers  at  a  penny,  and  in  monthly  parts  at  sixpence,  for 
which  sum  it  presents  "  choice  readhigs  from  the  best  new  book^k 
and  critical  reviews  of  some  of  them."  At  the  time  of  our  writing 
we  haTe  seen  six  numbers,  and  we  fbel  bound  to  stato  that  these 
contain  a  well-raried  and  pretty  careful  digest  of  current  Hterstoiv. 
And  though  we  could  easily  coneeiye  it  to  be  improved,  both  in 
^si  and  execution,  it  appears  tons  to  deserre  a  handsome  word  of 
encouragement  fVora  us  as  an  agent  in  self-culture,  if  property  used. 
Aa  a  guide  to  the  books  of  tbe  day  fbr  reading  dubs,  young  men's 
SDciettea,  working  umu's  institutions,  Ac,  we  mink  it  would  beTery 
iOTieeable.  We  certainly  wotdd  not  like  to  see  it  degenerate  into 
an  index  to  Mudie,  or  a  prorider  of  a  soupgtm  to  membere  of  lend* 
ing  libraries,  thou^  eren  fori^ese  purposes  it  would  be  vseM. 
He  Spirit  Controversy.  By  Dakibl  Biddlb.  London  :  Williams 
and  Norgato. 

Tasaa  of  oat  readers  wlu>  ha^re  been  interesUd  in  the  controTersy 
«a  **tlie  natural  immortality  of  tke  soul*"  will  read^^heMt  {'Letr 
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ten  and  difserUiioiis  on  the  hnman  epirii  and  aonl,  their  Batine 
and  iheir  condition,  both  here  and  hereafter,  with  remazkt  on 
ftitnre  rewards  and  pnnithmente,"  with  eagemeei,  and  reflect  on 
them  with  oandoor.    We  have  here  fourteen  letters,  of  which  a 
concise  abstract  is  given  in  the  contents.    This  is  followed  bj  a 
disquisition  on  the  human  soul  aad  its  destiny  in  a  future  world,  ia 
two  parts ;  to  which  there  is  added,  as  an  appendix,  a  republication 
of  a  very  interesting  jDamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Post-mortem  Examine^ 
tion ;  or,  What  is  the  Condition  of  the  Disembodied  Human  Spirit?  " 
The  author  is  a  member  of  the  Bullish  Boval  College  of  Sarjj;eons, 
and  was  formerly  House  Surgeon  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  m  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  London.    In  the  Reviewer  depsrtment  it  is 
usual  to  avoid  strong  recommendations  of  books  bearing  on  dw> 
putable  topics,  because  it  maj  be  supposed  that  these  notices  incB« 
eate  tHe  feelings,  inclinations,  or  opinions  of  the  conductors.    As, 
however,  the  topic  has  been  discussed  in  these  pages  recentlv,  w« 
may  here  safely  enough,  though  occupying  only  the  subordinate 
place  of  a  contributor,  note  that  the  writer  is  clearly  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question,  as  he  affirms  that  "  the  doctrine  of  uie 
soul  B  immortality  is  in  no  way  countenanced  by  Holy  Writ,  whi<^ 
teaches  us  that  a  resurrection  is  to  be  looked  for  as  a  neeeseUy  of 
our  fallen  nature."    Yet  the  author  does  not  deny  a  future  life, 
but  goes  "  to  the  full  length  of  the  orthodox  in  regard  to  the  eter- 
nity of  future  rewards  and  punishments."   It  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  a  word  to  say  which  concerns  thinkers  on  both  sides.    The 
idea  is  striking,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated  is  able  and  sug- 
gestive.   We  commend  it  to  thinkers. 
Mow  to  Retain  our  Elder  Scholar*,  and  Regain  some  who  have  Ijrfl 

us.  By  J.  A.  CooFEB,  F.E.S.L*  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  wise  and  worthy  pamphlet.  It  is  a  revised  reprint  of 
**  a  paper  read  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
hela  at  Wolverhampton,  October,  1869."  Its  author  is  an  earnest 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  human  elevation,  and  his  nsme  is  a  heart- 
word  among  those  who  are  employed  in  schemes  of  Christian  use- 
fulness }  and  there  is  probably  no  Sabbath  school  teacher  ^in  the 
three  kmgdoms  who  does  not  ^l  that  he  is  an  elder  brother,  whom 
to  reverence  and  imitate  is  advisable.  Sound  discretion,  careful 
thought,  apt  phrase,  eminent  suggestiveness,  characterize  all  that  he 
writes ;  wmle  there  is  a  suffusion  of  the  whole  with  the  very  efflu- 
ence of  Christian  grace,  that  charms  and  captivates  those  even  who 
do  not  themselves  feel  the  call  of  duty  pressingly  upon  their  souls. 
Those  of  our  intelligent  and  thoughtful  reisers  who  desire  to 
undertake  a  needful  labour  in  an  open  field,  would  do  well  to  read 
the  pamphlet  now  spoken  of.  If  the  advices  of  the  author  be  fol- 
lowed, tnere  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  elder  scholars  would 
be  retained  in  our  Sunday  schools,  and  that  many  would  be  re- 
gained, both  to  school  and  church.  The  pamphlet  met  with  a  warm 
welcome  when  read,  and  has  been  earnestly  longed  for  in  type  by 
many  thoughtful,  earnest  Christian  men.    edbyGoOQle 
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Qmncvi  sBQumvo  Amnmi. 

86a  Who  was  the  autbor  of  the 
fi^kmiog  line,  and  under  what  cir- 
eamftanoea  was  it  produced  ? — 
"The  modeet  water  aaw  its  Lord 
indbkxahed.*'— D.H.F. 

869.  Any  information  which  tou 
eoold  oommunioate  to  jour  readers 
St  this  time  about  Dr.  Temple,  the 
aew  Bishop  of  Bxeter,  would,  I 
hsfe  no  doubt,  be  high^  acoeptable. 
May  I  ask  yoo  to  tell  us  all  joa 
buHT?— JOHV  O. 

860.  Notable  sayings  form  a 
highly  ralnable  portion  of  history. 
I  ihQuld  like  to  Know  who  was  the 
sathor  of  one  which  ought,  in  my 
opmioD,  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  in  the  apartenents  in  Downing 
Street  saered  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Bicbeqaer— *<  Qiie  me  a  good 

I   I  win  gire  you  good 
!.•*— TH.N. 

861.  In  the  Tolume  of  the  JBriiiik 
CMro90rtialUl  for  1856  appears  a 
gra{^tcall^  wrought  and  most  in- 
tensting  instalment  of  an  essay  on 
*'Byfon,'*  aiffned  E.  W.  S.  I  hare 
osrafblly  looled  through  every  sno- 
eemre  Tolnme  for  the  ooncludiog 
portion  of  this  essay,  but  in  rain, 
if  it  would  not  be  aslung  too  much, 
win  our  kind  editor,  or  the  esteemed 
writer,  aifinrd  a  word  or  two  of  brief 
aplanation  ? — O.  D. 

862.  TbefoUowing  question, which 
sppeared  in  the  number  for  January, 
MS  not  yet  been  answered : — Pid 
Ad^son  die  drunk?  I  for  one  (and  I 
hare  no  doubt  **  Qoerist")  would  like 
some  information  respeo^ng  the  last 
Boments  of  Addison,  as  I  hare  been 
gnally  stunned  by  such  a  question 
is*'I>id  Addison  die  drunk?"  be- 


cause that  same  beautifiil  writer,  in 
his  last  moments,  said,  "See  how  a 
Christian  can  die.**— D.  H.  F. 

868.  Hugh  Miller,  in  one  of 
his  work*,  speaks  in  praise  of 
Lockfl^s  "Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,'^  "notwithstanding 
its  fundamental  error.**  What  is 
the  fundamental  error  lefeti^  to? 
--J.  B.  T. 

864.  I  hare  been  told  that  one  of 
Mr.  Dickens*  botsIs  contains  cha- 
racters sketched  from  two  celebrated 
poets.    Which  is  tl,  and  who  are 

865.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  recent 
reriew  that  one  Blake  "  wrote  songs 
equal  to  Shakspere's.*'  This  sug- 
gests two  questions:  (1)  What  songs 
did  Shakspere  write?  and  (S)  Who 
isBlake?— J.C.  A. 

866.  I  was  extremely  pleased  to 
see  Dr.  logleby's  able  remarks  on 
the  "  Design  Argument,"  but  should 
like  to  know  a  little  more  concern^ 
ing  his  Tiews  on  the  larger  subject 
of  the  Possibility  of  any  Katural 
Theology  whatsoerer.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  I  Uiink,  that  there 
can  be  but  two  ways  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  existence  of  a  God— the  k 
ynofi  argument  and  the  d  posieriori 
method.  How  I  may  be  wronc, 
but  I  ^her  from  Dr.  Ingleby's  ob- 
serrations  on  this  topic  that  he 
holds  with  neilktr  way.  If  this  be 
the  case,  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  he  will  kindly  say  how  he  ayoids 
the  seemingly  loncal  conclusion  of 
Atheism.— T.S.B. 

867.  Is  the  ordinary  use  of  "fit- 
ting" for  fit,  or  of  "fittingly"  for 
fitly,  in  English  composition  base- 
able  on  any  yalid  reason  or  plsa  sstc 
th.tofeuphon,;-<^^Oglg 
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86S.  To  my  rimple  tMie  it  leemt 

)M  correct  to  mj  *^  eqoftlly  m,"  &o^ 

than  ''eqaaUj  wUh,^  Ac.    Am  I 

right  F    A  friendly  answer  to  eaeh 

inery  will  be  esteemed  a  fiiTOur  bj— 

hD. 

869.  Whether  ii  Mill  or  Hamil- 
ton at  the  head  of  modem  philoso- 

phTF--WALTlB  SHBRBINeTOir. 

d7D.  Hat  Ireland  any  philos^hy 
or  philosophers  of  its  own  ? — Wal- 

TBB  SSBBBIKOTOir. 

871*  Had  the  ancient  Egyptians 
any  poetry  ?— Waltbb  Shsbrino* 
Toir. 

872.  What  one  writer  could  be 
safety  adopted  as  a  model  for  the  for- 
mation of  style?— WixtibShsb- 
snrOTOK. 

'873.  Is  it  trae  that  Wm.  Lisle 
Bowles  was  the  father  of  modem 
poetry,  and  why  F— Wastsb  Shbb- 

874.  What  is  the  best  modem 
text -book    of     logic F—Waitib 

SBBBRnfOTOK. 


AXVWKBB  TO  QUISTIONS. 

831.  Cheap  legal  bandy  books  (at 
Is.  per  Tolume)  are  published  by 
Mr.  Effingham  Wilson,  Boyal  Ex- 
change. One  of  the  series  is  on  the 
subject  mentioned  by  J.  J.  M.  In- 
structions to  executors  are  likewise 
clearly  and  well  giren  in  one  of 
Messrs.  Boutledge's  <*  Useful  Li- 
brary** series,  price  Is.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  "  The  Law  of  Wills, 
Executors,  &c.^  by  W.  A.  Holds- 
worth,  Esq." 

838.  Many  excellent  editions  are 
extant,— Gary's,  DoranV,  GHlfillan's, 
Bobert  BeD*s,  &c. ;  prices  range 
from  2s.  6d.  to  78.  6d.— B.  O. 

841.  H.  B.  will  find  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Gbolocft  in  Chambers^ 
Encyclopedia   under  the  word. — 

843.  In  "Memoirs  of  Proibssor 
John  Wilson  (*  Christopher  Horth*), 


poet,  critic,  norelist,  joumalirt, 
metaphTsidan,  moralist,  hnmor- 
iBt,  Ac.,*'  by  his  daughter  Mrs,  (Gor- 
don, <<  Touth  '*  will  find  pretty  foil 
information. 

**  Christopher  Korih  "  was  a  mam 
d9  plmme  of  John  Wilson  (Pro- 
feseor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
UatTiiMty  of  Bdinbwgh),  wUeh  wm 
used  in  Tarious  papers  oontriboted 
to  BladkwootPt  Jfoyosuie.  The 
beet  known  of  tbem  was  a  series 
entitled  "Nootes  Ambrostanse.*' — ^D. 

844.  As  yet  the  edition  issued 
under  the  care  of  Robert  Carmthers 
of  Inremess  is  by  far  the  best.  El- 
win  has  promised  an  edition  fbr 
nearly  a  dosen  years.— B.  B. 

856.  The  phrase  *<Lake  School 
of  Poetry"  appears  to  claim  &r 
more  significance  than  is  really  at» 
tached  to  it.  Professor  WBson 
("Christopher  North")  called 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge, the  ^'Lake  poets,"  and  theip 
poetiy  the  ''Lake  school;*  bnat 
whether  he  did  eo  because  the  tlu«a 
poets  chanced  to  live  together  for  s 
time  at.  the  Lakes — w£ch  indeed 
inspired  their  earliest  b'nes, — or  be- 
cause he  considered  their  works  of 
a  "  watery  "  nature,  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  moment.  One  soareelj 
erer  hears  anything  now  of  the  Lan 
school,  and  there  never  seems  to 
have  been  any  more  in  the  name 
than  there  was  in  the  title  of  that 
other  poetic  coterie  which  Wilson 
dubbed  the  •*  cockney  school,"  and 
which  numbered  Leigh  Hunt, 
Keats,  and  others  among  its  stn- 
dents. — Waltie  SHXBBnrGTOir. 

The  Lake  school  of  poetry  is 
a  misnomer  as  applied  to  ihe 
works  of  the  three  poets,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey,  to 
which  it  was  first  applied :  so  called 
because  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
lired  at  the  Lakes,  and  Coleridge; 
as^  a*  youth,  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  them,  and  later,  used  to  sti^ 
there  with  them.    The  term  origin 
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Bmtu  in  %  mnn  noifee  of  W< 

Gokridga  npadistad  the  title  in  tlM 
ikvd  nd  fonrtk  ebuftas  of  hit 
^'BiognpUe  LUetam,"  wh«e  he 
9Mb  of  the  ''liotioii  of  a  new 
Mheoi  of  poetfj."  The  eeheol  m 
nntHd  to  beer  the  merb  of  aim- 
patf  tmd  aentJMwiiteatj,  a  fid^it j 
to  BttMBl  ohjeoCe^  and  a  ofaildieh 
kadatm  /or  nietic  eoeaee  and  na* 
MpliistMtedfediiigt.--0. 

a».  Sfisabeth  Smith  wai  bom  at 
BaaheU^near  Darfaam,  1776,  and 
diedofooDeiimption  in  1866c  8b» 
mittie  mther  of  a  new  tnudation 
oftlie*<Book  of  Joh^'^and  of  a  lile 
d  Klopetock,  the  Qennan  MiUos. 
Oediiplajed  ranavhable  taleate 
ia  WflieBt  md  BDodern  leogsara^ 
lAmwIieit  tad  pcfete  iettete.  She 
flbv  ilflft%,  and  WM  one  of  the 
Iwned  ladiee  of   laet  eentiirv.— 

ad  We  betiere  1768  to  bare 
te  the  jear  in  whiek  KtfK>leon 
iw  bom.  AliMo,  m  hit  Htttorr 
of  lorope  (9  Ed.  IIL,  2i6),  tayt 
ftat  ht  WM  boni  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
naij  in  that  jear.  Napoleon  tnb- 
tfqmiUy  aaranoed  Augntt,  1769,  at 
tW  ckte  of  hit  birth,  in  order  to 
MOiiitiile  himotlf  a  Vreneh  titiito, 
^Ktan  in  the  intenral  between 
IfeK  two  aatet  Cortica  had  been 
iampofBted  with  the  9ranob  mon- 
•eky.  A  ttrong  proof  ^at  he  wnt 
bora  on  5th  February,  1768,  it  to  be 
hvi  in  the  reeord  of  hit  trjwriage 
*ifli  JotepfaiBe,  wfai(^  ttill  exittt  in 
Biriiband  gireo  that  at  the  date  of 
^  Urth.  The  marriaft  reaitter 
^«i  the  tignatore  of  Kapc^Mm ; 
«^  at  Aliaon  jaatly  rotarht, 
*^  oiBtial  act,  tigned  by  Kapo- 
^  Irimtulf  OB  an  oooatien  when 
»  m»  hot  a  Ttry  young  nafa  rt- 
Pnto^  himarif  at  *  older'  thaa  he 
'B&jr  it,  and  when  hit  interett  lay 
j^  other  way,  at  Gortiea  wat  not 
'■eorporated  with  France  till  June, 


1760,  deeidta  the  matter.'*— aiQB« 

«IU8. 

Hafing  the  "ICtBoirt  of  Ka- 
p<4eon  Benapafta,"  by  M.  Da 
Bawrienne,  Napoleon't  prirate  t»- 
oretary,  I  hare  taken  the  following 
CKtmot  relating  to  Napoleon't  birth : 
— **  Napoleon  Bom^parte  wat  bom 
at  AjtieiOf  in  Coraioa,  on  the  15th 
of  Augotty  1769.  The  name  wat 
orighiaUy  written  Bnonaparte;  but 
dnraig  the  flrtt  oampaign  in  Italy 
he  dropped  the  a  merely  to  rendtr 
the  tpaUinff  oonfonnablt  with  the 
pyopunoiat&n,  and  to  abridae  hit 
tignatore.  It  hat  been  taid  that  he 
tnppratted  a  year  in  hit  age^  and 
that  he  wae  bovn  in  1766  ;  but  thit 
it  untrue.  He  alwayt  told  ne  [De 
Booirienne]  that  the  15th  of 
Augntt,  1769,  wat  hit  bhrthday; 
and  at  I  waa  bom  on  the  9th  of 
July  in  that  year,  our  proximity  of 
age  teemed  to  ttrtngthmi  oar  union 
and  friendthip  when  at  the  military 
tohool  of  Brienne."  ^  GBOSenm 
D.  B. 

*^  Samuel "  thould  be  oautioQa  in 

hit  tUtementt.     Is  it  a  *'  fiction  " 

that  Napoleon  I.  wat  bora  in  1769? 

Are   a    "  re^»eotable "    newtpi^er 

and    Aliton   (a   weU-known  bluor 

derer)   to  be  pitted  againtt  Wm. 

Haahtt  (a  writer  praited  for  hit 

great    eart    and     accuracy)    and 

Yienttenx  (a   French  authority  of 

I  rahie)  ?     Tbete  ktter  writert  dit- 

!  tinctly  aatert  that  Napoleon  L  wat 

I  bom  on  Aagntt  16th,  1769,  afto* 

'  Coraioa  had  become  a  French  de- 

I  pendency,  and  with    the  riew  af 

meeting  ditcottion,  giro  their  prooft, 

which  appear  to  be  quite  tatii&o- 

tory.— Waltbk  QHxasLimBTOM. 

855.  The  Ber.  Edward  Heniy 
Biehertteth,  tbeennnenttaored  poet, 
it  the  only  ton  of  Uie  Ber.  Edward 
Biehertteth,  Beetor  of  Wotton,  toR^ 
minoat  writer  on  religiout  tufateott. 
The  poet  it  the  nephew  of  the 
Bithop  of  Bipon.  He  ffraduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1847,  tdung  doable 
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honours  (Senior  Optiine  and  tfaird- 
cIms  Clitssios).  He  gained  the 
Ch«noellor*8  medal  fbr  an  Bnglish 
poem  in  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  and 
the  Seatonian  prize  for  a  sacred 
Bngtish  poem  in  1854.  This 
was  the  onlj  occasion,  from  1852 
to  1863  indusiye,  that  the  Ber. 
J.  M.  Keale  was  unsuooessful  in 
competing  for  the  Seatonian  prize. 
The  Rev.  B.  H.  Bickersteth  is  alto 
fayoarahlj  known  as  the  author  of 
sereral  practical  religious  works. — O. 
The  Ber.  B.  B.  Bickersteth 
is,  I  heliere,  either  brother  or  first 
cousin  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
When  an  undcrmduate  nVinity 
College,  Oambridge),  he  obtained 
the  Chancellor's  Medal  for  Bnglish 
poetry  during  three  successive  years, 
1844-1846.  In  1854  he  obtained 
the  Seatonian  Prize,  but  has  failed  to 
take  it  since  then.  He  has  published 
sereral  Tolumes  of  poems ;  the  best 
known  being  that  entitled  "  Yester- 
day, To-day,  and  for  Ever,"  which 
has  lately  passed  through  a  second 
edition.  A  poem  by  him  on  '^  John 
the  Baptist*'  appeared  in  the  last 
Tolume  of  the  Sundaif  Magazine^ 
apparently  written  for  last  year's 
Seatonian  Prize.— Camus. 

Perhaps  the  following  sketch  from 
**  Men  of  the  Time  "  may  be  interest- 
ing to  "  Samuel."  "  Bickersteth,  the 
Yen.  Bev.  Bdivard  H.,  D.D.,  is  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Ber.  John 
Bickersteth,M.A.,  and  brother  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bipon ;  was  bom  in  1814, 
at  Acton,  Suffolk.  He  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1882; 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  honours  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  ha?ing  pre- 
lor's  Mathe- 


lusly  obtained  the  Tarl 
tical  Bxhibition.    H( 


entered  as  a  student  in  theology  at 
Durham  University,  where'he  gained 
the  first  prize  for  a  theological  essay 
n  1837.    He  was  ordained  deacon 


at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  priaat  in 
Jaaoarj,  1899.    He  aerred  as  omnala 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  YuAers,  at 
Ohetton,  Shropshire,  in  1838-9,  i^ien 
he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  with 
sole  charse  of  the  Abbey,  Shrews- 
boiy.    HaTing  occupied  this  pod* 
tion  lor  nine  years,  he  was  prcasnted 
by  the  Barl  Howe,  in  1848,  to  the 
incambenqy  of  Penn  Street,  Boek- 
inghamshire.     He    was  appoixited 
Bural  Dean  of  Amersham  by  tha 
Bishop  of  Oxford  the  same  y«ff| 
Yicar  of  Aylesbury  and  Arehdeaeon 
of   Buckingham   in    1858;     select 
preacher  before  the  UnlTersi^   of 
Cambridge,    1861}    Deputj-Prolo- 
ontor  of  the  Convocation  of  Oaater- 
bury  upon  the  resignation   of  tiie 
DcMi  ot  Bristol,  and  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  DJ).^  propter  merUa,  by  & 
grace  of  the  Seiukte  of  Cambridge  in 
1864.   He  has  published  *Qiieatioiia 
illustrating   w  Thirty-nine   Arti- 
cles,'   *C^echetical    Exercises     for 
theApostlea'   Creed,'  'Prayers  for 
the   Present   Times;'   charges   de- 
lirered  at    his  risitation   in    18M, 
1856,    1858,    1859,    1861,    1862  ; 
'God's    Judgments    in    Indis^    a 
Wamixig  to   England' — a   sermon 
on  the  Fast  Day,  Oct.  7th,  1857 ; 
<  Church  Music,'  a  sermon ;    <  Tbe 
ConTictions  of  Balaam,'  an  Oxford 
Lenten  sermon;   a  *Cateohiaiii   on 
Confirmation ;'   '  An  Addreea  from 
the  Pastor  to  his  Flock  on  Confir- 
mation;' &C.,^." — WALTBM&JSMMr 
SINGTOir. 

866.  The  answer  to  thia  query 
will  be  found  at  p.  472  of  BrUM 
CotUroversialittj  rol.  xxxL — B.  ^. 

870.  Has  not  S.  N.,  in  BritiM^ 
ChntrovertiaUH^  toL  ttt.,  pp. 
898-897,  replied  to  a  query  wbScii 
iuTolyes  that  now  put  oy  '*  Wsilfter 
Sherrington"  P  For  therein  we  Aa^ 
an  abstract  of  the  history  of  pliilo^ 
sophy  in  Ireland. — B.  M.  A. 
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BBLFHOOD. 

▲  VIW  TBABft  iJDDISft  TO  TOITVO  XIV. 


l^o-lUT  ft  new  yatr  cbwni  on  at 
from  eterni^.  It  eomat  to  ni  as  • 
gift^ft  pric«l0M  gift  from  tha  Soto> 

Xot  life.  As  a  gift  bcrrond  the 
of  a  king'a  ransom  it  should 
bs  reoeired — used — ^improred.  The 
past  is  pmti — inreroeaDlj  and  irre- 
wwtnhkj  U  has  gone  into  the  light 
sf  ''the  peat  white  throne,"  Om^ 
its  reoord  has  been  presented,  and 
"tiie  gmt  seal "  has  been  aiBzed  to 
it  that  it  mskj  be  laid  op  in  the 
ardores  of  the  moral  onirene.  Out 
oitbe  mysterj  of  sflenoe,  an  nnseen 
Hand  Ium  giren  us  to-dsj — the 
irrtfing  of  the  jear,  a  newly  gathered 
fiaget-ma-not  from  the  evdeni  of 
ttie  eternal  Gk>d — and  we  naTe  taken 
it  ^adlj  and  joyously  as  a  token  of 
lonng  remembrance  and  care,  and 
ss  a  call  to  gratitude  and  duty. 
Here,  at  this  moment,  **  the  weari- 
BSH^  the  liBTer,  and  the  fret "  of  the 
{isBt  are  forgotten,  and  the  soul  feels 
itwif  free  **  to  take  a  new  reckon- 
xag,"  and  to  endeavour  to  set  itself 
B^  for  the  Toyage  from  the  plea- 
smt  port  of  the  present,  along  the 
■aploogbed  sea  of  the  future,  to- 
wards the  haren  of  the  hereafter. 
Ous^  then,  ia  a  suprane  moment  in 
oar  destiny.  Before  life's  currents 
aove  ewey  let  us  fix  some  thought 
iraily,  wisely,  and  well  in  our 
imnost  apiritsh-tome  thought  suited 
to  the  hour,  yet  suitable  for  all 
hours,  taking  its  tone  from  ciroum- 
itanoe  bat  yet  superior  to  circum- 
rtmcee,  auggested  by  this  single 
point  of  time  though  concerned  with 
tiw  infinite  reaches  of  etemity. 

We  mark  off  snd  distinguish  the 
passage  of  time,  and  that  *!the 
eoune  of  time "  may  be  more  de- 
fctttdy  and  practically  reco^ised 
ly  us  we  diride  and  subdiTide  it  into 


ealenlaMe  peripds,  whose  soooat- 
sioas  and  recurrences  we  can  note 
and  notice.  We  frel  and  know  that 
we  change  with  changing  time,  and 
yet  we  cannot  consent  to  regard 
onrselTes  as  a  part  of  it.  We  speak 
of  the  period  in  which  we  lire  as 
"oar  times,"  and  we  acknowledfs 
the  appropriateness  at  seasons  suen 
as  this  for  admonishing  one  another 
that  tons — 

**Time  is  the  narse  and  brsedar  of 
•ngood," 

if  we  emploT  it  rightly — remember- 
ing that  **  the  fiuhion  of  this  world 
passeth  away }  *'  and  hence  that  we 
should  take  *'the  present  time  by 
the  top  *'  to  do  with  diligence  and 
patience  whatsoerer  lies  before  us  of 
duty.  But  we  ncTer  mistake oursdres 
for  bundles  of  successions  and  recur- 
rences, for  constant  sequences  of 
rolstions  and  experiences,  and  for 
iuToluntary  aggregates  of  sensations 
woTcn  within  us  in  the  roaring 
loom  of  time; — 

**(>,   from  an    endless    chain   of 
causes  wrought, 
And,    of  unthinking   substance^ 
bom  with  thought." 

We  perceive  around  us  the  naao- 
rama  of  circumstance,  and  know 
that  it  mores  and  stirs  and  changes. 
We  feel  its  influences,  and  are  con- 
scious of  the  flowing  tide  of  events 
and  scenes  in  which  our  life  ii 
passed,  but  we  do  not  each  suppose 
ourselves  destined  to— 

**Be,  as  a  wave  of  multitudinous 

Ufe, 
That  with  the  general  movement 

rolls  alonff 
To  shores  where  aD  must  break.** 


TBM  Maunm*  mctiov. 


We  demarcftte  oonelTea  from  the 
onflow  of  circamstMiotfi ;  we  regard 
the  erentt  of  life  as  things  external  i 
we  reckon  them  up  as  items  in  our 
history,  not  at  elements  of  our  life. 
We  know  oorselvet  capable  of  ae- 
sistance  to  the  outward  and  the 
Tisible,  and  of  forming,  by  exprese 
determination  of  the  inteliect- 
prompted  will,  resolutJons  whieh 
become  laws,— 

*<Maagi«  all  oireBmstanoe  to  be 
obeyed." 

The  current  of  events  may  sweep 
along  in  one  direction  while  the 
current  of  thought  flows  steadily 
onward  in  quite  a  different  way. 
The  influeneee  of  the  things  which 
surround  us  permeate  us,  but  we 
feel  that  they  are  less  permanent 
than  we.  They  afibct  us,  we  work 
efltets  on  them.  They  change  in 
constant  successions,  we  change  too, 
but  all  the  changes  we  perceire  as 
taking  place  in  an  enduring  per- 
sonality— a  personality  which,  so  far 
from  being  one  with,  or  a  part  and 
product  of  circumstances,  makes 
itself  felt  to  be — 

"  Distinet  as  is  the  swimmer  from 
the  flood.*' 

Against  time  this  personal  being 
of  oura  rebels  and  assert*  its  en- 
duriugness;  and  a|(ainst  oircum- 
■tanne  it  rerolts,  afl^ing  its  inde- 
pendence. Our  life  is  not  of  the 
same  stufl'as  time  and  circumstance, 
^en  after  our  most  painstaking 
care  to  comprehend  them  they  are 
indefinite  and  excentric ;  we  are 
definite  and  self-centred,  while  they 
but  reflect  themselres  in  us— 

<*  As  the  whole  heorena 
Within    a  single    drop    oonglobe 

themseWes 
In  shadow/* 

We  are  centres  of  desire  and  de- 
sign ;  we  possess  powers  of  initia- 
iMULandinTention ;  we  can  cognise 


our  own  personal  being  as  diatinflt 
fr«m  all  tliat  we  reooffniae  aroond 
us.  We  are  each  oertaintiea  to  oor- 
selves.  We  can  oonoeiTe  oanetweB 
existing  apart  altogether  from  said 
entiraly  indapendent  of  time  and 
circumstance^  but  we  cannot  <xm« 
eeire  oarselTee  as  befaig  only  tA«M, 
or  beliefe,  what  that  would  :  "" 

tate^ 


<*  Wimd^piloted  and  moulded  hj  «be 
wiaa 
Our  apnrit  esatnea   floata  a  litUe 

apace 
Amidat  a  might  of  things." 

We  mark  and  difcriminato  our- 
selTcs  from  time  and  ciroumstonoe 
as  conscious  entities — ^beings  indiTi- 
dually  subsisting  and  numerically 
distiuQt  one  from  another,  possessed 
of  special  sentience,  inteUigence, 
and  conscience — consisting  of  a  cer- 
tain intrinsic  quintessence  and  pith, 
exerting  peculiar  functions  and  de- 
veloping ingrained  idiosyncrasies — 
displaying  not  only  aggregati<^ 
round  a  centre  of  oonsoiousneea^ 
but  segregation  from  other  conscious 
centres,  and  not  only  inclined  baft 
enabled  to  act  on  circumstances  and 
to  set  ourseWes  *'  'gainst  the  tooth 
of  time  and  razure  of  obliyion."  This 
individual,  conscious,  positiye  cer- 
tainty of  being  a  centre  and  upooiled 
unity  of  life  reveals  to  us — eefy,  that 
static  oneness  of  specific  life  of 
which  consciousness  in  the  peculiar 
evidence,  in  which  all  the  possi- 
ble dynamic  forces  of  the  indiridoal 
are  stored,  contained  realizable 
under  the  conditions. 

**What  is  self?  What  ia  that 
many-sided  unity  which  is  centred, 
in  the  single  ego  of  a  nuux's 
being  ?•* 

<<  Self  is  the  representation  of  aixi 

integral  individual  human  bein^ 

the  organization  of  a  certain  fabric 
of  flesh  and  blood,  biassed,  perhaps 
originallv  by  the  attributes  aix^ 
peeuEanties  of  the  fd»io  itself — by 


I  by  ntBt* 
wm  idwwjtuMkn,  by  «trebnl  de- 
fiiifimnta,  by  tkHr  orqniek  MtiiA 
of  ^  pnlMt  by  flU  in  w^dek  mind 
fttket  a  ttmpe  horn  tb«  mould  of  ibe 
kdrr-bvt  stiU  a  Mif  wbioh,  in 

chngtd  or  vodifiMl  from  tho  oti- 
gnal  biM^  by  oireoraitoiico,  byeiU- 
tm^  by  raABolioii»  by  will,  by  ooa* 

■hilirtoiit  of  tfao  fibtie.  .  .  . 
Tm»  Mtf-eoatool,  thnefeai,  it  tbo 
—hoi  of  tbo*  oBtiio  and  eompks 
mify»  tbo  indiTidoal  tilt  It  nooao- 
itetoi  an  oooMOto  pereeptioa  of  all 
tkit  ii  toggootad  by  tbe  origmal 
liMkMMl  opcHMT  to  adapt  and  to 
ng^ilcv  or  to  oapoao  and  diTett 
coune  to  wkMh  that  biaa  in- 
i  te  tboi^t  and  nupek  tbo 


*'84f-OQstndiaMlf- 

laeb oao  of  na  it  atiob  %^s0if,  A 
bnntiy  of  powers  it  aggrcgatodin 
■iwitb  a  apooifie  purpote  for  tho 
■nying  out  of  a  defimte,  paenliar, 
nd  HBihoroaMe  intent.  Wa  bara 
ibofe  and  bofora^  in  ^pite  of  and 
Amgh  all  tfainga,to  be  ibat  Mngle 
ibtfffmiaalii  oore  Mid  mainapring  of 
tra^  whieh  to  fulfils  tba  prime 
caiMeaf  its  bomg  that  tbe  raault  may 
fmiaaiy  aoeord  with  the  aim  and 
■tet  of  its  own  ezistenee.  We 
■mtrealiioooraolfbood.  All  that 
kin ua  of  aHoal  power  or  poaaible 
Aanionamwe  must  be  need  and  do- 
vdoped.  We  must  ripen  oar  being 
inta  fruit.  We  most  be  aU  that 
la  can,  do  all  we  are  able,  think 
•ivy  thoQght  within  onr  power, 
lequre  all  knowledge  witbm  our 
mdi,affBot  all  with  whom  we  oome 
k  aontaet,  enjoy  all  that  ia  giren, 
mgm  oat  highest,  striTe  our  ut- 
■Mt,  eontrire  our  beat,  expend  our 
ihole  aoul*a  atrength  on  our  duty, 
mi  roMat  all  that  impedea  our  liie'a 
pspaae— oo  only  oan  we  beeomo  our 
Ina  aalToa,  and  thna  only  are  the 
M  eonteoto  of  our  special  nature^ 


tW  selfbood  with  wyob  w  ba^ 
been  endowed,  able  to  be  amplo^ 
orei^ioyod.  Thoehiefdutyof  mao» 
at  moo,  ia  to  be  himaelf }  for  to  be 
one's  self  is  to  develop  and  bring  to 
maturity  all  that  is  in  us  actual  and 
poesihla  in  such  a  wi^  that  all  tbo 
paat  eball  akl  eaoh  preaeat  eibat» 
and  orery  pvasent  aet  shall  tend  to 
the  full  snd  thorough  outoooM  of 
tibo  fotare^  that  tb«o  may  be  no 
waste  or  miadiraction  of  fbree  or 
wiU,  and  that  tbf  entko  eapaotty  of 
our  nature  be  eierted  and  expended 
at  tbe  psoper  moment  to  tiM  right 
effect. 

Not  only  as  tbe  fruit  of  one  plant 
dilTera  from  that  of  another;  no4 
only  as  the  flower  of  one  fruit-bear- 
iqg  tree  diflbra  from  that  of  another, 
but  as  anr  one  leaf  (of  the  aame 
plant)  dirora  from  any  other,  and 
as  '*  one  star  differs  from  another 
■tar,*'  so  should  eaoh  man  in  hia 
selfliood  difEsr  from  erery  other,  not 
by  intent  and  with  effort,  but  b^ 
the  mere  derelopment  of  bis  indin- 
duality  into  a  distinct  personality. 
This  discrste  substantialitT,  along 
with  a  common  sameness  ox  natun^ 
makes  us  human  orsatures,  while  wo 
are  also  clearly  not  only  iodependanft 
frristoneea  with  a  definite  form  and 
special  numerical  unity,  but  eo- 
organic  beinn,  conscious  of  separata 
and  single  lile^  in  which  certain 
peeuliar  and  distinct  properties 
oistinguish  us  each  one  from  tho 
other  partakers  of  the  aame  apeofio 
naturae  and  gei^Bric  powen.  Td 
attain  to  this  persooali^,  while  wo 
must  hare  many  simJlariliea  to 
tboae  who  are  of  tho  same  race,  we 
mnat  display  (or,  at  leaat,  posaaaa) 
distinct  peculiarities  of  deTclop* 
ment  and  power  proper  to  ourselTea 
and  unshared  in  by  others.  This  M 
what  is  meant  by  and  biown  aa 
selfbood. 

It  is  true  that  selfhoosd  U  uii« 
fashionable,  that  the  supreme  canona 
of  etiquette  tend  to  mould  men  intQ 
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•D  **  uidittiiigiiishAlila  throng  i  *'  but 
tfnr  M  men  become  dittinf^hed, 
and  aoquire  any  spedal  claim  npon 
the  grfttitode  of  tbeir  compeen  in 
flodftenoe,  it  it  beoeoae  ther  thow 
■ome  nv6  indiTidoalitj  of  being  and 
dexterity  of  power,  which  oonsti* 
tote  a  diffnrence  from  the  ordinary 
mate  and  mnltitude,  and  prodooe 
reoognitability. 

Wdl,  we  maintain  that  telfhood 
if  a  homan  richt  and  duty  i  that  it 
haa  been  roaob  a  law  of  oar  being 
that  we  ahall  ao  ooltnrei  derelop, 
train,  and  manifSsat  ouraelTee,  that 
each  Bhoold  be  different  from  erery 
one  I  and  that  while  it  ia  true  and 
of  Tcrity  that — 

**  Nothing  in  thia  world  ia  aingli^ 

All  thinga  by  a  law  diTine 

In  one  another'a  being  mingle,*' 

it  ia  equally  true  and  requiaite  that 
Tariety  of  character  ahould  be  aa* 
aerted,  that  eonaciona  peraonality  and 
independent  (bat  natural)  originality, 
that  apontaneoua  play  and  exercise 
of  fi^nlty,  ahould  be  attended  to ; 
and  that  amidat  ffeneral  aelfaame- 
neaa  there  ahould  be  aimed  at,  the 
manifold  direraity  of  all  poaaible 
human  aelfhoodi  for,  aa  J.  8.  Mill 
atera,  <*  the  free  derdopment  of  in- 
diriduality  ia  one  of  the  leading 
eaaentiala  of  well-being."  We  mnat 
oounterpoiae  the  aaaimilati?e  in« 
flueneea  under  which  we  exist,  by  the 
aaaertion  and  exertion  of  independ- 
ency, and  the  Tigoroua  conaerration 
of  all  oar  inborn  apeoialitiea  and 
prerogatirea.  We  may  amooth  off 
and  lerel  down  the  reaulta  of  the 
aocidenta  of  our  poaitioo,  but  the 
peculiar  propertiea  entmated  to  ua 
for  derelopnent  and  employment 
we  must  by  no  meana  ^*mde**  or 
waate,  neglect  or  disre^rd.  ^lat 
which  haa  ita  origin  w  ua  ia  our 
ahare  of  originality,  oar  expreaa  in* 
tended  character;  that  without 
which  we  might  aa  well  haye  been 
•nybody  aa  tiM  peraona  we  are.  We 


plead,  then,  for  a  fidl,  free,  thoroQgfa, 
and  genuine  culture  of  all  the  powers 
lodged  in  our  framea  and  inhannt 
in  oar  apiiits,  in  due  aubordination 
to  the  law  of  jaatioe  which  pre- 
acribea  that  we  ahall  nerer  aim  at 
the  attainment  of  our  own  ends  by 
meana  whioh  would  interfino  with  or 
prerent  an  equally  aoti?e  and  anxioos 
proeeootlon  of  the  development  of 
othera.     The  raw  material  of  our 
human  nature  ia  giren  to  ua  to  work 
up  into  a  definite  aiaae  of  pertOBal 
being.   Oar  indiridual  endowmeota, 
impuLaca,  paaaiona,  indinationa^  pva- 
ierenoea,  and  proctiiritiea— aU  that 
eonatitute  the  elemente  of  our  cha- 
racter, all  the  peonliareoeigiee  of  oar 
natnre^are  giveo  ua  to  uae  and  ex- 
eroiae  with  diaorimination  and  de- 
oiaion  in  the  free  forthgoing  of  their 
aereral  actiritiee  {  to  build  together 
and  form  a  aelf-Htn  integral  unity  of 
conaoioua  reaponaible  exiateiioe   in 
the  beat  atate  and  condition  to  which 
it  ia  poaaible  for  ua  to  attain.    Thia 
implies  not  only  adf^levelopmeat, 
but   aelf-deoiaion,   ael^gOTemment, 
and  adf-cenaorahip — the  outworking 
of  all  the  initial  foroea  of  oar  natore 
in  harmony  with   the    aima   and 
eohemee,  the  capacity  for  achieving 
which   we   find   within  ooraelToe, 
under  the  dominion   of  the    finae 
choice  of  our  own  will,and  controlled 
by  the  aupmrriaion  of  our  own  oon« 
acicDce.    The  aelfhood  ao  attained 
will  insure  fulneaa  of  lire,  freedom 
of  being,  and  originality  of  character. 
Our  geniua  ia  only  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  ita    nobleat  reaulta   where 
there  ia  firee  acope  and  true  inde- 
pendency. 

If  the  immortal  truly  throba  in 
our  breaata,  and  we  feel  the  reel 
nobleneaa  of  the  human  lifo  poesible 
to  us,  let  ua  employ  the  *'nak>rtad 
aummera"  to  aome  purpoee,  in  en- 
deaTouring  to  become  aomething 
definite  in  the  wWld,  a  being  whoee 
speciality  of  capacity  and  acoomplieb- 
nient  the  felloes  of  our  cartfa^  life 


LinnuBT  irorai* 


mK§  know,  and  whan  w»  are 
haiotmkjwum,  Ahi^aiiDbMliiif 
in  the  Tciybesrt  is  aMantial  to  » 
Dobieasittcsiee.  .TbtfpoaibMtnily 
widiiiat— 

'^WUsmrr  with  m  «n«it  tool 
SlRfW  for  tome  end  from  thblow 
woridate. 
Still  vpwwd  twvdf,— though  he 

ijMl  etnTa— hot  towarde  a  etar." 
Ibe  maater  epfaita  of  the  earth 
ihoold  know  eelf  thoroogUj  (  for 
lelMaiowledge  ia  the  oondinon  of 
sdf-maaler^,  and  telfmaeterj  ia 
leqoired  for  aelf-oontroL  Tkii  ia 
the  pvB-ioqiiiaite  of  all  dutifiihieaa 
and  moral  ohedience.  He  who  haa 
folljkamed  hiaown  power, honeatlj 
temad  hia  whole  nature^  diligentlj 
itted  himaeif  for  the  performance  of 
hia  part  in  thia  iife^  and  readittel/ 
folUy  aa  a  matter  of  principle^ 
mrnj  duty  to  whieh  he  ia  called,  aa 
it  oeeora  or  reeora,  haa  acquired  the 
enadtj  of  being  a  diatinot  and  pe> 
caoar  paraonality — haa  attained  to 
aeifhood,  and  ia,  though  hut  ''a 
voyager  in  time,"  a  beina  of  a  dea- 
ti^whieh  ia  able  to  kxA  flinchleaalj 
into  etornity.  Such  a  one  ia  not 
ni^itily  mored  by — 

"The  Tain  low  atrife 
That  makea  men  mad^the  tug  for 

wealth  and  poweri 
Tho  paaaiona  and  the   carea   that 

wittwr  Vabf 
And  waata  ita  little  hoar." 
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One  bright  Eieaiplar  of  auprame 
aelfhood  haa  been  giren  to  ua,to 
diow  how  we  alao  ahould  be  lika 
Him  who  ia  betng'a  Unity  and  All, 
in  our  poaiti?e  peraonali^.  Hia  ia 
the  true  likenaaa  toGod— of  God  the 
ael^xiatent  and  the  aelf-true— after 
which  we  muat  atme.  We  are  to 
bear  EQa  likeneaa,  and  to  be  renewed 
in  Hia  image.  To  do  ao  we  mutt 
be  aelf-eontained,  hare  fixed  pur* 
poaea,  glow  with  apiritual  animation 
towarda  the  nobleat  enda,  do  the 
duty  of  each  day  and  hour,  and  dare 
aU  oonaequencea,  rather  than  be  (alae 
to  the  aupreme,  all-controlling  in- 
tent of  existence.  To  fulfil  the  will 
of  God  with  aanctifled  apirita  ia  to 
be  moat  glorioualy  man.  Our 
highest  aelfhood  ia  beat  rerealed  in 
luHiest  aenritude.  He  aerred  and 
He  aared ;  if  we  aerre  we  ahall  be 
aa?ed,  for  we  shall  thua  become  the 
younger  brethren  of  the  lowly,  holy 
Christ— the  Blder  Brother  of  the 
diildren  of  God.  He  who  ao  in- 
apirita  his  selfhood  with  Christhood 
haa  attained  to  man*a  true  lifoi  and 
he  may  serenely  look  upon  Life  and 
its  pcrplexitiea,  and  Death  and  ita 
ehangea,    for   he    can    in    either 


**  The  darkening  uniTcrae  defy 
To  quench  hia  immortality. 
Or  abake  hia  trust  in  God." 

N.  L. 


^'lUtKXJl  ^attB. 


A  nw  work  by  Emeraon  ia  in  the 


HoneeGredej  ia  about  to  defend 
proteciaoniam  againat  J.  8.  If  Ul  in 
a  new  work  on  JPotitioal  Beonomy. 

J.  Swinton  (of  the  N^w  Ttk 
Timm)  ia  to  record  "Ten  Yeara  of 
i  Journalism." 


Froude'a  History  ia  aeliing  in 
America  in  vols,  at  a  dollar  imd  a 
half.  Gould  we  get  them  at  such  a 
price  the  sale  would  be  great  Ij  ex- 
tended. 

The  recent  issue  of  **  The  life  of 
Jane  Austin  "  haa  led  to  a  complete 
edition  of  her  worluL<ki  fire  vols. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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•«Tbe  Aamnklniaoin  of  iht 
Hinetoenth  Oontory  in  0r6«t  Bri- 
Imh"  are  to  find  m  hittomn  in 
V,  0.  Onrr,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Meesn.  MaemiUan  are  to  me  ua 
<*0a]ileo*BPriniteLife.*' 

J.  a,  Fiofate'a  •*  Soieooe  of  Enow- 
led^o"  has  been  tranakled. 

**  A  Bioeraphy  of  B.  Spinon," 
bj  B.  Wilfis,  M.D.,  ia  aaid  to  be 
nearlj  ready.  A  book  on  the  tame 
topic  was  in  1866  vmmIt  for  the 
preM  from  the  pen  of  €^.  H. 
Lewes. 

W.  B.  Ghneg  is  to  publish  a  work 
on  **The  Polttioal  Problems  of  our 
Age  and  Oountrj.'' 

Sara  S.  Henn^  a  philosophio 
thinker  of  ffreat  aouteness  and  power, 
author  of  **  Oomparatirism,  has 
just  issued  as  a  sequel "  Comparative 
MeUphysios.'* 

L.  B.  PhUip's  •^Diotionary  of 
Biographical  Reference'*  will  oon- 
tain  nearly  100,000  names. 

The  Ber.  Alex.  B.  Grosart,  one 
of  the  genuine  'Morers  of  good 
books,'*  who  has  by  his  <*  Fuller 
Worthies'  Library"  added  greatly 
to  the  gratification  and  instruotion 
of  his  subscribers,  in  providing  for 
them  careful,  complete,  and  hand- 
some reprints  of  many  scarce  and 
yaluable  works,  is  about  to  extend 
his  favour  by  producing  the  Oom- 

Slete  Works  of  Henry  Yaughan  the 
ilurist,  and  also  those  of  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke^ — while  he 
has  oiher  biographical  rarities  in 
preparation.  He  abo  projects  the 
publication  of  two  vols,  of  Miscel- 
lanies during  1870-1,  which  are  to 
include— T.  (1)  The  Poems  of  Lord 
Bacon ;  (2)  The  Poems  of  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  (8)  An  Interlude  by  John 
Bale  (1588);  (i)  The  Poems  of  Sir 
William  Herbert;  (6)  A  Posie  of 
Gilloflouies    by  Humfry  GKfford; 

(6)  Wm.  Loe's  Song  of  Sion ;  and 

(7)  Oontemporary  Judgments  of 
Poets.  IL  The  complete  poems  of 
Ohristopber  Brooke  and  Chiistopher 


Lerer;  **  Hmmannel,**  by  Ab 
Framioe ;  «  Tears  of  «be  Belov«d  '* 
(St.  John),  br  €Urvase  Marikham  (P)| 
John  Bttltokur^a  **  Troe  DeeoriptMNi 
of  Passion  of  Jesus,"  and  sereral 
other  Bate  old  poena.  We  wovH 
direct  the  atteatioa  of  seoNtansa 
of  mechanics'  institutes,  librasians, 
membera  of  wading  elubs,  ftc^  to 
this  series,  of  which  the  irapieaaions 
are  limited.  The  books  iaaoed  by 
this  editor  are  not  only  worth  m 
themselves,  but  they  are  ezeellsnt^ 
and  lovinglv  edited.  Mr.  Groeari  a 
work  is  a  labour  of  love :  he  is  » 
bibUopbilist  who  needs  no  profit 
and  seeks  no  payment— ezo^t  grati- 
tude for  his  pains  and  painatanz^ 

Lord  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Anoient 
Bome"  have  been  translated  into 
Italian  by  an  Irish  lady,  and  iaaoed 
at  Florence. 

Just  while  Tennyson's  Le^gmid  of 
the  HoIt  G-mil  is  delighting  ita 
thousands  of  readers,  news  oomea 
that  a  fragment  of  800  lines  of  allite- 
rative verse  on  the  histoiy  of  that 
notable  cup  has  turned  up  in  the 
Bodleian.  It  is  to  be  edited  for  the 
EarlyEDglish  Text  Society  by  Ber. 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

Sir  James  Prior,  biographer  of 
Goldsmith  and  Burke  (b.  1790),  died 
16th  November. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  sold  the 
MS.  of  his  novel  <<The  Crime  d 
the  2nd  December**  for  £1,600. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer  has  added  to  hia 
*<  Historical  Characters  "  La&yette, 
Peel,  and  Brougham. 

Dickens'  novels  at  a  shilling  a  yoL 
are  again  spoken  ot 

A.  C.  Swinburne  has  in  the  preaa 
*<BothweIi,"  a  tragedy,  and  **Soiiga 
oftfaeBepublio.'* 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  are  use- 
paring  a  *^CentenuT  Edition''  of 
Sir  Walter  Soott's  Works,  with  on- 
published  notes,  &e.,  by  the  author. 
It  is  to  consist  of  twenty-five  Tola., 
with  new  type  and  annotatioMj 
3s.  6d.  per  voL  ^         , 
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LEGISLATION. 

"Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
boMm  of  God,  her  Toioe  the  harmonj  of  the  world :  all  things  in  hea?en 
ifld  esrth  do  her  homage ;  the  Tery  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest 
u  not  exempted  from  her  power :  both  angels  and  men,  and  creaturej  of 
vliit  condition  aoerer,  though  each  in  difierent  sort  and  manner,  jet  all 
with  tmiforra  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy/* 
-Siekard  Hooker. 

**  Where  there  it  no  law  there  is  no  freedom.** — John  Locke. 

**  Host  people  are  supine  and  indilTerent  to  the  general  course  of  domestic 
poliey,  and  especiallj  indifferent  as  to  the  intellectual  qualifications  and 
coodact  of  their  representative*.  Their  minds  want  awakening  to  the  dilli- 
enltj  and  importance  of  sound  and  accurate  and  systematic  legislation.'* — 
SmaelBaiie^. 

*The  words  of  a  law  ought  to  be  weighed  like  diamonds.*'— J#rewy 
BnAam. 

Ths  art  of  living  is  one  which  we  all  wiah  to  acquire  and  to 
exercise.  Life  ia  man*8  highest  treasure ;  and  to  make  the  best  of 
it  is  m&n*8  noblest  ambition.  Life  is  subject  to  many  laws,  on 
obedience  to  which  happiness  and  prosperity  depend.  These  form 
ATut  network  of  necessitated  duty  round  him,  and  compel  atten- 
uon  to  them,  or  inflict  penalties  on  him  for  the  transgression  of 
iliem.  The  legislation  of  nature  is  fixed,  the  laws  of  health  are 
vietermined,  the  categories  of  the  understanding  are  settled,  the 
[onn  of  society  and  uie  constitution  of  the  state  in  whicli  we  live 
lia?e  been  made  the  subjects  of  distinct  decisioi:.  prior,  in  general, 
to  our  appearance  on  the  scene  of  this  time-life;— in  short,  the 
Order  of  our  life  is  pretty  much  formed  for  us,  in  us,  and  around 
u.  But  life  is  a  dynamic  force  as  well  as  a  static  po^er;  and 
Mdes  the  maintenance  of  order,  it  requires  and  insists  on  oppor- 
tonitj  for  progress.  The  means  of  insuring  order  while  securing 
>  prcgresi  is  known  as  legislation.  It  makes  poi^sible  not  only 
orderly  progress,  but  also  progressive  order.  Law  is  the  safeguard 
of  life.  It  limits  and  regulates  at  once  the  functions  and  agencies 
^  (rOTemments,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  their  subjects. 
It  defines  and  determines  the  principles  and  forms  according  to 
vhieh  aathority  shall  be  exercised,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  manner 
vf  the  obedience  due  by  the  citizen.    Legislation  is  the  means  of 

go? emment  and  the  agent  of  personal  security. 

The  statesman  is  not  now  the  irresponsible  administrator  of 
1870.  a 
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compulsory  force.  Law  is  not  now  a  mere  expression  of  will. 
Legislation  is  the  thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  powers  of  society  to 
the  proper  effecting  of  the  purposes  of  society.  While  it  imposes 
duties  it  confers  rights,  and  though  it  confers  power  on  the  ezecu- 
tive  of  a  state,  it  also  provides  security  for  the  subjects  of  each 
Government.  In  former  days  the  constitution  of  empires  and  the 
rights  of  dynasties  formed  matters  for  grave  speculation  and  hot 
discussion,  and  became  occasions  of  revolution  or  of  war.  But  in 
our  day  the  kind  of  sovereignty  to  which  men  are  subject  has  sunk 
into  unimportance  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sources,  forms, 
methods,  and  extent  of  legislation.  If  legislation  can  be  made  just 
and  appropriate,  it  is  felt  that  little  or  no  regard  need  be  paid  to 
the  sovereignty  under  which  the  State  is  placed.  Hence  changes 
in  government  are  not  nearly  so  earnestly  pursued  as  alterations 
in  las^s.  Governracnt,  when  considered  as  the  executive  and 
administrative  agency  of  the  State,  cannot,  it  is  thought,  yery 
materially  veer  towards  or  indulge  in  tyranny  or  oppression  if  lite 
is  guarded  by  just  laws  impartially  applied  and  enforced.  But 
here  there  comes  into  play  a  possible  evil  against  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  set  our  mind,  namely,  that  if  we  can  propose  good 
ends  to  ourselves,  and  make  them  enforciblc  by  Government,  such 
legislation  is  good  and  riglit.  Thus  legislation  may  be  made  the 
agent  of  a  tyranny  which  no  Government  could,  on  its  own  account 
and  at  its  own  hand,  attempt. 

In  consequence  of  this  risk  ifc  has  become  a  most  important 
inquiry,  What  is  the  province  of  legislation  ?     What  ought  law  to 
do  F  and  what  should  it  leave  undone  ?    \yhat  is  it  that  law  cannot 
effect,  and  what  ought  it,  therefcre,  to  leave  untouched?     Bager 
reformers  who  have  good  ends  in  view,  and  who,  knowing  tha 
efficacy  and  force  of  authority,  are  anxious  to  secure  the  passing  of 
legislative  measures  in  favour  of  their  views,  and  to  enlist  the  might 
of  Government  in  tJie  carrying  out  of  their  beneficent  intentionS| 
not  unfrequently  endeavour  to  overstretch  the  province  of  legisla* 
tion,  and  induce  the  passing  Jof  coercive  measures  for  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  performance  of  acts  as  duty,  the  obligatoriness  of  whicn 
neither  conscience  nor  public  opinion  admits ;  while,  on  the  othec 
hand,  many  thinkers,  jealous  of  power  and  suspicious*  of  authority 
full  of  memories  of  instances  in  which  Governments  have  employe! 
legislation  for  purposes  very  far  from  being  in  harmony  with  thi 
public  good,  or  with  very  mistaken  notions  of  what  would  tend  t| 
and  efiect  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  governed,  desire  to  confini 
legislation  within  the  very  narrowest  bounds,  and  to  restrict  thl 
legislature  as  much  as  may  be  to  the  mere  regulation  of  the  finan 
cial.  administrative,  and  judicial  functions  of  the  official  agents  ol 
the  Government.  1 

With  this  class  of  thinkers  we  greatly  sympathize ;  though,  a 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with  then 
Perhaps  the  most  concise  and  epigrammatic  exposition  of  thei 
views  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  T.  H.  Buckle:— 
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Ln  his  "HiatoYy  of  CiTllixation  *'  he  Mjf,  '<  Men  may  talk  at  they  will 
aboat  the  reforms  which  CK>Temnient  has  introduced,  and  the  improre* 
nents  to  be  expected  from  legislation ;  but  whoerer  will  take  a  wider  and 
more  oommanding  Tiew  of  human  afiairt  will  soon  discover  that  such  hopes 
tre  chimerical.  They  will  learn  that  lawgivers  are  nearly  always  the  ob- 
stncton  of  society  instead  of  its  helpers ;  and  that  in  the  extremely  few 
casei  in  which  their  measures  have  turned  out  well  their  success  has  been 
owiag  to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  have  implicitly 
dbejtd  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  have  been,  as  they  olways  should  be, 
the  men  servants  of  the  people,  to  whose  wishes  they  are  bound  to  give  a 
PiUk  and  legal  sanction." 

While  we  admit  that  in  the  idea  of  Carlyle  on  Government — that 
ifew  wise  |and  strong  men  should  settle  and  arrange  the  duties 
ind  responsibilities  of  life,  and  enforce  their  performance— there  is 
at  first  sight  a  simplicity  and  attractiveness  which  ifielines  to  its 
leceptance;  yet  having  learned  something  of  the  evils  of  bureau- 
flracy,  and  the  kindly  despotism  under  whicli  it  aims  at  pi  u'ing  men, 
we  are  not  quite  anxious  to  see  it  increased  or  intensified  in  our 
laad.  Bat  neither  are  we  prepared  to  concur  entirely  wibh  the 
eitrcme  advocates  of  representative  legislation — that  law  should  be 
simply  a  reflex  and  enforcement  of  prevalent  public  opinion.  Pub- 
lic opinion  ia  a  great  power,  and  no  law  can  be  bcnrflcially  enacted 
whidi  greatly  contravenes  it ;  but  public  opinion  requires  guidance, 
educatif  n,  and  keeping  to  the  point.  The  legislator  must  have 
wine  definite  principle  on  which  to  base  his  proposals,  and  he  most 
^have  a  distinct  and  practical  means  to  present  of  getting  his 
proposaJa  adopted  and  obeyed.  Public  opinion  is  availing  as  to  the 
Jciirabie,  legislation  has  the  task  of  making  the  desirable,  the 
attainable,  if  it  is  just  and  consistent  with  the  highest  interests  of 
Bttnkind.  Hence  the  responsibility  of  the  legislator  is  weighty, 
ad  the  task  of  those  who  choose  them  is  a  much  more  serious 
thing  than  merely  proceeding  to  the  poll  and  registering  a  vote. 

At  this  peculiar  juncture,  when  the  electoral  constituency  by 

vMeh  the  members  of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  has  been  so  con- 

Bderably  extended,  this  seems  to  be  a  suitable  topic  for  a  few 

{^flections.    What  is  the  province,  the  aim,  and  the  purpose  of 

'*giilation  ?    For  if  this  were  well  known  and  properly  connider^d, 

aote  who  were  called  upon  to  select  advisers  to  the  Government 

Toald  be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  men  to  assume 

^  difficult  duty  of  legislators,  either  as  originators  cr  critics  of 

^foposed  measures ;  and,  indeed,  candidates  themselves  would  have 

™rer  views,  not  only  of  their  claims  to  the  notice  of  consti- 

l^ettcies,  but  also  of  their  duties  to  tiie  State  and  their  constituents, 

d  they  realized  to  themselves  more  accurately  what  can  and  what 

«anot  be  effected  by  legislation,  what  place  legislation  holds 

"■Mg  human  agencies,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  beneficially 

<*¥wyed  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  men.*    It  is  in 

*  "Better  qualifieations  for  legislation  exist,  and  may  be  found  if  sought 

W'^  a  fluent  tongue,  and  the  faculty,  of  getting  elected  by  aconsti- 
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the  hope  that  by  conoentrating  our  thoughts  for  a  short  space  on 
this  important  topic,  our  views  may  be  made  clearer  and  our  ideas 
become  more  correct,  that  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  best 
manner  in  our  power,  the  question  in  "the  Philosophy  of  Politics," 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  so  important  as  to  deserre  serious  reflec- 
tion and  thoughtful  inquiry — Doth  from  ourselves  and  from  our 
readers. 

Legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  men  to  live  in  society  without 
injuring  and  oppressing  each  other,  to  hinder  the  strong  from  ill- 
using  his  weaker  neighbour.  The  main  end  of  legislation,  there- 
fore, is  to  see  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  wield  his  strength  (of  will, 
might,  wealth,  intelligence,  or  craft)  to  overawe  or  overreach  his 
fellow- citizen,  and  so  unduly  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  others  to  the 
advancement  of  his  own. 

*'  Legislation  **  is  defined  by  J.  S.  Mill  as  signifying  "  making 
laws  ;"  and  he  affirms  that  *'  tlie  science  of  legislation  (a  term  used 
by  Filangieri  in  1780)  is  an  incorrect  and  misleading  expression," 
because  "  we  do  not  talk  of  the  science  of  making  anything."    From 
this  decision  of  the  able  author  of  **  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Ques- 
tions of  Political  Economy,"  we  arc  inclined  to  dissent.    Legisla- 
tion is,  like  logic,  both  a  science  and  an  art.    It  includes  an 
inquiry  into  those  political  principles  which  a  knowledge  of  man's 
nature,  capacities,  wants,  feelings,  and  conditions  shows  to  be 
essential  as  overruling  and  circumscribing  the  free  choice  of  those 
who  would  make  laws,  and  which  must  be  accepted  of  and  acted 
upon  as  imperative  by  those  who  would  fix  the  powers  and  limits  of 
sovereign  and  of  popular  rights.    Besides  this,  and  more  apparent 
indeed  to  the  ordinary  onlooker  at  Governmental  requirements,  it 
implies  a  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  a  determination  of 
the  co-efficients  by  which  the  desirable  results  of  order  and  pro- 
gress are  to  be  brought  about.     Hence,  as  Charles  Comte  in  his 
**  TraiU  de  Lkgislation  Criminelle  "  says,  "The  science  of  legisla- 
tion has  for  its  object  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  connections 
which  exist  either  among  the  different  individuals  or  the  diflferent 
classes  of  which  each  social  unity  or  state  consists,  or  among  men 
and  the  things  which  are  intended  to  provide  for  or  preserve  their 
existence  ;"  in  other  words,  it  is  "  the  science  of  the  natural  laws 
which  regulate  the  conditions  of  nations,  and  determine  their  pros- 
perity, decline,  or  stationariness."     It  concerns  itself  with    the 
leges  legum — the  laws  of  laws,  the  pre-rec^uisite  knowledge  of  man 
and  of  nature,  to  which  cinl  law  and  social  polity  must  conform, 
the  theoretical  principles  on  which  human  law  must  rest,  and  the 

taency ;  it  would  soon  be  recognised  that,  in  legislation  as  well  as  adminis 
tration,  the  only  task  to  which  a  representative  assenribly  can  possibly  \h 
competent  is  not  that  of  doing  the  work,  but  of  causing  it  to  be  done  ;  o 
determining  to  whom  or  to  what  sort  of  people  it  ehaU  be  confided,  an< 
giving  or  withholding  the  national  sanction  to  it  when  performed*"— 
J.  S,  Mill,  *♦  On  MepretentaUve  Govirnment,"  p.  IOO^oOqIc 
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fuU  of  existence  with  which  it  muit  concur  and  htrmonice.    Law 
mtj  be,  but  legislation  never  is,  arbitrary.    Law  may  rest  on  mere 
ibrceor  conyention;  legislation  must  be  reasoned  and  reasonable, 
law  nmply  si^ifies  those  principles  or  rules  of  conduct  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  some  com|>etent  and  sovereign  power  for  the 
reenlition  of  the  ways  and  actions  of  men,  obedience  to  which  is 
emoieed  or  enforceable  by  constituted  authority.    They  may  be 
ffeHor  ill  considered,  but  they  must  be  imperative,  and  they  must 
b6  enforceable.    Man  exists  amidst  conditions  and  with  powers  and 
ODtdties  which  operate  with  great  universality,  and  are  all  but 
JBOependent  of  time  and  circumstance ;  these,  under  the  name  ol 
kv8of  nature,  require  to  be  known,  recognised,  and  admitted  by 
tb  legislator ;  and  in  subservience  to  or  in  concurrence  with  these 
iBeritable  necessities  of  being,  he  is  required  to  determine  by  what 
pneticable  means  the  well-l^ing  of  man  may  be  best  effected  and 
nitained. 
I^slation  is  a  term  which  must  be  explained  historically  as 
veil  as  etymologically  before  we  can  fully  comprehend  the  precise, 
peculiar,  yet  very  distinct  meaning  which  the  word  has  now 
iMomed  in  the  minds  of  the  highest  thinkers  on  the  difficult  art  of 
naosging  men  in  their  social,  corporate,  and  national  relations. 
Ihe  early  legists  proclaimed,  prescribed,  and  ordained  duty,  they 
Rgulated  life  by  statute  and  force,  they  decided,  and  the  people 
▼en  compelled  to  coincide  or  suffer.    The  Greeks,  "  who  called 
t2tst  nomos,  that  is  to  say,  distribution,  which  we  call  law,  and 
defined  justice  by  distributing  to  every  man  his  own,"  appointed 
oioals  ^led  Nomoiheta,  who  codified  the  customs  of  the  several 
tribes,  and  legitimated  what  had  become  usual,  and  they  revised 
the  laws  from  time  to  time  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
eostomary  forms  of  life.    Their  inductions  had  the  force  of  decrees. 
They  determined  the  bounds  of  imperative  duty,  but  they  left  a 
krge  margin  of  the  allowable  beyond  the  touch  of  the  legal.    Gra- 
muljf  however,  as  the  allowable  became  concreted  into  custom,  it 
eime  under  their  cognizance,  and  the  customary  became  the  legal 
inty  of  man  to  man— the  institutes  of  law.    In  Borne,  a  magistrate 
vho  proposed  a  law,  or,  as  we  should  say,  brought  in  a  bill,  was 
aid  legem  ferre  ad  populum ;  when  his  Mogatio  or  proposal  was 
approved  of,  or  as  we  should  say,  passed  or  carried  (lata  est),  it 
became  lex,  a  decision  which,  having  been  asked,  has  been  con- 
fiimed  and  been  made  binding.  Hence  legislator,  the  carrier  of  a  law, 
tad  also  legislation,  the  proper  proposal  of  measures  bv  a  compe- 
tent person  before  the  constituted  assembly  of  the  people,  so  as  to 
^^ftain  the  sanction  of  the  right  persons  to  the  affirming,  confirming, 
^enforcement  of  the  proposal  made  as  a  limiting  or  regulating 
Ifonon,  binding  on  those  whom  it  concerned.    Thus  law  Deeomes 
m  canon  or  fixed  authoritative  rule  of  the  sovereign  determining 
|wer,  and  is  obligatory  on  all  those  who  are  under  duty  to  that 

Ugialation  has  as  its  chief  and  prime  element  the  word  lego, 
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which  originally  means  "  I  select  and  arrange  in  order,  and  tiiere- 
after  I  read  or  proclaim ;"  and  therefore  in  its  most  extended  and 
philosophical  signification  it  implies  these  six  elements,  viz.,  Q) 
The  wisdom  which  perceives  and  selects  the  best  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  proper  ends  of  social  and  civil  life.  (2)  The 
knowledge  requisite  to  adapt  the  proposed  means  to  the  preieiit 
circumstances  of  the  community  in  its  various  relations.  (3)  The 
capacity  of  persuading  and  convincing  the  several  parties,  classy, 
or  interests,  which  the  proposal  would  affect,  either  as  agents  in 
enforcing  or  as  actors  in  obeying  the  same,  of  the  propriety  snd 
rightness  of  the  plan  advocated  and  the  method  suggested.  (4) 
The  ability  to  express  in  clear,  distinct,  intelligible,  and  unmistak- 
able lan^^uage,  with  definite  inclusion  of  all  that  is  meant  and  de- 
terminate exclusion  of  all  that  is  not  intended,  the  proposed  enact- 
ment. (5)  The  mental  acumen  to  perceive  and  to  apply  a  prevailing 
sanction  sufficiently  active  and  available  to  procure  obedience  or 
secure  punishment.  (6)  The  moral  influence  which  shall  be  weighty 
enough  to  set  the  proposal  before  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by 
it,  so  as  to  incline  to  and  induce  its  immediate  acceptance  and 
adoption  as  a  definite  rule  of  life,  in  so  far  as  it  reaches. 

Legislation  might  be  called  the  logic,  and  jurisprudence  the 
ethics  of  law.    Jurisprudence  inquires  into  and  decides  upon  what 
rights  are  due  to  and  what  obligations  are  imperative  upon  man  in 
his  several  relations  in  accordance  with  justice  or  equity  between 
man  and  man,  and  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  in  the  midst 
and  under  the  power  of  which  human  life  is  passed,  which  l&tter 
constitutes  yiw,  or  the  supreme  law  ordained  by  the  divine  will; 
while  the  former  is  jus,  or  the  authoritative  decisions  of  morality 
in  regard  to  human  conduct.    Jurisprudence  is  a  priori  and  ulti- 
mate, legislation  is  a  posteriori  and  instrumental ;  the  former  seeln 
out  the  original  principles  and  reliable  sources,  the  grounds,  the 
extent,  and  the  nature  of  human  rights  and  duties;  the  latter  en- 
deavours to  find  means  whereby  effect  may  be  given  to  these 
pre-determinate  principles  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  a  given 
period,  so  that  they  may  really  and  truly,  as  far  forth  and   as 
thoroughly  as  is  possible,  be  acted  upon  by  all,  and  act  aa  the 
safeguards  of  all.    Jurisprudence  throws  the  light  of  philosophy 
over  human  nature  as  having  a  social  and  dutiful  part  to  fulfil  on 
the  earth ;  legislation  gathers  up  the  light  of  jurisprudence,  and 
concentrates  it  on  a  single  element  of  the  problem  of  social  exist- 
ence, and  considers  narrowly  and  keenly  how  the  principles   of 
jurisprudence  may  be  inwrought,  with  practical  efficacy,  into  the 
daily  duty  and  life  of  man,  so  far  as  concerns  the  given  portion 
under  survey,  and  proposes  to  define  and  determine  what  shall 
henceforth  be  permissible  and  what  imperative  in  regard   to    it. 
Life  is  activity ;  the  activities  of  men,  if  indulged  uncontrolledly , 
would  result  in  such  a  series  of  interferences  of  the  acts  of  each. 
with  the  purposes  of  others,  that  some  regulation  becomes  necea- 
sary  even  in  the  interest  of  the  free  exercise  of  will,  purpose. 
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iB^TOur,  and  aotirity.  AU  that  series  of  restraints  which  men 
iopose  upon  each  other  by  common  consent  for  mntual  protection, 
ad  the  geneo^  good,  is  embraced  in  the  term  lei^al  duties  or 
o%ttions  OIL  the  one  hand,  and  rights  on  the  other.  All  that 
ipbere  of  human  activity  which  cannot  be  interfered  with  or 
nstrained,  and  of  which  the  dne  use  must  be  permitted,  consti- 
titei  the  irreyocable  and  necessary  right  of  hnmanity,  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  which  would  cut  to  the  roots 
«f£fi*,  and  be  inexcusably  tyrannous ;  and  therefore  no  laws  must 
iipede  or  hinder  the  proper  exercise  of  the  necessary  functions  of 
lifets  a  condition  of  social  fellowship  and  existence. 
fietweoQ  the  necessary  and  the  legal  there  intervenei  the  allow- 
ihld— a  margin  or  border-land  of  unregulated  duty  and  obligation. 
Een  the  will  and  inclinations  of  men  have  scope  for  giving  and 
Iddig,  and  the  craft  and  ingenuity  of  man  has  opportunity  for  the 
fzereise  of  deftness  and  dexterity  so  far  as  to  demand  caution,  and 
M&etimes  to  elicit  precaution.     Of  the  right  to  exercise  some 

ats  which  are  necessary,  some  may  Toluntarily  denude  them- 
» ;  but  such  acts  of  volition  are  seldom  endorsed  or  covered 
by  kw  ;  while  within  the  very  sweep  and  sway  of  law  many  things 
IK  ^d  to  be  allowable  which  are  not  in  strictness  le^al.  Of 
Boat  other  matters  law  refuses  to  take  cognizance,  and  leaves  the 
fMponsibility  of  them  and  in  regard  to  them  with  individuals. 
Bst  beyond  the  legal  there  is  also  another  circle  of  activities, 
viuoh  may  be  denominated  the  laudable,  the  praiseworthy  duties, 
vhieh  are  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged.  The  proper  dis- 
tinguishing of  these  respective  spheres  of  human  activity  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  regard  to  legislation.  Legi«>lation  ha.s  its  own 
pwpcr  field  and  province,  beyond  which,  if  it  endeavours  to 
opente,  it  becomes  tyrannous  and  obnoxious ;  and  to  the  full  ex- 
teat  of  which  if  it  does  not  exercise  its  functions  it  is  defective, 
ineffective,  and  permissive  of  abuse.  Hence  a  few  remarks  on  the 
pliloiophy  of  legislation  may  neither  be  useless  nor  out  of  place. 

Every  man  naturally  seeks  his  own  gratification;  even  the 
nekorite  denies  himself  certain  enjoyments  which  other  men 
fsnoe  with  eagerness,  in  order  that  he  may  have  what  is  to  him  a 
iirfier  gratification,  a  sense  of  superiority  over  others,  a  conscious- 
ms  of  self-control,  or  a  more  intense  rapture  arising  from  the 
Qideawour  after  nobleness  of  mind,  character,  condition,  and  influ- 
«ee.  It  is  legitimate,  according  to  the  natural  li^ht  of  the  under- 
teding,  for  man  to  endeavour  to  attain  his  gratification  on  the 
coadition  that,  to  procure  his  pratiGcation  he  docs  not  interfere 
J^,  kinder,  or  render  less  possible  the  gratification  of  any  other, 
lios  the  free  will  of  each  is  limited  by  the  free  will  of  all  others, 
ttd  men  find  it  advisable  to  bind  themselves  by  compact  to  exer- 
^■s  the  good  pleasure  of  their  own  wills,  in  accordance  with  some 
■ttied  usages,  customs,  forms,  or  laws.  The  \f«ide8t  possible  for- 
■^of  freedom  is  this — that  a  man  may  do  what  he  pleases,  so 
^  ••  by  or  in  his  self-gratification  he  refrains  from  and  avoids 
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either  directly  or  indirectly  iDJuring  his  neighbour.  The  sphere  of 
legislation  lies  here— under  what  conditions  can  the  highest  pos- 
sible amount  of  self-gratification,  of  whatever  sort  he  most  affects, 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  each  and  yet  interfere  in  the  smallest 
possible  degree  with  the  power,  the  nght,  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  self-gratification  which  all  desire  and  aim  at? 

E-eligion  concerns  the  whole  duty  of  man,  in  all  his  relations  as 
subordinated  to  divine  law;  ethics  coi^siders  and  expounds  the  oon- 
ourrent  rights  and  obligations  of  men  in  their  several  individual 
relations ;  politics  rejjards  the  duties  and  securities,  the  sanctions 
and  the  checks,  applicable  to  and  available  in  civil  life  ;  jurispru- 
dence adjudicates  on  and  determines  the  conditions,  regulations, 
requirements,  and  obligations  which  civil  life  necessitates  or  mskee 
advisable ;  and  legislation  employs  itself  in  discovering  the  princi- 
ples which  determine  and  define  the  relative  duties  and  rights  of 
civil  life,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  and  decisions  of  jurispru- 
dcDce,  politics,  and  ethics,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hinder,  interfere 
with,  or  obstruct  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  enjoined  on 
man  by  religion.    If  religion  possessed  full,  thorough,  and  over- 
mastering sway  in  man  ;  if  ethical  considerations  exerted  their  pre- 
vailing power  efficaciously  in  the  human  spirit,  politics  would  be 
only  a  set  of  convenient  forms,  jurisprudence  an  ingenious  exercise 
of  the  logical  faculty  on  the  requirements  of  conscience,  and  le^- 
lation  would  merely  supply  convenient  adaptations  to  social  exist- 
ence of  the  higher  laws  and  wider  rules  of  morals  and  religion. 
The  sphere  of  operation  of  each  of  these  is  more  extensire  as  it 
rises,  and  is  more  intensive  as  it  descends ;  religion  has  the  wider 
sweep,  legislation  the  firmer  grasp. 

Religion  is  persuasive,  legislation  is  coercive ;  the  former  makes 
man  the  lawgiver  to  his  own  nature,  because  it  determines  him  to 
adopt  and  act  upon  the  law  of  holiness  which  he  deems  divine ;  tile 
latter  binds  itself  around  man  as  a  constraint ;  the  one  affords  the 
principle  of  individual  action,  the  other  supplies  the  condition  of 
civil  welfare.  The  morality  of  religion  operates  from  within  and 
restrains,  the  morality  of  legislation  operates  from  without  and 
consti^ains;  the  former  uses  as  its  imperative  ought,  the  latter 
fnutt. 

Law  is  a  command.  Commands  are  enforceable  by  a  sanction 
penal  in  its  nature  and  deterrent  in  its  intended  effect.  The  object  ol 
legislation  is  to  determine  (1)  what  latos  must  be  made  imperative  on 
men,  in  accordance  with  the  jurisprudence  possible  under  the  poli- 
tical forms  of  life  settled  .in  any  given  country;  (2)  what  sanction 
may  be  employed  to  enforce  obedience  and  punish  transgression ;  (3 
what  means  can  be  set  in  operation  to  insure  general  concurrence 
and  submission ;  (4)  what  forms  of  procedure  are  possible  to  brin] 
home  guilt  to  the  transgressor  and  to  make  evident  his  amenability 
to  the  deterrent  infliction ;  (6)  imder  what  exceptions  or  with  irlia 
reservations  must  the  law  be  passed  to  secure  the  due  rights  of  aJ 
parties  concerned,  and  avoid  a  conflict  between  the  law  propose 
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and  tho0e  which  are  *lre«dT  operatiTe ;  and  (6)  what  if  the  minmnm 
of  obserrance  which  shall  be  regarded  as  obedience. 

For  laws  are  manifold — law  in  this  sense  being  taken  to  signify 
eonditioDs  of  well-being  which  must  be  obserred  and  obej^  on 
nexuhj  of  suffering.    These  are,  in  ike  present  aspect,  1st,  the 
lawi  of  natore,  against  which  no  law  imposable  by  man  can  long, 
ifforaoj  time,  hold  sway,  or  gain  observance.     2nd,  the  laws  in- 
eokikd  by  religion,  trne  or  false,  which,  if  thoroughly  believed  in, 
etBBot  be  beneficially  interfered  with  by  any  direct  human  law. 
3rd,  the  law  of  conscience,  or  the  moral  sentiments  and  opinions 
prerailing  in  any  civil  society,  which  are  in  reality,  so  far  as  that 
soeietj  is  concerned,  a  sort  of  lex  non  icripta,  or  unwritten  law. 
more  powerful  than  any  possible  deterrent  power  may  seek  to 
isfliet.    4.  The  law  of  self-conservancy,  for  that  is  the  verr  fun- 
dameotal  principle  on  which  law  is  based, — law  bein|i;  but  self-con- 
KTvaocy,  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  possible  m  the  state  of 
sodety  in  which  legislation  is  exercised.    All  these  must  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  supremacy  over  what  may  be  termed  constitutional 
lav,  as  embodied  in  politics.    Jurisprudence  assumes  these  as  the 
groimdwork  of  its  exploitations ;  and  legislation  merely  condenses 
into  roles  for  the  government  of  individual  action  in  the  midst  of 
ei?il  existence,  such  elements  of  general  morality  as  are  beneficially 
enforoeable  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

In  regard  to  the  regulation  of  human  action,  legislation  ouglit  to 
premise  and  hold  as  operative  the  natural  ongoings  of  the  external 
universe,  the  ordinary  forces  of  public  opinion  and  religious  senti- 
ment, and  tlie  special  activities  of  self-conservancy ;  and  it  is  liable 
to  two  main  errors  in  this  regard :  (1)  deciding  that  a  specific  enact- 
mat,  would  be  a  benefit  because  it  accords  with  a  nobler  morality 
tlian  is  current,  without  making  sure  that  any  power  capable  of 
being  set  in  motion  by  the  executive,  and  with  which  they  are 
rigfauolly  invested,  can  enforce  and  procure  obedience  and  submis- 
non ;  (2)  determining  to  extend  the  area  of  le^slative  enactment  as 
hr  as  the  executive  force  available  will  admit,  independent  of  the 
eonearrence  of  men  as  to  the  beneficiality  of  the  measures  proposed. 
In  the  latter  case  law  becomes  tyranny,  and  tends  to  its  own  de- 
itmetion ;  in  the  former,  law  becomes  ineffective,  and  tends  to  its 
own  defeat.  Civil  life  is  a  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  means  of  self-preservation  and  enjoyment  equally  open 
to  aU,  for  the  securing  of  the  remainder  in  as  large  a  measure  as 
ponible  by  each,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  legislation  is  so  to  ad- 
]«8t  these  sacrifices  as  not  to  require  from  any  one  a  larger  sacrifice 
on  his  part  than  he  receives  an  equivalent  for  from  the  social 
ncurity  provided  for  him. 

"llieend  and  scope  of  laws,  whereto  all  their  decrees  and  sanctions  ought 
to  tend,  is  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  which  is  procurable— (1)  bj  rightly 
utmctiDg  them  in  piety,  religion,  and  the  duties  of  moralitv  ;  (2)  securing 
than  by  arms  against  foreign  enemies ;  (8)  guarding  them  by  laws  against 
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hd&mB  snd  pmata  isjorieB;  (4)  randering  them  obedient  to  the  g07«ni- 
ment  and  magistracy  ;  and  (5)  thua  causing  them  to  flourish  in  strength 
and  plenty.  .  .  .  That  may  be  esteemed  a  good  law  which  is — (1) 
dear  and  certain  in  ita  sense,  (2)  just  in  its  command,  (3)  commodious  in 
the  execution,  (4)  agreeable  to  the  form  of  goYemment,  and  (5)  productiTe 
of  virtue  in  the  subject.*'* 

Legislation  is  the  guardian  of  exisienoe,  and  that  existence  may 
be  possible  it  must  become  the  safeguard  of  subsistence,  of  whieh 
the  agents  are  labour  and  capital,  and  the  protector  of  enjoyment ; 
for  which  alone  to  man,  as  man,  existence  is  raluable.    As  legisla- 
tion is  the  defender  and  upholder  of  life,  so  its  supreme  power  was 
conferred  on  it  of  taking  away  life  when  the  interests  of  society 
seemed  to  demand  it.    Hence  the  ultima  ratio  of  legislation  has 
hitherto  been,  in  individual  oases,  capital  punishment — in  interna- 
tional cases,  war.    In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  "  extreuMB 
meet ; "  that  which  was  instituted  for  preservation  becomes  a  de- 
stroyer.   This,  however,  is  tolerated  as  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  security  to  life  and  limb,  to  person  and  property,  to  rights 
and  privileges,  to  family  life  and  social  incorporations.     There  oaa 
be  but  little  happiness  m  a  state  of  life  in  which  existence  is  ooft- 
stantly  threatened  and  insecure ;  in  which  provision  is  not  made  for 
the  possession  of  a  fair  chance  of  passing  the  ordinarily  allotted 
years  of  man's  being  in  at  least  a  minimum  of  comfort.   But  the  sup- 
port of  life  depends  on  the  means  of  subsistence  available  through 
the  combined  operation  of  labour  and  capital  on  the  original  sup^y 
of  the  first  elements  of  comfort  provided  in  nature,  and  therefore 
legislation  must  arrange  for  the  safety  of  capital  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labour;  the  former  being  the  accumulated  store  of  re- 
served funds  under  investment  as  a  guarantee  for  order,  the  formfir 
being  the  interest  immediately  available  from  the  capital  invested 
in  life,  as  the  condition  of  progress — a  pair  which  are  only  repro- 
dnctive  to  their  highest  power  of  beneficiality  when  they  are 
properly  mated  and  narmoniously  related.    Hence  a  large  propor- 
tion of  legislative  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  regulating  tiio 
exchfmges  between  capital  and  labour,  especially  in  arranging  that 
the  former  may  not  be  so  locked  up  by  the  selfishness  of  individuals  as 
to  excite  apprehensions,  at  allwell-founded,  of  death  by  starvation  ; 
and  that  the  latter  may  not  be  left  unused  and  neglected  while  its 
possessors  prey  upon  the  capitalized  property,  on  which  the  StiU» 
depends,  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  legislative  protection  of  life  and 
the  promotion  of  well-being.     Capital  and  labour  are  alike  unpro- 
ductive while  unemployed,  and  the  whole  country  is  made  poorer 
as  well  as  the  individual  possessors  of  these  wealth-begetters,  by 
the  non-employment  of  either,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  their  partial 
disuse  or  their  misuse.    To  preserve  the  best  ratio  between  capital, 
labour,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  earth  under  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  forms  one  of  the  chief  securities  for  enjoyment,  whether 

•  Bacon's  "  Advancement  of  Science,"  Book  VIIL,  chap.  iii*. 
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animal,  mental,  or  moral,  and  is  therefore  a  greatly  important  < 
lideration  in  connection  with  legislation. 

FoUtical  economy,  as  the  aoienoe  of  wealth — ^that  which  eonM- 
Imtes  to,  enhances,  or  promotes  the  weal  of  men — ^is,  of  oowrte,  a 
study  which  demands  much  of  the  thought  of  a  le^slator,  as  it  su^ 
pliei  many  of  the  principles  of  legislation— that  is,  the  laws  whiM 
legdtte  the  commonwealth.    The  wealth  which  is  possessed  by  th« 
seffibers  of  a  nation  in  common,  consists  of  the  elements  and  powen 
of Bitore ;  the  portion  of  the  dirine  gifts  to  which  they  have  ao^ 
giired,  and  can  maintain,  a  possessory  right,  the  physical  powir 
ttd  industrial  skill  which  they  can  make  operative  on  these,  th» 
eipital  applicable  in  setting  ind'ostry  to  work,  and  the  moral  sen^ 
ment  b^  which  the  use  of  capital  is  regnlated  and  the  exercise  of 
labour  is  oTermled.    Legislation  requires  to  consolidate  and  to  im- 
tenrork  these  differing  sources  of  well-being  into  a  co-operative  nnity 
in  whieh  as  much  equality  and  rivalry  may  be  introduced  as  possible^ 
ia  order  that  enjoyment  may  be  as  extensively  diffused  as  may  be^ 
and  that  the  intensity  of  the  desires  of  men  may  be  as  forcibly 
excited  as  is  requisite  to  keep  the  means  of  enjoyment  up  to  tlie 
highest  attainable  pitch — rivalry  being  the  spur  to  progremi,  aad 
equality  affording  security  for  order.   Legislation,  therefore,  is  thst 
entire  aggregate  of  means  adapted  to  ends  employed — to  use  the 
language  of  Edmund  Burke,  '*  to  put  affairs  into  that  train  whieh 
experience  points  out  as  the  moist  effectual,  from  the  nature  of 
tilings  and  tne  constitution  of  the  human  mind,*'  in  order  that  doe 
protection  is  criveo  to  all  citizens  in  regard  to  person,  property,  and 
privileges.    This  trine  of  pre-requisites  to  proper  civic  safety  de- 
mand from  the  legislature  the  most  thorough  protection  possible. 
The  person  of  the  citizen,  so  long  as  he  performs  his  due  share  of 
tiie  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  State,  must  be  free  and  protected 
in  its  freedom.    In  order  that  the  person  of  each  may  acijuire  and 
poaiess  the  highest  possible  amount  of  comfort,  legislation  must 
provide  for  the  security  of  property  ;  all,  that  is,  which  can  right- 
foUj  belong  to  the  individual  as  a  citizen  in  a  State ;  all  that  he 
an  retain,  use,  exchange,  or  enjoy,  after  having  performed,  or  while 
engaged  in  discharging,  the  duties  and  obligations  to  the  State  of 
vluch  he  is  a  member.    Bat  more  than  this ;  as  man  is  a  creature 
to  whom  the  accidents,  peculiarities,  honours,  and  rewards  of  life, 
>re  matters  of  pride  or  interest,  legislation   must  surround  the 
status  or  privilege  of  the  various  persons  or  classes  who  form  the 
dements  of  the  State  with  some  such  securities  as  surround  the 
oore  material  articles  commonly  regarded  as  property,  so  that  a 
citizen  naay  not  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment,  benefit,  or  advan- 
ce ansing  from  them,  without  cause,  or  by  the  act  of    another, 
^thout  authority  and  power.  In  all  these  cases  legislation  requires 
to  plan  and  provide  protection  for  the  citizens  ;  and  that  it  may  do 
•oitmust  devise  and  consolidate  deterrent  agencies  to  operate  upon 
fien'i  minds  as  defences  against  violation  of  rights, 
"nie  idea  of  law  is  twofold,  inasmuch  as  it  always  suggests  both 
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oonttraint  and  seooritj ;  for  without  either  yoluntary  reitraint  of 
their  inolinationi  and  will,  or  legal  conttraint  of  them,  each  man 
woold  be  master  of  the  life  of  every  other.    On  this  account,  for 
tiie  furtherance  of  justice,  the  exercise  of  force  is  necessary.    The 
laws  are  of  no  power  to  protect  men  unless  there  is  conferred  on 
some  men,  or  body  of  men,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  causing  these 
laws  to  be  obeyedL    The  science  of  legislation  searches  into  and 
deliberates  upon  the  nature  and  relations  of  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  to  theorems  or  reaching  conclusions  concerning  what 
does  or  may  conduce  to  the  conservation  aod  defence  of  the  lives, 
property,  and  position  of  men  ;  and  these,  when  so  arranged  as  to 
oe  made  applicable  to  life,  and  have  been  so  proclaimed  and  de- 
termined on  as  to  take  the  force  of  order,  become  laws,  a  portion  of 
that  system  of  things  by  which  a  State  is  upheld  and  society  is  con- 
trolled.   Legislation  must  discover,  arrange,  and  apply  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  public  and  private  safety  and  progress  of  a  State 
may  he  secured,  and  its  integrity  may  be  maintained  by  those  to 
whose  hands  the  duty  has  been  committed ;  but  it  must  also  think 
out,  furnish,  and  lay  do^n  the  means  by  which  the  citizenry  united 
in  industry  and  prosperity  may  have  their  social  rights  protected 
and  their  personal  treedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  act  may  be 
possessed  and  exercised.    It  must  provide  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  use  of  all  the  physical  functions  of  man's  nature,  and  of 
all  the  efforts  it  can  make  to  enhance  the  joy  of  life  and  multiply 
the  utilities  of  social  existence.     To  this,  the  basis  of  industry,  it 
must  add  a  provision  for  the  proper  excitement  and  improvement 
of  skill,  inventiveness,  talent,  intelligence,  and  thoughtfulness  as  a 
basis  for  knowledge.   Still  farther,  it  must  not  only  permit  and  en- 
courage, but  insist  upon  moral  uprightness  and  just  peaceableneaa 
among  those  over  whom  it  claims  rule.    In  this  way  civic  life  may 
be  made  and  kept  just,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  dutiful  in  the 
various  relation s'of  man  to  man. 

Legislation,  as  the  science  of^w,  defines  rights  and  imposes  ob- 
ligations in  reciprocity.  It  only  refers  to  and  exerts  itself  n^n 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  men.  The  principles  of  religion,  which 
so  improve  and  affect  man  that  he  feels — 

"  To  walk  with  God  (is)  to  be  divinely  free; " 

those  of  morality,  which  teach  man  his  duties  as  man,  may  form 
the  basis  of  the  legislator's  enactments;  but  they  cannot  fairly  be 
prescribed  by  him,  for  they  are  not  enforceable  reciprocally.  It  is 
this  reciprocity  of  duty  and  right  which  gives  limit  to  legislation, 
and  wherever  it  cannot  give  more  than,  or  at  least  an  equivalent 
for,  what  it  takes  away,  it  is  intruding  beyond  the  proper  province 
of  law. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  settlement  of  the  province  of  legislation, 
— Does  any  projected  or  existent  act  of  the  Legislature  propose 
any  enactment  which  proffers  and  provides  for  no  fair  countervail- 
ing and  reciprocal  advantage? — then  it  sins  against  the  very  first 
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principles  of  legislation.     Shoold  a  legislator  bring  in  a  bill  to  in- 
terfere with  or  cortail  the  citizen's  liberty  in  regard  to  his  absolute 
daties—those,  that  is,  which  relate  to  and  coooern  only  himself, 
he  woold  orerstep  the  proyinoe  of  legislation,  and  would  m  invading 
the  moralist's  field  ;  should  he,  howerer,  introduce  a  proposition  to 
abropte  or  annul  anj  portion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  without 
aSermz  and  providing  for  commensnrata  reciprocal  advantages,  he 
vovld  oe  acting  against  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  legia^ 
Istioo,  and  would  be  committing  a  blunder  in  the  art  of  statesman- 
§km;  he  would  be  perpetrating  an  injustice.     The  great  problem 
of  Jegishition  is  how  to  secore  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
persona],  social,  and  political  advantage,  with  the  amallest  possible 
interference  with  individual  liberty,  happiness,  and  wealth.    Hence 
iegiiktbn  ought  to  be  mainly  regulative  and  formal*  to  afford  full 
tfope  for  equity  among  the  citizens,  and  should  interfere  as  little 
n  possible,  except  administratively,  with  the  management  of  the 
affiurg  of  men  aa  citizens,  except  to  see  to  the  effective  and  fair  re- 
ciprocal fulfilment  of  contracts  or  duties.     Meddlesome  legislation 
isTexatioQs,  but  not  efficacious.    Mere  adjudicative  legislation  is 
not  sufficient,  and  experimental  legislation,  unless  limited  in  area 
and  in  effect,  is  highly  objectionable. 

"There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  intelleotaal  work  which  so  mach  needs  to 
bsdone,  not  only  by  experienced  and  exercised  minds,  but  by  minds  trained 
to  the  task  through  long  and  laborious  study,  as  the  businets  of  making 
kws.  ...  A  reason  no  less  conclnsiTe  is,  that  every  provision  of  a 
new  Uw  requires  to  be  framed  with  the  most  accurate  and  long-sighted 
perception  of  its  effect  on  all  the  other  provisions ;  and  the  law  when  made 
^loald  be  capable  of  fitting  into  a  consistent  whole  with  the  previously 
ensting  laws."— y;  8.  MUl  "  On  Rtpretmitalwe  OooernmeH*;*  p.  97. 

Oar  legislators  are  too  frecjuently  men  of  crotchets  and  epeciali- 
tiei,  and  they  are  chosen  with  too  great  a  regard  to  party  and 
pirtisanship,  and  these  initial  disadvantages  are  increased  by  the 
nmgh  and  ready  debates,  resolutions,  and  party  divisions  of  our 
legislative  bodies.  Legislation  has  fixed  principles  and  a  definite 
field.  It  is  a  moral  ana  metaphysical  science  as  well  as  a  practical 
art.  This  our  legislators  ought  to  study.  But  if  our  represen  tative 
ijstem  is  incompatible  with  the  demand  on  the  part  of  constitu- 
eaeies  of  trainea  and  cultured  legislators  (not  lawyers),  then  it  is 
all  ike  more  important  that  the  electors  should  possess  clear  and 
(iefinite  views  on  legislation,  that  they  may  choose  men  who  are 
likeljT  to  act  wisely  and  fairly  in  the  decision  of  questions  affecting 
the  nghts  and  litierties  of  the  people,— men  who  will  firmly  and 
distinctively  demand  a  just  ana  equitable  settlement  of  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  State,  and  who  will  guard  the  personal,  civil,  moral, 
ttd  religious  freedom  of  men  intact  from  the  touch  of  tyranny  and 
the  profanation  of  the  despot's  hand. 
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ABE  THE  SACRAMENTS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SALVATION? 

AFFIBUATIVX  ABTICLE. — I. 

The  eacramenU  are  holy  ordinances  inatituted  by  Christ,  "  who 
was  given  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His 
body,  the  fdlness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all." 

The  word  sacrament  is  a  Latin  word,  signifying  an  oath—&  pledge 
to  be  troe  and  faithful  unto  death,  never  to  desert,  disobey,  or  ful 
in  duty.  It  has  been  adopted  by  theologians  in  a  high  8piritual 
tense,  to  signify  the  outward  institutions  of  the  Saviour  as  the 
channels  of  His  saving  grace  and  tender  mercy.  Christ  is  the 
''Captain  of  our  salvation,"  and  as  such  we  must  take  the  oath  of 
fidehty  to  Him.  We  are  called  upon  to  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  and  to  **  vow  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  "  (Pea.  Ixxvi.  10, 11).  The 
TOW  is  called  a  sacrament,  and  the  observing  of  it  is  the  paymeat 
required. 

It  is  quite  true  that  sacrament  is  not  a  Scripture  term;  but 
neither  is  morality ,  and  if  this  were  a  valid  argument  against  the 
observance  of  or  in  favour  of  carelessness  in  regard  to  sacraments, 
it  would  be  equally  valid  against  attending  to  and  in  favour  of 
negligence  concerning  morality.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  of 
our  readers  will  put  much  stress  upon  an  argument  like  this, 
though  there  are  few  sabjects  in  which  warfare  of  words  is  more 
persistently  carried  on  than  on  those  which  relate  to  theology. 

This  is  not  a  question  on  which  it  is  safe  to  employ  mere  techni- 
cal objections ;  it  is  too  important  for  man  to  know  the  affirmatiYe 
or  negative  of  it  to  make  it  justifiable  to  indulge  in  any  play  upon 
words.  We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  a  sacrament.  It  is  an 
ordinance  of  Christ  appointed  to  be  observed  by  the  Church  in  all 
time  coming,  as  a  sign  of  obedience,  and  as  a  token  of  gratitode, 
love,  reverence,  and  fidelity.  We  may  quote  here  the  terms  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles : — "  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  pri)fession,  but  rather 
they  be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  efiectual  signs  of  grace  and 
God's  good-wilL  towards  us,  by  the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly 
in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm 
our  faith  in  Him." 

We  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  here  with  the  heresy  of 
Sacramentarianism,  nor  do  we  require  to  define  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  sacraments  which  make  them  binding.  It  doea  not 
fall  to  us  to  describe  those  forms  and  ceremonies  insisted  on.  by 
some  sections  of  the  Church  as  sacraments  which  "  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God,"  and  are  therefore 
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"not  to  be  counted  for  steraments  of  the  goipeL"  "  There  tre 
two  ssemnenta  ordained  of  Christ  oar  Lord  in  the  gospel,  that  if 
tony.  Baptism  and  the  Snpper  of  the  Lord;*'  these  we  maintain 
to  be  "  essential  to  salvation." 

Let  ns  look  at  the  terms  of  the  institntion  of  these  two  ordi- 
nincet,  and  the  scriptural  statement  of  their  nature  and  efficacy ; 
and,— 

L  Of  Baptism,  Jesns  said,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nstioDS,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son* 
sad  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Matt,  xxriii.  19) ;  and  see  similarly  liark 
xri  15,  16.  "  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body  " 
(1  Cor.  xii.  13),  so  that  beheyers  become  one  body,  of  which  Christ  if 
tkehead;  whence  St.  Paul  says,  "As  many  of  yon  fbelieyers]  aa 
iare  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  Thus  **  we  are 
buried  with.  Him  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ  waa 
raised  up  from  the  dead  oy  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also 
akoold  walk  in  newness  of  life  "  (Eom.  vi.  4). 

XL  Of  the  Lorti^s  Supper,  This,  it  is  undeniable,  was  not  only 
instituted,  but  initiated  by  Christ,  as  may  be  seen  in  Matt.  zxn. 
2S— 29;  Mark  xiv.  22— 2t>;  Luke  xxii.  19— 21.  In  the  last  we 
get  the  command  of  Jesus  concerning  this  communion  of  saints,— 
"Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me;" — a  command  which  St.  Paul, 
by  express  revelation,  reiterates :  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
aod  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come  " 
(1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Of  this  feast  Jesus  says, "  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
md  My  blood  is  drink  indeed  "  (John  vi.  55) ;  a  declaration  which 
He  preceded  by  saying,  **  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Bum,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateUi 
My  fieah  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life  "  (John  vi.  53,  54). 

In  the  preceding  references  we  have  pointed  out  the  main  souroea 
where  an  acquaintance  with  the  purpose,  object,  and  institution 
of  the  sacraments  is  to  be  found.  We  have  seen  that  they  are 
express  commandments  of  Christ,  and  we  know  that  "he  that 
keepeth  His  commandments  dwelleth  in  Him,  and  He  in  him" 
(1  John  iii.  24) ;  while  the  same  author  informs  us,  "  He  that  saith 
I  know  Him  [Christ]  and  keepeth  not  His  eommandments,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him  "  (1  John  ii.  4).  Now  whereas  the  un- 
godly "eat  the  bread  of  wickedness  and  drink  the  wine  of  violence," 
heavenly  wisdom  invites  us,  saying,  "  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and 
drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  "  (Prov.  ix.  6). 

Li  the  above  passages  the  necessity  of  baptism  and  of  the  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  shown ;  and  theee  passages,  as  we 
iaeline  to  think,  fully  prove  that  these  sacraments  are  essential  to 
salvation.  This,  of  oourse,  is  not  to  be  held  as  affirming  that  God 
eannot  and  will  not  save  any  one  who  has  not  been  baptized  and 
become  a  partaker  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  would  be  to  limit 
^  power  and  goodness  of  God,  who  works  not  only  through 
Bsans,  but  also  independent  of  meana«  But  it  is  meant  aa  an 
anertion  that  tbeae  are  the  appointed  means  of  graoe,  which  it  ia 
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inoumbent  on  all  those  who  would  rightly  &nd  truly  serye  God  and 
keep  His  commandments  to  attend  to  at  their  peril.  Unto  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  required.  Those  who  hare 
never  had  the  opportunity  will  not,  of  coarse,  be  judged  for  noi 
having  partaken  of  these  ordinances ;  but  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,  and  have  despised  oi 
neglected  the  opportunity,  have  despised  the  ordinance  of  God 
and  are  blameworthy.  The  prayer  and  endeavour  of  every  pro 
fetsed  disciple  should  be — "  With  my  whole  heart  have  I  souglil 
Thee  :  O  let  me  not  go  wrong  out  of  Thy  commandmenU ' 
(Psa.  czix.  10) ;  and  this  cannot  be  the  heart's  desire  and  prayer  ol 
any  one  who,  knowing  that  our  Lord  has  commanded  them  to  be 
baptized  and  to  take  the  good  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  into 
their  hands  in  remembrance  of  Him,  fail  to  obey  their  Lord  and  to 
worship  Him  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  We  can  only  be  like- 
minded  to  Him  when  we  follow  His  example,  fulfil  His  desires, 
and  obey  His  commandments.  If  Gt>d  opens  the  channels  of  His 
grace,  and  we  refuse  to  place  ourselves  livingly  in  connection  with 
them,  we  are  really  closing  our  hearts  against  the  ordinances  oi 
heaven,  and  cannot  expect  to  be  held  excusable.  If  Christ  invites 
us  to  His  table,  saying,  **  Come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready,"  and 
we  begin  "to  make  excuse,"  shall  the  King  of  the  feast  be  other- 
wise than  ofiended  at  usP  It  is  certain  that  when  the  Saviour 
says  "come"  we  ought  to  go  quickly,  humbly,  and  reverently, 
saying,  Lo,  I  corn*  to  do  Thy  will,  O  Lord. 

We  are  very  expressly  commanded  not  to  "  forsake  the  assem^ 
bling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is."  But  if  it  ii 
wrong  to  absent  ourselves  from  the  usual  assemblies  of  God's  wor 
shippers,  how  much  more  heinous  is  it  to  keep  aloof  from  the  tabk 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  invites  His  own  people  I  If  we  are  to  dran 
near  to  God  that  He  may  draw  nigh  to  us,  l  len  surely  we  oughi 
most  eagerly  to  draw  near  to  Him  when  He  gives  us  an  oppor 
tnnity  of  saying, "  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  present 
of  mine  enemies;  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cu] 
runneth  over"  (Psa.  xxiii.  5). 

From  all  that  we  have  advanced  it  seems  to  us  that  those  whi 
believe  in  Christianity  at  all  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe,  an( 
act  upon  the  belief,  that  the  sacraments,  being  holy  ordinance 
instituted  by  Christ,  are  essential  to  salvation.  P.  S.  A. 

HBOATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

In  perfect  consonance  with  the  terms  of  the  question  now  to 
debated,  we  might  look  at  the  sacraments  irom  either  the  Protesti 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view ;  and  regard  them  either 
only  two  in  number,  or  as  amounting  to  seven.    Seeing  that 
two  sacraments  acknowledged  by  Protestants  are  inolud^  amoi 
the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church,  we  shall  < 
the  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  This  will  be  atten 
with  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  give  a  consideration 
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gaerameDts,  taken  both  in  the  Protestant  and  in  the  Boman 
Citbolie  senses  of  the  word.  A  further  benefit  will  attend  this.  A 
section  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch  of  England  maintains  the  seren 
sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  extending  onr  arguments, 
therefore,  to  all  of  these  sacraments,  we  shall  meet  the  views  of 
these  members  of  the  Church  of  England  as  well  aa  those  of  the 
Chorcbof  £ome. 

That  we  may  debate  with  fairness,  we  shall  give  in  their  own 
vords  the  yiews  both  of  those  Protestants  who  maintain  the  seven 
BunmenU  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  of  the  Eoman  Catholics 
themselres.  First  we  shall  (luote  from  "  Tracts  for  the  Day," 
edited  by  the  Bev.  Orby  Shipley.  These  contain  the  followmg 
laoguage: — "The  Catholic  Church,  both  East  and  West,  acknow- 
ledges seven  sacraments,  but  not  all  of  ec^ual  importance.  Thus 
two,  viz..  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  are  defined  as  gene- 
nHjf  i,  e.  universally,  necessary  to  salvation ;  while  of  the  others 
the  same  necessity  is  not  predicated.  Two  of  the  five,  viz..  Holy 
Matrimony  and  Holy  Orders,  are  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  eoDtinuaoce  of  the  visible  Churrh ;  but  they  are  not  necessary 
for  all  members  of  the  Church.  The  other  Uiree  are  means  of 
grace,  bnt  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation." 

We  shall  now  quote  from  a  Boman  Catholic  standard,  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pins  IV.,  the  words  of  Dr.  Doyle  respecting  which  are, 
"It  is  acknowledged  by  every  Catholic,"  and  when  perverts  are  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  they  are  required 
to  repeat  the  Creed.  It  consists  of  twelve  articles.  One  of  these 
articles  is  as  follows :— "  I  do  profess  and  believe  that  there  are 
leren  sacraments,  truly  and  properly  so  called,  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind;  though 
Bot  all  of  them  to  every  one ;  viz.,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucbarist, 
penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony  ;  and  that  they 
do  confer  grace  ;  and  that  of  these  things,  baptism,  confirmation, 
tnd  orders,  cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive 
>nd  admit  the  received  and  approved  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  her  solemn  administration  ot  all  the  aforesaid  sacraments." 

We  here  see  that  the  tracts  published  by  a  certain  section  of 
Protestants  maintain  that  two  of  the  sacraments— baptism  and 
tiie  eacharist — are  "  universally  necessary  to  salvation,"  while  the 
creed  of  Pius  lY.  affirms  that  the  observance  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  sacraments  is  **  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind."  It 
^  be  our  endeavour  to  show  that  no  one  of  the  sacraments  is 
requisite  for  salvation  ;  that  salvation  is  attainable  without  the 
observance  of  any  one  of  them. 

We  propose  to  show,  first,  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  the 
^Acnunents  are  essential  to  salvation;  and  secondly,  that  the 
Seriptnres  furnish  instances  of  individuals  who  have  been  saTed 
vithout  them. 

I.  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  the  sacramenis  are  necessarv 
^  »<ilvation.    Under  this  head  we  shall  first  produce  the  general 
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teachings  of  Scripture  as  to  what  is  essential  to  salTstion ;  and 
secondly,  call  attention  to  what  it  teaches  respecting  tho  sacraments 
individually. 

It  ia  by  the  Scriptures  that  the  question  now  debated  must  be 
decided,  as  doubtless  will  be  admitted  by  the  aflSrmative  writers. 
And  if  our  opponents  cannot  show  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  the 
sacraments  are  essential  to  s^ilvalion,  they  cannot  substantiate  their 
side  of  the  argument.  On  them  lies  the  onus  probandi.  If  we 
succeed  in  showing  that  the  Bible  does  7wt  teach  that  the  sacra- 
ments arc  essential  to  salvation,  the  arguments  of  our  opponents 
fall  to  tlie  ground. 

The  design  of  the  Bible  is  to  show  the  way  of  salvation— to  poiot 
oat  how  men  are  saved  from  a  deserved  hell  and  brought  to  heaven. 
This  we  believe  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  may  be  opposed 
to  us  in  this  debate.     !Now  nowhere  do  the  Scriptures  represent 
the  sacraments  to  bo  nocespary  to  salvation.     Yet  they  do  point 
out  what  is  essential  thtrcto.  '  They  do  declare,  "Except  your 
righteousness  shall    exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  caee  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matt.  V.  20) ;  and,   **  Except  ye  be    converted,    and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matt,   xviii.) ;    also,    **  Except  ye   repent,  ye   shall   all  likewise 
perish"    (Luke  xiii.  3);  likewise,  "Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he    cannot    see    the    kin;;dom    of    God"     (John    iii.   3.)      The 
Scriptures  thus  declare  the  necessity  of  a  righteousness  surpassing 
that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  consisted  in  the  observance 
of  outward  ceremonies,  such  as  sacraments  are.    They  declare  the 
absolute  need  of  regeneration,  of  repentance,  and  of  such  a  con- 
Tecsion  as  makes  converted  persons  become  as  little  children  in 
innocency .  And  if  the  sacraments  were  essential  to  salvation,  wou\d 
tiiere  not  be  some  intimation  thereof  in  the  word  of  God  ?     If  tke 
sacraments  be  necessary  to  salvation,  how  is  it  that  the  Bible — 
which  in  such  unqualified  terms  declares  certain  things  to  be  needfHil 
thereto— givet  us  no  hint  of  the  indispensableness  of  these  sacra- 
ments P     And  if  the  sacraments  be   requisite  to  salvation,  how- 
does  the  Bible  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was. given,  viz.,  to  point 
oat  the  way  of  salvation,  when  it  gives  no  intimation  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  sacraments  thereto  V    Our  opponents  will  agree  with 
us  that  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  divine  inspiration ;  but  how  can 
it  be  conceived  that  a  book  given  by  infinite  wisdom,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  showing  what  is  needful  to  salvation,  omits  to 
state  that  the  sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation,  if  they  be  sof 
As  proof  of  our  statements,  and  as  instances  of  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  respecting  salvation,  we  commend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  aU  our  readers  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  which  we  shall  now 
refer.     John,    iii.    14 — 16,  declares    tnat    whosoever  believ^A    in 
Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.     From  this  scripture 
what  condosion  ean  fairly  be  drawn  but  this,— that  if  any  man    oi 
wonuoL  Miere  in  Christ,  that  individual  shall  be  saved«  whetiie] 
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anj  of  the  sacramentB  hare  been  observed  tnr  such  a  person  or 
not?     How  could  it  ever  be  reasonably   in^rred  from  suoh  a 
soripture  that  any  of  the  sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation? 
Som.  iii.  21 — 26  shows    that  he  who  believeih  in  Jetus  is  justi- 
fied,   ^ot  the   most  obscure  hint  is  given  of  the  necessity  of 
the  sacraments    to  salvation.      John  iii.   36,  as  well   as    John 
vi.  35,  37,  40,  47,  testifies  that  whosoever  comes  to  Christ  and  he* 
Uetet  oM  Him  shall  be  saved.    As  no  mention  is  made  of  sacraments, 
we  are  warranted  in  believing;  that  whoso  thus  comes  to  Christ  and 
beiievea  on  Him,  will  be  saved,  n  hether  such  a  one  has  observed 
saj  of  the  sacraments  or  not;  for  as  the  Bible  is  a  guide-book- 
pointing  out  the  way  to  heaven — a  revelation  made    by  infinite 
wisdom,  is  it  credible,  if  the  sacraments  are  needful  to  salvation, 
^t  the  God  of  boundless  wisdom  would  not  have  made  it  known 
to  us  in  plain  terms,  in  a  revelation  which  He  has  given  us  for  the 
express  purpose  of  teaching  us  what  is  essential  to  salvation  P    In 
Matt.   V.  3,    8,    10—12,  the  present  and  eternal    bleiigedness   of 
certain  characters  is   a£&rmed  too  plainly  and  positively  to  admit 
of  the  thought  that  they  cannot  be  saved  unless  they  have  attended 
to  some  one  or  more  of  the  sacraments.    Of  i\ie  poor  in  spirit  it  ia 
positively  affirmed  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs.  Coitcerning 
the  pure  in  heart   we  have  the  unqualified  declaration  that  tfaej 
iiall  see  God.     Of  those  who  are  persecuted  Jbr  righteousness*  sake, 
Christ  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs  ;  and  He  yet 
agaia  affirms  of  those  who  are  persecuted  for  His  sake,  that  great 
is  their  reward  in  heaven.    I^ot  the  obscurest  intimation  is  given 
Uiat  auch  cannot  be  saved  unless  they  shall  have  observed  some  of 
the  sacraments. 

We  now  take  notice  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting 
each  of  the  sacraments. 

1.  Sapiiem, — Hespectiug  this  sacrament  the  Scriptures  show  ua 
that  when  John  preached  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  he  baptized 
in  the  Jordan  such  as  confessed  their  sins.  John  was  so  far  from 
teaching  his  audiences  Uiat  baptism  was*  necessary  to  salvation, 
that  he  objected  to  baptizing  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  on  the 
Ciround  that  they  did  not  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance ; 
whereas  if  baptism— a  merely  external  act,  and  so  easy  of  being 
performed— had  been  essential  to  salvation,  would  not  John  have 
eaforoed  its  necessity  P  and  how  could  he  be  a  faithful  preacher  if 
he  neglected  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  salvation  without  itP 

The  Scriptures  likewise  show  us,  that  when  Christ  had  risen  from 
tike  dead.  He  commanded  His  disciples  to  go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  Christ  commanded  them 
to  teach  that  b«^tiam  was  essential  to  salvation.  The  Scriptures 
dso  tell  us  that  the  apostles  and  other  preachers  of  the  gospel  en- 
joined baptism  on  those  who  were  converted.  But  Philip  was  wo 
fv  from  preaching  that  salvation  was  impossible  without  baptism, 
that  when  the  euaach  inquired  what  there  was  to  hinder  his  being 
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baptized,  Philip  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  no  ri^ht  to 
baptism  nnless  with  all  bis  heart  he  believed  ;  and  not  till  he  had 
received  the  eunuch's  confession  of  faith  did  Philip  baptize  him. 
Peter,  too,  when  preaching  in  (he  house  of  Cornelius,  spoke  of  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his  hearers,  as  fitting  them  for 
baptism :  and  thus  implying  that  without  the  receiving  of  that 
great  gift  they  would  not  have  been  qualified  for  baptism.  Thus 
he  was  far  from  enforcing  it  as  requisite  to  salvation.  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  i  17)  affirms,  "Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize, but  to  preach;" 
and  at  ver.  14  he  exclaims,  *'  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you 
but  Crispus  and  Gaius."  Would  he  have  done  so  if  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  had  been  essential  to  salration  P  Beside?,  he  expressly 
says  of  the  rite  of  which  baptism  was  the  antitype,  *'  Circumcision  is 
nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments  of  God,"  (1  Cor.  viii.  19). 

The  only  portions  of  Scripture  which  we  can  conceive  of  as  being 
interpreted  to  signify  that  baptism  is  essential  to  salvation  are 
Mark  xri.  16;  Acts  ii.  38;  and  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  But  these  scrip- 
tures do  not  really  teach  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
Let  us  examine  each  of  them. 

In  Mark  xvi.  16  we  find  the  Lord  declaring  that  he  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.  In  the  same  verse  we 
have  the  Lord's  declaration  that  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned  ;  but  He  does  not  say  that  he  who  is  not  baptized  shall  be 
damned.  If  baptism  be  essential  to  salvation  why  is  it  i;i  the 
former  clause  ot  the  verse  named  in  connection  with  believing, 
while  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  same  verse  the  neglect  of  baptism 
is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  not  believing  F  The  words 
"he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized"  show  that  believing  should 
precede  baptism ;  and  also  that  baptism  should  follow  faith  as  a 
public  profesHon  of  that  faith.  They  also  plainly  declare  that  not 
all  who  are  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  only  those  who  believe  as 
well.  The  solemn  declaration,  "he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned,"  plainly  shows  that  without  faith  there  can  be  no  salvation 
for  any,  whether  they  be  baptized  or  not,  and  conclusively  prores 
that  there  is  nothing  saving  in  baptism.  If  there  were,  how  could 
the  absence  of  faiui  in  the  baptized  be  invariably  followed  by 
damnation  P 

In  Acts  ii.  we  have  an  account  of  Peter  preaching  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  A  divine  blessing  attended  his  preaching  when  the 
converted  inquired,  "  What  shall  we  do  P  "  by  that  inquiry  doubt- 
less signifying  what  shall  we  do  that  we  may  be  saved  P  Peter 
said  unto  them,  **  Bepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jrsus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  have  already  shown  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  salvation,  but  does 
Peter  join  baptism  therewith,  because  it  also  is  essential  to  salvation  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  set  forth,  as  in  the  words  of  Christ  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  as  the  evidence  and  public  profession  of  faith  and 
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repentance?  As  we  have  before  remarked,  baptism  is  enioined  on 
those  who  believe  as  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  and  without 
faith  there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  for  how  can  a  man  repent  of 
his  gins  unless  he  has  first  believed  those  thini<i  to  be  sins  P  Peter 
therefore  preaches  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  enjoins  baptism 
as  the  evidence  and  public  profession  of  it.    But  does  he  not  say. 

"Eepent  and  be  baptized  ./or /A^  remitttion  of  9inM**?    He  does. 

Bot  did  he  intend  to  signify  that  the  remission  of  sins  could  be 

obtained  by  baptism  ?  Did  ho  even  intend  to  signify  that  such  ro- 
misaion  could  be  procured  by  repentance  P  Bepentance  for  sin  is 
essential  to  salvation,  because  without  it  none  would  be  fit  for 
hearen,  but  it  does  not  procure  salvation.  If  ourrepentanre  could 
obtain  salvation,  where  was  the  need  for  the  blood  of  Christ  to  be 
«hed  to  obtain  it  for  us  ?  And  if  repentance  docs  not  procure  sana- 
tion, can  baptism  dosoP  Why,  then,  did  Peter  exhort  to  repentance 
and  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but  that  those  who  were  con- 
verted might  have  in  their  ovrn  souls  the  sense  and  enjoyment  of 
the  remission  of  sins  which  they  could  not  havo  without  repentance, 
for  such  a  blessing  is  bestowed  only  on  the  penitent ;  and  also  that  by 
their  repentance  and  baptism  they  might  be  evidenced  to  others 
u  those  who  possessed  the  remission  of  sins  ? 

In  1  Peter  iii.  21  we  read,  **The  like  figure  whereunio 
e?en  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  patting  away  of  the 
fiJth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  frood  conscience  toward  God) 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  Here  Peter  speaks  of  baptism 
18  a  figure,  and  says  it  saves  us.  But  how  ?  "  B^  the  reiurreclion 
tf  Jesus  ChrUty  Baptism  is  a  figure,  and  only  a  figure.  It  saves 
not  really,  but  figuratively,  as  the  ceremonies  and  purifications, of 
the  Levitical  law  cleansed  from  sin,  nut  really,  but  only  in  a  figure. 
Tbns  baptism  is  a  figure  of  that  which  saves,  e?en  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  baptism  there  is  figuratively  both  a  burial 
and  a  resurrection  ;  thus  it  is  a  type  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  by  which  we  are  saved.  And  Peter  expressly  declares 
that  it  does  not  put  away  the  filth  of  the  fiesh  or  cleanse  from 
lin;  consequently  it  has  no  8a?ing  efficacy. 

2.  Confirmation. — The  only  confirmation  of  persons  which  we 
read  of  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  confirmation  of  believers  in 
their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  so  that  their  faiih  became 
settled  and  established ;  as  at  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antiocli,  the 
<H8ciple8  were  confirmed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  21,  22.) 
We  never  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  persons  con- 
firmed ratified  any  promise  which  had  been  made  for  them  by 
others ;  neither  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  either  the 
tpostles  or  any  other  persons  laid  hands  on  those  who  were  con- 
firmed. We  may  safely  challenge  all  to  find  any  instance  in  the 
Scriptures  of  such  a  confirmation  as  is  practised  in  the  Church  of 
Enghind.  and  the  endeavour  to  find  it  would  assuredly  pr^>ve  an 
CTerlasting  task.  The  confirmation  effected  by  the  aposJes  was 
vhat  none  could  come  at  ty  presenting  themselves  befor*?  an  apostle 
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or  a  bishop,  nor  could  the  apostles  confer  it  as  thej  pleased,  as 
bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  confer  another  kind  of  confir- 
natioD,  for  it  was  a  spiritual  gift,  bestowed  through  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  this  confirmation 
was  not,  nor  is  it  now,  essential  to  salvation.  The  thief  who  was 
crucified  with  Christ  was  brought  to  believe,  and  he  went  to  heaven 
iramedialely  afterwards,  without  having  received  or  having  needed 
any  confirmation  of  his  faith ;  and  doubtless  others  have  died  and 
gone  to  heaven  as  speedily  after  being  made  believers  in  Christ, 
We  never  read  in  tne  Scriptures — He  that  belie veth  and  is  con- 
firmed hath  everlasting  life ;  neither— he  that  believeth  not,  and 
is  not  confirmed,  shall  be  damned  ;  but  we  read,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth on  Me  hath  everlasting  life,"  and  "  He  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned." 

3.  The  Eucharist. ^The  Scriptures  teach  respecting  this  sacra- 
ment that  shortly  before  His  crucifixion  it  was  instituted  by  Christ, 
who  broke  bread,  and  gave  it  to  His  disciples  to  eat ;  He  also  gave 
them  to  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  apostles,  with  those 
who  believed  in  Christ,  continued  to  partake,  at  frequent  intervals, 
of  this  ordinance ;  and  the  apostle  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, enforces  it  on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  forth  the 
Lord's  death,  for  which  end  Christ  instituted  it ;  but  not  the  faintest 
intimation  is  in  any  part  of  Scripture  given  of  the  necessity  of  the 
encharist  to  salvation,  and  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  on 
what  text  any  one  can  build  who  holds  that  this  sacrament  is  essen- 
tial thereto. 

4.  Penance. — What  is  penance  P  It  is  sufiering  for  sin,  either 
voluntarily  undergone  or  imposed  by  authority.  But  where  in  the 
Scriptures  is  any  such  penance  enjoined  on  any  individual  P  Of 
whatever  particular  nature  the  penance  may  be,  whether  flagel- 
lations, the  wearing  of  horsehair  next  the  person,  the  cutting  off 
the  hair  almost  to  the  roots,  or,  as  has  been  frequent  in  Spain,  the 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  soap  and  water,  the  practice  has  no  autho- 
rity in  the  word  of  God.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  penances  are 
not  repentance.  The  latter  is  essential  to  salvation,  but  it  is  a 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  and  consists  in  grief  for  sin,  from  a  discovery 
of  its  ofiensiveness  to  God  ;  whereas  penances  may  be  undergone 
to  any  extent  or  degree  without  this  feeling  of  sorrow  for  sin. 
Bepentance  difiers  from  penance  in  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by 
an  act  of  the  will,  as  a  person  can  will  to  do  penance,  and  also  in 
that  it  is  an  inward  feeling,  not  a  mere  outwara  act.  True  repent- 
ance will  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  leading  us  to  forsake  the 
sins  which  are  repented  of,  but  penances  God  does  not  require, 
neither  has  He  given  to  any  one  authority  to  impose  them  ;  and  as 
they  are  practices  the  existence  of  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
recognise,  it  is  certain  that  those  Scriptures  give  no  evidence  of 
their  being  necessary  to  salvation. 

5.  Extreme  Unction. — This  sacrament  is  a  solemn  anointing  of 
a  person  who  is  believed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.    The  only 
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■eriptorra  whieh  we  can  diieoTer  to  afford  eyen  the  shadow  of  a 
warraot  for  sooh  a  practice  are  Mark  vu  13  and  Jamet  v.  li,  15. 
Bat  do  these  scriptures  really  furnish  any  authority  for  the  prac- 
tice at  the  present  time  of  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  r  and  yei  more, 
do  they  in  the  remotest  manner  intimate  that  any  anointing  with 
oil  ii  either  essential  to  salvation,  or  of  saving  efficacy  ?    Let  us 
Vriefiy  notice  these  scriptores.  Mark  (ri.  IS)  tells  us  of  the  apostlen, 
tiiat  **  they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that 
were  sick,  and  healed  them."    Here  let  ua  remark,  1,  that  it  was 
die  apostles  who  anointed  with  oil,  and  their  healing  the  sick  by 
tkis  means  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  their  power  of  casting 
out  deyils,  and  this  power  wa^  conferred  upon  th<^m  by  Jesus 
Christ.     See  Mark  yi.  7  and  Luke  ix.  1,  2.     But  has  there,  sinee 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  been  any  person  possessed  of  the  power  of 
etsting  out  deyils,  and  of  healing  sicknesses  by  miraeuious  means? 
Were  not  the  apostles  ex<raor(f«naf^  persons,  and  have  not  their  office 
md  the  extraordinary  power  which  was  conferred  upon  them  ceased P 
2.  The  apostles  did  not  anoint  with  oil  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  the  anointed,  but  for  the  recovery  of  their  bodily  hf-alth.  3.  They 
did  not  always  make  use  of  that  for  this  purpoi^e.     Sometimes  only 
words  were  spoken,  at  others  merely  the  hands  ^erc  laid  on  tlie 
lick,  sometimes  merely  the  shadow  of  Peter  was  productive  of 
healing,  and  at  other  times  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  from  the 
person  of  Paul  had  the  same  effect;  thus  showing  that  the  healing 
virtue  was  not  in  the  means,  and  that  it  was  not  confioei  to  cithor 
anointing  with  oil,  or  to  any  other  special  instrumentality.    In 
Jas.    v.    14,   15,  we  read,    **  Is  any  sick   among  you  ?    let   hira 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  hira, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    And  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up,  and  if 
he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."  Here,  a;;uin, 
it  is  clear  that  anointing  with  oil  was  directed  to  be  nsed  f  )r  the 
healing  of  bodily  sickness,  not  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Besides 
even  as  regards  recovery  from  bodily  sickuess,  James  dofs  not  say 
the  anointing  with  oil  shall  save  the  sick,  but  he  does  nay,  "  The 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,'*  thus  clearly  attributing  greater 
effi^cy  to  the  prayer  of  faith  than  to  anointing  with  oil.     As,  tlien, 
the  8criptures  furnish  no  authority  for  anointing  with  oil  for  the 
heoefit  of  the  soul,  and  give  no  instance  of  its  being  used  for  siHih 
a  purpose,   certain  it  is    that  they  do  not  teach  that  any  sucu 
unction  is  essential  to  salvation. 

6  «k7.  Holif  Orders  and  Matrimony. — Even  by  our  opponents  these 
neraments  will  not  be  maintained  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  there 
is  therefore  no  need  for  us  to  attempt  to  prove  that  salvation  is 
obtaioable  without  them. 

II.  The  Scriptures  furnish  instances  of  individuals  who  liave 
been  saved  without  the  sacraments.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  not  instituted  previously  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
yet  even  our  opponents  must  admit  that  persons  were  saved  before 
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the  conuneDoement  of  that  dispensatiou.  And  were  thej  not 
styed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  men  are  now 
saved  P  Has  there  ever  been  more  than  one  way  of  salraiion  P  Is 
not  eyerythioff  requisite  to  salvation  now,  that  was  requisite  to  it 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  or  of  Isaiah  P  And  was  not  everything 
essential  1o  salvation  then  that  is  requisite  to  it  now  P  Has  any 
alteration  ever  taken  place  in  what  is  needful  to  fit  men  for  heavenP 
and  if  there  has,  when  did  that  alteration  take  place,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  Bible  have  we  any  information  respecting  itP  It  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation  unless  it 
be  first  shown  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  not  the  same  now  as  it 
was  when  Moses  and  David  were  saved.  But  to  come  to  New 
Testament  times;  the  thief  who  was  saved  on  the  cross  died 
without  observing  any  of  the  sacraments ;  yet  he  was  assured  by 
Christ  himself  that  he  should  be  that  day  with  Him  in  Paradise. 
One  instance  of  salvation  without  the  sacraments  is  proof  sufficient 
that  they  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  Scriptures  never 
teach  that  salvation  is  not  obtainable  without  them,  though  they  do 
teach  that  there  are  certain  things  without  which  it  is  not  obtain- 
able ;  and  as  it  is  easy  to  adduce  instances  of  individuals  who  are 
declared  by  the  Bible  to  have  been  saved  though  they  never 
observed  the  sacraments,  we  maintain  that  the  sacraments  are  not 
essential  to  salvation.  S.  S. 


OUGHT  EDUCATION  TO  BE  SETTLED  ON  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  THE  LEAGUE  OE  THE  UNION? 

THE  LBAOUB. — H. 

In  this  article  we  purpose  answering  such  argumenU  as  hare 
been  brought  forward  by  M.  T..in  support  of  the  Union  and 
against  the  League.  We  must,  therefore,  pass  over  the  first  page 
and  a  half  of  that  gentleman's  article,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
tain any  argument  at  all,  being  simply  an  attack  upon  the  motives 
of  those  who  support  the  League.  Were  we  so  inclined,  we  could 
easily  retaliate  oy  ascribing  improper  motives  to  such  as  favour 
the  Union.  But  the  plainest  rules  of  courtesy  and  common  sense 
forbid  this  ;  and  even  if  they  did  not,  we  can  afibrd  neither  time 
nor  space  for  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  calumniating  our  oppo- 
nents. We  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reply  to  M.  T.'s 
attack,  and  defend  the  motives  of  the  League,  for  we  are  confident 
that  every  fair  and  reasonable  supporter  of  the  Union  believes  the 
advocates  of  the  League  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motive  as 
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Jiimself,  riz,,  an  earoest  and  pare  deBire  to  promote  that  scheme 
of  oational  edncation  which  shall  prove  the  most  effective,  and 
confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  the  ignorant.  We  will  therefore 
Gootent  oarselvef  with  quoting  a  few  words  from  "The  Young 
Debater/'  which  we  seriooslj  commend  to  the  attention  of  M.  T. :— • 

"  Oar  business  is,  not  what  are  the  motives  of  the  man,  but  are  his  as- 
sertJoBf  true  or  faUe?— his  reasoning  valid  or  invalid?  To  intermix 
inotiTes  and  opinions  in  one  mass  of  verbiage  is  not  argumentation — leads 
not  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  but  tends  to  introduce  confusion  and  diffi- 

caltj  into  our  inquiries. Diatribes  volubly  uttered,  in  well- 

roonded  phraseologj,  may  deceive  the  vulgar,  but  cannot  make  men  wiser, 
or  impart  more  accurate  opinions  on  any  topic.'* 

On  page  24  M.  T.  sajs  that  the  principles  of  the  Union  are 
)»apenor  to  those  of  the  League,  because  whilst  the  latter  would 
''cast  off,"  the  latter  would  *' utilize"  presently  existing  schools. 
I3iis,  however,  is  a  mistaken  notion.  So  far  from  that  are  the 
intentions  of  the  League,  that  it  proposes  to  double  the  grants 
giren  to  schools  which  now  have,  or  are  willing  to  adopt,  a  con- 
Kience  clause.  Mr.  Dixon  has  well  replied  to  this  objection  in  his 
paper  on  '*  The  Best  System  for  National  Schools."    He  says,— 

"  What  the  League  proposes  is  this, — not  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
iystem  where  it  is  effective.  We  don*t  wish  to  revolutionize  the  present 
schools ;  we  don't  wish  to  sap  them  away.  What  we  do  wish  is  this,  that 
where  voluntaryism  and  denominationalism  have  failed  the  State  should 
step  in." 

Hiis  is  the  real  principle  of  the  League.  It  will  not  **  cast  back 
the  hand  of  munincence,"  as  M.  T.  terms  it.  Its  object  is  not  to 
de«tat)y  but  to  supplement  the  existing  system.  As  S.  W.  R.  has 
stated,  7,406  parishes  have  schools  aided  by  Government ;  but  of 
4,692  pariah  schools  nothing  whatever  is  officiallv  known.  Now,  if 
we  understand  the  principles  of  the  League  aright,  it  is  principally 
in  these  4,692  parishes  that  it  proposes  to  carry  out  its  scheme. 
The  League  does  not  advocate  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
sehoola  in  such  parishes  as  already  have  a  good  school,  the 
Bianagers  of  which  are  willing  to  adopt  a  conscience  clause ;  but 
that  in  those  parishes  that  have  not  such  a  school,  or,  having  it. 
die  managers  are  not  willing  to  adopt  a  conscience  clause,  a  school 
dumld  be  built,  and  be  supported  by  local  rates  and  Government 
granta. 

On  pa^e  25  M.  T.  says,  "National  Education  may  be  quite  as 
thorougbly  given  under  the  denominational  system  as  under  the 
Keuiar  method."  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  doubt  this. 
"Betwixt  two  stoold  one  falls  to  the  ground,"  says  the  old 
proverb ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  a  teacher  who  attempts  to  ira- 
pirt  both  religious  and  secular  instruction  either  divides  his  atten- 
t«ni  between  the  two,  and  thus  teaches  neither  thoroughly,  or  he 
neglecU  one  in  order  to  teach  the  other  efficiently.    No  teacher 
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can  properly  attend  to  both  branehes  of  education.  He  who  eaa 
give  nig  whole  attention  to  secular  education  is  far  better  able  to 
perform  his  duties  thoroughly  than  he  who  is  obliged  to  divide  bis 
time  and  efforts  between  religious  and  secular  instruction. 

According  to  M.  T.,  the  Union  would  not  attempt  a  direet  sys- 
tem of  compulsion,  but  would  only  allow  parents  to  "  profit  by  the 
labour  of  all  educated  children,"  ».  e.,  we  presume,  would  not  allow 
uneducated  children  to  work.  As  a  supplemental^  mode  of  secur- 
ing attendance  we  believe  this  might  answer,  but  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  rely  on  it  alone ;  for,  by  itself,  such  a  scheme  would  not 
effect  the  desired  object.  There  are  thousands  of  "  gutter  child- 
ren "  who  neither  go  to  school  nor  work,  whose  parents  have  either 
deserted  them  or  are  in  jail,  and  who  have  no  one  to  care  for  them 
or  to  require  them  either  to  be  instructed  or  employed.  How 
would  this  indirect  plan  affect  them  P  It  certainly  would  not  edu- 
cate them.  And  even  in  large  manufacturing  towns  where  there 
are  great  inducements  to  send  children  to  work  too  early,  the  plan 
•of  the  Union  would  never  be  so  thorough  as  that  proposed  by  the 
League.  We  believe  that  if  open  direct  compulsion  were  resorted 
to  for  a  few  years,  we  should  soon  require  none  at  all.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  other  countries  where  direct  compulsion  has 
been  tried.  The  people  have  soon  learnt  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  compulsion  therefore  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary. Why  should  not  the  same  result  attend  compulsory  edacation 
in  England? 

We  do  not  see,  however,  how  the  Unionists,  if  they  recopiiae 
that  conscience  which,  according   to   M.  T.,  the  "  secularista " 
ignore,  can  even  justify  that  indirect  compulsion  which  they  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  existing  Rystem  of  education.    For  the  State 
could  not,  with  justice,  say  to  Dissenters,  "  If  you  do  not  send  your 
child   to  an  Episcopalian  school"  (where  he  would  be  taught 
religious  doctrines  abhorred  by  his  parents),  "you  shall  not  profit 
by  his  labour."    M.  T.  says,  •*  The  denominationalists  propose  a 
conscience  clause."    But  are  they  all  ready  to  adopt  it  P    Are  there 
not  many  parsons  and  others  w  ho  would  never  consent  to  it  ?    AikI 
what  would  be  done  in  those  parishes  where  they  would  not? 
Surely  no  child  could  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  school  without  & 
conscience  clause  P    It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  make  him  do  bo» 
and  England  would  never  sanction  compulsion,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  in  such  a  case.    Practically,  therefore,  the  system  of  com- 
pulsion  proposed  by  the  Union  would  never  be  of  much  use,  at 
least  under  the  denominational  system ;  for  it  would  necessarily 
be  limited  to  such  places  as  had  schools  willing  to  adopt  a  oon* 
science  clause.    Moreover  there  are  very  many  parishes  in  whiefck 
there  is  no  school  at  all  approved  by  the  Government,  and  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  and  even  ridiculous  to  punish  parents  for  no^ 
sending  their  children  to  school  when  there  is  no  proper  school  foar 
them  to  attend.    Hence,  under  the  denominational  system,  com- 
pulsion would  only  be  very  partial  in  extent.    Under  the  League 
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sebeoie,  howerer,  in  erery  parish  where  a  fit  school  does  not  exist, 

or,  beiD^  in  existence,  will  not  adopt  a  conscience  clanfle,  an  unseo- 

tarian  school  wonld  be  established  and  maintained ;  and  thns  com- 

pnltum  would  be  rendered  possible,  not,  as  nnder  the  UnioD  plan, 

in  certain  isNolated  places,  bat  ererywhere  thronghout  the  countrj. 

This  we  believe  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  faroor  of  the  League, 

for  we  hold  with  S.  W.  B.  that  compulsion  is  right  and  necessanr* 

Him  are  many  other  points  to  which  we  should  like  to  refer, 

biit  diis  article  is  already  so  long  that  we  must  content  ourflelvei 

whb  a  few  words  on  one  which  has  provoked  more  discussion  thui 

iBj  other.     We  allude  to  the  question  of  religious  education.    The 

iMgue  proposes  that  where  necessary  schools  shall  be  erected  and 

Bsintained  by  rates  and  taxes,  levied  alike  on  people  of  all  classes 

tad  aU  sects.    It  would  not  be  fair,  therefore,  to  devote  anj  por- 

ticm  of  the  money  thus  raised  to  the  furtherance  of  the  doctrines  of 

any  one  particular  sect  in  preference  to  those  of  the  others ;  and  it 

would  be  impossible  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  all.     Hence  the 

League  wisely  proposes  that  national  education  should  be  purely 

onsectanan.    Nor  do  we  see  any  cause  to  regret  this,  but  rather 

msider  it  an  advantage ;  for  we  believe  that  it  is  more  consistent 

with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  better  both  for  religion  and 

the  State,  that  they  should  be  separated. 

H.  T.  says,  "The  League  denies  the  necessity  of  teaching 
rdigion,'*  but  he  is  mistaken.  The  Lesgne  does  not  express  any 
crpiBion  as  to  the  necessity  of  religious  teaching,  it  only  denies 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  undertake  it.  Let  religious 
instruction  be  left  to  parents,  ministers,  and  Sunday  school 
teachers— to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it.  They  will  give  it 
&r  purer,  quicker,  and  more  thoroughly  than  any  State  agency 
ever  can.  And  why  should  the  teaching  of  the  **  three  Es,"  with 
tfae  addition,  perliaps,  of  history  and  geography,  be  so  much 
attacked  by  our  opponents  P  Surely  it  will  not  make  children  in- 
ideis,  but  rather  will  it  help  them  m  after  life  better  to  discharge 
tkeir  duties  as  husbands,  parents,  and  citizens. 

We  should  like  further  to  ask,  what  sort  of  religious  training  do 
eUdren  really  receive  in  day-schools  P  It  ought  to  be  very  pre- 
ms,  for  M.  T.  devotes  much  space  to  attempts  at  proving  its 
importance.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  little  more  than  read- 
ing the  Bible,  and  few  if  any  attempts  are  ever  made  to  expound 
ff  moralize  on  what  is  read.  A  Government  inspector  of  schools 
W  thoa  described  the  religious  education  given  in  denominational 
•ehools : — **  Their  (the 'children's)  attention  is  solely  directed  to  the 
^▼enta  of  the  story  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
ksBon ;  and  even  when  the  questions  do  aim  at  pointing  a  moral, 
ii  is  pointed  for  the  particular  case,  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  extend  its  application.  The  answers  of  the  children  seem  to 
prove  that  they  only  repeat  parrot-like  what  is  ringing  in  their 
etrs,  and  that  as  far  as  any  moral  lesson  goes  they  might  as  well 
be  anawermg  in  •  Jack  the  Giant-killer.'" 
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This  is  the  tort  of  religious  training  to  which  the  Unionists 
attach  80  much  importance.  Instead  of  tending  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  the  children  with  reverence  for  and  an  interest  in  God*8 
word,  it  degrades  it  in  their  minds  to  the  level  of  a  mere  lesson- 
book.  They  regard  the  Bible  as  they  would  a  gramni^r  or  a  history, 
and  are  led  to  think  of  scriptural  knowledge  as  a  thing  only  to  be 
remembered  in  order  to  answer  a  teacher.  Surely  children  had 
better  receive  no  religious  training  at  schools  than  receive  such  as 
this.  With  Mr.  Miall  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  the 
League  does  not  go  far  enough  when  it  proposes  to  allow  the  Bible 
to  be  read  in  national  schools  "without  note  or  comment;"  but 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  use  the  Bible  at  all  in  such  schools. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the  deplorable  results  we  have  just 
mentioned  can  be  entirely  avoided. 

The  great  question  to  be  decided  really  is  this, — What  is  to  be 
done  in  those  parishes  where  voluntaryism  has  failed  to  supply  the 
means  whereby  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  educated?    The 
Unionist  would  say,  •*  Wait,  and  they  will  all  be  supplied  in  time 
by  voluntary  effort.^"    In  time !     But  how  long  a  time  P    Denomi- 
nationalism  has  long  ago  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the   public 
demands.     Why  then  delay  longer  P    We  have  already  waited  too 
long  in  the  vain  hope  that  voluntary  effort  would  be  able  to  furnish 
the  schools  we  so  much  need.    And  whilst  we  have  thus  been  vainly 
waiting,  other  nations,  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  education, 
have  adopted  systems  supported,  as  our  League  proposes,  by  rates 
and  taxes,  and  we  are  leu  far  behind  them  in  education.    We  can- 
not then  afford  to  wait  longer,     We  want  a  system  of  education 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  uncertain  and  tardy  aid  afforded  br 
voluntaryism  for  its  efficiency,  but  which  shall  be  at  once  thorougrL 
and  permanent.    And  even  if  we  could  wait  for  voluutaryism  to 
supply  the  schools  we  require,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
could  ever  establish  a  complete  system  of  education  P  i.e.,  would  it 
establish  a  school,  as  the  League  proposes,  in  evert/  parish  where  it 
is  required  P     Surely  not.    Its  most  sanguine  friends  cannot  expect 
that  it  will.    There  are  many  places  that  never  will  or  can  raise 
that  portion  of  the  cost  which  the  Government  requires  to  be  col- 
lected before  it  will  grant  any  aid,  and  under  the  existing  voluntarj- 
system  these  would  never  have  any  school  at  all.     This  is  why  we 
object  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Union.     It  must  fail  in   the 
poorest  districts,  where  education  is  most  urgently  required.     We 
would  not  disparsge  the  denominational  system.    It  has  done  niuclx 
for  England.    But  when  it  asks,  as  it  now  does  through  the  Union  « 
that  all  it  cannot  educate  shall  remain  ignorant,  we  say  that   the 
demand  is  unreasonable  and  improper.     We  cannot  sacrifice  tlxe 
education  of  thousands  as  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  voluntaryism  ^ 
We  cannot  allow  vast  masses  of  our  people  to  grow  "p  ignorant  in 
order  to  gratify  the  prejudice  and  foibles  of  the  Unionists,   anc3 
allow  them  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.   Voluntaryism  has  proved, 
and  must  ever  prove,  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  task  of  nationa.; 
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education.  We  want,  therefore,  a  system  which  will  do  this  great 
work  ikoroughlv  and  quickly.  This  the  League,  and  the  L^gne 
sione,  offers.  We  therefore  heartily  support  it,  for  we  believe  that 
if  education  is  settled  on  its  principles,  England  will  obtain  what 
^ehas  so  long  and  so  urgently  required,  *'a  system  which  shall 
secure  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  country." 

Gbobgivs. 

thb  lbagub.— iii. 

Tn  advocates  of  the  Lesgue  and  the  Union  are,  we  think,  agreed 
ss  to  the  great  importance,  and  indeed  the  necessitj,  of  universal 
edacation ;  they  do  so  far  agree,  that  every  child  in  the  kingdom 
iliall  receive  a  good  primary  education  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  to  this  the  Unionists  want  the  teaching  of  a  creed  to  be 
added. 

The  plan  of  the  League  is  unsectarian,  that  of  the  Union  is 
denominational ;  the  League  seeks  to  place  education  on  a  basis 
free  from  all  sectarian  animosity,  the  Union  wishes  to  perpetuate 
and  subsidize  all  sects.  The  League  proposes  to  have  a  system  of 
oational  rate  schools  free  to  all,  the  Union  desires  to  have  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Privy  Council  grants  extended ;  the  League  wants 
schools  established  by  the  nation,  to  teach  the  rising  and  future 
generations  indisputable  truths,  truths  upon  which  the  people  are 
agreed ;  the  Union  in  addition  wishes  to  have  dogmatic  theology 
taught,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  League,  by  thus 
placing  education  on  a  foundation  on  which  all  are  agreed,  makes 
education  strictly  national ;  the  Union,  by  preserving  its  denomi- 
national character,  makes  education  sectional  and  sectarian,  instead 
of  national  and  Chrintian,  each  school  being  or  becoming  a  centre 
of  proselytization.  That  the  present  system  of  education  has  had 
a  sufficiently  long  trial  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be  incapable  of  meeting  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  nation,  none,  we  venture  to  say,  will  deny.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  sooner  we  get  a  superior  system  in  its  place  the  better,  some 
^stem  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. That  plan  proposed  by  the  National  Education  League  will, 
ve  think,  do  this.  Although,  in  order  to  prove  its  merits,  we  do 
aot  want  any  such  lengthened  trial  as  that  which  the  present 
pystem  has  had. 

"The  National  Educational  League  seems  to  us  to  wish  to  school 
men,  to  improve  them  as  machinery;  the  National  Education 
Union  appears  to  wish  to  school  men  because  they  have  high 
responsibilities  and  a  lofty  destiny."  So  says  M.  T.  (page  23). 
^ow  to  us  it  seems  quite  the  rererse.  The  League  in  dealing  with 
this,  the  religious  element  in  education,  says  in  effect,  "  They  (the 
people)  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  religion  is  true,  and  we  (the 
teague)  will  not  teach  what  is  untrue ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
will  not  teach  any  theologicsl  doctrine,  although  we  will  allow  the 
Bible  to  be  read  in  school.    This,  by  leaving  the  child  to  decide 
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up<m  religious  opinions  when  its  reasoning  powers  are  more  de- 
veloped and  its  judgment  ripened,  the  child's  conduct  in  life  being 
influenced  in  the  meantime  by  those  who  surround  it,  we  consider 
is  treating  man  as  a  rational  being,  and  not  as  if  he  were  a  piece  of 
machinery.  Whereas  the  Union,  by  insisting  on  dogma  being 
taught  in  school  to  every  child,  treats  them  as  if  their  minds  were 
to  be  the  mere  receptacles  of  dogmatic  theology  which  afterwards 
they  most  likely  will  detest. 

Keligion  being  a  thing  of  growth,  we  maintain  that  no  amount  of 
doctrine  will  ever  make  a  child  religious ;  hence  it  is  useless  to  teseh 
children  dogmas  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  religious),  as  it  «i 
best  only  makes  them  sectarians  and  schismatics,  not  Christians. 
It  is  owing  to  the  high  idea  that  the  members  of  the  League  attai^ 
to  the  soul,  that  they  will  not  mislead  or  misdirect  it  by  having 
doctrine  taught  in  their  schools. 

M.  T.,  having  previously  implied  (page  23)  a  selfish  motive  to  the 
League,  states  (page  24)  that  the  leaders  of  the  League  are  ani- 
mated by  such  a  motive,  and  that  by  their  acting  from  such  a  motive 
they  provide  a  great  argument  against  themselves." 

We  maintain  that  the  facts  of  the  case  prove  quite  the  reverse, 
that  instead  of  being  moved  by  a  selfi:«h  motive,  they  are  animated 
by  a  pure  and  holy  motive — love  for  their  fellow-men.  The  o^em- 
hers  of  the  Lea^^ue,  seeing  such  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  such  a 
mass  of  corruption  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society,  which  the 
present  system  of  education  has  been  unable  to  cope  with,  banded 
themselves  together  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  this  ignoranise  by 
agitating  for  the  estahlUhment  of  schools  which  shall  be  free  to  all, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  out  they  have  subscribed  upwards 
of  £50,000,  and  yet  the  League  has  been  in  existence  a  very  abort 
time.  The  present  system  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  yet  during  that  time  it  has  done  comparatively  nothini^. 
Certainly  we  acknowledge  that  it  has  done  good,  but  we  hold  that 
there  ought  to  be  at  the  present  time  greater  results  by  far  from 
such  a  lengthened  trial. 

The  members  of  the  League  consider  that  the  State  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  children  in  any  creed ;  but  tbiUt 
it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  and  teachers  of  religion  to  instruct  their 
respective  congregations  and  classes  in  their  own  particular  doctrines* 
their  (the  children's)  conduct  in  life  being  formed  bv  the  practical 
and  consistent  conduct  of  their  parents,  teachers,  and  ministers. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  we,  as  Christians,  can. 
conscientiously  pay  for  the  support  of  those  schools  wherein  it  ia 
Uuight  that  Jesus  Christ  is  an  mipostor  P  or  as  Protestants  can  we 
with  any  degree  of  consistency  pay  towards  the  maintenance  o£' 
those  schools  wherein  is  taught  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  any 
other  papal  dogma ;  or  yet  as  Dissenters  can  we  with  dear  con- 
sciences  promote  the  welfare  of  those  schools  wherein  is  taught  tli^ 
Athanasian  Creed,  or  any  oth^  such  damnatory  belief? 
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It  is  asserted  by  M.  T.  (page  24)  that  "  the  League  proposes  to 

ssst  off  as  worthless,  useless,  and,  in  fact,  injorioos,  all  those  schools 

wiiieh  ha?e  been  in  pvt  times  the  only  means  of  spreading  tha 

ligkt  of  edocation."    Such  is  not  the  case,  for  at  the  Edncational 

Cofiferenee  held  in  I^ewcastle,  the  President  of  the  League  (Mr. 

6««ge  Dixon,  MJP.),  afier  giving  a  sketch  of  the  principles  of  the 

Leainie,  went  on  to  say,  "  This  is  our  system,  and  under  it  the 

W9pk  will  find  that  they  will  hare  two  great  diyisions  of  schools 

m  ^  country.    The  existing  denominational  schools,  and  in  those 

dietriets  where  now  there  are  no  schools  at  all,  and  only  in  those 

districts  will  there  be  what  I  call  national  rate  schools,  new  schools 

IwiJt  by  the  local  authorities,  that  shall  give  facilities  to  existing 

•efaools  to  convert  themselves  ioto  national  rate  schools.    But  this 

eooversion  will  be  entirely  volutit^ry  on  their  part.    14 ow  these 

ukooU  will  receive  the  same  amount  of  grant  from  the  Government, 

but  the  national  rate  schools  will  provide  the  remaining  one- third 

o«t  of  the  rates,  and  with  that  wilt  go  the  duty  of  managing  the 

sdioc^s.    The  denominational  schools,  in  like  manner,  will  provide 

one-third,  and  along  with  that  w  ill  go  the  privilege  of  continuing 

to  manage  their  schools."    And  speaking  of  education  being  gra- 

toitoua, — '*  Well,  then,  the  League  meets  that  in  this  way.     It  says, 

'  We  will  make  it  free  to  them  all/    We  cannot  make  it  free  in  the 

presoit  denominational  schools,  because  we  are  not  going  to  touch 

them,  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  them." 

M.  T.  will  see  from  this  that  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  volun- 
tary iam,  that  the  charity  of  certain  individuals  needs  not  be  with- 
held, that  the  liberal  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  munifie^it 
patrona  of  education  need  not  lie  dormant,  so  as  to  keep  the  schools 
of  the  Union  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  League. 

]^o  amonnt  of  patchwork  can  ever  make  the  Union  scheme  good 
or  aatiafaetory  ;  its  principle  mnt>t  undergo  an  entire  change  before 
it  can  xnmt  our  confidence  or  our  support.  I^eaniab. 

THB  UNION.— II. 

**I  wnderstaad  bv  education  that  which  embraces  the  culture  of  the 
vfaole  man  with  all  his  faculties,  subjectiog  hia  ieelingt,  his  underatanding, 
ad  hie  pasckms  to  reason,  to  consdence,  and  the  evangelioal  laws  of  divine 
mektaoQ."— i>tf  FelUnbeiy. 

"I  would  at  leaat  have  people  taught,  in  the  name  of  Cbrift,  that 
wnow  «nd  s^-dflcial  are  necessary  conditions  of  present  life  :  a  national 
•ihifilMiii,  vHiich  gives  a  nation  neither  religion  nor  morality,  nor  civil 
Sbertj,  Bor  politieal  hborty,  is  an  edueation  not  worth  having." — Tkierw, 

""WiSDOX  is  the  principal  thing,  ihertfore  get  wisdom ;  and  with 
sli  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  These  words  of  Solomon  con- 
tain the  principles  on  which  I  shall  ground  my  arguments.  £eli- 
gioa  is  the  bond  which  unites  man  to  God ;  it  inculcates  godli- 
ueaa,  piety,  and  virtue ;  it  teaches  us  toperform  those  duties  which 
we  owe  directly  to  God  our  heavenly  ]Eather  and  only  true  Guide 
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of  our  jf  outb,  with  hamility  and  obedience  to  His  will ;  and  higfaeBt 
of  all,  it  proclaims  the  glorious  tidings  of  salration  through  the 
death  of  our  Saviour  for  us.  "  Religion/'  says  Solomon,  under  the 
figure  of  wisdom,  **  is  the  prinoipsl  thing ;  "  whether  we  be  educated 
or  have  understanding,  it  is  essential  to  our  present  and  our  ever- 
lasting welfare  that  we  have  true  religion,  that  we  know  GK>d ; 
"  therefore  get  wisdom,"  which,  the  inspired  author  of  Proverbs 
still  further  states,  "  leads  in  the  way  of  righteousness,"  and  *'  is 
better  than  rubies,  and  all  things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  it." 

Although  I  take  my  stand  under  the  banner  of  the  Union,  I  do 
so  only  inasmuch  as  it  upholds  religion  as  its  chief  feature  in  educa- 
tion. Both  the  League  and  the  Union  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  i,  c,  the  national  education  of  the  people — an  education  that 
not  only  shall  be  for  the  middle  classes,  but  for  the  children  of  the 
poorest  in  this  land. 

It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  responsibilities  as  regards  the 
position,  character,  and  intellectual  capabilities  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  children  of  the  present,  that  the  menibera  of 
these  respective  societies  put  forth  their  theories  and  plans  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  noble  and  loving  work.  Both  these  societies 
number  among  its  members  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
men  who  have  made  this  important  subject  their  study,  and  men 
holding  high  positions  in  the  Church  and  in  the  educational  de- 
partments of  this  country. 

It  will  therefore  not  become  us  as  impartial  critics,  who  are 
sitting  as  it  were  in  judf^ment  on  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  League  and  the  Union  as  being  most  suitable  as  a  national  edu- 
cation scheme,  to  maintain,  as  our  friend  M.  T.  has  done,  that  the 
League  has  a  **  selfish  motive,"  consequently  is  not  worthy  of  our  con* 
sideration,  but  rather  may  voe  **  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  whether  it  be  in  the  League  or  the  Union. 

The  policy  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  League,  has  seTeral 
important  objections,  which,  I  believe,  are  verjr  preralent,  so  much 
so  that  I  think  the  Government  Bill,  whenever  it  may  be  introdaced 
into  Parliament,  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  based  on  the  leadin;^ 
principles  of  both  societies,  viz.,  the  utilizing  of  the  existing  schools 
by  the  building  of  "  Free  and  Unsectarian  Government  Schools  ** 
in  the  different  parishes  as  needed,  so  as  to  bring  a  good  education 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Denominationalism,  as  held  by  the  Union,  has  signally  failed  aa 
a  universal  education  scheme ;  it  has  not  reached  the  masses.  This 
may  be  through  trusting  in  voluntary  support,  or  through  the  lack: 
of  Christian  charity  in  the  different  sects  towards  each  other,  or 
even  the  Government  grants  may  be  insufficient ;  but  from  what— 
ever  cause  this  may  arise,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  something 
additional  needed  to  make  this  a  great  national  education  systein* 
Some  would  have  a  compulsory  clause  added  thereto,  so  that 
parents  or  guardians  would  be  bound  to  have  the  children  under  a. 
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certain  age  educated ;  but  this  will  necessitate,  if  the  Union  if  oon- 
scientioas  aud  maintains  the  denominational  system,  the  building 
of  schools  for  every  sect  that  may  make  a  demand,  conseauently 
this  irill  be  much  at  Yariance  with  political  economy,  especially  in 
thme  days  of  "  reform,"  **  economy,'*  and  "  retrenclunent." 

Benominationalism  might  work  very  well  on  the  whole  in  large 
towns,  but  how  about  the  villages  ?  How  many  schools  would  the 
Gcremment  be  prepared  to  give  grants  to,  or  even  build  in  a  village 
of  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  containing  families  belonging  to 
the  different  sections  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Establishment, 
Eoman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Independent,  Primitive 
JJpthodist,  &c.? 

JfultipHcity  of  the  different  schools  in  villages,  even  though  it 
fulfilled  the  mission  of  the  Union,  inasmuch  as  religion  was  up- 
heU,  and  that  every  parent. might  have  his  children  taught  in  his 
victrs,  creed,  or  belief,  and  every  church  in  this  land  have  the 
8pf  cial  charge  of  the  "  Iambs  of  the  flock,"  could  not  be  carried 
out  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  could  never  educate  the 
children  of  the  poor  for  nothing,  without  those  very  heavy  burdens, 
which  are  not  very  light  at  the  present  time— tcuces.  Of  course  I 
am  not  going  to  maintain  that  we  can  have  a  **  national  education 
scheme  "  witnout  taxes ;  certainly  not.  Still,  to  have  one  unsec- 
taiian  school  built  in  the  place  of  six  sectarian  schools  would  be 
an  advantage,  as  it  would  cost  less  to  build,  be  economical  in  its 
maintenance,  and  would  greatly  reduce  taxes— tho  "poor  man's 
load." 

The  denominational  system  of  education  has  another  general  ob- 
jection. The  Boman  Catholics  are  warm  adherents  to  denomina- 
tioDaliam ;  and  if  the  principles  of  the  Union,  in  all  its  bearings, 
should  be  adopted,  what  is  to  save  Ireland  ?  If  England  has  it, 
the  Boman  Catholics  know  full  well  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  them  that  Ireland  should  have  the  same.  Denomination- 
alism  in  Ireland  would  hand  over  the  education  of  Irish  children 
ihnost  entirely  to  Soman  Catholic  priests, — a  scheme  which,  I 
believe,  would  be  protested  against  by  every  Protestant  and  Con- 
itliutionalist  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  League,  knowing  the  above  popular  objections  to  the  Union, 
haj,  evidently  with  a  warm  and  araent  desire  to  educate  all  classes 
free,  proposed  sweeping  measures,  laughed  at  the  objections  to  the 
Union  instead  of  reforming  them ;  cast  religion  aside,  calling  it 
''bigoted  sectarianism,"  a  *' stumbling-block "  to  education. 
'^CThurchiam,"  and  that  schools  "are  not  for  the  inculcation  of 
doctrines,"  forgetting  that  religion  with  every  Christian  is  placed 
first,  and  is  his  dail^f  light  in  life  throughout  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
to  heaven. 

If  a  sound  kcowledee  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  implanted  in  a 
dkild  in  his  youth  ;  if  he  has  not  been  impressed  with  a  religious 
and  moral  education  when  young,  or  if  he  be  not  taught,  or  at 
leaat  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism  at 

1870.  I  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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school,  when  will  he,  I  ask  the  advocates  of  the  Leagae,  be  taught 
thesaviDg  knowledge  of  ChristiaDity  P 

TVue,  we  have  Sunday  schools ;  but  that  is  a  one  day  religious 
syatem,  if  we  leave  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  Sunday  schoolfl. 
n  we  allow  it  to  be  a  one  day  in  seven  religion,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  national  sins  against  God 
that  this  country  has  committed.  Few,  alas !  even  at  present,  are 
^  those  children  of  our  Sabbath  schools  who  have  become  members 
of  our  churches ;  and  if  religious  instruction  should  be  aiven  ^tp  in 
our  day  schools,  I  have  no  doubt  the  numbers  will  be  i^M, 
Both  the  League  and  the  Union  very  properly  advocate  "  compul- 
sory education."  "When  every  child  is  compelled  to  be  sent  to 
schoo],  where  will  there  be  Sunday  schools  sufficient  to  teach  re- 
ligious instruction  P  There  are  not  sufficient  at  present ;  eveiy 
Stmday  school  report  refers  to  the  thousands  of  cnildren  in  their 
neighbourhood  not  receiving  any  knowledge  of  the  God  who  made 
them  and  the  Saviour  who  died  to  redeem  them.  "  Parents  ou|^t 
to  give  their  children  religious  instruction."  This  may  be  all  verj 
fine  in  theory,  but  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  rely  on  what  ought  to  he 
done  when  we  find  what  is  done*  How  many  parents  in  this 
Christian  land  give  their  children  a  religious  education  P  There 
are  many  parents  of  the  poorer  classes  who  have  not  received  a 
religious  instruction  themselves.  Parents  "ought"  to  give  their 
cluldren  a  sound  and  useful  education.  True,  they  ought  to  do  so, 
but  has  it  been  done  f  In  fact,  the  unanimous  opmion  that  there 
needs  a  reform  in  education,  and  that  it  must  be  compulsory  ^-groT^^ 
that  it  has  not  been  carried  out  by  the  parents.  If,  then,  the  secular 
education  of  a  large  number  of  our  children  haa  been  neglected,  and 
it  has  been  considered  necessary  for  the  State  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  with  authority  to  compel  parents  to  send  these  poor 
neglected  children,  and  in  some  cases  ''  street  Arabs,"  to  school, 
is  it  not  right  on  the  part  of  a  Christian  and  Protestant  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  a  compulsory  act  relating  to  religious  training 
would  interfere  with  the  liberties  and  consciences  of  Englishmen, 
to  establish  schools,  or  at  least  aid  schools,  where  a  sound  religious 
education  may  be  had  ?  If  we,  as  a  Christian  nation,  give  up  re- 
ligious instruction  in  our  day-schools,  we  shall  be.  neglecting  the 
only  sound  cultivation  oi  virtue  and  equity ,  and  pull  down  a  barrier 
against  vice  and  iniquity.  Mental  education  minus  religion  wHi 
not  be  very  strengthening  to  the  moral  character  of  the  child* 
Besides,  if  Governments  ignore  religion,  what  will  induce  men  to 
observe  it  with  such  an  example  before  them  P 

Seeing,  then,  the  general  objections  to  the  principles  of  the 
League  and  Union,  1  think  it  would  be  expedient,  as  well  as  at 
quick,  economical,  and  practical  scheme,  for  the  Government  to 
establish  free  Government  schools,  on  the  principles  of  tho 
League,  in  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  in  addition  to  those  already 
existing.  This  plan  would  meet  the  wishes  and  requirements  oC 
all  parties,  whether  of  the  Union  or  League.  Wo  should  have  goocl. 
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vMfiian  and  mental  education  in  onr  denominational  sdioolf ,  and 
sterrieeable  seenlar,  unsectarian  tnunine  in  onr  GoTernment  free 
whoek.  This  plan  also  would  hare  the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  It  utilizes  the  existing  schools,  which  would  be  of  great 
iaportaoce,  especially  to  our  middle  classes. 

1  It  BDppleoients  the  denominational  schools,  where  defectiye, 
]ij  ike  building  of  free  schools,  by  this  means  reaching  to  the 
luteof  the  poorer  classes. 

I.  Parents  have  the  option  of  sending  their  children  either  to 
dboninational  or  free  Government  schools. 

i  The  present  schools  being  still  aided  by  G^yvernment  grants, 
teretdn  establishments,  instead  of  setting  them  aside,  for  Sunday 

lOOOiS. 

S.  The  dream  or  prophetic  sentiment  of  the  poet  Wordsworth 
tai  be  fulfilled,— 

"  Oh  for  the  coming  of  that  glorioot  time, 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teaeh 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute,  to  secure 
For  aH  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains^ 
Ite  rodiiaenta  olletters,  and  to  inform 
The  nund  with  moral  and  reUgioas  troth!" 

THS  UmOH.— III. 

GtATinniB  has  been  ironically  defined  [to  be  "  a  lively  senae  of 
ftnnirs  to  eome,"  implving  that  men  are  too  often  exceedingly 
nsdy  to  be  forgetful  of  past  favours.  The  League  has  in  a  most 
mjiistifiable  manner  depreciated  the  results  of  voluntaryism,  and 
l»very  quietly  ignored  the  fact,  that  without  these  much-vilified 
K^ls  in  which  denominationalism  has  been  very  partially  taught 
^en  would  have  been  an  almost  entire  destitation  of  the  means  of 
e^sntion  in  the  country,  and  that  without  the  smaller  results  of 
nihmtaiyisni,  that  very  public  opinion  to  which  they  now  appeal, 
ttd  on  the  force  of  which  they  rely,  would  not  have  existed  or  been 
Mible.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  education  which  has 
nm  provided  in  England  has  been  the  gift  of  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fitiien,  or  the  donation  of  the  nranifloence  and  Christian  compassion 
tf  those  who  were  animated  by  religious  feeling.  It  is  unfair  and 
ttvise  to  depreciate  and  undervalue,  to  despise  and  decry,  what 
h»  been  accomplished  by  denominationalism,  when  nationalism 
cttshow  so  IrtUe,  and  Leagueism  can  show  so  much  less. 

Prior  to  1839,  all  the  education  that  the  country  had  an  oppor- 
tasHy  of  receiving  was  provided  on  the  voluntary  principle,  as  a 
twk  of  Christian  chanty  and  zeal  for  good  works.  Only  for 
^rty  years  has  Government  been  recognising  tlic  ef"'ufati  n  of  tlio 
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people  as  a  duty ;  and  so  slight  was  its  estimate  of  that  duty,  that 
it  commenced  then  with  a  grant  of  £20,000.  This  Governmental 
aid  afifcrded  to  the  cause  of  education  had  increased  in  1868  to 
£484,000,  but  this  includes  the  whole  expense  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  does  not  represent  the  sum  which  issues  thenoe 
in  grants  to  promote,  elefate,  and  insure  education.  This  seems 
to  be  a  large  ^um,  and  figures  as  a  strong  argument  in  faTonr  of 
the  League.  Now  if  this  is  a  mighty  irrefragable  argument  in 
favour  of  GoTernmental  force  and  State  interference  in  the  cause 
of  education  as  advocated  by  the  League,  it  is  a  far  weightier  fact 
in  faTotr  of  the  principles  of  the  Union.  For,  be  it  obserred,  the 
whole  cf  this  parliamentary  grant  is  given  with  a  pre-condition,  and 
is  proportioned  to  the  manner  in  and  the  amount  to  which  that  pre- 
perquisite  is  supplemented.  Well,  this  mighty  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  provides  from  its  income  of  £79,000,000 
an  educational  grant  of  £484,000,  and  is  lauded  for  its  liberaL'tj 
and  enterprise ;  while  194,745  persons  having  at  heart  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  under  no  other  obligation  than  their  own 
sense  of  duty,  in  addition  to  the  gratuitous  performance  of  ail 
local  duties  connected  with  the  schools,  provided  £492,941,  for  edu- 
cation by  that  voluntary  effort  which  is  so  despised  and  contemned 
by  the  League. 

Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  voluntary  effort,  for  the  Committee 
of  Council  only  takes  note  of  the  income  from  voluntary  aourees* 
which  fits  schools  for  becoming  recipients  of  grants  in  aid,  livfaile 
much  voluntary  effort  is  made  where,  with  the  conditions  attached 
to  the  grants,  no  aid  can  be  attained  ;  and  there  are  many  voluntary 
agencies  set  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  which  per- 
sonal labour  and  effort  are  the  outlay — labour  and  effort  which, 
though  not  reducible  to  any  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  standard, 
yet  have  their  effect  in  the  diminution  of  ignorance  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.    Even  this  is  not  all ;  for  in  addition  to  the  sum  of 
nearly  half  a  million  already  mentioned  as  the  gift  of  voluntary  ism. 
to  co-operate  w  i(h  Government,  £144,647  were  expended  in  build ingr 
schools  in  fulfilment  of  the  pre-conditions  of  receiving  any  f^rant. 
The  League  boasts  itself  of  its  £50,000  subscribed  for  agitation,  lyixt 
voluntaryism  might  boast  of  its  £600,000  subscribed  ior  doin^  tA^ 
work ;  only  that  it  prefers,  unless  compelled  for  the  removal  of  mis* 
representation,  to  obey  the  maxim,  "  Let  another  praise  thee,  axid 
not  thine  own  mouth."    In  the  race  of  Government  versus  Volan.- 
taryism  in  the  promotion  of  education,  voluntaryism  is  far  ahen^dL, 
despite  the  League  against  it.     Then  the  League  despises  tine 
school  pence  of  the  children,  and  thinks  that  it  is  degrading;    ^fco 
allow  the  itching  palm  of  school  boards  or  teachers  to  be  contaiici^i.. 
nated  with  these  base  payments.    They  will  have  free  schools,  ixol 
fee  schools.    Let  us  see  what  statistics  say  to  this.    Gk>vernmexa1 
provides  £484,000,  and  is  praised ;  but  the  insignificant  sum  arisixa| 
from  school  pence,  which  the  League  regards  as  of  no  consequence^ 
only  provides  £508  772!     In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  Leag.^x^ 
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iffirmt  that  Goyernment  is  the  onl j  eflSeieot  and  trastworth j  agency, 
and  that  wo  thonld  agitate  to  get  education  oompletel j  and  uniyer- 
itllj  put  under  its  supenrision.  Let  us  throw  away  our  crutches, 
Tolaatanrism  and  school  pence,  and  pursue  our  way  on  the  sure 
legs  of  Goyernment  and  police !  Let  us  continue  the  argument 
by  one  other  obseryation.  Gorerament  was  stirred  up  to  its  work 
in  1839  by  denominatioaalism,  and  it  is  yoluntary  effort  which 
has  palled  it  grudgingly  forward  from  year  to  year.  Voluntaryism 
httbeeo,  in  fact,  the  primum  mobile  in  education,  while  Goyernment 
sul  compelled  by  its  o-^n  meanness  to  follow,  **  that,  like  a  wounded 
nske,  drags  its  slow  length  aloof^."  only  advancing,  and  that  re- 
ketantly,  ai  yoluntaryism  pulls  it  forward  b7  its  free  motions. 
Iliese  are  not  yague  and  random  rhetorical  figures,  they  are  the 
reiT  figures  of  solid  fact,  and  the  League  ought  to  consider  them 
well,  and  improye  the  hint  they  giro. 

The  Leaipie  adyocates  not  only  a  politic  and  polite,  but  a  police 
compulsion.  We  all  know — and  those  know  it  best  who  hare 
tested  the  fact  in  their  hour  of  need — the  efficacy  of  the  police. 
Under  the  perfect,  unrelaxing,  and  all-prevailing  yi^ilance  of  the 
police,  property  and  life  and  limb  are  perrectly  safe.  No  murderers 
exist  who  are  not  found  out  and  brought  to  the  end  of  that  line  of 
li^B;  no  burglars  make  off  with  their  booty  and  escape  detection; 
no  conspirators  are  guilty  of  Broadheadism  on  whom  they  do  not 
lay  their  hands ;  no  thieyes  acquire  mastery  of  their  art  and  of 
otiier  people's  property  along  our  streets ;  and  upon  them  garotting 
is  impossible,  and  assault  a  thing  unknoi^n.  Therefore  great  is  the 
power  of  the  policeman ;  and  if  besides  doing  all  these  things  so  well 
for  the  ratepayers,  he  puts  forth  his  strength  and  yigilance  for  the 
preyention  of  ignorance  with  equal  efficiency,  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  say  of  ignorance  a^  we  can  now  surely  say  of  crime,  Wbere  is  it 
to  be  found,  and  in  what  corner  of  the  land  does  it  dare  to  show  its 
hateful  mien?  During  the  day  the  omnipotent  and  omnipresent 
policeman  will  crimp  the  imps  who  seek  to  shirk  school,  and  during 
the  night  he  will  keep  guara  against  those  who  seek  to  crimp  the 
he^ea  into  dens  of  yioe;  and  as  occasional  diyersions  among  his 
•enous  persuits,  he  will  see  to  the  observance  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  the  proper  goyernment  and  regulation  of  the  licensed 
houses  of  public  entertainment,  and  the  unlicensed  houses  of  private 
entertainment,  the  protection  of  life,  limb,  property,  and  peace. 
So  beleaguered,  crime,  ignorance,  and  disease  must  hide  their 
diminished  heads,  and  find  their  "occupation  gone."  and,  the 
only  outcasts  in  reformed  social  life,  sing  dolefully.  WeVe  got  no 
voric  to  do !  I  haye  more  faith  in  the  union  of  Christian  yolun- 
taryism and  endeavour  than  in  this  League  of  police  and  secular 
edo^ation. 

But  the  League  has  its  ultima  ratio— TtiteB,  We  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  efficacy  of  police-rates,  and  we 
may  talce  as  another  analogy  the  efficacy  of  poor-rates.  By 
the  Poor  Law  Bill  we  haye  workhouses  built  which  are  always 
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willingly  filled,  ''and  the  poor  Lave  oeased  from  ilie  land."  Bo 
when  by  the  League  Bill  we  have  schools  built  by  rates,  we 
•hall  have  tbem  always  filled,  and ''  ignorance  shall  oease  in  the 
land." 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  divorce  of  education  and  religion  ;  I  do 
sot  believe  the  police  to  be  the  best  schoolmasters ;  I  do  not  belioTe 
in  the  fiscal  worthlessnees  of  school  pence  and  volantaryism,  I 
do  not  feel  a  perfect  faith  in  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  ratea;  and 
henee  I  approve  of  the  Union,  and  disapprove  of  the  Lesgue. 


BoBBBT  Burns.— I  am  quite  unable  to  join  in  the  notion  that  Bions 
was  unfortunate ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  in  Jiia  life,  and  the  results 
of  it,  he  was  specially  fortunate ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  he  could  enter 
into  a  oompaot  with  Fate  to  live  over  again,  he  would  not  desire  another 
course  of  life  than  that  to  which  ho  was  appointed  from  the  b^innlng. 
I  think  be  was  fortunate  in  his  father — sagacious,  severe,  irascible,  religious, 
the  high-priest  of  "The  CotUr*s  Saturday  Night  j'*  thst  he  was  fortunate 
in  his  mother,  so  kindly,  shrewd,  and  affectionate ;  and  that  he  was  for- 
tunate in  being  born  among  the  only  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  that 
has  ever  been  on  it,  that  could  have  afforded  materials  for  his  poetry,  and 
encouraged  and  cheered  him  on  in  the  production  of  it — the  industrioos, 
humorous,   superstitious,  virtuous,   inquiring,   speculating,  mirth-loviBg;, 
God-fearing  lowland  Sooteh.    He  could  not  have  transmuted  the  eipe- 
rienoea  of  the  poor  into  poetry  if  he  bad  not  shared  tbem.    He  could  sot 
have  found  the  themes  ibr  his  serious  poetry,  nor  for  hia  satires,  except 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Covenanters — their  true  descendants  being 
amonff.the  best  of  men,  and  their  false  being  among  the  worst — for  it  re- 
quired a  giant  effort  of  hjpocriay  to  counterfeit  the  faith  of  those  who 
cherished  it,  not  as  a  code  of  barren  dogmas,  but  as  a  possession  secured 
to  them  by  their  forefathers'  blood,  as  a  creed  to  be  resolutely  lived  bj, 
and,  if  need  were,  died  for.    I  think  he  was  fortunate  in  his  patrons,  at 
least  as  fortunate  as  any  man  of  genius  ever  was  and  is  likely  ever  to  be. 
They  were  not  all  like  the  patrons  figured  in  Dr.  Johnson's  gruff  letter  to 
Chesterfield,  written  four  years  before  Bums  saw  the  light,  that  patrcm 
who  sees  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  be  has  reacdied 
the  ground  encumbered  him  with  help.    They  did  not  help  him  much, 
they  could  not  if  they  would.     But  they  helped  him  as  far  as  his  prood 
spirit  would  permit,  and  in  so  far  as  help  is  good  for  any  true,  brave  men, 
who  is  cast  by  destiny  not  upon  a  bed  of  down,  but  upon  the  rooke»  and 
whotcilife  problem  is  to^ 

**  Breast  the  billows 
And  grapple  with  his  evil  star." 

Jamen  BaUmime, 
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No.  I.— PLATO'S  "PHAEDO." 

ntTBODUOTIOV. 
"Aero08  the  night  of  pnsi^inism,  Philosophy  flitted  on,  like  the  Untem- 
fljofthe  tropics,  a  light  to  itself,  and  on  ornament — hut,  alas!  no  more 
thsn  an  ornament — of  the  enrronnding  darkness." — Coleridge. 

"Plato  was  a  hap'^v  and  beneficent  spirit,  sent  into  this  world  to  sojourn 
in  it  ibr  a  season.  He  did  not  seek  so  much  to  make  himself  profoundly 
scqastnted  with  it,  as  to  communicate  with  gracefulness  those  treasures  of 
visidom  of  which  mankind  stood  Terj  much  in  need.  He  penetrated  hlto 
^  abjsa  of  speculation,  more  from  the  lafty  grandeur  of  his  nature  thttn 
from  any  Tain  delight  in  abstract  thought.  He  took  his  flight  to  celestial 
Ngions,  his  soul  glowing  with  desire  to  participate  again  in  its  dirine 
■iture.  Everything  ho  said  had  relation  to  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
ifae  immutably  true,  and  he  ardently  longed  to  inspire  those  who  heard 
liim  with  the  same  lofty  and  ennobling  sentiments." — Qoethe, 

Jx  a  well-known  story,  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  it  is  related 
that  one  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Soul  which  Plato  was  deliyerine 
vag  felt  to  be  so  irremediably  dull,  that  the  audience,  which  had 
anembled  in  the  pleasant  gardens  of  Anademeia  to  listen  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  master  on  tbat  occasion,  melted  gradually  away, 
imtil  at  last  only  one  indomitable  auditor— Aristotle — heard  it  to 
the  elo«e.  Dr.  E.  Alberti,  of  Kiel,  belieres  that  the  composition 
which  led  to  the  dispersion  of  that  student  assembly  was  the  Pkaedo 
of  the  great  academician.  A  tradition,  equally  current,  tells  us  that 
in  Ambraciot  thinker,  on  readini;  the  Phaedo,  was  so  enraptured 
with  its  picture  of  the  supernal  joys  of  the  future  life,  that,  in  hib 
eagerness  to  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  happiQeaa  promised  to  the 
tcml  hereafter,  heedless  of  the  warning  agmnst  such  a  course  given 
hy  Socrates  in  the  Dialogue,  he  rushed  headlong  to  a  suicide's  death, 
sod  has  since  been  notable  as — 

"  He  who,  to  enjoy 
Plato's  elysium,  leaped  into  the  sea— 
Cleombrotus.'* 

These  two  incidents  show  the  wide  extremes  to  which  criticism 
can  diverge  on  a  topic  where  disturbing  moral  elements  enter  into 
aetiTity  to  influence,  and  so  imbalance,  the  pure  judgment  of  the 
mere  intellect.  We  neither  countersign  the  scornful  estimate  of 
Br.  Alberti  nor  admire  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  Ambraciot, 
but  we  agree  with  the  learned  Greek  professor  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Aberdeen — W.  D.  Geddes — in  considering  the  Platonie  Pkaedo  m 
"the  most  memorable  monument  of  thought  in  the  history  of  phi- 
kaopky."  It  is,  to  oar  thinking,  the  grandest  unaided  human 
attempt — 
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«*  To  look 
Out  on  the  rast  of  darkno«B,  undismayed. 
Which  circumscribes  this  habitable  globe." 

and,  by  the  subtlety  of  mere  thought,  to  form  some  envisaRenient 
of  what  lies  beyond  the  "black  concavity  without,"  while  luan 
stands — 

"  Before  that  curtain  of  obdurate  woof 
Which  limits  mortal  vision,  whose  dim  folds 
Perpetually  do  stir,  but  never  rise." 

to  show  mankind  the  drama  of  futurity  "  o*  the  other  side." 

Aristotle  said  that  Plato's  works  were  a  sort  of  complex  hybrid 
between  poetry  and  prose.  His  Dialogues,  indeed,  are  philosophic 
dramas,  in  which  the  evolution  of  thought  holds  the  place  of  the 
development  of  plot ;  in  which  the  fable  fulfils  its  artistic  end  of 
supplymg  interest  and  action,  and  the  interlocutors  of  the  dialogue 
afford  opportunity  for  bringing  into  definiteness  the  very  ideA  witli 
which  the  purpose  of  Plato  is  informed.  Hence  his  Dialogues  not 
only  possess  a  dramatic  form,  but  their  style  displays  a  semi-poetical 
exaltation  and  rhythm,  while  they  are  composed  with  singular 
attention  to  the  laws  of  unity  which  governed  the  ancient  stage. 

The  great  conquerors  Time  and  Death  excited  many  specalationa 
among  the  thinkers  of  the  old  time.  The  terrible  inevitableness  of 
their  power  and  the  mystery  of  their  action,  the  very  commonplace- 
ness  of  their  influence  and  their  effects,  made  them  remarkable 
among  the  phenomena  observed  by  man,  and  suggestive  of  the  in- 
quiry whetner — 

'*  His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 
Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep.** 

Against  death,  as  a  final  exodus  from  b?ing,  the  soul  revolted  and 
rebelled.  The  continuous  succession  of  generations,  the  everlasting 
procession  of  change,  gave  Life  an  apparent  perennialness,  an  ever- 
recurring  and  renewing  spontaneity  of  developable  manifestation, 
involving — 

"  Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Doth  tremble;'* 

for  Death  as  surely  comes  "  life's  cherished  fetters  to  unbind,"  to  call 
the  thinking  spirit  from  this  world  of  endeavour  into  the  fearfully 
unknown  deserts  of  eternity ;  and  we  shiver  involuntarily  at  the 
brink  of  the  unexplored  immensity  which  seems  to  lie  before  na 
when  the  heart  fails  and  the  eye  closes,  the  hand  falls  uselessly 
by  the  side,  and  the  brain  ceases  to  be  *'  the  dome  of  thought,  the 
palace  of  the  soul." 
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When  man  puts  off  this  **  muddy  yesture  of  decay,"  does  he  say 
fiirewell  to  being  as  well  as  to  earth  ?  does  he  disappear  into  a  great 
darkness  of  nonentity,  or  does  hi-^  life  survive  the  change  produced 
at  death,  and  move  into  new  realms  of  consciousness,  contemplation, 
and  activity  ?    These  were  speculations  which  stirred  the  Greek 
irnnd  to  a  degree  which  we,  who  have  a  sort  of  traditionary  notion 
of  the  soul's  immortality,  can  scarcely  even  sympathize  with.     The 
Teryjoy  of  living  made  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit  for 
knowledge  or  faith  on  this  subject  a  passionate  yearning  and  an 
irrepressible  desire.    Plato,  the  solemn,  high-minded  academician, 
pat  forth  the  utmost  reach  of  his  spirit  in  the  attempt  to  pierce  the 
"  darkness  infinite  '*  of  dreadful  death,  and  to  overcome  *'  the  pal- 
pable oppressions  of  despair  '*  which  crowd  upon  the  hopeless  soul 
on  the  margin  of  the  drear  abvsm  of  futurity.     To  this  we  owe  the 
wonderful  "  Fable  of  Er  "  with  which  "  The  Eepublic  "  closes,  and 
the  splendid  moral  argument  which  that  superb  parable  is  used  to 
iSostrate;  but  more  than  all  to  this  insatiable  earnestness  of  desire 
for  continuous  thoughtful  life  we  owe  the  Phaedo,  a  dialogue  of 
which  Professor  Geddes  most  correctly  remarks  that  *'  it  combines 
the  perfection  of  style  with  the  highest  dignity  of  subject,  the 
greatest  grace  of  form  with  the  greatest  richness  of  matter." 

"The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  says  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Blackie,  "is  most  folly  set  forth  in  the  Pkaedo — a 
dialogue  which  combines  with  the  abstract  philosophical  discussion, 
a  graphic  narrative  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates,  which,  for  simple 
pathos  and  unaffected  dignity,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  human  corn- 
position."  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  dfue  appreciation  of 
this  famous  production  that  it  is  not  only  usually  printed,  but  also 
Tunally  read,  in  conjunction  with  •*  The  Apology  of  Socrates,"  which 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  trial  of  the  great  philosophic  controver- 
lialist  of  Athens ;  and  the  "  Crito,"  a  discussion  on  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  represented  as  having  occurred  two  days  before  the 
execntion  of  the  sage,  because  this  supplies  a  sketch  of  the  day 
when  the  hemlock  was  taken.  Schleiermacher  gives  some  cogent 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  supposed  unity  of  this  trilogy  of  dia- 
logues originates  in  a  mistake,  and  advocates  its  transfer  from  that 
connection  to  a  place  between  the  "Symposium"  and  the  "Philebus." 
We  agree,  so  far  at  least,  with  the  Grerman  Platonist  that  the  unity 
of  this  trilogy  is  not  biographical  but  dramatic ;  and,  whatever  the 
pla<»  ultimately  assigned  to  the  Phaedo,  by  scholars,  in  the  series 
of  Plato's  works,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  granted  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  member  of  that  series,  having  a  oneness  of 
tonic  sufficient  to  justifv  its  consideration  as  a  striking  philosophi- 
es drama.  "  Each  of  Plato's  Dialogues,"  says  Lord  Ly tton,  '*  has 
more  or  less  of  the  dramatic  spirit ;  but  the  Phaedo  is  the  most 
dramatic  of  all.  It  is  a  picture  of  extraordinary  sweetness  and 
grandeur,  in  which  the  figures  are  distinct  and  life-like "  ("  Mis- 
cellaneous Prose  Works,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  328).  zed  by  Google 
little  service  would  be  done  here  by  criticising  the  opinrons  of 
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JUiter,  ABt,  Stallbaum,  Soclier,  or  CouBin,  Janet,  Lewes,  and 
Ghrote,  as  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  for  us  will 
be  to  acquire  and  communicate  some  general  notion  of  the  contents 
and  characteristics  of  this  famous  treatise,  which  embalms  far  110 
fuch  a  delightful  picture  of  calmness  in  death,  such  a  ferrour  of  in- 
tellectual hope,  so  much  soul-charming  philosophy  concerning  ihe 
superiority  of  the  human  spirit  to  decay,  dissolution,  or  death ;  and 
ao  noble  a  series  of  reasonings  regarding  the  future  of  man. 

**  Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  gdden  ezludations  from  the  dawn.*' 

To  comprehend  in  some  measure  the  excellency  of  this  admirable 
prose  drama  of  metaphysic  thought  it  will  be  requisite  that  we 
should  devote  a  few  observations  to  (Ij  the  ctrouinstances  in  whioli 
the  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  arisen,  (2)  the  scene  of  its  reported 
occurrence,  (3)  the  dramatis  persona  who  take  part  in  it,  (4)  the 
character  alluded  to  in  it,  (5)  the  argumentation  employed,  and  (6) 
the  peculiarities  of  and  the  noticeable  elements  in  the  matter  of  the 
dialo^e ;  but  we  must  introduce  an  analysis  of  the  dialogue,  after 
treatmg  of  the  first  four  topics,  in  order  that  ire  may  be  able  to 
|rain  the  material  for  remark  in  regard  to  the  remaining  two  sub- 
jects, which  seem  to  us  to  require  attention  to  make  our  notice  of 
the  first  distinctly  argumentative  treatise  on  the  immortality  of 
our  human  spirit  capable  of  giving  even  a  shadowy  hint  of  the  DoieritB 
of  that  flash  of  finite  thought  across  the  darkness  of  eternity. 

1.  The  CireumHanees  of  the  Fhaedo* 

Socrates  had  been  charged  before  the  Dikastery  of  Athens  with 
(1)  not  worshipping  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  city,  but  intro- 
ducing new  gods ;  (2)  corrupting  the  youths  of  the  city.     He  had 
been  found  ji^ty,  and  the  penalty  pronounced  was  death.     "  Under 
ordinary  circumstances    Socrates  would  have  drunk  the  cup   of 
hemlocK  in  the  prison,  on  the  day  after  his  trial ;  but  it  so  hap- 
I>ened  that  the  day  of  his  sentence  was  immediately  after  that  on 
which  [the  priest  of  Apollo  having  crowned  its  poop]  the  sacred 
ship  started  on  its  yearly  ceremonial  pilgrimage  [in  memory  of  the 
safety  of  Theseus  and  his  companions  from  being  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur]   from  Athens  to  Delos,  for  the  [Delian]  Festival  of 
Apollo.     Until  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  Athens  it  was  accounted 
unholy  to  put  any  person  to  death  by  public  authority.  A^ccordinf^y, 
Socrates  remained  in  prison — and,  we  are  pained  to  read,  aotoally 
with  chains  on  his  legs — during  the  interval  that  this  ship  was  ab- 
sent, thirty  days  altogether.    Hid  friends  and  companions  had  free 
access  to  him,  passing  almost  all  their  time  with  him  in  the  priaooL; 
and  Crito  had  even  arranged  a  scheme  for  procuring  his  escape  1^- 
a  bribe  to  the  gaoler.  This  scheme  was  only  prevented  rrom  *^^ing 
effect  by  the  Voided  refusal  of  Socrates  to  oecome  a  party  to  any 
breach  of  the  law."  **  His  days  were  spent  in  the  prison,  in  cQaooi — 
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wai  ocmpitwin  of  hii  prarioiu  li^ ;  it  it  to  the  last  of  these  d^s 
that  Ins  eoDfeceation  with  Simmies,  Cebes,  and  Phaedo,  on  the  im- 
jurtalify  of  ihio  eonl,  is  lefened  in  the  PlatoDie  diabgoe  Pkmeio***^ 
Ob  tlie  daj  pieceding  the  execution,  the  friends  and  eompaniois 
of  "the  fa^ber  of  moral  philosophj  " — some  Athenians,  and  isome 
fereigaefs,— «as  thej  were  learing  the  prison  in  the  evening,  heavd 
tiuit  thesaerad  ship  had  arrirecTfrom  Deloe,  and  they  knew  that 
the  nightfall  after  that  would  hnng  to  their  master  the  hoar  of 
death.  They  aecordinglj  resolved  to  be  early  at  the  prison-hoaM 
seit  morning.  At  dawn  they  were  there,  mournful  though  not 
despondent,  mingling  their  grief  with  a  oalm,  sad,  delieious  joy ; 
hot  theyeould  not  then  be  admitted,  for  the  Eleven  were  unlooaiag 
the  hands  of  the  oaptire,  and  were  giving  directions  for  his  ezes«- 
iion  in  the  evening.  Shortly  afterwards  the  door  opens,  the  gaoler 
^)peaT8,  they  «re  admitted ;  and  in  the  prison-cell  they  found  Socrates 
fitting  unbound,  with  his  wife  Xantippe  by  nis  side,  holding  lus 
iitde  boy  in  her  emfaraoe,  and  weeping.  On  seeing  his  friendS  Aib 
horst  out  into  the  reproachful  vituperations  and  me  sad  bemoaa- 
iogs  for  which  strong  feminine  emotion  has  a  demand.  Soar  alii, 
■foeliog  that  auch  a  scene  would  unman  him,  kindly  asked  Crito  to 
see  to  her  being  taken  safely  home.  By  Crito*s  orders,  some  of  hk 
terrants  led  her  away  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  being  over- 
•some  with  grief.  Socrates,  sitting  on  the  conch  which  had  for  the 
wefious  thirty  days  been  his  resting-place,  rubs  his  newly  released 
limbs,  smarting  still  from  the  galling  fetters  which  had  just  been 
tsken  oS,  and  looking  round  on  bis  mthful  friends,  who  would  not 
desert  him  eren  in  the  hour  and  power  of  the  law  and  of  daath» 
oommenaes  the  eonversation  which  constitutes  the  dialogue. 

U.  I^  Soenery  ofihe  Phaedo. 

The  scene  of  the  prologue  of  the  PUciedo  is  "  the  Grasmere  of 
Cbeeee."  Phlius  is  the  chieftown  of  a  small  province  in  the  norlh- 
ttst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  occupied  a  hollow  among  the  Arcadian 
Idlls,  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  the  mouotain- 
nninee  around  it  tower  upwards  nearly  four  or  five  thousand  feet, 
sod  in  this  seclusion,  unoer  the  shadotr  of  the  immemorial  hills,  in 
the  upoer  reaches  of  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  whose  waters  1L<m 
through  the  vine-dad  slopes  of  Sicyooia  into  the  Oulf  of  Corinth, 
ihe  preliminary  incident  of  or  prelude  to  the  dialogue  occurs. 
Here  Pkaedo,  having  probably  left  Athens  during  the  eclipse  of 
'philosophy  oonseqoent  on  the  death  of  Socrates,  meets  fiohecrates, 
M»hilosopher  of  the  later  school  of  the  Pythagoreans,  a  native  of 
Klios,  who  knew  Phaedo  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Socrates  and 
ihito,  as  well  as  a  fellow-seeker  after  wisdom.  The  conversation 
iMtniaUy  turns  on  the  recent  loss  sustained  bv  philosophy  in  the 
^nnise  of  fioorates.    Echecrates  eagerly  asks  information,  and 

•  Orote's  «  History  of  Oreece,"  voL  viii,  p.  66^00gle 
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Pliaedo  readily  accedes  to  his  request  to  give  him  full  particulars ; 
for  "  to  recall  Socrates  to  one's  mind,  whether  bv  speaking  of  him 
one's  self,  or  in  listening  to  some  one  else,  is  always  a  matter  of 
most  exquisite  delight."  In  the  course  of  the  narration  the  scene 
is  changed,  under  the  influence  of  sympathy,  to  the  Athenian 
Desmoterion,  or  house  of  bondage.  This  prison  was  near  the 
courts  of  justice — the  Areopagus,  or  Mars  Hill,  on  which  the 
court  was  held.  It  was  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Agora,  or 
market-place,  the  favourite  resort  for  news,  talk,  and  disputation. 
The  Aeropolit,  or  citadel,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Agora,  the 
Pnyx,  or  place  of  assemblies,  on  the  west,  and  the  Museum  on  the 
south.  From  the  Agora  the  company  of  Socrates  pass  into  the 
Desmoterion  in  which  Socrates  had  been  detained  with  his  feet  made 
fast  in  the  stocks  {koini),  though  from  these  he  was  now  freed,  as 
he  had  been  Tisited  by  the  magistrates  who  had  charge  of  the 
prisons  and  the  direction  of  public  executions.  These  consisted  of 
one  member  of  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary,  and  hence 
they  were  called  *'  the  Eleven."  The  Socratics  group  themselves 
around  the  wall  of  the  prison,  silent  and  sad,  in  the  dungeon-gloom 
which  harmonizes  with  the  gloom  of  their  thoujshts.  They  form, 
as  it  were  the  chorus  in  the  dramatic  dialogue.  The  Athenians  can 
utter  no  word,  for  Athens  has  doomed  their  master  to  his  fate,  and 
they  almost  feel  as  if  they  too  were  partners  in  the  treason  against 
wisdom  which  is  that  day  to  be  consummated.  To  the  non- Athe- 
nians, Simmias  and  Cebes,  falls  the  duty  of  active  interlocution,  and 
following  the  law  of  parsimony  observed  by  the  Greek  dramatists, 
the  duDOD  show  is  left  to  others.  The  speaking  characters  are 
restricted  to  three,  viz.,  the  chief  character — thenero  of  wisdom 
— as  "  Protagonist,"  Socrates ;  the  parts  of  *'  Deuteragonist "  and 
"  Tritagonist  "  being  assigned  to  Simmias  and  Cebes. 

How  much  of  the  grand  dramatic  element  of  contrast  is  supplied 
here !  The  busy  streets  of  Fhlius,  the  recognition  of  friendship, 
the  engrossment  of  philosophic  conversation,  gradually  changed  to 
the  dim  dawn  of  the  Athenian  market-place,  the  anxious  crowd, 
influenced  by  "  a  sadness  not  altogether  unpleasing,"  waiting  in  the 
pale  light  of  the  early  morning  of  the  Sage's  latest  day,  the  dull 
creak  of  ike  prison-door's  hinges,  and  then  the  cell,  witn  its  living 
but  death-doomed  tenant  in  the  dark,  and  his  friends  grouping 
themselves  around  the  bed  by  the  wall,  stricken  dumb  by  the  inten- 
sity of  their  emotions.  Gloom  of  space,  and  of  spirit,  and  of  oat- 
look,  however,  are  suddenly  illumined  by  the  outbreak  of  the  light 
of  the  soul  of  the  great  thinker— whose  doctrine  it  was  that  Bioa- 
son  should  rule  and  Passion  obey — for  he,  moralizing  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  inevitable,  declares,  to  their  astonishment,  that  "  to 
die  is  to  be  immortal  ;'*  and  the  philosophy  of  Hope,  spoken  in  a 
dungeon,  gaw  a  heaven  of  happiness  to  his  followers  and  friends, 
the  gloom  of  the  death-hour  was  brightened  by  a  star-beam  froxa 
eternity. 
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**  From  amid  the  press  of  mdd j,  bntj  life,  the  p«le  meesenger  beckont 
•llentlj ;  wide-spreading  interests,  projects,  ...  what  thing  soerer 
man  luis  on  hand,  he  most  sadden! j  quit  it  all  and  go  !** — TAowuu  CarlyU. 

"The  mightiest  in  one  minute  stoop  to  death.** — Thomai  Dekkar, 

Alrbadt  ten  yean  have  gped  since  the«e  obitoarj  memorial! 
▼ere  began  in  this  serial.  A  seventh  part  of  threescore  years  and 
ten  have  we  been  chronicling  the  doings  of  death.  Hovr  time 
speeds,  and  life  with  it ! — nay,  is  not  life  itself  time  P  "  Life," 
Lord  Lytton  says,  "  is  the  yero  to  do"  What  a  mystery  life  is  I 
but  how  much  more  mysterious  is  death !  Death  is  the  most 
positiye  of  all  negations ;  the  surcease  not  only  of  action,  bat  of 
capability  of  action  ;  the  "  solemn  stillness  "  of  heart  and  thooght» 
of  effort  and  ambition.  Pliancy  of  muscle,  play  of  limb,  power  of 
purpose,  pursuit  of  aim— all  gone !  permanency  of  being,  peculiarity 
of  existence,  individual  ipse-tty  itself— lost !  man,  thoughtful,  brain- 
quick,  teeming  with  plan  and  scheme,  and  hope,  and  selfhood 
tained  to  dust,  and  but  a  cold  clod  left  of  all  that  ne  ioa»  !  It  thai 
death  ? — "  to  lie  m  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot"  We  have  only  to 
tsk  the  question,  "  and  Feeling  stagf^ers  back  and  answers.  No !" 
Bat  has  Beaaon  no  word  to  say  concerning  that  mystic  moment  which 
"  ends  all  deeds  "  and  closes  up  the  record  of  a  soul's  achievings  ? 
It  is  Eeason'a  part  to  look  beyond  the  petty  known  and  to  seek 
the  enduringly  true ;  it  endeayours  after,  not  only  science,  but  pre- 
loience ;  for  Knowledge,  as  the  partner  of  Hope  and  the  parent  of 
Certainty.  Does  Beason  see  waye  after  waye  of  human  life  recede, 
a&d  craye  no  solution  of  that  fateful  phenomenon  of  existence  P  or 
does  its  eye  rest  only  on  the  ebbing  tides  of  life  as  on  an  expanse 
of  nncomprehended  eyentlessness  P 

Reason  can  be  no  such  indifferent  spectator  of  the  dread  experi- 
ence which  is  to  be  tasted  of  but  once.  Standing  on  this  isthmus, 
between  two  eternities,  with  the  mystery  of  birtn  on  the  one  side 
aod  death  on  the  other,  with  the  floating  sea  of  Change  behind 
and  before,  Beason  cannot  but  desire  to  look  into  and  to  know  if 
hmnan  Yd^  is  all  comprised  in  the  brief  endeayourings  of  time. 
It  sees  and  knows  that  all  force  is  indestructible ;  and  as  it  esteems 
the  might  of  thought  the  yery  majesty  of  causation,  it  is  incapable 
of  belieying  that  that  prime  and  chief  of  forces  can  be  dissipated 
in  the  far  stretches  of  exploreless  space,  or  the  unsearchable  reaches 
of  eternity,  and  be  the  one  oxXj  force  which  is  not  only  dissoluble 
Imt  destroyed.    Tennyson  pertinently  asks, — 

"  What  know  we  greater  than  the  soiil  ?z*e*d  by  GoOglc 
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If  then  Beason  sees  inferior  things  persist  and  subsist,  it  cannot 
consent  to  hold  it  for  true  that  the  som  is  that  alone  which  the  All- 
wise  will  crush  into  nothingness — is  that  alone  to  whose  existence 
He  is  indifferent.  "  Such  wast^  d-  spirit  were  indeed  a  dispro- 
portionate prodigality,  wholly  alien  to  the  economy  and  system  of 
me  uniyerse.'*  He  who  taught  men  to  "  gather  up  the  fragments, 
that  nothing  be  lost,"  is  not  likely^  to  blot  mm  the  wealth  of  being 
^  thought,  experience,  acquisitions,  self-deyelopment,  and  ^- 
riehmeot  in  wisdom,  which  the  soul  shows  and  tiie  oonscioos- 
ness  of  erery  mind  most  re-echo  the  saying  of  Lord  Ly  tton,  *'  It 
requires  an  eternity  to  develop  all  the  capacities  of  the  soul."  At 
no  moment  is  the  sense  of  immortality  made  so  rivid  as  when  we 
reflect  on  the  men  of  renown  who  have  passed  from  the  world  of 
effort  and  care,  but  hare  left  behind  them  thoughts  that  are  powen, 
and  achievements  which  are  full  of  the  reproductive  might  of  cause, 
to  circle  through  and  permeate  society— etermEing  themselves  not 
only  in  the  memories  of  men,  but  also  in  the  effectiveness  of  their 
Uves  npon  those  who  survive  and  succeed  them^  Therefore  it  ii 
tliat  we  aflrm  with  the  poet  that — 

"  Death  is  noo^t 
Bnt.the  tonl's  birth —and  so  we  should  it  oall** — 

*'  a  transition,"  as  Lord  Lytton  says,  *'  from  dim  guessai  and  himi 
struggling  with  a  mysterious  and  adverse  fate,  to  the  ftilnees  of  all 
wisdom."  How  strange  is  the  feeling  which  enters  the  epirit.af 
one  stands  thus  like  a  lamp-bearer,  casting  a  light  on  the  graves  of 
'*the  great  departed "  who  have  gene  into  "&%  silent  land!" or 
like  a  *'  cicerone  "  to  the  dark  and  dismal  territory  of  death !  Yet 
it  seems  right  that  we  should  have  some  estimate  of  tbe  losses  of 
the  year,  that  we  should  know  who  have  been  erased  fros  the  lists 
of  the  living,  and  what  are  the  doings  owing  to  which  their  loss  must 
be  felt ;  and  why  it  is  that,  in  the  dark  of  the  houra  of  lorrow,  they 
shine  out  on  us  like  the  stars — prophecies  of  a  destiny  nobler' than 
the  time-life  of  the  earth.  Of  those  who  have  so  gone  from  the 
crowd  and  turmoil  of  time,  from  the  known  to  the  rememberDd, 
from  the  few  to  the  many,  some  dwell  upon  oar  hearts  and  rise 
into  our  thoughts,  to  whom  we  desire  to  devote  a  page  <nr  two  of 
'*  In  Memoriam  "  notes. 

January's  first  day  made  an  inscription  in  the  Book  of  Death. 
B.  C.  Weld,  a  name  of  some  note  in  relation  to  scienee  as  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  author  of  several  books  of  travel, 
especially  of  one  upon  the  Etrurian  Athens,  Florence,  the  city  of* 
DSnte,  and  the  new  capital  of  Italy,  of  that  Italy  which  has  ac- 
quired the  nationality  for  which  Dante  with  "  the  spirit  of  the 
fervent  days  of  old  "—was  then  written ;  and  few  of  the  thonghtfoi 
of  our  country's  travellers  are  likely  to  wander  *'  along  the  banks 
where  smiling  Amo  sweeps"  without  recalling  his  name  to  thek 
memory.  Scarcely  more  than  a  week  had  passed  when  Yisconni 
Strangford,  linguist,  poet,  and  son  of  a  poet,  departed  from  among 
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men— htmg  liyed  a  strange,  unfinished  life  of  power  spent  in  as- 
mrmf.  At  upwards  of  twice  the  age  of  the  author  of  "  Historic 
Jfsncics,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  passed  away  on  the  15th.  He  waa  a 
ysteran  in  life  and  literature.  He  who  wrote  an  introduction  to 
Domwday  Book."  in  1816,  has  had  his  own  name  written  in  the 
Jkwk  of  Doom  in  1869.  He  was  an  illustrator  of  history  and  letters, 
and  he  was  the  chief  custodian  of  the  National  Library  for  a  complete 
generation.  He  was  a  helper  in  many  an  enterprise,  and  his  sym- 
pattaes  with  literary  men,  as  well  as  his  own  substantire  additJoni 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  poetry  and  history  of  old  England, 
dtim  regard  and  recogiiition.  William  Ewart,  who  died  23rd  Jan., 
WIS  not  perhaps  in  himself  exactly  entitled  to  remembrance  as  a 
literapy  man,  but  he  had  literary  tastes  and  tendencies.  He  was 
tt  earnest  advocate  for  the  removal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  for 
ae  extension  of  national  education,  for  the  establishment  of  publio 
TO  libraries,  and  for  the  abolition  of  ci^ital  punishment.  Only 
three  days  afterwards  there  passed  from  our  midst  a  politician  and 
apoet  who  had  lived  a  chequered  life,  who  had  a  large  share  in  the 
ChirtistagitatioD,  who  not  only  suffered  for  that  cause,  but  sacrificed 
for  it  position  and  wealth,  because  he  refused,  at  the  wish  of  a  rich 
nlatiTe,  to  cease  to  use  against  the  Government  the  "  weapon  "  he 
«mld  well  wield,— 

"The  whip  of  words. 
And  truth's  all- teaching  ire." 

B»  waa  enthumat,  orator,  thinker,  and  organiser.  He  had  ao- 
qniied  for  lumaelf  the  love  of  many  and  the  respect  of  more  for  his 
consistency,  intelligence,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  independent 
thought.  He  died  at  the  moment  when  the  ambition  of  years 
nenied  at  his  finger-tip  ;  for  Manchester  had  selected  him  to  be 
^  labour's  advocate  of  the  new  reformed  House.  When  we  thint- 
ofthiaand  of  the  newspaper  eulogies  which  followed  his  demise, 
Bome  little  known  lines  of  this  departed  one,  rise  to  our  memory, 
^Mtk  run  thus — were  they  snffus^Ai  with  prevision  P — 

**  And  I  shall  sink  in  the  dark  golf  of  years — 
In  the  sea  of  time— that  deep  sea  of  tears ! 
And  those  who  wronged  me  may  then  rqpnet,— 
I  will  but  ask  them  to  forget. 
I  soom  the  love  that  oomee  too  late  } 
Far  sooner  would  I  bid  them  hate  : 
I%at  might  death's  dall  hour  beguile, 
For  I  sluill  then  be  calm — and  smile." 

^nest  Jones  was  one  of  the  strong  stirring  spirits  of  a  blood-hot 
^,  but  now  his  are  calmness  and  peace. 

But  one  more  day  of  bleak  January  lay  in  the  future  when  one 
ofthe  finest  minds  of  Ireland— one  from  whose  exuberant  nature 
p^B,  passion,  and  poetry,  in  companionship  with  folly,  frolic,  and 
^rushed  and  romped.  "Who  that  ever  read  the  *'  Traits  and 
Stoiiesof  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  and  the  powerful  and  varied  norehi 
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which  succeeded  them,  can  forget  the  name  or  cease  to  admire  the 
memory  of  William  Carlelon, "  the  poor  scholar  of  Munster,"  whose 
fresh  and  forcible  pictures  of  Erin's  life  have  for  forty  years  quick- 
ened the  pulse  and  excited  the  interest  of  those  who  know  the 
reality  of  fiction  as  truth  imaginatively  reproduced?  Might  he 
not  almost  be  called  the  Goldsmith  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  his  turn  for  story- telling  more  highly  developed  than  his 
poetic  faculty,  so  far  as  regards  the  accomplishment  or  verse  ? 

Dr.  John  £pps»  who  died  on  Feb.  8th,  was  known  as  a  quaint  and 
singular  thinker,  with  many  peculiar  points  about  him.  Despite  a 
sort  of  desultory,  rambling,  ill-dijfested  style,  he  made  an  effective 
conversationist  and  lecturer.  We  remember  especially  the  anti- 
devil  orations  which  he  used,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
to  deliver  with  much  earnefitneas  and  force. 

On,  in  this  case  truly,  **  the  unlucky  13th  **  of  February,  a  life 
almost  more  than  romantic  in  the  strangeness  of  its  vicissitudes, 
came  to  an  end.  Then  Gustave  Bergenro  died  at  Madrid.  He 
had  been  brought  up  with  Spartan  rigour,  but  when  a  student  had 
delighted  in  all  the  pleasure  available  to  a  handsome,  clever  young 
man  ;  he  had  dulled  down  into  a  German  official,  and  then  become 
excited  on  Badicalism— so  far  as  to  require  to  take  to  voluntary,  to 
avoid  enforced  exile.  He  was  then  a  revolutionary  pamphleteer. 
He  became  an  emigrant,  and,  after  having  had  yellow  fever,  was 
thrown  as  an  outcast  on  the  quay  of  San  Francisco;  picked  up  by  the 
hand  of  charity,  he  recovered,  hut  was  subsequently  seized  with 
cholera  and  expelled  the  town.  He  went  to  the  diggings  as  a  Cali- 
fornian  adventurer,  and  got  on  so  ill  that  he  had  to  support  himself 
by  hunting  ;  and  as  a  hunter  he  became  the  captain,  or  king,  of  a 
band  of  half-desperadoes.  Beturning  to  German  v  he  turned  tutor, 
and  went  to  Italy.  From  Florence  he  came  to  itlngland  to  pursue 
historical  researches,  intending  to  compose  a  bibiory  of  theTudors. 
He  became  reader  of  records  in  Simancas,  and  in  that  dull  town  he 
was  seized  with  gastric  fever.  He  got  to  the  capital,  but  only  to 
die.  His  was  a  sad  end  in  its  loneliness,  and  in  the  very  mesh- 
work  of  unfinished  schemes. 

Charles  Baldwin,  a  newspaperist,  as  proprietor  and  editor,  who 
spent  forty-five  years  of  a  ousy  life  in  journalism,  may  gain  men- 
tion for  the  memories  in  letters  which  hang  about  the  Standard  in 
its  old  Tory  smartness,  though  the  sympathy  of  the  writer  inclines 
him  to  favour  the  literary  rather  than  the  political  memory  of  the 
upholder  of  the  standard  of  the  old  form  of  Conservatism.  He 
died  18th  Feb.,  aged  94. 

Of  Alphonse  c^  Lamartine,  poet,  historian,  orator,  statesman, 
whom  February  with  his  latest  swoop  carried  away  from  the  France 
of  his  adoration,  what  can  be  fittingly  said  by  the  friendly  hand 
which  pens  these  lines  P  The  writer  admired  the  fine,  fervid,  gene- 
rous fire  of  the  political  enthusiast,  the  varied  power  of  the  poet 
of  the  Meditations  and  the  Harmonies,  so  far  ss  to  write  Tu  vivras 
on  his  copy  of  the  lyric  effusions  of  the  lover  of  Elvira,  idthough  he 
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confess^  to  the  feeling  that  some  of  his  sabsequent  writiBcrs  suggest 
too  strongly  La  Chute  d^un  An^e,  His  oratory  was  brilliant,  yer- 
latile,  ready ;  if  dry  and  cold,  it  was  intense  and  elear,  sparkling 
and  powerlul,  and  if  he  wanted  logical  solidity,  he  was  earnest 
snd  epigrammatic.  His  History  is  deficient  in  logic  and  learning, 
but  it  is  vehement,  Tiyid,  Taried,  and  rast — ^perhaps  too  yast  and 
pamphletish.  His  sketches  of  celebrities  are  crayon  outlines  well 
marked  but  hastily  done.  His  fiction  is  yague  and  poetical,  but 
not  dramatic  He  is,  howeyer,  one  of  the  many-sided  minds  of 
France.  It  has  been  said  that  he  lived  too  long  for  his  fame,  and 
that  his  sighs  were  too  frequent  and  manifold.  He  had  lost  much 
and  endured  much,  as  well  as  done  much  and  been  much.  He  was 
able  to  welcome  death  when  it  came. 

**  Bajon  diviu !  est-tu  Taurore 
Da  jour  qui  ne  doit  pas  finir.*' 

(O  beam  divine,  art  thou  the  dawn 

Of  that  bright  day  that  knows  no  end  ?) 

March  took  away,  on  the  sixth  day  of  his  power,  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennant.  who  had  fought  as  a  young  enthusiast  for 
Greek  freedom,  who  had  represented  his  native  city,  Belfast,  had 
been  the  practical  governor  of  Ceylon,  and  who  had  been  in  the 
Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  man  of  various  labours. 
He  had  written  of  Greece  in  his  early  days,  and  in  his  riper  years 
he  wrote  of  "  India's  utmost  isle  Taprobane."  **  Copyright  in  De- 
dgns/'  and  the  "  Taxation  of  wines  had  occupied  mm  politically, 
and  he  had  proved  himself  a  most  efficient  public  servant  and  a  most 
earnest  seeker  after  truth.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  has  won  for  himself  a  right  to  mention  in  the  re- 
cords of  our  times  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  Of  the  other  persons  who 
died  during  March  few  were  otherwise  than  remotely  connected 
with  literature.  John  Hearne  was  for  many  years  a  bookseller  of 
note ;  the  Bev.  Sir  F.  Shelley  was  connected  with  the  poet  of 
"Queen  Mab ;"  Lieut.*Col.  Sleighwas  the  founder  of  the  Tetegra^k; 
Henri  Jomini.  a  Swiss  by  birth,  a  French  baron,  and  a  Bussian 
general,  was  also  an  author  of  some  repute  on  military  strategy — 
a  topic  which  he  treated  with  lucidity  and  liveliness.  He  was 
ninety  years  of  age.  After  having  spent  the  same  number  of  years 
among  men,  Thomas  Brown,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Longmans, 
ako  departed.  Major  Griffiths,  writer  of  "The  Artillerist's 
Kanual  '  and  other  works  on  cognate  subjects  ;  and  Laborde,  the 
Eastern  traveller,  complete  our  list  of  March  losses. 

April's  second  dajr  brought  mourning  not  only  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  ardent  positivist  in  Britain.  J?  H.  Bridges,  but  to  many 
homes,  in  the  demise  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Bridges,  Hector  of  Hinton 
Martell,  Devon,  the  expositor  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  a  divine 
whose  plain,  practical,  and  devotional  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ 
have  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  the  land,  especially  for 
hia  illustration  of  the  character  and  exercises  of  Christian  experi- 
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eii  c  drawn  from  Pea.  ciix. — a  truly  profitable  and  valuable  book, 
who6e  reasonings  are  close,  whose  appeals  are  fervent,  and  whose 
les(>on8,  if  laid  to  heart  by  those  who  read  them,  cannot  but  condnee 
to  good,  in  purifying  the  lives  of  those  who  attend  to  the  sayings 
of  the  wise  and  the  law  of  the  Holiest.  On  the  17th  a  theologian 
of  a  sterner  stamp,  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Scottish  Establish* 
ment,  Dr.  John  Cook,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  after  a  lengthy  illness,  departed  from 
the  church  militant,  in  wliose  warfare  he  had  taken  a  prominent 
part.  He  was  an  able  though  dojjtnatic  debater,  and  could  do 
smart  bu!^inrs8  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  his  section  of  iheChurch; 
he  was  a  quiet,  unostentatious  preacher,  and  a  painstaking  lecturer 
on  the  history  of  the  procuress  of  Christian  truth.  He  took  much 
intertst  in  the  literary  culture  of  students,  and  was  much  consulted 
as  to  Ihe  tlisporal  of  ecclesiastical  patronaue. 

On  the  lOih  of  May  Sir  Charles  \V.  Dilke's  name  was  written  in 
the  obituary  list.  He  had  been  the  successor  of  Mr.  J.  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, as  proprietor  of  the  Athenaum,  an  able  editor  of  "Old 
Plays,"  a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Review  and  The  Retro- 
spective Review;  and  he  had  invesli^^ated  the  **  Junius  "  question 
with  great  assiduity  and  persistence.  As  editor  of  the  Daily  Newt 
ho  succeeded  Dickens  and  Forster.  He  had  excellent  business 
habits— gained  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office, — much  literary  experience, 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  letters,  fine  skill  in  the 
selection  cf  men,  and  personal  talents.  He  was  somewhat  autocratic 
in  his  style,  but  he  was  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  the  men 
who  think  and  write  not  only  for  the  age  but  for  all  time. 

Five  days  thereafter  Alexander  Dyce,  author  and  editor,  at  the 
close  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  passed  away  into  the  silent  land. 
As  an  editor  Dyce  exhibited  great  research  and  critical  sagacity.   , 
His  editions  of  the  dramatists  Peele,  Greene,  Webster,  Middleton, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  and  Shirley,  though  someirhat  i 
Giffordish,  have  become  standard.     His  Aldine  editions  of  Pope, 
Collins,  Beattie,  Akenside,  &c.,  are  choice  and  full ;  and  the  manner  , 
m  which  he  brought  out  the  critical  and  theological  works  of  Bent-  ^ 
ley  won  the  approval  of  many  of  his  critics.    His  publieatioas,  \ 
superintended  K)r  the  Camden,   the   Percy,  and  the    Shakspcre  \ 
societies,  were  done  with  taste,  care,  and  judgment.   As  a  classical,! 
editor  he  was  scrupulously  practical.     His  position  as  a  Shakspcre  \ 
scholar  was  perhaps  rather  too  near  to  the  Steeven's  school.  There  | 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  extensive  and  varied  reading  supplied 
many  illustrations  of  Shakspere's  plays.      In  regard  to  the  bio- 

Srapny  of  the  bard  he  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  tra- 
itionary  interpretations.  He  belonged  rather  to  the  Johnson  and 
Collier  school  than  to  the  documentary  school  of  Halliwell,  the 
romantic  school  of  Charles  Knight,  the  critical  school  of  Staunton* 
or  the  logical  school  of  Samuel  Neil.  That  he  was  unwilling  to 
revise  his  idea  of  Shakspere  as  a  man  was  unfortunate ;  but  noi 
one  can  look  upon  the  acoumulations  of  illustrative  matter  which 
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he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  deathless  poetry  of  Shakspere 
wiihoat  acknowledgiDg  that  he  has  fully  entitled  himself  to  tidca 
pitce  and  rank  among  the  most  meritorious  of  the  illuarratiya 
ichool  of  Elizabethan  editors.  We  happen  to  know  that,  at  last, 
he  iras  conscious  that  a  new  interpretative  view  was  possible  and 
probable,  and  had  seen  the  incidence  of  the  arguments  brought 
towards  the  interpretation  of  the  memoirs  of  Shakspere  by  the 
eomt>ination  of  the  logical  and  the  chronological  methods,  of  which 
the  first  specimens  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  serial. 

A  friend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  fields  of  literature, 
mtiquarianism  and  the  drama,  in  three  d-iys  thereafter,  fcllowed 
Djoe.  This  was  Peter  Cunningham,  son  of  **  honest  Allan  "  Cun- 
niiigham,  the  poet,  norelist,  and  sculptor,  and  the  son-in-law  of  John 
Martin,  the  magnificent  painter.  He  was  editor  of  Johnson's 
"Lires  of  the  Poets,"  Walpole's  "Letters,"  Pope's  "Works," 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  "Writings,"  the  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger, 
Ac  He  was  the  biographer  of  Drumraond  of  Hawthoroden,  of 
Iniffo  Jones,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Ac.  He  has  also  told  the  "  Story 
of  Nell  Gwynne,"  written  a  "Handbook  to  Westminster  Ahbey," 
and  compiled  a  "  History  of  London."  He  was  a  genius  of  a  pecu- 
liar sort.  He  had  poetical  and  art  sympathies,  extraordinary  stores 
of  eonningly  sought  out  and  well-assorted  facts,  singular  conversa- 
tiooal  powers,  and  delightfully  convivial  aptitudes.  He  was  a  oon- 
Qoisseur  in  wit,  poetry,  criticism,  art,  and  antiquities,  yet  he  was 
alive  to  all  the  interests  of  the  day  and  the  delights  of  the  day ;  but 
BOW  he  will  no  more — 

**  Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time^*' 

fer  he  has  passed  under  the  power  of  the  "  lean  fellow  that  beats  all 
cooquerors  " — Death. 

On  Whitsuntide,  the  Ber.  J.  J.  Tayler,  of  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, to  whom  the  religious  life  of  England  owed  much,  a  man  of 
refined  tastes,  singular  speculative  ability,  extensive  historical 
teadiog,  and  great  powers  of  research  and  collocation,  parsed  into 
the  Presence.  He  was  thoroughly  interpenetrated  with  the  idea 
that  Christianity  is  "  a  possession  of  everlasting  value,  rather  than 
a  theme  of  transient  controversy ; "  he  was  oonversant  with  the 
Uatory  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  its  eventful  coarse  as  an  active 
a^t  in  an  active  world,  but  in  its  msnifold  relations  to  the  vary- 
OK  forms  of  civilisation  and  the  most  profound  speculations  in 
■  philosophy.  He  felt  that  it  exerted  a  purifying,  enlightening, 
eoergetio,  and  spiritualizing  influence  in  the  worlds  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  action,  and  that  it  afforded  the  only  possible  solution 
of  the  miraele  of  life  and  the  mystery  of  death. 

Just  when  the  name  and  fame  of  Byron  were  again  to  become 
the  topic  of  the  dsr,  after  a  long  life  of  fourscore  and  two  years,  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  Baron  Broughton  de  Gifford,  formerly  John  0am 
Hobhouse,  a  Cambridge  friend  of  the  poet  of  intensity,  himself  a 
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poetling  and  an  author,  as  well  as  the  companion  and  illnatrator  of 
"  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage "  (canto  iv,),  was  blotted  from  the 
page  of  life.  A  long,  strange,  varied,  chequered  career  yielded  at 
last  to  the  period  of  periods,  the  hour  of  dissolution.  Talented, 
energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  restless,  he  had  pleasure  in  the  stormier 
elements  of  life ;  yet,  singularly  enough,  sixty  years  after  the  publi- 
cation  of  his  earliest  volume  of  poems,  and  forty- five  years  after  the 
Childe  had  become  what  Shelley  called  him,  "the  Pilgrim  of 
Eternity,"  Cam  Hobhouse,  under  the  conduct  of  "  the  dunniest  of 
all  dans  '* — the  **  gaunt  gourmand  " — Death,  went  to  be  laid  in  "  one 
small  grass-grown  patch,"  and  be  henceforth  only  a  linked  memory 
to  a  great  fame. 

To  Juno  belong  also  the  death  days  of  Captain  C.  Sturt,  one  of 
the  earliest  explorers  of  Australia,  whose  merits  in  the  hasty  on- 
rush of  time  had  almost  been  forgotten,  when  his  death  recalled 
his  labours  in  bringing  within  British  ken  that  great  and  precious 

Jrovince  of  her  empire;  of  Sir  William  k  Becket,  formerly  Chief 
ustice  of  Victoria,  a  gentleman  who  had  great  literary  attainments, 
and  whose  influence  m  that  colony  was  employed  to  widen  and 
heighten  intellectual  culture ;  of  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Todd,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  antiquarians  of  Ireland,  who  had  done  much  to  elu- 
cidate the  history,  especially  the  ecclesiastical  history,  of  that 
country  of  eventfulness  and  romance,  of  mystery  and  misery,  of 
mirth  and  grief,  of  loyal  heart  and  rebellious  impulse;  and  of 
Dr.  Edward  Greswell,  famous  as  a  harmonist  of  the  Gospels,  and 
a  writer  of  extensive  research  and  great  perseverance  of  thought 
concerning  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  chronology. 

William  Jerdan,  critic,  journalist,  and  man  of  letters  in  many 
senses,  died  11th  July.  His  autobio^n^phy  contains  very  fcdl  par> 
ticulars  of  his  own  career,  and  much  information  on  the  career  of 
others.  He  displayed  a  more  than  ordinary  power  of  labour,  and 
was  quite  a  man  of  what  his  Scottish  friends  would  call  a  through- 
puttiijfi:  turn.  He  had  no  very  marked  characteristics  as  a  writer 
or  a  thinker,  but  he  had  an  appreciatire  nature,  and  did  a  good 
stroke  of  work  well  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  deserves  the 
tear  of  pity,  because,  after  a  life  of  much  efllbrt  and  great  accom- 
plishment, he  felt  sore  sorrows,  and  had  learned,  we  believe,  to 
yearn  for  the  visitation  of  welcome  death. 

Lady  Lucy  Duff  Gordon,  daughter  of  John  Austin  the  juris* 
prudeutist,  and  Sarah  Austin  (n^e  Taylor)  his  wife,  died  13th  Jnly. 
She  was  a  French  and  German  translatress  of  great  dexterity,  andp 
along  with  her  husband.  Sir  A.  Duff  Gordon,  author  of"  Sketohe« 
of  Grecian  Life,"  kept  up  high  literary  culture  in  the  midst  ol 
active  life.  She  possessed  superior  abilities,  and  cultivated  them 
assiduously ;  she  won  for  herself  the  admiration  of  many,  and  dre^ 
to  herself  sympathy,  affection,  and  respect. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  Dr.  John 
Martin  died  at  Lisbon.  He  was  a  veteran  in  literature  and  science) 
who,  after  the  exhausting  duties  of  an  arduous  profession,  yet  dei 
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voted  thooglit  to  letters  and  labour,  to  investigations  on  the  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease  in  relation  to  meteorology.  The  19th 
deprived  Liberalism  and  literature  of  the  able  and  earnest  socialist 
of  Germany,  Victor  A.  Huber,  the  historian  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, the  popularizer  of  Spanish  literature  in  Germany.  He  wai 
s  progressist  in  1848,  and  in  1852  resigned  his  professorship  of 
literature  at  Berlin  to  devote  liimself  to  the  propagation  of  co-opera- 
tive socialism  at  Wernigerode,  a  village  in  the  Hartz  mountains, 
xrhere  he  humbly  but  enthusiastically  laboured  to  introduce  a 
practical  piternalism  in  govem;nent.  and  brotherhood  in  social  life. 
He  was  but  a  few  days  ill,  and  in  his  seventy-first  year  exchanged, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  life  social  for  life  celestial.  One  word  of  friendly  re- 
TDembrance  and  personal  sorrow  may  here  be  allowed  to  one  who 
inhis  twenty-first  year  had  attained  the  highest  place  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  class  as  a  student,  and  took  up  for  graduation  a  list  of 
philosophical  works  not  then  equalled  in  any  Scottish  university. 
Devoted  to  the  ministry,  he  bad  little  opportunity  for  productive 
sathorship,  but  he  had  rare  literary  tastes,  genuine  scholarship, 
a  good  heart,  and  a  noble  spirit :  *tho  Eev.  William  Shaw  was  a 
man  whom  it  is  a  happiness  to  have  known  and  to  have  admired. 

On  2l8t  July,  the  Very  Kev.  George  Waddington,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Durham,  whose  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian— though 
somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  success  of  D'Aubigne's  volumes— was 
deservedly  considerable,  died.  He  was  a  learned  and  painstaking 
writer,  whose  aid,  in  its  early  days,  was  of  some  service  to  the 
Sofiety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  It  is,  we  think, 
to  be  reij^retted  that  his  **  History  of  the  Eelormation  "  has  been 
left  incomplete.  Our  comprehension  of  that  great  crisis  in  history 
is  not  likely  to  be  complete  until  it  has  been  looked  at  from  many 
sides,  and  been  examined  by  many  minds.  The  calm  judiciality 
vith  which  Dean  Waddington  wrote,  while  it  may  have  lessened 
ins  present  popularity,  must  have  added  future  value  to  his  eudea- 
rour  to  unfold  the  records  of  Church  history. 

Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  who  died  29th  July,  was  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary mark.  He  was  a  thorough  geologist,  conversant  alike  with 
theory  and  practice,  who  laboured  m  his  task  of  duty  with  all  the 
earnest  love  of  an  enthusiast.  He  had  nothing  of  the  hireling  in 
his  manner  of  setting  about  and  accomplishing  his  work.  The 
multitude  of  considerations  which  he  had  to  keep  constantly  before 
his  mind,  and  to  the  solution  of  which  he  brought  undaunted  in- 
dustry and  indefatigable  versatility,  wei|(hed  heavdy  upon  him — 
too  heavily,  as  the  end  proved.  Besides  his  surrey  of  Newfound- 
knd.  his  sketch  of  the  physical  structure  of  Australia,  his  voyage 
to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  on  all  of  which,  besides  his  official  re- 
ports, he  has  written  with  elegance  and  interest,  he  has  made 
most  effective  advances  towards  the  completion  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  he  has 
contributed  a  monument  of  his  geological  knowledge  and  his  lite- 
rary skill.    He  was  successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  highly  esteemed 
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among  his  confrires  ia  setenoe  for  his  kindly  urbanity,  bis  general 
information,  and  his  lively  and  ready  turn  of  helpful  thought. 

The  Hon.  Emily  Eden  (gister  of  Lord  Anckland,  of  the  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  of  Elinor  Eden,  the  first  and  last 
"ioye"  of  Premier  Pitt),  who  had  travelled  with  an  observant  eye, 
and  had  exercised  an  acute  mind  on  moral  topics,  and  in  ner 
books  of  travel  as  well  as  her  contributions  to  romance  given  evi- 
dence of  both,  died  6th  August.  Though  never  ranked  among  the 
matrons  of  this  country,  she  saw  pretty  clearly  into  the  mysteries 
of  domestic  life,  and  in  her  "  Semi-detached  House "  and  her 
**  Semi-attached  Couple  "  contributed  lively  pictures  of  home  life ; 
while  in  her  **  Up  the  Country  "  she  detailed  her  experiences  of 
life  in  India.  On  the  10th  the  Italian  geo^pher  and  mathema- 
tician. Ferdinando  di  Luca,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  much 
influence,  and  versatile  as  well  as  popular  talents,  passed,  much 
regretted,  from  this  transient  life, of  time.  Dr.  Speirs,  the  lexico- 
grapher, author  of  many  works  on  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, expired  suddenly,  after  a  few  hoars*  illness,  just  as  August 
was  making  way  for  September— in  order,  some  of  the  wags  said, 
that  he  might  have  an  august  death,  and  dispel  any  suspicion  of 
his  being  "  a  Septembrieer.**  He  was  well  known  in  Paris,  and 
useful  to  those  Englishmen  who  desired  to  see  the  external  life  of 
Paris,  but  he  had  little  absolute  connection  with  literature  proper. 

On  6th  September,  at  the  lengthened  age  of  86,  there  died  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  many  of  the  political  changes  of  the  last 
btlf-century.  Gen.  T.  P.  Thompson — the  Andrew  Marvell  of  his 
time — was  not  so  systematic  as  Jeremy  Bentbam,  so  philosophical 
as  either  James  or  John  S.  Mill,  nor  so  thorough  an  orator  as  W.  J. 
Fox,  but  he  combined  in  himself  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  them.  He  was  thorough- going  in  the  sweep'of  his  thought 
and  in  his  determination  to  apply  it  to  every  conceivable  topic. 
He  had  faith  in  his  principles,  and  hesitated  not  to  spend  and  to 
be  spent  >a  the  furtherance  or  defence  of  them.  He  was  sterlingly 
honest  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  however  adverse  to  the 
common  current,  and  he  had  sini^ilai'  aptitude  and  felicity  in 
brid^in/  these  into  concrete  comprehensibility.  His  was  the  phi- 
losophic, as  Elliott's  was  the  poetic.  Fox's  the  rhetorical,  Cobden's 
the  moral,  and  Bright's  the  political  force  of  Com  Law  repeal.  It 
is  true  that  he  brought  down  the  law  of  Christ  to  the  level  of  Ben- 
thamism, but  he  broadened  with  Christianity  the  wisdom  won  from 
the  somewhat  narrow  basis  of  the  Master  of  his  spirit.  During  a 
lifetime  extending  a  year  beyond  that  of  Bentbam,  he  was  a  per- 
sistent advocate  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number,  and  took  part  in  the  various  movements  set  on  foot  to 
realized  bat  great  political  end.  He  was  the  main  political  spirit 
of  the  Westminster  Remew,  wheii  it  was  the  philosophical  radical 
organ,  a^d  he  published  for  popular  gratuitous  distribution  six 
Tolumes  o!  his  articles  selected  from  that  repertory  of  revolutionarr 
thought.    These,  in   variety,  ability,  power,  and  pith,  form  a  oof- 
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leeiioa  of  "Ezeroues,  Literary  and  others/'  of  mmeh  iateresl  and 
▼aloe.  Thej  mu^  now  be  becoming  somewhat  eearoe.  In  1846 
SB  aatographed  copy  was  diligently,  pcrase  i  by  the  present  writer, 
lad  the  contents  siSacted  him  much  from  their  TiKorons  indsivenes* 
and  their  almost  remorseless  application  of  the  main  theories  of  the 
school  in  which  he  was  a  leader.  His  memory  has  been  but  ill- 
zequited  by  hia  party,  bat  it  will  not  sorely  be  able  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  British  pablte  that  they  have  forgotten  th*) 
merits  of  T.  P.  Thompson. 

On  9th  September,  Thomas  Watts  died,  deeply  and  deserredly  re- 
fretted  by  many  literary  men,  to  whom  he  had  been  helpful  by  bos 
eztensiTe,  almost  unequalled  knowledge  of  books,  their  topics  and 
contents.  As  keeper  of  the  Printed  Book  Department,  he  seemed 
te  ha^e  acquired,  as  if  by  insight,  yet  really  as  the  result  of  intense 
kbour,  an  aoquiintanca  with  the  immense  treasury  of  knowledge 
vkieh  the  Palace  of  Learning  contains.  He  was  a  ready  and 
eoneet  contributor  to  many  periodicals,  a  punctiliously  conscien^ 
twns  public  servant,  and  a  linguist  of  most  extensive  aoquirementA. 

Three  days  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Dr.  Peter  Mark 
Soget  went  hence.  He  was  eminent  as  a  physician  and  as  aa 
sithor  on  medical,  scientific,  and  mathematical  subjects.  He  was 
sathor  of  the  Brid^ewater  Treatise  on  "Animal  and  Vegetable 
Hiysiology  in  Eelation  to  Theology,"  and  the  literary  world  owes 
him  thanks  for  his  suggestive  if  not  exhaustive  *'  Thesaums  of 
English  Words  and  Phrases."  As  Secretary  and  Fellow  of  the 
Beyal  Society,  he  was  highly  useful  and  influential,  and  his  varied 
tal^ite  had  procured  for  him  tne  membership  and  honours  of  an 
extraordinary  number  of  societies. 

Another  link  between  our  own  age  and  the  Byronic  one  was 
Mvered  on  15th  September,  by  the  demise  of  the  Eev.  Wm.  Clark,  ' 
MJ).,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Cambridge,  who  in  his  early  years  was 
a  companion  of  the  poet,  and  who  secured  his  lordship's  vote  for  the 
prolesaorship.  He  was  a  cautious  and  conscientious  teacher  of 
anatomy  ;  he  had  considerable  powers  of  oral  exposition,  and 
though  he  published  little,  was  a  profound  scientific  thinker.  He 
was  an  earnest,  courteous,  and  accaraplished  gentleman  of  the  olden 
time,  whose  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge  were 
<h8interested  and  long- eon  turned. 

On  the  day  after  this  loss,  Thomas  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint, 
crossed  over  to  the  Majority.  He  was  a  man  of  marvellous  industry 
in  "  toiling  upward."  To  tell  the  successive  steps  of  his  useful  and 
noble  career  of  effort  and  discovery  would  not  be  an  easy,  though 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  agreeable  task.  His  svmpathids  were 
•0  thoroughly  in  favour  of  general  self-culture,  and  nis  co-operation 
with  all  endeavours  to  forward  popular  scientific  training,  that  he 
merits  from  us  a  word  of  note  as  a  teacher,  a  discoverer,  a  scientific 
writer,  and  an  instance  of  the  might  of  perseverance  in  the  progress 
oflife. 

Perhaps  we  sho^d  not  err  very  much  wcroatr^dtjz^  say  that  the 
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Bight  Bsv.  Henry  Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  the  most  toIu- 
minoiiB  ooQtrorersial  pamphleteer  of  this  age.  Oq  points  connected 
with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
Boman  Catholic  claims,  on  eaucation,  on  poor  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration, on  rubric  observance,  episcopal  ordination,  on  lay 
Scripture  readers,  the  offertory,  the  law  of  marriage,  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  the  inspiration  and  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  a  friend, 
well  up  in  these  matters,  informs  us  that  a  collection  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  Harry  of  Exeter  would  exceed  200.  He  was  a  sort  of  Lord 
wougham  of  ecclesiasticism— fiery,  restless,  rehement,  indefatig- 
able, versatile,  and  vigilant,  alert  either  for  a  hit  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, capable  though  captious,  and  master  of  a  vigorous,  violent, 
sometimes  virulent,  but  always  trenchant  style  in  speech  and  writing, 
which  gave  him  immense  advantage  in  controversial  skirmishes.  As 
the  leader  of  the  High  Church  party  of  England  he  never  consulted 
his  ease  if  their  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  any  effort  open  to 
him.  Bom  in  the  same  house  as  Whitefield,  he  had,  as  it  were,  got 
(he  mantle  of  the  great  "  stress  and  storm  "  preacher  of  a  former 
age  converted  into  an  episcopal  robe.  One  of  the  bishops  of  the  Iron 
Duke,  he  seems  to  have  had  much  of  the  ardor  Wellingiomut. 
He  was  quite  a  bishop  of  the  church  militant  order,  but  he  fought, 
let  us  hope,  the  good  fight  of  faith  in  good  earnest ;  and  now  may 
the  peace  of  Grod  in  Christ  be  his. 

On  12th  October  the  Librarian  of  Windsor  Castle,  B.  B.  Wood- 
ward, passed  from  the  living  to  take  his  place  among  the  dead,  of 
the  life-blood  of  whose  spirits,  as  preserved  in  books,  he  had  been 
the  custodier.  He  had  a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  literature 
and  art,  history  and  bibliography.  He  was  an  earnest  and  ardent 
student,  and  an  able  and  mtelligent  writer,  whose  stores  of  infor- 
mation were  readily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  consulted 
him. 

Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  on  23rd  October,  having 
completed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  succumbed,  after  a  long  illness, 
to  the  ultimate  fate.  He  was  scholarly  in  his  instincts  and  acquire- 
ments, and  had  a  refined  and  ingenious  mind.  He  carried  with  him 
from  Eton  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  the  reputation  of  a  disciplined 
and  superior  scholarship,  and  tliis  reputation  he  more  than  main- 
tained— improved.  On  entering  the  House  of  Commons,  half  a 
centHry  ago,  he  diligently  and  energetically  devoted  himself  to  the 
understanding  of  politics,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for 
eloquence  which,  by  unceasing  culture,  he  increased  till  he  becaine 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  the  age,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged in  those  great  contests — 

"  Whose  glorious  strife 
Formed  this  free  England,  and  still  guards  her  life," 

to  be  a  debater  of  surpassing  power  and  excellence.  To  a  singular 
intelligence  in  threading  the  maze  of  motive,  he  joins  polish,  clear- 
ness, causticity,  and  a  style  nicely  adjusted  to  the  purpose  and  the 
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Spirit  o{  his  speeches.  It  is  not  ours  to  pass  an j  judgment  on  the 
statesman  and  his  contributions  to  the  progress  or  stability  of  the 
Goremment.  No  sketch  can  hero  be  given  of  the  stately  manner 
and  the  skilled  courtesy  of  the  Aristocrat  of  Orators,  the  most 
urbane  of  scholars,  and  the  most  considerate  of  modem  public  men 
with  regard  to  what  he  thought  the  preventable  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  in  accordance  to  and  within  the  limits  of  the — 

"Forms  which  hem  in  the  clyic  life  of  man." 

In  the  fine  pellucid,  didactic  speech  which  his  lordship  delivered 
tf  Lord  Bector  of  the  Universitv,  his  scholarly  sympathy  and  lite- 
niy  skill  are  very  manifest.  The  taste,  elegance,  and  easy  mastery 
of  words  with  which  he  has  transferred  into  English  many  of  the 
gems  of  verse  of  ancient  times  and  foreign  critics  attest  the  versa- 
tility  and  extent  of  his  powers  ;  but  it  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  hts  transferred  the  vivid  Greek  of  Homer's  eternal  page  into 
the  very  prime  of  English  phrases  that  he  has  best  proved  tne  un« 
doabted  accuracy,  taste,  fulness,  and  excellence  of  his  scholarship. 
Sren  while  he  lived  he  might  have  used  to  his  contemporaries  the 
words  of  Nestor,  sage  in  counsel,— 

**  In  times  past 
I  lived  with  men — and  they  despised  me  not — 
Abler  in  counsel,  greater  than  yourselves. 
Soch  men  I  never  saw,  and  ne*er  shall  see.    .     .    • 
The  mightiest  they  among  the  sons  of  men. 
The  mightiest  they    .... 
With  them  I  played  my  part :  with  them  not  one 
Would  dare  to  fight,  of  mortals  now  on  earth, 
Yet  they  my  counsels  heard,  and  me  obeyed ; 
And  hear  ye  also,  for  my  words  are  wise." 

Bat  to  wise  and  noble,  brave  and  able,  there  comes,  as  to  the  poor 
tnd  woe- worn,  the  ignorant  and  the  lo^-born,  the  one  inevitable 
liotir,  when  heart  and  flesh  fail,  and  we  go  hence ;  and  in  the  latter 
M  in  the  former— 

"  Thb  fleshly  form 
Enfolds  a  subtler  which  escapes  the  worm, 
And  is  the  true  one  which  The  Maker's  breath 
Quickened  in  da»t  and  privileged  from  death." 

On  the  same  day  as  the  interpreter  of  Homer  departed  fVom 
eirth,  the  spirit  of  the  interpreter  of  the  great  Boman  epic  poet, 
Virgil,  also  passed  into  the  infinite  light.  John  Conington  hsd  a 
noble  nature  and  a  kindly  as  well  as  a  kindling  spirit.  Only  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  was  a  bright  young  spirit  at  the  University,  being 
tt  that  time  Dean  Ireland's  scholar  and  the  university  scholar, 
both  by  competitive  examination  as  the  best  Latinist  of  1844.  He 
passed  B.A.  in  the  first  class  in  1846;  in  1847  he  gained  the 
lAtin  poetry  prize  for  verses  on  "  The  Tower  of  London,"  and  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  his  college ;  next  year  the  English  Essay  priie 
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was  bis,  for  a  oompontion  on  "  The  Retpdotiye  Effaota  of  the  Fme 
Arts  and  Mechanical  Skill  on  National  Character."  In  1849,  for 
an  essaj  on  '*  The  Platonic  Idea  in  Politics,"  he  won  the  Latin  proae 
prise,  and  gained  the  Eldon  Scbolbrship  (£S00per  annum),  tenable 
for  three  years,  one  intention  of  which  is  to  "  confer  a  real  benefit 
on  meritorious  indiTidoals  who  may  hare  to  struggle  with  diflloultieB 
in  the  early  part  of  their  professional  career." 

His  future  i)rogre88  did  not  belie  these  beginniuf^.  His  labours 
as  a  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  his  university,  bis  translations  of 
classics,  Greek  and  Eoman,  and  his  editions  of  classics  for  studj 
and  reference,  are  too  well  known  to  require  note  or  comment  hare. 
He  seems,  in  the  hour  of  his  first  triumphs,  to  haya  resolved,  in  th^ 
words  he  gives  to  Nisus  in  the  ^neid, — 

**  No  after  day 
This  hour's  fair  promise  shall  betray, 
Be  Fate  but  kind.** 

And  nobly  did  he  strive  for  fame  against  fate.  At  the  early  age  of 
forty-four,  with  whole  continents  of  efibrt  lying  before  mm,  he 
"  vanished  into  light." 

Only  on  the  day  after  completing  his  seventy-fifth  year,  William 
Bamsay,  a  man  of  taste,  readiness,  resourse,  and  knowledge,  died 
on  23th  October.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Paston  Letters,"  of 
an  abstract  of  "  Hudibras,"  and  author  of  **  Shakspere  in  Ger- 
many." He  was  connected  with  Charles  Knight  in  almost  all  his 
periodical  publications,  and  amidst  illaess  and  toil  the  lamp  of  life 
flickered  in  the  socket  and  went  out.  A  far  more  sudden  stroke 
deprived  the  literary  and  historical  world  of  the  ingenioas  and  con- 
scientious labours  of  John  Bruce,  whose  "  calendars  "  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  clearness  and  fulness.  As  editor  of  Cowper, 
of  many  works  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  of  the  old  series  of  the 
OentUmant  Magazine^  he  won  golden  opinions,  not  rewards.  He 
was  an  able^  earnest,  cheerful,  and  indefatigable  worker.  Instant 
death  snatched  him  at  once  into  the  Presence. 

The  old  Greek  proverb  from  Menander — "  He  whom  the  gods 
love  dies  young,"  a  proverb  which  Byron  has  exquisitely  turned 
thus: — 

"  Heaven  gives  its  favourites  early  death — ** 

is,  we  may  say,  not  always  true ;  for  "  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven 
is  love ;"  and  surely  he  who,  after  exercising  prudence,  sa^oit^r* 
industry,  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  prosperity,  finding  his 
store  of  treasure  more  than  suffice  tor  the  fulfilment  of  tho  dreams 
of  kings,  so  turned  the  channel  of  his  benevolence  that  he  justly 
earned  the  rare  and  more  rarely  deserved  title  of  "the  Poor 
Man's  Friend,"  can  scarcely  have  been  an  object  of  displeasure  to 
the  heavenly  Eye.  George  Peabody  seems  to  have  taken  the  idea 
of  "  Abon  Ben  Adhem."— 

"Write  me  as  one  who  loves  hit  faDow-men."  glc 


Of  all  die  names  ingcribed  on  the  bright  page  on  which  the  angel 
Philaothropj  writes  the  pccorda  of  men's  doings,  his  seems  to  take 
the  lead  in  spontaneitjr  aad  purity,  so  that  surely  among  the  gains 
of  eternity  we  may  write  this  loss  to  the  earth  and  time. 

llie  Bey.  William  Harness  died,  unbeneficed,  close  on  the  verge 
of  eightr  years;  he  had  seen,  and  been  a  part  ot  literary  life  in 
the  briOiant  period  when  the  last  century  closed  and  thi^  one 
opened.  He  had  enjoyed  communion  with  many  of  the  best  and 
fleatest  of  those  whose  names  gire  brilliancy  to  the  pages  of  the 
Cterary  history  of  our  era,  and  he  had  sympathies  such  as  made 
hia  beloved  by  many  of  them.  He  gave,  as  his  legacy  to  letters, 
a  pre&oe  to  the  memoir  of  Miss  Mitford,  recently  publidhed. 

Attheearly  age  of  thirty -three^a  young  clergyman  of  much  promise 
and  rapidly  extending  power,  J.  C.  Bryce,  went,  as  he  said,  "home." 
He  had  toiled  laboriously  throbgh  the  taskwork  of  preliminair 
life  amid  much  difEioulty,  and  had,  from  the  earliest,  employed  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  progresg  ;  in  hb  eagerness  to  make 
known  the  "  glad  tidings "  with  which  he  was  charged,  he  oyer- 
wrought  a  constitution  flJready  enfeebled  by  the  earnest  toils  of  the 
stodeot.  He  was  a  rare  and  a  happy  spiritually  inclined  nature. 
He  had  aspirations  which  have  been  nipped  by  the,  to  us  appa- 
rently,  untimely  frost  of  death ;  but  in  the  other  yineyard  of  the 
Great  Taskmaster,  spirits  may  ripen  in  the  exceeding  glory  of  a 
light  rarpassing  that  of  earthly  suns. 

William  H.  Coxey,  the  Sanscritist,  an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  cuneiform  studies  to  which  Oriental  languages  incline,  died, 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  December  18th.  He  was  a  diligent  scholar 
at  Charterhouse,  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  an  admirable  student. 
He  became,  in  1861,  uniyersity  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  then 
assistant  in  the  Oriental  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
186-5  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  King's  College,  London, 
but  was  subsequently  appointed,  in  1869»  Assistant  in  the  Educa- 
tion IDepartment  at  Calcatta.  As  Professor  of  History  and 
Pfanosopny  at  Kistagar,  his  health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Museum,  and  despite  pain  and  illness,  he  prosecuted  his  duties  till 
death  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart — and  all  was  still. 

Thus  has  passed  the  year ;  and  we  haye  noticed  a  few  of  those 
who  haye  made  the  recess  from  the  personal  to  the  infinite  life ; 
whose  anchor  has  been  weighed  to  speed  from  the  insular  existence 
of  time  to  the  wider  and  yaster  being  of  eternity  ;  and  who  haye 
undergone  the  great  change.  We  haye  been  able  to  note  only  a  few 
of  thode  who  haye  gone  beyond  the  yeil  of  human  things.  Many 
are  the  worthy  who  haye  gone  from  among  men,  of  whom  the  huge 
s^^oeldng  world  knew  Utile  and  thought  less.  Slight  is  the  hold 
men  haye  of  life,  still  slighter  eyen  is  the  hold  they  haye  on  man's 
resiembranoe.  When  the  chill  shadow  of  the  scythe-bearer  falls 
upon  the  aching  heart  of  those  who  feel  the  bereayement,  men  are 
stertled  into  a  sense  of  their  loss ;  but  the  shadow  passes  off  as  the 
sunshine  of  life  rises  on  their  onm  hearts  and  affects  their  pulses,  and 
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the  forge tlesa  too  often  becomes  the  forgotten.    Is  man's  life — 

"  Only  an  isthmus  of  time 
Between  two  eternities." 

Or  is  it  not  rather  a  work  or  a  warfare,  in  which  there  is  joy  in 
making  a  ^ood  fight,  and  a  gladness  unspeakable  when  all  is  over 
and  peace  has  come  ?  Life  is  at  best  a  hope — death  is  an  embalmed 
memory  ;  and  memory  itself  is  a  sort  of  resurrection.  Life  is  not 
transient ;  it  is  permanent.  It  is  an  indestructible  force,  it  is  for 
erer  a  fact.  We  have  laid  our  little  bouquet  of  forget-me-not  on 
the  graves  of  the  dead  in  1869,  with  a  sense  of  the  suence  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  leaves  fall  and  man  departs.  But  while  we 
feel  that  life  is  to  be  loved,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  thought 
and  action ;  death  is  not  to  bo  feared  as  the  end— it  is  rather  the 
transfer — of  being.  Death  is  change — the  music  of  a  sweet  Fonff 
interrupted,  but  to  be  begun  again  in  new  company.  Death  leaves 
but  a  memory  on  earth,  but  it  transports  life  into  new  scenes  and 
prospects.  Death  is  immortality.  If  a  dewdrop  or  a  raindrop 
can  hold  heaven  within  them,  need  a  human  soul  doubt  its  capacity 
to  feel  the  eternal  within  it,  if  it  but  open  to  the  grace  that  is 
offered?  However  this  may  be,  there  is  truth  in  the  saying  of 
Goethe,  which  we  quote  in  Whe well's  hexameters  :— 

*'  The  touching  image  of  death  standti 
Not  as  a  fear  to  the  wise,  and  not  as  an  end  to  the  pious. 
That  it  sends  to  the  business  of  life,  and  teaches  him  action ; 
This  one  finds  in  it  solace,  and  hope  of  a  glorious  future. 
Each  in  death  sees  life." 

" Herman  and  Dorothea** —  Urania, 


Thb  Queen  gives  two  gold  medals  annually  to  the  Boyal  G-eograpKcrs, 
one  called  the  Founder's  and  the  other  the  Victoria  Medal.  They  are 
given  to  those  two  persons,  of  whatever  nation,  who  have  done  most  in 
furtheriog  the  progress  of  geographical  science.  This  year  the  Tictoria 
gold  medal  is  most  deservedly  awarded  to  Mrs.  Mary  Soroerville,  for  her 
*•  Physical  Geography  ; "  a  work  which,  written  by  any  hand,  would  richly 
deserve  the  distinction,  but  which  all  the  more  merits  to  be  marked  with 
such  a  signal  honour,  because  it  is  a  woman*s  contribution  to  scientific 
education.  We  believe  that  no  one  in  all  Europe  will  grudge  Mrs.  Somep- 
ville  the  high  distinction  which  she  has  gained.  Although  specially  oigna- 
lising  her  services  to  geographical  instruction,  it  has,  of  course,  a  natural 
reference  to  the  almost  iiniversal  physical  learning  which  this  accomplished 
lady  has  shown— not  least  in  those  admirable  volumes  upon  "  Microscopic 
and  Molecular  Science'*  with  which  she  has  very  lately  favoured  her  coun- 
trymen. The  Founder's  medal  goes  to  M.  Nordenskiold,  for  his  recent  ex- 
plorations within  the  Arctic  circle.    This  reward  also  has  been  nobly 
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poetic  Critique. 

{Continued  from  page  391,  Vol  XXXI.) 

Harmony  of  expretsion,  choiceness  of  phraseolo^,  aptness  of 
imagery  and  uDcommonness  of  thought  and  association,  are  almost 
alirays  characteristic  of  poetry.  These  are  the  elements  of  the 
originality  which  constitutes  the  poet  a  maker.  He  makes  a  sub- 
ttantire  addition  to  man's  wealth  of  expressed  emotion,  and  the 
ennoblement  of  hi«  cujitomary  ideas.  It  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  endeavour  to  achieve  poetry,  that  the  idea  is 
the  embryo,  that  rergification  is  only  the  form  and  vesture — the 
flowerage  of  the  thoughts ;  the  fluency  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
mere  melody  of  phraseology,  do  not  constitute  poetry ;  they  are 
only  imitations,  like  wax  or  paper  flowers,  not  the  real  and  true 
efflaences  of  beauty  and  thoughtfulness.  Not  a  few  of  those  who 
forward  yerses  seem  to  us  to  Jail  in  grasping  the  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  originality  of  diction  and  originality  of  matter,  and 
bence  they  miatake  outward  form  for  the  genuine  reality  of  true 
poetry. 

Here  are  some  lines  who»e  inner  e^enco  U  poetry,  and  whose  outward 
expression,  though  perhaps  a  Uttle  stiff,  i"*  fairly  chosen  and  well  put  to- 
gether. They  appear  to  us,  liovrerer,  to  be  rather  fragmentary,  as  if  they 
were  but  a  slip  from  a  branch  of  oUves  of  a  large ^  growth.  If  not,  we 
would  suggest  that  they  would,  on  the  whole,  bo  materially  improved  by 
•ome  introductory  lines  to  place  us  in  the  proper  point  of  view  for  taking 
in  their  meaning  ;  such,  perhaps,  as — 

Angels  one  eve,  from  out  the  listening  skies. 

Proclaimed  "glad  tidings"  of  Ghxi's  mysteries,— 

That  Christ  had  come  a  priest  to  ransom  men. 

And  lead  them  into  God's  own  flock  again. 

He  lived,  wrought,  taught,  and  died,  then  rose  on  high 

Conqueror  o'er  sin — our  sours  fieroe  enemy ; 

Tet  left  behind  Him  a  supreme  command 

To  teach  His  love  to  the  apostle  band ; 

They,  too,  the  glorious  trust  to  others  gave, 

To  tell  of  Christ— omnipotent  to  save. 

Here  followeth  the  poem  as  it  has  reached  our  hands,  with  one  or  two 
toggesttons  as  to  the  artistry  of  words  which  may,  in  our  opinioi),  improve 
the  versification  and  stmcture  of  the  verses.  We  suppose  if  W.  O.  is 
indined  to  take  offence  at  our  freedom,  he  will  consider  that  he  has  fair 
gtne  before  him  for  attack,  and  he  will  not  require  to  thirst  Job-like  for 
opportunity,  and  say,  **  Oh  that  my  critic  now  would  write  some  lines." 
But  we  ret(M0t  him  too  muoh  to  believe  that  he  will  take  amiss  oar  kind- 
liiMs  of  intent. 
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Thej  held  us  out  a  peerless,  glorious  Heayen, 

Far-passing  upper  sun-rays  earthward  driven; 

Where  sits  the  Eternal  awfully  benign^  [sublime 

Beckoning  who  to  Immortal  Life  would  climb, 

But  told  how  only  through  the  Lamb  once  slain, 

Souls,  Faith-wing*d,  rise  to  walk  the  golden  plain  ;  [its 

That  bathed  in  His  redeeming  precious  blood, 

The  sin-sad  soul  at  prayer  finds  peace  with  Gk>dL  [by 

Then  pressed  the  linked  truth  upon  the  heart, 

Of  tireless  watch  and  prayer  on  human  part ;  [our  soul's 

Of  vigorous  toil  'gainst  raging  lusts  at  war 

Within — e*er  aiming  Christ liness  to  mar. 

And  said,  the  baleful  soul-foes  bent  on  spoil,  [these 

Yile  tempers,  passions  foul,  base  self-lovet,  all  rself-loye's  moU 

Mustprostrate  lie^  enslain  by  sword  All-prayer,  [fall 

And  Heaven's  full  light,  faith,  lore,  peace,  purity  dwell  there   [hope 

Ah,  blest  attainment,  triumph  of  rich  grace !  [Christ's 

Spirit  Divine,  from  out  thine  Holy  place 

Breathe,  in  celestial  influence,  gracious  forth 

Thy  quickening  breath ;  reveal  to  us  Life's  worth. 

For  we,  through  Him,  than  conquerors  more  woidd  be. 

Who  loved,  washed,  and  enthroneth  us  Immortally.    W.  O.     [m 


Here  is  a  pretty  idea — from  a  youth  of  seventeen  summers — which  has 
poetry  in  it : — 

A  Soir0. 

O !  the  oft-roamed  banks  of  the  clear  flowing  Kene, 

Te  are  dear,  passing  dear,  unto  me  ; 
All  arrayed  in  that  daisy-pied  carpet  of  green. 

Where  in  my  childhood  hath  sported  with  glee,  [I*^® 

Ah  !  in  happinese  there  with  my  comrades  I've  played,      [gladness  oft  . 

Free  from  trouble  as  lark  on  the  w  ing, 
Till  the  twilight  of  eve  'gan  to  merge  in  the  shade,  [into 

And  the  chorittA^s  ceased  to  sing.  [choir  of  the  woods 

Chortu :— O  !  the  oft-roamed  banks,  Ac. 

[O !]  I  muse  on  those  days  when  my  heart  was  all  clear    [omit  O 

Like  the  dew,  crystal  dew,  of  the  morn, 
Wlien  I  gamboled  as  free  as  the  balmy  fresh  air 

On  the  wings  of  the  prairie  breeze  borne.  [meadow 

There  I  felt  wnat  I  never  shall  realize  more, 

For  the  blossoms  of  joy  *gan  to  bloom,  [Then  .  .  .  were  in  bloom 

But  they  now  are  all  dea!d,  like  the  ages  of  yore. 

And  my  spirit  is  eunken  in  gloom.  [sunk  in  deep 

Chorus .— [O !]  I  muse  on  those  days,  &c, 

Sbito. 

If  the  essential  formal  elements  of  a  song  be  that  it  wells  up  out  of  the 
heart  from  emotion's  ecstasy,  and  finds  itself  unconscioiisly  musio— in 
short,  if  a  song  most  be  something  able  to  be  sung,  that  is,  be  uttered 
musically  with  the  same  series  of  recurrent  notes,  verse  after  veise^  we 
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doubt  Erato  has  not  nisceeded  in  his  endeavoun.  Ljpo  aprightline m  he 
has,  and  there  is  a  lilt  in  the  caper  of  his  words  $  bat  oonsistoncj  of  phraso 
and  tone,  the  o^eroome  of  the  emotiye  nuh,  is  not  preeerred. 

The  other  song,  on  **  Lenore,"  hj  Ebato,  being  in  opposition  to  the  law 
of  letter-press,  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  I  hsTo  not  been 
able  to  use.  Perhaps  if  he  had  a  copj  beside  him  it  may  be  useful  to 
remsrk  on  that  song,  first,  that  in  a  mild  calm  e? ening  the  moon  does  not 
tweep  through  the  skies ;  second,  that  the  light  of  a  ladj's  eyes  would 
scar^j  be  enough  to  **  bathe  in."  1  am  aware  that  he  maj  quote  against 
me  the  sonnet  of  the  world-renowned  tihakspere,  163— 

'*  The  hath  for  m  j  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire — eiy  mi*lrft$*$  tfycs  '*•» 

bat  at  what  a  cost  will  he  do  it  ?  for  primo^  one  of  the  first  of  liring  poets, 
(Gerald  Massej)  affirms  thej  are  not  Slmkspere's  lines ;  secmmfo,  Shakepere 
means  **  the  agency  of  healing,"  while  Erato  means  "the  act  of  oletnring 
ddiehtedly ;"  but  tertio,  if  the  ideas  are  siinilar,  where  is  Erato's  originalitr. 
But  again,  we  object  that  a  young  lover  must  be  a  self-Ioyer  who,  ad- 
drefsing  the  charmer  of  his  sfiection,  wishes  time  to  »tand  motionless, 
'that  mjf  preaence  might  linger  with  ^o«,"  instead  of  turning  the  phrase, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  **that  thy  presence  might  linger  with  me;"  and  Erato 
may  take  our  word  for  it—and  if  he  doubt  that  we  shall  appeal  to  Miss 
Lenore  in  substantiation — that  young  hidies  do  not  care  about  lovers  who 
promise  that  ihty  "  ever  will  dream  "  abcut  a  time  when  they  shall  be  one 
(V09),  iastead  of  setting  about  it  without  dreaming,  but  in  serioua  reality. 
Still  Erato  has  an  arch  kind  of  humour,  and  a  fair  tripping  muse  on  the 
wbcde,  and  we  hope — 

'*That  he  may  his  dreams  soon,  as  nonsense,  give  o*er; 
May  win,  wed,  and  comfort  his  lovely  Lenore." 

Another  lorer,  stricken  in  soul,  comes  like  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet, 

**  The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  *gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire."  ^ 

B.  F.  takes  up  the  ghostly  refrain,  and  with  a  very  pretty  suegestiT 
though  inartistic—  song  reiterates  the  old,  old  story  of  false  ncarl  and 
constancy,  with  the  reqmiem — 


"BxiOHBSB  Mb.** 

Wlien  thoa  roam'st  where  Avon  gently  glideth, 

And  the  winds  hum  o'er  the  pleasant  lea, 
Wfafle  the  jinking  sunshine  slyly  hideth — 
Then  remember  me! 

There  is  a  tune  which  Atou  water  siugeth, 

ffingeth  sadly,  sadly  as  can  be ; 
There  is  a  memory  which  the  sunshine  bringeth,  r^^^^i  _ 
Known  to  you  and  me.       ^d  by  v^OOglC 
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Should'|t  thou  wander  where  the  sea's  breast  heaTeth, 

In  unrest,  moaning  piteoosly, 
Or  where  a  cypress  o'er  some  grayestone  griereth, 
Then  remember  me ! 

I  hare  an  unrest  of  the  heart,  it  moveth, 

Wilder,  sadder,  than  the  aching  sea, 
It  ncTer  loTed,  and  was  betrayed — yet  loTeth ; 
So  'tis  not  like  me. 

Over  a  place  of  death  the  cypress  w^yetb. 

And  its  tears  fall  on  it  uselessly — 
But  my  heart  cannot  get  the  death  it  crareth — 
I  remember  thee ! 

To  me  a  heart's  truth  once  was  pledged,  and  erer. 

Were  the  words  said  meant  to  be 
Held  sacred !    But,  alas !  they've  neyer 

.       Been  true  of  you  to  me. 


B.  F. 


Paeisiah  Pbkxtdontms. — French  journalists  and  artists  are  seldom 
content  with  the  names  which  Heayen  has  allotted  them.  The  Frenchman 
is  anxious,  above  all,  that  the  name  which  he  signs  to  an  article,  or  which 
appears  as  his  on  a  play-bill,  shall  have  a  striking  uncommon  appearance, 
which  may  separate  its  owner  from  the  yulgar.  A  Parisian  has  written  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  this  mania,  to  unmask  all  his  pseudonjmoas 
contemporaries  for  the  edification  of  the  public.  We  are  told  in  this  work 
that  the  name  of  Mdme.  George  Sand  is  Dudeyant ;  of  M.  de  PersignY, 
Fialin ;  of  Arsdne  Houssaye,  Housset ;  of  M.  Gbanier  de  Caasagnac,  simply 
Granier  (the  '*  de  Oassagnac  was  tacked  on  when  M.  Granier  beoune  an 
official  candidate) ;  of  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  the  biographer,  Gigot  (there  is 
some  excuse  here) ;  of  Michael  Masson,  author  of  the  "  Gontes  de  1' Atelier," 
Gaudichot ;  of  Belyal,  the  singer,  Ghififot  (these  two  are  excusable  again,-- 
no  Frenchman  with  such  a  name  as  6biudichot  or  Gafifot  could  make  bis 
way  in  France) ;  of  Mdme.  Caryalho,  Caryailhe ;  of  Marie  Cabel,  of  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  Cabu;  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  Loyson  (Loyson  means 
"the  gosling");  and  of  the  well-known  restaurateur,  Peters,  Fraise— i.  e.| 
strawberry,  which  name  appears  more  appropriate  than  the  pseudonym.  It 
is  rare  that  a  Frenchman,  being  possessed  of  authentic  title,  conceals  it  out 
of  modesty ;  neyertheless,  this  happens  in  the  case  of  Cham  and  Gill,  the 
two  caricaturists,  the  first  of  whom  is  Viscount  de  Ko^,  and  the  seciMid 
Count  de  Guinea ;  and  in  that  of  M.  Henry  Bochefort,  who,  as  most  people 
are  aware,  is  Count  de  Bochefort  Lucay. — Pall  Mall  Oasetle. 
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mtoty  of  England  Jh>m  the  Fall  of  Wblsey  to  tk$  Defeat  qf  ike 
Spanish  Armada.  By  Jamss  Avthoht  Froitbv,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Sxeter  GoUege,  Oxford.  Vols.  XI.  and  XII.,  being 
^eF^  and  Sixth  Yolomefl  of  *'  The  Beign  of  Elisabeth ;"  with 
a  copious  Index  to  the  Twelve  Vols.,  of  which  the  entire  work 
consists.    London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 

Tffi  moment  of  the  conception  or  the  inception  of  a  great  design 
poiseflses  a  strong  interest  for  human  curiosity — especiallj  when 
uuit  design  has  been  completed,  and  the  originator  can  write  Jlnie 
nronat  opus.  The  coming  to  hand  of  these  two  Yolumes  from  the 
pen  of  one  whom  even  a  hostile  critic^himself  a  labourer  in  the 
Mme  field  of  letters— admits  to  be  "  the  ablest  of  modem  histo- 
rians," recalls  such  an  erei^t.  About  seyenteen  years  ago,  in  the 
winter  of  1853,  as  nearly  as  we  can  remember  the  story,  J.  A. 
Fronde,  Charles  Xingsley,  H.  T.  Buckle,  and  Henry  Eingsley,  in 
the  fine  enthusiasm  of  youthful  energy,  were  looking  about  them 
for  open  space  for  effort  and  endeayour,  and  were  determining  to 
bring  "the  progress  school"  into  a  more  prominent  inteliec- 
tnal  nosition  by  doing  something  in  literature  worthy  of  the 
thonghts  that  breathea  within  their  spirits  so  earnestly.  In  the 
eager  conyersations  then  held  as  to  what  possible  department  of 
letters  could  supply  an  interesting  life-work,  the  talk  turned  upon 
^  "  Comic  History  of  Bome,"  which  Gilbert  k  Becket  had  then 
neently  issued,  and  this  recalled  the  *'  Comic  History  of  England," 
piiUished  in  1848  by  the  same  writer ;  as  well  as  Macaulay^s  "  His* 
foiy/'  the  rhetorical  efferyescence  of  which  had  excited  the  liyeliest 
interest.  The  former  some  of  the  party  were  almost  prei>ared  to 
denounce  as  a  crime,  the  latter  they  were  nearly  as  much  inclined 
to  declare  to  be  a  mistake — as  being  written  without  faith,  though 
written  about  an  age  of  intense  and  feryent  faith.  Thev  held  ttuit 
^e  true  key  to  history  was  to  know  what  faith  lay  at  the  heart  of 
life.  That  inyested  with  sacredness  the  eyents  of  the  periods  of 
^  past.  As  frith  the  sudden  impulse  of  an  inspiration,  Mr. 
fade's  face  lighted,  and  his  eye  beamed,  while  he  said,  "  I  shall 
^te  the  histoiy  of  the  struggle  of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
nd  proye  the  inspiriting  might  of  purpose  in  the  record  of  j^ro- 
gnis."  At  that  time  Fronde  was  weakly  and  wan,  the  disappoint- 
i&e&ts  of  life  had  fallen  heayily  upon  him,  and  his  friends,  though 
^  considered  it  quite  improbable  that  he  should  eyer  complete 
tt  undertaking  so  rast,  glad  to  find  an  absorbing  pursuit  for  nim, 
prompted  and  enoouragM  him  in  his  ambition*  The  aim  of  writing 
^  History  of  the  New  Birth  of  the  British  Nation  seemed  to  have 
Operated  like  a  new  birth  to  his  own  spirit,  and  he  settled  himself 
to  the  aehieyement  of  hia  great  work.  The  intensity,  earnestness, 
^indnatrywith  which  he  has  laboured  at  hit  exposition  of  the 
F'^^Uem  of  jRroftaftaotism  in  lgt>glfn<i  may  be  rooghly  estimated 
lt70.  I, 
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bj  a  fflance  at  the  contents  of  the  twelre  huge  yolnmes  which  have 
passed  under  his  pen  within  the  serenteen  ^ears  which  have  elapsed 
between  the  conception  and  the  oomplenon  of  the  scheme ;  and 
this  not  the  exclosiye  labour  of  these  years  onlv,— for  in  the  mean- 
while he  has  giyen  much  time  to  editorial  toil,  and  has  given  off 
from  his  actiye  intelligenoe  his  *'  Short  Studies  on  G^at  Subjects," 
his  address  to  the  students  at  St.  Andrew's,  &c. 

Bt  this  means,  as  we  have  said,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
mechanical  quantity,  but  not  of  the  mental  quality  of  Uie  labour 
expended  on  the  great  problems  of  the  Tudor  age.  It  is  only 
when  we  comoare  the  state  of  knowledge  on  this  topic  prior  to  his 
efforts  with  wnat  it  is  now — when  we  weigh  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  comprehension  and  the  settlement  of  the  contro- 
yersies  involved  in  the  subject,  and  the  pertinent  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  intrigues  of  the  time  he  has 
brought  together,  that  we  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  this  seven- 
teen years'  labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  from  no  foreboding 
Uea  that  life  is  waning  with  him«  that  he  has  curtailed  his  plan 
and  circumscribed  his  design.  Though  the  present  volumes  do 
bring  down  the  History  to  a  time  when  the  curtain  can  be  dropped 
in  full  accordance  with  the  dramatic  character  of  the  story,  yet  we 
hope  it  has  been  chiefly  a  nublisher's  anxiety  to  secure  a  complete 
book  that  has  weighed  with  him,  and  that  he  will  yet,  in  a  supple- 
ment of  two  more  volumes,  supply  a  narrative  of  the  remaming 
jears  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when,  the  great  labour  and  care  of  her 
me  being  accomplished,  she  was  able  to  breathe  and  live  with  more 
confidence.  Surely  Mr.  Eroude  will  not  willingly  forbear  from 
detailing  to  us  what  may  be  called  Hie  Shaksperian  era  of  the 
History  of  the  Tudors. 

This  Tudor-Stuart  period  of  British  history  not  only  introduces 
us  into,  but  keeps  us  within  a  perfect  maze  of  romance.  Hie  pas- 
sions and  the  capricious  intrigues,  personal,  social,  and  politicaJ,  oT 
two  clever  scheming  women,  really  rivals,  yet  outwardly  friends, 
and  entrusted  with  sovereign  sway  in  troublous  times,  when  policy 
has  a  tendency  to  sink  or  shrink  into  cunning,  constitute  the  very 
first  elements  in  the  programme  of  a  romance.  There  we  have 
loves  and  hates,  with  lowers  and  enemies,  of  which  not  imf^e- 

auently  the  former  are  hated  and  the  latter  beloved.  In  these 
lie  contendings  of  ambition  complicate  still  more  the  ravelled 
skein  of  events ;  while  the  jealousy  of  principals,  the  treachery  of 
agents,  the  dishonesty  of  all  more  or  less,  bring  about  an  em- 
broglio  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend,  and  perfectly 
impossible  to  narrate  with  straightforwardness  and  consistency. 
Then  public  life  in  those  times  was  as  full  of  intrigue  and  passiofi, 
of  allianees  and  misalliances,  as  private  life  was ;  political  coori- 
ships  and  jiltings,  jealousies  and  reconciliations,  come  about  witli 
nearly  as  httle  apiparent  oausati?e  agency  as  the  drama  of  a  dreana. 
To  get  this  inconsequent  in.  conseoutiveness,  and  this  inconsecu* 
live  sequsnoe  msppea  out  and  detailed,  explained  anc^  expounded. 
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would  he  highlj  agroeabto  and  pleaMmt,  if  one  oooldonly  p«rtaAd» 
one's  f elf  of  the  tnith  of  it  all,  thia  romance  of  realitj. 

Wlienerer  we  have  anch  oombinationa  of  persona  and  inoidenta, 
and  endeavour  to  acoount  for  them,  either  as  they  were  or  as  we 
snppoae  that  they  hare  been,  we  ^et  inTolred  in  controversy,  and 
eontroyeray,  too,  which  is  nearly  mterminable.  The  yarietiea  of 
emotion  and  motiye  which  may  be  considered  as  capable  of  ex- 
plaining these  things  aatisfactorUy,  must  vary  greatly,  according  to 
(mt  theory  of  life,  history,  morala,  and  politics.  Where  the  facta  of 
hiatory  are  themselyea  romantic,  and  the  motiyea  which  have  led 
to  them  partake  of  romance,  mystiBcation  is  snre  to  beclond  the 
■linda  of  thoee  who  seek  to  comprehend  them.  Of  what  a  web  of 
romance  has  Elizabeth  been  the  centre !  Is  not  Mary  Stuarf  s 
name  anggestiye  of  innumerable  enig^naa  of  the  heart,  of  fate,  and 
of  policy  P  Leicester  and  Murray,  Knox  and  Burleigh,  Bamley 
aact  Babin^n,  Philip  of  Spain  and  James  VI.  of  Scotland— are 
they  not  riddles  which  are  worse  to  read  than  those  given  by  the 

Shinx  P    Then  there  are  the  mysteries  of  the  Vatican — Pius  V., 
10  excommunicated  the  queen,  and  of  the  sly,  cold,  sage  Sixtus,, 
who  encouraged  Philip  II.  in  his  Armada  expedition ;  and  there 
arise  such  events  of  interest  as  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in 
Fraaee,  the  Norfolk  conspiracy,  the  French  Alliance,  the  Irish 
Sebellion,  the  contests  between  Uie  Crown  and  the  Commona  about 
oflDstitotional  rights,  Sui,,  all  of  them  affording  food  for  thought, 
ss  well  as  supplying  elements  for  controversy.    These,  though  Mr. 
Fronde  haa  often  treated  with  surpaaaing  skill,  he  haa  not  alwaya 
neeeeded  in  solving,  and  indeed  he  sometimes  seems  to  think  that 
kiatory  is  a  field  of  research  peculiarly  full  of  insoluble  problems. 
Wmle  in  these  volomes  we  see  no  palpable  evidences  of  the 
fulnre  of  the  cunning  of  the  author^s  hand,  we  think  traces  occur 
■ore  frequently  of  a  cynical  scorn  of  the  actors  who  play  their 
psrts  before  hun.    They  do  not  appear  to  him  the  stately  figures 
a  the  great  pageantry  of  events  which  they  have  been  represented 
to  be.     But  he  has  himself  here,  to  appearance,  become  a  dupe 
to  a  fallacry  of  the  imagination.     He   has  got  behind  the  cur* 
tsoaa,  and  he  has  seen  tli^  preparations  for  the  play  ;  while  those 
iho  have  handed  down  their  impressions  of  these  actors  have 
^jmenXty  only  been  spectators,  or  have  been  but  imperfectly  ac- 
oiaintea  with  the  whole  action.    Besides,  the  scorn  with  whioh  he 
tooka  on  the  transactions  of  that  time  of  intrigue  is,  in  reality,  in 
Miie  measure  the  growth  and  product  of  the  efforts  these  great 
sftors  made  in  their  day  to  bring  life  into  working  order  by  inspi- 
riting  action  with  new  ideas.     He,  going  back  from  the  light  of  the 
nesent  into  the  darkness  of  the  past,  sees  the  blackness  intensi- 
nsd ;  they,  uressing  forward  from  the  darkness  of  their  own  position 
into  the  lignt  of  the  future,  hoped  much  would  be  hidden  whioh 
time  hai  now  revealed. 

We  hope,  in  our  next,  to  supply  selections  on  some  of  the  above- 
noted  points,  which  may  indicate  the  value  of  these  volumes,  and 
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help  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  high  rank  assi^ed  to  Mr. 
Fronde  at  the  modem  historian  of  Tador  England ;  m  the  mean- 
time we  present  the  following  as  a  "  taste  of  his  quality  :*' — 

Thb  Dsfbat  or  the  Spahish  Abmada.^To  the  ships  at  PJ^oath 
the  news  was  as  a  message  of  salTStion.  Bj  thrift  and  short  rations,  bj 
good  management,  contented  care,  and  hiTish  oie  of  priTste  means,  there 
was  still  one  week's  provisions  in  the  msgasioes,  with  powder  and  shot  for 
one  day's  sharp  fighting,  according  to  BngUsh  notions  of  what  fighting 
ought  to  be.  They  had  to  meet  the  enemj,  as  it  were,  with  one  arm  ban- 
daged by  their  own  SoTcreign ;  but  all  wants,  all  difficulties,  were  forgotten 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  come,  and  (hat  they  could  grapple  with  him 
before  they  were  dissolved  by  starration. 

The  warning  light  flew  on  to  London,  swift  messengers  galloping  behind 
it.  There  was  saddling  and  arming  in  village  and  town,  and  masters 
flocking  to  their  posts.  Loyal  England  forgot  its  difference  of  creeds,  and 
knew  nothing  but  that  the  invader  was  at  the  door.  One  thins  was  want- 
ing, a  soldier  to  take  the  supreme  command ;  but  the  Queen  mund  what 
she  needed,  found  it  in  the  person  in  whom,  in  her  eyes,  notwithstanding 
his  offences  in  the  Low  Countries,  all  exceUences  were  still  combined — her 
own  Leicester.  Worse  appointment  could  not  possibly  have  been  made ; 
but  even  Leicester  was  luted  into  a  kind  of  hero  by  the*excitement  of  the 
moment.  He  was  not  a  coward,  and  not  entirely  afooL  Tilbury  had  been 
chosen  as  the  place  where  the  force  was  to  assemble  which  was  intended  to 
cover  London.  It  was  the  lowest  spot  where  the  Thames  could  be  easily 
crossed,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  on  which  side  of  the  rirer  the  enemy 
might  choose  to  approach.  Leicester  flew  at  once  to  his  post  there,  and  bo 
&r  he  had  fulfilled  his  duty,  that  he  had  sixteen  thousand  men  with  him  at 
Tilbury,  with  thirty  thousand  forming  rapidly  in  his  rear,  out  of  the  mus- 
ters of  the  midlana  counties,  before  Parma  could  have  advanced,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  within  a  da^'s  march  of  London. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  night  of  the  19-29th,  while  the  Armada  was  still  some 
leagues  to  the  south  cf  the  Lizard,  the  wind  blowing  firesh  into  Pljmouth 
Sound,  the  Queen's  ships  and  a  few  of  the  prirateers  were  warped  out  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  Mount  Edgecombe.  AU  hands  went  merrily  to  work  ; 
ressel  after  vessel  was  brought  to  moorings  behind  Bam  Head,  so  placed 
that  they  could  fetch  dear  to  the  sea ;  and  by  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
Spaniards  were  first  sighting  the  cosst  of  Cornwall,  forty  sail  were  lying 
ready  for  action  under  the  headland. 

The  day  wore  on :  noon  passed,  and  nothing  had  been  seen.  At  length, 
towards  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  look-out  men  on  the  hill  reported  a  une 
of  sails  on  the  western  horizon,  the  two  wings  being  first  visible,  whidi  were 
gradually  teen  to  unite  as  the  centre  rose  over  the  rim  of  the  sea.  On  theu 
swept  in  a  broad  crescent,  slowly,  for  the  air  was  light ;  and  as  the  hulls 
showed  clear,  it  was  seen  that  report  had  not  exaggerated  the  numbers  said. 
to  be  coming.  A  hundred  and  fifty,  large  and  small,  were  counted  and 
reported  to  Lord  Howard,  a  few  stray  tenders  bound  for  Flanders  haying^ 
sought  the  company  and  the  protection  of  the  mighty  escort. 

The  English  ships  at  once  weighed,  but  showed  themselyes  as  little  as 
they  Qould.    The  evening  was  cloudy,  with  the  wind  hanging  to  the  land«^ 
It  was  growing  duek  when  the  Armsda  opened  Plymouth,  and  then  for  tho^ 
first  time  Medma  Bidonia  perceived  that  Howard  was  prepared  for  hlm^ 
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and  that  if  he  wisbed  H  he  ooold  not  enter  the  Sound  wiihoat  an  action. 
There  was  not  light  enough  for  him  to  measare  hie  enem/e  strength.  He 
law  saOe  patting  oontiniutUj  between  his  fleet  and  the  land,  ami  TSisels 
lacking  and  manflsamng ;  bat  confident  in  his  own  OTerpowering  foroe^  he 
sent  up  signals  to  lie-to  for  the  night,  and  to  prepare  for  a  general  action 

AlKMit  two  o'doek  the  moon  rose  with  a  dear  sky— a  gibbons  moon,  no 
more  than  a  half-cinde,'bat  bj  the  light  of  it  the  Spaniards  peroeiyed  that 
Bx^  or  serentj  ships  had  guded  out  behind  them,  and  were  hovering  at 
their  rear  jost  out  of  cannon  shot. 

The  <^wn  was  still,  but  towards  eight  o'clock  the  breese  freshened  from 
die  west.  The  Armada  made  sail,  and  attempted  to  dose.  To  Medina 
Sidonia's  extreme  astonishment,  it  seemed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Bnglish 
to  kare  him  or  allow  him  to  approach  them  as  thej  ohose.  The  high- 
towered,  broad-bowed  galleons  mored  like  Thames  bnges  piled  with  hay ; 
while  ^e  sharp  low  Bnglish  sailed  at  once  two  feet  to  the  Spaniard's  one, 
tad  shot  awaj  as  if  by  msgic  in  the  eye  of  the  wind.  It  was  as  if  a  mo- 
dem steam  fleet  was  en^iged  with  a  squadron  of  the  old-fiuhioned  thiee- 
dedkers,  choosing  their  own  distance,  and  lighting  or  not  fighting  as  suited 
their  oonvenienoe. 

The  action  opened  with  the  Ark  RaUigh^  carrying  Howard's  flag,  and 
fiiree  other  English  ship^  whose  name  the  Spaniards  did  not  know,  run- 
ning along  their  entire  rear  line,  firing  sucosasiTely  into  each  gaUeon  as  they 
paasnd,  ihea  wearing  round  and  returning  over  the  same  course.  The 
8mm  MatUo  luffed  into  the  wind  as  fiur  as  she  could,  inyiting  them  to  board, 
hot  they  gare  her  their  broadsides  a  second  time  and  passed  on. 

Astonidied  and  confounded,  as  well  by  the  manoBUTring  as  by  the  ra- 
n£ty  of  the  fire,  the  Spanish  officers  could  not  rei^ise  their  admiration, 
(m^  knew  that  they  were  inferior  at  eea,  but  how  inferior  they  had  not 
naliaed.  The  English  were  firing  four  shots  to  one,  and  with  a  uesh  breeae 
sven  the  galleasses  could  not  touch  them.  Such  artillery  practice,  and 
ihips  so  handled,  had  nerer  been  seen.  Alonso  da  Beyra,  in  the  hage 
Ma,  attempted  to  cross  the  Arh  Rdleigh,  Howard  kept  away  as  if  to 
BMCt  him,  but  ran  by,  and  again  fired  into  the  San  Matteo,  which  was  lying 
heed  to  wind,  unable  to  moTC,  and  swept  on  upon  his  way. 

The  rest  of  the  English  ships  were  now  engaged  on  the  same  oonditaons. 
Ihe  action  oontinn<3d  through  the  whole  forenoon,  the  Spaniards  making 
Arte  to  dose  and  always  fiuling.  Conscious  of  their  disadTantage^  they 
sfin  fought  brarely.  '*  So  far  as  we  see,"  wrote  Drake,  **  they  mean  to  sell 
ikmr  lires  with  blows."  But  they  had  been  fiurried  and  tarprised.  Being 
telsewai'd,  and  leaning  o?er  to  the  wind,  their  shots  had  flown  high  and 
bad  aoaredy  touched  the  Bnglish  ships  at  aU,  while  they  had  themaelTes 
nfced  considerably.  The  Biscayan  flag  ship,  the  8am  Juan^  had  her 
■mwimast  shot  through  in  ,two  pisoes,  many  spars  carried  away,  the  cap- 
tan  wtmnded,  and  fifteen  men  killed.  Oquendo  nad  specially  distinguished 
kisMd^  being  present  whererer  the  danger  was  greatest,  dnring  back  into 
tetioa  Tesads  which  were  incHned  to  fiinch ;  but  as  the  wind  held,  neither 
kenorany  one  could  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  or  enable  the  Spaniards 
to  hart  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  touch ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Bn^ish 
fset  eoming  out  of  the  harboar,  Medina  Sidonia  signalled  to  make  sail  up 
Ohannd,  lUrtiBes  de  Beealde  coreiing  the  rear  with  the  squadron  of 
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Qmsnon  BiQTTnmra^  Avbwibs. 
875.  Who  WM    the    author   of 

<*  OlMDliDMS  if  BBEt  tO  godlillflM*'  ? 

— M.  F.  P. 

678.  Is  the  foUowing  senteoce 
ooffieotf — **I  haye  taken  into  part- 
nenhip  mj  two  eldest  aona."  I  can- 
not understand  how  a  man  oan  haye 
two  eldest  sons.  If  not  correct, 
how  jhoold  it  be  put  P^M.  7.  P. 


Am 


TO  QuBanovB. 

850.  The  following  remarks  of 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  vihioh  occur  in 
a  paper  oA  Coleridge,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  querist : — *'  By  such 
acoidents  of  personal  or  family  con- 
nection as  I  haye  mentioned  was 
the  Li^e  colony  gathered ;  and  the 
critics  of  the  day,  unaware  of  the 
real  facta,  supposed  them  to  haye 
assembled  under  common  views  in 
literature — particularly  with  regard 
to  the  true  functions  of  poetry  and 
the  tme  theory  of  poetic  diction. 
Under  this  original  blunder,  laugh- 
able it  is  to  mention  that  they  went 
OB  to  find  in  their  writings  all  the 
agjteements  and  common  character- 
istios  which  their  blunder  had  pre- 
sumed; and  they  incorporated  the 
whole  community  under  the  name 
of  the  Lake  School.  Yet  Words- 
worth and  Southey  never  had  one 
principle  in  common.*'  De  Quincey 
admits^  however,  that  they  agreed 
in  *'  eoLchanging  the  old  prescriptiye 
diction  of  pwiry,introduoed  between 
the  periooi  of  Milton  and  Cowper, 
for  toe  simple  and  profbunder  forms 
of  daily  Ufe  in  some  instances,  and 
of  the  Bible  in  others.''     It  was 


Cowper  who  bc^  that  reform,  u 
a  reaction  agamst  Pope;  Words- 
wc^  and  ^leridge  followed  the 
lead  with  boldness;  South^  with 
hesitation.  Byron  revolted  bromit^ 
as  is  well  known,  and  reverted  to 
the  model  of  Pope.— O. 

855.  The  three  answers  to  this 
inquiry  may  readily  cause  some 
oonfusion  in  "Samuel's"  mind. 
I  believe  the  answer  by  "Waltsr 
S."  relates  to  the  father  of  the  Bsy. 
£.  H.  Biokerateth,  respecting  whom 
the  inquiry  b  made.  The  answsr 
by  "  Camus  "  relates  to  the  son,  but 
he  should  be  described  as  B.  H.  B^ 
and  as  nephew  to  the  Bishop  df 
Bipon.  I  may  add  that  the  Bev.  E. 
H.  Bickerstetb,  M.A.,  the  eom^  is 
vioar  of  Christ  Church,  Hanipstead, 
and  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bipoa. 
He  is  eiteemed  a  hard-workinff  snd 
faithful  Christian  pastor  of  the 
ultrarEvangelical  sohooL  To  this 
his  poem  of  ^'Teeterday,  To-^y, 
and  For  Ever,"  bears  painful  wit- 
ness. It  even  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
representing  a  glorified  soul  inoieaB- 
ing  bis  celestial  happiness  by  gasing 
over  the  verge  of  heaven  at  the  dis- 
tant, yet  visible,  eternal  torments  of 
the  lost.  Satsji,  too,  is  made  to 
glorify  God  in  noble  strains,  while- 
yet  his  oondition  is  set  forth  as  for 
ever  bopeloBS.  The  work  contains 
many  passages  of  unquestioned 
power,  but  in  my  view  is  far  from 
being  a  healthily  religious  ona. — ^W. 

856.  I  expected  to  see  a  reply  to 
this  •query  from  a  Greek  sonolar, 
but  no  answer  at  all  having  htm. 
given,  I  beg  to  state  as  an  opinioB, 
being  ignorant  of  the  original  lan- 
gu8«;e  of  Scripture,  that  the  phrasae 
S.  S.  inquires  about  are  Enf'"*'  ^"^ 
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thii  thej 'wsdii  onplojtd  bjtiM 
«niiilatoc» «f  th9  Bibk  lamiMit 
see  Oiat  Moh  phiMM  m  ^^OMJoe 
iMfte,"  <«B7  Mj  mMM,**  J^  ooukl 
poMiUj  ooeor  in  Hebraw,  Greek, 
or  Laltt.  That  tbor  qm  m  ooo- 
woDHbon  19  ootrowed  frooi  SonjH 
tme,  I  do  net  at  an  tbinlc.  Then 
emmot  be  may  doubt,  I  think,  thet 
Ibe^  are  aa  old  aa  the  Rngliih 
haigarngt  itseUl  I  think  it  muitj 
tiiat  tbej  would  be  emploTed  hj 
the  earEeet  traukton  of  the  BiUe. 
Wydiile'e  Tenion,  for  inetanoe^ 
praenta  to  modem  readers  an  exeeee 
<si  idiomatio  and  fiuniliar  phraeee, 
and  these  wonld  be  more  likdy  to 
be  toned  down  and  anbdned  than 
increaaed  ^  the  translatorB  of  the 
nign  of  James  L  **  S.  8."  ean,  I 
sirald  aay,  set  ami^  inlbrmation 
upon  the  eal^eot  from  an j  Ohai^ 
or  other  fibrary.  I  tiiink  there  was 
a  special  work  opon  the  Bible  and 
Its  tmnslators  israed  a  year  or  two 
ago. — WAMsm  SHBBEnroTOir. 

868.  Biohard  Orashaw    (1616— 
1660)  is  the  author  of  the  words, — 

'^Tbe  modest  water  saw  its  Lord, 

and  Unshed;" 
or,  aa  better  written, — 
'*Tho    eonseioQs    water    saw    its 

Ood,  and  bhished." 

B  is  n  quotation  firom  his  yolome 
of  Latin  poems, — 

"Fyrnpha  pndka  Doom  yidit,  et 
atibrnt** 

(Bfugr.  Sacra,  Aqiui  In  Yinnm 
YstsA,  p.  299).  It  is  part  of  an  epi- 
gnmon  John  tL  1 — 11. — 8.  B.  u. 

The  line,— 
"The  modest  water  saw  its  Lord, 

■id  Unshed," 

ii  doohtloes  a  misquotation  of  Aaron 
HilTslintf,— 

«The  bashful  stream  has  seen  its 
Lofd,  and  Unshed.'* 

In  Bidbard  Chrashaw'e  **  Epigram- 
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mataSaom,"  16S4^isap■Mehsad•d^ 
**  Joann.  2,  AquB  in  Tuium  Ysrsa.*' 
It  runs  thus : — 

*<nnde  rubor  restris  et  non  soa 

purpura  Ijmphis  ? 
Qua    rosa    mirantes    tam    sora 

mutat  aquas  ? 
Numen,  conyiTS,  pucesens  agnosette 

numen, 
Njmpha   pudioa   Beum    yidit,   et 

erubuit.** 
Aaron  Hill's  familiar  yersion  is  as 
ibUows ; — 
**When  Christ  at  Oana*s  test,  hj 

power  diyine, 
Inspired    eold     water    with     the 

warmth  of  wine ; 
*See,'  cried   they,   while   in   red- 
dening tide  it  gushed, 
*The  bashful  stream  has  seen  its 

Lord,  and  bhished.' " 

The   late  Dr.    Booker   (I    think) 
ayuled  himself   of  a  similar  and 
equallj  pretty  conceit  in  the  lines 
which,  it  is  said,  he  improyised  in 
reply  to  a    young   huiy  who  had 
asked   him  whether  the  rose  was 
originally  white  or  red, — 
<*  To  beauteous  Bye's  sdmirinj^  sight 
The  rose  expanded  snowy  white, 
When,  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss. 
She  gaye  the  modest  flower  a  kiss ; 
And  instantaneous,  lo!  it  drew 
Forth  from  her  lips  iU  Uushing  hns^ 
While  from  her  breath  it  sweetness 

found, 
And  shed  new  fragrance  all  around." 
O. 

869.  The  Bey.  Frederick  Tempb, 
D.D.,  was  the  son  of  an  otRccr  in 
the  army,  and  was  bom  in  Dofon, 
KHh  Noyember,  1821;  he  is  now, 
therefore,  fcffty-eight  years  of  aga. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Ghrammar 
School  of  Tiyerton  (feonded  in 
1699),  from  which,  in  aceordaaoe 
with  the  will  of  Mr.  Peter  Blundel, 
the  founder,  being  "aptest  in  learn- 
ing," and  intended  for  the  ministiy, 
he  was  deeted  to  ft  ^hdarship  in 
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Btlliol  OoDege,  Oxford,  in  1888,  to 
endare  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
from  his  entranoe  at  snch  college. 
At  the  Easter  Term  of  1842  he  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree,  standing 
"  douhle-first'*  under  most  trjing 
ezaminership.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards elected  to  a  Fellowship  in 
his  college,  and  appointed  mathe- 
matical lecturer  therein.  He  was 
ordained  bv  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(8.  Wilberforce)  in  1846 ;  and  was 
almost  immediately  thereafter  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Government 
3?raining  College  at  Kneller  Hall, 
near  Twickenham.  He  was  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
1855—1858.  On  the  elevation  of 
Br.  Goulbum  to  the  Deanship  of 
Norwich,  1858,  Dr.  Temple  was 
chosen  Head  Master  of  Eufl^.  Here 
success  has  fully  jattified  his  pro- 
motion, and  lie  has  since  heea  one 
of  the  living  influences  of  Liberalism 
in  Warwickshire.  He  was  one  of  the 
Queen's  chaplains,  and  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  He  has  been 
select  preacher,  and,  in  fact,  delivered 
in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  the  chief 
portion  of  Uiat  matter  which  con- 
stitutes the  gist  of  his  contribution 
to  the  "Essays  and  Beviews"  which 
created  such  a  sensation  in  1860, 
and  has  caused  such  a  disturbance 
now  as  to  threaten  a  schism  in  the 
Church.  Of  this  celebrated  paper 
on  the  education  of  the  world,  our 
readers  have  had  an  abstract  and  a 
criticism  presented  to  them,  both 
brief  and  effective,  in  two  papers  on 
this  renowned  pamphlet  contained 
in  the  BrUiak  ControvergidUti  for 
May  and  June,  1861.  The  *<  Ser- 
mons" preached  in  the  chapel  at 
Bttgby,  which  have  recently  been 
published,  are  perhaps  the  best  ser- 
mons to  boys  that  have  ever  been 
deliyered,  and  this  we  say  with  a 
full  recoUeotion  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
manly  and  sensible  admonitions. 
Dr.  Temple  is  an  educational  re- 
former I  he  was  an  advocate  for  the 


DisestabUshmentof  tiielrish  GSiuroh* 
and  he  is  an  active  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  at  the 
evening  meeting  of  the  annivasazy 
of  whicb,  19th  October  last,  he  took 
the  chair.  The  opposition  threat- 
ened on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Exeter  is  not,  we  should  say,  likely 
to  affect  the  personal  issue  much, ' 
and  it  may  bnng  ou  a  crisis  such  as 
his  opponents  may  not  relish  much, 
as  it  may  precipitate  an  agitation 
for  the  disestablishment  of  tbat 
ohnrch,  seal  for  whose  orthodoi^ 
is  given  forth  as  the  ostensible  cause 
at  least  of  the  **  mist,  and  confu- 
sion."— R.  M.  A. 

860.  Baron  Louia  Dominique 
Louis,  sometimes  called  the  Abb^ 
Louis,  bom  at  Toul  in  1755,  waa 
one  of  the  distinguished  statesmen 
of  the  Empire.  He  was  trained  for 
the  Church  and  took  orders,  but 
his  interest  in  politics  drew  him 
away  from  the  sacred  office,  and 
brought  him  into  circles  having  mur- 
ticipation  in  public  af&irs.  In  ly  i^ 
he  came  to  England,  and  spent  a 
few  months  in  examining  its  consti- 
tution and  government.  He  bad 
appointments  thereafter  in  several 
subordinate  offices.  In  1811,  Na» 
poleon  nominated  him  a  couneOlor 
of  state,  and  soon  afterwards  ere- 
ated  him  a  baron,  and  set  him  over 
the  treasury,  where  he  served  hia 
master  well.  As  treasurer  he  re- 
fused to  indemnify  the  allied  powers 
in  1815,  and  was  dismissed  iiom  bis 
post.  Louis  XVIII.  restored  him 
to  his  office,  where  he  exercised 
great  influence,  and  where,  at  seve- 
ral critical  junctures,  he  did  promi- 
nent service  to  his  king  and  conntr  j. 
To  the  remonstrance  of  the  king  on 
the  fiulnre  of  the  finances  he  is  said 
to  have  replied,  <^Qive  me  a  good 
policy  and  I  will  give  you  good 
finances  "  —  a  wholesome  truth 
tersely  put. — A.  A.  B. 

862.  Johnson,  in  his**  lives  of  the 
Poets,"  although  he  most  fairly  ad- 
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Buto  all  Um  wmk  poinU  in  the  dw- 
nciar  of  AddiBtm,  is  eridentiy  not 
of  the  opinioD  that  this  iUostrioas 
mandied  dnmk.  Nor  does  Macaolaj, 
in  his  review  of  a  Life  of  Addi- 
•o%aeeai  to  hava  the  slichteat  idea 
of  that  aeennation.  In  Act,  as  re- 
corded by  both  ci  these  responsible 
mok^  Addison's  death  coold  not 
haTe  been  that  of  a  dmokard. — 
8.B.  G. 

863.  Inallprobabilitj,thefimda- 
nental  error  referred  to  bj  Hugh 
Idler  was  Locke's  exdnsion,  or 
rather  ignoration  of  any  ideas  de- 
rired  from  an  innate  source.  He 
allowed  only  sensation  as  the  sooroe 
of  oar  ideas,  and  reflection  as  a 
meana  of  representing  what  we  so 
pendTo. — O. 

864.  FrobaUy  the  novel  aUnded 
to  waa  «  Bleak  Hoase."  It  has  been 
laad  that  Harold  Skimpole  was  a 
earioatore  of  Leigh  Hunt.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  It  would  suit  Coleridge 
quite  ma  wall — O. 

In  Dickens's  << Bleak  House"  the 
flharmoter  of  Mr.  Boythom  is  said 
to  be  in  the  main  that  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  and  of  Mr.  Skimpole 
that  of  Leigb  Hunt ;  but  there  is 
great  doubt  entertained  as  to  their 
eonrsctnesa  as  portraits  by  good 
jodgea.  '^Anovice"  should  read  Foa- 
te'a  «  Life  <rf  W.  8.  Landor,"  and 
Idgh  Hunt's  <*  Autobiography," 
ni^plefflented  by  his  *<  Correspond- 
€000**  and  «<  Bleak  House."  On 
fiieae  he  might  then  form  his  own 
judgment.— R.  M.  A. 

^5.  It  is  supposed  that  Shak- 
•pere  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty  four 
somiets,  that  were  published  m  one 
volume  and  dedicated  to  the  Bari 
of  Pembroke.  He  wrote  **  Venus 
and  Adonit,"  and  the  **Bape  of 
LoBteee."  Blake  (1757— 1828)  the 
eograverlived  in  London  and  was  well 
known  to  Coleridge,  and,  I  believe, 
Wordsworth.  He  lived  in  the  moat 
titanmigant  belief  that  he  held  oon- 
^vae  with  the  departed  spirita  of 


anoh  men  aa  Homer,  Daote,  Milton, 
and  Moaes.  He  published  ''Son^ 
of  Innocence  and  Biparience,  ahow- 
ing  the  two  contraiy  atatea  of  the 
human  souL" — J.  A.  Q. 

865.  To  the  question,  What  tongs 
did  Shakspere  write  P  the  answer 
is  easily  culled  from  any  edition  of 
Shakspere.     The  chief  of  them  aie— 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind  ** 
("As  you  like  it"). 

"Under  the  greenwood  tne" 
("AsyouLikeit^'). 

"mat  shall  he  have  that  killed 
the  deer  P"  («« As  you  Like  it "). 

"  When  daisies  pied  and  violets 
blue"  ("  Love's  Labour  Lost"). 

"  When  icicles  hang  by  the  waU  " 
("Love's  Labour  Lost"). 

"Wow  the  hungiy  lion  roars" 
("  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  '*). 

"  Sifffa  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no 
more'^    ("Much  Ado   about  No- 

thiD£"). 

"Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred" 
("  Merchant  of  Venice"). 

"  Where  the  bee  aooks,  there  Ituk 
I"  ("Tempest"). 

"  Come  away,  oome  away,  death  " 
("Twelfth  Night"). 

"WhoisSvlviaP  what  is  she  f" 
("  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "). 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o^  the 
sun"("PymbeUne"). 

"  Take,  O  take  those  tips  away" 
("  Measure  for  Measure  "). 

But  more  are  to  be  had  for  the 
search. 

To  the  question,  Who  U  Blake? 
the  only  answer  can  be  that  he  is, 
we  hope,  a  beatified  spirit  Who 
wa9  BkkeP  is  a  question  to  which 
the  editor  is  invited  to  give  an 
answer  at  length,  in  the  shape  of  a 
memoir  of  that  highly  gifted  en- 
graver, painter,  poet»  and  seer. — O. 

866.  For  rtfplj  to  first  half  of  this 
question,  see  "Songs  and  Sonnets 
of  William  Shalnpaie,"  edited  by 
F.  T.  Falgrave  (Maomillan  ft  Co.). 


— B.M.A. 
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866.  IV>r  the  amwv  to  this  ques- 
tkn.  Me  Hmt  to  649  on  p.  472,  in 
the  Tol.  of  the  Brmik  CotOrot^ 
ttaUH  ftr  1809,  Jnlj— December. 

867.  *<Flt"  Bignifiee  qnafifled, 
proi>er,  eoiteble,  oenrenient,  right, 
hot  impllet  no  monl  or  int^ectoal 
intention.  ** Fitting**  impliet  this 
intention,  and  inolades  the  further 
nation  of  beeomingaen ;  '^fitlj" 
and  *<fittiDgly "  bear  the  same  rela- 
tioo.— T.  T.  A. 

868.  <<EquaUj  at"  signifiei  in 
similar jveporlioa;  **  eqniQly  with,*' 
in  a  similar  degree :  proportion  re- 
hiring to  share  or  quantity,  and 
degree  implying  condition  or  state, 
fiometimes  eiUier  word  will  suit 
the  purpose,  bat  sometimes  words 
fitly  spoken  may  not  be  fittingly 
spoken  t  they  may  be  right  enous  h 
in  their  matter,  and  yet  Tery  £ur 
wrong  in  their  manner.  We  may 
employ  gas  equally  with  candles,  but 
net  equ^  as  candles.— T.  T.  A. 

872.  To  this  I  unhesitatingly  re- 
ply, Hone.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
injurious  thing  that  a  young  writer 
can  do  than  to  attempt  to  form  a 
style  upon  the  model  of  some  great 
man,  or  some  one,  at  least,  th^  he 
thinks  to  be  sreat.  Brery  author 
has  or  should  haTO  his  own  style — 
his  own  way  of  putting  and  describ- 
ing things ;  just  as  in  conyersation 
we  soon  reoognise  the  peculiarities 
of  those  with  whom  we  associate. 
Of  course  there  are  few  minds  so 
remarkable  that  they  can  be  placed 
upon  pinnacles  of  eminence,  and 
readily  iM>lated  from  others  in  all 
that  they  say  or  write ;  yet  most 
might  form  themselTes  by  practice 
and  perseTcrance,  so  as  to  hare  a 
style  which  should  be  at  least  recog- 
nisable as  baring  the  impress  of  the 


partioalar  personaE^.  '^We  imi- 
tate^** it  has  been  said,  <* jnstin  pro- 
portion as  we  admire ;  and  etxosssife 
partislity  for  some  particniar  author 
produces  attempts  (sometimes  un- 
conscious) at  copying  his  min- 
nerisms;  and  it  is  atwm  more  etvf 
to  follow  a  man*s  blunders  than  ms 
ezoSUenoes.  Hence,  men  of  msxk 
in  the  literary  worid  are  sure  to 
hare  their  soliools  of  followers ;  we 
hsTe  a  host  of  OariyleistSyWhoidoliae 
and  therefore  aim  at  the  style 
which  the  roffged  prophet  of  Ohel- 
sea  makes  pUant  to  nis  purposes, 
but  which  woefully  deoeiTSS  all 
copyists  thereof.  8o  we  hare  also 
Tennysonisn  imitators,*  who  find, 
at  any  rate,  not  much  difficulty  in 
beine  obscure.  Erery  yoan|f  writer 
shomd  read  carefuHy  the  writings  osf 
our  standard  authors,  of  whom  a 
list  is  easily  made ;  and  it  may  be 
well  for  him  to  write  ooessionally, 
by  turns,  as  far  as  he  can,  in  the 
msnner  of  Addison,  Macaulaj, 
Johnson,  De  Quinoey,  and  so  on, 
but  to  change  his  author  from  time 
to  time.  I  strongly  adrise  anj 
one  interested  in  Uiis  subjeet  to 
read  the  raluable  essay  on  £ttjle  by 
the  last-named  gentleman,  published 
in  his  collected  works  (YoL  x.,  pp. 
158—292).  A  little  paper  in  Qood 
Words  of  1863  on  "  Litcrair  Work," 
hy  the  late  Alexander  Smith,  thou|^ 
brief,  18  BUffgestiTe.  It  has  been  re- 
published m  '*  Last  Leares  *'  (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo),  pp.  112 — 140.  A 
careful  study  must  also  be  made  of 
standard  works  on  the  English  lan- 
gusge :  such  as  those  of  Neil,  Latham, 
and  Oraik ;  and  Whately,  and  other 
writers  on  rhetoric  and  logic,  should 
be  consulted.— J.  B.  S.  OLinoBj>. 
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Amanms  on  Condorefli,  in  oon- 
neotiom  vitii  the  Olaagow  Aihe- 
acorn,  WM  deliTeredy  December 
2Bkh,  to  a  numerous  audieBoe  in  the 
Inge  haU  of  the  institution  by  John 
^^l^t  Beq.*  editor  of  the  Fort- 
9i$lU$  Bmno.  Prof.  George  Bam- 
•7  presided,  and  on  the  ^tform 
me  Ax)feeaors  John  Yeitch  and 
Sdwtrd  Oaird;  Ser.  Dr.  Craik, 
lev.  G.  Bums ;  Messrs.  Alexander 
Bomistona,  Miller,  Strong,  B. 
I^ggat  (duorman  of  the  directors), 
ndothers. 

Profl  Rawhat,  in  iatroduciDg 
t^  leckuer,  said  Mr.  Morley's  con- 
Bection  with  the  Jbr^a^^A^  RevUw 
vtt  so  well  known  to  all  those  who 
msde  it  their  business  to  become 
Mqoainted  with  the  best  thought 
of  this  ooontiy,  that  he  fdt  it  quite 
asneeessaij  to  do  more  than  to 
oentiQn  his  name.  It  was  gene- 
nliy  admitted,  he  beUered,  by 
weryone— aa  well  by  those  who 
V«ed  as  by  those  who  disagreed 
lith  the  general  tone  of  opmion 
vliieh  preraiUd  in  the  Fortnifihtljf 
^ia(>--that  we  had  fisw  periodi- 
cals, if  any,  which  were  sa  die- 
rhed  by  the  combination  of 
philosophical  power  with 
pnrtictil  statesmanlike  considera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  those 
pnsdj^  could  be  carried  into 
ifect  Mr.  Morley  himself  belonged 
to  s  class  who  were  rising  into 
prominenoe,  and  who,  he  Tentured 
to  My,  had  a  great  part  before  them 
to  play  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
^— those,  namely,  who  combined 
h^h  culture  and  philoM>phio  power 
vith  deep  sympaUnr  with  the  great 
■Mses  of  our  population ;  or— if  he 
we  to  maks  use  of  a  distinction 
^wn  a  few  days  ago  by  the  bishop 


elect  of  B7eter,and  which  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  comment  m 
most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
-Hhose  who  combined  the  niirift  oif 
justice^  fdiich  was  the  attribute  of 
the  many,  with  that  high  oultoie 
which  was  the  piiilsge  of  the  few. 
In  conclusion,  tne  Chairman  spoke 
of  Mr.  Morley's  qualifications  lo 
deal  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
was  to  lecture  that  ereniuff,  as  eri- 
denced  in  his  £ucinating  lue  of  our 
great  English  statesman  Edmund 
Burke. 

Mr.  MoBUT,  who  was  reoeiTed 
with  applause,  began  by  remarking 
that  of  the  Ulustrious  thinkers  and 
writers  who  for  two  generationa 
had  been  actirely  scattering  the 
seeds  of  rerolution  in  France  only 
Oondoroet  surriTcd  to  behold  the 
first  bitter  ingathering  of  the  bar- 
Test.  Those  who  hi^  sown  the 
wind  were  no  more;  he  only  was 
left  to  see  the  reaping  of  the  whirl- 
wind, and  to  be  swiftly  and  crueHy 
swept  away  by  it.  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  Bousseau  and  Helretius, 
had  yamshed ;  but  Condoroet  both 
wrote  in  the  Encydopiedia  and  sat 
in  the  ConTention ;  the  one  eminent 
man  of  those  who  had  tended  the 
tree,  who  also  came  in  due  season 
to  partake  of  its  fruit,  at  once  a 
precursor  and  a  sharer  in  the  ftdfil* 
ment.  Yet  in  neither  character  had 
he  attracted  the  good  wish  of  any 
of  those  considerable  sections  and 
schools  into  which  oriticism  of  the 
Berolution  had  been  mainly  di- 
Tided.  As  a  thinker,  he  was  roughly 
daosed  as  an  Econonust ;  and  as  a 
practical  politician  he  figured  first 
in  the  liCgislatiTe  Assem^jr,  and 
;  next  in  the  ConTention.  ifow,  as 
a  rule,  the   political  parties  that 
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bad  most  Admired  the  ConTentioii 
had  least  sympathy  with  the  Eco- 
nomists, and  the  historians  who 
were  most  favourable  to  Tuigot  and 
his  followers  usually  were  most 
hostUe  to  the  great  roTolntionary 
ohamber,  altermitely  swayed  by  a 
Yergniaud,  a    Danton,    a  Robes- 

Sierre.  So  between  the  two  Oon- 
oroet*s  name  had  been  allowed  to 
lie  hidden  for  the  most  part  in  a 
certain  obscurity,  or  dse  had  been 
ooTered  with  those  taunts  and 
innendos  which  partisans  in  roTolu- 
tionary  epochs  were  wont  to  laiish 
on  men  of  whom  they  did  not  know 
exactly  whether  they  were  with  or 
against  them.  Few  of  the  men  of 
the  Bevolution  had  had  so  little 
oheerfiil  justice  done  to  them,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  they  were  criticised 
in  blocks  and  sections,  and  Condor- 
cet  could  not  be  accurately  pisced 
imder  any  of  those  chief  schools. 
He  was  an  Economist,  but  he  was 
something  more ;  for  the  most  cha- 
racteristic artide  in  his  creed  was  a 
passionate  belief  in  the  infinite  per- 
mctibility  of  human  nature.  He 
was  more  of  a  Girondin  than  a 
Jacobin,  yet  he  did  not  always  act 
any  more  than  he  always  thought 
with  the  Oirondins,  and  he  did  not 
lall  when  they  fell,  but  was  pre- 
scribed by  a  decree  spedally  lerc&ed 
at  himself.  Hr.  Horley  afterwards 
proceeded  to  sketch  the  career  of 
Oondorcet  He  was  bom  at  a  sm^ 
town  in  Picardy  in  the  year  1743. 
His  father  was  a  caTalry  officer. 
Hts  mother  was  a  devout  and  trem- 
bling soul,  who  dedicated  her  child 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which,  how- 
erer,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
growing  up  the  most  ardent  of  the 
admirers  of  Toltaire.  His  earliest 
instructors  were  the  Jesuits,  then 
within  a  few  years  of  their  falL  At 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  when  the 
ardour  of  even  the  choicest  spirits 
was  usually  most  purely  intdleotual, 
moral  and  social  feeling  was  rising 


in  Oondorcet  to  that  snpremftcy 
which  it  afterwards  attained  in  him 
to  so  admirable  a  degree.  He  wrote 
essays  on  the  iatei|ral  calculus,  but 
he  was  already  begmning  to  i^eot 
upon  the  laws  of  human  societies 
and  the  conditions  of  moral  obh'ga- 
tion.  In  1769,  at  the  age  of  six-and- 
twenty,  he  became  conneOted  with 
the  Academy,  and  about  the  same 
time,ora  little  later,  in  company  with 
D*Alembert,  went  to  Femey  and 
saw  Voltaire,  to  whom  he  conceived 
the  warmest  attachment,  while,  in 
turn,  Voltaire  had  the  highest 
respect  for  him.  The  lecturer  re- 
ferred to  the  currents  of  opinion  and 
circumstance  in  France  when  Oon- 
dorcet came  to  take  his  place  amcmg 
her  workers,  and  joined  with  eager- 
ness in  the  reforming  movement 
which  set  in  with  such  irrestrainable 
velocity  after  the  death  of  Lonia 
XV.  in  1774.  The  first  political 
functions  which  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  were  those  of  member  for 
the  municipality  of  Paris ;  when  the 
Oonstitution  was  accepted,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  came  to  be 
chosen,  the  Parisians  returned  him 
for  one  of  their  deputies,  and  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries ; 
and  he  was  subsequently  elected  to 
the  Ifational  Oonvention  for  the 
Department  of  the  Aisne.  There 
was  afterwards  noticed  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  him  in  Cot., 
1793,  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, of  conspiracy  against  the 
vautj  and  individuality  of  the  Be- 
imbUc,  when  in  absence  he  was 
condemned  and  outlawed.  He  was 
provided  with  a  refuge  by  Madanoe 
Vemet,  under  whose  roof  he  re- 
mained concMled  for  some  months, 
which  he  spent  in  the  composition 
of  his  memorable  work  on  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  human  mind ;  hot 
having  afterwards  quitted  his  hiding- 
place,  he  was  arrested  at  Olamait, 
sent  to  Bourff  la  Baine^  and  oaal 
into  prison,  where,  neit  mornings — 
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April  9, 1794— he  was  found  d«ttd, 
hmag  perilled  of  haocer  and 
wotrineMy  m  womm  nid,  or  of  poitOD, 
m  othen  Mid»  erw  carried  hj  him 
in  a  ring.  Mr.  Morlej  oonclodad 
bj  referring  to  CondoroafB  work  at 
having  beoi  an  expoeition  of  the 
doctrine  that  there  i>  a  aoientiilo 
order  in  the  fiuste  of  human  sooiety, 
a  definite  aeience  of  the  law*  of 
■ocial  progreee,  diaoorered  b j  a 
rational  atudy  of  the  historio  ex- 
perience of  the  race.  Hus  lecture 
Ibrma  one  of  the  papers  in  JbH- 
uiffhi^  Ssmtm  for  Jan. 

WooKvnoH      Youxo      Mbh*8 

CHBIST14V       AMOOIATKm.  —  The 

object  of  thia  aaeooiation  u  to 
promote  the  apiritual  good  and 
mental  wel£ue  of  the  young  men  of 
Wocdwidi.  It  ia  pemotlj  unieo- 
tarian  in  ita  character,  and  neariy 
all  the  evangelical  churches  in  the 
town  vo  represented  in  its  commit- 
tee and  members.  The  meetings 
are  free  to  all  joung  men»  who  are 
aActionatriy  inrited  to  attend  them. 
Thej  are  held  in  Bectorj  Place 
CSiapel  libraiy  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, at  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock, 
and  on  Wednesday  eyeniogs  at  nine 
o*dock.  The  association  possesses 
peobably  no  Tery  novel  features,  but 
it  has  one  whicdi  i*  rather  uncom* 
mon,  i.  SL,  ^'extemporaneous  qpeak- 
ing."  On  an  appomted  night  mem- 
bers bring  with  them  in  MS.  such 
queriea  aa  they  wish  to  get  answered, 
md  the  seeretary  writes  the  names 
of  the  members  present  on  slips  of 
paper.  The  questions  are  then 
ihaken  up  together,  and  so  are  the 
saraee.  The  chairman  next  takes  a 
^aestion  indiscriminately  from  the 
keep  before  him,  and  reads  it  aloud. 
He  Uien  picks  up  one  of  the  slipa 
containing  tiie  names,  and  reads  that 
atsfiidabo.  ^Rie  young  man  named 
mures  ^en  to  stand  up  at  onoe^ 
Si3l  mq^  to  thequcetion '^off-hand," 
ss  best  he  can.    This  pkn  of  ex- 


temporaneous speaking  was  adopted 
in  order  to  induce  our  silent  mem- 
bers to  spsak,  and  it  has  in  our 
experience  proved  to  be  very  suo- 
cessfuL  After  the  query  has  been 
answered,  any  member  may  speak 
on  it,  and  we  have  often  had 
spirited  debates  on  these  queries 
as  thev  were  brought  belbre  us. 
The  following  sufcjeota  have  been 
ditcussed  (vUer  alia)  on  these  occa- 
sions : — **  Compulsory  raccination;*' 
«*Bariy  dosing;"  "Oondnot  of  House 
of  Lords ;"  **  Ritualism ;"  **  Apos- 
tolic i 


Abdibomian  DiBATDre  Soonrr, 
Glasoow. — Alexander  Smith's  c^ 
hut  M  h  literary  man  was  made  at 
the  Addisonian  Society, — that  is,  a 
literary  society  for  rnding  essays 
and  debate^  oontisting  of  young  men 
in  the  same  position  in  Ufe.  He 
joined  it  in  1846,  and  was  a  member 
of  it  for  seven  years.  His  first 
essay  attonisbed  all  his  hearers. 
He  had  been  previously  almost 
silent  as  a  member;  but  th^  had 
now  discovered  his  ability,  and  he 
was  tacitly  by  all  placed  in  the  first 
rank.  Later  in  hfe  Smith  said  to 
his  biographer,  "  WeU,  that  society 
did  us  both  a  vest  amount  of  good ; 
for  myself  I  know  I  derived  mudi 
benefit  from  it.  Through  its  means 
I  was  first  stimulated  to  composi- 
tion, and  had  my  latmt  powers 
roused  to  action."  Smith's  essays 
were  on  **  Intelleot,"  on  <<Man," 
**The  Claims  of  History,"  "BeU- 
gious  Poetry,"  **Samestness,"  «'Pto« 
gross,"  "Life,"  and  "Jfapoleon." 
His  kst  and  best  essi^,  read  in  1868, 
was  on  "  Bums  as  a  National  Poet." 
— ilse.  T,  Brisbaue*9  *'  JSotIm  Ttari 
ofAUmamder  Smitk.*' 

ThB    MBXBOfOXJTAV     ClVB.  — 

There  is  at  present  in  London  a 
dob  newly  formed,  which  is  oer* 
tainly  one  of  the  "signs  of  the 
times."    It  U  called  <•  The  Metro- 
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politeii  Olnb,"  tad  ito  otjert  it  Um 
tt^art  diioosnon  of  the  grettt  philo* 
•ophioal  and  religioui  onestioiit  of 
the  day.  It  is  to  inolade  repre- 
•entatiTes  of  all  seotioiif  of  thought, 
aada  TeimTson  and  a  Hurler,  a 
Mauriee  and  a  Martinean,  a  Dean 
Stanley  and  an  Archbishop  Han- 
ning  are  to  be  among  its  members. 
.  .  .  This  select  Testrj  of  master 
spirits  and  the  works  to  issue  from 
it  maj  be  of  service  in  checkiDg  the 
leaotion  of  medieval  imposture  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  destroying 
some  of  **  the  beggarly  ijements  "  of 
a  doting  Protestantism  on  the  other. 
— iV^fbee  to  the  Met.  O^wrge  GUfil- 
hm's  ''Modem  CkruHam  Heroes." 

Oajujslb  Dsbatdto  Club.— At 
Oarlisle  a  debating  dub  has  been 
Ibrmed  under  good  auspiees,  and 
with  fiur  prospects  of  suooess  and 
usefulness.  A  recent  meeting  of  the 
olnb  was  presided  over  by  B.  Potter, 
Bsq.,  M.P.  for  the  northern  city, 
when  the  subject  of  debate  was 
<*  Are  the  Principles  of  the  National 


Xdvoatioa  Leagva  j 
aiiee?"  In  the  ooone  of 
introdnetory  remarkt  Kr.  Pottar 
congratulated  the  members  of  tba 
club  on  the  '  suocessftd  formaiioQ 
of  their  society.  He  knew  no 
greater  charm  in  life  than  the 
possessioQ  of  what  he  called  eoond 
eloquence.  He  knew  no  more  ^an 
three  or  four  men  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  who  were  rsally  eloquent. 
Without  exceptioD,  Mr.  Bright  was 
tiie  most  doquent  man  in  the  Houses 
and  he  always  spoke  with  great 
feeling  and  gieat  deliberation.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Bright  was 
at  his  (Mr.  Potter's)  dinner-table, 
he,  in  talking  the  thing  over,  told 
him  (Mr.  Potter)  that  the  secret  of 
it  was  this :— **  If  you  mean  to  spestk, 
you  must  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say  in  the  first  place,  and  when 
you  have  ascertained  thst,  speak  de* 
liberately ;  in  fact,  bring  out  erery 
word  and  syllable.  If  yoa  do  ihwi, 
and  hare  anything  worth  fietaning 
to,  depend  upon  it  yoa  will  be 
listened  to." 


IJittrarg  |t0tjes. 


A  laxont  of  Hugh  Miller  by 
Peter  Bayne,  who  was  for  some  years 
sub-editor  of  the  7Fi<aaM,  under  the 
interpreter  of  *<The  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone,** is  nearly  ready. 

David  Macrae  has  a  work  on 
**  America,  its  Men,  Manners,  and 
Means,'*  in  the  preas. 

The  first  issue  of  Tennyson's  new 
▼ohime  amounted  to  80,000. 

1,100  Ohineoe  books  have  been 
added  by  the  gift  of  Wang  Taon  and 
Dr.  Legge  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  private  letters  of  Eminent 
Authors  and  Artiste,  received  by  G. 
P.  Patman,  have  been  printed. 

*«  Tbe  Life  of  liord  Palmsrston,'' 
by  Sir  H.  Bnhrer^  is  nearly  ready ; 
▼oL  i  is  in  the  prsas. 


Dr.  P.  A.  NuttaU,  leiieogrBpfaer, 
&0.,  died  10th  Dec. 

Dr.  Oharies  MaokMr  has  supfdied 
"  Medora  Leigh  :  a  Hist<»y  and  an 
Autobiography  '*  to  the  Byron  eon- 
troversy  begun  by  Mrs.  Stowe^  who 
has  a  volume  in  her  own  dektace 
jost  out. 

A  biography  of  Sir  George  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbster,  by  James  Gnnt, 
the  theologian^  of  thft  Mominff  A/tL- 
vertiem',  has  been  issnad. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Sir  John 
Bowring  is  editing  tbe  Life  and 
Letters  of  Wm.  J.  Fox.  > 

It  is  pn^osed  to  ereetf  a  inomoraaki 
of  De  ]^  in  BunhiU  EM^ 

It  is  perhaps  a  sig^of^  times, 
and  the  strong  opmpyekition  going  on 
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aaoo^literwy  oiguMythAt  Firmtm'M 
Magasme,  esUblished  in  1830,  ap- 
pun  with  the  osdm  Qti,lL,  ¥vmo» 
OB  it  M  editor,  thne  publicly  an- 
nonndog  a  &ot  which  has  been 
faiovn  Sa  years  in  literary  cirdee. 

Goibum'e  JPew  MaiUkim  Mt^aaime 
hai  paawdinto  new  handi. 

MtUora,  after  eleren  yeara*  good 
Krrioe  in  elevating  the  platform  of 
Temperance  adrooacy,  has  been 
diseonUnued,  as  the  AlUamee  be- 
lieves  that  the  liquor  traffic  has  now 
neoied  leen  enough  critics  in  the 
ordiDary  organs  of  intelligent  debate. 

Tbt  Morning  JSeraid  has  followed 
the  Uoming  Star  in  going  down.  ' 

The  AihentBum^  enlai^^ed  and 
wmewhat  altered  in  arxangement, 
is  now    managed    by  Sir  C.  W. 

The  JSsgiHer,  a  magarine  of  bio« 
g^I^y,"— an  off-shoot  of  the  old 
QtaiUma»*s  Magazime,  has,  after 
•jeir^sexistence,  been  disoOntinued. 

It  hss  been  proposed  to  establish 
an  Historical  Sooety  in  Scotland, 
fiir  the  publication  of  the  early 
Mtfies  of  that  country,  and  docu- 
■nts  of   an  authoritatire   nature 

T ding  it. 
H.  Noyaa  promises  a  '*  History 
of  Socialism  in  America." 

Isii  BuBselfs  speeches  and  de> 
ipitches  hare  been  prepared  for  the 
pms  snd  publisbed. 

A  new  edition  of  the  prose  works 
of  Emerson    has   been   issued  in 


A  new  Life  of  Mohammed  wiU 
afaort]y  be  published  bjy  Syed  Ahmed 
Ibsn  Bahadoor,  C.S.I.,  author  of 
^  Mohammedam  Cbwmteniaiy  <m 
dt  ffolg  Bible,  The  author  has 
perased  the  rarious  biographies 
vhieb  have  been  written  by  Ohris- 
^  authors,  but  finds  none  of  them 
^distinguished  the  apoeryj^ial 
tttditbns  from  the  genuine  and 
Mmtedooss. 

Ihe  Marchioaeta  Oampaaai  an 
Itstiaa  titegraiy  lady,  is  about  to 


Idt 


publish  aTsry  extsndfe  workontiie 
Stuarts  at  St.  Germains^  which  will 
comprise  the  substance  of  a  larfs 
quantify   of  hitherto   uBpuWiihed 


The 


Ber.  Bowland  Williams, 
D.D.,  author  of  "Bunsen's  Bible 
Besearohes  "  in  JSisoys  «mI  JZseMwt ; 
''Hinduism  and  Christianity  com- 
pared )"  **Broad  Ohalke  Sermon- 
Essays,'*  dee.,  died  18th  Jan.,aged  68. 

<* Samuel  Bailey  of  Sheffield*'  (of 
whom    a    biography   Mpeared    in 
British  Ckmirovernalisijidjf  1868) 
died  18th  Jan. 

The  life  of  John  Wesley  is  to 
hare  illustrstion  from  sereral  cmar- 
ters.  Might  not  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Board  usefully  bring  all  these  efforts 
together,  br  announcing  its  inten« 
tion  to  produce  a  proper  and  notable 
Histoiy  of  Wesley  and  Wesleyanism  ? 
Such  a  work  would  not  want  a  public. 

Br.  Frans  Huffsr  has  issued  the 
Lyrical  Poems  of  Guillem  de  Oa* 
bestanh,  a  Troubadourof  the  iwelfih 
century,  and  has  prefixed  to  it  a 
diticai  memoir  of  his  romantic  lifii. 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  the 
topic  of  a  new  book  by  W.  S.  Bose. 

Sir  a.  C.Lewis'sLeiters,  edited  by 
his  brother,  are  to  be  published. 

«  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Woiks  of 
Hues,  the  great  Beformer,  has  been 
issued  by  M.  Palacky. 

Edward  Dioef —formerly  corre- 
spondent for  the  J>a%  Telegraphy 
and  now  editor  of  the  Daiig  Netee 
— has  in  the  press  a  woi^  on  "  The 
Eaat^*' — and  its  questiona. 

A  most  important  publication  is 
about  to  appear  in  Florence.  It  is 
that  of  all  the  dooimients  preserred 
in  the  archives  of  the  Monastery 
della  Oara.  They  relate  principally 
to  the  Lombard  rule  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kf^Oes,  especially  at  Benerento^ 
Salerno,  Amalfi,  and  Capua.  These 
are  considered  by  the  learned  a  rich 
mine  of  hiatorie,  paksographic^diple^ 
matic,  and  literary  mediJBnraltveasuBrs. 
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The  Publuhtrif  Ciroular  siTes 
tome  stfttistics  of  the  pablishing 
trade  during  the  jear  1869 ;  no  lees 
than  5,186  book  titlet  hare  been  re- 
gUtered  in  the  liatiof  thatpublication 
in  the  year.  But  the  actual  number 
of  new  books  and  new  editiona  is 
i,669.  Theology  appears  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  aU  classes,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  least  subject  to  those 
fluctuations  of  seasons  which  affect 
the  demand  for  lighter  reading. 
Upwards  of  1,000  publications  are 
set  down  under  this  heading,  against 
461  new  works  of  fiction,  SiDO  jure- 
nile  works,  142  law  books,  288  works 
of  trarel,  293  books  of  historj  and 
biography,  160  medical  books,  and 
274  publications  classed  under 
"poetry  and  drama.*'  When  we 
come  to  look  at  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  this  great  literary  stream,  some 
facts  of  interest  present  themselTes. 
For  example^  the  intimateoonnection 
between  books  and  the  fireside  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  numbers 
of  books  published  rise  firom  249 
only  in  September,  to  622  in  Octo- 
ber, 479  in  NoTember,  and  577  in 
iber. 
'.  Lee,  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter, has  bequeathed  his  extensive 
library  to  the  trustees  of  Owen*s 
College.  The  library  is  unusually 
rich  in  valuable  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnree. 

The  mmor  poems  of  William 
Lauder,  playwright,  poet,  and  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  referring  mainly 
to  that  year  of  fSunine  and  plague  in 
Scotland,  1568,  are  to  be  edited  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  b^ 
Mr.  Fumivall,  from  Mr.  S.  Ohristie- 
Miller^s  unique  originals. 

Garibaldi's  work,  *'The  Bole  of 
the  Monk,"  is  to  be  published,  early 
ttiis  month,  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
HuBgarian,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  in 
English. 

The  Ufo  of  <"  Wallet,  the  Queen's 
tester,'*  wiU  shortly  be  published. 
L.   D.  Maurice  is  engaged  in  a 


work    on    *'Hu8S,    Wycliffe,  and 
Latimer." 

*'The  Crime  of  December  Second  " 
is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  new 
novel  by  Victor  Hogo. 

W.  C.  Bryanfs  translation  of 
the  Iliad  is  in  the  (American)  press. 

£.  littr^'s  great  French  Diction- 
ary in  its  23rd  part  reaches  the 
letter  B. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  UniTcrsity  of 
Oxford,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Oxford  Universi^  Gssette  is  **  pub- 
lished by  authority." 

A  new  edition  of  M.  de  Cormenin's 
clever  but  unimpartial  work  **Xe 
Livre  des  OreUeurs  "  has  been  issued, 
revised  and  augmented. 

Fragments  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
metric^  version  of  Bejnard  the  Fox, 
the  La  Yalli^re  copy  of  an  Italian 
*< Plutarch"  (the  first  book  printed 
ikt  Iguaila,  a.d.  1482)— a  WynWn 
de  Worde  ^Capgrave's  **NoTa  te- 
genda  Angliss"),  containing  the 
suppressed  Life  of  Thomas  k  locket, 
A.D.  1716— and  the  first  edition  of 
J.  de  yoragine*8  "  Legende  Dor^" 
A.D.  1476,  containing  many  singular 
passages  not  to  be  found  in  any  sub* 
sequent  edition — are  to  be  sold  this 
month. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  has  left  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £50,000  by 
his  vrill  to  the  town  trustees  of 
Sheffield  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town. 

J.  O.  Halliwell  made  a  copy  of 
a  scarce  tract,  entitled  *'  Humoor'a 
Looking-class,"  by  Samuel  Bow- 
lands,  and  this  rery  rare  work  has 
been  reprinted  in  J.  P.  CoUier^a 
yellow  series  of  Beprints  of  rax« 
tracts. 

The  *<  Tables  of  English  Litem- 
ture^"  l^  Ph>i  Henry  Morley,  are 
to  bo  continued.  They  are  most 
uselnl  and  eflbotif  e  means  of  brings 
tng  under  the  eye  the  whole  coune 
of  lelten  in  formal  order  and  eon* 

■*^*^  zed  by  Google 
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THOMAS  HOBBES.  OF  MALME8BUEY. 
''Thou  grmt  ColmnbuB  of  ihe  goldm  landi  of  now  phikMophiet."— 

AbBAHAM  COWLET. 

'*Hobbef  is  a  great  name  in  philotophjt  on  aooonnt  both  of  the  Ttloe 
of  what  he  taught,  and  the  extraordinarj  impulse  which  he  commonioated 
to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiiy  in  Surope." — Jamm  Mill. 

''There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the  stem  confidence  with  which  Hobbet 
atmds  alone  in  the  world  of  his  own  opinions*  regardless  of  his  oontsm- 
ponries,  and  conscious  that  he  is  the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  thinkerf.**— 

To  the  larger  jproportioD  of  ordinary  readen  in  our  dar,  the 
phnse  "  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbnry  "— «M  nomimU  tiMOra,— 
itttids  the  shadow  of  a  name.  Between  1839  and  1846,  Sir  William 
Molesworth  edited  and  pablished,  in  a  oniform  and  huultome  set 
of  nzteen  oetayo  yolnmes,  the  entire  worica  of  thia  notable  thinker, 
vho,  acoordinff  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  **  gare  a  new  character  to 
Emopean  |>huosophj."  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  Ml 
and  aathorized  coUeotion  of  his  writings  published*  Two  Latin 
TiduMB  in  qnarto,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  had  been  issned  in  1668, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  their  author's  aj^e,  and  a  folio  rolome  of 
his  EngUsh  works  had  been  published  m  1750,  but  there  were 
mmerous  treatises  and  tractates,  which  were  not  included  in  either 
of  duse  issues,  wki^  had  become  rare  and  costly,  and  were  only 
to  be  gathered  together  with  diligence,  perseverance,  and  a  Ml  and 
mtfy  piHTse.  In  college  libraries  one  conld  get  hold  of  aQ  old- 
fidiioned  quarto  bearing  the  somewhat  quaint  title  of  *'  !%« levtO' 
titn"  issued  at  London  in  1652 ;  and  if^he  wished  to  help  himself 
kmestly  or  surreptitiously  to  the  meaning  of  Tkmejfdides^  or  the 
*'Shetonc"  of  Aristotle,  an  antique  octaro  of  the  former  and  a 
queer  ugly  thirty-twomo  of  the  latter  might  be  ^ot  at  by  Ihe 
Knowing.  Eren  when  Sir  "William  Molesworth's  edition  was  nearly 
completed,  though  it  was  dedicated  to  George  Grote,  the  historian 
of  Greece,  and,  then,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  ^  adyocate  of  philosophical  radicalism,  the  works  of 
tluB  bold  and  original  thinker  remained  unhonoured  and  neglected 
m  ^  publi^er's  shop,  until,  for  a  time,  an  accidental  and  adyen- 
titioos  interest  was  added  to  the  publication.  Doling  the  years 
lftti.-6,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  had  represented  Leeds  pre- 
TioBsly,  instead  of  holding  a  seat  in  the  Commons,  resolyea  on 
ping  himself  a  second  and  sounder  political  education.  Haying 
fittod  himself  for  renewed  efforts  in  parliamentary  Ufe,  Sir  William 
Molesworth  solicited  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  the  borough 
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of  Southwark  in  1845.  Immediatelj  thereupon  the  committee- 
rooms  of  "  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Southwark  "  became 
the  centres  of  illumination  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Hobbes, 
Molesworth's  opponents  renresesiling  him  as  an  active  disseminator 
of  the  writings  of  a  great  tree-thinker  in  religion,  and  an  advocate 
of  despotism  m  politics ;  while  hi»  friends  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  possessore  or  the  franchise  in  **  the  Boroiurh  "  that  the  treatises  of 
Hobbes  "  oh  Logic,  •Human  Nature,  and  Government,  were  and 
still  aare  deservedly  admired  as  well  for  dep^  of  thought  as  for 
exouisite  precision  of  style  both  in  Latin  and  English."  Lectures 
and  haraogues  on  Hobbes  abounded,  so  that  along  Blaekfriars 
Boad  and  in  Horselydown  the  Leviathan  was  for  9  time  a  household 
word,  and  ^*  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  "  a  theme  for  public  talk. 
Bot  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election  passed  away,  and  with  it 
departed  too  the  memory  of  the  fame  of  the  nonagenarian  thinker, 
whose  wisdom  or  wickeoness  was  "a  matter  of  two  hiiindred  years 
old." 

Sir  William  Molesworth  after  his  election  becune  an  aelive  admi- 
nistrative reformer,  and  devoted  himself  with  raiergy  and  usefnlness 
to  the  improveSftent  of  penal  discipline  and  the  development  of 
colonial  self-govemmemt.  The  labours  in  which  he  became  thus 
involved  impeded  the  progress  of  his  literary  and  philsophioal 
endesvoors ;  and  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  by  the  lumd  of 
de<tth  (October  22nd,  1856),  he  left  behind  him  unfinished  and  in 
M8.  some  portion  of  a  **  Critical  Biof;;raphy  "  of  Hobbes,  an  epitome 
of  his  philoeopkioal  tenets  and  political  opinions  in  the  sequence  of 
their  issue,  and  with  notices  of  the  modifications  these  had  under- 
gone in  the  coarse  of  his  long  thoughtful  life,  illustrations  and  elu* 
>ddations  of  his  career,  and  a  large  quantity  of  accumulated  materiala 
^tended  to  have  been  worked  up  into  a  complete  and  ocmsisteat 
memeif  of  his  life  and  times.  These,  it  was  long  hoped  by  th^ 
philoso^ioal  world  would  eventually  be  issued  in  some  available 
form  by  ht9  colleagues  in  thou)^  and  purpose,  John  8.  Mill  and 
George  Grote,  but  hitherto  expectation  has  been  balked,  and  no 
signs  appear  on  the  horizon  yet. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  adequate 
and  exhaustive  biography  of  this  influential  thinker — ^this  **  veritable 
force  of  nature,  formidable,  ineormptible,  fresh  slill,  after  all  these 
centuries,  gnarled  it  may  be  like  an  English  oak,  but  also  with. 
roots  profound,  holding  by  the  earth,  while  sliglrter  generatic^s 
fall  and  disappear  "-r-bas  as  yet  been  ^ven  to  the  world ;  and  that 
while  the  faets  of  the  lives  of  Ins  distingoished  contemporarieey 
Bacon,  Clarendon,  Cud  worth,  Descartes,  Grotinss,  Gaesendi,  €hilileo, 
Locke,  Milton,  '&c.,  should  be  fully  known  to  most  rsadsrs,  there 
should  be  no  standard  and  available  memoir  of  this  man,  "  who/* 
as  Bishop  Warburton  remarks,  ^*  with  all  his  errors,  we  must  allow 
to  be  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age  for  a  bright  wit,  a  deep  pene* 
tration,  and  a  cultivated  understanding."  He^  this  been  done,  vre 
should  not  now  so  frequently  meet  as  we  do  allusions  to  "  Hobbes 
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tbe  atiieift ; "  Hobbef ,  the  apolo^t  of  despotism ; "  *^  Bobl>es,  tie 
pro|^et  of  tibertinism ; "  ^  Hobbes.  the  oontemper  of  all  religion, 
nstanl  or  rerealed,**  Ac,,  freelt  bandied  about  by  persons  who 
hife  nerer  read  the  works  in  which  these  pemtcioos  speonlations 
are  said  to  appear ;  for  then  it  wonid  have  oeen  known  that  eren 
his  enemies  declared  that  he  was  **  a  man  who,  besides  hie  eminent 
lesnuDg  and  knowledge,  has  been  always  thonght  a  man  of  probity, 
and  free  from  scandal ; "  that  he  was  a  consistent  communicant  oc 
the  Church  of  England,  and  believed  that  "Holy  Scripture  is  the 
Toiee  of  €rod  ruling  all  things  by  the  screatest  mt^nt.*' 

These  traditionary  judsmients  of  men  can  only  be  reyised  by  a 
perosal  of  their  works,  and  a  study  of  the  aims  of  their  lires,  a  duty 
which  John  Austin,  the  jurisprudentist,  pointed  out  eouU  scarce^ 
bs?e  been  done  by  the  more  rancorous  of  Hobbes'  ts^iUn,  seeintf 
thit  his  works  were  so  scarce  and  costly  that  they  ocmAd  only  witn 
difficulty  be  procured.  In  hctt  the  prenlaat  opinko  eoBeemnc 
Hobbes  is  only  an  edio  from  the  tmie  when  the  philosopher  of 
Milniesbury  was  the  terror  of  his  aue,  when  "^he  press  sweat  with 
oontroyersy,  and  eyery  young  churchman  militant  would  try  his 
mns  in  thundering  on  Hobbes'  steel  cap."  John  Bmton,  the 
hiitortan  of  Wiltshnre,  remarks  that  ''the  dogmatical  ntyle  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  the  pushing  of  some  of  his  principlcB  beyond  their 
proper  limits,  addea  to  the  simple  circumstance  of  his  haying  been 
almost  the  first  who  attacked  the  prevailing  notion  respecting  the 
foundations  of  religion  and  morals,  are  the  chief  causes  which  naye 
operated  to  bring  Hobbes'  works  into  disrepute.  His  boldness 
created  an  alarm  which  few  have  been  able  to  conquer,  and  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  prejudiced  to  keep  up.  Tnousands  repro- 
bate his  opini<»a,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  aetually  looked 
into  his  worki.  The  general  judgment  of  him  is  for med  upon  the 
eridence  of  tradition  only  $  and  hence  the  Tory  eondenms  him  at 
an  enemy  to  royalty  and  the  Whig  as  a  supporter  of  despotism ; 
one  calls  him  a  Pprrhonian;  another  a  materialist;  a  third  a 
^eigt;  a  fourth  an  atheist;  in  short,  he  is  everything  but  a 
Christian;  yet  not  a  sentence  does  he  utter  against  our  holy 
refigion." 

We  haye  no  fear  ourselyes  of  being  classed  among  the  advocates 
of  "the  selfish  school  of  morals,"  or  those  who  pander  to  the 
heterodox  tastes  of  the  times,  because  we  inyite  to  a  consideration 
of  the  life  aoid  thoughts  of  one  who  has  largeljr  influenced  the  spe- 
cilstions  of  men,  and  been  a  stirrer  up  of  the  higher  intellect  of  the 
wwtiy.  "  Many  of  the  most  important  of  the  opinions  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume — nay,  not  a  few  which  form  the  very  ground- 
^wk  of  their  systems — will  be  found  clearly  propounded  in  the 
^^Jrits  of  Hobbes."  And,  "  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  labours 
of  Hartley  and  Mill,  an  intimate  acc|uaintance  with  the  ideas  of 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  is  still  indispensable  for  all  who 
jnih  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  metaphysical  science."  Hence  we 
b^ere  that  those  who  will  patiently  and  honestly  take  note  of  the 
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patent  ftotf  of  his  life  and  writing  will  accept  as  we  do  tho 
opinion  of  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Motfat,  in  the  '*  Hiatory  of  Malmee- 
bniy/'  that  while,  **  like  all  other  innovators  in  science,  this  great 
man  exi>erienced  opposition  and  eren  oblo(|aj  from  his  con- 
temporaries ;  yet  impartial  posterity  will  admits  that  such  merit  as 
he  possessed  would  hare  covered  gieater  errors  than  he  committed* 
ana  will  allot  him  a  distingnished  place  among  those  benefactors  g^ 
mankind  whose  efforts  have  contributed  to  burst  asunder  the  chains 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  forged  for  the  human  mind." 
James  Mill  unhesitatingly  affiliates  the  speculations  of  Hobbes 
with  the  thought-sharpening  era  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  following 
terms:— 

**The  oontrOfeniM  roused  by  the  daring  attack  of  Luther  on  the  estob- 
Uihed  rdigiouy  had  deeply,  for  a  conBidenible  time,  engaged  the  minde  of 
men  on  the  fxeat  qoeetions  relmtinpf  to  the  Craator,  and  bii  rerela- 
tions  to  mankmd.'  Philoaophy,  physical,  mental,  or  politioal,  was  hard^ 
an  o^ect  of  attention.  A  seriee  of  dogmas  handed  down  by  authorify 
were  passrrely  reoetred,  and  the  rery  idea  of  inqoirinff  Into  the  foundation 
of  them  seemed  to  haTe  passed  away  from  the  mincU  of  men.  Even  the 
great  effort  of  Baoon^  to  point  the  views  of  men  to  the  proper  object  of 
physical  inqoizy,  and  to  make  them  ardent  in  the  porsoit^  had  not  yet  pro* 
duoed  any  considerable  effects.  With  respect  to  the  mental  and  ph^jrncal 
sciences,  they  were  hardly  regarded  as  objects  of  inquiry.  The  opmiona 
of  Aristotle  were  taught  as  a  branch  of  education ;  and  the  possession  of 
them  in  the  memory  was  all  that  even  the  most  instructed  men  imagined 
they  had  any  occasion  to  desire.  In  this  benumbed  and  toipid  state  of 
the  human  mind,  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Hobbes,  who  ohal* 
longed  so  many  received  and  fundamental  opinions,  and  exhibited  his  own 
views  with  evidence  and  brerify,  was  calculated  to  produce  venr  extraordi* 
naiy  effects.  It  is  hardly,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  somewhere  acknowledges^ 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  character  of  modem  speculation  was  in  a  gmt 
degree  detennined  by  Hob  writings  of  Hobbes." 

To  a  similar  view  of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  author  of 
*'  The  Leviathan,"  J.  D.  Morell  assents ;  he  says, 

^  The  hofnan  reason  had,  in  the  person  of  Bacon,  asserted  for  the  depart- 
ment of  science  its  independence  of  all  former  auUiorit^ ;  the  search  after 
the  foundations  of  truth  was  commenced  by  a  master  rnrnd ;  but  with  thia 
the  tendency  was  already  manifest,  to  foil  back  upon  the  experience  qf  ikm 
jMsst,  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  whole."  ^  Hobbes,  who  had  drunk 
deeply  of  the  spirit  of  his  master,  began  to  philosophise  just  where  he  had 
left  off.  Many  indeed  were  soon  found  to  carry  out  this  method  in  the 
department  of  physics  to  the  most  splendid  results ;  but  Hobbes  was  the 
onWpupil  who  hega%  by  applying it^  in  its  most  empirical  character,  to 
metaphysics,  moraJs,  and  politics.*'  "Far  would  Bacon  have  been  fbom 
following  h^  pupfl  in  these  conclusions ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  dispated 
that  the  germ  Of  them  was  to  be  found  in  that  empirical  tendency  which 
runs  more  or  less  through  the  whole  of  his  philosophy."  **  The  meta- 
physics of  Hobbes  indeed  can  by  no  means  be  considered  brilliant  efforts  of 
genius,  nor  can  they  possibly  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  any  deeply 
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tiimkiiig  mind  would  rett  in  ito  tearoh  after  the  fundamenUl  prindplea  of 
lumun  natnre.  Yet  Hobbei  was  undoubtedlj,  of  all  the  adhoenti  of  the 
Tkcnnian  sdiool,  the  greatett  writer  of  his  age.*' 

On  tins  Litter  point.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  gives  most  onequirooftl 
iestunonT  in  the  followinff  terms,  which  follow  a  full  consideration 
of  what  ne  regarded  as  Hobbesum  errors,  and  come  before  a  foil 
aeknowledffment  of  the  power  of  the  deep-seardiinff  ^nins  of  the 
«j8tem-maker,  whom,  as  akin  in  power  of  logiou  mference,  he 
Ixaekets  along  with  and  between  Anstotle  and  £ant : — 

<<  A  permanent  foundation  of  hie  fiune  oonsistt  in  hie  admirable  ttyle, 
which  leenu  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  language.    Short,  dear, 
pieoise,  and  pithy,  his  language  nerer  has  more  than  one  meaning,  which 
nerer  requires  a  second  thought  to  find.    By  the  help  of  his  exact  method, 
it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind,  that  it  will  not  aUow  attention  to 
ahAen.    "Hjb  little  tract  on  'Human  Nature*  has  scarcely  an  ambiguous 
or  a  meaningless  word.  •  He  has  so  great  a  power  of  choosing  the  most 
ajgnffkant  term,  that  he  never  is  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  using 
many  in  its  stead.    He  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the  genius  of  the  laa- 
goage,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer  between  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two 
ecntories  have  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a  dosen  of  his  words. 
'Eh  expressions  are  so  luminous  that  he  is  dear  without  the  hdp  of  illus- 
timtion.    Perhaps  no  writer  of  any  age  or  nation,  on  subjects  so  abstruse^ 
has  manifiested  an  equal  power  of  engraving  his  thouffbts  on  the  minds  of 
his  readers.    He  seems  never  to  have  taken  a  word  n>r  ornament  or  plea- 
snre  ;  and  he  deals  with  eloquence  and  poetry  as  the  natural  philosopher 
who  explains  the  mechanism  of  children's  toys,  or  deigntf  to  contrive  them. 
Yet  his  style  so  stimulates  attention  that  it  ne? er  tires,  and,  to  those  who 
an  acquainted  with  the  subject,  appears  to  have  as  much  spirit  as  can  be 
blended  with  reason.    He  compresses  his  thoughts  so  unaflTectedly,  and 
yet  ao  tersdy,  as  to  produce  occasionally  maxims  which  excite  the  same 
agreeable  surprise  with  wit,  and  have  become  a  sort  of  philosophical  pro- 
verbs ;  the  success  of  whidi  he  partly  owed  to  the  suitableness  of  such 
hemm  of  expression  to  his  dictatorial  nature.** 

While  expressing  onr  regret  at  the  non-publication  of  Sir 
William  Moleswortb's  posthumous  collection  of  materials  and  par- 
tially executed  memoir,  we  should  have  misled  the  reader  if  he  un- 
derstood us  to  imply  that  authoritative  notices  were  not  extant  and 
arailable,  from  which  a  biography  may  be  constructed.  Tliis  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  We  have  in  Molesworth's  edition  "  TAoma 
Hobhes  MalmeshuriensU  Vita — carmine  expressa — Authore  Seipte  " 
— (*•  The  life  of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  related  in  [Liatin] 
▼erse,  [written]  by  the  author  himself,'*)  in  his  eighty-fifth  year ; 
lAowut  HobheSf  Angli,  Malmesburiensis  philosophi  Vita — (A  life  of 
'niftirni^#  Hobbes,  Englishman,  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
1681.  To  tius  there  is  attached  a  preface  to  the  reader  bearing  the 
jiiiti^lff  ;k.  B. — which  Anthony  Wood,  in  his  Athena  Oxoniensis, 
aaeribes  to  Bichard  Blackboume,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Leyden ;   but  these  may 
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Tefer  to  "Ralph  Bathurst,  olergyman,  i>hy8ioian»  and  poet.  Premdeai. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who,  in  1650,  prefixed  some  muek 
admired  iambic  Tersei  to  H<H)be8'  '*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature*** 
To  the  brief  memoir — which  Anthony  Wood  reeards  as  a  product  of 
Hohbet'  own  pen— there  tooeeedt  **  Yitm  H(£bian»  Aoetariom." 
attribated  by  Wood  to  Dr.  Blaekbonme,  but  by  die  editon  of  tbe 
"  Biotf raphiea  Britannioa  '*  aacribed  to  Thomaa  Bymer,  editor  of 
the  **  Fttoera,  CooTentionet  et  aeta  pabUca,"  and  re^^trded  ae  haring 
been  written  to  ti&e  dictatton  of  Uobbee ;  Bymer  edited,  with  a 
preface,  Hobbes*  <<  HiMtoiia  Eoelaiiaatioa,"  1688.  In  Wood's 
**  Athens  Oxoniensis "  and  in  Aubrey's  **  Letters  from  the  Bod- 
leian **  we  have  farther  materials  for  the  biography  of  Hobbes : 
tihese,  with  the  incidental  rcferenies  to  himself  in  his  oontroveraial 
tracts,  and  notices  of  him  by  his  adversaries  and  oontemporariea,  if 
properlj  employed,  mi^ht  supply  a  pretty  copious  and  trnstworUiy 
memorial  sketch.  Uniting  these  to  the  mformation  afforded  in  toa 
enc^olop»dias,  <ko^  we  shall  endeavour  to  gather  into  one  the  facta 
of  ms  long  literary  life  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible  consiateiii 
with  completeness,  pledging  ourselves  to  accuracy  of  statement  and 
honesty  of  epitome,  but  by  no  means  committing  ourselves  to  a** 
oepianoe  of  his  views  or  aiscti>l««hip  to  his  philosojphjr,  whetiier  m 
a  mental,  moral,  political,  or  logical  system.  Our  ami  in  ^is  paper 
will  be  to  give  correct  information  on  the  events  of  tiie  life  of 
Hobbes,  and  to  supply  an  interpretative  exposition  of  his  doctrines. 
We  shall  abstain  as  much  as  possible  in  the  coarse  of  our  narrative 
from  the  expression  of  critical  opinions  on  his  tenets,  but  we  shall 
hold  ourselves  free  to  speak  of  the  specific  merits  of  such  worka  as 
we  notice.  Our  critical  judgment  shall  be  reserved  for  a  concluding 
review  of  his  place  among  Uiinkers  and  his  worth  as  a  philosopher* 
that  \H,  as  an  expositor  of  reasoned  truth. 

William  Hazlitt,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Lednires  on  the  Biaa 
and  Progress  of  M«»dem  Phdosophy/'  delivered  by  him  at  the 
BuBsell  Institution,  Jan.  14tb,  1812,  while  he  spoke  of  iMrd  Baeeii. 
as  the  originator  of  the  method  of  modem  science,  expressed  hia 
conviction  that  Hobhes  was  the  father  of  modem  philosophy,  and 
ingeniously  traced  the  origo  et  fona  erroris  in  each  to  '*  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  word  experience,  confining  it  to  a  knowledge 
of  things  without  us;  whereas  it  in  fact  includes  all  knowledge 
relating  to  objects  either  within  or  out  of  the  mind  of  which  we 
have  any  direct  and  positive  evidence/'  He  closed  his  lecture  wiili 
the  following  sentences : — "  The  true  reason  of  the  fate  which  this 
author's  writings  met  with,  was  that  his  views  of  things  were  too 
original  and  comprehensive  to  be  immediately  understood,  without 
passing  through  the  hands  of  several  successive  generations  of 
commentators  and  interpreters.  Ignorance  of  another's  meaning  in 
a  sufficient  cause  of  fear,  and  fear  produces  hatred ;  hence  arose  me 
raucour  and  suspicion  of  his  adversaries,  who,  to  quote  some  fine 
lines  of  Spenser, — 
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«  Stood  «H  Mtoaied  ]ik0  a  aoH  of  stMn, 
'lioofit  whom  Bome  beaat  of  fllraoge  and  foro^  raop 
XTnwarQS  is  ohanoed,  &r  fipom  his  strajing  peers ; 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  betraj  their  hldulen  fears." 

In  tiiat  waAm  of  ^  DissenrUtioBS  ob  tiie  History  of  Metepfaytiaal 
■id  EtMml  Seieaee'*  prefixed  to  the  *«  EmMrlap»dtt»  Britwune%" 
whiflb  HMlitt't  lootoret  soerested,  we  fi«d  Ditgaki  Stewart,  in 
spcddng  of  the  -works  of  H<%bes,  affirnnng  that  **  thtj  evwfwbmee 
evittoe  in  thenr  aotiior,  even  when  lie  thiokt  mottnnfonndlT  yueelf, 
Aat  power  of  setdng  his  reader  Mhinbing,  which  is  one  of  t^  iMst 
nneeniToeid  sarks  of  original  genius ;"  and  assertang  tlitt  ^  thej 
will  be  fonnd,  on  an  attentive  examinsition,  to  hat^e  hM  a  hr  more 
eztensire  inflaeoee  on  the  sttbseqnieat  history,  ho^  of  politioal  and 
of  ethical  esienee,  dian  any  other  publication  of  the  same  period. 
the  infhieBee  thns  aekaowled^  fo^  Stewart  has  been  traeed  kf 
U»  coDtinnator  or  snpplementist,  Sv  James  Mackintosh,  in  tksse 
terms  (tke  entire  aocuracy  of  the  ekaraoteriasdion  in  wkisk  <re 
seiner  asseat  to  nor  eoneeds)  :«- 

"The  answers  to  the ' Leriathan '  would  fi>nn  a  libraiy.  But  thelur 
neater  part  have  followed  the  fate  of  all  oontrorersial  pamphlets.  Sir 
Robert  Filmer  was  jealous  of  any  ilfal  tlieory  of  servitude.  Harrington 
defended  liberty,  and  Clarendon  the  ohurcfa,  against  a  common  snenoy. 
SSs  philosophical  antagonists  were  Cumberland,  Cudworth^  8hafte«burf, 
Oarfce,  Buttsr,  Mid  Hutcheson.  Though  the  last  lour  writers  canaol  be 
eeosiderad  as  propeiij  pdemies,  their  labours  were  ezetted  and  tbsir 
doetrtnes  modified  by  thie  stroke  from  a  figoroas  mpoi  which  sesos^  t« 
ihske  ethies  to  its  fonndation.  Thejr  lead  us  hat  iato  the  eightesMlk 
senuuj  t  aad  their  wotkBy  oceasioned  by  the  doetrines  of  Hobbee,  to^ed 
the  seed  of  the ethiealwiitiaasot  Hums,  Saiiith,  Price,  Kant,  and  Stewaii; 
sod  in  a  less  degree  also  of  those  of  Xuoker  and  Palej«  not  to  mention 
JCandaTiUe,  the  bofiiMn  and  sophister  of  the  ale-house^  er  HelTetiu%  an 
ingenioas  but  flimsy  writer,  the  low  and  locae  moralist  of  the  yain,  the 
ittfishf  and  the  sensual" 

We  ha^e  now,  we  thank,  shown  with  some  pertinence,  so  £ur 
aa  aotlionty  can  affeet  the  qneetion,  that  Thomas  Hebbes  is  a  nan 
of  whom  it  wonhl  be  well  to  know  sosMiking,  if  we  wish  to  coa- 
pvekend  ike  progvees  of  moral,  metaphysical,  or  political  tkooght,  as 
one  who  has  mmced  out  the  linea  of  speeolation  for  the  oentnries ; 
one  of  the  paiient-thinkcrs  of  the  nations ;  one  of  the  ligkts  of  phdlo- 
sopfaic  history,  and  one  of  those  whose  opinions  have  affeeted  not 
ODiy  the  schools,  but  the  nations.  Thought  is  the  inner  essMiee 
of  kistory,  and,  in  the  ultimate,  the  prime  mover  of  our  statss, 
ehnrohes,  and  aoeial  life  is  the.  thinker.  What  is  mciiw pomerfia 
llie  first  quesdoa  of  the  sage  of  ICalmesbary.  Tell  as  bat  that, 
and  we  shall  soon  diseorer  all  the  other  eeotets  of  man's  Ufa  aild 
Batore's  operations,  of  seianee  and  of  pholpsophy.  Of  hdm  who  has 
heati  one  of  the  motive-powers  of  modern^  progress,  let  us  seek  to 
lesrn  as  nraeh  as  it  may  eoneem  us  to  know,  that  we  may  estimate 
the  msn  and  the  thinker,  his  hfe  and  his  apecuktk>ns> 
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Malmetbnry,  a  email,  ancient  town  in  WiltBhire— famovt  in 
literature  in  connection  with  the  memories  of  St.  Aldhelm,  and 
William,  the  historian,— was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Hobbes. 
His  fiither,  a  dersy  man  of  hmnble  talents  and  a  modest  disposition, 
officiated  in  the  cnnrch  of  St.  "Mtaj'B,  Westport,  and  in  that  parish 
the  philosopher  was  bom,  April  5th,  1588,  when  Shakspere  was 
abont  twen^-fonr.  Bacon  twenty-seven,  and  Ben  Johnson  fourteen 
years  of  affe.  Having  be^ni  prematurely  bom,  in  consequence  oi 
the  terror  felt  by  his  mother  at  a  rumour,  widelv  circulated,  that 
the  Armada  had  left  the  Tagns,  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  and 
became  a  strong  healthy  child.  His  father,  noticing  the  precooitj 
of  the  boy,  taught  him  early  and  carefully  to  read,  write,  aiul 
cypher ;  and  when  he  was  six  years  of  age  he  had  him  engaged  oo. 
uroek  and  Latin.  In  his  eighth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Bobert  Latimer,  Master  of  the  Eoyal  Grtunmar  School  of  hia 
native  town.  This  Oxf^d  8cholar,»finaing  the  pastor's  son  a  lad  of 
pregnant  intellect,  sharpness  of  mind,  andjaooili^  of  temper,  treated 
nim  with  marked  kindness,  and  stimulated  him  to  earnest  en- 
deavours so  successfully,  that  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  able  to 
translate  the  sweet-flowing  iambics  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides  into 
Latin  verse  of  a  similar  measure.  In  1603  he  was,  at  the  instance 
of  his  uncle,  alderman  of  and  glover  in  Malmesbury,  transferred  to 
the  Universily,  where  he  was  entered  as  a  student  on  the  books  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  then  newly  advanced  to  independency  aa 
a  college,  and  put  under  the  Principalship  of  James  Hussee,  LL.D., 
who,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  be  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  (Uocese  of  Salisbury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John. 
Wilkinson,  who,  in  1605,  became  Head  of  Magdalen,  a  position  in . 
which  he  remained  for  thirbr-eight  years.  During  the  early  part 
of  his  university  career  Hobbes  was  supported  by  his  uncle,  the 
alderman.  While  his  studies  were  still  in  progress  his  uncle  died* 
but  in  his  will  provision  was  made  that  the  young  scholar's  career 
should  not  be  mterrupted  for  want  of  means,  as  he  left  him  an 
annui^  in  token  of  his  interest.  At  Oxford,  as  was  usual  at  the 
time,  fiobbes  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  Logic  and  Physics 
of  Aristotle,  as  they  were  then  taught,  with  some  reference  to  tiie 

riulations  and  innovations  of  Peter  Bamus,  and  probably  not  in 
originals  alone,  but  also  in  the  Svsiema  Logiea  of  Bartholomew 
Keckermann,  published  in  1600,  which  was  then  pretty  popular, 
though  the  professor  at  Dantzic  was  so  youthftd  and  so  boldly 
thoughtfuL  Logic  he  learned,  and  learned  to  reject.  That,  how- 
ever, he  had  acquired  and  retained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Moode  and  JFismres  of  the  QyUonstic  process  is  evident  from  hia 
«« Elements  of  Philosophy,"  Part  I.  on  Computaticm  or  Logic,  chap. 
4,  of  Syllogism,  where  he  says,  "  The  Figures,  therefore,  of  Syllo« 
gism,  if  -they  be  numbered  by  the  diverse  situation  of  ^e  middle 
term  only,  are  but  tkree;  in  tne  first  whereof  the  middle  term  haa 
the  middle  place ;  in  the  second,  the  last ;  and  in  the  third,  the  firat 
place.    But  if  they  be  numbered  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
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tenia  mmfij,  they  are  four;  for  the  first  mar  be  distingaished 
again  into  two,  namely,  direct  and  inrerted.  From  whence  it  is 
erident  that  the  oontrorersj  among  lo^cians  concerning  the  foorth 
ignre  is  a  mere  logomachia^  or  contention  about  the  name  thereof; 
for,  as  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  plain  that  the  situation  of  the  terms 
(not  considering  the  Quantity  or  quality  by  which  the  moods  are 
diatinguished)  makes  tour  difierencea  of  Syllogism,  which  may  be 
called  Figureti  or  haye  any  other  name  at  pleasure."  He  suose- 
onently  says  that "  the  doctrine  of  moods  and  figures  is  clearly 
deliyeKd  by  others  that  haye  written  largely  and  profitably  of  the 
ttaie."  There  were  upwards  of  sixty  distinguished  writers  on 
logie  during  the  student  years  of  Hobbes,  ana  he  seems  to  haye 
b6en  stirred  by  seyeral  of  them,  as  is  not  uncommon  among  youths, 
feo  contemn  speculations  which  led  to  so  much  restlessness  of 
fliou^t  and  imcertainty  of  method,  rather  than  to  the  entertain- 
■ent  of  a  qualified  estimate  of  the  real  adyantages  of  what  it 
letoany  did  teach  and  explain. 

Of  ^ysics,  or  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  was  a  more  ardent 
sdmirer  than  of  psychics,  or  the  phenomena  of  mind.  He  was 
dttrmed  with  the  realities  into  the  presence  of  which  they  intro- 
diifwd  him,  and  was  delighted  with  tne  diagrams,  charts,  and  yisi- 
bffitiea  by  which  they  aided  the  mind  to  comprehend  the  mysteries 
of  phenomena.  He  loyed  the  books  which  taught  him  so  much  of 
iHut  waa  new  and  seemed  so  true.  From  the  references  made  by 
him  to  the  yarious  opinions  entertained  by  Aristotle  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  processes  of  phenomena,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
he  noticee  the  yiews  of  the  elder  thinkers,  of  whose  yiews  Aristotle 
praented  abstracts  and  syllabuses,  it  might  be  presumed  that 
Bobbes  had  obtained  a  yery  complete  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  those  singular  works  in  which  the  great  stagyrite  has  preserved 
a  sort  of  enqydopttdic  epitome  of  ancient  science.  But  we  know 
that  Hobbes  at  a  later  period,  and  with  more  acute  and  accurate 
tkill)  re-studied  the  philosophical  works  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
lystematical  thinkers  of  Greece,  and  that  he  was  thus  led  to  sena- 
late  and  distinguish  what  he  calls  Aristotelity  from  philosopny. 
Of  his  fayourabb  allusions  to  Aristotle  the  following  may  here  be 
footed  as  connected  with  the  studies  pursued  by  him  at  the  TJni- 
vvrsify  of  Oxford.  They  will  show  that  he  had  attained  to  a 
fnper  conception  of  the  great  merits  of  the  sa^e  of  the  Lyceum, 
TOie  he  was  wise  enough  to  p^rceiye  the  confusion  made  in  philo- 
sophy by  the  continually -recurring  assumption  that  the  laws  of  the 
tuidarstanding  and  the  laws  of  external  nature  are  co-enquiyalents, 
aod  that  by  i£e  dexterous  linking  of  syllogism  to  syllogism  we  can 
eonstruct  in  thought  a  rationale  of  the  external  pfaysicid  cosmos  :— 

"Fhilotophy  u  He  knowledge  ofnatwral  eaueee.  And  there  it  no  know 
ledge  hat  of  troth.  And  to  know  the  true  causet  of  things,  waa  nerer  in 
cortempt,  but  in  admirstion.  Soom  can  nerer  fasten  upon  truth.  .  .  • 
Botts,  hot  few,  there  be  that  have  stndied  it  for  cariosity,  and  the  delight 
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which,  MiM&ODly,  mfti  hmre  m  the  •oqakition  «£  adieooa^  «ad  a  41m 
m*B%iary  of  difficult  and  aobtil  dootrinec  Of  this  last  lort  I  ooiint  Am- 
totle,  and  a  few  othen  of  the  ancienta,  and  aome  few  modema :  aad  to 
theee  it  ia  that  properly  belong  the  praiaee  which  ard  giren  to  phflnaophir. 
...  All  doctrine  begins  at  th«  understanding  of  words,  and  proceeis 
by  reasoninff  till  it  oondudes  in  science.  .  .  .  Words  understood  ave 
but  the  seecU  and  no  part  of  the  hanrest  of  philosophy.  And  this  seed  was 
it  vhich  Aristotle  went  about  to  sow  in  his  twelre  books  of  metaphftie^ 
and  in  his  eis ht  books  concerning  the  hearing  of  natural  jMlotopkgf.  And 
in  these  books  he  defineth  time,  place,  subetanee  or  essence,  quantity,  le* 
lation,  Ac.,  tiiat  fi^om  thence  might  be  taken  the  deftnitions  of  the  aoeat 
general  worda  for  principles  in  the  sereral  parte  of  i  ' 


In  1607  Hobbet  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
almost  immediately  thereafter,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  PriA- 
dpal  of  his  college,  engaged  as  tntor  to  William,  Lord  Cafendiah, 
eldest  son  of  the  lUght  Hon.  William  Cavendish,  Lord  Hardwielce, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  (1618)  patented  as  the  Earl  of  Dofoa- 
shire.  This  nobleman,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Garendibh, 
biographer  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  founder  of  Ckatsworth,  aowigfct 
an  able  and  trustworthy  person  to  whom  he  could  confide  the  tmanl 
and  intellectual  up-bring^g  of  the  inheritor  of  his  state  and  -"^- 
and  it  is  no  slight  testimony  to  the  precocity  of  Hobbea' 


and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
should  have  oeen  appointed  to  be  companion  of  and  instrvctor  to 
a  young  nobleman  or  such  position  and  promise,  but  that  he  maia^ 
tamed  ma  influence,  and  attained  the  favourable  regard,  not  Oiil^ 
of  his  employer,  but  of  his  pupil,  and  all  the  members  of  tJie  Der«B- 
shire   family.     Hobbes  was  judicious,  industrious,  versatile,  and 
lively,  a|8  well  as  wise.    He  interested  himself  in  all  the  puraoit^, 
occupations,  and  amusements  of  his  charge,  and  gained  lus  eon^ 
dence  and  friendship  most  thoroughly  by  his  g^eneioos  enoomraf;^^ 
ment  of  all  that  was  ingenuous  and  ingenioiis  in  the  young  Bsai 
and  taking  part  with  kim,  not  only  in  the  toils  of  the  study,  b«t  i 
the  perils  and  pleasures  of  the  chase.    Baron  Hardwioke,  who  wmm 
a  shrewd  discemer  of  men,  saw  and  appoved  of  the  method  -of 
training  employed*  and  reposed  such  conndence  in  the  tutor  of  ham 
•on,  that  when,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  that  age,  it  -< 
thought  proper  that  the  young  nobleman  should  see  the  world,  j 
80  enrich  his  mind  with  variety  of  knowledge,  rectify  and  exe» 
hk  judgment  by  observation  and  experience,  and  learn  to  coafo 
his  outward  manners  to  the  courtesy  and  grace  of  pohte  liCa,  his 
lordship,  in  1610,  advanced  Hobbes  to  be  companion  and  aeoretaxy 
to  Lord  William  Cavendish  on  his  travels.    In  this  way  fiobbcM 
had  the  opportunity  of  passing  throu(B^  Fraiice»  GSeFBia&^,  Mmd 
Italy,  of  obtterving  men,  manners,  and  cities,  and  of  acquiring^   h 
thoroughly  practical  mastery  of  the  languages  of  Fnnoe  and  lidy, 
as  well  as  or  gaining  a  knowledge  of  tUe  philosophy  and  literatxaxv 
of  those  times.    On  his  return  from  the  Contment  Hobbes  WB-.mM 
installed  as  a  retainer  of  the  fiunily,,  aj^paeently  on  the  ^Dotin^  ^ 
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tkad  and  aeorotiiy.  By  tbe  Hndittii  aad  libenMty  of  hit  pairoii 
lie  had  ^lesty  of  leitare  and  full  MoeM  to  book*,  to  that  h«  migkt 
inoraaae  hk  attammenti  and  indniffe  in  tha  dbtialiti  of  atodiou 
koan.  So  fiivootably  aituatad,  Hobbea  datermined  on  m  aonrae  of 
lelf-aaitaie,  which  was  preceded  by  a  careful  exaaoination  of  hit 
BeqmnmtotM  and  tndiinatioiia.  He  found  hia  miod  indispoaed 
to  ooneor  in  the  philoacmhT  and  lofpe  lie  had  learned  in  the  acnoola, 
and  discoyered  that,  while  ponning  continental  tvayel,  and  the 
itodiea  it  anggeated  or  inTolyed,  hia  olaaaioa]  akill  had  failed,  asd 
hit  hiowledge  of  the  language  of  the  learned  needed  reriaioa. 

With  aedmona  diligence  he  fixed  on  a  ooone  of  reading  whieh 
indaded  Horace,  YirMil*  and  Plautna ;  Homer,  Ariatophanea,  8«- 
pboclea,  Enripidea,  ^tc,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiatoriana,  aad 
Um  annaliata  of  more  recent  timea.  Thia,  he  aaid,  waa  the  brightaat 
a&d  happieat  period  of  hia  life,  ao  pleaaing  in  the  retroapect  that  the 
Terr  dreama  of  hia  old  age  recurred  to  it  aa  delightful  and  piofitiible. 

While  resident  with  we  Earl  of  Devonahire  in  London,  he  was 
]voiif;ht  into  connectiiMi  and  familiar  intercourae  with  the  men  of 
the  tune  most  diatinguiahed  for  geniua,  specnlatire  ability,  mmI  wit. 
Baiiiig  thia  period  he  became  the  friend  of  Lord  BacoD,  and  entered 
with  oelight  mto  hia  Tiewa  for  the  reformation  of  philoa<>nhy,  ao  far 
UtttiDg  him  and  coinciding  with  him  in  hia  splendid  efforta,  aa  to 
traulate  aeyeral  of  the  treatiaea  of  the  author  of  the  "  Instaaratao 
Miflia  "  into  lAtm,  aa  hia  lordahip  of  &U  Alban'a  found  him  of 
reidy  conoeptiye  ingenuity  to  comprehend  hia  ideaa,  aod  of  fluent 
skill  in  Latin  to  expresa  them  with  notable  preciaion.  Among  the 
other  ftiendahipa  of  thia  period,  the  memory  of  whieh  he  delighted 
tonoall,  we  may  note  that  of  the  author  of  the  *'  De  Yeritate," 
I^  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  an  acute  and  singular  thinker,  with 
thorn  he  had  mmch  fellow-feeling ;  of  Sir  Bobert  Ay  ton,  the  Seot- 
^  poet  and  courtier,  who  waa  noted  for  the  fineness  of  hia  taste 
ad  the  elegance  of  hia  critical  acholarahip ;  and  of  Ben  Jonaon,  the 
^imatiat,  to  whoae  acholarahip  he  paid  the  compliment  nf  aubmit' 
tbe  his  traaalation  of  "  Thucydidee  "  for  reyiaion. 

Ibe  Earl  of  Deyonahire  died  March  3rd,  1625,  little  more  thaa 
&ree  weeks  before  the  demise  of  James  L,  and  Hobbea  aUppliaa  ui 
vith  thk  character  of  hia  excellent  patrons^ 

"Bj  the  experience  of  many  years  I  had  the  honour  to  serre  him»  I 
hxm  this ;  there  was  not  any  who  move  really,  and  less  for  glory's  sake^ 
Wired  those  that  studied  the  liberal  arts  liberally,  than  mjr  Lord  your 
l^tber  did ;  nor  in  whose  house  a  man  shouM  less  need  the  umTsrsity  than 
a  his.  For  his  own  study,  it  was  bestowed,  for  the  most  part,  in  that  kind 
<f  hsmin^  which  best  deserreth  the  pains  and  hours  of  great  persons,  hia- 
t«7  sad  ofil  knowledge,  aaiddiieotad  not  to  the  ostantation  of  his  i  f>a  rJM 
ha  to  the  goremment  of  his  lift  and  public  good.  For  he  read,  so  ihi 
^Issning  he  took  in  by  atady,  by  judfaasnt  he  digested,  and  eoayarind 
into  wisdem  and  ahility  to  bsoeflt  his  oeantry  ]  to  whioh  also  ha  appliad 
InaiMtf  with  zeal;  butsuehas  took  no  fire  either  from  fMstion  or  ambitios^ 
indssha  wasamost  able  man,  for  soundness  of  adrioa  and  dear  t 
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■ion  of  himaelf,  in  matters  of  diffiooltj  and  conaeqnenoe,  botii  in  pnUio 
and  prirmte ;  bo  alio  waa  he  one  whom  no  man  was  ahle  either  to  dnw  or 
justls  oat  of  the  straight  path  dT  jostios.*'  **  To  hise^ oals  he  oaniad  him- 
self eqnall J,  and  to  his  inferiors  fiuniliarhr ;  hot  maintaining  his  reipect 
full  J.  and  only  with  the  natire  sj^kndour  of  his  worth.  In  sum,  he  was  one 
in  wliom  ini|^t  plainly  be  peroeiTed,  that  honour  and  honesty  are  but  the 
same  thing  m  the  di&rent  degrees  of  pertons.** 

The  tranaUtion  of  the  **  Eight  Books  of  the  Feloponnesian  War, 
written  by  Thuoydides,  the  son  of  Olorus,  interpreted  with  faith  and 
diligence,  immediately  ont  of  the  Greek,  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  see- 
retanr  to  the  late  Earl  of  DeTonshire,''  from  the  epistle  dedicatoiy  to 
which  the  foregoine  gaotation  is  made,  appeai^ed  in  1628,  thooj^h 
it  had  long  lain  in  Mo.  in  its  writer's  desk.  "  Its  merit  li^  pnii> 
eipally  in  the  simj^lieity  and  force  of  the  language,  bearing  in  that 
respect  some  affinity  to  the  original."  He  was  led  to  engage  in 
the  making  of  this  rersion  by  his  anxiety  to  indicate  the  evils  of 
popular  goremment,  '*  in  order  to  lay  open  to  his  feltow-countrymen 
the  follies  of  the  Athenian  democracy ;"  and  "  with  an  honest  view 
of  prerentin^,  if  possible,  those  distorbances  in  which  he  was  a^ 
^^ensire  his  country  wotdd  be  inTolred,  by  showing,  in  the 
history  of  the  Feloponnesian  War,  the  fatal  consequences  of  intes- 
tine troubles."  By  inference  and  suggestion  he  designed  this  pub- 
lication to  be  an  instance  of  lustory  teaching  by  example  the  erils 
of  ciril  tumult,  the  wayes  of  which  seemed  to  nim  to  be  rising  round 
the  throne  of  Charles  I.  Hobbes  took  great  care  in  the  printing 
of  this  work,  prepared  complete  and  excellent  indexes,  drew  mapa 
with  his  own  hand  for  it,  and  superintended  the  engraring  of  them ; 
and  it  was  brought  out  in  so  handsome  a  style  as  to  be  fit  for  the 
few  and  better  sort  of  people,  as  well  as  of  being  presented  to  his 
patron,  pupil,  and  friena. 

Scareely  had  the  Earl  an  opportunity  of  giving  any  si^  of  his 
estimate  of  the  compliment  paid  him  or  any  indication  of  his  opinion 
on  its  purpose,  for  m  June,  1628,  he  died,  leaying  behind  him  a  son 
about  ten  years  of  a^e,  under  charge  of  his  widow,  the  Dowa^r 
Countess  of  Devonshire.  Hobbes  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  early- 
death  of  the  Earl,  who  was  about  two  years  younger  than  he  was,  and 
expressed  sincere  mtitude  for  the  generous  friendship  which  he  had 
accorded  to  him.  To  engage  his  thoughts  and  give  a  new  turn  to  hia 
interests,  Hobbes  glad^  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him,  of  tho 
office  of  travelling  tutor,  to  the  son  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  a  gen- 
tleman of  rank  in  JN'ottinghamshire,  and  with  him  he  remained 
eighteen  months  in  France,  chiefly  in  Paris.  Here  it  was  that,  by 
a  sort  of  accident,  his  notice  was  directed  to  mathematics.  Open« 
ing  a  copy  of  Euclid,  in  the  house  of  a  friend  to  whose  library  he 
hM  access,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  47th  Prop.  Book  I.  He 
read  the  theorem  with  astonishment,  and  emphatically  asserted 
that,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  illustrative  diagram,  the  troth 
of  the  statement  macie  was  impossible ;  nor  could  ne  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  otherwise  till  he  had  studied  the  whole  of  tiie  preceding 
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deooDftnticMiB  back  to  the  first.  Charmed  with  the  oleameat  of 
t&eraoofii  employed  in  mathematieal  reaaoning,  he  read  and  repe- 
med  the  book  with  great  appHoation  and  extraordinarj  pleasnre» 
sot  for  1^  sake  of  the  reemti»  but  for  the  ezoellene]r  of  the  method 
of  demoDftration.  Henceforward  hia  contemplationt  were  ear- 
BMlty  directed  to  mathematioal  t todiea,  and  to  the  ezoogitation  of 
the  probkms  of  physios.  It  mnst  be  confessed,  or  at  least  admitted, 
thsty  like  moet  late  learners,  he  was  inclined  to  orer-estimate  hia 
aeqnirements  in  this  branch,  and  to  speak  witii  a  dogmatism  npon 
Bskhematioal  qnestions  which  his  cnltore  and  knowledge  did  not 
jnrtify.  In  the  mathematical  disputes,  especially  conoeming  the 
qnwature  of  the  circle— the  insoluble  problem  of  the  science  of 
eortainty— to  which  he  devoted  many  years  and  sereral  books,  he 
does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  either  as  regards  temper  or 
intdligence. 

Li  1631  be  was  requested  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Deron- 
ihire  to  take  under  training  the  scion  of  that  noble  house,  to  whose 
&&er  he  had  been  so  faithful  a  preceptor.  To  this  flattering  solici- 
tttkm  he  speedily  and  delightedly  agreed,  and  during  the  seven 
neeeeding  years  laboured  diligently  with  this  boy  to  make  hhn 
worthy  of  hia  parentage  and  position.  The  boy  was  diligent,  faith- 
fol,  snd  loving,  and  amply  repaid  the  care  bestowed  upon  bun  by 
bis  ilfaistrioas  tutor,  by  lus  ardour  in  studv,  and  by  the  extent  of 
the  soquisiuons  he  made  in  the  various  departments  of  learning, 
lofpe,  hteratnre,  philosophy  and  mathematics,  to  which  his  energies 
vere  directed.  The  latter  portion  of  these  seven  years  was  spent 
in  travel  with  his  youthful  charge  in  France  and  Italy,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time  being  spent  in  Paris  in  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. In  the  French  capital  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of&e  most  learned  writers  of  that  period,  Marinus  Marsennus,  com- 
Bonly  railed  Father  Marsenne,  friar  of  the  order  of  the  Minims. 
His  philosopher  and  mathematician  was  then  one  of  the  most 
edebnted  men  in  Paris,  and  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
aost  of  the  thinkers  of  the  age.  At  this  time  he  was  experiment- 
ing and  collecting  facts  for  his  chief  work,  published  in  1636,  enti- 
Hm  "  Universal  Harmony."  The  influence  of  this  popular  and 
^erful  mind  was  highly  beneflcial  in  the  direction  of  the  pldlo- 
tophiral  studies  of  the  English  scholar. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  in  our  day,  when  the  persistence, 
conservation,  and  indestructibility  of  force  form  the  fundamental 
teems  of  physics,  to  find  the  prescient  Hobbes  declaring  that  **  the 
gite  of  natural  philosop^hy  universal"  is  "the  knowledge  of  the 
ostore  of  motion."  Scienee  he  regards  as  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
csoses  of  things,"  and  he  affirms  that  **  they  have  all  but  one  univer- 
8al  cause,  which  is  motion."  *'  The  variations  of  fancy,  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  have  all  of  them 
one  universal  efficient  cause,  namely,  the  variety  of  motion ;"  all 
the  "  qualities  called  sensible  are,  in  the  object  that  causeth  them, 
bitsonumy  several  motions  of  the  matter  by  which  itpresaoth  our 
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otgBMB  divenelf  .  Neither  in  vf  tlurt  ire  proflied  are  tlie;f  aujIUu 
e&  but  diyene  motions  $  for  motion  prodwoeth  nothanff  bnt  UMitmu 
'*  JSeai  doet  not  oauM  ligJU  at  all.  But  in  many  hodam  tke  tame 
cause,  that  is  to  mj,  tlie  tame  mM^f  eaveth  both  together;  ao 
that  they  are  not  to  one  another  as  cause  nnd  effeet»  bvt  are  con- 
comitant effects,  sometimes,. of  one  and  iht^  name  motion."  "The 
alterations  of  the  things  we  peroeire  by  our  fire  senses  are  made 
by  the  moti<»L  of  bodies,  for  the  most  part,  either  for  distance^ 
smallnets,  or  transparence,  invisible." 

Haying  regard  to  the  most  adyanoed  scientific  teadung  of  oor 
own  day — that  ^'  the  manifestation  of  life  and  the  display  ci  i^eno- 
mena"  are  only  modes  of  force,  energy,  or  motion;  mat  scienoe 
detects  eyerywhere,  imder  its  infinite  yariety  of  appearance,  the 
same  primeyal  f<»rce ;  that  motion  is  bnt »  mode  of  action  of  force, 
and  that  light,  heat,  electricity,  galyaniam,  chemical  affinity,  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  perhaps  eyen  life  and  mind,  are  only  force  in 
its  different  modes  of  action,  capable  of  interchange  and  trans- 
fereDce — we  are  justified  in  considering  that  a  supreme  moment  in 
speculatiye  thought,  when  at  Paris,  in  1034,  the  question  flashed 
into  the  mind  of  Hobbes,  What  is  it  that  causes  anything  to  paas 
out  of  rest  into  motion  ?  *'  Seeking  first  of  all  to  know  wnat  that 
kind  of  motion  might  be  which  produces  the  phantanns  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  understanding  and  the  other  properties  of  ani- 
mals." If  we  can  discoyer  the  cause  and  the  -laws  of  motion,  we 
shall  haye  penetrated  the  great  secret ;  for  motiye-power  is  cause 
and  influence  and  life  and  liberty.  What  will  moye— things, 
thouffhts,  pasBi<»s,  men,  and  states?  In  tiie  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion lies  the  cBsence  of  all  wisdom.  .*'  Wisdom,  properly  so  culed, 
is  nothing  else  but  this ;  tke  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  all 
matters  whatsoever.  Which  being  deriyed  from  the  registers  a&d 
records  of  things,  and  that  as  it  were  through  the  conduits  of  eer- 
tain  definite  appellations,  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  sudden 
acuteness,  but  of  a  well-balanced  reason ;  which  by  tile  compendium 
of  a  word,  we  call  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  such  knowledge  of 
effects  or  anpearances  as  we  acquire  oy  true  ratiocination  firom 
the  knowledge  we  haye  first  of  their  causes  or  generation;  and 
again,  of  such  causes  and  generations  as  may  be  irom  knowing  first 
their  effects."  *'  The  first  beginnings  of  knowledge  are  the  phan- 
tasms of  sense  and  imagination,"  but  '*  the  yariety  of  t^  figures  \jcar 
phantasms]  arises  out  of  the  yarieties  of  those  [preyiously  men- 
tioned] motions  by  which  they  are  made,  and  motion  cannot  be 
understood  to  haye,  any  other  cause  besides  motion." 

The  yery  birth-epoch  then  of  tiie  science  of  our  own  day  is  16M, 
and  the  yery  core-thought  of  it  is  that  €ft  Hobbes — ^what  is  motive'^ 
power?  This  fact  justifies  our  recalling  attention  at  this  time  to 
the  thinker  whose  ideas  permeat  call  science  and  influence  all  phi- 
losophy, whose  name  is  in  disrepute,  but  whose  aim  and  effort  are 
now  being  reapplied  by  the  highest  authorities  in  British  physies 
as  their  chief  claim  to  faone,  as  noyelties  and  mar?els  of  modear 


^■wriliMtioii  sod  difeorerf  \  m  nMxnns  winch  railoe  for  the  ua- 
riMliDf  of  all  tiM  myttariet  ot  physiet  tnd  peyehies.  To  his  work 
wcr  be  trseed  soi  only  the  Bost  important  of  die  omnions  of  Locke 
iBd  Berkeley  and  Home ;  of  Hartley,  James  Mill,  and  Alexander 
Bdn;  but  those  alio  of  Comte  and  Spencer  and  Littar^  in  meta* 
pbf  net,  and  ci  Hnzley,  Tyndall,  and  Be^e  amonc  ofur  own  think«ra; 
as  wdl  as— if  we  Iwnre  been  rightly  infonned— Kif  Brilcke.  Haeokel, 
and  Sefanltee  aoaieDg  the  Germans ;  and  of  Bnefaner,  PnjardiD,  and 
Lereboidlet  aiaosg  the  French  leaders  in  science.  If  the  new  alone 
is  tbe  trae,  and  tlw  popular  is  also  the  oracular,  then  the  prompter 
of  the  popnlar  oracles  of  Uiis  day  in  the  scepticism  called  positivism, 
is  IB  ola  teacher  whose  proi>necying8  have  not  certainly  been 
inpoved  with  age  and  the  semi-obliTion  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
If  tke  germ-tfaonght  of  the  philosophy  of  our  time,  which  makes 
Qsaao  more  than 

**  ChrystaDine  dust  beneath  the  foot  of  foroe^ 
Complicate,  full  of  law  and  fuU  of  light, 
But  only  dust  "— 

is  to  be  accredited  to  the  proper  first  planter  and  oriR;inal  prq)»- 
gttor,  Hobbes  is  undoubtedly  the  father  of  the  modem  school  of 
positirist  thinkers,  whether  physieal  or  metaphysical. 

la  1(^35,  when  in  Italy,  Hobbes  risited  G^ileo  Galilei  (who  was 
ban  in  the  same  year  as  Shakspere,  at  Pisa)  one  of  the  moat 
famooB  of  the  Jjywtet^  as  the  Italian  mathematicians  and  phynicists 
naaied  themaelres ;  "  as  if  tiier  proclaimed  that  it  was  in  their  con- 
stitutton  still  to  see  wheu  it  might  be  dark  to  others,  and  that  their 
oeeupation  of  penetrating  the  recesses  of  nature,  seizing  facts  that 
dided  the  eommon  search,  and  holdbg  them  as  if  in  permanent 
exoruciation  within  the  fangs  of  their  definite  relations  of  magio- 
tode,  weight,  and  number,  might  be  carried  cm  when  poets  were 
ide^,  m^aphysieians  jaded,  painters  poor  and  meretricious,  and 
orators  without  empk^ment."  This  illustrious  man,  of  "  wondrous 
Inia,  great  thoughts,  and  OTOSs-grained  fate,"  was  then  liring  at 
Filia  a*Aroetri«  at  a  short  distance  fran  and  on  the  south  side  of 
Floreneev  under  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Holy  Office  of 
^  laquisitioB,  in  his  serenty-first  year,  with  eyes  yet  clear  and 
inannous  enoagh  to  scan  the  sky  and  gladden  a  twin  spirit.  'J  heir 
took  clave  to  each  other,  and  they  became  fast  friends.  Hobhes 
■peaks  of  him  as  the  opener  of  the  gate  to  a  true  natural  philosophy ; 
ttd  he  sympathized  with  him  as  the  endurer  of  the  brunt  of  that 
oQttteat  which  new  thought  must  always  wase  with  old  belief  at  tbe 
time  when  it  rantares  over  the  perilous  edge  of  hypothesis,  and 
daima  to  be  regarded  as  the  trutn. 

In  1636,  whue  still  resident  in  Florence,  Hobbes  issued  a  poem 
of  640  linea  in  Latin  hexameter  Terse,  entitled  "  De  Mirabihbui 
Peoci,"  i,  e.,  on  the  wonders  of  the  Peak  of  Dei^shire,  *'  the  Alps 
of  England*"  the  main  ridge  of  the  watershed  which  parts  the  rivers 
which  flow  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  from  those  whose  course 
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is  direoted  westward.  This  ooem,  though  then  first  poblishedt  htd 
been  in  MS.  for  a  consideraole  time  pverionsly,  ana  appears  firom 
internal  eridence  to  hare  been  eomposed  aboat  ten  years  prior  to 
its  issue.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  republished  thirty  years  after- 
wards, and  it  is  known  that,  in  1678»  the  Latin  text  was  issued 
aooompanied  by  a  translation  into  English,  of  no  great  merit  or 
accuracy,  *'  by  a  person  of  quality."  In  the  interval,  1681,  Gharl^ 
Cotton,  translator  of  Montaigne's  Essays  and  I^aak  Walton's  friend, 
published  an  English  poem  entitled  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Peak," 
but  it  has  no  connection  with  or  reference  to  Hobbes'  poem.  Hie 
reason  given  for  the  translation  is,  that  the  Latin  poem  "  hath  got 
sudi  a  reputation  that  many  EngUsh  readers  had  a  great  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  it."  In  1637  he  returned  with  nis  pupil  and 
restored  him  to  his  mother  and  his  country ;  at  the  rery  tune  when 
the  "  Condition  of  England  question  "  was  in  the  ardor  eontro' 
Persia  between  prerogative  and  popular  freedom,  prelacy  and 
puritanism ;  and  progress  and  order  were  alike  threatened  an4  in 
jeopardy. 

The  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  endangered,  and  Hobbes,  who 
had  seen  and  known  in  continental  travel  the  havoc  and  disaster 
caused  by  civil  strife— the  battles  and  sieges,  marchings  and  counter* 
marchings,  famines  and  massacres,  which  a  war,  especially  a  refi* 
gious  war,  involves,  shrunk  from  the  idea  with  horror  of  spirit. 
Two-thirds  of  « The  Thirty  Years'  War"  had  run  its  course,  and 
the  threads  of  the  craft  of  JEtichelieu  had  been  broken  by  the  sword 
and  knit  again  by  diplomacy.  This  vortex  and  whirlpool  of  inter- 
necine struggle  Hoboes  thought  Britain  was  in  danger  of  drifting 
into,  bv  the  alliances  and  intrigues  in  which  it  seemM  to  him  inevi- 
table the  several  parties,  king  and  commons,  would  be  sure  to  get 
entangled,  and  he,  like  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  time,  regarded 
peace  as  the  greatest  national  blessing  which  could  be  had,  and  be- 
lieved that  due  considerateness  in  the  opposing  parties  would  lead 
to  an  amicable  truce  of  strife,  as  far  as  war  was  oonoemed,  and  « 
reles^tion  of  the  debate  to  common  sense  and  political  arbitration. 
He  little  knew  the  force  of  passion  and  the  might  of  excited  patriot- 
ism; hehadnot  felt  the  heat  of  blood  and  the  neaving  of  the  heart; 
he  had  heard  of  the  difficulties  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment as  reports,  he  had  not  been  in  the  stir  of  the  conflict  and  the 
stress  of  the  strain.  To  the  philosopher  it  was  a  puazling  problem 
demanding  patient  investigation,  to  the  patriot  it  was  a  praotioal 
difficulty  requiring  instant  solution. 

Moved  with  justsgrief  for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and  not 
so  anxious  for  "  the  maintenance  of  parties  as  for  the  establishment 
of  peace,"  Hobbes  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  thoughts  on  poHtioe, 
thinking  that  *'  it  might  contribute  to  the  public  tranquillity  if  he 
composed  an  antidote  against  those  pestdential  opinions  which, 
began  to  prevail ;"  and  tiBs  desire  led  him  to  register  certain  pnn- 
oiplea,  observations,  and  remarks,"  which  were  subsequently  in- 
corporated in  his  work,  "  De  Cive"— of  which  a  few  copies  were 


iwied  in  1618,  and  thoM  optnioas  were  afterwardf  lunplified  aad 
mtenatiied  into  the  larffer  tmd  move  celebrated  work,  oaUed  ^*  Tiie 
Leristhan."  "  De  Give,  iMweyer,  was  aot  definitely  publiaked 
tfll  1646,  and  while  in  Paria  he  had  pnt  into  the  preea  at  London 
— where,  thanks  to  Milton's  noble  adTooa<»r,  the  liberty  of  iNrinting 
vns  aUowed--^KW  treaiiBes  on  "Qjunan  Tfatmre^ "  and  his  '*  De 
GorpoTO Politioo."  These  coastitate  a  irwos.  "De  Ciye"  ia  an 
o^oeition  of  moral  and  pelitieal  philoaoph^;  "Hnman  Natnre" 
contains  his  opbnons  on  the  eonstitutioa  of  the  mind  of  man,  and 
iitiie  germ  week  of  modem  p^ohc^ogf ;  "  De  Corpore  Politico  " 
isa  work  on  the  natore  of  etyii  society ;  it  ia  an  enlarged  reiteration 
ai  the  opinioae  expressed  in  the  "  De  Cits  "—opinions  which,  with 
a  more  intense  faith,  eamestneis,  and  persieteaey^  he  haa  elabosated 
ia  hia  main  and  mi^y  work,  "  Leviathan." 

But  we  mnat  return  for  a  little  to  trace  his  life  career  np  to  thia 
point.  On  Snd  NoTMiber,  1640,  Fteliament  osened— the  Parlia- 
ment in  which  Strafford  was  impeadied  and  Land  was  accused 
of  treason.  The  tarn  whieh  matters  were  taking  in  Scotland  and 
ia  England  anpeared  certainly,  to  Hobbes,  to  portend  civil  diacord 
and  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  jm  determined  te  proceed  to  Paris  to 
pusne  pluloaophy.  Here  im  the  ai^joyment  of  the  friendship  of 
MeiMSine,  Peter  Oaaaendi— the  moat  j^iilosophic  of  literary  men» 
tad  the  most  literary  of  philoaophers — the  rersatility  of  whose 
tidents  and  the  Tsde^  of  wnoae  learning  secured  him  a  repntatioa . 
as  s«^lar,  astronomer,  naturalist,  and  theologian ;  Samnel  Sor« 
Ure,  historiofprapher  of  France,  tnmslator  of  Morels  "  CTtopia,^ 
Osmden's  ''  Bntannia,"  ftc,  a  man  who,  as  Voltaire  larcaaticalW 
said,  had  mbbed  himself  apinst  several  scientifie  personages,  md 
kad  caocht  the  infection  otscienee  slii^y ;  and  Anthony  Araanld, 
vhom  the  Port  Eoyalista  called  '^  the  great,"  a  very  notable  phiio^ 
mhical  Iddnker,  whose  hyre  for  tratSi  was  a  passicm  and  a  religion. 
Through  Merasnse  be  also  became  a  correspondent  of  Bead  Dee* 
Mvtes,  aiitfer  of  the  ''  Diaeomrae  on  Method,"  then  oigaged  upon 
Ids  **  Prims  Philesc^faiis,"  sabaequently  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  164A.  In  ecmipany,  confose,  and  ccnreepondenoe  with  these  mei^ 
Hobbes  thought  out  iAm  seheme  of  metaphysics,  politics,  monds, 
and  science,  whidi  had  long  been  forming  in  his  mmd  and  stirring 
lian  to  effi>rt. 

He  was  tiring  among  men  who  had  determinied  on  renewing  the 
i^mie  fcnmdatiens  of  human  thou^^.  Paris  was  the  vital  centre 
of  the  movement  for  renovating  the  frfulosophy  of  the  age. 
Aatlaority  had  been  diiaken  in  the  Church,  in  the  State»  in  phUo- 
iophy,  in  morals,  and  in  science.  Thought  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
new  system  after  new  system  was  proposed,  calculated  to  reduce 
the  disorder  of  speonlation,  and  to  attain  to  sure,  certain,  and 
traatwortfay  eonchasions.  Every  new  thinker  had  his  work  eageriy 
peruaed  by  the  refleeting,  to  see  if  in  it  tdieze  was  any  true  guiding 
light  for  tike  world,  any  ground  and  ultinate  discoverable,  which 
eonld  be  reoognised  as  lasting  and  unquestionable  truth.  Authority 

1870,  H 
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had  been  sueoeeded  by  ohaot,  and  no  basis  on  whieh  a  durable 
snperstractore  of  duty,  life,  and  thought  could  be  bnflt,  seemed  to 
be  attainable.  Gassendi  advocated  trust  in  factA,  Descartes  in 
thought,  Amauld  in  reasoned  faith,  Hobbes  in  philosophy,  in 
reasoning  founded  on  the  facts  of  nature  and  mind.  They  were  all 
agreed  that  a  clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  all  hitherto  accepted 
ondences,  and  that  a  thoroughly  new  bottom  should  be  found  on 
which  to  rest  the  new  and  true  philosophy  of  modem  life.  Beli^ous 
doffma,  scholastic  logic,  traditionary  morals,  hereditair  politics, 
and  science  subsidiary  to  dogma  and  tradition  were  all  to  be  set 
aside,  and  a  new  authority  found  in  the  inner  recesses  of  a  searched 
out  fondamental  truth,  on  which  all  else  might  find  standing  spsee 
and  a  building-firm  position. 

^  To  different  thinkers  the  inrestigation  into  the  great  need  of  Uie 
time  assumed  different  forms.  In  the  mind  of  Sobbe«,  who  saw 
authority  dethroned  by  Luther,  Bacon,  Galileo,  and  Descartes,  it 
took  the  form  of  the  question,  what  is  the  source,  nature,  and 
inner  essence  of  authority — the  motive  power  of  life  and  the  index 
of  duty  P  If  the  place  of  man  in  the  umverse  as  a  reasonable  being 
IS  to  M  found— and  found  it  must  be  before  a  brare  and  consci^i- 
tious  life  can  be  led — it  must  be  disoorered  by  an  inyestigation 
into  the  first  and  prime  element  of  authority,  what  man  must  regard 
as  authoritatiye,  and  therefore  of  power  within  him  as  regards  per- 
gonal, social,  political,  intellectual,  and  religious  life.  Authority 
or  power  must  always  be  a  requisite  of  human  life ;  without  it  chaos 
must  preyaU,  and  anarchy  destroy  alike  man's  peace  of  mind  and 
the  peace  of  nations.  In  scienoe,  authority  is  found  in  facti;  in 
philosophy,  in  reason  in  morals,  in  conscience  in  politics,  in  soye- 
reifi^ty  (under  any  determinate  form,  monarchy  or  republic) ;  in 
rehgion,  in  faith  (properly  regulated  and  reasonable).  This  is  the 
grand  theme  of  Uobbes.  It  suits  sectarists  and  part^  men  to  make 
him  a  bugbear,  and  to  accuse  him  of  being  a  sceptic  and  a  sjpecial 
-pleader  for  tyranny.  Though  we  repudiate  many  of  his  opinions 
and  much  of  his  reasoning,  we  decry  unrighteous  judgments  such 
-as  these,  and  claim  a  re-hearing  on  behalf  of  a  man  maligned  and 
misimderstood,  sometimes  in  ignorance  and  sometimes  in  malero- 
lence— the  author  of  "  The  Leviathan." 

**  The  Leyiathan  "  was  published  in  London  in  1652,  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  Charles  the  Second  was  an  exile 
at  Paris,  and  wlule  Hobbes  was  at  Paris  also.  The  expatriated 
iEtoyalists  who  surrounded  Charles,  many  of  them  zealous  Church- 
men and  scholars  of  the  uniTcrsities,  read  it  with  the  strongest  re* 
pugnance,  and  denounced  it  as  an  apology  for  CromweU.  Hobbes 
became  the  object  of  their  bitter  enmity,  and  was  eyen  forbidden 
to  appear  in  presence  of  the  young  king,  though  he  had  previously 
officiated  as  his  matiiematical  teacher.  So  yiolent  was  tne  eninily 
of  the  Boyalists,  that  Hobbes  was  actually  afiraid  that  they  would 
assassinate  him ;  and  he  called  to  mind  the  fate  of  Dr.  Dorislans 
and  Mr.  Ascham,  as  ambassadors  of  the  English  Commonwealth  at 
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the  Hflgae  and  Madrid,  who  had  both  been  murdered  by  Boyalist 
latanbs  at  those  capitals.  Such  was  his  apprehensiont  that  he, 
the  Iml  tator  of  Charles  the  Second,  found  himself  compelled  to 
letFe  Paris  immediately,  and  to  seek  protection  under  the  Common- 
weslth  of  England.  It  was  midwinter,  the  snow  was  on  the  ground ; 
he  had  to  undertake  the  journey  at  this  inclement  season,  though 
be  was  then  sixty-four  years  of  age,  with  bad  roads  and  a  tumble- 
down horse.  On  arrinng  in  London  he  reported  himself  to  the 
Cooncil  of  State,  who  did  not  in  any  way  molest  him.  E^ery  man 
in  England,  he  says,  might  study  or  write  what  he  chose,  proTided 
be  was  content  to  lire  more  loci.  His  own  account  of  these  cTents, 
bis  estimate  of  the  morality  of  the  Eoyalists,  and  his  idea  of  the 
duracter  of  the  councillors  by  whom  both  Charles  the  Firs);  and 
Charles  the  Second  were  guided,  is  eminently  curious.* 

*  From  A  paper  by  G^aovge  Grote^in  the  Speetaior^  15th  April,  1889. 


How  TO  ATdD  Bholavd's  Dsoadehcb.— If  war  if  to  be  made  by 
moafly  and  maohineryi  the  nation  which  is  the  largest  and  most  coTetout 
multitude  will  win.  You  may  be  as  scientific  as  you  choose ;  the  mob  that 
csa  pay  more  for  sulphuric  aoid  and  gunpowder^  will  at  last  poison  its 
bnOets,  throw  add  in  your  fftces,  and  make  an  end  of  you ;  of  itself  also  in 
mod  time,  but  of  you  first.  And  to  the  English  people,  the  choice  of  its 
ate  is  Tery  near  now.  It  may  spasmodioallj  defend  its  property  with  iron 
nils  a  fathom  thick  a  few  years  longer — a  yerj  few.  No  walls  will  defend 
after  it  or  its  hayings  against  the  multitude  that  ie  breeding  and  spreading 
faster  than  the  oIoims  orer  the  habitable  earth.  We  sha&  be  allowed  to 
Ihpe  hr  amall  pedlar^e  businese  and  ironmongery — since  we  hare  chosen 
those  ior  oor  line  of  life— ae  long  as  we  are  found  useful  black  servants  to 
the  Amerieana,  and  are  content  to  dig  coals  and  sit  in  the  cinders,  and  hare 
ilill  coala  to  dig— they  onoe  exhaust^  or  got  cheaper  elsewhere,  we  shall 
be  aboHahed.  ^Bufc  if  we  think  more  wisely,  while  there  is  yet  time,  and 
i0t  car  minds  again  on  multiplying  Englishmen,  and  not  on  cheapening 
Jbgliah  warea — ^iC  we  resolye  to  submit  to  wholesome  laws  of  labour  and 
economy,  and,  setting  our  political  squabbles  aside,  try  how  many  strong 
enatnres,  friendly  and  faithful  to  each  other,  we  can  crowd  into  every  spot 
of  Kiiglish  dominion,  neither  poison  nor  iron  will  prevail  against  us ;  nor 
tzaffio^  nor  hatred ;  the  noble  nation  will  yet,  by  the  ^race  of  Heaven,  rule 
orer  the  isnoble,  and  force  of  heart  hold  its  own  agamat  fire-balls. — Joes 
iroror,  LL.D. 
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CAN  HIGH  EDUCATION  COUNTEEACT  THE  EAGEE- 
NESS  OF  THE  SENSES  F 

AmmicATiYi  ABTioia^— n. 

As  l>oth  writers  on  this  topic  have  remarked,  it  aa  rery  esseniaal 
that  we  should  have  a  distinot  understanding  as  to  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  subject  of  discussion,  as  the  adopted  mode  of  ex- 
pression appears  to  be  slightly  ambiguous.    I  taie  the  expression, 
''  the  eagerness  of  the  senses, '  to  mean  **  the  eaffemess  of  the  sen- 
sual appetites,  of  the  animal  passions,  of  the  bodily  lusts,"  and 
therefore  shall  cons}der  the  question,  "  Has  hi^h  education  any  de- 
terring influence  in  reference  to  the  gratification  of  those  sensual 
appetites  which  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  erery  msn's 
nature/'     And  ftirtiier,  respecting  the  ^high  education**  spoken 
of,  I  understand  it  to  denote,  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  mathematics,  &c,,  which  is  usually  acquired  at  our  colleges 
and  universities,  but  a  dose,  strenuous,  deroted  application  to 
various  branches  of  study.  The  man  who  makes  himself  acquainted, 
even  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  with  the  subjects  of  educatioB 
taught  in  our  colleges  may,  in  comparison  with  those  whose  only 
education  has  been  received  at  one  of  our  national  schools,  be  said 
to  be  highly  educated,  but  by  mere  compliment  can  it  be  said  so; 
and  such  a  man  would,  I  think,  hardly  be  called  a  highly  edoeated 
man ;  and  conceiving  such  definitions  to  convey  the  import  of  tlit 
question,  we  believe  that  high  education  does  eounteract  the  eager* 
nees  of  the  senses. 

The  circumstances  in  which  a  man  is  placed,  and  the  infiacBoei 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  mind,  determine  to  a  veiy  great  extent  his 
habits,  his  character,  and  frequently  lus  morality.  There  sore,  oC 
course,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  such  exceptions,  if  tbety 
prove  anything,  prove  the  rule.  There  have  been  men  who  have 
been  born  and  bred  in  circumstances  of  great  poverty,  obeeurity, 
and  wickedness,  who  have  risen  pre-eminently  above  such  an  un- 
fortunate lot,  and  there  have  also  been  others  who,  at  their  oataet 
in  life,  have  been  in  positions  of  opulence  and  respectability,  uid 
who  have  fallen,  entirely  in  consequence  of  their  own  mode  of  life, 
to  the  level  of  the  most  degraded  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  influenced  by  their  surroundin^r  cir- 
cumstances. We  find,  further,  that  the  least  educated  classes  arc 
generally  those  whose  tastes,  pursuits,  and  pleasures  are    xnosl 
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doMlj  allied  wMi  the  ffntifieation  of  the  seoiet.  Examine,  for 
iMtaaoe,  ihe  literature  moat  ea^^erlj  read  by  such  people,  eonaider 
the  anmaementa  meet  ^tenaiTel  j  patronised  by  them,  aod  aueh  m 
ewdnnofi  mkiat,  we  think,  be  ineritable.  If,  again,  we  look  at  the 
twtesy  punnits,  and  pleaanrea  of  the  better  educated  classea  of 
soeie^,  we  thell  certainly  find  that  they  are  at  the  least  of  a  more 
refiaed  nature ;  and  if  an^  deduction  whaterer  can  be  made  from 
theee  facts,  it  mast  be  that  education  has  some  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  that  ti^e  gratification  of  the  senses  or  passions 
ii  not  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  most  highly  edneated  of  the 
sommiinitj.  These  statements,  I  am  well  aware,  prore  but  little, 
bit  that  httle  may  be  usefal  in  assisting  us  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  question  before  us.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  beiiere  that 
tke  Tiees  of  what  we  call  the  higher  classes  are  less  heinous  than 
those  of  the  lower,  mer^  because  they  are  deroid  of  the  coarse- 
B«8  which  characterizes  the  latter ;  nor  would  I  beiiere  that  the 
wealthier  classes  have  less  inclination  to  gratify  the  sensual  appe- 
tites merely  because  their  pleasures  may  he  said  to  be  of  a  more 
nfioed  nature, — ^rather  the  contrary;  for  beneath  the  equivoeal 
imendoe  and  the  easy  address  of  polished  gallantry  there  often 
larks  more  poison  than  in  the  vile  jent  of  vulgarity.  Supposing 
tiuLt  we  take  th«  higher  classes  of  society  as  a  whole,  and,  becsuse 
tkty  have  had  the  a3?antages  of  a  so-called  higher  class  of  learning 
than  the  middle  classes,  consider  them  the  highly  educated  class, 
tJMd  I  am  afraid  that  Httle  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  affirma- 
lif  e  side  of  this  debate ;  comparatiyely  speaking,  there  are  but  few 
highly  educated  men,  and  it  would  be  as  unfair  and  as  untrue  to 
designate  the  wealthier  clas.oes  as  the  highly  educate^,  as  to  desig- 
nate the  middle  classes  as  the  poorly  educated.  Further,  the  men 
who  hare  made  their  whole  life  one  long  term  of  earnest  study 
hare  not,  as  a  rule,  sprung  from  the  nobility  or  the  aristocracy. 

As  Lord  Lytton  truly  observes,  *'  A  very  llurge  proportion  of  those 
iHio  in  various  ways  have  gained  fame,  have  been  the  cadets  of  a 
mtleman's  family,  or  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen,  sometimes  of 
nnners  and  tradesmen  who  have  given  them  an  education  beyond 
their  class."* 

If  we  take  history  as  a  guide,  we  shall  find  almost  innumerable 
esses  in  which  men  of  studious  habits  have  withdrawn  themselves 
ahnost  entirely  from  the  fellowship  of  the  world,  who  have  had 
httle  or  no  sympathy  with  the  pleasures  that  have  engrossed  the 
attention  ot  those  around  them,  whose  eyes  have  been  blind  and 
whote  ears  have  been  deaf  to  the  fascinations  that  have  held  in  sub- 
jection their  fellow-mortals.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  lives 
of  the  greatest  poets,  theologians,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  who, 
since  the  dawn  of  ereation,  have  enriched  the  world  with  their 
predwsiieDS,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  but  to  a  small  extent  tainted 
▼ith  the  sensual  vices  of  mankind.     We  are  well  aware  tiiere 
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are  ezoeptions,  and  we  think  no  one  would  be  diapoeed  to  maintain 
that  hiffh  education  has,  in  every  instance^  counteracted  the  eager- 
neea  oAhe  Beosea.    We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  (xmfound 
genius  with  education.    There  are  many  men  ^^  hare  attained 
a  very  high  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  simply  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  genius,  but  such  can  hardly  be  conaid^^d  highly 
educated  men.    The  knowledge  they  have  acquired  has  oome  to 
them,  we  might  almost  say,  naturally ;  the  mind  has  had  but  little 
exertion,  the  intellect  has  been  developed,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly ; 
and  although  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  such  men  are  in  a  sense 
highly  educated,  they  fail  to  come  under  the  definition  that  we 
have  adopted,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  characters,  and,  indeed, 
lives  of  m&nj  such  men,  are  far  from  being  irreproachable.    Sup- 
posing,  agaiD,  we  ignore  the  history  of  the  past,  and  notice  tlie 
characters  borne  by  must  of  the  leading  scholars  of  our  own  day — 
scholars  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  &o., — we  mui^  I 
think,  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  high  education  has  coun- 
teracted the  eagerness  of  their  senses.    Or  if  we  even  regard  the 
conduct  and  the  deportment  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded 
in  our  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  our  own  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  select  from  amongst  them  those  who  are  the  most 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  who  are  not  satisfied  merely 
with  that  which  they  have  gained  when  they  quit  their  school  or 
college,  but  whose  leisure  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
one  favourite  branch  of  education  or  more,  and  if  we  place  their 
lives,  habits,  and  characters  in  contrast  with  those  of  men  whose 
creed,  as  far  at  least  as  concerns  education,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  simple  belief  that  when  their  college  days  are  over  they  haye 
had  quite  enough,  and  {>erhaps  a  little  too  much  of  it,  I  think  we 
shall  not  long  hesitate  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  the  aide  on 
which  the  gratification  of  the  senses  is  the  more  interesting  pursuit. 

If  we  shut  out  from  the  question  the  consideration  of  tlie  Uvea 
of  men  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  look  only  at  the  subject' 
on  what  may  be  termed  independent  grounds,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  simply  reasonable  that  euch  a  result  as  the  one  we  haye 
eideayoured  to  maintain  will  be  one  effect  of  high  eduoation  on 
tne  mind  of  man.  As  the  mind  and  the  intellect  are  developed, 
the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  their  possessor  will  be  changed, — nay,  even 
his  very  life  will  receive  a  coinciding  impress.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  the  games,  the  toys  and  baubles  that  engrossed  so  lar^e 
a  share  of  his  attention  during  tbe  earlier  stages  of  his  Ufe,  will 
dwindle  into  insignificance  and  nothingness  as  ne  reaches  a  more 
mature  age,  simply  because  his  mind  has  received  fresh  sources  of 
pleasure  consequent  upon  its  training. 

I  have  carefully  perused  the  article  of  G.  P.  on  the  negative  aide 
of  this  debate ;  and,  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  writer  appears  to 
confine  his  attention  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  ana  not  the 
highly  educated  classes  only.  G.  P.  says,  "  We  note,  in  the  first 
place,  as  afibrdiog  ground  for  believing  that  high  education  cannot 
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eoonteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses,  that  certain  rices  are  almost 
whoDy  oliaracteristic  of  the  hiffher  classes, — those,  therefore,  who 
hare  had  all  the  chances  and  advantages  of  high  education."  We 
mnt  they  have  had  all  the  chances,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
Uiat  they  hare  availed  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  those 
ehancee,  and  enjoved  the  advantages.  G.  P.  farther  says,  "  Though 
draskenness  in  aU  its  grossness  may  not  so  largely  prevaQ  in  the 
social  life  of  the  npper  classes,"  &c.  *'  The  upper  classes."  For 
our  own  part,  we  do  not  see  what  connection  the  upper  classes  have 
with  the  question  at  all.  Again,  "  There  are  other  vices  which 
£uhionable  people  gild  and  refine  as  to  their  concomitants/'  Ac. 
"  Fashionable  people  "  are  not  necessarily  highly  educated  people. 
Again,  "  High  education,  too,  very  frequently  adds  the  charm  of 
the  association  of  old  legendary  mvthology,  gracefully  expressive 
classical  poetry,  and  the  glitter  of  felicitous  phrases  round  the 
indulgence  of  sense.  Memories  of  Hebe,  and  Venus,  and  Bacchus, 
and  Jove,  quotations  from  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Juvenal,  incidents 
from  the  classical  drama,  and  ideas  derived  from  the  statues  of  the 
olden  or  the  xjaintiogs  of  the  modem  time."  Surely  high  education 
does  not  consist  in  memories  of  Hebe,  Yenus,  Bacchus,  and  Jove, 
ouotations  from  Horace,  Ac,  incidents  from  dramas,  and  ideas 
aerived  from  statues  and  paintings.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  writers  cannot  constitute  high  education,  although  it 
ii  perfectly  certain  that  a  man  can  hardly  be  considered  as  possess- 
ing a  very  high  or  complete  education  without  some  degree  of 
&oiiliarit]r  with  such  writers,  as  the  knowledge  will  of  necessity  be 
acquired  in  his  studies ;  but  I  candidlv  dissent  firom  our  fhend 
6.T.  on  two  |>oints, — t\z,,  that  his  stanaard  of  high  education,  so 
far  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  paper,  is  not  what  we  should  con- 
aider  such,  and  that  '.his  opinion  that  the  respectable  and  wealthy 
dasses  constitute  the  highly  educated  classes  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  truly  legitimate.  I  conceive  a  highly  educated  man  to  be 
one  to  whom  the  world  has  been  but  an  acaidemy,  and  whose  life 
bas  been  a  study ;  and  I  believe  that  such  a  man  will  obtain  a 
Boral  and  intellectual  tone  which  will  make  him  less  prone  than 
Ids  fellows  to  succumb  to  many  of  the  sensual  temptations  that 
assail  mankind.  H.  Soott. 


HXGITITB  i.BTICL«.--II. 

GoBTHB  makes  this  remark, — "  One  idea  in  ten  lan^^uages  is  not  so 
valuable  as  ten  ideas  in  one  language."  Although  this  mav  be  very 
tnie,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Goethe  woulii  have  made  a  veiy 
different  remark  if  one  sentence  gave  forth  ten  ideas  as  to  its  niean- 
ing.  Simple  as  the  grammatial  construction  of  the  above  philoso- 
phical question  maj  be,  yet  the  meaning,  the  true  interpretation, 
and  even  the  intention  or  view  of  the  aumor  of  the  present  topic  is 
exeee<3^1y  vague,  and  we  are  as  those  who  are  in  the  dark,  A>th 
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myself  and  xnj  oompeen  are  in  a  poaition  aiiailar  to  tiKwe  to  wkom 
()U>l(iamitk  xeien  wnen  be  wrote,— 

*'  Let  Bohoolmuten  puzzle  their  brain 
With  grammar,  and  nonsenBe,  and  learning.** 

I  bare  indeed  puzzled  my  brain  to  know  tbe  aense  in  wbicb 
'bigb  edacation'  ia  to  be  taken.  Our  captain,  G.  P.,  bai  veiy 
truthfully  said,  "  The  main  difficulty  aeemi  to  be  to  get  a  oommoa 
stiTting-point ; "  especially  will  this  be  felt  by  the  critics  wbo  foUow 
onr  leadera,  for  the  negative  and  affirmative  have  grounded  their 
arguments  upon  different  standpoints.  B.  L.  £.  says,  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  high  education,  by  employing  tbe  mind  aad 
developing  the  character,  counteracts  the  eagerness  of  the  senses." 
This  can  be  said  with  eq^tl  truth  and  forcibleness  of  education ;  iiie 

guestion  is  not  oonceming  the  power  and  influence  of  educatioMt 
ut  does  ki^l  education  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses  P  I 
believe  it  is  admitted  by  all,  at  least  by  the  wise  and  learned  of  the 
day,  that  education,  if  it  is  worthy  of  being  oaUed  education,  is 
capable  of  fortifying  a  man  af^abst  the  eagerness  of  his  senses ;  hy 
this  I  mean  that  if  a  man  is  pbysically,  mentally,  and  morallj 
educated,  he  luu  a  power  capalue  of  controlling  and  guiding  ias 
senses  aright ;  ergo^  education  cannot  be  the  subject  of  dispute,  or 
the  point  on  which  we  differ.  No ;  it  plainly  states  "  ibiaA  educa- 
tion." According  to  B.  L.  £^'s  views,  high  edocatioo  is  that  whioli 
cultivates  and  eievatet  the  mind,  draws  out  tae  abilities,  trains  the 
faculties,  and  ia  a  healthy  exercise  of  man's  capabilities.  B.  L.  £. 
says  (p,  14).  "But  if  education  doe«  not  protest  men  against  the 
eagerness  of  the  senses,  but  rather  inclines  them  to  find  indulgeooe 
pleasant^  it  must  be  debasing.  That  cannot  be  high  eduoatioa 
which  not  only  does  not  elevate,  but  aoioally  touches  the  balaase 
to  the  lower  side."  Can  it  be  education  at  all,  I  wonld  ask  B.  L.  K., 
which  is  debasing  P  B.  L.  K,  ftiriher  states  that  be  accepts  "  hiph 
education  "  in  '*  the  usual  and  obvious  sense  (P)  as  that  sort  of  tram- 
in^  which  is  given  at  school  and  college,  which  enables  a  man  to 
enjov  ^h  some  relish  the  graces  of  letters,  and  the  activities  and 
results  of  thought."  I  maintain  that  this  is  only  the  true  character 
of  education.  What  B.  L.  K.  has  given  for  a  definition  of  "high 
education  "  is  only  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion. If  education  elevates,  why  call  it  high  education  P  To  use 
"high  education"  in  the  sense  in  which  B.  L.  K.  interprets  it 
would  be  Uutology.  In  fact,  tJbe  whole  tenor  of  B.  L.  K.'s  arguikent 
is  based  on  the  aidvafitages  oi'  education.  It  ia  evident,  I  tbiak, 
that  the  rendering  of  the  term  **  high  education  "  is  difierent  fircm 
that  of  B.  L.  K.'s,  and  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  or,  as  G.  P.  has  said, 
"  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  subject  is  not  only  arguable  but 
important."  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  ^own  that  the  aubjeet  is 
J|ot  edueatictt,  upon  tl^e  viriuea  of  whieh  I  bdiev«  w*  haTe  a 
Qn«ninio«s  opinion,  hut  iS  is  high  education,  of  which  the  opentr 
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Imt  tlie  a&XMtrre  htm  fiuled  to  give  a  eone&k  dtfinitioo,  if  it  u  « 
Bi^'ect  on  whiek  w«  kave  a  differenoe  of  ofHiiioa ;  conieqaoBtlT,  I 
eoDttder  the  caao  te  the  affirmaiire  as  haFiag,  so  fau%  falka 

Tke  term ''  high  edooatioii "  I  undentand  to  be  a  phraee  need  by 
Ae  anetiMBacT  to  denote  a  high,  poliahed,  daseioal,  and  "  finiehed 


odneation.  That  it  ie  not  eduoation  at  a  priaeiple,  bat  a  modifiea- 
tifln  ef  it.  Thet  it  is  a  claee  education — high— the  education  of  the 
"ipjw  ten," — an  anetoeratio  and  collegiate  edooatton,  or  whatever 
"  MO^  "  condeeoends  to  call "  high  "  Mueation«~in  which,  by  the 
vij, "  dotnObj"  under  the  garb  of  etiquette,  coren  a  great  many 

«  Wm  it  te  tfeds  that  I  th«e  rosea  weirP 
Por  thia  new  set  the  jewels  for  my  hair  P 
Ah»  prineeie  1  with  what  seal  haTe  I  {wmned! 
Almoat  forgot  <be  duty  of  a  prude. 
The  loDg  I  nerer  oould  attend  too  soon  t 
I  missed  my  prayers,  to  get  me  dressed  by  noon. 
For  thee,  ahl  what  for  thee  did  I  resign  ? 
If  y  passions^  pleasores,  all  that  e'er  was  mine : 
rye  sacrificed  both  modesty  and  < 


The  qoeetion  which  natttrallj  arises  is,  Does  what  the  upper 
danea  oill  high  and  polished  education  counteract  the  eagerness  of 
&s  senses  P  1  shall  gire  the  following  propositions  in  support  of 
the  aegatiTe  of— Does  high  education  counteract  the  eagerness  of 
ife  flenses  P 

1.  "High"  education,  as  a  rule,  is  only  the  cultiration  of  the 
physical  and  mental  capacities,  and  not  the  spiritual  character  of 
Hian ;  therefore  it  has  not  the  pawer  to  counteract  the  eagerness  of 
the  senses. 

Education,  whether  **high"  or  common,  classical  or  general, 
SQst  be— if  it  is  to  be  sound  and  beneficial  in  its  results — a  food 
laHable  for  the  welfare,  nourishment,  and  support  of  the  threefold 
Bflture  of  man.  Man,  as  being  the  image  of  God,  is  a  trinity  :  he 
hm  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit ;  the  cultiTation  of  which,  if  man 
is  to  hare  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  must  consist  of  a  i^hysical, 
aental,  and  moral  education.  If  man  s  moral  character  is  to  be 
dereloped  and  strengthened,  his  education  must  consist  not  only  of 
Buscuiar  exercise,  study  of  books,  Ac,  but  also  of  a  religious  train- 
ing ;  Christianity  must  exert  its  warm  and  healing  influence  upon 
liis  heart ;  for  if  the  lore  of  God  changes  his  evil  nature,  he  will  be 
ti  a  mighty  warrior  conquering  and  subduing  the  eagerness  of  his 
ffil  tiumghts  and  imaginations ;  for — 

^  The  powers  ef  earth  and  air 
Had  from  the  folohng  star  of  Bethlehem : 

ApoU%  Paa,  and  Love, 

And  erwi  Olympian  Jore,  "^^^T^ 

Grew  weak,  for  killing  truth  hath  gUred  on  them.®Ogie 
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The  hif^her  olassee,  notwithstanding  their  potition,  weahh,  the 
advantages  of  trarel,  and  the  highest  schools  or  learning ;  althoi^ 
their  daughters  may  have  been  Vacated  at  Continental  and  English 
colleges,  their  sons  matriculated  and  holding  a  degree,  either  oC 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Unirersities ;  jet  many  of  the  children  of  the 
aristocracy,  with  erery  advantage  of  a  poHsned,  high,  and  ^Mhion- 
able  education,  lack  the  teaching  of  religion  at  a  "  mother's  knee." 
Eeligion  with  them  has  been  of  a  formal  and  superficial  oharaoter, 
it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  study,  like  classics ;  the  sim 
of  all  their  studies,  whether  "  reli^ous  "  or  mental,  is  looked  upon 
and  regarded  as  essential  to  a  '*  high "  and  fashionable  education, 
suitable  for  their  "  introduction  into  society."  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  there  are  vices  which  are  popularly  denominated 
"  fashionable." 

2.  "  High "  education,  instead  of  controlling  and  guiding  the 
senses  aright,  encourages,  genders,  and  sharpens  the  eagemeu  of 
their  sensual  propensities. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  graphic  or  glowing  de- 
scription of  "London  society"  and  fashionable  education  to  prove 
my  case.  The  "  London  season,"  with  its  flirtations  in  Botten  JSow, 
—the  "  high  "  style  of  living,  with  its  many  dishes  and  late  hours,— 
the  formalities  and  "  introductions  "  at  tlie  ball-room,  the  opera,  or 
the  theatre,  all  influence  the  nervous  system  of  the  body,  ezoite 
the  animal  functions,  and  have  led  many  who  have  been  educated  in 
our  universities  and  colleges  to  become  priwUe  drunkards,  and 
votaries  of  "  social  vices."  Could  I  not  refer  to  poets  and  authors, 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers  and  abilities,  men  who  hare 
written  on  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  pathetic  themes ;  yea, 
men  of  education,  who  have  carried  ofl*  the  tdghest  honours  of  an 
approving  nation,  yet  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  eagerness  of 
the  senses  P  But  I  refrain  from  mentioning  any  names ;  rather  let 
'*  bvgones  be  bygones,"  so  far  as  relates  to  the  dead.  The  Greeb 
and  the  Romans,  when  they  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fame,  when  they  w^re  the  masters  of  the  world,  when  civilization, 
science,  and  art  flourished  in  their  dominions,  then,  and  then  only, 
did  they  fall.  If  "  high  "  education  could  ever  have  counteracted 
the  eagerness  of  the  senses,  it  was  on  its  trial  then ;  but  it  signally 
failed. 

If  "high "  education,  according  to  society's  standard— if  an 
education  whose  chief  objects  were  a  physical  and  mental  trainin|;, 
has  failed  *'  to  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses,"  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, — I  tiiink  it  is  a  strong  proof 
as  well  as  a  powerful  argument  that  hi^h  education  does  not 
counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses.  For  it  was  when  the  Bomans 
had  every  advantage  of  learning  and  civilisation,  when  their 
favourite  capital  was  "  mistress  of  the  world,"  that  they  were  the 
most  licentious  nation  on  the  £ace  of  the  earth,  as  the  poems  of 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Catullus  too  truly  show,  and  as  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal  prove.      Civilization  and  "high"  education  hAve  their 
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aeoompaiijmg  tiom.  It  is  onlr  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  its 
dtfine  and  moral  infloences,  that  can  counteract  the  eagerness  of 
the  senses.  This  the  Bomans  lacked,  and  they  were  as  Uio«e 
who  built  upon  the  sand,  that  when  the  flood  of  temptation  < 


their  castles  of  intellectoal  glory  and  fame  were  washed  awar, 
and  tiiey  became  a  total  wreck  and  disgrace  to  the  nations  of  toe 
eirth. 

Education,  or  whate?er  may  be  called  education,  if  it.  is  minus  a 
religious  training,  is  unprotected  against  tiie  eagerness  of  the 
tmaeB.  No  human  code  of  morals,  howerer  go<Ml,  is  infallible. 
Beligion  alone,  which  appeals  to  the  heart,  is  uie  only  infallible 
method  in  G^'s  hands  of  counteracting  the  eagerness  of  the  senses. 
Sentimental  religion,  a  religion  of  forms  and  ceremonies — in  short, 
fiitualism,  is  not  the  religious  training  which  is  calculated  to  coun- 
teract the  eagerness  of  the  senses.  It  mar  be  fki^onable  to 
attend  church,  to  hare  the  form  of  godliness ;  out  unless  the  vital 
troths  of  Christianity  change  the  neart,  no  education,  whether 
"high  "  or  general,  can  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses. 

'*  Tis  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live. 
'Tis  religion  most  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die." 

GsoBoius  D.  £. 


|tati0nal  €tmtutian. 


OUGHT  EDUCATION  TO  BE  SETTLED  ON  THE  PBIN- 
CIPLES  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OE  THE  UNION  P 

THE  UNION.— IT. 

It  is  the  bad  custom  of  our  country  to  make  every  legislative 
measure  depend  on  the  amount  of  agitation  that  can  be  got  up 
about  it ;.  and  whenever  a  loud  cry  is  raised,  to  endeavour  to  stifle 
it  by  a  sort  of  hush-baby  effort  at  making  a  law  to  meet  the  de- 
auuid.  We  go  to  legislate  with  the  passions  as  near  red  heat  as  we 
ean  get  them,  and  we  generally  legislate  in  haste  to  repent  at 
leisure.  The  legislation  of  haste  is,  as  a  common  rule,  the  waste  of 
legislation.  The  thing  has  usually  to  be  done  over  a^in,  and 
patchwork  takes  the  puice  of  complete  measures.  Th^e  is  a  gr^t 
(ianger  that  the  Education  question,  like  that  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
and  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  will  be  gone  on  with. 
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not  with  legifllathre  oommon  sente,  Imt  in  l^e  wild  ezoilement  got 
1^)  bj  agitators.  The  League  and  the  Union  have  both  set  them- 
mves  the  task  of  stirring  np  the  eonntry  to  a  sense  of  its  deft- 
eiencies,  and  eaeh  is  desirous  of  making  the  best  efforts  it  ean  to 
secure  the  approTal  of  the  measures  each  adroeates  by  the  pubHoi 
in  order  that  eadi  may  enforce,  by  the  argfiment  of  numbers,  the 
endeavours  to  be  made  to  put  the  education  of  this  country  in  an 
effioieot  state.  But  then  their  efforts  are  to  be  so  employed  as  to 
neutralize  the  force  evoked  for  or  by  the  other,  instead  of  acting 
oitirelj  for  the  attainment  of  the  proper  object  of  the  agitation,  a 
w«ll-educated  people.  This  we  cannot  but  think  disastrous,  and 
would  hare  been  glad  to  see  some  sign  of  common  agreement  for 
a  common  end.  A  fact  has  recently  been  made  pubKe  which,  in 
my  opinion,  goes  greatly  in  farour  of  the  Union,  and  greatly  against 
the  League,  and  tnat  is,  that  the  Union  offered  to  the  League  to 
hold  a  conference  on  the  debatable  points,  with  the  design  of  coming 
to  some  common  agreement  on  the  main  matters  in  dispute,  ana 
pushing  forward  for  these.  But  the  League  spumed  compromise, 
and  despised  debate.  The  ofBcials  connected  with  it  gave  in  this, 
I  think,  a  Tery  severe  blow  to  their  own  character  for  consistency, 
integrity,  and  uprightness.  It  is  not  often  in  litigated  cases  that 
the  one  which  is  nearest  right  is  the  One  most  adverse  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  most  deaf  to  a  request  to  come  to  terms.  Had  the  League 
not  formed  an  overweening  idea  of  the  amount  of  public  s^pathy 
on  their  side,  they  would  haye  seen  the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
means  by  which  waste  of  money  and  agitation  might  nave  been 
both  avoided ;  and  thia  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  the 
result  of  a  conference  between  the  leading  members  of  the  League 
with  those  of  the  Union. 

The  League,  again,  may  be  asserted  to  make  a  most  egregious 
suppression  of  the  truth  when  they  say  that  they  desire  non-sec- 
tarian schools.  What  school  can  l>e  more  sectarian  than  one  which 
denies  and  ignores  all  that  is  holy  and  supreme,  and  confines  all 
edueation  to  the  gross  and  perishing  thiu^  of  time  P  The  sectari- 
anism the  League  proclaims  is  the  sectarianism  of  infidelity  and  of 
worldliness.  The  League  proclaims  and  establishes  the  principle  that 
this  world  is  the  all  in  all  to  man,  and  puts  on  the  side  of  secularism 
and  socialism  all  the  influence  of  the  schoolmaster  and  all  the 
power  of  tbe  8tate.  And  if  the  Union  asks  but  a  permissive  bill  to 
educate  the  soul  for  something  higher  than  the  earth,  it  cannot  be 
granted  to  them.  It  proclaims.  Let  the  religious  education  of  the 
-country  be  left  to  the  voluntary  agencies,  which  have  failed,  as  we 
a£m,  to  impart  a  proper  training,  and  it  will  be  efficiently  per- 
formed ;  but  while  we  can  trunt  implicitly  to  that  for  the  proper 
odueation  of  the  immortal  spirit,  we  cannot  trust  that  or  our  own 
selfish  interests  to  prepare  children  properly  for  the  workshop,  the 
iaeiory,  and  tbe  farm.  We  must  compel  and  be  eompdled  to  aei 
education  to  rights,  and  we  must  be  soundly  rated  to  make  up  lee- 
way occasioned  by  our  former  supineness.  zedbyGoogTc 
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If  this  great  natka  to  prodaim  •ecalariam  as  its  creed,  and  smk 
helow  the  lerel  of  the  Fraace  of  reyoiationary  timet.  It  apparelled 
Beasoo  in  the  attributes  of  a  goddese,  and  gave  her  worsnlB  ;  bat 
we  are  about  to  set  up  and  establisli  selfishness,  and  worloHness, 
an^  gold— the  gauds  and  tiie  glitter  of  success — as  the  one  main 
Murpose  of  our  being.  So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
delioerately  decreed  that  secularism  is  the  only  object  of  heed  in 
lioB  Hfe,  and  that  duty  of  a  higher  type  than  that  established  by 
Aetof  Pbrliameat  shall  not  only  be  henceforth  a  yoluntary  concern, 
bat  all  attempts  to  teach  it  sliall  be  opposed  and  stamped  out,  so 
&r  as  the  force,  example,  and  power  of  bribery  ayailable  to  the 
state  can  go.  Sdiools  shall  be  unseetarian — tiiat  is,  they  shall  not» 
by  the  permission  or  conniyance  of  the  State,  teach  anything  aoiw 
toan  eoncems  the  temporal  and  innate  life  of  man.  This  is  reidly 
the  grand  point  of  difCerenee  between  the  men  of  tbe  League  and 
tlie  members  oi  the  Unioii — the  latter  ask  that  the  entire  natoi^ 
of  each  child  shall  reoeiye  some  stated  specific  culture ;  the  former 
detennine  that  only  that  whidi  eoncems  this  world  and  time  shall 
get  any  enforced  attention.  This  may  be  seen  at  a  fflanee  by  any 
I  one  who  wiU  be  at  the  trouble  to  compare  the  published  statementr 
ofthetwosohemes. 

I  cannot  but  Uunk  t^t  the  advocates  of  the  Union  system  de- 
serred  more  courtesy,  both  from  their  opponents  and  the  country, 
tiian  iStiej  bmye  got.    From  the  statistic^  Drought  forward  by  M.  £L 

tll6)  it  seems  plain  that  the  Unionists  might  justifiably  say  to 
Lei^guers,  Go  and  do  as  we  haye  done ;  produce  your  half-miUioa 
a  year,  and  tbe  work  will  be  well  and  efficiently  done.  And  to  the» 
nation  it  might  be  said.  You  who  affect  to  drapiM  the  voluntary 
ofierings  of  tbe  volunteers  have  not  done  among  all  your  saiUioia 
vhat  our  196,000  nave  done.  Just  tax  jonrtelves  to  a  similar  ex- 
tent in  the  groas»  Leaguers  and  sympathisers  with  the  League,  aad 
yea  will  be  i^>le  to  applv  to  Government  without  dread  for  eompnl- 
my  pow«rft  over  attendanee,  for  yon  will  then  have  a  fuU  and  me 
nppfy  of  scheol  aoeommodation,  and  a  good  and  efficient  sta£Pof 
ffoper  educators  for  the  peo]^  We  haye  cried.  Educate,  and  we 
we  tried  to  educate,  may  the  Unionists  say ; — but  we  have  not 
stood  idle  in  the  market-place,  exdaiming,  Go  to  work,  we  have  gone 
to  work,  and  paid  for  the  domg  of  it ;  but  you  haye  agitated  to  set 
people  to  worx,  and  to  get  people  to  pay  for  it.  You  say  Go,  and 
we  say  Come.  We  have  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  you  hawe 
only  cried.  All  hands  to  work,  and  idl  shoulders  to  the  wneel*  and 
never  mind  those  fellows  who  are  at  iL 

In  this  connection  I  think  I  would  do  well  to  call  attention  to  « 
few  remarks  reoently  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Britisk 
nd  Foreign  School  Society,  by  Earl  Bussell,  on  education.  Thesa 
nfer,  first,  to  the  views  of  the  originatc^s  of  that  great  voluntary 
odaeatioBal  association ;  and  seeondl^,  to  the  opinions  entertained- 
by  that  statesman  on  the  compatibility  of  the  union  ofgMitptural 
ttd  denentary  edusation*  Digitized  by  L^oc^ 
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*<  It  if  now  tixty-fiTe  yean  rinoe  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Sooiet  j 
WM  esti^liahed,  and  this  is  its  sixty-fourth  report.  It  was  begun  under 
Tsry  htppy  and  encouraging  auspices.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of 
her  present  Majesty,  took  a  warm  part  in  its  first  proceedings.  It  reoeiyed, 
too,  Uie  patronage  and  countenance  of  George  ill.,  whose  consoientioui 
attaohmpnt  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  no  one  will  doubt.  Amonff  thoae 
who  came  forward  to  support  it  m^  father  was  one  of  the  first,  and  many 
other  persons  of  influence  and  position  joined.  I  remember  seeing  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  society  I  attended,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  great  apoetle 
of  the  abolHion  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery— a  man  whose  memory 
must  al^ys  live  in  the  grateful  recollection,  not  of  this  country  only,  but 
of  all  Europe,  of  all  Africa,  and  of  all  America,  as  the  man  who  wae  tlie 
enemy  of  slarcrry,  and  who  pursued  that  £ital  monster  while  he  had  life  and 
breath  remaining.  I  remember  that  at  our  meetings  then  and  since  we 
had  sometimes  present  bishops  of  the  church ;— there  was  Dr.  Maltby, 
Bishop  of  Chicbidster,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Dr.  Stanley,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  father  of  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  has  oontinaea 
the  reputation  of  the  name  of  Stanley  as  amongst  the  brightest  omanaente 
of  the  Church ;  and  I  remember,  alsOk  that  weihave  had  at  our  nieetiii« 
▼arious  eminent  members  of  the  Dissenting  oommunities,  of  whom  I  wul 
€adj  mention  one — jiz,,  the  preaent  Dr.  Burnett,  who  always,  with  great 
eloquence  and  ^reat  force,  advocated  his  own  views ;  and  when  Dr.  Stanley, 
as  was  usual  with  him,  contended  ably  and  zealously  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  said,  *  Let  them  take  the  Bible,  and  all  the  £pia- 
oopacy  in  it.'  The  society  has  never  oontended^or  episcopacy  or  o^^ainH 
it.  We  stand  here  for  the  support  of  that  Christianity  which  should  ani- 
mate us  all,  leaving  to  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  land  to  disseminate 
those  views  of  Christian  doctrine  which  they  believe  to  be  conformable  to 
trotii.  For  my  own  part^  it  has  happened  to  me,  and  lately,  to  consult  the 
various  formularies  of  our  various  churches — ^those  of  our  own  Church  of 
England,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
— but  I  find  in  none  of  them  so  good  a  sermon  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  I  find  in  none  of  them  so  plain,  and  so  wholesome,  and  so  holy 
a  creed  as  that  which  was  given  by  /esos  Christ  to  His  disciples  and  to  tike 
world.  It  is  that  doctrine  that  we  have  given  in  our  British  schools.  The 
children  read  the  Bible^  and  there  they  obtain  the  lessons ;  and  not  only  the 
lessons  that  Christ  gave  to  the  multitude  in  general,  but  the  commands  and 
directions  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples,  the  explanations  He  thou^&t 
proper  to  give  to  His  own  apostles,  are  all  open  before  us,  when  He  said, 
'  €K>,  teach  all  the  nations  of  the  world.'  The  volume  in  which  that  lesson 
is  contained  is  x)pen  to  all  the  world,  if  they  will  but  read  it.  It  is  in  this 
view,  and  on  tnis  principle,  that  we  have  continued  for  so  many  yesurs. 

**  For  my  part,  1  am  not  disposed  to  depart  from  the  principles  whidh 
have  ever  animated  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  I  think  erery 
information  ought  to  be  given  in  our  schools  on  subjects  of  general  know- 
ledge. I  think  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  exercise  and 
play  of  the  understanding ;  but  I  think  all  the  instruction  should  he  ac- 
companied with  religious  knowledge ;  and  that  that  nart  of  man  which 
every  philosopher  a^owledjges  is  the  most  essential  part  of  him — his 
soul— is  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  education  we  provide.  I  do  not  saty 
that  the  State— if  there  is  a  provision  for  rates  or  oontribuUons  by  the 
State  in  one  shape  or  another,  or  by  some  kind  of  tax  or  other,  fat  school 
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pmpoMs  might  not  think  it  fit,  and  wiielj  think  it  fit,  to  allow  of  secular 
sdiools ;  but  secular  schools  are  not  entirely  depriTed  of  religious  infor- 
matioD,  because  they  are  usually  connected  with  some  reliffious  communion 
or  other,  the  members  of  which,  and  the  pastors  of  whion,  take  care  the 
dnldien  taught  in  them  shall  not  be  altogether  deprived  of  religions  in* 
itroction.  Besides  this,  I  trust  that  the  denominational  instruction  which 
has  hitherto  been  giren  in  a  large  measure  by  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
Established  Churdi — the  denominational  instruction  which  has  been  given 
in  a  laigemeaaure  by  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Tarious  Dissenting  com- 
mimions, — 1  trust  that  tiiis  rSigious  instruction  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  plan  of  education  which  the  Government  may  think  fit  to  introduce  to 
Bnhamcnt ;  and  that,  while  systematio  education  shall  pervade  the  land, 
aid  while  schools  shall  be  established  throughout  it,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  give  in  them  not  denominational  instruction,  but  that  instruction  in  the 
BiUe  which  has  always  been  the  mark  and  distinction  of  this  Society." 

"Greorgiiu  "  (p.  106)  thinks  religions  education  cannot  be  effec- 
tirely  conjoined  with  secnlar  education ;  but  as  yet  almost  all  the 
edoeation  that  has  been  attainable  in  the  worid  has  been  received  in 
eoDDeetion,  some  war  or  other,  with  religion,  so  that  while  **  Geor- 
gia "  has  theory  in  nis  favour,  we  have  all  experience. 

**  Qeo^us  "  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  way  of  securing  com- 
bined religious  education,  and  hence  he  believes  it  would  be  better 
to  get  any  education  at  all  than  go  without  it.  Undoubtedly  there 
Qurvbe  much  reason  in  his  acceptance  of  the  latter  alternative,  but 
is  tiie  alternative  a  proved  necessity  P  The  League,  bv  its  objecting 
to  &  conference,  has  prevented  us  mm  knowing  on  what  terms  the 
Union  would  have  agreed  to  supply  the  instruction  they  have  it  in 
thdr  power  to  give.  "  G^eorffius  "  argues  disingenuously  with  regard 
to  M.  T.'s  statement,  that  me  League  denies  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing religion,  w:hen  he  says  the  League  does  not  express  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Would  it  be  considered  fair  in  any  con- 
versatioa  with  an  mfidel  for  him  to  replv  to  the  assertion,  "  But 
joa  deny  liie  necessitr  of  religion," — '*  1  do  not,  I  ofifer  no  opinion 
on  its  necessity  at  alL"  Is  not  his  ignoring  of  religion  a  most 
patent  and  pertinent  way  of  expressing  his  opinion  on  its  non- 
neeessityP 

Again,  may  not  M.  T.  be  fairly  asked,  If  the  religious  teaching 
given  in  schools  be  really  so  defective  and  ineffective  as  he  (p.  107) 
asserts  that  it  is,  why  is  the  League  so  fearful  of  its  e£fects  as  to 
leek  ita  extrusion  from  the  schools  P  "  Neanias  "  affirms  that  *'  the 
people  are  not  agreed  on  which  religion  is  true  1"  (p.  109).  Surely 
this  is  a  ^eat  error  I  All  religious  bodies  in  this  country  profess 
Christiamty.  It  is  only  the  form  of  the  worship  and  the  nature  of 
the  creed  on  which  they  differ — they  do  not  profess  to  differ  as  to 
the  iSaets,  and  especially  they  do  not  differ  concerning  the  moral 
law  of  Christianity.  Lei,  therefore,  the  moral  law,  and  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  by  the  use  of  a  con- 
Beience  daose  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  learning  a  particular 
eateehism,  and  most  probably  the  Union  would  be  satisfied,  and  the 
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League  and  it  codd  unite  to  educate  the  people,  so  ^t  eraiy 
parent,  in  the  after  timet,  could  and  would  undertake  th'e  propier 
relipous  training  of  hia  own  children,  or  Toluntarily  place  bim 
under  proper  r^igious  training.  Meanwhile,  we  do  iiot  think  it 
would  oe  wise  for  this  great  country  to  dechnstianise  its  schools, 
and  eompel  its  teachers  to  uphold  and  enforce  morality,  not  bj  oon- 
TieiioB  but  by  force.  P.  O.  8. 

THB  VHIOW.— T. 

It  if  one  of  the  difficulties  of  controrervj  thai  H^  holdeaw  of 
different  omnions  rery  seldom  trouble  themselfes  about  gettaig  m 
accurate  idea  of  the  opposite  side.  This  is  true  not  onlj  ofooe 
but  of  both  sets  of  thinkers.  It  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  tiiAt  wluie 
the  League  has  agitated  almost  the  whole  country,  the  Union  has 
kept  aloof  firom  giving  such  full  opportunilTf  for  constderin^  and 
comprehendmg  the  matters  at  issue  between  the  two  great  factienf 
of  eaucationists  as  could  be  wished.  I  regard  wUh  peeuHar  plea- 
sure, therefore,  the  present  debate,  because  it  will  giTc  ike  chaace 
of  fixing  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  on  the  points  of  agreement 
between  them,  and  will  thus  snow  how  ettasy  on  the  whole  the 
education  of  Uie  countnr  might  be  put  on  an  unezceptiooaUe  foet^ 
ing.  If  men  are  indeed  in  earnest  about  this  great  and  momentous 
topic  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  will  be  found  for  iba 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose.  But  erery  purpose  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  an  open  and  straightforward  manner,  and  words 
sh^d  not  be  preferrod  for  the  expression  of  a  definite  intantien 
which  are  capable  of  being  comprenended  in  two  different  way*. 
Sudi  a  use  of  the  word  **  unsectarian  "  seems  to  me  to  be  employed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  League  scheme ;  for  this  may  mean  i^ 
bgious,  but  not  /giving  merely  sectarian  teaching ;  or  it  may  signiiy 
"  secular  " — ^duoh,  as  being  opposed  to  erery  seet,  is  in  vea^W 
infidel.  Por  mj  oart  I  cannot  see  that  education  can  be  earned 
on  without  a  denned  statement  of  moral  dutr— ^  dogmatic  and 
referable  standard  of  the  requirements  of  social  and  personal  Hfe. 
Every  school  must  be  governed  hj  and  conducted  according  to 
some  recognised  system  of  moral  philosophy.  It  is  admitted  taat, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christiaiiity  excel  those 
of  all  other  forms,  and  hence,  even  in  a  "  secular"  school,  it  seeHW 
to  me  they  would  be  the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  But  secular- 
ism is  of  uns  world,  worldly,  and  prefers  that  no  creed,  catechism* 
or  confession  of  faith  should  be  taught  because  that  is  virtually  in- 
fidelity. This  seems  to  me  a  very  notable  point  in  the  programae 
of  the  League — whidi  seems,  indeed,  to  me,  to  be  different  from 
the  Union  in  its  objects  in  this  point  only.  It  appears  to  define  all 
religion  to  be  sectarianism,  ana  under  this  wide  equivooation  to 
daim  its  exclusion  firom  the  training  of  children  in  scho(^ 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this  serial  may  never  have  noticed 
how  closely  the  two  schemes  of  educational  a^tation  concur  upoa 
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•U  points  ezcopt  ihis  one.    Those  who  have  not  are  invited  to 
deso.     * 

The  following  table  giyes  the  programme  of  the  National  Edu- 
eation  Leagae  luid  the  National  Edacation  Union,  bo  that  the  aims 
of  bolii  may  be  seen  at  a  glance : — 


IilAAUX. 

Obfeei, — ^The  MtobUtbment  of  a 
syftem  whieh  will  Moaretbeediio*- 
tkn  of  every  child  in  England  and 

Meams,  4;<?'— Tbe  ooet  of  founding 
md  maintaining  schools  to  be  pro- 
tided  out  of  the  local  rates,  supple- 
nooted  by  Goremment  granta. 


S»d  of  &4oo/.— Unteetarian, 
Mned  by  G.  Dixon,  M.P.,  as  fol- 
iovB :-— **  No  oatechitms^  creeds,  or 
liseliB  pecaUar  to  any  partioalar 
sect  shail  be  tanght  in  anj  national 
MhMkl.  The  icfc^l  committee  shall 
iufe  power  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
liUe  without  note  or  comment,  and 
to  grant  the  use  of  the  class-rooms 
ior  religious  instruction  out  of 
wbool  hours,  on  condition  that  one 
sect  is  not  fiironred  more  than 
another." 


UTCIOW. 

Object,^ k  complete  system  of 
national  education,  to  .hsrmoniae 
with  the  existing  fiamework. 

Meanu^  Sr€* — YoloBtary  contriba- 
tions,  aided  by  inersaaad  grants  firem 
Government.  Tagraat  children  to 
be  sent  to  industMl  schools,  main- 
tained out  of  the  boroaah  rates. 
Special  giants  for  teohnioal  or  scien- 
tifie  instruction. 

IttfKi  of  SehooL  — >  Denomina- 
tional. In  which  is  carried  out  *'  the 
inculcation  of  rehgioos  and  moral 
troth,  whilst  carebe  taken  that  deno- 
minational teaching  be  not  imposed 
upon  children  without  the  assent  of 
the  paienti." 


It  is  plain  from  the  above  statement  that  there  is  very  little  in 
^  Leagae  scheme  which  is  not  embraced  and  practised  in  the 
Union  one,  but  that  the  League  wants  to  delete  from  school  teach- 
ing religious  training,  while  it  seeks  to  substitute  nothing  in  its 
fitQ,  Now,  I  object  to  the  Leagae  having  it  all  its  own  way; 
,  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  direct  undertakings  of  toe 
nation^  which,  through  its  officers,  made  those  very  regulations 
under  which  denominationalism  has  done  so  much  for  education ; 
and  2nd,  because  the  League  has  shown  no  practical  earnestness 
in  the  question,  by  the  erection  and  management  of  schools  at 
^ir  expense  and  upon  their  principles.  The  Union  people  have 
practised  their  plan,  and  have  it  on  terra  firma^  in  tne  shape  of 
tkoosands  of  sohools ;  the  League  project  is  yet  in  nubibus — a 
matter  for  speechifying  about,  but  not  one  showing  signs  of 
earnestness^  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism. 

L  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a 
nfe ;  is  a  vital  principle  acting  in,  on,  and  over  every  thought,  word, 
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and  action ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  laid  aside  by  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  school  like  a  church-goer's  gjurment.  His  Christianitj  mtiBt 
mix  with,  leayen,  and  consecrate  all  his  endeavonrs.  To  call  upon 
him  to  omit  reference  to  and  conscientious  goyernment  by  the 
principles  of  the  moral  law,  and  to  enforce  on  him  by  statute  the 
necessity  of  treating  his  pupils  as  beings  who  haye  no  souls  to  be 
sayed,  and  oyer  whose  higher  nature  he  is  to  exert  no  influence,  is 
not  certainly  giying  fair  play  to  him,  as  compared  with  others  yrho 
are  not  debarred  by  law  from  exerting  any  influeuce  they  can  in 
their  daily  walk  and  conyersation.  And  what  of  the  pupil,  who  ia 
to  be  held  as  soulless,  and  treated  as  if  this  world  ana  its  interests 
were  all  in  all  in  school,  while  he  is  somewhere  or  somehow,  if  he 
and  his  parents  Uke,  to  go  and  learn  that  he  has  a  soul,  and  duties, 
and  responsibilities  P  How  is  moral  control  to  be  made  possible  if 
reference  to  the  code  of  morals  is  prohibited  P  and  is  the  country 
prepared  to  confer  the  required  right  to  enforce  obedience  by 
physical  means  P  If  the  school  is  to  be  a  minor  state,  with  laws 
and  magistracy,  rewards  and  punishments,  can  Christianity  be  de- 
clared a  nullity  in  it,  and  all  reference  to  its  laws  be  abrogated  and 
abolished  with  good  effect  P 

II.  I  would  caM  attention  to  the  fact  that  unsectarian  teaching 
is  an  impossibility,  unless  we  are  to  alter  all  our  forms  and  ways 
of  treating  many  subjects.  What  could  a  teacher  of  geography  do 
in  giying  information  about  Bethlehem,  Home,  Worms,  Nantes, 
Titan,  &o.,  if  compelled  to  be  strictly  unsectarian  P  What  would 
a  teacher  of  history  do  in  regard  to  Moses,  Dayid,  Daniel,  Herod, 
Mahomet,  Gregory  YII.,  Luther,  Wesley,  or  such  eyents  as  the 
deluge,  the  captiyity,  Constantine's  conyersion,  the  reception  of 
the  SCorao,  the  Eeformation,  Bichdieu's  wars,  the  camiyals,  the 
institution  of  Mormonism,  &c.,  if  he  is  to  be  held  as  a  transgressor  if 
he  giyes  information  on  the  causes,  circumstances,  &c.,  of  these 
eyents  P  What  shall  a  schoolmaster  do  who  wishes  to  explain 
Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Pope,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Seott, 
Tennyson,  ^.P  must  he  eliminate  and  expurgate  all  references  to 
creed  and  faith  ?  If  these  things  are  to  be,  what  discretion  is  to 
be  left  to  the  master,  and  how  shall  he  guard  himself  against  yillage 
actions  for  sectarianism,  ending  in  dismissal  or  disgrace  according  I 
to  the  strength  or  persistency  of  a  faction,  perhaps  not  primarily  | 
interested  in  any  of  these  questions ;  but  anxious  to^  get  rid  of  a 
man  who,  because  growing  old,  might  threaten  to  require  a  retiring 
allowance  at  the  charge  of  Uie  ratepayers  P 

in.  I  would  ask  the  leaguers  if  they  really  belieye  that  human 
bemgs  can  be  adequately  educated  on  the  tacit  assumption  that 
there  is  no  soul,  no  God,  no  responsibility  to  a  higher  Being,  no 
future  life,  no  reyelation  as  to  man's  duty,  destiny,  and  wants? 
I  do  not  think — though  many  parents  may  haye  grown  so  seared 
in  sin  that  they  fail  to  lay  these  things  to  heart  themselves — 
.that  they  are  willing  that  tnese  ideas  should  not  be  impressed  on 
their  children     On  what  principle  can  lying,  theft,  profane  Ian- 
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gnage,  brawling,  and  fightioj^  be  cbeclced  and  diasuaded  from,  if 
moral  edacatiou  is  not  to  be  founded  on  dogma  in  the  firat  inatance  P 
How  would  a  league  moral  philosopher  proceed  to  demonatrate  tp 
a  boy  of  nine,  aay,  the  wrongness  of  profane  lan^page  P 

IV.  Would  the  separate  proyision  of  religious  ustruotion  obviatd 
these  difSculties  P  1  believe  not.  It  would  intensify  quarrels  be- 
tween children  of  different  sects,  auarrels  in  which,  if  the  master 
were  to  interfere,  he  would  be  denounced  as  seotarian,  and  in 
whicK,  if  he  did  not  interfere,  discipline  would  be  deatroyed.  A 
rancour  of  incurable  virulence  wotlld  be  introduced  into  ohild-iiib, 
and  this  attempt  to  give  a  death-blow  to  sectarianism  wovH  b« 
itself  tilling  and  cultivating  the  soil  in  which  it  would  grow  weed- 
like in  luxuriance  and  in  worthlessness. 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  the  Leaffuo 
is  justified  in  the  opinion  which  S.  W.  B.  ascribea  to  it,  "  tnat 
education  pure  and  simple  may  be  provided  with  as  little  sec- 
tarianism in  it  as  there  is  sectarianism  in  a  soup-kitchen  or  an 
hospital "  (p.  18).  Nor  can  we  approve  of  tha  plan  of  "  Qeorgiua." 
"Let  religious  instruction  be  left  to  parents,  mmisters,  and  Sunday 
lehooi  teachers,  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it"  (p.  107).  We  can 
only  give  a  modified  assent  to  the  assertion  of  "  Neanias,"  that  "  it 
is  useless  to  teach  children  dogmas  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
religious ; "  for  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  accept  of  and  act  on 
some  dogmas  by  which  to  regulate  the  life  of  a  child,  and  that  these 
should  be  if  possible  religious  dogmas.  The  dogmas  are  required 
for  guidance,  as  well  as  tor  belief.  It  ma^  not  be  aa  **  Neaniaa  " 
affiraia  *'  the  dutj^  of  the  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  children  in 
any  creed,"  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  shoul4  conduct  himself  in 
accordance  with  some  creed,  and  that  he  should  have  some  prin- 
ciples, either  as  a  creed  or  equivalent  to  a  creed,  at  the  foundation 
of  his  school  discipline.  On  all  these  accounts,  I  perfer  the  Union 
solution  of  the  educational  difficulty  to  that  of  the  Xeaffue.  Aa  the 
religious  question  is  the  only  real  point  of  difference  between  the 
two  schemes,  I  have,  for  brevity's  sake,  confined  myself  to  that  one 
topic.  8.  H.  E. 


THE  LBAaUB.— IV. 

Bt  the  common  consent  of  all  parties,  it  has  been  determined  that 
it  is  advisable  to  compel  the  acauisition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
Bducation  by  every  one  who  is  held  to  be  a  subject  of  the  State. 
Civilization  has  now  so  far  advanced  that  unskillea  labour  and  mere 
bodily  strength  do  not  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  industrial 
Hfe.  By  some  industry  or  craft  most  men  require  to  earn  their 
bread  in  ^e  sweat  of  their  brow.  And  so  it  has  come  about,  by 
the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  development  of  art  and 
sdenoe,  that  the  necessities  of  life  are  only  to  be  got  by  men  who 
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faaTO  some  compreheDsion  of  thin^F .  Seeing  this  is  tbe  case,  and  that 
neoesstty,  whicn  has  no  law,  insists  on  education  ss  an  absolute  essen- 
tiid  to  the  gaining  of  wages  and  the  preservation  of  life,  men  hare 
begnn  to  look  anxionslj  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  growing  up  as 
tbej  are  in  igTKnranco  of  oommon  things  and  incapable  of  nsing  the 
facilities  for  information  and  culture  already  available,  because  they 
hare  not  acquired  those  rudimentary  branches  of  school  tuition 
which  bring  within  reach  of  the  most  humble  the  thoughts  of  the 

S' eatest,  and  enable  men  to  communicate  their  wants  and  their 
oughts  to  others.  So  it  has  been  determined  that  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  Slc,  must  be  got  dififused 
among  all  classes  of  tne  community. 

Education  has  hitherto  been  conducted  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. It  has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those  who  wished  to 
establish  schools,  and  it  has  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  established,  whether  they  would  take  advan- 
tage of  them  or  not.  Voluntaryism  gave,  as  a  sort  of  charitable 
dole,  a  certain  amount  of  schooling  and  catechism,  and  it  was  then 
left  to  tbe  inclination  of  the  people  of  the  district  whether  they 
would  accept  of  and  improve  themselves  by  this  provision  of 
intellectual  training  and  religious  creed.  In  some  districts  volun- 
taryism was  not  strong  enough  to  open  and  maintain  a  school,  and 
in  other  places  voluntn^ism  was  not  strong  enough  in  the  parents, 
and  children  to  aviul  themselves  of  those  which  were  established 
even  when  the  competition  of  sects  was  most  intense.  Some  rich 
people  believed  that  education  would  induce  disrespect  to  superiors 
and  disregard  for  property ;  and  some  poor  people  believed  that 
education  and  religion  would  not  be  pressed  upon  them  if  they 
had  not  some  reference  to  being  content  with  such  things  as  je 
have,  and  be  obedient  to  those  who  bear  rule  over  you^-especially 
as  tbe  clergyman  said  emphatically — those  who  bear  rule  over  you 
in  the  Lord.  At  both  ends  voluntaryism  failed,  and  yet  the  neces- 
sity grew  greater,  and  the  State  tried  to  bribe  voluntaryism  at  the 
upper  end  though  it  could  do  little  at  the  lower. 

It  became  evident  to  every  thinking  person,  that  education 
was  a  necessity,  and  that  men  must  be  coerced  into  getting  it 
since  they  would  not  be  cajoled.     Whenever  the  idea  of  com- 

Eulsion  arose,  there  arose  along  with  it  the  British  idea  of 
berty.  Compulsion  is  un-Engnsh  in  matters  indifferent ;  but 
in  matters  of  duty  and  necessity  there  is  nothing  un-English 
about  it.  We  have  compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attention 
to  the  distinctions  between  mine  and  thine,  compulsory  health 
of  towns  acts,  &c.,  why  ought  we  not  also  to  have  compulsory 
education  lawsP  Because  education  has  hitherto  been  mixed 
up  with  a  subject  on  which  compulsion  cannot  be  used.  This 
is  a  land  of  religioira  freedom ;  that  has  been  decided  long  ago. 
Let  the  State  remain  within  its  own  domain,  but  do  not  let  it 
attempt  to  enforce  any  religious  teaching;  for  if  it  do,  the  battles 
of  the  Churches  will  oegin,  and  what  rehgious  earnestness  can  do 
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maj  be  seen  im  ihepa^ee  of  history,  under  tbe  word«  BeformatuHi 
and  B>eyohi.tk>JL,  The  Leacae  proposes  thea  that  the  admizUure  of 
school  aod  oaUchistt  should  be  dispeof  ed  with,  and  that  school 
stkould  he  sekool,  and  ohorch,  church;  that  the  State  sb<Hdd 
compel  in  its  wa^  for  its  own  ends,  and  that  the  church  such  induce 
in  its  own  way  for  its  own  ends. 

Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  oo«ld  be  fairer  than  this.  But 
M.  E.  (p.  115)  asserts  that  this  is  grossly  unfair,  and  that  denomi- 
nationalism  has  been  badly  used  by  the  proposal  to  try  education 
nadoctOTed  by  catechisai— just  as  we  can  try  cofee  unadnlterated 
bj  chicory.  M.  £.  thinks  that  an  established  wron^  has  a  ri^ht  to 
Tespedto  on  aceount  of  its  age ;  and  he  advocates  the  oonoectioa  of 
the  middle  aces  between  ohuroh  and  school  and  £aiih  and  figures. 
I  think,  on  we  contrary,  that  a  hoary  headed  wrong  ought  to  be 

n'  ':ly  despatched,  and  that  the  union  of  school  and  catedhisaa 
d  be  repealed.  It  is  a  bad  and  eril  conjunction,  because  it 
forces  dogma  as  mere  words  into  the  mind,  and  binds  the  spirit  of 
a  child  in  the  bondage  of  the  letter.  This,  again,  leads  to  the  idea 
tbat  a  form  of  sound  words  is  a  true  faith,  and  that  he  cannot  do  or 
be  wvong  whose  creed  is  in  the  right.  All  this  is  deplorable  in  aet 
and  fact.  It  makes  lip-Christianity  and  creed-cram  prevail  over 
holv  thought  and  action.  The  conjunction  of  the  creed  and  the 
multiplication  table  does  not  make  the  one  as  trustworthy  as  the 
other ;  but  both  being  learned  by  rote  and  rhyme  toj^ether  are  made 
aeeepted  facte  in  the  conglomerate  of  lessons  learned  at  school) 
and  one  gets  trotted  out  on  due  ooeasions  with  just  as  much  eon- 
Bcionsnees  and  conscientiousness  as  the  other.  Tlmt,  in  my  opinion, 
ia  neither  education  nor  religion.  It  is  mere  make-believe,  and 
degrades  religion  to  a  sham. 

One  definite  fact  may  be  noticed,  as  quite  a  snlBcient  answer  to 
M.  E.'s  remarks  on  the  efforts  made  by  denoaainationalism  in 
favour  of  education.  It  is  this— these  efforts  were  not  made 
directly  or  eren  primarily  on  behalf  of  education.  They  were 
made  in  behalf  of  the  creeds  and  churches  to  which  their  supporters 
are  attached.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  missioo»y  and 
proselytizing  agency  of  the  sects.  Deduct  the  amount  of  missiom- 
ary  money — eash  given  and  employed  primarily  and  specifically  for 
^  advancement  of  the  church  and  creed  of  those  who  have  insti- 
tuted and  support  the  schools — and  you  will  make  a  large  redact ioA 
ia  the  sum  quoted  by  M.  £.  The  sums  so  employed  have  been 
giTcn  for  schooling  -f  catechism,  and  in  many  cases  tor  catechism  + 
Mieoliag.  One  distinot  and  clear  proposal  will  make  this  plain. 
WiU  the  denominationaliste  devote  this  money  entirely  to  edaea- 
tion,  if  it  be  agreed  that  on  any  fixed  day  of  the  week  the  children 
ihall  have  opportunity  given  them  to  attend  religious  instruction 
wherever  they  choose,  the  only  restriction  beib^  that  those  who 
do  not  produce  certificates  of  attendance  on  religious  instruction 
ihall  be  compelled  to  attend  school  P 

This  brings  me  to  consider  the  objection  of  "  Conservative  "  to  a 
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one-day-in-BeTen  religion  (p.  114).  To  this  we  repl^  that  God  has 
been  contented  to  gire  a  religion  in  which  one  day  in  seren  alone 
if  required  to  be  speoially  deroted  to  its  teaching  and  worship.  I 
do  not,  like  Conservatiye,  profess  to  be  wiser  or  nolier  than  God ; 
but  I  can  show  that  *'  a  one-daj-in-seven  religion  "  is  all  that  He 
demands  for  the  interpenetration  of  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the 
week  with  a  sense  of  the  practical  duties  of  religion  in  relation  to 
this  life.  But  I  might  retort  the  objection  of  ConserratiTe  upon 
himself  thus :  Do  you  think  that  a  one-hour-a-day  religion  is  a 
satisfactory  one  F  If  not,  how  is  it  that,  as  a  geoeral  rule,  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  schools  is  restricted  to  one  hour?  Or  let 
him  take  any  number  of  hours  he  likes,  the  same  retort  will  apply ; 
or  else  he  is  spetking  about  catechism,  and  not  schooliDg ;  for  if 
all  the  training- time  is  employed  on  religion,  what  becomes  of  the 
education  professedly  given  P 

It  seems  clear  that  justice,  expediency,  the  progress  of  the 
nation,  and  the  proper  religious  freedom  of  the  people,  all  demand 
that  the  plan  of  the  League  should  have  the  preference  in  any  great 
state  measure  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  may  be  speedily  seen  to.  M.  S.  A.  B. 

THB  LBAOUS.-^Y. 

M.  T.  has  beffun  his  paper  with  a  very  lofty  definition,  which 
would  include  m  the  possible  forms  of  mental  training,  from  that 
of  the  infant  puling  and  mewling  in  its  nurse's  arms  to  that  of  the 
staid  collegian  aimmg  at  a  double-first  and  the  don  preparinj^  for 
his  class  lectures ;  and  therefore  auite  irrelerant  to  the  subject. 
The  Lea^e  has  no  intention  of  dealing  with  anything  else  than  the 
primary  instruction  of  the  country — what  has  been  denominated  as 
mstrumental  education.  It  seeks  to  see  every  child  in  the  country 
able  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently— so  that  the  newspaper  may 
not  be  a  sealed  book,  and  that  the  Bible  may  be  studied  with  profit, 
under  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  teacher  m  whom  he  trusts  or  to 
whom  he  is  entrusted ;  capable  of  writing  so  as  to  hold  such  cor- 
respondence as  his  necessities  may  require  for  family,  social,  and 
industrial  purposes ;  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  making  such 
calculations  as  may  be  needed  by  him  in  his  domestic  relations,  his 
position  as  a  worlunan,  and  his  relations  to  the  tax-collector.  This 
u  all  the  League  has  any  idea  of  enforcing,  and  it  wishes  the  whole 
power  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  country  to  be  conoen- 
trated  on  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  managed  in  the  snortest  possible  time,  in  ihe  best  possible  man- 
ner, and  with  the  highest  possible  results.  In  gaining  the  practical 
use  of  these  elementary  oranches,  the  League  contemplates  that 
a  certain  portion  of  geographical,  historical,  and  scientino  informa- 
tion, especially  sudi  as  relates  to  his  own  counti^  and  the  colonies 
belonging  to  it,  to  their  products  and  peculiarities,  and  to  their 
political  and  social  conditions  shall  be  got    The  great  ambition 
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of  tiie  Lea^^ne  is  to  deal  with  facts,  and  on  this  account  it  restriotf 
hi  Tieirs  and  nnrposes  to  the  inculcation  of  the  indispensable  and 
tlie  indisputable.    It  is  desirous  of  confining  the  enforceable  eda* 
Mtkm  of  the  people  to  the  minimum,  because  it  acknowledges  the 
freedom  of  the  people  in  regard  to  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen.    All  beyond 
tkit,  til  that  is  higher  and  nobler  in  education,  all  that  is  scholarly 
tnd  refining,  all  that  is  speculatiye  and  debatable  it  puts  aside  as 
beinf  bejond  the  sphere  of  goTemmental  enforcement,  and  it  i>ro- 
poKs  to  leaye  these  free  to  all  the  encouragements,  and  the  aids, 
and  appliances  which  the  zeal  of  educators,  the  lowers  of  science 
tad  nowledge,  the  holders  of  opinions  on  speculatiye  points,  may 
ileiiie  to  bring  to  bear  on    tne  Toluntary   culture  of  the  in- 
kbitantsof  the  nation  ;  and  it  agrees  that  Goyernment  may,  in  cer- 
tern  circumstances,  encourage,  by  grants  in  aid,  any  extra  and 
additional  study  which  may  be  regarded  as  likely  to  benefit  the 
Mle  body  of  the  people. 
Hie  foregoing  remarks  show  that  M.  T.  opens  on  a  mistaken 
riev  of  the  question  he  proposes  to  discuss.    The  League  does  not 
define  education  in  bulk  and  entireness,  it  only  defines  the  educa- 
tioDsl  minimum  of  citizenship,  the  quantity  ana  quality  of  training 
on  the  attainment  of  which  the  State  has  a  right  to  insist,  and  for 
the  acquirement  of  which  it  is  its  dut^  to  make  arrangements.  The 
League  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  criticisms  of  M.  T.,  founded  on  his 
gnnd  definition,  but  he  has  himself  most  thoroughly  and  completely 
pfononneed  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  Union  and  its  adyo- 
atnhj  setting  up  so  high  a  standard  of  comparison.    Let  any  one 
vlu)  is  acquainted  with  the  ayerage  attainments  eyen  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  the  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  the  National  Schools,  and  all  those  on  that  leyel  and  of 
that  sort,  under  the  management  of  which  the  Union  approyes, 
compare  these  acquirements  with  the  standard  of  education  con- 
tained in  M.  T.'s  definition  (p.  22) : — "  Education  is  the  leading  out 
of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a  human  being  to  their  proper 
eads,  in  the  best  manner  and  to  the  production  of  the  wisest  results  " 
—and  he  will  easily  see  how  preposterous  is  the  claim  set  up  on 
bdialf  of  the  Union ;  for  eren  at  its  best  the  pupils  cannot,  on  the 
thole,  gain  more  than  their  teachers  can  impart. 

In  what  school  in  the  whole  country  is  an  attempt  made  to  lead 
^"all  the  faculties  of  a  human  being"  H  Who  has  determined 
ikfrtifper  end*  of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a  human  being? — is 
Mt  this  the  yery  point  on  which  sectarians  dififer  and  philosophers 
dineree?  Who  has  discoyered  the  best  manner  of  leading  out  all 
tiie  faculties  and  powers  of  a  human  being  ?— is  not  this  the  very 
ground  of  contest  between  riyal  educational  system-mongers  ?  And 
what  class  of  men  is  that  which  is  "  certificated  "  to  be  able  to  lead 
cot  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a  human  being  to  the  produc- 
tion  of  their  wUeet  results  ? — are  the  wisest  results  which  the  human 
Acuities  can  produce  fixed  and  determined,  defined  and  known  ? 
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Those  who  appeal  to  a  high  standard  mast  be  judged  by  thait,  and 
if  M.  T.  ineaDt  any  thing  bj  his  opening  defiaitioD,  he  meant  to 
call  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  view  of  education  enter- 
tained by  the  League  and  the  adequacy  of  that  held  by  the 
Union.  Well,  we  can  only  say  that  the  moat  ludicrous  failure 
cannot  but  attend  any  endeayour  made  by  M.  T.  to  show  that  lut 
definition  of  edooation  is,  even  in  shadowy  outline,  attainable  in 
any  of  those  schools  which  the  Unionists  have  set  up,  and  whioli 
they  defend.  We  are  afraid  that  were  M.  T.  to  affirm  that  they 
come  up  in  any  degree  to  the  defined  mark,  it  would  be  justly  con- 
sidered, without  any  attempt  at  a  pun,  an  empty  boast. 

So  much  havoc  have  we  made  in  the  argument  of  the  Union 
leader  that  we  think  it  would  be  almost  cruelty  to  proceed  farthar 
to  open  en^nchments  against  his  outworics.  If  the  foundadoii  b* 
destroyed  what  can  the  builders  do  F 

He  next  asserts  that  the  League  regards  tngn  as  mctehinery,  and 
that  they  take  only  a  political  and  industrial  view  of  men  as 
labourers.  This  he  contrasts  with  the  lofty  and  noble  idea  of  ^e 
Union  on  man's  responsibility  and  destiny.  Is  he  not  here  again 
caught  tripping.  The  League  knows  that  it  is  man's  first  dutr  to 
"  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,"  and  it  rememDen 
that  "  he  who  provideih  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  has  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infiM" 
So  it  insists  that  each  child  shall  acquire  so  much  actual  education 
as  shall  enable  it  adequately  and  properly  to  perform  those  dudoa 
which  are  essential  to  personal,  social,  and,  if  you  like,  Christinn 
life;  But  this  it  does  not  propose  as  the  whole  or  the  ultimate ; 
it  recognises  this  as  essential  to  begin  with,  and  insists  on  its 
being  got,  while  it  leaves  all  the  elevating,  ennobling,  doctrinal, 
and  dogmatic  teaching  to  be  given  as  Jesus  gave  it— out  of  a  full 
heart  devoted  to  goodness  and  God,  of  his  own  free  will,  for  the 
improvement  of  man  and  the  promotion  of  the  Creator's  glory. 

M.  T.  compares  the  League's  minimum  of  enf(»rceable  education, 
as  if  it  were  all  it  thought  requisite,  with  the  ma^mum  confess- 
edly unattained,  and  perhaps  scarcely  attainable — at  least  cer- 
tainly not  in  national  schools— of  the  advocates  of  the  Union,  as 
if  that  were  always  accomplished  by  the  Unionists  ;  and  so  makes 
a  false  suggestion  as  well  as  suppresses  the  truth.  He  plaees 
before  us  a  grand,  vague,  unapproachable,  theoretical  sdieme— 
big  as  a  blown  bladder  of  ambitious  dreams ;  and  he  eompares, 
or  rather  contrasts  it  with  the  small  aim  and  narrow  bounds  of 
the  practical  men  who  want  to  make  sure  of  one  step,  instead  of 
merely  dreaming  about  twenty.  "  I  have  shown  the  possibility  of 
aerial  navigation  by  my  experiments  and  experience.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  and  by  we  shall  surmount  all  the  difficulties,  and 
produce  speedy  and  sure  locomotion  for  all  through  the  bright 
spaces  of  the  sky,  instead  of  crawling  insect-like  upon  the  earth 
in  carriages  trailing  along  after  a  steam-engine ;  give  us  but  time 
and  arrest  all  other  machinery  and  efforts  except  mine,  and  I 
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shall  allow  you  a  triamph  exceedini^  the  combined  dreamn  of  all 
earth's  conqaeron.  We  shall  stoke  our  engines  with  sunlight, 
and  gnide  our  course  by  eleotrioitj,  and  my  chariots  shall  be 
driren  by  the  steeds  of  heayen."  ••  But,**  said  Mr.  Practical,  "  I 
don't  want  to  buy  green  spectacles,  like  Mioses  Primrose ;  I  want 
something  uiefil  now,  and  exohangeablfi  for  yalue  reoeived.  I 
eannot  wo^.  oondmct  commerce,  liye  in  peace  and  security  upon 
the  diyidends  payable  on  debentures  belonging  to  a  company 
M  uMbibus  and  in  the  currency  of  dreamland  ;  I  prefer  the  actual 
to  the  possible,  the  reality  of  life  to  the  oromise  of  a  dream." 
And  BCr.  Practical  was  right.  Mr.  Practical  ia  the  League,  and 
Mr.  Bombastee  Balloon  is  the  Union* 

So  much  for  M.  T.;  we  must  now  direct  a  little  attention  to 
"Gonseryatiye,"  who  fayours  the  Union  beeauae  ''it  upholds 
religion  as  its  chief  feature  in  education."  This  is  highly  amiable 
and  praiseworthy,  but  so  far  aa  it  is  meant  to  imply  that  tha 
League  does  not  uphold  religion  as  a  chief  feature  in  education,  it 
u  erroneous  as  a  statement.  The  League  has  no  feud  with  re- 
ligion ;  but  it  doubts  if  it  is  expedient  or  eyen  proper  to  make  it 
a  chief  feature  of  a  system  of  school  education  whiok  must  be  en- 
forced to  be  efficacious.  Beligion,  like  the  mMoy  of  which  it  is 
the  meaaenger, — 

<*Isnotftarauiied; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  de«r  Irom  Hearsa 
Upon  the  pkoe  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blsssed ; 
It  blesaeth  him  that  gi?e8  and  him  that  lakes ;  " 
bat  it  ia  not  beat  enforced  and  compulsory,  which  both  the  Union 
and  the  League  admit  a  certain  amount  of  eduoation  ought  to  be. 

M.  £.  fancies  he  hits  the  League  hard  by  his  brandishing  the 
poiieeman  (p.  117)  as  a  terror.  Did  he  forget  that  the  Union  pro- 
posea  atanration  as  the  eompulsitor  ?  "  Those  who  do  not  work  shall 
not  eat,"  aaith  the  Scripture ;  but  the  Union  turns  the  acope  of 
the  passage  thus : — Tboee  who  do  not  go  to  school  shall  not  work, 
and  those  who  do  not  work  shall  not  eat ;  ergo,  atarration  shall 
be  our  grim  aeneschal  to  muster  children  to  school.  We  confess 
ve  prefix  the  poiieeman,  who  may  preyent  any  suek  need  by  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  and  getting  all  the  little  girls  and  boys  under 
totorage  before  the  time  for  the  kindly, religious  Unionstaryation  law 
to  come  into  operation.  The  Union  wants  to  insert  the  proper 
mediod.  The  policeman  says.  Go  as  the  Leacruo  commandeth ;  and 
10  the  eduoation  is  got ;  the  Union  says,  Do  as  you  choose,  and 
lets  the  erii  ripen,  and  then  says.  You  haye  not  got  what  you  were 
told  to  acquire — therefore  the  sentence  of  the  law  is.  Be  idle  and 
■tarye  I  for  you  must  neither  beg  nor  steal,  as  the  policeman  whom 
we  restrained  from  taking  measures  with  you  before  will  now  lay 
bold  on  you.  In  what  then  is  the  Union  preferable  to  the  League 
in  this  matter  ?  Does  it  not  adFOcate  the  worse  cause  P  These 
seem  to  no  to  make  it  pkin  that  the  League  plan  of  primary 
education  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Union.    Q(^qW' 
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HAS  THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY  BEEN.  ON  THE  WHOLE,  JUST  AND 
WISEP 

AFFIBHATIYB  ABTICLB. — II. 

Thx  financial  policy  of  a  nation  is  of  yery  f^est  importance — 
property,  trade  inyestments,  wealth,  and  happiness  are  all  affected 
Dj  it.  Finance  and  taxation  are  not  exactly  synonymons.  Finance 
siffnifies  the  whole  policy  of  a  nation  as  concerns  the  management 
of  money,  or  goyernmental  action  in  regard  to  national  wealth; 
while  taxation  is  the  name  of  moneys  leyied  from  the  people  by 
compulsory  enactment  and  exaction  for  the  royal  treasury,  or  in 
other  words,  the  reyenue.  In  either  sense  it  is  highly  important 
that  eyery  subject  should  form  some  definite  judgment  concerning 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  policy  which  has  preyailed  in  the 
money  matters  of  the  nation  as  they  haye  been  affected  by  Gloyern- 
ment.  It  is  to  this  point  our  attention  is  directed  on  this  occasion 
rather  than  to  the  amount  and  incidence  of  taxation,  though  these 
also  are  included  in  our  theme. 

When  we  take  the  question  as  it  stands  recorded  as  aboye, 
"  Has  the  financial  pohcy  of  the  nineteenth  century  been  on  the 
whole  just  and  wise,"  we  see  that  we  are  not  to  descend  to  mere 
items  of  taxation  or  elements  of  finance ;  but  that  we  are  expected 
to  hold  to  some  definite  reasons  extending  oyer  and  coyering  the 
entire  question,  granting  that  in  some  particular  portions  there 
may  haye  been  mistakes  or  inyersions  of  principle.  We  do  not 
require  to  declare  absolutely  and  entirely  for  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has  regulated  our  finance,  but  only 
for  its  general  justice  and  wisdom. 

I  am  inclined  in  the  first  place  to  belieye  that  the  financial  policy 
of  this  century,  in  this  country  of  course,  has  been  in  the  main 
just  and  wise,  because  that  in  this  century  there  has  been  a  larger 
amount  of  inyestigation,  thought,  and  public  inquiry  expended  on 
finance  than  in  any  former  period.  When  men  know  that  every 
article  of  any  proposal  in  regard  to  finance  is  to  be  keenly  criticised 
by  persons  not  only  deeply  interested  in  the  questions  as  affecting 
their  own  interests,  nor  eyen  by  those  who  are  directly  interested 
in  canyassing  eyery  proposal  so  made  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
he  represents  in  Parliament ;  but  also  by  persons  of  acute  mind  and 
great  general  knowledge  engaged  in  journalism,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  are  stirred  by  the  animus  of  party,  they  are  not  likely  to  propose 
any  measure  which  is  clearly  unjustifiable  or  foolish ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  Ihey  woidd  attempt  against  such  odds  to  foist  into  taeir 
proposals  anything  unjust  or  unwise,  the  discoyeryupf  which  would 
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give  adyaniage  to  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measures  pro- 
posed. On  this  ffroTiDd  I  yentore  to  think  that  there  is  a  great 
antecedent  probability  that  the  financial  policy  of  this  country  has 
not  been  knowingly  unjust  or  unwise  during  this  present  century. 
For  the.  reader  should  note  that  eyery  financial  measure  must  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  where  goyemment  by  party 
preyfuls ;  and  that  the  whole  interest  of  the  b^t  men  on  each  side 
IB  thus  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  just  and  wise  management  of  the 
leyenue — the  proposer  to  bring  in  nothing  which  will  giye  his 
opponents  a  yictory ;  his  opponents  to  let  nothing  slip  their  criticism 
inudi  affords  opportunity  of  adyerse  agitation.  But  besides  this, 
the  whole  of  the  proposals  made  are  brought  directly  and  imme- 
diately under  the  notice  of  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  seeing  the 
eonsequences  and  incidence  of  such  proposals,  and  who  are  directly 
interested  in  putting  the  public  in  possession  of  good  wholesome 
sad  ayailable  aidyice  concerniog  the  anairs  of  the  day  in  the  reyiews, 
laagazines,  and  newspapers;  while  behind  all  these  there' is  the 

a  lie,  who  are  to  feel,  and  who  do  feel,  the  burden  of  any  financial 
culty,  with  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  power  of  immediate 
aeeees  to  the  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  the 
heads  of  departments  in  the  Goyemment.  With  all  these  safe- 
guarda  against  the  imposition  of  burdens  more  grieyous  than  men 
can  bear  by  our  fiinaneiers,  we  think  there  is  little  ground  for  alaim 
lest  the  proposals  made  should  be  intrinsically  unwise  or  unjust. 

On  this  ground  we  think  that  Samuel's  objection  (p.  48),  that 
''the  restriction  of  the  currency  to  that  which  Aa«*'— ought  it  not 
rsiher  to  be  which  represents  ? — "  an  intrinsic  yalue  "  is  an  unjust 
and  unwise  piece  of  financial  policy  is  probably  a  mistaken  one. 
Iliere  haye  oeen  many  currency  doctors,  and  they  haye  promul- 
gated theories  on  money  and  money  matters;  but  few  of  these 
theorizers  haye  conyinced  each  other  or  many  others  of  the 
aeeoracy  and  applicability  of  their  schemes  as  solutions  of  the 
difficult^.  Had  the  public  in  general,  or  journalists,  or  members 
of  Parliament,  been  thoroughly  conyinced  of  the  benefit  of  any 
of  these  theories,  they  would  most  undoubtedly  haye  adyocated 
them,  and  an  agitation  would  haye  arisen  which  would  haye  been 
irresistible.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  his  obserya- 
tions  on  "the  system  of  banking  determinea  oy  legal  enactments," 
as  well  as  that  of  "  the  preponderance  of  indirect  oyer  direct  taxa- 
tian."  When  the  country  is  definitely  conyinced  by  the  reasoning 
of  the  best  thinkers,  and  the  experience  which  makes  men  wise, 
that  ^ese  things  are  foolish  and  unjust,  they  must  be  altered,  and 
until  men  are  so  conyinced  any  change  would  be  in  all  probability 
SBJust  and  unwise  as  matters  of  financial  policy. 

i  vroceed  now  to  notice  some  points  which  seem  to  proye  that 
our  nnancial  policy  has  been  on  the  whole  wise  and  just. 

L  The  j^eneral  simplification  and  uniformity  which  has  been 
gradually  introduced  mto  our  financial  system  giyes  one  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  growing  more  wise  and  just,  while  the  publioa- 
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ca4Jon  of  the  accounts  and  the  aubmittinff  of  then  to  pulilio  tonitiay' 
and  eritioUm  gires  emphasis  to  this  opinion.  It  is  a  very  potent 
faot,  that  early  in  the  century  the  state  of  confusion  and  intcicaoj 
in  wiucb  the  public  accounts  were  kept  made  it  almost  impossit^ 
for  any  one  to  be  sure  of  the  relations  of  income  and  ezpenditore ; 
for  erery  book  on  finance  affirms  that  it  was  so.  If ov  this  is  all 
changed.  And  almost  e^ery  almanac  supplies  long  columns  of 
financial  statistics,  which  he  who  runs  may  read. 

II.  The  gradual  removal  of  vexatious  end  obnoxious  imposts s 
the  progressive  reductions  of  all  merely  political  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, aud  the  constant  less^ng  of  those  which  pressed  moat 
burdensomely  upon  the  energy,  industry,  and  commerce  of  the 
nation,  all  tend  to  show  how  the  financial  policy  of  the  country  haa 
been  growing  more  just  and  wise. 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  of  the  navigation  laws,  of  the  timber 
duties,  &c.,  the  reduction  of  the  duties  levied  on  tea,  sugar,  Slc^ 
the  abolition  of  many  petty  Custom-house  charges,  the  reduotic»i 
of  stamp,  fire,  and  msurance  duties,  and  the  many  other  taxies 
which  haye  been  consolidated  and  lessened,  are  all  facts  tending  to 
this  same  conclusion— that  our  finance  has  been  becoming  mope 
wise  and  just  as  the  century  has  proceeded. 

III.  I  note  again  that  the  management  of  the  national  debt  haa 
been  simplified,  consolidated,  and  rendered  much  more  availabls« 
not  only  as  a  security,  but  as  a  transferable  security.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  the  borrowing  power  of  eur  counlrf 
has  been  sustained  in  the  midst  of  all  the  shocks  and  changes  o( 
European  politics  ;  but  it  is  not  a  less  surprising  fact  that  her  pav- 
ing capacity  and  her  entire  honesty  as  a  creditor  has  been  ^lly 
maintained.  While  repudiation  has  been  advocated  and  exempli- 
fied on  every  side,  Britain  has  neither  been  seduced  to  play  falae 
to  its  creditors,  nor  to  extend  the  gambling  spirit  by  lotteries  of 
stock,  &c.  Year  by  year  the  management  of  the  debt  has  be^i 
made  more  economical,  and  the  operations  in  regard  to  its  tranate 
have  been  simplified  and  made  comprehensible  by  the  multitude. 

lY.  I  think  no  mean  argument  for  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
financial  ^icy  of  our  century  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  atten- 
tion that  IB  now  paid  to  the  moral  effects  produced,  or  lik^y  to  be 
produced,  by  measures  of  finance.  Formerly,  the  maxim  of  the 
Treasury  seems  to  have  been  yery  much  like  that  of  Hackiin'a 
Andrew  Maosycophant— *'  Get  siller,  honestly  if  ye  can,  but  at  anj 
rate  get  it"!  In  our  day,  however,  the  efiects  on  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  people  are  made  ground  of  judgment  regarding  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  if  a  good 
case  can  be  made  out  in  showing  that  the  taxation  proposed  is 
likely  to  demoralize  or  debase  the  healthy  feeling  of  the  oonntry, 
it  is  not  only  resisted,  but  is  most  frequently  yielded*  Theae 
moral  considerations  haye  been  pressed  more  and  more  on  the 
finance  ministers  of  our  century,  and  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone'a 
finance  ?peeehe8  are  lofty  ethical  discourses.    Sir  Stafford  NorUl- 
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eote  Mowed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  tbiB  exeeUent  habit,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
appears  to  be  emtdons  of  bis  riyal  and  bis  cbief.  Indeed,  it  is 
pnncipally  on  moral  grotinds  tbat  tbere  bas  not  been  a  far  grmier 
prepooderanee  giyen  to  direct  oyer  indirect  taxation,  and  it  maybe 
fairlj  oonclnded  tbat,  as  tbe  moral  condition  of  the  nation  rises,  the 
finance  policy  of  tbe  Goyemment  will  grow  more  wise  and  hist. 

I  am  not  myself  deeply  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  finance  of 
^e  Goremment,  bnt  I  think  that  the  recent  extensions  of  the 
Post  Ofilce,  dating  from  1840,  that  the  laws  in  connection  with 
banks,  and  especially  with  sayings  banks,  that  the  institution  of 
life  annuities,  and  all  tbe  other  forms  of  benefiting  the  poortr 
daases,  deserye  commendation.  Probably  the  railway  system 
might  haye  been  largely  improyed  under  a  proper  financial  system, 
but  it  may  be  tbat  Goyemment,  as  the  directors  of  the  Joint  Sto^ 
Company  of  the  nation,  may  yet  absorb  tbe  working  of  tbe  railwaTi 
as  they  haye  done  tbe  telegraphs,  and  as  they  propose  t.o  do  to  the 
schools.  We  may  thns,  perhaps,  soon  see  our  way  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  from  the  profits  of  railway  trayelHng,  telegraphic 
correspondence,  and  letter*carrying.  If  we  use  tbe  Crown  coal  on 
the  sea-board  for  the  same  purpose,  we  may  haye  a  finance  system 
with  little  or  no  taxation.  These,  howeyer,  are  either  dreams  or 
theories  for  the  future.  As  to  the  past,  I  do  think  that  tbere  is 
every  reason  to  beliere  tbat  the  financial  policy  of  the  century,  so 
far  as  the  nation  itself  was  upright  and  sensible,  bas  been  jvst, 
wise,  and  beneficial,  as  becomes  tbat  of  a  great,  glorious,  and  free 
country.  T.  B.  W. 

HEOATIVB   ABTICIE. — 11. 

**  We  haye,  in  the  ocmne  of  these  twenty  yean  ^842— 1861),  teen  our 
*f>— '"■•I  BTitem  exhibited  in  mil  its  beariDst;  ma  examples  naye  been 
ftyen  of  afanott  erery  kind  of  fiiwiiicisl  prob&m.  We  hare  seen  bow  large 
•orpliueB  have  been  appUed,  and  bow  large  deficits  hare  been  met;  we 
haye  bad  peaee  taxation  and  war  taxation ;  loans  of  yarioas  kinds,  con* 
tcacted  upon  difierent  principles ;  successful  and  unsuccessful  operations 
vpon  the  interest  of  the  debt ;  we  hare  repealed  an  enormous  mass  of  tax- 
ation with  one  hand,  and  have  laid  an  a  still  larger  amount  with  the  other: 
we  haye  rerised  our  commercial  policy,  and,  to  some  extent,  our  monetary 
policy  slso."— iSir  Stafford  R,  yorthcote,  Bart, 

It  ought  to  be  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  readers  of  this 
nagazine  that  a  topic  of  such  paramount  and  permanent  importance 
baa  been  brought  before  them  for  consideration  as  that  which  is 
now  about  to  occupy  our  attention.  Finanee,  as  it  is  now  adminis- 
tered, makes  itself  felt  in  the  experience  of  eyery  person,  and  the 
dvHei  it  imposes  reach  almost  eyery  creature  in  the  country.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grsre  the  fingers  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exehequer  are  continually  busy  in  finding  something  in  which  he 
can  haye  a  share,  whether  these  may  be  necessities  or  luxuries. 

If  w»  are  not  exposed  to  the  league  of  locusts,  we  are,  at  all 
ef«nts,  noft  free  from  the  pestilence  of  tax-gatherers }  and  there  is, 
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probablj[,  no  commodity  exobangeable,  conyejable,  or  enjojable, 
iTom  which  the  Exchequer  derives  no  replenishment.  It  woold  be 
a  great  and  good  deed,  worthy  almost  of  a  pension,  if  not  of  a 
capital  place,  to  persuade  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  and  through 
them  all  whom  tiiey  may  influence,  that  the  financial  policy  of  tms 
country,  during  this  century,  has  been  just  and  wise. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  this 
wide  and  intricately-ramified  topic  that  the  statement  of  the  mat- 
ters of  fact  made  must  be  very  condensed,  that  they  nuy  ha?e  a 
chance  of  being  read,  and  that  the  arguments  that  may  be  founded 
upon  them  should  immediately  follow  the  statements  which  are 
reasoned  upon ;  and  hence  a  process  of  reasoning  which  is  in 
reali^  cumulative,  is,  to  appearance,  cut  into  shreds  and  patches, 
and  is  exposed  to  be  attacked  bit  by  bit,  while  in  truth  it  formB 
an  integral  whole  of  tesselated  mosaic — fact  forming  ground  for 
argument,  and  argument  giving  force  to  fact.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  X  affirm  that  as  much  is  spent  annuaU^^  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
hopeless  pauper  here  as  would  place  him  in  a  sphere  of  hopefulness 
and  usefulness  elsewhere,  and  argue  that  this  is  ruinous  financial 
policy,  I  may  be  replied  to  by  denying  the  expediency  of  emigra- 
tion, or  affirming  the  advantage  of  cheap  labour,  neither  of  which 
are  financial  questions. 

If,  again,  one  should  endeavour  to  show  that,  had  a  proper  and 
national  view  of  trades  unions  been  taken,  and  full  consideration 
been  ^ven  to  the  many  questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  these 
organizations,  we  might  have  had  these  now  transformed  into  co- 
operative banks  for  the  working  classes,  rich  and  useful,  lending 
aid  to  make  industry  independent,  and  so  utilized  as  friendly  so- 
cieties, annuity  associations,  and  small-loan  offices,  as  to  have  made 
working  men  self-helpers,  while  it  would  have  reduced  the  whde 
sum  of  the  tendency  to  pauperism  and  wastefulness  which  multi- 
plies the  need  for  taxation  both  voluntary  and  enforced.  This, 
which  is  a  grave  argument  against  our  financial  policy,  in  that  it 
afforded  no  security  and  protection,  still  less  encouragement  and 
•timulus,  to  the  savings  of  the  poor,  may  be  met  with  a  diatribe 
against  trades  unions  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  or  as  a 
matter  of  commercial  class  expediency.  This  is  not  a  '^lid  reply 
to  the  financial  objection.  The  reply  should  hit  upon  the  point  to 
which  the  argument  refers,  and  the  criticism  should  be  exerted  on 
the  argument  in  its  relation  to  the  question  at  issue,  which  is,  Has 
the  financial  policy— that  series  of  government  regulations  which 
refers  to  national  wealth — been  just  and  wise  P 

The  financial  policy  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  freouently 
changed  and  marvellously  varied,  and  it  will  be  hard,  we  rear,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the  general  drift  and  not  the  par- 
ticular facts  of  that  policy  with  which  this  debate  concerns  itseu. 

By  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1799,  an  imperial 
financial  policy  became  possible,  and  as  that  event  wound  up  at 
once  a  century  in  time  and  an  epoch  in  financial  history,  the  hnit 
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assigned  to  the  discnssion  bas  been  wisely'  ekosen  and  properly 
Sxea.  The  task  giren  ns  to  do  is  to  determine  by  fair  and  hononr* 
able  argamentation,  substantiated  by  reference  to  facts,  wbether  the 
financial  policy  of  the  British  empire  since  its  legally  corporate  ex- 
Btence  as  such  has  been  on  the  whole  wise  and  just  ?  We  find 
oonelTee  constrained,  on  tbe  ^nestion  as  thus  pnt,  to  assert  that, 
on  the  whole,  while  rememberiDg  the  many  specific  beneficial  en- 
deaTOurs  to  change  the  incidences  or  ligbten  the  burden  of  taxation, 
tiie  policy  pursued  by  the  Chancellors  of  the  Imperial  Excbequer 
has  neither  been  judicious  nor  impartial,  bas  not  been  based  upon 
Just  principles,  or,  as  regards  distribution,  been  fair  and  equal ;  and 
has  not  been  determined  in  accordance  with  right  reason  and  a  due 
eonsideration  of  the  facts  of  social  and  ciril  life. 

Hie  first  Parliament  of  the  united  empire  met  22nd  Jan.,  1801, 
at  which  time  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  domin- 
ions amounted  to  about  16,000,000,  and  the  rerenue  required  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  Grovernment  in  the  empire  was  abont 
£203,000,000,  or  £2  7b,  6d.  per  head  on  an  arerage — and  this  was  a 
period  of  debt,  incumbrance,  and  war.  Under  the  pressure  of  war 
m  1820,  the  reyenue  was  raised  to  £65,000,000,  from  a  population 
of  21i  millions.  This,  in  1836,  was  reduced  to  £60,000,000,  while 
in  1869  the  reyenue  realized  upwards  of  £72,600,000,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  29}  millions,  which  is  aoout  £2  lOs.  per  head  on  an  ayerage, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  Here  we  haye  an  absolute  adyance 
in  the  rate  of  taxation,  although  the  area  of  the  imposition  is  so 
yastly  extended,  and  while  the  expenditure  ought  not  to  haye  in- 
creased in  anything  like  the  same  ratio ;  for  it  is  the  rule  in  these 
matters  that  the  greater  the  number  to  be  supplied  with  anything 
the  more  cheaply  per  indiyidual  it  can  be  proyided.  Here  the  op- 
posite of  this  occurs,  namely,  the  greater  the  number  of  indiyiduals 
ealled  upon  to  contribute  to  government  and  defence  the  more 
eoetly  these  things  became.  On  the  general  question,  then,  we 
conoeiye  that  we  haye  fully  made  out  our  case—  that  the  financial 
policy  of  our  country  during  the  present  century  has  neither  been 
just  nor  wise. 

^e  argument  which  we  haye  just  placed  before  our  readers,  and 
proyed  by  the  sternest  of  all  eyidence — figures,  becomes  all  the 
more  pertinent  when  we  remember  that  this  constant  increase  has 
been  going  on  in  the  face  of  repeated  agitation  in  fayonr  of  finan- 
dal  reform,  and  while  all  the  parties  in  the  State  were  professing 
pmdence,  economy,  and  retrenchment.  To  belie  professions  and 
to  den^  that  which  has  been  actually  done  is  neither  just  nor  wise 
— not  just,  because  it  inyolyes  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy ;  and  not 
wise,  because  honesty^  is  the  best  policy. 

Another  point  which  ought  to  be  obseryed  in  connection  with 
ihii  argument  is,  that  this  increased  national  taxation  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  continuous  increase  of  local  taxation,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  a  collection  of  nearly  £20,000,000,  or  some- 
thing more  than  158.  per  head,  as  local  taxes — a  great  portion  of 
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which  is  emplojred,  in  fact,  to  release  the  imperial  exchequer  from 
expenditure  which  would  otherwise  hare  fallen  upon  it.  This  re- 
lease comes  from  peace  and  from  local  paymento,  hut  no  relief 
comes  to  the  tax-payer,  who  is  cabled  upon  ^<^  contribute  a  larger 
sum  now  than  was  required  early  ia  the  cent  ury,  when  communica- 
tion was  far  more  difficult  and  expensire  tuan  it  is  now. 

The  finance  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  begun  with  an  act  of 
inkjuitous  injustiee  and  excessive  folly.  Between  the  years  1798  and 
1800  a  sum  of  more  than  £56,000,000  had  been  borrowed,  and  the 
repayment  of  this  sum  was  made  a  special  charge  upon  the  income- 
tax  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  former  year;  and  it  was  distinctly 
arranged  that  the  tax  should  be  continued  until  that  debt  was  dii- 
charged.  This  was  a  fair  and  honest  undertaking.  Goyemment 
proposed  to  raise  the  loan,  the  possessors  of  incomes  in  the  country 
ffave  their  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  it  by  them.  Yet  imme- 
oiately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  Mr. 
Addington,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt,  abolished  the  income-tax, 
and  transferred  this  debt  of  £56,000,000  and  its  annual  charge  to 
the  sinking  fund,  to  be  paid  by  the  general  community  out  of  the 
general  taxes,  and  thus  released  the  wealthy  from  a  just  oUigation 
mrmally  undertaken,  by  putting  the  burden  on  the  whole  coimnu- 
nity,  who  had  had  their  proporticmate  share  of  the  taxation  of  the 
time  to  bear.  Here,  by  a  breach  of  faith,  which  is  an  injustice, 
the  minister  saddled  all  time  coming  with  a  debt,  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  which,  without  pressure  on  the  general  community,  provi- 
sion  had  been  made,  while  he  foolishly  burdened  all  future  reFenoe 
with  the  charges  thence  arising,  and  spread  distrust  among  the 
lenders  of  money  as  well  as  the  tax- payers. 

Another  item  of  taxation,  which  has  been  handled  with  a  great 
deal  of  dexterity  to  coyer  the  deficit  in  revenue  occasioned  by  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  are  the  spirit  duties.  The  spirit  duties  in 
England  and  Scotland  have  been  raised  since  1825  from  2s.  lOd.  to 
10s.,  while  in  England  they  ha?e  been  raised  within  the  same 
period  from  7s.  to  10s.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  these  products 
are  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  what  are  called  the  national  beverages, 
the  use  of  which  had  become  inwoven  with  the  common  customary 
life  of  ihe  country ;  and  as  no  oorreeponding  increase  of  taxation 
was  put  upon  the  national  beverage  of  England,  while  at  the  same 
tisM  enormous  reductions  were  made  in  the  wine  import  duties  on 
a  conmiodity  chiefly  used  by  the  rich,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  dealt  with  unjustly  in  this  matter.  My 
object  in  mentioning  this  case,  however,  is  neither  to  naake  much  of 
this  favouritism  to  English  customs,  nor  to  enter  upon  the  moral  and 
social  questions  which  arise  when  the  spirit  duties  are  spoken  of, 
but  to  note  the  dexterity  with  which  these  have  been  manipulated, 
so  as  to  replace  upon  the  same  class  of  society  a  burden  in  lieu  of 
the  taxation  remitted  by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  for  the  saving 
of  the  landed  and  propertied  interests.  It  is  in  reality  a  corn-tax 
repkeed  oa  •  com  product  "  ,^^,,,,,,  Google  ^-  ^- 
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No.  I.— PLATO'S  "PH^DO." 

III.    Th0  •*  Dramatu  Fersonm  "  of  ike  Fkctdo. 

!nie  law  of  parsimon J  had  great  power  orer  the  Greek  drama ; 

tlie  exigencies  of  the  scene  required  to  be  controlled  by  the  fact 

that  go^  actors  were  scarce,  and  that  complications  of  plot,  how, 

erer  admirable,  would,  to  a  simple  Hellenic  group  of  spectators, 

haye  been  incomprehensible,  if  made  more  ravelled  oy  a  number  of 

persons  necessarily  draped  very  much  alike ;  hence  it  became  a  rule 

with  the  Greek  Tragedians,  that,  however  numerous  the  mufes  or  the 

d^crus  might  be,  the  agonistce,  or  plavers,  permii*sit)le  on  the  stage 

at  one  time  as  speakers,  should  be  limited  to  three ;  when  occa- 

nonallT  a  fourth  speaking-character  was  introduced,  he  was,  accord* 

ing  to  !Po11ux,  the  Greek  sophist  and  grammarian,  a  supernumerary 

or  extra  hand.    One  actor  might  perform  more  parts  than  one,  but 

then  the  drama  required  to  be  so  constructed  that,  while  the  stage 

ins  properly  occupied  by  the  other  players,  be  should  have  sum- 

eient  time  to  retire  and  change  his  garments  and  properties.  This  law 

(tf  parsimony  was  also  imposed  upon  Boman  dramatists  by  Horace, 

in  his  •*  Art  of  Poetry,"  **  Nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret,"  193- 

Letnot  a  fourth  character  strive  to  speak.  Poets  who  were  desirous 

of  contending  for  the  prizes  awarded  to  successful  merit  in  the 

drama,  had  three  actors  assigned  to  them,  hy  lot,  so  that  the  active 

pcfsonages  of  the  drama,  apart  from  the  chorus,  were  in  reality 

three,  as  a  general  rule.    The  principal  character  in  a  drama  was 

eaUed  the  protagonist,  the  second  deuteragonist,  and  the  third  the 

iritagonist,  these  latter  designations  indicating  subordinateness  of 

character  and  importance.    The  chorus,  which  consisted  in  the  early 

days  of  the  Thespian  art  of  one  person  only,  was  subsec^uently 

xreatly  enlarged,  to  ^tifv  the  love  of  the  spectacular  in  which  the 

Hellenic  races    delightedf.     The  chorus  took  part  or  displayed 

m  interest  in  what  was  passing  on  the  stagCy  by  dumb  show  or 

aorement,  dance  and  song,  and  occasionally  shared  in  the  action  of 

the  drama,  through  its  chief  personage,  called  the-  coryphceus.     On 

the  stage  there  were  the  scenas,  the  proscenium,  and  the  parascenia 

(or  side- wings).    At  the  back  of  the  scene  there  were  three  doors  on 

^  stage,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side.  Pollux  describes  the 

middle  one  as  that  generally  of  a  palace,  or  the  residence  of  the 

j  protagonist,  that  on  the  right  hand  as  the  one  by  which  strangers 

I  ente^,  and  that  on  the  left  as  commonly  the  door  of  a  priiJoi'. 

I      The  priso  I  may  be  rf^ijar  Jed  as  p  ctically  sug^estivj  of  tlie  body, 

1870.  p 
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and  Socrates  of  the  soul.  As  from  the  prison  in  which  Socrates 
is  immured  escape  for  him  is  only  possible  by  death,  so  is  the 
soul  enclosed  in  and  dogged  by  the  body;  and  as  Socrates 
refuses  to  leave  his  prison  on  any  other  terms  than  those  permitted 
by  law,  so  is  suicide  forbidden  to  and  rejected  by  the  philosophic 
thinker,  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  woes  and  trials  of  the  life- 
imprisoning  body.  Socrates,  as  representing  the  soul,  is  surrounded 
by  earth's  interests  and  ties — wire,  child,  friends,  disciples,  &c.— 
and  he  is  exposed  to  all  the  soul's  trials — feax«  love,  ^titude,  con- 
yerse,  and  kindliness — ^to  make  him  long  for  life,  dislike  death,  and 
recoil  from  the  hour  of  fate.  But  Socrates  possesses  his  soul  in 
patience,  while  awaiting  the  unconquerable  eyent ;  and  so  are  we 
perhaps  here  taught  the  spirit  of  man  ought  to  endure  and  to  dare 
the  oncome  of  the  time,  when  the  chillness  of  death  shall  pass  over 
the  frame,  and  the  enfranchised  spirit  shall  quit  the  prison  of  time 
and  sense  and  bod^  to  pass  into  the  new  dawn  promised  by  hope  to 
the  thoughtful  mmd.  It  may  have  been  that  Plato  chose  this 
prison  scene  as  a  suggestive  ensemble  through  which  to  teach  in 

5 arable  the  analogy  of  life  to  a  prison,  the  soul  to  Socrates,  and 
eath  to  enfranchisement  unto  immortality.  The  parts  of  a 
tragedy,  according  to  Aristotle,  are,  1,  the  prologue;  2,  the 
episodes  or  incidents ;  3,  the  ezode  or  denouement ;  and  interspersed 
with  these,  4,  the  choric  parts;  namely,  (i.)  parados,  or  intro- 
ductory song,  (ii.)  siasimout  the  set  or  steady  byplay,  (iii.)  kommf\ 
lamentations  and  interjected  references.  These  preliminary 
observations  may  enable  us  to  comprehend  and  trace  the  wonder- 
fnlly  artistic  dramatic  form  of  the  Dialogue  of  the  Death  of 
Socrates. 

First  on  the  proscenium,  here  representing  Phlius,  we  see  the 
eoryphseus,  Phsedo,  and  Echecrates,  with  perhaps  some  others 
of  the  chorus,  standing  while  the  introductory  interlocutions  ^o  on 
which  place  the  circun:  stances  and  the  time  before  us,  and  excite  in 
us  the  plot-interest  on  which  the  dramatic  dialogue  is  to  rest. 
While  Phsedo  speaks,  the  scene  opens,  and  we  are  in  presence 
of  Socrates  in  orison ;  and  Phsodo,  as  the  prologue,  describes  the 
dumb  show  of  the  sitiiation,  Xantippe's  grief  and  retirement  imder 
the  care  of  Crito's  attendants,  the  offices  of  the  jailer,  the  nnloosmg 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  presence  of,  or  by,  the  eleven,  and  thereafter 
glides  away  to  his  place  amon^  the  chorus,  which  is  now  upon  the 
scene.  The  protagonist  is  sitting  on  his  prison-bed ;  Simmias  and 
Cebes  stand  beside  him,  and  scattered  around  are  the  chorus,  in  be- 
fitting attitudes  and  places,  on  one  side  the  Athenian  Socratios,  Crito 
andCritobulus,  Hermogenes,  Epigines,  Ctesippus,  ApoUodoruB.iEls- 
chines,  Antisthenes,  and  Menexenus,  <&c. ;  and  on  the  other  the 
Foreign  Socratics,  Phsedo,  Phsedondes,  Euclid,  and  Terpsion,  and 
perhaps  some  others.  The  dramatis  persona  being  thus  arranged 
with  due  attention  to  stage  effect,  Socrates  speaks,  and  the  epi- 
sodes commence.  Our  present  business  is,  however,  to  tell  who 
these  are  that  occupy  the  scene;   and  first  of  the  coryphaeus 
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aod  his  coadjutors,  and  then  of  the  agonistsD  of  this  drama  of 
immortal  life. 

L  Ph»do  was  a  native  of  Elis,  of  noble  birth,  who  haring  been, 
in  the  fortune  of  war,  made  prisoner,  was  brought  to  Athens  and 
sold  as  a  slare,  while  still  but  a  slim  youth,  about  b.c.  400.  In  his 
master's  service  he  was  compelled  to  follow  cril  courses.  While 
listening  to  Socrates  he  was  attracted  with  regard  towards  the 
peat  conyersational  controrersialist,  and  by  ms  look  of  keen 
mterest  in  the  discussions  drew  the  attention  of  the  Inquisitor  of 
Truth  upon  himself.  At  the  request  of  Socrates,  one  of  the 
wealtiby  men,  probably  Crito,  who  neard  him  gladly,  bought  him 
and  set  him  free.  He  became  an  intense  admirer  of  Socratecy 
and  was  greatly  beloTed  by  him  in  return.  There  is  much  dramatic 
ddn  and  moral  propriety  therefore  in  selecting  one  so  youDg  and 
•0  endeared  to  gire  an  account  of  an  erent  so  tragic — one  which 
would  be  certain  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
ndnd  of  the  prolSgk  of  the  suflferer;  while  the  dialectic  skil  and 
mbtlet^  attributed  to  Phtedo  as  a  philosophic  instructor  in  Ella 
after  his  master's  death,  invest  the  dialogue  with  great  intellectual 
pertinence.  He  wrote  philosophical  dialogues,  but  these  are  now 
tost.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Eliac  school,  the  leading  doctrine, 
of  which  was,  that  all  that  is  good  and  true  results  from  rosaon 
and  intelligence.  Plato  i»  reported  to  have  visited  him  at  Elis,  and  ' 
be  is  said  to  have  expressed  surprise  at  many  things  attributed  to 
Idm  in  the  dialogue.  That  Plato  should  have  named  his  best  phi- 
losophical composition  after  him,  shows  the  high  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  the  thoughtful  and  lovrog  disciple  of  the  great  master. 

H.  Echecrates,  probably  a  native  of  Magna  Uraccia,  and  a 
settler  in  Phlius,  in  Achaia,  who  had  been,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  "  a  hearer  of  the  Tarentine  Pythagoreans,  Philolaus  and 
Surytus."  He  expresses  himself  as  one  interested  in  and  famiRar 
with  pluloeophy,  and  is  renresented  as  embued  with  or  inclined  to 
Pythagorean  opinions.  Tnere  is  in  this  probably  a  compliment  to 
the  Italic  school,  with  whose  speculations  the  aialogue  has  some 
affinity,  and  a  hint  that  the  fate  of  Socrates  was  a  wound  to  philo- 
sophy felt  by  all  schools  and  grieved  for  in  all  countries,  an  incident 
which  excited  wonder  among  men,  and  astonishment  that  Athens 
ihould  have  been  guilty  of  such  treason  to  truth  and  investigative 
tkou<2:ht. 

III.  Crito  was  a  wealthy  and  worthy  citizen  of  Athens,  of  the 
■me  age  and  belonging  to  the  same  district  of  the  city,  the  Demus 
llopece,  as  Socrates  (as  well  as  that  of  Aristides  the  Jast). 
Socrates  and  he  were  twin  yet  twain,  in  thought  and  heart,  thej 
vere  soul-friends.  He  is  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  friend  who  is 
willing  to  place  his  wealth  and  influence  at  the  disposal  of  Socrates, 
not  from  discipleship  but  friendship,  Socrates  lovingly  rallies  him 
on  his  unphilosophio  ideaa  of  life  and  comfort.  He  nad  arranged 
for  the  escape  or  Socrates  from  prison,  and  had  urged  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity.    He  receives  the  latest  instructions  of 
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Socratei  about  his  family,  gets  his  last  commands,  and  closes  the 
eyes  of  the  hemlock-dead  thinker.  Plato  attributes  a  dialogue 
to  him.  and  eridently  thought  him  a  true  model  of  i^  true 
friend.* 

lY.  Critobulus  was  the  son  of  Crito ;  he,  with  his  father,  had 
attended  the  trial  of  Socrates.  The  patriarch  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy esteemed  him  highly  as  modest  and  thoughtful.  Xenophon 
shows  us  that  Socrates  admitted  him  to  a  close  friendship,  and  gives 
us  a  report  of  a  conyersation  which  Crito  and  Socrates  held  on  that 
topic.  Plato  makes  him  a  chief  interlocutor  in  two  dialogues.  He 
was  a  handsome  youth,  and  was  known  as  a  disciple  of  the  im- 
prisoned and  condemned  thinker. 

y.  Apollodorus  was  a  nati?e  of  Phaleron,  in  Attica,  a  great 
admirer  of  Socrates,  and  a  constant  attender  upon  him,  a  yery 
deyoted  but  not  a  yery  enlightened  disciple.  He  was  a  man  of 
moods  and  whims,  enthusiastic  but  easily  depressed.  When 
Socrates  was  imprisoned,  he  kind-heartedly  brought  him  a  finer 
robe  to  wear  than  the  threadbare  cloak  he  had ;  but,  with  a  stoicism 
of  principle,  Socrates  refused  to  increase  the  comforts  of  his  last 
hours  on  earth,  lest  he  should  increase  also  his  fear  of  death,  or  his 
desire  of  life.  He  is  a  speaker  in  "  The  Banquet,"  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  with  favour. 

YI.  Hermogenes  was  the  son  of  Hipponicus  and  brother  of 
Callias,  the  wealthy  Athenian.  But  as  his  family  were  noted  for 
their  wealth,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  being  in  pecuniary 
straits,  he  was  probably  an  illegitimate  son.  In  *'  Cratylus  he  is  the 
chief  speaker,  and  Xenophon  quotes  him  as  his  authority  for  many 
of  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  Crito  had  a  son  named 
Hermogenes,  but  this  was  the  son  of  the  torch-bearer  at  the  Eleu- 
•inian  mysteries. 

YII.  £pigenes,  a  sickly  thoughtful  youth  in  whom  Socrates  felt 
an  interest,  whose  father,  Antephon  of  Cephisia,  was  present  at 
the  trial.  Xenophon  deTotes  a  chapter  in  his  "  Memorabilia  "  (iii. 
12)  to  a  conversation  on  gymnastics  and  health,  in  which  Socrate« 
and  Epigene^  had  engaged.  Crito  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
but  conmientators  think  that  he  was  not  the  disciple  meant  in  the 
"Phado." 

YIIL  Ctesippus,  a  youth  of  the  Demus  of  Pseania,  as  the  "  Euthy  • 

*  Orito  reoeives  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  his  character 
from  Xenophon.  '*  Crito  was  also  an  attendant  on  Socrates,  as  well  as 
CherephoD,  Chsreorates,  Hermocratee,  Simmias,  Cebes,  and  PbsdondeSy 
who,  with  others  that  attended  him,  did  not  seek  his  society  that  they 
might  be  fitted  for  popular  orators  or  forensic  pleaders,  but  that,  becoming 
honourable  and  good  men,  they  might  conduct  themselves  irreproachably 
towards  their  fanulies,  oonnections,  dependants,  and  friends,  as  well  as  to* 
wards  their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  no  one  of  all  these,  whether 
in  youth  or  at  a  more  advanced  age,  either  was  guilty  or  was  accused  of 
any  crime." — MmmorabUia^  B.  i.,  ii.,  48. 
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demus*'  informs  ns,  and  a  relatire  of  Menezenns,  as  we  are  told  in 
"  Ljsis."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Sophist,  knowing  enough  to 
profit  from  companionship  with  the   strong-minded    aposue  of 

EK.  Menezenns,  son  of  Demophon,  of  the  Demus  of  P»ania. 
With  his  name  Plato  beaded  his  satire  on  the  Bhetorioians,  in  that 
parody  of  popular  speechification  which  contains  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles.  This  dialogue  is  quoted  from  by  Aristotle  aa 
SQthentic,  though  some  deem  it  spurious.  In  it  Socrates  is  ex- 
hibited as  loring  Menexenus  dearly,  and  Menexenus  is,  for  a 
Sophist,  exceedingly  deferential  to  the  scourge  of  shams. 

X.  iEschines,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  a  sausage«seller  in  Athena 
an  industrious  and  studious  disciple  of  Socrates,  as  well  as  of  the 
Shetorical  art.  When  he  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  he  is 
reported  to  hare  said  "  I  am  poor  and  hare  nothing  to  giye — except 
myself,  which  I  give  wholly  and  readily."  He  migrated  to  Syra- 
ense,  and  composed  orations  for  parties  in  the  law-courts,  and  took 
money  for  so  doing:  hence  he  is  called  a  Sophist.  He  wrote 
dialo^es,  none  of  which  however  have  come  down  to  us  as  au- 
thentic. He  seems  to  have  excited  great  jealousy  among  hit 
opponents,  from  which  circumstance  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer 
that  he  was  able  and  powerful,  skilled  and  popular.  E?en  Plato 
is  reported  to  have  entertained  an  ill-will  to  him,  and  to  hare 
credited  Onto  with  the  proposal  and  plan  of  the  escape  of  SocrateSy 
which  was  originally  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  .^Jschmes.  Timon, 
eomparing  his  dialogues  with  those  of  Plato,  so  copious  and 
graphic,  (^Is  him  '*  meagre  iEIschines." 

XI.  Antisthenes,  son  of  Antisthenes  by  a  Thraoian  mother,  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics— who  had  fought  at  Tanaoore 
B.C.  426.  He  was  first  a  pupil  of  Gk>rgias,  the  Sophist,  and 
then  subdued  by  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  adhered  to  him  as  a 
disciple.  He  was  unattractively  austere,  though  intelligent  and 
manly.  Eccentricitv,  independence,  and  a  sort  of  bold  rudeness 
made  him  remarkable,  and  after  the  death  of  Socrates  he  taught 
in  the  gymnasium  of  Cynosarges  aphilosopby  which  set  at  nought 
the  forms  and  usages  of  society.  He  despised  speculative  thougnt, 
and  Plato  as  its  chief  cultivator.  Independence  was  with  him  the 
main  good.  Virtue  is  self-sufficiency,  and  it  is  god-like  to  have  no 
wants.  Out  of  the  principles  of  Antisthenes  grew  the  more  recent 
and  more  famous  school  of  the  Stoics. 

Besides  these  enumerated,  others  are  said  to  have  been  present 
whose  names  are  not  giren.  Among  these,  probably,  Adimantus, 
Pkto's  brother ;  ^antodorus,  brother  of  Apollodorus ;  and  Chsre- 
crates,  brother  of  Chserophon,  may  have  been,  for  they  were 
present  at  the  trial.  QisDrophon,  who  had  been  introduced  by 
Aristophanes  into  "The  Clouds,"  as  what  might  be  called  the 
pantaloon  of  that  plav,  was  dead  preyious  to  the  trial ;  Xenophon 
▼as  absent  on  the  *<  Expedition  of  Cyrus."    Plato,  though  present 
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at  tb«  trial,  wai  absent  now  there  from  aiokness — the  sioknese  of  the 
stricken  heart.* 

Of  diBtinguiriied  Foreign  Socratios,  two  are  apeciallj  named  as 
absent,  in  a  sentence  which  from  its  tone  appears  to  be  mtended  as 
a  rebuke— the  clever,  versatile,  subtle,  ana  not  very  trustworthy 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaio  School,  Aristippus,  who  al<Hig  wim 
Cldombrotus,  the  Ambraoiot  suicide — both  of  whom  having  gone, 
during  their  master's  imprisonment,  on  a  pleasure  excursion  among 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  gidf  of  ^gina,  believing  as  thej  did 
i:i  the  duty  of  self-indulgence  aa  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  in  the 
propriety  of  seeking  the  pleasurtable  under  all  circumstances, 
were  traitors  at  once  to  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  faith. 

Of  the  Foreign  Socratioa  mentioned  as  present  we  have : — 

XII.  Phffidondes,  a  Theban  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates  and  a  friend  of  Simmias  and  Gebes. 

Xni.  Terpsion,  a  Megarian,  a  friend  of  Euclid's,  who  is  the 
bearer  of  the  report  of  the  diaoourse  of  Socrates  in  the  '*  Thestetus  " 
or  Scientific  Inquiry. 

XIY.  Euclid,  founder  of  the  School  of  Megara,  in  his  natiye 
city.  He  had  studied  in  the  Eleatio  school,  and  bad  afterwards 
sedulously  attended  the  instructions  of  Socrates.  Compounding 
the  chief  elements  of  each,  he  produced  a  dialectic  of  argumentation 
which  has  been  called  *'  Wrangling."  He  was  a  s&ealons  debater, 
and  was  peculiarly  skilful  in  the  invention  of  rebutting  arguments. 

XY.  Simmias  was  a  Theban,  a  disciple  of  Philolaus  of  Taren- 
turn.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Socrates  on  account  of  the  boldness, 
honesty,  and  earnestness  with  whidi  he  sought  after  truth.  He 
and  Cebes  are  noted  by  Xenophon  as  among  the  moat  eager  of  the 
listeners  to  Socrates.  Simmias  is  reported  to  have  written  dia- 
logues, and  Plutarch  records  that  in  his  old  age  he  gathered  round 
him  at  Thebes  a  band  of  thinkers,  to  whom  he  retailed  his  old 
■experiences,  and  expounded  the  philosophy  he  had  learned  in  Athens. 

XVI.  Cebes,  a  Theban,  the  friend  of  Simmias,  an  acute  and 
-persistent  reasoner,  who  rather  prided  himself  on  his  controversial 
powers.  He  is  said  to  have  written  dialogues,  but  the  fine  allegory 
Orf  the  **  Picture,"  formerly  attributed  to  him,  is  now  believed  to  be 
of  later  date.    He  is  noted  as  a  Socratic  by  Xenophon. 

XVII.  Socrates,  the  master-spirit  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  the 
inquirer  of  antiquity,  the  martyr  for  freedom  of  mind,  the  chief 
character  in  this  dialogue,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the  great 
historical  drama  of  the  evolution  of  reflective  speculation.  He  is 
poor,  tanned,  weather-beaten,  ugly,  and  imprisoned  under  sentence 

*  "  I  am  aiok  of  many  gri«&,"  says  Brutus  in  **  Julins  Cesar,"  and  Bia- 
bantio  in  "  Othello  *'  says : — 

"  My  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  a  natuze 
That  it  engluts  and  twallowi  other  sorrowsi 
And  it  is  still  itself."  ^  . 
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of  death,  yet  he  is  noble  and  loreworthy,  and  even  in  the  extremity 
of  fate  he  is  neither  forsaken  by  his  friends  nor  his  fortitude.  His 
mind  is— 

**  So  yariouB  that  it  seems  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

He  has  attraction  for  the  yonng  Cebes,  Simmias,  Critobulns,  and 
Epigenes ;  for  the  wealthy  Grito  as  a  friend,  for  the  enthusiastic 
Apollodorus  as  a  disciple ;  for  the  austere  Antisthenes,  and  the  gay 
Aristippus ;  for  the  self-exerting  ^schines,  and  the  self-indulgent 
Cleombrotus ;  for  the  amiahle  Hermogenes,  and  the  wran^ing 
Indid;  for  Sophists,  like  Ctesippus  and  Menexenus,  and  mere 
bvers  of  philosophy  and  himself,  like  Phsedondes  and  Terpsioa ; 
aod  he  excites  a  sorrow  not  altogether  incompatible  with  a  noble 
p^nre  in  the  very  heart's  love  of  Pheedo ;  while  to  the  eye  of 
Eato  as  a  literary  artist,  he  afiforda  the  fittest  personage  to  be  the 
type  of  thinking  man,  the  philosopher. 

His  threescore  years  and  ten  nave  been  fdlfilled,  and  yet  he  is 
BtioDg,  active,  and  alert  in  body,  potent,  skilful,  dexterous,  and 
flobie  in  mind.  He  has  lived  on  fixed  principles,  though  ever 
engaged  in  ardent  controversy,  and  he  is  not  now  about  to  chanse 
(he  colour  of  his  life.  He  has  been  accoaed,  tried,  and  condemned ; 
he  has  been  for  thirty  days  looking  on  death  steadily  approaching, 
BOt  apprehensively  hut  patiently ;  he  has  refused  to  break  the  law» 
though  about  to  suffer  as  a  traosgreasor,  and  he  has  rejected  in* 
dalgences  offered  by  many  friends — all  indulgences  except  the 
ncred  one  of  friendship — tnat  he  greedily  enjoys  to  the  last.  He 
has  snffiered,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  also  enjoyed,  for  conscience  has 
been  witnessing  to  him  of  a  good  fight  fought.  He  is  in  prison, 
hot  its  doors  are  about  to  open  for  his  freedom,  because  his  soul  is 
preparing  to  pass  away  from  the  prison-house  of  earthly  clay,  to  a 
ubcTty  to  which  nought  is  comparable.  How  singularly  subtle  are 
the  links  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  may  it  not  be  that  after  the 
present  pangs  of  death  the  future  freedom  of  a  higher  life  may 
p^e  as  much  distinct  joy  as  the  prisoner's  leg,  freshly  released  firom 
its  bonds,  feels  when  the  blood  oegins  its  gladsome  flow,  and  the 
serves  are  aglow  with  the  sweet  sensations  of  a  pain  the  less 
become  a  pleasure  added.  In  such  mood  sitteth  the  Hero  of 
Inquiry,  when  the  interlocution  begins. 
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THOMAS  COOPER :  Shobmakeb,  Chartist,  lsd  Poet. 
Chap.  I. 

To  those  who,  by  actual  experience  or  obeervation,  know  some- 
thin^  of  the  relations  that  formerly  existed,  and  probably  still 
continue,  between  employers  and  employed  in  the  trreat  hosiery 
districts  of  the  Midland  Counties,  the  problem  of  frequently- 
recurring  political  discontent  among  the  latter  presents  no  mystery. 
It  is  rather  seen  to  be  a  natural  result  of  that  incessant  and  fierce 
commercial  and  manufacturing  competition  which  bears  witness  to 
an  overcrowded  population,   and  to  the  imperfect  degree   and 
arrangements  of  even  our  boasted  British  civihzation.    Tlie  strag- 
gle for  bare  existence  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  profit  necessary 
to  social  life  and  comfort  upon  the  other,  is  itself,  under  modem 
conditions,  sufficiently  fierce — and,  to  all  appearance,  unavoidably 
so,— even  where  no  desire  is  manifested  upon  either  side  for  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  gains  of  industry  and  enterprise.    But 
where,  not  content  with  securing  the  gain  which  is  his  due  upon 
the  capital  invested  and  the  thought  and  anxiety  bestowed  in 
business^  the  master,  bent  upon  rapid  enrichment,  strives  to  pare 
down,  on  all  pretences  which  he  can  seize,  the  already  scanty  earn- 
ings of  the  workers  in  his  factories  and  at  his  frames,  an  element 
of  tenfold  bitterness  is  added  to  the  strife.    And  yet,  in  such  a 
case,  in  spite  of  strikes  and  combinations,  those  who  depend  upon 
daily  or  weekly  earnings  roust  sooner  or  later  submit,  as  fresh 
numbers  are  added  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  demand  employment, 
and  must  take  whatever  offers  even  to  secure  a  portion,  however 
insufficient,  of  the  coarsest  sustenance. 

But  when  to  this  state  of  affairs  is  added  the  disturbing  and  dis- 
tressing influence  of  a  glutted  market,  or  a  decrease  in  demand  for 
the  articles  produced,  both  sections  of  the  community  suffer;  though 
it  is  by  the  dependent  class  that  the  depression  is  first  and  most 
painfuUy  felt.  Obtaining,  too  often,  at  the  best  but  the  mere  re- 
quisites of  life,  any  further  reduction  of  receipts  lowers  them  at 
once,  without  fault  of  theirs,  to  destitution;  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands are  wholly  thrown  out  of  work  and  wa^es,  and  must  either 
die  of  hunger,  or  resort  to  the  insufficient  provisions  for  poor  relief 
or  to  private  charity  for  support.  And  as  for  this  no  blame  at- 
taches to  themselves,  there  need  be  little  wonder  if  the  deficiencies 
and  inequalities  of  social  organization  are  keenly  scanned  and 
bitterly  discussed,  or  that  remedies,  however  violent — since  matters 
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seem  to  bad  they  can  soaroel^  be  made  wone— are  welcomed  ii 
presenting  eren  a  remote  poMibility  of  change. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  social  suffering  begets  discontent  and 
political  agitation  among  the  masses  who  feel  it  most,  amidst  thoae 
who,  by  strength  of  sjmpathy  or  nearness  of  position  and  connec* 
tion,  ultimately  realize  the  distress  of  their  condition. 

All  these  causes  combined  in  the  period  which  preceded  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  to  prod  ace,  not  in  the  Midland  Counties 
only,  but  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
t  state  of  misery  unparalleled  in  her  industrial  history. 

Naturally  enough,  specifics  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  as 
confidently  propounded.  Socialist  schemes,  plans  for  establishing 
imiFersal  order  and  harmony,  methods  for  checking  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population,  were  rife.  Most  prominent  and  import- 
ant of  all  the  efibrts  made  for  remoFing  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
distress  were — the  great  anti-com-law  moyement  and  the  Chartist 
agitation. 

Discontent  with  the  state  of  things  was,  as  we  have  said,  natu- 
ral: there  is  no  virtue  in  sitting  down  to  suffer  where  cure  may  be 
sought  and  found.  The  League  directed  its  untiring  energies 
against  one  great  source  of  the  iride- spread  destitution,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  .free  trade  in  com  the  depression  by  which  that 
destitution  was  proximately  caused  was  speedily  removed.  The 
Chartist  movement  originated  more  completely  among  the  sufferers 
tiiemaelves,  but  attracted  to  itself  many  men  of  higher  position  in 
society,  who  sought  to  assist  their  humbler  and  weaker  brethren. 
Its  object  was  to  secure  a  fuller  def^ree  of  political  power  for  the 
people,  by  which  alone,  it  fi  as  believed,  permanent  emancipation 
m>m  the  state  of  misery  and  of  almost  serfdom  into  whicli  the 
masses  had  fallen  could  be  secured. 

This  agitation  brought  to  the  front  a  remarkable  amount  of 
natural  intellectual  p«>wer  and  cultivation,  not  usually  supposed 
to  arise  or  to  be  attained  in  the  labouring  classes,  and  in  parti- 
cular made  prominently  known,  in  Thomas  Cooper — a  man  of 
indomitable  energy,  wonderful  acquisitions,  and  real  genius — one 
of  the  noblest  examples  of  ^*  toiling  upward "  the  world  has  erer 
seen. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  born  at  Leicester,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1805.  He  lost  his  father  during  infancy,  and  his  mother  in  conse- 
quence removed  to  Gainsboroufi^b,  in  her  native  Lincolnshire.  She 
had  to  support  herself  and  8on  By  the  labour  of  her  own  hands,  and 
he  gratefully  records  his  early  recollectious  of  her  self-denial.  **  I 
have  often  known  her  give  me  the  last  bit  of  food  in  her  humble 
home  while  she  herself  fasted."  Their  deprivations  were  very- 
great,  so  that  in  the  same  passage  from  which  the  fore^ing[  is 
taken*  Mr.  Cooper  afterwards  said,  "  I  frequently  knew,  m  child- 
hood, what  it  was  to  go  shoeless,  and  to  wear  ragged  clothing." 

♦  "Address  to  the  Jury  at  Staflrord.!*edbyGoOgle 
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The  "Pargatory  of  Soioidefl/'  book  iiL,  BtonsM  4  «iid  7,  «an- 
tains  a  glowing  tribute  to  hif  mother's  memory,  and  from  hit 
repeated  testimony  to  her  early  enoooragement  of  his  inteUectual 
tastes  she  appears  to  have  possessed  an  nnosnal  degree  of  sympathy 
with  the  pursuits  of  mind  and  of  foresight  as  to  their  moral  valne. 

"  No  gilded  verse 
Tells  how  she  toiled  to  win  ber  child  a  crast. 
And,  fasting,  still  toiled  on :  no  rhymes  rehearse 
How  tenderly  she  strove  to  be  the  nurse 
Of  truth  and  nobleness  in  her  loved  boy, 
Spite  of  his  rags." 

Thomas  was  sent  to  a  dame-school  in  Gainsborough,*  kept  by 
one  Gertrude  Aram,  or  "Gatty,"  a  septuagenarian  clearly,  of 
strongly  marked  character  and  much  repute.  But  early  and  continued 
illness  and  its  resulting  weakness  kept  him  oflen  at  home,  and 
under  his  mother's  wise  care  he  found  unfailing  pleasure  in  reading, 
drawing,  and  music.  **  She  frequently  gave  me  her  last  penny  for 
a  circulating  library  book,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pencil,  or  a  piece 
of  water-coiouring,  and,  as  I  advanced  in  boyhood,  she  purchased 
me,  with  much  self-denial,  one  of  the  old-fashioned  but  sweet-toned 
instruments  called  a  dulcimer,  on  which  I  learned  to  play  with 
considerable  skill." 

So,  in  poverty,  yet  "  wrapt  up  in  a  happy  attachment  to  booKB, 
and  drawmg,  and  music — often  varied  by  a  ramble  on  the  hills  and 
among  the  woods  above  Gainsborough  in  search  of  flowers  " — a 
taste  strong  and  active  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century, — the  early  part  of  Thomas  Cooper's  life  was  passed. 

Torksey's  Hall — a  noble  ruin  on  the  oanks  of  the  Trent,  seren 
miles  from  his  home — was  one  spot  of  special  attraction  to  him* 
and  its  dim  memories  and  suggestions  helped  to  quicken  in  him 
that  vivid  historical  imagination  and  enthusiasm  to  which  all  hi« 
works  bear  witness.  The  **  Old  Hall "  at  Gainsborough  was  another 
favourite  resort,  remembrances  of  which  joined  with  reminiscences 
of  Torksey's  Hall  to  form  the  basis  of  "  The  Baron's  Yule  Feast," 
one  of  his  future  **  prison-rhymes." 

Many  of  these  pleasant  rambles  were  made  in  company  witli 
Thomas  Miller,  afterwards  basket-maker,  and  self-educatea,' poet, 
novelist,  historian,  and  author  of  **  A  day  in  the  Woods,"  and  other 
pleasing  country  sketches,  four  years  Cooper'^  junior,  and  during 
them  it  was  the  young  enthusiast's  delight  to  repeat  to  his  younger 
friend  the  whole  of  Coleridge's  "  Christabel,"  with  other  poems  in 
which  he  early  learned  to  take  delight. 

**  From  fourteen,"  he  says^f  "  I  began  to  employ  every  mealtime  in  read- 
ing or  study,  book  in  one  hand  and  oop  or  sauoer  in  the  other  at  breidk£Mt ; 
-ai^  •even  mt  my  humble  dianer,  if  .the  book  w»re  one  that  must  Jbe  held 
up,  I  eould  dispense  wiUi  knife  and  fork  and  use  a  spoon." 

•  *•  Captam  Oobler,"  page  162.        t  "Eight  Letters,"  page  14. 
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The  boy's  sridity  for  knowledge  was  not  wholly  nnnotieed,  and 
Btny  promiies  of  palfOBage  and  help  were  made,  but  onW  to  be 
bwRn ;  and  at  ike  age  «^  fifteen  his  mother  was  eompelled  to 
pisee  him  with  a  shoemaker,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mjsteries  of  a  craft  from  whose  followers  many  notable  and  noble 
Bsa  hare  spnmg.  His  hands  were  thos  ooenpied,  bat  his  mind 
aed  imemployad  and  £oand  amusement  for  some  time  in* 


poetieal  eompoaition.  A  risit  to  Boohe  Abbey,  near  Tickhill,  about 
tUs  time,  led  to  the  writing  of  a  poem,  of  which  a  humorous  song 
-*'The  Miller  of  £oeke,'^has  been  preaerred  in  the  **fiaKm*8 
Yule  Feast." 

His  historical  reading  had  already  been  extensive  and  intelli* 
gent,  particularly  in  the  Ghrocian  and  English  annals,  begetting  in 
him  an  earnest  attachment  to  freedom  wluch  afterwards  bore  fruit. 
"I  tell  you,  then,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I  became 
I  democrat  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  while  reading  the  history 
of  glorious  Greece ;  and  that  I  became  early  attached  to  my 
eoontry,  but  it  was  by  learning  that,  in  the  legal  enaotments  of  our 
dorious  Alfred  and  other  Saxon  monarchs— in  our  boasted  Magna 
Oharta  and  Bill  of  Bights, — in  brief,  that  in  all  and  sundry  the 
eifil  and  juridical  institutions  of  my  country,  there  were  to  be 
found  the  luminous  traces  of  a  broad  and  enlightened  freedom."* 

When  sixteen  years  old  Thomas  Cooper  joined,  or  founded,  a 
mutual  improTement  society,  in  which  he  gained  the  rudiments  of 
kis  oratonoal  culture.  Debates  as  to  the  characters  of  English 
kings,  the  relatire  yalue*  of  the  leading  sciences,  the  comparative 
eril  wrought  by  the  miter  and  the  spendthrift,  and  other  familiar 
questions,  were  held  weekly.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  members 
in  torn,  and  the  chairman  of  the  efening  submitted  three  subjects, 
'.  of  which  one  was  ebosen  by  the  general  yoiee  for  the  following 
week's  discussion,  he  being  expected  then  to  read  an  opening  paper 
or  give  an  introductory  address.  **  I  almost  invariably  it^ro^  and 
nad  my  essay ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  gradual  formation  of 
iftjle,  and  a  consciousness  of  facility  and  copiousness  of  expres- 
aon,  compared  with  the  members  who  always  spoke  extempore* 

MousIy.'T 

The  reading  of  a  memoir  of  Samuel  Lee,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Cimbridge,  another — 

'*  Divinely-gifked  man 
Whose  h£b  in  low  estate  began," 

led  to  the  formation  of  a  written  resolution  to  acquire,  in  a  given 
time,  the  elem^its  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  GeometiT^  and  Alge* 
bra,  and  to  learn  the  whole  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  with  the  seven 
best  plays  of  Shakspere.^  This  resolve  was  in  some  respects  ex- 
cssded,  Aiough  in  otners  not  fully  earried  out.    He  went  through 

•  "*  AddiMs  upon  Trial  at  Stafford."        f  <* Eight  Letters^'^^mge  28. 
;  «  Address  at  Staffbrd."         °'^  ^"^' ''  Google 
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a  ooane  of  geometry  and  learned  something  of  algebra,  committc 
to  memory  three  books  of  Milton  and  the  whole  of  "  Hamlet "  (all 
of  which  were  retained  twenty  years  later,  at  the  time  of  his  trial), 
and  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  mastered  the  elements  of 
Hebrew  and  French. 

To  the  three  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  the  play  of  "  Ham- 
let "  he  added  some  thousands  of  lines  of  Byron,  Boms,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Keats,  and  others  of  our  "  count  of  mighty 
poets."  But  Milton  remained  "the  prime  morer  of  his  soul.'* 
Long  afterwards  he  wrote  of  him — in  Book  II.  of  the  "  Purgatory  " — 

**  I  joy  that  mj  young  heart  a  coyenant  made 
To  take  thee  for  its  guide  in  patriot  deed. — 

0  liow  the  lesBon  of  thy  deathless  toil, — 
While  my  soul  homaged  thee, — in  me  did  feed 
The  flame  of  freedom ! 

**  Honour,  all  honour  to  thee,  patriot  bard ! — 
With  whom  I  took  sweet  counsel  in  my  youth : 

1  Joy,  that  thouffh  my  lowly  lot  was  hard, 
My  spirit,  raised  by  thine,  forgot  its  ruth, 

And,  smiling,  dared  the  dint  of  want's  fell  tooth : 

I  joy,  that  ul  enamoured  of  thy  song, — 

While  simpletons  esteemed  my  ways  uncouth, — 

I  wandered,  by  day's  dawn,  the  woods  among. 

Or  did,  with  midnight  lamp,  my  grateful  task  probng. 

"Poet  of  Paradise, — whose  glory  illumed 
My  path  of  youthful  penury,  till  erew 
The  desert  to  a  garden,  ana  life  bloomed 
With  hope  and  joy,  'midst  suffering, — honour  due 
I  cannot  render  thee ;  but  reyerenoe  true 
This  heart  shall  giye  thee«  till  it  reach  the  yerge 
Where  human  s]^endours  lose  theor  lustrous  hue ; 
And  when,  in  death,  my  mortal  joys  all  merge — 
Thy  grand  and  gorgeous  music,  Milton,  be  my  dirge ! 

The  mode  in  which  these  attainments  were  made,  while  at  th< 
same  time  the  day's  long  duties  had  to  be  fulfilled,  and  also  a  malti 
farious  reading  was  carried  on,  will  be  best  shown  by  anothei 
extract,  to  which,  howeyer,  it  should  be  added  that  the  memoriiet 
lessons  in  languages,  &e.,  were  repeated  oyer  and  oyer  agmiz 
mentally  while  occupied  with  the  awl  and  lapstone. 

"  In  the  summer  momines  I  used  to  rise  at  three  or  earlior,  and  wall 
miles  among  the  woods  and  oyer  the  hilb,  reading  eyery  inch  of  the  way 
and  returning  to  my  labour  at  the  hour  of  six ;  not  quitting  my  stall  til 
nine  or  ten  in  the  eyening  found  me  so  fisr  wearied  with  exertion,  thai  '. 
frequently  swooned  off  my  seat.  In  the  winter,  because  poyerty  preyenta 
my  enjoyment  of  a  fire,  I  used  to  place  a  stool  upon  a  stand  to  rest  m; 
book,  and  a  lamp  upon  it,  and  with  a  bit  of  old  rug  under  my  feet,  and  m; 
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Jier's  old  red  olo«k  o?er  my  shoolden,  I  uaed  to  keep  up  a  geaaHe  dano- 
^  kmd  of  motion,  so  as  to  keep  off  oold  and  sleep  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  mode  I  used  to  pass  the  winter  homrs  from  nine  or  ten  to  twelve  at 
night,  and  firom  three  or  four  to  seren  in  the  morning,  m  j  mind  being  too 
enferered  after  learning  to  permit  mj  sleeping  long,  e? en  if  I  bad  remained 
in  bed.  Daring  those  laborious  hoars,  in  addition  to  mj  pursuits  in  Ian - 
gnages,  I  read  orer  the  productions  of  some  of  the  most  colossal  intellects 
mj  country  has  erer  |m>dooed — soch  as  Hooker,  and  Cudworth,  and 
Stillingfleet,  and  Warburton.  Oh !  those  were  happy  hours,  and  I  am 
proadofthem!"* 

HiB  depriTatioDt  were  still  severe,  his  mother  bein^  ofken  nnable 
to  work,  and  his  occupation  yielding  him  at  most  the  scanty  pit- 
tance often  shillings  weekly.  Bat  his  determination  to  learn  kept 
Btzong  through  all :  he  "  toiled  upward,"  and  succeeded.  '*  I  would 
go  through  aU  again,"  he  lately  said  to  the  present  writer,  "rather 
thin  be  without  Knowledge." 

His  reading  was  wide:  no  subjects,  apparently,  being  omitted 
from  its  oomprehensiTe  range.    Eren  art  was  not  neglected. 

He  early  read,  among  other  works,  Kousseau's  '*  Confessions,** 
Volney's  "Buins  of  Empires,"  and  Voltaire's  "Philosophical 
Bietionary."  These  gare  a  deistical  bias  to  his  thoughts,  and  for 
two  years  he  rejected  Kevelation.  But  the  witness  of  holy  life  and 
self-sacrificing  Ioyc  in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Henry  Martyn,"  and  of 
intelligent  reasoning  in  Paley*s  '*  Evidences,"  oyercame  his  doubts, 
and  he  fblly  and  earnestly  accepted  the  Christian  faith  and  message 
of  redemption. 

Much  of  Thomas  Cooper's  stu^  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
dose  analysis  in  writing.  Thus  Paley  was  not  only  read  three 
times,  but  abstracts  of  ms  arguments  were  made,  until  the  whole 
lobstance  of  the  book  was  fixM  in  his  memory.  At  about  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Blair's  **  Lectures  on  Bhetoric  and  the  Belles  Lettres  " 
were  similarly  treated,  the  analysis  extending  to  fifty  or  sixty 
written  pages.  So  were  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  great  work  upon 
"The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  and  Chancellor  King's  '* lu- 
qniry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Primitiye  Christian  Church." 

Later  on,  a  chronology  of  history — in  ages  rather  than  mere 
years — was  drawn  up  by  the  indefatigable  student ;  and  afterwards 
a  complete  tabulation  of  Cuyier's  zloological  system.  These  two 
labours  he  particularly  recommends  to  be  performed  at  an  earlier 
afe  than  that  in  which  they  were  undertaken  b^  himself.  A  fur- 
ther hint  may  likewise  be  of  ralue  to  self-educating  readers.  **  A 
noU-hook  is  of  the  first  value  to  you.  Do  not  make  extracts  upon 
loose  theets  of  paper.  That  was  my  error  before  I  was  twenty : 
and  then,  feebng  restless  until  I  had  arranged  and  systematised 
these  fragments,  I  began  to  enter  them  in  a  volume,  but  to  tran- 
scribe the  multifarious  pile  was  too  much  for  patience 

•  "Address  to  the  Jury,"  page  13. 
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I  reoommend  one  generfil  note-book  to  jon,  beoanse  I  am  sure  jtm. 
will  find  it  much  more  semoeable  and  eonvenient  tban  seyerml 
note-books.  When  a  joang  man  disooTerB  his  own  great  blame,  in 
baTiog  trifled  away  precious  time,  and  awakes,  with  something  like 
a  passion,  to  the  determination  of  haying  solid  knowledge,  he  is  in 
danger  of  systematising  too  far.  I  felt  all  this  when  i  was  about 
twenty -one ;  for  although  I  had  not  trifled  as  some  trifle,  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  yery  blameable  in  squandering  many  precious 
hours  wherein  rich  knowledge  might  have  been  gathered,  l^ot 
aatifified  with  one  note-book,  I  began  to  form  sectional  books,  for 
theological  extracts,  scientific  extracts,  philoloi^ical  extracts,  and 
80  on.  But  the  systematising  faculty  once  awakened,  there  waa  no 
end  to  the  desire  of  re-arrangement,  till  I  clearly  saw  that  the  Ofte 
general  note-book,  with  its  regular  index,  was,  after  all,  the  beat 
thing  I  could  haye." 

It  should  have  been  noticed  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  Tbomar 
Cooper  became  a  member  of  another  debating  club,  in  which  deeper 
questions  were  considered  than  had  been  attempted  in  the  earner 
Booiety,  already  mentioned. 

"  Much  study  "  proved  more  than  "  a  weariness  "  to  the  flesh* 
and  brought  on  a  long  and  serious  illness,  during  which  great  atten- 
tion, afterwards  afl*ectionately  recorded,  was  uiown  to  the  pros- 
trated toiler  by  the  curate  of  Gainsborough,  Mr.  Hensley. 

Thomas  Cooper  remained  at  his  shoemaking  until  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  wnen  he  was  persuaded  to  forsake  it  for  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster,  in  which  for  a  time  he 
succeeded  well. 

At  twenty- four  he  became  a  Wesleyan  ''local  preacher,"  and 
remained  such  until  thirty ;  and  to  the  nractice  in  delivery  which 
this  work  aflbrded  he  ascribes  much  of  nis  subsequent  success  in 
public  speaking. 

The  year  1833  witnessed  his  first  venture  as  an  author,  in  the 
publication  of  a  small  volume,  of  less  than  100  pages,  entitled,  "  The 
Wesleyan  Chiefs,  and  other  Poems,"  dedicated  to  James  Mont- 


in  doing  ^e  same.  The  latter  reference  is  to  his  revision  for  the 
press,  jointly  with  the  Sheffield  bard,  of  a  volume  of  poems,  written 
by  a  Mrs.  Nicholson,  who  had  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by 
the  desertion  of  her  husband. 

Cooper's  own  volume  was  very  unassuming  in  form  and  ''getting 
up,"  but  showed  considerable  versifying  skill,  and  some  delineative 
power,  particularly  of  mental  states.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  in- 
tensely religious  and  (Wesleyanljr)  orthodox,  but  are  not  without 
the  healthy  freedom  of  rejoicing  in  the  Creator  God  and  in  His 
works,  from  which  this  type  of  piety  has  been  too  often  separated. 
They  bear  signs  already  of  deep  sympathy  with  and  brooding  upon 
the  condition  of  the  poor.    The  nistorieal  and  antiquarian  entbu- 
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aaam  before  referred  to  ia  also  shown  in  apostrophes  to  Tilnoo^fi 
Oathednd,  and  to  the  Bomao  acoh  in  the  same  city — 

"  Stem  relic  of  the  strength  of  sterner  men.** 

''The  Backslider"  was  afterwards  (with  a  instice  'and  liberali^ 
bj  no  means  rare)  applied  to  Mr.  Cooper  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Holland, 
in  a  conTersation  with  Montgomery  npon  the  newly-pablished 
"Fnrgatory  of  Snicides,"  as  "illustrating  his  own  fearful  lapse 
from  godliness  "  and  "  awinl  backsliding/' 

Shortly  before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty  Thomas  Cooper  re- 
moyed  to  Lincoln,  which  city  he  appears  to  naye  already  known, 
and  established  a  school  there.  He  joined  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
imder  the  presidency  of  Lord  Yarborough,  then  prospmng 
neatly,  and  ]ia?ing  Mr.  John  Boole  (father  of  the  late  Professor; 
for  cura^r.*  He  knew  the  Booles  earlier  howeyer— the  fnture 
mathematician  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  "  even  then  a  prodigy,"  nearly 
six  years  before  his  settlement  in  Lincoln ;  and  married  a  cousin  ot 
the  Professor's —the  "  lom-doye  "  of  his  prison-rhyme,  whose  noble 
and  intelligent  companionship  is  still,  after  all  trials,  preserved  t& 
him.  "  George  Boole  was  as  good  as  he  was  great,"  is  the  testi- 
XDony  Mr.  Cooper  bears. 

At  the  Institute  he  conducted,  ^atuitously,  Latin  and  French 
classes,  and  projected  a  choral  society,  of  which  he  was  for  four 
years  the  devoted  secretary.  "  My  mind  thus  became  familiar  with 
the  choral  majesty  of  Handel,  the  sweetness  of  Haydn,  the  yaried 
richness  of  Mozart,  and  the  sublimity  of  Beethoven."t 

A  casnal  question  addressed  to  his  bookseller  led  to  Mr.  Cooper's 
reporting  some  chemical  lectures  for  the  Stanford  Mercury,  and 
ultimately  to  a  permanent  attachment  to  the  staff  of  that  journal, 
fint  as  local  correspondent  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £20  (raised  to  £100), 
ad  then  as  assistant  editor,  at  Stamford  (whither  he  removed), 
upon  £300  yearly.  Some  humorous,  yet,  from  the  character  of  the 
uttimate  influence  such  scenes  exert,  painful  sketches,  written  in 
lius  capacity,  of  a  local  (quarrel  between  a  cleric  and  his 
parishioners,  leading  to  the  existence  and  riyalry  of  two  clerks,  are 
unbodied  in  "  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances,"  under  the  title 
<rf  "  Signs  of  the  Times." 

At  length  Mr.  Cooper  left  Stamford,  in  consequence  of  some 
£unily  troubles,  and  went  to  London,  depending  upon  promises  gI 
influence  on  his  behalf.  Lincoln  had  then  for  M.P.  a  literary 
baronet,  whose  cause  Mr.  Cooper  had  eflectiyely  supported,  and 
hj  the  baronet's  own  request  a  romance  was  entrusted  to  his  care. 
For  some  weeks  it  was  retained  on  the  pretenoe  .that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  baronet's  own  publishers.  This  afterwards  proved  to 
be  false,  and  the  manuscript  was  returned.  Mr.  Cooper  subsisted 
for  eleyen  months  on  such  occasional  work  as  he  could  obtain,  in 
writing  for  the  magazines  and  in  copying  at  the  British  Museum, 

•  BriiUh  ControversiaUtt,  Aug.,  1868.        t  "  Address  to  Jury,"  p.  14. 
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and  bj  the  sale,  yolume  after  rolame,  of  a  choice  library  which  he 
had  feathered.  Reminiscences  of  this  period  are  viyidlj  embodied 
in  ''London  'Yenture/'  another  sketch  in  "Wise  Saws  and 
Modem  Instances/* 

It  may  be  noted,  that  the  marriai^e  of  Queen  Victoria  took  place 
on  the  10th  February,  1840.  Mr.  Cooper  was  then  in  London,  and 
joined  in  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  as  the  youthful  sovereign 
and  her  high-minded  consort  passed  through  Whitehall.  To  this 
he  refers  in  book  yii.,  stanza  7,  of  the  "  Purgatory,"  and  in  suc- 
ceeding lines  calls  upon  Victoria  to  remember  and  help  her  poor. 

He  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  his  cloak  was  about  to  follow 
his  cherished  books,  when  an  offer  came  of  the  editorship  of  the 
Gh*eenioich  Gazette,  Experiences  in  connection  with  this  position 
were  doubtless  the  basis  of  another  amusing  'paper,  entitlea,  "  The 
'  Intellectual  Lever '  that  wanted  a  Fulcrum."*  His  salary  here 
was  but  £3  weekly,  and  the  paper  had  sunk  so  low  in  point  of  cir- 
culation, that  it  soon  proved  hopeless  to  attempt  its  preservation. 
Another  interval,  happily  short,  of  non-employment  succeeded, 
suddenly  terminated  by  the  providential  offer  of  a  situation  as 
reporter  to  the  Leicestershire  Mercury.  Leicester  was  his  birth- 
place, and  would  bring  him  nearer  to  his  now  aged  and  failing 
mother.  The  paper,  too,  was  democratic,  like  his  own  principles. 
He  therefore  accepted  the  post,  and  settled  in  Leicester  m  1840. 

Early  in  1841,  Mr.  Cooper  was  requested  to  report  a  Chartist 
lecture,  by  Mr.  John  Mason  of  Newcastle.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  not  knowingly  seen  or  heard  a  Chartist  in  his  life.  But  he 
found  the  views  expressed  by  the  lecturer  to  correspond  with  those 
he  had  held  from  early  youth.  In  agricultural  Lincolnshire  the 
strife  between  master  and  man  had  been  but  littie  known,  and  he 
doubted  the  reality  of  the  alleged  distress  in  manufacturing  parts. 
On  this  evening  its  intensity  became  better  realized.  The  meeting 
closed  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  as,  going  home,  he  remarked,  on 
hearing  the  whirr  of  the  stocking-frames  along  the  streets,  the  hour 
was  late  for  such  a  sound,  he  was  told  that  the  people  were  glad 
to  work  so  late  if  they  could  get  employment,  and  that  their  average 
earnings  were  in  the  gross  seven  shillings,  from  which  three  shu- 
lings  were  deducted  for  frame-rent  and  charges.  "  Four  shillings 
daUy,"  Mr.  Cooper  said,  "  is  not  bad  wages,"  but  he  was  informed 
that  four  shillings  per  week  was  the  intended  meaning  and  the 
actual  truth.    From  that  hour  he  became  a  Chartist. 

^''Twas  gnawing  hunger's  pain 
I  saw  your  lank  and  fainting  forms  reveal — 
Poor  trampled  stockingers !— t^t  made  me  feel 
'Twas  time  to  be  in  earnest, — nor  regard 
Man's  freedom  merely  at  a  theme  for  zeal 
In  hours  of  emulous  converse,  or  for  bard 
Weaving  rapt  fancies  in  pursuit  of  Fame's  reward. 

•  «  Wise  Saws,"  Ac  7i         ] 
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THE  POETBY  OF  JOHN  EJEBLB. 

{CoKtinued  flrom  page  66.) 

WiTHOTJT  waiting  now  to  trace  out  the  alluslFe  beauty  of  this 
aoonat^  let  m  proceed  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  prinmpal 
eharacteristics  which  distinguish  Keble  as  a  sacred  poet.  Of 
theeet  one  of  the  most  marked  and  striking  is  the  manner  in  which 
he  blends  and  interfuses  the  lessons  of  nature  with  the  lessons  of 
f;rioe,  nature  appearing  to  his  eyes  transfigured,  as  it  were 
itndiated  with  the  light  of  Christianity. 

"He  is  pre-eminently  the  Christian  interpreter  of  Nature.  He  sees 
^mpses  of  the  infinite  meaning  of  her  Tarious  and  changeful  moods,  and 
itmes  in  living  words  to  utter  the  thing  he  sees.  He  is  a  devout  student 
of  ber  many  mysteries,  and  he  stands  humbled  by  her  great  and  glorious 
pi'oseuoe  :*-^ 

'  Of  the  bright  things  in  earth  and  air, 
How  little  can  the  heart  embrace! 
Soft  shades  and  gleaming  lights  are  there, — 
I  know  it  well,  but  cannot  trace. 

'  Mine  eye  unworthy  seems  to  read 

One  page  of  Nature's  beauteous  book ; 
It  lies  before  me,  fair  outspread — 
I  only  oast  a  wistful  look. 

'  I  cannot  paint  to  memoir's  eye 

The  scene,  the  glance  I  dearest  love ; 
ITnchan^  tliemMlves,  in  me  they  die 
Or  fiunt,  or  false  their  shadows  prore. 

*  In  Tain  with  dull  and  tuneless  ear 

I  Unger  by  soft  Music's  cell  { 
And  in  my  heart  of  hearts  would  hear 

What  to  her  own  she  deigns  to  tell. 

*  *I1s  misty  all,  both  sight  and  sound— 
I  only  know  'tis  fair  and  sweet ; 
'Tis  wandmring  on  enchanted  ground  _  . 

With  dissy  brow  and  tottering  feet.*     zed  by  L^OOQlC 
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**  It  18  to  such  rererent  worshippers  Nature  unveib  her  hidden  sweet- 
nesf,  and  tells  her  holiest  secrets.  In  all  his  poems  we  can  eaaily  see 
that  Keble  was  remarkable  for  an  orerflowing,  almost  passionate  affection 
for  Nature ;  he  yielded  to  her  subduing  influences  until  they  penetrated 
and  impregnated  erery  thought.  He  could  not  be  happy  without  her. 
He  watched  for  the  '  tender  lights '  which  *  dawn  or  die,'  on  her  belored 
fiiatares,  as  fondly  as  ever  enraptured  lover  gazed  into  his  mistreas's  eyes. 
But  it  was  not  only  for  himself ;  he  beheld,  noted,  and  interpreted  for  ns 
*  the  stormy  lights  on  mountain  streams  warering  and  broken/  '  the  richest 
glow  which  erer  sets  around  the  autumnal  sun/  the  tender  flower — 

'Embosomed  in  the  greenest  glade, 
So  frail  a  gem,  it  soaroe  may  bear 

The  playful  touch  of  erening's  air.' 

« 

« In  liDW  like  the  following  we  learn  how  capable  the  poef  s  genila  hnrt 
was  of  sympaihising  with  the  fiooest  tumult  ot  storms  t — 

*  They  know  th'  Ahnighty's  power^ 

Who,  wakened  by  the  rushing  midnight  shower, 

Watch  for  the  fitful  breeze 

To  howl  and  chafe  amid  the  bending  trees. 

Watch  for  the  still  white  gleam 

To  bathe  the  landscape  in  a  fiery  stream. 

Touching  the  tremulous  eye  with  sense  of  light 

Too  rapid  and  too  pure  for  all  but  angel  sight. 

*  They  know  th*  Almighty's  love. 

Who,  when  the  whirlwinds  rock  the  topmost  grore. 

Stand  in  the  ahade,  and  hear 

The  tumult  with  a  deep  exulting  fear ; 

How,  in  their  fiercest  sway. 

Curbed  by  some  power  unseen,  they  die  away 

Like  a  bold  steed,  that  owns  his  rider^s  arm. 

Proud  to  be  checked  by  that  o'eimastenng  charm.' 

'  But  Eeble  was  more  than  a  word-painter  of  landscapes ;  visible  and 
f  amiliar  scenes  were,  to  him,  types  of  spiritual,  invisible  realities,  l^uough 
the  medium  of  his  imagination  he  beheld  nature  as  a  parable,  rich  with 
eternal  truth,  and  attempted  to  expound  the  intimate  connection  of 
human  emotion  with  ihe  transitory  or  more  permanent  beauties  displayed  in 
the  material  world.  Sometimes  their  lessons  were  a  stem  rebuke,  at  other 
times  a  glowing  reflex  of  common  thoughts  and  moods.  The  versea  for 
the  first  Sunday  after  Bpiphany  give  us  a  dear  idea  of  the  soothing 
influence  exerted  on  the  poet's  own  nature  by  what  he  so  exquisitelj 
depiots.  It  is  said  that  the  scenery  described  in  this  poem  is  that  around 
Burthorpe  and  East  Leech,  two  parishes  of  which  he  had  the  charge 
shortly  after  obtaining  orders."  * 

*  The  Briiiih  Quarterly  Setfiew  (July  1, 1867),  art.  IT.— «  Herbert  and 
EebW 
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Id  dug  poem,  begiiming  with  the  line— 

"  Lessons  sweet  of  spring  returning,*' 

the  lowly  willow  springing  by  the  WAteroouvse  ia  m$de  if>  iMcb 
a  lesson  of  contentment. 

**  See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 

Whore  the  waters  gently  pass, 
Erery  way  her  free  arms  flinging 

O'er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass. 
Lonff  ere  winter  blasts  are  fled, 
See  her  tipped  with  Ternal  red, 
And  her  kindly  flow^  displayed 
JBre  her  leaf  has  cast  a  shade. 

**  Thoii|h  the  crudest  hmd  asaail  bsr, 

Patiently  she  droops  awhile, 
Bnt,  when  showers  »nd  h>9eees  hftil  her, 

Wears  again  her  willing  smile. 
Thus  I  kam  Oontentment's  power 
From  the  slighted  willow  bower, 
Beady  to  give  thaiAs  and  live 
On  the  leMt  that  Heaf«n  may  gire.'* 

Again,  the  nightingale  siaging  by  the  wayside— the  bleak,  barren 
wayside, — cheering  with  its  notes  the  weury  traveller  on  his  jonmey 
— ia  made  to  teach  a  lesson  of  trast  and  thankAilness  to  the  toiler 
on  the  path  of  life : — 

^  If  the  qniet  brooklet  leariuff. 
Up  TOe  stormy  rale  I  wind. 
Haply  half  in  iimej  gnering 

For  the  shades  I  leave  bMund, 
By  the'dnsty  wayside  drear, 
Vightmgales  with  joyoqs  cheer 
Sing,  my  sadness  to  reprove, 
GhStier  than  in  cnltored  grove. 

**  Where  the  tibickest  boughs  are  twining 

Of  the  greenest,  darkest  tree. 
There  they  plunge,  the  light  declining, — 

All  may  hear,  but  none  may  see. 
Fearless  of  the  passing  hoof ; 
Hardly  will  they  fleet  aloof; 
So  they  live  in  modest  ways. 
Trust  entire,  and  ceaseless  praise." 

Of  this  love  of  nature— nature  eontemplated  in  the  liffht  of 
Ghiiatiaiiity — ^wiUi  which  Keble's  poetry  is  instinct,  evidences  abonnd 
in  all  Mb  works.  Everywhere  are  its  traces  discernible.  To  take 
a  few  «cflBi^es  as  tJiey  occur.     The  following  peen  fmaa  the 
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**  Ljr»  Lmoeentinm, "  entitled  "  May  Garlands,"  iUofltntee  at  the 
sama  time  thii  characteristic  and  another  noted  trait— his  jeuiung 
tendoman  for  dliildren.  Very  touching  is  the  sweet  and  plaintiTe 
melody  of  Uui  aimple  lay  :— 

**May  Gablavos. 

**  Gome,  ye  Uttle  TereUen  nT, 
Learners  in  the  school  of  May, 
Bring  me  here  the  richest  crown 
Wreathed  this  mom  on  breezy  down, 
Or  in  nook  of  oopsewood  green, 
Or  by  rirer's  ruihy  screen. 
Or  in  sonny  meadow  wide, 
Gammed  with  cowslips  in  their  pride ; 
Or  perbhanoe^  high  prised  o'er  all, 
"Fnm.  beneath  the  southern  wall. 
From  the  dboiceet  garden  bed, 
'Ifid  brifdit  smiles  of  infants  bred, 
Badi  a  luy  of  his  own 
Offering,  or  a  rose  hslf-blown. 

**  Bring  me  now  a  crown  as  gay. 
Wreathed  and  woren  yesterday. 
'  Where  are  now  those  forms  so  fair  f 

Withered,  drooping,  wan,  or  bare ; 
Feeling  nought  of  earth  or  sky. 
Shower  or  dew,  behold  they  he, 
Yemal  airs  no  more  to  know : — 
They  are  gone—and  he  must  go, 
Go  where  all  that  erer  bloomed 
In  its  hour  must  lie  entombed. 
They  are  gone ;  their  light  is  o'er : — 
Ye  must  go  i  but  ye  once  more 
Hope  in  joy  to  be  new-bom, 
Lorelier  than  May's  gleaming  mom. 

**  Hearken,  children  of  the  May, 
Now  in  your  glad  hour  and  gay, 
Ye  whom  all  good  angeds  greet 
With  their  treasures  blithe  and  sweet. 
None  of  all  the  wreaths  ye  prize 
But  was  nursed  by  weeping  skies. 
Keen  March  winds,  soft  April  showers. 
Braced  the  roots,  embalmed  the  flowers. 
So,  if  e^er  that  seoond  sprinff 
Her  green  robe  o'er  you  shdl  fling. 
Stem  self-mastery,  teufiil  prayer. 
Must  the  way  of  bliss  prepare. 
How  should  else  earth^  flowerets  prore 
Meet  for  those  pure  crowns  above  ?" 

Thi^  poem  from  the  same  work  entitled  "  Vernal  Mirth  *•  xDiffKt 
indeed  be  scorned   by  critics  of  the    cynical   school,  as     xaere 
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"  What  if  the  ioy  the  joang  hunbt  know 
When  Tflrnal  breasei  bk>wp 
Whj  earol  <mt  to  Uiihe  and  free 
The  little  birds  from  erery  kaflaM  tree  P 

^  Why  bound  so  high  the  bors  at  pUy 
On  grsss  so  green  and  gay  r 
From  nmrsing  arms,  his  proper  throne^ 
"Why  rings  so  clear  yon  mfrnf  s  joyous  tone  f 

**  The  life  that  in  them  deeply  dweUs 
Of  genial  sprine  tide  tells: 
Of  their  own  sdres  they  see  and  know 
To  what  glad  tone  the  summer  brooks  shall  flow. 

«« Be  thou  through  life  a  little  ohild, 
By  manhood  undefiled } 
80  shall  no  angel  grudge  thT  dreams 
Of  fragrance  pure  and  e?er*bnghtaiing  beams.*' 

Tet  even  spring  cannot  alwayt  bring  gladnett  to  the  heart  of 
the  poet,  and  mingling  with  thit ''yemal  mirth"  a  note  of  ta^ett 
may  at  timet  be  neai^,  at  in  the  following  poem,  where  tnoh  a 
ieehng  findt  yery  exqnitite  utterance: — 

*<  WeD  may  I  guess  and  frel 

Why  autumn  should  be  sad  j 
But  Tornal  airs  should  sorrow  heal, 

Sprinff  should  be  gay  and  glad  t 
Yet  as  fuong  this  Tiolet  bank  I  rore. 

The  languid  sweetness  seems  to  choke  my  breath  t 
I  sit  me  down  beside  the  hasel  ffrore, 

And  sigh,  and  half  could  wish  my  weariness  were  death. 

**  lake  a  bright  Teerin^  cloud 

Qnj  blossoms  twmkle  there, 
Warbles  around  a  busy  crowd 

Of  larks  in  purest  air. 
Shame  on  the  heart  that  dreams  of  blessings  gone, 

Or  wakes  the  spectral  forms  of  woe  and  orime^ 
When  nature  sings  of  joy  and  hope  alone, 

Beading  a  cheerful  lesson  in  her  own  sweet  tone!** 

Here  we  tee  how  the  poet's  feelingt  at  a  Oimtum— erer  liyioygr 
WTJiaxi  hiin— reriye  from  a  momentary  deprettion,  and  retnme  their 
iway,  ehating  from  the  mind  at  a  tUmg  nnDleat  ihit  thanklett  gloop 
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Li]B&>hi«  gnMt  master  and  predecessor.  Words wortli,Eeble  was  a 
lover  of  nature  in  her  every  mood  and  aspect :  vernal  scenes  were  his 
snpreme  delight,  yet  could  he  find  pleasure  in  the  sad  and  sombre 
scenes  of  autumn,  and  thence  derive  food  for  pious  meditatioiL 
Thus,  viewing  I^ature  in  one  of  her  dreariest  aspeetB>-*^6  fall  of  the 
autuxnnal  les?,  that  fades  and  ^iliiers  no  more  to  bloom,  suggests 
to  the  poet  a  train  of  reflecti<m  upon  the  lot  of  rnnai,  as  rStA  in 
the  ligrht  of  Christianity^-of  him  mo  indeed  doth  "  f^Le  as  a  lea(" 
but  unlike  the  leaf  which  knows  no  second  spring,  is  apportioned  to 
die  and  rise  again  :— 

**  Bed  o*er  the  toatett  peers  the  setting  son, 
The  line  of  yelib  w  light  dies  fast  away 
That  crowned  the  eastern  copse ;  and  chill  and  don 
Falls  on  the  moor  the  bridf  November  day. 

**Now  the  tired  hunter  winds  a  parting  notei 
And  echo  bids  good  night  ftom  eveiy  glade  $ 
Yet  wait  awhile,  and  see  the  calm  leaves  floaA> 
Each  to  his  rest  beneath  their  parent  shade. 

"  How  like  decaying  life  they  seem  to  gUdel 
And  yet  no  second  spring  hare  they  in*  sloi^ 
But  l^hero  they  fidl,  forgotten  to  abide 
Is  all  their  portion,  and  they  ask  no  more. 

**Soeli  o'er  their  heads  blithe  April  aiis  shall  sing, 
A-thensaDd  wild  flowers  round  them  shall  unfold, 
The  green  buds  glisten  in  the  dews  of  spring*. 
And  all  be  vernal  rapture  as  of  old. 

"Unconscious  they  in  waste  oblivion  lie, 
In  all  the  world  of  busj  life  around 
No  thought  of  tl^em ;  in  all  the  bounteous  sky 
No  drop,  for  them,  of  kindly  influence  found. 

"  Mkn's  portion  is  to  die  and  rise  again, — 

Yet  he  complains,  while  these  unmurmuring  "jpat 
With  their  sweet  lives,  as  pure  from  sin  and  stam 
As  his  when  Eden  held  his  virgin  heart.*' 

These  lines  are  instinct  with  the  very  spirit  ofpoetryj  their 
tones  thrill  like  an  inner  music  through  the  soul.  What  a  depth  of 
beauty  and  expression  in  the  single  line — 

,  "  And  all  be  vernal  rapture  as  of  old  *! 

It  is,  as  he^e,  in  the  quality  of  st^estiven^es^^^  few  simple  words, 
a  phrase,  sentence,  or  allusion,  stnking  on  some  hidden  chord  o£ 
filing,  calling  up  old  memories  and  assoc^tions^^it  is  in  iMa  radBy 
this  inifiutable  quality,  that  the  true-bcim  poet,  th«*v2tft«^^'itf''MM 
veal^d.    Thus  tJhis  line  may,  perchance,  bring  home  to  Wttid  l^adefl^ 
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''sweet  sad  memoriei  '*  of  vernal  seasons  past  in  ohildhood'a  happy 
days.  The  idea,  however,  obviously  here  suggested  is  the  eternity  * 
of  nature's  course— ever  the  same  recurring  process  of  decay  uid 
renoTstion.  The  leaves  fall  and  strew  the  ground — "  a  sere  and 
withered  heap ! " — and  anon  waves  oYerhead  a  new  and  verdant 
roooession.  Thus  one  growth  passes  away  while  another  takes  its 
place,  soon  in  its  turn  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  Such  is 
Nature's  coarse — one  endless  round  of  change !  This  idea  of  the 
eternity  of  Nature's  coarse— all  her  movemeius  attuned  to  law — is 
rery  bemtifiilly  unfolded  in  a  poem  in  the  "  Lyra  Innocentium.*' 
In  that  poem  nature  is  viewed  as  a  system,  of  perfect  order  and 
luffmony,  subservient  to  Christianity— the  material  to  the  spiritual 
economy— the  '*  reign  of  law  "  to  the  kingdom  of  grace : — 

**  O  endlesi  round  of  natnse'i  wheel. 
How  doth  thine  untried  coarse  reveal 

The  umvenal  spring 
Of  power  and  motion!    Not  in  keen 
And  sudden  startings,  far  between. 

But  smooth  as  sea-bird's  wing, 
Gliding  unwearied,  now  in  air, 

And  no  IT  ia  ooean. 
As  though  life*8  only  call  and  oare 
Were  graceful  motion. 

**  Such  are  your  ohanges,  space  and  time^ 
Djniff  away  in  softest  ohime^ 

With  gentlest  intervals 
Aye  lessening  on  the  ear,  and  feii 
Am  when  into  each  other  melt 

The  hues  where  evening  falls. 
Thus  moon  to  moon  gives  silent  place. 

And  bright  stars  waning 
Qradual  retire,  while  m6m's  still  paoe 
On  night  is  gaining* 

**  Thus  or  for  inorease  or  decav 
The  seasons  wind  their  viewless  way, 

Nor  but  by  word  of  man, 
Or  measure  rude  by  man  imposed. 
Is  known  when  day  or  year  hath  closed, 

Summer  or  winter's  span. 
And  ever  onward  as  we  go, 

The  wide  earth  rounding, 
The  horizon  moves  in  gentle  flow. 
Not  in  harsh  bounding. 

''Por  why  ?  theuns^en  Preserver's  hand 
Is  nigh,  to  master  and  o'erawe 
The  creatures  in  their  race, 
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Else  itarting  aaoh  its  own  wild  wmj. 
So  nature^  sared  from  disarray, 

Is  free  to  wait  on  grace : 
And  still,  as  earth  and  time  steal  on 

To  their  dread  ending, 
New  fragments  maj  of  both  be  won 
For  holy  spendinff. 
•  •  •  • 

"  His  spheres,  recede  they  or  adranoe, 
Before  Him  in  mysterious  danoe 
Keep  tone  and  time;  nor  e*er 
Fails  from  this  lower  world  a  wreath 
Of  inoense^  snoh  as  sweet  flowers  breathe^ 

And  Teroal  breezes  bear. 
Only  man*8  frail,  sin-wearied  heart 

Bears,  half  in  sadness, 
A  warering,  intermitted  part 
In  that  high  gladness." 

Similar  in  spirit  and  conception  to  the  above  if  the  poem 
entitled  **  The  Starry  Heayens.'  Like  the  Psalmist  or  the  pa;^- 
arch  of  old,  the  poet  lifls  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  spangled  with 
start — a  myriad  host,  ever  brightening  on  the  wistful  gase,  erer 
brightening  as  they  shine,  gems  of  living  radiance,  "  tar  in  the 
deep  serene" — the  blue  ana  cloudless  infinite.  The  feelings  of 
devout  wonder  and  awe  inspired  by  such  a  contemplation  the 
poet  gives  utterance  to  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  father 
and  his  child,  who  is  there  pictured  as  seeking,  under  the  guidance 
of  parental  wisdom,  to  explore  the  mystery  of  "  the  starry  heavens." 
We  ^ive  two  stanzas  of  exceeding  beauty  upon  the  symbolical 
teaohmg,  to  the  poet's  fancy,  of  the  stars : — 

**  Yea,  in  each  keen  heart-thrilling  glance  of  theirs 

Of  other  stars  we  read. 
Stars  out  of  sight,  souls  for  whom  love  prepares 

A  portion  and  a  meed 
In  the  Bopemal  heavens  for  evermore. 
When  smn  and  moon  are  o'er; 
Fixed  in  the  deep  of  grace  and  song,  as  these 
In  the  blue  skies,  and  o'er  the  far-resounding  seas; 

**  More  and  more  stars  here  in  our  outward  heaven, 
Hore  and  more  saints  above! 
But  to  the  wistful  gaze  the  gi^fht  is  given. 

The  vision  to  meek  love. 
Love  taught  of  old  to  treasure  and  embalm 
*  Whate'er  in  morning  calm 
Or  evening  soft,  steals  from  the  gracious  skies. 
The  dry  ground  freshening  with  the  dews  of  paradise. 
(lhb€  continued.) 
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▲  pihpabio  odb. 

Bt   Thomas  Obat. 

(Continued  from  p.  469,  ToL  xzxi.) 

A  Toioe  as  of  the  eherab-ohoir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Bden  bear  i 

Aiound  as  fweetts  if  it  proceeded  from  the  angel  hofU^and  carried  with  it  the 
fflvjair  of  blise-giTiDg  paradiiein  frr-oiThannoxiiea,  fiMlae  away  ae  I  listen  and 

(180  contxnoed)  **  Shakepere,  dear  aon  of  xnemorji  great  heir  of  fitme  ** — 

''Sonlof  theage 
Ihe  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  oor  stage  f 

Of  whom  Hartley  Coleridge  has  so  eloquently  said— 

**  Oreat  poet,  'twas  thine  art 
To  know  thyself  and  in  thyself  to  be, 
Whate'er  loye,  hate,  ambition,  destiny. 
Or  the  firm,  iktal  piurpose  of  the  heart. 
Can  make  of  man.    x  et  thou  wert  still  the  same^ 
Serene  of  thought,  unhurt  by  thine  own  flame.** 

(131)  Milton,  the  <*poet  of  paradise,*'— 

**  Bard  of  the  miffhty  harp,  whose  golden  chords, 
Strung  by  th'  £tema],  no  befitting  theme 
Found  amon^  mortals  and  their  lore  records. 
But  pealed  high  anthems  to  the  throne  supreme, 
Or,  thundering,  echoed  where  the  lurid  gleam 
.Of  Erebus,  rerealed  the  primal  &U." 

Thomas  Coop^i  **  Purgatofff  of  B^nM—^  ii^  9. 

(1S2)  John  Milton,  the  sweet  singer  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Begained, 
Iden-harped  Milton.  Of  him  James  Montgomery  says,  "  The  sublunity 
of  his  mrention  OTcrawed  the  graces ;  and  the  se? erity  of  his  taste  made 
fiction  itself  as  inflexible  as  truth.  His  Muse  has  the  majesty  of  Juno  to 
datile  the  ere,  the  wisdom  of  Minerra,  to  inform  the  understanding,  bat 
•he  wants  the  girdle  of  Venus  to  hmd  the  affections.  His  poetry  will  be 
mdfor  erer  by  the  few,  and  praised  by  the  manr.  The  weakest  capacity 
nay  be  offended  by  its  fiiults,  but  it  would  require  a  genius  scaroelr  infis- 
rior  to  his  own  to  comprehend,  enjoy,  and  unfold  all  its  merits."  HaiUtt 
loms  up  his  characteristics  thus : — *'  Me  has  sublimity  in  the  highest  degree ; 
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And  distant  warblm|^  lessen  on  my  ear, 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond,  impious  man,  thinx'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud,      135 

Eaised  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day  P 
Tq-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me ;  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign,  140 

dies  down  into  silence  in  the  ages  of  the  coming  time.  Foolish,  rain  kin^» 
dost  thou  imagine  that  the  blood-dyed  raponrs  originated  by  the  humid 
moisture  of  thy  Imigs  has  blotted  out  the  sun  ?  Next  day  he  renews  the 
ruddy  radiance  of  his  beams,  and  with  twofold  glow  gives  life-heat  to  the 
earth.  What  is  sufficient  for'  me,  I  peroei?e  with  gladness  the  diyerse 
destiny  awarded  to  us  by  the  powers  who  rule  events.    Let  hopeleesnees 


beauty  in  an  equal  deme;  palhos  in  a  degree  next  to  tiie  highest  fancy, 
learnings  yividness  of  description,  stateliness,  decorum ;  sweetness  and 
elegance." 

(184)  Dryden,  Pope,  Ac,  the  long  line  of  the  iUustrious  bards,  who 
would  wake  the  lyre  in  after  times,  uul  prove,  despite  the  cruel  massaore 
Edward  had  made  of  **the  truthfid  and  the  bold^'  minstrels  of  Britain, 
that  poetry,  being  indeed  *'  a  thing  of  beauty,"  cannot  £ul  to  be  **  a  joy  for 
ever.  In  these  lines,  12&~184,  how  exquisitely  have  we  realized  for  u% 
what  Douglas  Jerrold  finely  says : — 

**  Poetic  heads  of  every  generation,  fkt>m  the  half-cowled  brow  of  Chau- 
cer to  the  periwigged  pate  of  Drvden,  from  coroneted  Pope  to  night-capped 
Cowper,  fancy  sees  them  all — all ;  ay,  from  the  long,  dead  days  of  Edward 
to  the  living  hour  of  Victoria ;  sees  them  all  gathered  aloft,  and  with  fine 
ear  lists  the  rustling  of  their  bays." 

(185-8)  These  lines  have  been  so  copiously  commented  on  and  excel- 
lently explained  in  a  paper  on  **  Poetic  Diction,"  in  the  SrUi$h  Catitnh 
versiaUH,  February,  1865,  pp.  85—87,  that  we  need  not  here  enlarge  upon 
them.  Fond  sfgnifies  foolish,  as  in  1^  lines  in  Phinriiaa  Fletdier's  **  Pur- 
ple Ishmd:"— 

"  Fond  man  !  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness. 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  found ! " 

Saf^fuiue  is  hlood-dyed^  as  in  Milton's  **Lycida8  :"^ 

**Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe ;"  (106) 

quenched^  utterly  destroyed,  as  in  '*  Samson  Agonistes :" — 

"Bo  obvioua  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched ;"  (95) 
repa^i  restores  to  its  former  condition,  as — 

«  So  sioks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon,  repairM  his  drooping  head. 
And  trioka  his.  beams."— I^i^uiM,  168— IVO. 

(140)  Dooffi,  uncontrollable  destiny;  firm-fixed  future,  from  Saxon 
deman^  to  determine  and  adjudge,  as  in  Milton,  Sonnet  L: — 
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Be  thine  Despair  and  sceptred  Care ; 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.^ 

He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  heij|;ht 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 

and  the  anxieties  of  ■oTereignty  be  thine,  be  mine  to  TanquiBh  your  op- 
preNioB,  and  to  die  free  from  ikiy  fetters  (or  even  tl^  mieoj).  Haying 
altered  these  irords,  the  bard  lesped  forward  from  the  rook's  steep  pesk^ 
and  hHin^  into  the  deep  nuhing  waters  (of  the  Conway),  met  fearlesdj  the 
msrtjr-smoide's  irrefoimble  death. 


<<  Bre  the  rade  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  *'  (9, 10). 

ArftepissfDiis  debgfat  in  animating  everything,  Gray^  whose  rains  is 
~^~ntly  piotuveeqns^  tries  to  naks  hiswordt  paintingB  of  thmgs^  and 
ps,  in  general,  be  oartiss  the  trick  of  penomfioation  a  little  too  fiur 
,  howerer,  the  rsoognition  of  the  Eates,  though  a  dassioal  imsas  is 
qsilain  keeping  with  the  leianing  passion  of  the  banl,  who  blames  onBes* 
^  bis  intoMUd  soioide,«ana  denies  %o  Bdwsrd  any  real  or  personal  glozy 
iahis  greatness.  Hence  he  gires  the  king  as  ''grim  chamberlams  '  de- 
ipsir  and  soeptrsd  care,  while  he  wdcomes  his  doom  with  a  poetio  apo* 
thiosii,  snd  transforms  Tonqoishmeut  into  yictory,  which  enaMes  him  to 
eiespe  dedEeat  by  death.  That  the  poem  does  not  Justify,  or  the  poet  apa 
prore  of  suicide,  we  need  scarcely  note }  as  it  is  erident  enongh. 

(148)        ''TheMin,yegods,  youmakrtheweakmost  stsongi 
Thereni,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defisat : 
Kor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airiess  dungeon,  nor  strons  links  of  iron. 
Con  be  retentire  to  the  strength  of  spirit : 
Btttlife  beiBg  weary  of  those  worldly  bani^ 
Kere*  la^  power  to  dismiss  itself 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides^ 
That  port  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  coa  stakecoif  with  pleasun."— '<  JMit  Om$»;'  I,  iiL 

(148-4)  The  closing  lines  of  thu  finely  sustained,  exquisitely  harmonioos, 
eplendidly-phrased  and  panoramidy  picturesque  production,  by  their  brief 
pithy  iotfto  on  exceUent  finish  to  a  poem  so  artistically  ooostrneted*  If  a- 
tbanDrske,  in  hia  *' Literary  Hours,"  justly  si^s  that  **  over  this  inimitable 
od^  atinge  so  wildly  aw^  so  gloomily  ternfio,  is  thrown,  as  wi^out 
ny  exssption  to  pbce  it  at  the  head  of  lyric  poetry.**  The  opening  and 
^  eoaeknioii  are  both  arand.  They  hare  the  abruptness  cf  a  dream. 
The  bard  spears  sudden^~ta  mediag  rtig  and  as  suddenly  disappears. 
Ho  sopeifluous  description  is  given  at  the  beginning,  and  none  detains  us 
at  the  eDd.  The  dark  curtain* of  oblivion  is  let  down  at  once  over  the 
unpsaaioned  speaker,  and  no  glimpse  is  offered  behind — 

**  That  cortain  of  obdurate  woof,  ^  . 

Which  limits  mortal  vision,  whose  dim  folds   jOOgiQ 
Perpetually  do  stir  but  never  rise." 
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Tke  Argument,  it  priori,  for  ik$  Moral  AUrUmtes  of  the  Stipreme 
Being.  By  Willxjjc  H.  GiLLBtns.  London :  Houlsiqn  and 
8ont. 

This  brief  and  ooncifle  exposition  of  the  ai^oment,  i  priori,  for 
the~r^tiye  and  complex  attnbnteg  of  the  Deity,  if  the  oompletioa 
of  what  may  be  regu^led  as  the  main  intelleetoal  life-work  of  its 
author.  An  old  writer  says,  "  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  tiian  the 
beginning  thereof."  Able  as  we  think  this  supplement,  or  rather 
complement  of  the  author's  great  argument  is,  we  hesitate  to  ^yplv 
the  proTcrb  to  the  work,  chiefly  because  we  think  his  former  book 
possessed  of  very  hi^h  merits.  That  work  had,  however,  aereral 
forerunners,  but  this  is  an  entirely  fresh  development  of  argumen- 
tation A  priori,  and  therefore  may  be  rc^«rded  as  indirectly,  funda- 
mentally better  in  its  originality,  as  weU  as  in  the  nobler  height  of 
the  argument.  But  as  the  author  is  about  to  issue  in  a  eomplete 
form  the  entire  argument,  in  a  fifth  edition  of  his  notable  wor^,  and, 
4e  we  anticipate,  at  an  early  date,  giving  an  epitome  of  the  History 
of  Arguments  on  the  Being  of  a  &od,  as  an  mtroduction  to  tome 
account  of  this  author,  his  life,  and  his  writings,  we  abstain  from 
further  criticism  at  present,  although  we  can  oonfidently  recom- 
mend this  small  cheap  treatise  as  in  itself  worthy  of  perusal*  and 
capable  of  exciting  many  ideas  in  the  reader's  mind  ot  great  value 
and  consequence. 

A  EeflUation  of  Mr.  W.  ff.  €Hllespie*i  Argument,  k  priori,  for  the 
Existence  of  a  Cheat  First  Cause,  By  B.  H.  B.  London: 
Frederick  Farrah. 

An  Examination  of  Mr,  W,  H,  Gillespie's  Argument,  h  priori,  for 
the  Existence  qf  a  Great  First  Cause,  By  T.  S.  B.  London : 
J.  Bums. 

Thxsb  are  the  titles  of  two  tracts  which  have  been  broiu^t 
under  our  notice  in  connection  with  the  recent  debate  between  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gillespie  and  "  Iconoclast"  (Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh)  recenHy 
mentioned  in  our  pages  by  ''The  Eeviewer."  The  aim  of  the 
author  of  the  former  is  "to  show,  as  fur  as  he  is  able,  that  Mr. 
Gillespie  has  not  demonstrated  the  necessary  existence  of  such  a 
bein|jf  [as  a  Great  First  Cause],  and  to  point  out  those  spedfiofaUa- 
cies  in  his  argument  which  render  his  conclusions  invalid," — and 
the  intent  is  pursued  with  some  cogency,  though  with  less  metaphy- 
sical acumen  than  seems  to  be  required  to  cope  with  the  opponent 
against  whom  he  has  set  himself.    The  latter  is  a  more  thorongh- 
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going,  a  more  talented,  and  a  more  ambitiou8>undertakiDg,  and  its 
writer  has  braoed  himself  weU  up  for  his  conflict.  He  examines 
with  analytic  skiU,  and  keeps  his  aim  steadily  before  him.  fiat  we 
idjonm  farther  criticism  here  because  we  hope  to  make  notes  and 
comments  on  both  these  works,  as  well  as  on  others,  when  we  set 
to  the  consideration  of  "  Metaphysical  Theism — W.  H.  Gillespie." 

jLieient  Classics  fir  BngUsk  Seaders. — Homer,  the  Iliad,  fiy  Eey . 
W.  LvGAS  Couiirs,  liJL.  Edinburgh  and  London :  W.  jBlack* 
wood  and  Sons. 

Whbk  we  saw  the  prosi>ectu8  of  this  series  of  small  books  on 
neat  subjects,  we  thought  it  somewhat  singular  that  the  idea  pro- 
jected in  our  series  of  **  Greek  Days  and  Boman  Nights  "  had  tucen 
hdd  almost  simultaneously  of  the  author  and  ourselres.  On  look- 
ing at  the  volume  now  before  us  we  find  that  we  shall,  most  pro- 
hM»ly,  steer  quite  clear  of  each  other.  At  any  rate,  our  analysis  of 
Homer's  "  Iliad,"  which  has  been  in  hand  for  two  winters,  need 
sot  hinder  us  firom  saying  that  this  little  work  will  amply  repay 
reading.  It  is  an  able,  mtelligent,  succinct,  and  elegantly  com- 
posed scholarly  essay  on  the  chief  and  prince  of  epic  poets. 
It  cannot  but  whet  the  appetite  to  know  more  of  the  immortal 
work  on  which  it  treats,  ana  cannot  fail  to  give  a  reader  the  pro- 
per rdish  for  the  study  of  Homer,  either  in  the  original  or  in  the 
many  versions  now  attainable, — Chapman's,  Derby's,  Blackie's, 
Alford's,  Dart's,  Worsley's,  or  else  Pope's  or  Hobbes's.  Even  those 
who  content  themselves  with  this  small  book  will  yet  be  able 
to  comprehend  some  of  the  conjuration  and  the  mighty  magic  of 
Homer  as  an  exquisite  stirrer  of  the  soul  and  a  quaint  teller  of  tales, 
which  cause  the  spirit  to  glow  with  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition 
of  being  and  doing  something  manly  and  noble. 

The  Christian  PoUey  qf  Life.     By  Bev.  J.  B.  Bbowit. 
London :  Elliot  &(tock. 

This  is  a  book  worthy  of  being  taken  into  the  heart.  It  is  plain 
tnd  easily  understood,  and  yet  the  thought  in  it  is  subtle  and  deep- 
feaching.  It  is  quite  nractioal  in  its  aim  and  teaching,  and  yet  it  is 
fall  of  a  generous  theology  and  a  Bi)iritual  fire  and  energy.  There 
are,  perhaps,  in  it  phrases  and  opinions,  to  the  entire  acceptance  of 
which  we  should  hesitate  to  ple^e  ourselves ;  but  to  the  spirit,  the 
purpose,  the  inspiring  intent  of  it;  to  the  method  of  exposition,  en- 
forcement, and  illustration,  we  give  our  hearty  assent  and  consent. 
We  would  most  earnestly  beseech  the  members  of  young  men's 
societies  having  libraries  or  book  clubs  attached  to  them,  to  pro- 
cure this  as  one  of  the  treasuries  of  excellent,  effective,  gospel  of 
HOod  news  treatises,  which  only  a  man  in  earnest  can  write.  It  is 
hecrtful,  and  thoughtful,  and  scriptureful.  It  glows  with  love  and 
bums  with  anxious  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  a  true  and  fervent  no- 
bility of  life.    It  is  altogether  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  prac- 
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ticaly  instructive  writing  of  our  day ;  and  if  the  young  men  of  Eng- 
land lay  its  lessons  to  heart,  they  will  make  life  a  joy  to  themaelres, 
a  delight  to  others,  and  a  gloiy  to  Gh)d— and  to  His  Son  Jemu 
Christ. 

A   Chronicle  of  the  Prinoipal  Events  in  English  Histort/,    By 
Jakes  Pbmbxii>ob.    London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  brochure  we  said, 
"  This  is  a  nandy  book  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  will  doubtSess 
proTe  very  acceptable  to  many  self-educators  and  instruotors  of  the 
young."  We  see  every  reason  to  reiterate  our  opinion.  By  the 
former  class  it  may  be  used  a#  a  memorandum-book  of  hiBtorical 
events,  and  by  the  latter  as  a  systematic  series  of  definite  state- 
ments, to  be  expounded  and  enlarged  upon  by  viva  voce  instruction ; 
the  book  giving  certainty,  and  the  oral  teaching  interest  and  va- 
riety. 

Sketches  qf  Lffe  and  Character,     By    Albx.  Wallace,  BJ). 
London :  Houlaton  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  very  cheap,  very  interesting,  and  excellent  book,  issued 
by  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and  dealing  with  great  perti- 
nence, variety,  and  ability,  with  the  causes,  consequences,  ana  cure 
of  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic.  While  we  commend  a  perusal  of 
its  pages  to  all,  we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  moral  advancement  of  the  people  to 
this  book,  as  admirably  adapted  for  use  at  penny  readings  and  social 
meetings.  With  many  of  the  scenes,  and  even  with  some  of  the 
circumstances,  the  "  Jleviewer "  is  acc^uainted,  and  he  can,  there- 
fore, affirm  that  the  pen  of  the  author  is  graphic,  earnest,  pointed, 
and  instructive.  It  would  be  well  for  the  country  if  its  pages  were 
well  perused  and  well  pondered  over. 
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QUBSTIONS  BBQUIBIKa  AnSWXBS. 

877.  Will  some  gentleman  kindly 
inform  ns  what  is  the  price  of  W. 
0.  WeUs'B  Bssay  on  Dew,  and  who 
is  the  pubhsher  of  it  P — S.  S« 

878.  Qan  yon  or  any  of  yonr  in- 
teUigent  subtcribers  give  ^e  a  list 
of  the  beet  text-books  on  the  various 
sabjeots  required  at  the  matrioula- 
tion  examination  of  the  University 
of  London  in  June  next,  and  also 

inform  me  if  a  certain  numerioal 


nnmber  is  attached  to  each  quMtion, 
and  if  snoh  nmnbers  are  supposed 
to  he  proportionate  to  the  diffioolty 
of  the  questionB  to  whioh  they  are 
attaohedP  Will  fifty  per  cent,  of 
questions  (taken  collectively),  an- 
swered ooirecUy,  pass  a  candidate, 
and  will  eighty  per  cent,  plaee  him  in 
the  honours  division  ?  A  work  on 
chemistry  (neither  Williamson's, 
Boseoe's,  nor  Wilson's)  was  lately 
published,  having  for  its  speoial  ob- 
ject the  matru»i!iEition^  examination. 
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Cka  T<m  giTO  its  name  ?  I  remem- 
ber it  was  reviewed  as  a  '*  cram " 
book.— Studjtmt. 

879.  Could  any  of  the  roadeni  of 
the  BriHsk  CoutrovertiaUst  give  any 
infiNEiiiation  as  to  the  aim  and  cha- 
nefter  of  **  A  I7ew  Pantomime,"  by 
Dr.Sen6fliy,  and  ako  any  opinions 
M  toits  Utmiy  worth  ?— G.  F.  A.  S. 

880.  Oonld  you  infinrm  me  where 
I  eonld  gat  cheap  and  nsefbl  editions 
of  the  dd  dramatists  and  the  poets 
of  the  older  time  ?— J.  W.  a. 

AmwMBB  TO  Qttbstioks. 

855.  W.  has  helped  "  Samael  '*  to 
additional  confusion,  br  identifying 
two  Edward  Bickersteths,  nnde  and 
nephew,  via.,  the  late  Vicar  of  Wat- 
ton,  Herts,  and  the  present  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham.  It  is  the 
ibnner  who  was  the  &ther  of  £d- 
wird  Henry  Bickersteth,  the  sacred 
poet.  I  say  this  of  my  own  ^oio- 
M^e.  Bat  otherwise,  the  arah- 
deaeon,  who  graduated  in  1886  eonM 
9oi  be  the  &ther  of  the  poet,  who 
gmduated  in  1847.— O. 

875.  In  Wesley's  Sermon  (xeii.) 
on  Drsss  we  find  the  words  **  Ger* 
tainly  this  duty  is  not  a  sin.  'Olean- 
linees  is  next  to  godlmess.' "--S.B.a. 

876.  M.  F.  f.  cannot  understand 
how  a  man  can  hare  two  eldest^sons, 
and  he  inquires  whetherthe  follow- 
ing sentence  be  correct  j^^  I  hare 
ti£en '  into  partnership  niy  two 
eldest  sons."  DoubUess  a  man  can 
hare  two  eldest  sons.  If  he  have 
fimr  sons,  those  two  who  have  Ured 
the  greatest  number  of  years  must 
be  ihe  oldest  or  eldest  m  his  sons, 
and  tborefore  it  is  correct  to  speak 
of  them  as  his  two  eldest  sons,  and 
oi  the  otiiars  as  the  two<youngest. 
BeddeSy  if  the  aboTC  sentence  be  in- 
eorreotyhow  many  more  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  are  constantly  used 
by  English  speakers  and  writers,  are 
ineonrect  also.  Thus  we  speak  of — 
the  two  largest  ships  of  war — ^the 


two  ablest  statesmen  now  liring — 
the  two  handsomest  animals  in  all 
the  collection.  If  two  ships  of  war 
are  larger  than  all  the  rest,  they 
must  be  the  two  largest,  and  if  at 
the  SmithAeld  Cattle  Show  two  ani- 
mals are  more  handsome  than  any 
of  the  others,  they  must  be  the  two 
handsomest^--S.  S. 

877.  *'An  Essay  on  Dew,  and 
seyeral  Appearances  conneoted  wi|;h 
it."     By  W.  0.   Wells.     Edited 
with  annotations  hj  L.  P.  Casstlls, 
F.B.A.S.,  and  an  Appendix  by  B. 
Stracban,  F.M.S.  8to.,  5s.  Meavs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  London^ — B.  BLA. 
880.  The  best  and  cheapest  edi- 
tion of  ^e  poets — as  distinguished 
from  the  drainatists-^nown  to  ms, 
is    Bell's  Edition  of  the  English 
I  Poets,   annotated;    publiahed    by 
C^riffin  and  Co.,  London,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-nine  toIs.  pubUshed 
in  eood  type  in  paper  cotots,  at  one 
shiUing  each   (bound  in  cloth  6d. 
extra).    These  go  back  to  Chaucer, 
and  forward-  to  Cowper,  and  are 
lalaable,  well-printed,  and  davMrly 
as  well  as  usefully  .annotated.    J. 
B.  .Smith's  libvarr  of  old  authors .  is 
more  expensiTe,  but  contains  some 
not  insluded  in  Bell's  Poets.     Of 
the  old  dramatists  the  cheapest  imd 
best  edition  yet,  published  is  'Bout- 
ledge's  edition — which  contains  Ben 
Jonson,  Massinger  and  Ford,  Boau- 
mont   and  Fletcher,    Ghreere  and 
Peele,  Webater,  Marlowe  Congrore, 
Wycherl(py,Farqnhar,and  Yanlnirgh, 
in    shilling   murts   (about  nine^). 
Crockei^s    **iiermaad"    series    at 
8s.  6d.  promises  well:  Massinger 
and  Marlowe  are  already  issued.  Of 
course  there  is  the  Globe  Shi^iqpere 
and  Boutledge's  Shilling  Shnkeywo. 
Of  old  Uterature  genenuly,  Murray, 
Arber,  dK?.,   are   issuing   reprints, 
whioh  are  moderate  in  ipciee,  0.>^., 
Montaigne's  Essays,  6s.,  Lyly's  £u« 
phues,  4ay  &a    See  also  Larkjtn's 
Handbook  of  Enghsh  LifteratiNre, 
Bontledge,  2s.— B.  M.  A. 
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%xttxmTi  |t0hs. 


Aboitt  700  anoiflQt  Sanaorit  MSB. 
hare  been  ooUeoted  in  Snrat  by  Mr. 
LOMD,  Bub-coUeotor  of  Malabar. 

Alex.  HertseD,  Bossian  journalist 
and  novelist  (bom  1816),  d'M  at 
Pturis,  21st  Jan. 

Andrew  0.  Dick,  aatbor  of 
**Cbiirch  Poli^,"  "  TheKature  and 
OiBoe  of  the  State,"  one  of  the 
earliest  eontributors  to  Xlke  North 
BrUUk  Seview,  is  dead. 

Ber.  J.  S.  Watson  has  just  out 
Biographies  of  John  WOkes  and 
Wm.  Oobbett. 

A  Biography  of  Thomas  Paine, 
Free-thinker,  is  in  preparation  by 
Judge  A.  0.  Morton,  oi  Columbus, 
U.S.,  who  was  a  friend  of  and  exe- 
cutor to  the  author  of  "  The  Age  of 
Beason." 

Of  a  cheap  edition  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Ohanning's  works  14,000  oopies 
were  subscribed  for  in  a  few  days. 

Of  Pro£  B.  Jowett's  translation 
of  Plato's  Dialogues,  three  rols.  are 
expected  to  be  out  shortly.  He  is 
also  preparing  a  Greek  text  of  7^ 
JUmAUc — 80  excellently  translated 
by  Yaughan  and  Dayies. 

The  correspondence  of  Uhland, 
the  German  poet,  with  Baron  Jo- 
seph Ton  Lassbei^,  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  late  Prof.  PfeifRer, 
and  edited  by  Prof.  Wagner  (with 
a  biography  of  PfeiflTer  bv  Prof. 
Bartsch)  has  just  appearea  in  Yi- 
enna.  Translations  of  Ubland 
abound;  would  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  translators  fkTour  us 
with  a  biography,  and  these  and 
other  letters  done  into  Bnglish  ? 

A  translation  of  "The  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Men,"  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  made  by  the  Italian  poet, 
Boiarido,  author  of  ^  Orlando  Ina- 
morato," is  in  process  of  publica- 
tion by  Prof.  Luciano  Sarabelli. 


Prof.  J.  F.  A.  Berger,  editor  of 
"  Proclus,  With  an  exposition  of  his 
system }"  **  The  Bhetoric  of  Plato;" 
Sophocles'  "Dramas;"  Cicero's 
**  Tusculnm  Orations,"  &a,  is  dead. 
Dr.  George  Smith,  seoretaiy  to 
the  Congregational  Union,  author  of 
several  the^offical  works,  is  dead. 

Mr.  Henueigh  Wedgewood's 
"Dictionary  of  English  Etymo- 
logy," greatly  enlar^  and  tho- 
roughly revised  bv  the  author,  aided 
by  Bev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  is  to  be 
issued  in  a  second  edition  at  an 
earlv  date. 

The  "  Cobden  Club  Land  Tenure 
Essays  "  were  soeedily  bought  up, 
and  are  re-issued.  ' 

Warton's  "History  of  English 
Poetir"— a  work  which,  if  woli 
edited  and  annotated,  woidd  be  in- 
valuable—has been  published  by  A. 
Murray  &  Son,  in  a  cheap  edition. 
George  Hogarth,  author  of  "  The 
History  of  the  Opwa,"  Ac,  £ither- 
in-law  of  Charles  Dickens,  died  12th 
February,  aged  87. 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  Sdenoe 
of  Beligion,"  being  lecturee  deK- 
vered  at  the  Boyal  Institution, 
London,  by  Prof.  Max  MUller,  is  to 
be  published. 

"  Societv  and  Solitude,"  a  seriee 
of  essays  by  B.  W.  Emerson^ — one 
half  original  and  one  half  re-publi- 
cations—is  announced. 

"  The  Beligious  Life  of  London," 
by  J.  B.  Bitchie,— consisting  of 
original  and  re-printed  matter,—- is 
announced. 

To    the    many    translationB    of 

Homer  abready  published,  William 

CuUen  Bryant,  the  American  poet, 

has  added  his. 

James  Pa^n,  historian  of  Glas- 

fow  and  of  its  cathedral,  died  llth 
'Cbruary. 
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THOMAS  HOBBES,  OF  MALMB8BUBY. 

What  is  ^efitlorum  on  which  authority  should  rest  that  its 
motire  power  may  be  steady,  penuanent,  and  effeotire  in  regurd  to 
resaltsP  That  was  the  ^i^feat  question  in  England  when  the  strong 
politic  dynasty  of  the  Tadors  died  with  Elizabeth,  and  the  Stuarts  - 
aequired,  by  beqneathment,  what  they  had  claimed  by  just  inherit- 
ance. James  and  his  successors  souf^ht  to  fonnd  their  sorereign 
power  on  a  divine  right,  a  Grod-given  indefeasible  election  and  fore- 
ordination  to  bear  kindly  rule,  and  exercise  dominion  over  the 
commonalty.  Laud  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  episcopate  attempted 
to  gaoerdotalice  authority,  and  to  rest  supreme  power  on  the  sana- 
tion of  the  Church.  Strafford's  '*  thorough  "  pohcy  set  the  founda- 
tions of  the  throne  on  force,  and  maintained  it  by  strategies  closely 
illied  to  fraud.  Pym,  tiampden,  and  Yan'e  respected  the  legal 
tenure  of  the  king,  and  insisted  on  constitutional  authority  having  a 
legtl  basis.  Milton  and  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  establish  autho- 
rity on  morality  and  religion,  interpreted  and  determined  by  law, 
on  the  ground  that  "  it  is  justly  ordained  by  nature  that  he  who 
in? ades  the  liberty  of  others  shall,  in  the  verv  outset,  lose  his  own, 
and  be  the  first  to  feel  that  servitude  which  he  has  induced. 
Hobbes,  in  harmony  with  the  adage  of  Bacon,  **  knowledge  is  power," 
employed  Beasoik  as  the  examiner  of  the  foundations  of  right.  "  He 
dedaced  the  manners  of  men  from  human  nature ;  virtues  and  vices 
fit)m  a  natural  law ;  and  the  goodness  and  wickedness  of  actions 
from  the  lairs  of  States,"  which  again  "  dependeth  upon  the  know- 
le^e  of  what  is  human  nature,  wnat  is  body  politic,  and  what  it  is 
we  call  a  law,"  and  these  are  only  explicable  by  and  to  the  judg- 
ment and  reason  of  mankind,  by  true  ratiocination  on  the  causes 
and  effects  of  human  conduct.  The  fulcrum,  then,  on  which 
snthority  as  a  motive  power  rests,  is  reason.  Those  who  have 
written  of  justice  and  policy  in  general  have  involved  themselves 
tn  contradictions  and  errors,  because  they  have  not  discriminated 
between  Uie  truth  and  the  interest  of  men,  the  former  of  which  is 
discovered  by  reason,  while  the  latter  is  advanced  and  advocated 
by  passion.  To  reduce  the  doctrine  of  justice  and  policy  to  the 
roles  and  infallibility  of  reason  in  an  inexpugnable  fashion,  was 
t&e  aim  of  Hobbes.  We  regard  it  as  no  unfair  presumption 
that  he  proceeded  as  honestly  as  in  his  circamstances  he  could,  and 
that  he  was  in  a  considerable  degree  successful  in  his  aims ;  that  in 
iiis  lifetime  he  was  vehemently  assailed  by  both  parties ;  and  thai 
1870.  B 
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e^en  now  his  armory  of  reasons  supplies  weapons  alike  to  tlie 
monarchist  and  the  democrat — constitutionalists  fonndine  their 
preference  for  a  Conservative  policy  on  grounds  supplied  by  Hobbes, 
and  radical  reformers  advocating  change  and  progress  on  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  nbilosopher  of  Malmesbury* 

The  times  in  which  Hobbes  livea  were  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  suggesting,  however  adverse  to  the  proper  discussion  of,  ^och  a 
fundamental  question.  Authority  during  the  Tudor  age  had  been 
alteraately  reposed  on  election,  right,  force,  policy,  and  intrigue. 
The  Stuarts  acquired  the  crown  by  "a  disputed  settlement," 
many  parties  acquiescently  receiving  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
logic  of  events,  as,  for  the  tune  being,  oetter  than  any  other  percep- 
tible metJiod  of  fixing  the  principles  of  monarchy  and  denning  a 
dynasty. 

But  the  Stuarts  did  not  appreciate  their  settlement  as  one  of 
convenience  for  the  nation,  in  the  condition  of  parties  within  it  and 
the  state  of  a£fairs  without  it,  then.  They  enforced  the  affirmatiye 
ef  Divine  right  by  arguments  drawn  from  sacerdotal  sources,  by 
traditions  of  legalism,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  cunning  policy,  and  by 
the  force  of  an  army  which  did  not  then  feel  its  aggregate  strength, 
and  was  only  beginning  to  be  knit  into  a  unity  of  efficient  power. 
But  the  nation  itself  had  been  rapidly  developing  a  theory  of  king' 
oraft,  founded  on  the  negation  of  divine  right^a  theory  which 
agreed  better  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  was  more  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  men — a  theory  which  promised,  in  its  own 
opinion,  supremacy  to  each  party,  and  hence  excited  hope  in  all. 
The  controversy  was  waged,  at  last,  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Civil 
War." 

While  the  state  of  the  nation,  under  the  "  thorough  '*  policy  of 
Charles  I.,  Laud,  and  Strafford,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  par^  of 
the  Petition  of  Eights,  the  Covenant,  and  the  Bemonstranoe  on 
the  other,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  suggest  the  question  of  sovereign 
prerogatives  and  civic  rights,  it  was  eminently  unfitted  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  social  polity,  for  "  passion  ruled  the  hour."     Snt 
Hobbes  was  most  favourably  situated  for  probing  the  secret  of  liis 
age.    He  had  seen  the  evils  of  civil  and  religious  wars  in  France, 
and  he  had  learned  in  Italy  the  spirit-deadening  influence  of  sacer- 
dotalism ;  he  had  felt  the  stir  of  the  new  philosophy  in  science,  and 
he  had  been  brought  to  consider  the  powerlessness  of  force   to 
attain  or  maintain  truth,  and  yet  he  had  been  so  circumstanced,  as 
to  have  lived  a  life  apart  from  the  jars  and  passionate  effervescences 
of  his  age  and  time.    Kot  only,  therefore,  could  events  reflect  tbexn- 
selves  on  the  clear  and  level  mirror  of  a  calm  mind,  but  he  could, 
with  less  of  the  error  of  passion,  or  interest,  reflect  upon  them.     Se 
bad  been  reserved  in  the  position  of  a  thinker,  while  most  o^lxer 
men  ^ad  been  compelled  to  assume  the  position,  either  in  art  or 
part,  of  actors.    The  year  1639  brought  with  it  the  sense  of   the 
irreconcilability  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nation,  unless  some  centre 
of  concession  could  be  discovered.    This  Hobbes  essayed  to  find. 
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nd  cirenlated  in  MS.  His  "  De  Cive/*  the  main  object  of  which  is 

to  demonBtrate  "  the  absolute  necessity  of  leagues  and  oontraots^ 

and  thence  the  rudiments  both  of  moral  and  of  ciril  prudence.** 

In  this  book  he  says,  "  I  have  also  been  yery  wary  in  the  whole 

tenor  of  mj  discourse,  not  to  meddle  with  the  civil  laws  of  any  pNsr* 

ticnlar  nation  whatsoever ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  avoided  coming 

ashore,  which  these  times  have  so  infested  both  with  shelves  and 

temnests."    This  production,  thoueh  not  then  printed,  "  occasioned 

maon  talk  of  the  author,  and  had  not  his  Majesty  dissolved  the 

Parliament,  it  had  brought  him  into  danger  of  his  life."    Hence 

when  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  Parliament  of  3rd  November,  1640, 

**  Mr.  Hobbes,  doubting  how  they  would  use  him,  went  over  to 

France,  the  first  of  all  that  fled,  and  there  continued  eleven  years, 

to  his  damage  some  thousands  of  pounds  deep." 

In  England,  these  eleven  years  were  full  of  mighty  commotion. 
Within  tneir  space  were  contained — the  impeacmnent  and  execu- 
tion of  Strafford,  the  abolition  of  the  High  Commission  and  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  civil  war,  the  adoption  of  the  Scottish  league  and 
covenant,  the  self-denying  ordinance,  the  execution  of  Laud,  the 
nrrender  of  the  king  to  uie  Scots,  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Englana>  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
dominion  of  the  Bump,  the  proclamation  and  flight  of  Charles  II., 
&c  The  surges  of  the  parties  during  this  period  are  indicated  by 
the  battle  names  of  Edgehill  and  Braddock  Down,  Wakefield  and 
Qudgrove  Field,  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  Selbj  and  Marston  Moor, 
Faseby  and  Kilsyth ;  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  is  shown  by  the  words 
Preston,  Drogheda,  Dunbar  and  Worcester. 

I^or  was  the  period  much  less  eventful  in  France,  where,  on  the 
death  of  Bicheheu,  Cardinal  Mazarin  became  chief  mimster,  and 
the  party  of  the  Fironde  opposed  the  Queen  mother  (Anne  of  Aus- 
tria), and  Mazarin.  These  were  the  years  of  the  wars  of  Turenne 
and  Cond^.  The  day  of  the  barricades  (26th  August,  1648)  was 
among  them,  and  they  saw  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia  the  close  of 
tiie  tmrty  years'  war,  and  the  security,  by  Protestantism,  of  the 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  conscience,  as  the  interpreter 
of  Scripture.    Louis  XIY.,  too,  was  declared  to  be  of  kingly  age* 

Amid  the  contentions  of  Parliamentarians  and  Boyalists  on  me 
one  hand,  and  of  Frondeurs  and  Lnperialists  on  the  other,  Hobbes 
ast  at  the  problem  of  his  philosophy — what  is  motive  power  F — with 
^Hgence  and  equanimity,  serenely  calm  and  sedately  self-confident, 
Soclidizing,  as  he  thought,  and  as  Mersenne  asserts,  science,  poli- 
ties,  and  morals,  from  one  inductively  gained  postulate,  that  "  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  conversant  about  those 
things  which  are  either  to  be  done  or  omitted,  for  the  constant  pre- 
aervalion  of  life  and  members  as  much  as  in  us  lies.''  These 
objects  are  to  be  attained  by  peace  only.  Man  by  nature  is  in  a 
state  of  w  ar ;  he  enters  into  a  state  of  peace  by  a  pact  or  covenant 
of  mutual  concession  or  resignarion  of  rights,  and  so  man  passes 
from  the  state  of  nature  into  civil  society,  whose  duty  ami  interest 
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ft  is  to  enforce  the  contracts  implied  in  its  incorponcte  heiof, 
**  There  is,"  he  asserts,  "  a  certain  cine  of  reason  whose  beginning 
is  in  ^e  dark ;  by  the  benefit  of  who^e  conduct  we  are  led,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hand  into  the  clearest  light.  So  that  the  principle  of 
traotation  is  to  be  taken  from  that  darkness,  and  then  the  light  to 
be  carried  thither  for  irradiating  the  doubts."  Under  the  investi- 
gations of  right  reason,  "were  the  nature  of  human  actions  as  dis- 
tinctly known  as  the  nature  of  quantity  in  geometrical  figures,  the 
strength  of  avarice  and  ambition,  which  is  sustained  by  the  erro* 
neous  opinions  of  the  vulgar  as  touching  the  nature  of  ri^ht  and 
wrong,  would  presently  faint  and  languish ;  and  mankind  shcmlA 
enjoy  such  an  immortal  peace,  that  unless  it  were  for  habitatioBt 
on  supposition  that  the  earth  should  grow  too  narrow  for  her  inha- 
bitants, there  would  hardly  be  left  any  pretence  for  war."  As, 
however,  we  intend  to  present  the  reader  with  an  analysis  of  TA# 
Leviathan,  in  which  Hobbes  has  incorporated  "  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning Civil  Doctrine,"  we  think  it  scarcely  advisable  to  try  td 
epitomize  this  exposition  of  liberty,  dominion,  and  religion. 

As  the  error  and  terror  of  civil  war  increased  around  hin^ 
Hobbes  more  emphatically  and  enthusiastically  engaged  in  hia 
demonstration  of  the  system  of  truth  of  which  he  held  the  clue, 
and  very  persistently  held  his  own  in  argument  against  aU  oomera. 
Hobbes  is  reported  by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  (controversial) 
"  Survey  of  The  Leviathan,**  as  "  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  great 
■wit,  some  reading,  and  somewhat  more  thinking;  one  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  foreign  parts  and  observation,  underBtan<ti 
tne  learned  as  well  as  modern  languages,  hath  long  had  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  philosopher  and  mathematician,  and  in  his  age 
hath  had  conversation  with  many  worthy  and  extraordinary  men, 
to  which,  it  may  be,  if  he  had  been  more  indulgent  in  the  more 
vigorous  part  of  his  life,  it  might  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  temper  of  his  mind;  whereas  age  seldom  submits  to  those 
questions,  inquiries,  and  contradictions  which  the  laws  and  liberly 
of  conversation  require;  and  it  hath  always  been  a  lamentatioa 
amont^st  Mr.  Hobbes'  friends,  that  he  spent  too  much  time  in 
thinking,  and  too  little  in  exercising  those  thoughts  in  the  company 
of  other  men  of  the  same  or  of  as  good  faculties ;  for  want  whereof 
his  natural  constitution,  with  age,  contracted  such  a  morosity  that 
doubting  and  contradicting  men  were  never  grateful  to  him"** 
(p.  2).  The  dogmatism  of  conviction  is  always  strong,  sometiaie* 
peremptory,  and  often  disacjreeable.  To  the  charge  of  being  con- 
fidently entrenched  in  his  opinions  Hobbes  has  made  reference  in 
the  following  terms : — "  This  I  am  sure  is  false,  that  any  man  living 
did  ever  hear  me  bragMjf  my  science  or  praise  myself  but  when  my 
defence  required  it.  Perhaps  some  of  our  philosophers  that  were 
at  Paris,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  same  learned  men  that  !t 
was  acquainted  with,  might  take  for  bragging  the  maintaining  of 
my  opinions  and  the  not  yielding  to  the  reasons  alleged  againat 
them.    If  that  be  ostentation  they  tell  the  truth ; "  and,  "  if  I  added 
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HklUk  my  aeqnamtanee  know  that  I  am  naturally  of  moderate  rather 
$Aa  of  boaating  speech,  you  would  not  believe  it ;  becanae  you  dia- 
tiogiush  not  between  that  which  is  said  upon  provocation,  and  that 
vjuch  ia  said  without  provocation,  firom  vain-glory."  **  Truly  I  re« 
member  not  an  angry  word  that  ever  I  uttered  in  all  my  life  to 
4^y  man  that  came  to  see  me,  though  some  of  them  have  troubled 
me  with  very  impertinent  discourse ;  and  with  those  that  argued 
with  ne,  how  impertinently  soever,  I  always  thought  it  more 
ckUxty  to  be  somewhat  earnest  in  the  defence  of  my  opinion,  than 
lgr.(^inate  and  affected  silence  to  let  them  see  I  contemned  them» 
orhaazkeiied  not  to  what  thev  said." 

jb  Paris  he  devoted  himself  very  much  to  the  study  of  Mathe* 
mtieif  holding  intercourse  on  thia  subject  with  Descartes,  Boberval* 
Sicranvmna  Verdusius.  (an  Aquitanian  nobleman  to  whom  in  1660 
be  dedicated  his  '*Ezaminatio  et  Emendatio  Mathematicss,") 
Gassiuidi,  Pranins  Nicero,  Eichard  White,  &c.  Speaking  of 
Mafthprnatirs,  he  had  said  in  his  "Human  Nature,*'  p.  72, 164D,~ 
"Xo  this  day  was  it  never  heard  of  that  there  was  any  controverey 
concerning  any  conclusion  on  this  subject;  the  science  whereof 
bib  nevertheless  been  continimlly  amplified  and  enriched  by  the 
toftdmiopa  of  most  difficult,  and  profound  speculation.  The 
MMOo  whereof  is  apparent  to  every  man  that  looketh  into  their 
iritings ;  for  they  proceed  from  most  low  and  humble  principles^ 
oridMit  «ven  to  the  meanest  capaoitv ;  going  on  slowly  and  with 
aiMt  eerapulous  ratiocination,  viz.,  nrom  the  imposition  of  names* 
thflf  infer  the  truth  of  their  first  propositions ;  and  from  two  of  the 
iot  a  Uiird;  and  from  any  two  of  the  three  a  fourth ;  and  so  on«, 
mawiipg  to  the  Steps  of  Science."  Though  Mersenne  names  him 
^Abd.  in  his  "  Cogitata  "  with  honour,  and  he  acquired  a  fair  re]>u- 
ti^  in  Paris  for  mathematical  ability,  yet  his  own  controvereiea 
OB  Utis  subject  are  among  the  most  bitter  and  the  most  disreputably 
MQchioted  disputes  in  the  records  of  the  quarrels  of  authors.  About 
tbs  year  1645  he  employed  himself  in  an  attempt  at  "  the  quadra- 
tore  of  the  circle/'  '*  I  have  been  asked,"  he  sajb,  **  sometimes,  by 
im4  as  saw  the  figure  before  me,  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  was  not 
9&tid  to  say  that  I  was  seeking  for  the  solution  of  that  problem ; 
bit  not  that  I  had  done  it.  And  afterwards  being  asked  of  the 
mssQOB^  I  have  said  I  thought  it  done."  He  subsequently  upheld 
^  eUun,  dogmatically,  to  having  successfully  accomplishea  thia 
intin  the  face  of  the  clearest  refutation.  His  method  of  quadra* 
tors  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Latin  works 
k  IColeaworth's  edition.  A.  De  Morgan  says,  "  Longomontanus^ 
fitfoted  by  Pell),  J.  B.  Porter,  and  Hobbes,  (refuted  by  TVallis),  are 
tkee  names  well  known  in  other  pursuits  which  must  go  down  to 
{Qilenty  aa  having  had  distinguisned  success  in  false  quadrature* 
Ois  works  of  the  last  against  G-eometry  and  Geometers  were  the 
ooBisquenoe  of  the  mortification  he  felt  at  not  being  admitted  to 
bue-tneeeeded  in  hia  attempt."*  .         I 
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When,  after  the  delivery  of  Cliarles  I.  to  the  FarliAmentary  Com- 
missioners,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  Prince  Charles  shoold, 
under  the  care  of  Lords  Oapel  and  Hopton,  take  a  journey  to 
Jersey,  whence  he  nassed  to  Fans,  "  Mr.  Hobbes  had  the  honour  to 
initiate  him  in  the  Mathematics,"  and  then  won  both  the  esteem 
and  alfection  of  the  heir  to  the  hotly-assailed  Crown  of  England. 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Hobbes  held  seyeral  discussions  on  Political 
Philosophy  at  different  times  in  his  seyeral  visits  to  the  City  of 
Letters  and  Pleasure,  and  resolutely  opposed  each  other's  views. 
Here,  though  enduring  "  all  the  straits,  necessities,  and  discomforts 
which  are  inseparable  from  banishment,"  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
"  a  gentleman  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  mind  whieh  he  wanted 
of  body,  being  in  all  other  respects  a  wonderful  person,"  received 
and  entertained  the  most  intellectual  company  of  Paris;  and 
.amongst  others,  Hobbes  and  John  Bramhall,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
DeiTv,  who  acted  as  his  Lordship's  chaplain.  These  two  persons, 
the  tiisbop  and  the  Philosopher,  afforded  great  intellectual  enter- 
itainment  to  the  Earl  by  tJieir  controversial  encounters  and  biok«r- 
ings,  and  their  eager  polemical  disputations. 

As  there  is  now  httle  notice  taken  in  our  literature  of  this 
Archiepiscopal  critic  of  Hobbes,  though  in  his  own  day  BramhaU 
was  little  less  noteworthy  than  Laud,  we  may  take  a  brief  glance 
of  his  career  and  his  works.  He  was  bom  of  an  ancient  familv  ia 
Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1693,  educated  in  the  Grammar  Scnool 
tiiere,  and  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Li  1623  he 
became  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  prebendary 
of  York  and  Eipon,  and  took  his  degree  as  D.D.  in  1630.  He  was 
invited  bv  Thomas  Viscount  Wentworth  (afterwards  Lord  Strafford) 
who  had  been  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland.  Here  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  in 
succession  to  George  Davenham  (1634),  Bishop  of  Deny,— in  both 
of  which  offices  he  greatly  enriched  himself,  and  laboured  diligently, 
and  with  some  success,  to  induce  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  accept 
the  Articles  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the 
influence  of  Laud.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  in  March,  1640-1,  and  imprisoned  along  with  some  others 
of  the  coadjutors  of  Strafford,  but,  by  the  interference  of  the  King, 
he  was  released,  though  not  acquitted.  He  retired  to  Yorkshire 
till  Cromwell  and  his  <' Ironsides"  had  defeated  the  Eoyalists  at 
Marston  Moor,  July  2nd,  1644.  Then  in  the  train  of  William 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Newcastle,  he  made  off  to  the  Continent.  The 
exiles  shortly  afterwards  found  their  way  to  Paris,  and  there  they 
formed  a  sort  of  colony  of  Eoyalists.  In  1645  Hobbes  and  the 
ex-bishop  of  Londonderry  were  brought  into  contact  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in  Paris,  and  there  the  talk  having 
fdlen  upon  Philosophical  topics,  and  notably,  of  course,  on  those 
subjects  which  had  been  specifically  treated  of  in  Hobbes'  book 
^On  Human  Nature,  or  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Policy," 
which,  after  having  been  circulated  in  MS.  and  much  read  and  talked 
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off  had  been,  in  May,  1640,  dedicated  to  the  Barl  as  '*  Goyernor 
to  the  Prince,  his  highness  (afterwards  Charles  II.),  and  one  of  hia 
Majesty's  (Charles  I.)  most  honourable  priyj  ooanoU,"  and  the  tldll 
more  recent  work  which  Hobbes  had  written  and  published,  being 
at  Paris,  **  De  Cire,"  of  which  Sorbi^re  had  written  an  epitome  in 
French,  for  which  Marsenne,  Gassendi,  &c.,  expressed  a  high 
admiration ;  and  the  English  translation  of  which  had  been  deoi- 
eated  to  Hobbes'  patron,  and  the  Earl's  relative,  William,  Earl 
of  Deronshire;  tne  tenets  contained  in  these  works,  though, 
accepted  by  many  clergy,  did  not  gain  the  approral  of  Dr.  Bram- 
hall ;  and  as  Hobbes  was  very  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  not 
remarkable  for  yielding  to  the  reasons  alleged  against  them,  eyen 
when  urged  mildly  and  calmly,  much  less  when  opposed  in  keen 
eontroyersy,  an  exceedingly  acrimonious  disputation  arose  be- 
tween the  ex-bishop  and  the  ex-tutor,  in  which  the  bishop  wrote 
down  some  sixty  objections  to  the  Hobbesian  philosophy ;— oesidet 
tiiese,  a  more  aggravated  and  aggravating  debate  arose  regarding 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  which,  of  course,  Bramhall  advocated  the 
former,  and  Hobbes  the  latter.  By  the  judicious  advice  of  the 
£ari  of  I9ewcastle — considering  that  debates  carried  on  by  word  of 
mouth  in  verbal  conferences  are  apt  to  be  passionate,  and  so  subject 
to  mistakes  ami  mis-statements — the  opponents  were  recommended 
to  press  home  against  each  other,  in  writing,  the  armments  on 
which  the  strain  of  the  discussion  seemed  most  to  rest.  JDuring  the 
rammer  (April— August)  of  1646,  the  written  animadversions  and 
contentions  were  placed  before  his  lordship  alone,  and  com- 
monicated  thereafter  to  the  respondents  in  either  case.  Hobbes  in 
tile  meanwhile  keeping  hold  or  the  Earl's  friendship  while  contro« 
verting 'the  opinions  of  his  episcopal  chaplain,  by  dedicating  to  him 
in  MS.  "A  Minute  or  First  Draught  of  the  Optiques,  in  two 
parts.  By  Thomas  Hobbes,  at  Paris,  1646,"  a  written  note  of  hia 
ideas  on  a  point  which  had  formed  the  topic  of  discourse  with 
his  lordship  about  sixteen  years  previously  at  Welbeck.  The  first 
part  of  this  tract,  On  Illumination,  has  not  been  published ;  the 
second  part  of  it.  On  Vision,  being  *'  perfected  "  in  Latin,  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  treatise  iSf  Somine,  The  interest  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Necessity  felt  by  a  gentleman  of  Hobbes'  acquaint- 
ance in  ^aris,  who  did  not  understand  English,  led  to  a  roquest 
that  Hobbes  would  permit  him  to  see  a  copy  of  his  notes  on 
the  question,  that  he  might  have  them  interpreted  to  him  bj 
a  young  Englishman.  Hobbes,  who  was  then,  1646,  residing 
in  Kouen,  forwarded  to  his  friend  his  copy  of  the  matters  he  had 
written  on  the  controversy  with  Bramhall,  and  the  young  English- 
man who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  MS.  having  taken  a  copy,  on 
hearing  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  issue  of  the  •*  LeviathSm,'* 
had  the  treatise  pr'mted  in  1652  to  catch  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
notoriety.  Hoboes  published  a  proper  edition  of  this  work  in 
1664.  Bramhall  replied  in  "A  Defence  of  True  Liberty,"  in 
answer  to  Hobbes'  *' Treatise  of  Liberty  and  I^ecessity,"  which  was 
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]Miblidied  in  LoimIoii  in  1666.  A  Bishop  Laner  abo  engaged 
m  the  eoniest.  Hobbes  pnblished  an  account  of  his  oontroT^r^ 
with  Bramhall  in  1656,  and  of  that  with  Laney  in  1670.  BramhaU 
had  isBued  a  work  entitled  "The  Catching  of  the  Leyiathan,'' 
in  1664  or  so,  and  he  now  patdiahed  a  ^  Castigation  of  Mr.  Hobbea* 
Last  Animadyeniona,  in  the  case  concerning  Liberty  and  UniTOTsal 
JS'eeessitj;  with  an  appendix  concwning  the  Catching  of  the 
Leviathan,  1668."  Hobbes  declares  he  had  not  heard  of  "The 
Catching  of  the  Leriathan  "  till  after  Bramhali's  death,  so  Httle  stir 
had  it  made;  and  he  published  "  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Bramhali's  Catch- 
mg  of  the  Leyiathan  "  a  short  time  afterwards.  Of  the  nature  oi 
the  dispute  between  Bramhall  and  Hobbes  an  idea  may  be  got  firom 
the  following  extract:— 

**  You  shall  find  in  this  little  Tolnme  the  questions  couoeriiing  neeessify, 
ftraedom^  and  ohanee,  which  in  all  ages  hare  perplexed  ^e  minds  of  carioua 
men,  lajq^ely  and  olearbr  disonased,  and  tbs  arguments  on  all  sides,  drawn 
from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  schools,  from 
natural  reason,  and  from  the  consequences  pertaining  to  oommon  life,  tndy 
alleged  and  sererally  weighed  between  two  persons,  who  both  maintain  thiiS 
men  are  free  to  <io  as  tb^  will,  and  forbear  as  th^  wiU,  The  things  they 
disawit  in  are,  that  the  one  holdeth,  that  it  is  not  in  a  man's  power  now  to* 
cbeoee  the  wUl  he  shall  hare  anon ;  that  chance  produoeth  nothing ;  that 
aU  erente  and  actions  have  their  necessary  causes ;  that  the  will  of  Ood 
makes  the  neoeeaity  of  all  things.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  maintaineth 
that  not  only  the  man  is  free  to  choose  what  he  will  do,  but  the  will  also 
to  choose  what  it  shall  will ;  that  when  a  man  willeth  a  good  action, 
God*B  will  conourreth  with  his,  else  not ;  that  the  will  may  choose  whether 
it  wiUf  or  not;  that  many  things  come  to  pass  without  necessity,  by 
chance ;  that  though  God  foreknow  a  thinff  shall  be,  yet  it  is  not  neoeasaiy 
that  that  thing  shall  be,  inasmuch  as  Gtod  seeth  not  the  future  as  in  ita 
causes,  but  as  present.  In  sum,  they  adhere  both  of  them  to  the  Scripture;, 
but  one  of  them  is  a  learned  school  diyine,  the  other  a  man  that  doth  not 
mudi  admire  that  kind  of  learning."  * 

It  is,  we  belieye,  generally  admitted  that  in  this  controyeny 
Hobbes  proyed  himself  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  arguing,  anci 
that  in  hia  writin(i;s  on  this  topic  the  self-determining  power  of  th& 
wiU  is  opposed  with  subtlety,  depth,  and  penetration  unsurpaaaed 
by  any  subsequent  writer  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  In  it^ 
indeed,  we  find  the  first  clear,  distinct,  and  unambiguous  statement 
0£  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  subsequentljr  wrought 
out  so  unhesitantly  by  Charles  Bray,  of  Coyentry,  in  seyeral 
able  works.  Sec  British  Controversialist,  September,  1867.  Dr. 
]BcainhaU  was  not  a  match  for  him  in  dialectics ;  out  this  controyersy 
excited  the  learning  and  ability  of  Ealph  Cudworth,  whose  yaat 
and  yarions  powers  were  brought  to  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
|/eot  in  consequence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  problem  it  discussed. 

*  f*homaa  Hobbes'  address  ''To  tlie  Beader,"  prefixed  to  **Tht  Qoaa^ 
^kms    acnomung   Liberty,  Necessity,  and   Chance,  deady   stated  and 
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Bmnhall  retnmed  to  England  at  the  Bestoraitioki,  and  was  made 
Arohbiahop  of  Araiagh  and  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ive* 
land,  and  died  in  1668.  His  *'  Life  and  Works  "  were  published  at 
Bsblin  in  1677,  and  baTo  been  republished  in  the  Library  of  Anglo^ 
Grtholie  Theology  at  Oxford,  1842-5. 

Tbongh  the  lioenoe  of  Paris  was  then,  at  now,  proyerbial,  yet 
tfe  **  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  "  was  not  attainabb  there. 
When,  in  March,  1651,  aftmr  the  news  of  Cromwell's  sveoeae  ait 
Bonbar  had  reached  U&e  Conrt  of  Sp^in,  Edward  Hyde  (Lord 
Ckiendon)  and  Lord  Cottington  were  dismissed  from  the  Court  of 
Spain,  where  they  had  been  endearoonng  to  negotiate  for  aid  to 
pbee  Prinoe  Charles  on  the  throne.  Lord  Clarei^on  took  up  hit 
issidenee  in  Paris  with  the  exiled  court.  Hobbea  and  he  met  fre* 
qasntly,  and  the  progress  of  the  new  work  on  whioh  the  author  of 
**De  Cive  "  was  engaged  formed  the  theme  of  discourse.  Thisnaw 
bode  was  printing  in  England  then,  and  its  author  reeeif  ed  a  sheet 
weekly  in  proof  to  correct  and  revise.  While  it  was  still  in  the 
press  flobbes  got  a  copy  of  it  engrossed  on  vellum,  in  a  marrelloos 
air  hand,  and  had  it  presented  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  his  pupil, 
afterwards  Charles  U.,  through  the  prince's  goremor,  his  patron's 
relative  and  his  own  friend,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 

**  On  the  first  leaf  of  the  manuscript  was  that  curious  frontispiece,  ex^* 
qmsitelj  drawn,  which  faces  the  LevUithan  in  this  as  in  the  earliest  edition. 
We  weU  remem|>er  our  first  gaze  at  that  singular  representation  when  its 
neaning  was  a  m jstery.  Philosophy  was  then  a  spell,  and  our  novitiate 
wonder.  What  a  celebrated  author  would  saj  on  any  metaphysical  ques- 
tian,  whether  innate  ideas  or  substantial  forms,  was  rather  an  exciting 
aftsr— verging  often  on  palpitation  of  the  heart — 

*  The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.' 

^  By  degrees,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  mystagogue  himself,  the 
caigmatical  becaime  plain.  Bising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
esith.  Leviathan,  in  human  form,  appears,  towering  above  the  hills.  A 
oovn  is  upon  his  head,  a  sword  in  bis  right  hand,  a  oruzier  in  his  lefL 
His  person  looks  as  if  wrapped  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  but,  on  nearer  intpeotioiu 
you  find  that  it  is  covered  with  figures  of  human  beings,  who,  in  their 
mahitudiDOus  aggregation,  compose  the  body  of  this  wonder  of  the  world 
—the  artificial  man.  Beneath  him  is  a  city,  in  which  a  church  is  the  most 
pcominent  object.  His  right  hand  represents  the  civil  power,  having 
iQpreme  sway  ,over  castles,  coronets,  ordnance,  anns,  banners,  and  th^ 
rtnfe  of  war;  his  left,  power  eoelesiaatical — an  episcopal  autocracy — 
Iwring  at  command  mitres,  colleges,  thunderboha  of  exoommunicationv 
lad  ibe  logic  of  schools^  the  lifter  demonstrating,  syllogistioally,  that  the 
t«Dporal  uid  spiritual  fnnctiona  must  be  united  m  one  sovereign  bead,  or 
cissthat  the  commonwealth  must  be  tossed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma^ 
isd,  by  the  one  or  the  other,  gored  to  a  miserable  death.  Such  siguifioanoe 
is4hflce  in  that  pictured  page/*  * 
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The  word  Zefnathan,  in  Soriptore,  signifies  a  great  iea-monstw, 
a  whale,  a  crocodile,  or  saurian  of  immense  size  and  terribleneea. 
This,  howerer,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  term  Leriathan  as  naed 
by  Hobbes  in  his  "  Discourse  of  Commonwealth."  It  is  there  used 
as  a  name  for  "  the  State,  in  Latin  Civitas,  which  is  bat  an  arti- 
ficial man ;  though  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natu- 
ral, for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended ;  and  in  which 
the  sovereignty  is  an  artificial  soul,  as  giving  life  and  motion  to  the 
whole  body ;  the  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of  judicature  and 
execution,  artificial  jot9»i«— reward  and  punishment,  by  which  £u- 
iened  to  the  seat  of  the  sorereignty  erery  joint  and  member  ia 
moTed  to  perform  his  duty,  are  the  nerves  that  do  the  same  in  the 
body  natural ;  the  wealth  and  riches  of  all  the  particular  membmrs 
are  the  strenath  ;  Solus  populi,  the  people's  safety,  its  business-^ 
eounsellors,  by  whom  all  thm^  needful  for  it  to  know  are  suggested 
onto  it,  are  the  memory  y  equity  and  laws,  an  artificial  reason  and 
wll;  concord,  health;  sedition,  sickness j  and  civil  war,  death,** 
**  The  multitude  so  united  in  one  person  is  called  a  commonwealth 
— that  great  Leyiathan,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  reyerently,  that 
mortal  God,  to  which  we  owe,  under  the  immortal  God,  our  peaee 
and  defence." 

The  title  of  the  book  runs  thus  :— "  Leyiathan ;  or,  the  Matter* 
Form,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical  and  CiviL** 
The  Dedication  bears  the  date  Paris,  April  15-25, 1651,  and  is 
addressed  "  to  my  most  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Godolphin, 
of  Godolphin  "  (or  Godolcao,  in  Corowall.) 

Francis  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Godolphin ;  his  eldest 
brother  was  that  Sir  William  GK>dolphin  who,  having  been  ambms- 
sador  from  England  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  became  a  convert  to 
Catholicism,  and  left  an  estate  in  England,  Spain,  Venice,  Some, 
and  Amsterdam,  to  the  value  of  nearly  £80,000  to  his  soul  as  his 
heir,  giving  in  charge  to  his  father  confessors  to  make  such  a  will, 
after  his  death,  as  i&ould  most  benefit  his  soul — the  result  of  which 
was  a  long-continued  appeal  to  law  in  the  difierent  countries  to 
show  that  a  man's  soul  can  lay  no  valid  claim  to  the  disposal  or 
enjoyment  of  his  mundane  assets.  His  second  brother  was  Mr. 
Sidney  Godolphin,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  while  on  his 
embasisy  to  France,  author  of  several  English  poems  and  translator 
of  "The  Loves  of  ^neas  and  Dido,  from  Virgil"  (1538).  He 
joined  the  royal  army,  and  was  killed  in  an  encounter  at  Chagford, 
in  Devonshire,  in  1643,  aged  thirty-three.  He  admired  Hobbes  as 
a  man  and  a  student,  and  left  him  £200.  "  He  was  pleased,"  says 
Hobbes,  "to  think  my  studies  something,  and  otherwise  to  obli^^ 
me  with  real  testimonies  of  his  good  opinion  great  in  themselvee, 
and  the  greater  for  the  worthiness  of  his  person ; "  and  again  he 
says,  "  I  have  known  clearness  of  judgment  and  largeness  of  fancy  ; 
strength  of  reason  and  graceful  elocution ;  a  courage  for  the  -wbx 
and  a  fear  for  the  laws,  and  all  eminently  in  one  man ;  and  that  ivaa 
my  most  noble  and  honoured  Mend,  Mr.  Sidney  Godolphin,  who 
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kting  no  man  nor  hated  of  any,  was  unfortunately  slain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  oiril  war,  in  the  public  qoarrel,  bj  an  ondia- 
eeraed  and  an  nndisceming  hand." 

Mr.  Francis  Gt>dolphin  was  the  father  of  the  Sydney,  Earl  of 
Oodolphin  (bom  1630),  who  serred  Charles  II.  in  war  and  in  peace, 
snd  who  held  high  offices  under  James  II.,  William  III.,  and 
Queen  Anne  as  one  too  honest  to  be  bribed,  too  selfish  to  be  left 
imemployed,  and  too  useful  to  be  done  without  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  Hobbist  in  the 
senteness  of  his  intellect,  the  caution  of  his  habits,  the  calculating 
ebsraoter  of  his  morals,  the  personal  worth  that  wanted  the  highest 
grace  of  pitriotism  and  the  trustworthiness  of  thorough  conviction. 

In  the  Dedication  the  author  asserts  for  himself  impartiality  in 
tkese  words : — "  I  know  not  how  the  world  will  reoeiye  it,  nor  how 
it  may  reflect  on  those  that  shall  seem  to  favour  it.  For  in  a  way 
beset  with  those  that  contend  on  one  side  for  too  great  liberty,  and 
on  the  other  side  for  too  much  authority,  'tis  hard  to  pass  between 
tike  points  of  both  unwounded : "  at  the  same  time  he  confesses  that 
"I  am  a  man  that  loye  my  own  opinion."  In  a  tract  entitled 
I*  Considerations  upon  the  reputation,  Slc,,  of  T.  Hobbes,"  written 
in  reply  to  some  animadrersions  of  John  Wallis,  D.D.,  the  mathe- 
matician, scholar,  and  divine,  he  affirms  that  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  **  Leviathan  *'  far  from  the  intention  either  of  disadvantage 
to  his  Majesty  or  to  flatter  Oliver  [Cromwell],  who  was  not  made 
Ph)tector  till  three  or  four  years  after.  .  .  .  What  was  Oliver 
when  that  book  came  forth  P  It  was  in  1650,  and  Mr.  Hobbes  re- 
turned before  1651.  Oliver  was  then  but  General  under  your 
masters  of  the  Parliament,  nor  had  yet  cheated  them  of  their  usorped 
power.  For  that  was  not  done  till  two  or  three  years  after,  in  1653» 
which  neitlier  he  (Hobbes)  nor  you  (Wallis)  could  foresee.  What 
title,  then,  of  Ouver's  could  he  pretend  to  justify  P  "  It  is  no 
iHght  proof  of  his  impartiality  of  intention,  though  it  by  no  means 
sabstantiates  his  success  in  attaining  impartiality,  that  while  he  was 
aocnsed  by  the  parliamentary  party  of  favouring  thesovereign  against 
them,  he  was  also  accused  by  the  Eoyalists  of  favouring  the  sove- 
reign^ of  Uie  people.  In  reference  to  the  latter  point  he  admits 
tiiat  Charles  II.  **  was  displeased  for  a  while,  but  not  very  lon^. 
Ihey  that  complained  of  and  misconstrued  his  writings  were  his 
Kajeety's  good  subjects,  and  reputed  wise  and  learned  men,  and 
tiiereby  obtained  to  have  their  misconstructions  believed  for  some 
little  tmie ;  but  the  very  next  summer  after  his'  (Hobbes)  coming 
away,  two  honourable  persons  of  the  Court  that  came  over  into 
England,  assured  him  that  his  Majesty  had  a  good  opinion  of  him  ; 
and  oUiers  since  have  told  me  that  his  Majesty  said  openly,  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Hobbes  never  meant  him  hurt.  Besides,  his  Maiesty 
ha^  used  him  more  graciously  t^ian  is  ordinary  to  so  humole  a 
person  as  he  is  .  .  •  and  testified  his  esteem  of  him  in  his  bounty." 

It  is  certain  that  even  so  late  as  1662,  ten  years  after  its  publi- 
sttion,  he  fdt  it  necessary  to  present  a  "  short  apology  "  to  the 


kinj?  for  hk  '*  Lemlhaa,"  and  hamblj  ta  "bM^eoh  lua  SftcBNit 
JMCajesty  not  to  believe  so  ill  of  him  apo&  reports  that  proceed  QfteBp 
and  may  do  so  now,  from  the  displeascure  whioh  ooBunooly  awsftta 
from  differences  in  opinion." 

This  work,  which  was  alternately  attacked  by  eithtf  party,  aaA 
leqnired  to  be  defended  against  both,  consists  of  four  main  di^ 
sions,  inclnding  in  all  forty -seven  chapters,  with  a  review  and  eon^ 
olnsion,  supplies  the  fullest,  the  best,  and  the  best  known  expositi«HI 
of  his  views  on  mind,  morals,  politics,  and  religioa.  The  topics t^f 
the  four  parts  are :  1.  The  matter  of  the  Leviatlum  and  the  arti£Lo€iir.; 
both  of  which  is  man.  2.  How,  and  by  what  covenantB,  it  m 
SMde ;  what  are  the  rights  and  just  power  or  authority  of  a  atMn^ 
rei^ ;  and  what  it  is  that  preserveth  or  dissdveth  it.  8.  What  is 
a  Christian  commonwealth  P  and  4.  What  is  the  kingdom  of  diUBh^ 
nessP 

The  first  part— Of  Man — oonsitts  of  aixftean  cfaaptars. 

(1)  Of  Sense.  ''  OonoevDing  the  thoaghta  of  man.'*  ^Singly,  they  ana 
erary  one  a  repreaentation,  or  appearance,  of  some  quality  car  other  aod- 
d«it  of  a  body  without  ue,  which  ia  commooly  oaUed  an  ol^eot ;"  ^'for 
there  is  no  oonception  in  a  man's  mind,  whioh  hath  not  at  first,  totally,  or 
by  parts,  been  bi^ottan  upon  the  organa  of  sense.  The  rest  are  derived 
from  that  original"  **  So  that  sense,  in  all  cases,  is  nothing  else  but  onr 
ginal  fancy,  caused,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  pressure;  that  is,  by  the  motion 
of  external  things  upon  our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  oigane  thereunl^ 
ordained." 

(2)  Of  Imagination.  **  After  the  object  is  removed  or  the  eye  shut,  W9 
still  retain  an  unage  of  the  things  seen,  though  more  obscure  than  nhea 
we  aee  it.  And  this  it  is  the  Latins  call  imagination,  from  the  image  made 
in  seeing  ;  and  apply  the  same,  thoueh  improperly,  to  all  the  senses.  But 
the  6h*eeks  call  it  fanc^,  which  signifies  appearance,  and  is  as  proper  to  one 
sense  as  to  another.  Imagination,  therefore,  is  nothing  bat  d^eoj^  ^emtti** 
**  Bnt  when  we  would  exprese  the  decay  and  signify  thatthe  sense  is  £idniig^ 
old,  and  past,  it  is  called  memory"  '*  Much  memory,  or  memory  oi  oMoy 
thiDgs,  is  called  emperisnes"  ^  The  imaginationa  of  them  that  sleep  tarn 
those  we  call  dreams"  Imagination  explains  apparitions  and  visiooa^ 
*'The  imagination  that  is  raised  in  man,  or  any  other  creature  endued  wiOx 
the  faculty  of  imagining,  by  words,  or  other  voluntary  signs,  is  that  wa 
generally  call  underttanding^  and  is  common  to  man  and  beast."  "  Xha# 
miderstanding  which  is  peculiar  to  man  is  the  understanding  not  only  his 
will,  but  his  conceptions  and  thoughts,  by  the  sequel  and  contexture  of 
the  names  of  things  into  affirmations,  negations,  and  other  forms  of  speech***' 

(3)  *'  Of  the  Consequence  or  Train  of  Imaginations  " — '*  that  succession 
of  one  thought  to  another,  whioh  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  disooorsa 
in  words,  mental  dUcouree."  **  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  auo- 
ceeds  indiffarently ;"  but  "it  shall  be  something  that  succeeded  the  saoM^ 
before,  at  one  time  or  another."  It  is  '*of  two  aorta;  1st,  unguiied, 
without  design,"  *'in  whioh  case  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wanderi** 
<*  Thought  is  quick ;"  2nd,  ''  regulated  by  some  desire  or  design  "— whiok 
also  is  of  two  kinds ;  (a)  **  when  of  anefiBBot  imagined  weaeok  ue  causes  tor 
means  to  produce  it;"  (ft)  '<  when  ima^ning  ao^^hing,  wbatteaver,  weaei)]^ 
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iJQ  Ihe  pMBfble  eSMa  fliftt  can  bj  it  be  prochiced  ;**  ^that  is  to  roj,  we 
ik&Ag^e  what  we  <nm  do  with  it,  when  we  hare  it." 

"The  diMJotove  of  the  miud  wiien  it  is  goremed  by  design  is  nothing 
btit  seddng,  or  the  fikmlty  of  InvenHon,**  '*And  sometimes  a  man 
^eeks  what  he  hath  lost.'  ''This  we  call  Semembranee  or  calling 
to  mind;  the  Latins  call  it  StminiscenHa,  as  it  were  a  re-conning 
of  onr  fonner  actions."  **  Sometimes  a  man  desires  to  know  the  erent  of  an 
action."  This  **is  called  foresight,  prudence,  or  providence;  and  some- 
times wisdom ;  tlioagh  snch  conjecture,  through  the  difficulty  of  obserring 
an  ciroomstancea,  be  rery  fallacious.*'  ^  The  present  only  has  a  being  in 
na^ae;  itaagipast  hare  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  bat  things  to  come 
hare  no  being  at  all ;  the^tfr^  being  but  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  applying 
the  sequela  of  actions  past  to  the  actions  that  are  present ;  which  with 
mo0t  certainty  is  done  by  him  that  has  most  experience,  but  not  with 
certainty  enoi^."  **  A  eiffn  is  the  erident  antecedent  of  the  consequent^ 
md  contrarily  the  consequent  of  the  antecedent."  "  As  prudence  is  a  pre- 
etmiptidn  of  the  future,  contracted  from  the  experience  of  time  past ;  so 
there  is  a  presumption  of  things  past  taken  from  other  things,  not  future 
but  past  also."  '*  But  this  conjecture  has  the  same  uncertainty  almost  with 
the  conjecture  of  the  future ;  both  being  grounded  only  upon  experience." 
**  Besides  sense  and  thoughts  and  the  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  of  man 
has  no  other  motion ;  though  by  the  help  of  speech  and  method,  the  same 
faculties  may  be  improred  to  such  a  height  as  to  distinguish  meu  from  all 
other  living  creatures."  **  Whatsoever  we  imagine  infinite.  Therefore  there 
is  no  idea  or  conception  of  anything  we  call  infinite  " — we  have  "  no  con- 
ception of  the  thing  but  of  our  own  inability.  And  therefore  the  name  of 
God  is  used,  not  to  make  ns  conceive  Him,  for  He  is  incomprehensible ;  and 
His  greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable ;  but  that  we  may  honour  Him." 

(4)  "Of  Speech."  "The  invention  of  printing,  though  ingenious, 
compared  with  the  invention  of  letters  is  no  great  matter."  "But  the 
most  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all  other  was  that  of  speech^  con- 
sisting of  names  or  appellstions  and  their  connection:  whereby  men 
register  their  thoughts,  recall  them  when  they  are  past,  and  also  declare 
them  One  to  another  for  mutual  utility  and  conversation."  "  The  general 
use  of  speech  is  to  transfer  our  mental  discourse  into  verbal,  or  the  train 
of  our  thoughts  into  a  train  of  words  ;  the  first  use  of  names  is  to  serve 
"for  marJce  or  notes  of  remembrance.  Another  is,  when  many  use  the  same 
words,  to  signify,  by  their  connection  and  order  one  to  another,  what  they 
conceive  or  think  of  each  matter  j  and  also  what  they  desire,  fear,  or  have 
any  other  passion  for.  And  for  this  use  they  are  called  signs.  Special 
Tiies  of  speech  are  these :  first,  to  register  what,  by  cogitation,  we  find  to 
Im  the  cause  of  anything,  present  or  past ;  and  what  we  find  thin^  pre- 
sent or  past  may  produce  or  effect ;  which,  in  sum,  is  acquiring  of  arts. 
Secondly,  to  show  to  others  that  knowledge  which  we  have  attained,  wliieh 
ii,  to  counsel  and  teach  one  another.  Thirdly,  to  make  known  to  others 
oar  wills  and  purposes,  that  we  may  have  the  mutual  help  of  one  another. 
^burthly,  to  ^ease  and  delight  ourselves  and  others,  by  playing  with  our 
Words,  for  pleasure  or  ornament,  innocently."  To  these  uses,  there  are  also 
Icmr  correspondent  abuses — viz.,  1st,  inconstancy  in  the  signification  of 
iWrds ;  2nd,  the  use  of  words  metaphorically ;  3rd,  the  use  of  words  falsely ; 
4lh,  the  use  of  words  to  grieve  and  injure.  "  In  all  which  ways  words  are 
tuttied  from  their  true  use,  and  speech  is  abused."    "  Speech  serveth  to  the 
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xemembniioe  of  the  oonaequeDoe  of  oauBes  and  efflwta,  by  tho  impothig  of 
names,  and  the  connection  of  them.  Of  names,  some  are  proper^  and  am- 
galar  to  only  one  thing,  as  P^ter^  and  some  are  oommtm  to  many  things,  aa 
«iaii,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  called  an  umoerMoli  there  being  nothing  in 
the  world  uniyersal  but  names ;  for  the  things  named  are  erery  one  of  them 
indlTidoal  and  singular ;"  **  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind  one 
thmg  only,  univerMb  recall  any  one  of  those  many.  And  of  names  oniTenal, 
aome  are  of  more,  and  some  of  less  extent ;  the  larger  comprehending  the 
less  large ;  and  some  again  of  equal  extent,  comprehending  each  other  red- 
prooally.**  **  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some  of  stricter 
signification  we  turn  the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  im^nned 
in  the  mind  into  a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations."  **  When 
two  names  are  joined  t(M[ether  into  a  consequence,  or  affirmation  i*'  ''if  the 
latter  name  signify  all  that  the  former  name  signifieth,'*  **  then  the  siBrma- 
tion,  or  consequence^  is  trues  otherwise  fo^."  "  True  md  false  are  attri- 
butes of  speech,  not  of  things.  And  where  speech  is  no^  there  is  neither 
tnUh  nor faUehoods  error  there  may  be."  "Truth  consisteth  in  the  ri^ht 
ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmations,*'  and  hence  the  propriety  of  setthng 
the  sigmfications  of  words  by  definitions.  "  For  the  errors  of  definitions 
multiply  themselves  according  as  the  reckoning  proceeds,  and  lead  men  into 
absurdities,  which  at  last  they  see,  but  cannot  avoid,  without  reckoning 
anew  from  the  beginning,  in  which  lies  the  foundation  of  their  errors. 
"In  the  right  definition  of  names  lies  the  first  use  of  speech,  which  is  the 
acquisition  of  science ;  and  in  wrong,  or  no  definitions,  lies  the  first  abuse ; 
from  which  proceed  all  false  and  sexiseless  tenets.*'  "  Natural  sense  and 
imagination  are  not  subject  to  absurdity.  Nature  itself  cannot  en  $  and  as 
men  abound  in  copiousness  of  language,  so  they  become  more  wise  or  more 
mad  than  ordinary."  "  For  wonb  are  wise  men's  counters,  the^  do  but 
reckon  by  them ;  but  they  are  the  money  of  fools."  The  Latms  caUed 
accounts  of  money  ratumee,  and  acoountiug  raUoeimatio  ;**  and  **  they  ex- 
tended the  word  ratio  to  the  hcvlty  of  reckoning  in  all  other  things.  The 
Greeks  have  but  one  word,  Xoyot^  for  both  ep^ek  and  retuon;  not  that 
they  thought  there  was  no  speech  without  reason,  but  no  reasoning  without 
speech  $  and  the  act  of  reasoning  they  called  tyUogiam^  which  aignifieth 
summing  up  of  the  consequences  of  one  saying  to  another." 

Diversity  of  names  may  be  reduced  to  four  general  heads,  1,  of  matter 
or  body ;  2,  of  accident  or  quality ;  8,  names  of  fancies  or  abstraction ;  4^ 
names  of  names  or  speeches.  Names  are  (1)  positive;  (2)  negative.  All 
other  names  are  but  insignificant,  new,  yet  undefined  or  contradiotoiy,  and 
inconsistent.  Understanding  is  "  nothing  else  but  conception,  caused  by 
speech."  **  In  reasoning  a  man  must  take  heed  of  words ;  wluch,  besides 
the  signification  of  what  we  imagine  of  their  nature,  have  a  signification  also 
of  the  nature,  disposition,  and  interest  of  the  speaker." 

5.  Of  reason  and  science.  '*  When  a  man  reatonetk^  he  does  nothing 
else  but  conceive  a  sum  total,  from  addition  of  pvcels  $  or  conceive  a  re- 
mainder, from  subtraction  of  one  sum  from  another."  **  In  what  matter 
soever  there  is  place  for  addition  and  eubtraction^  there  abo  is  place  fiur 
reason;  and  where  these  have  no  place,  there  reason  has  noUung  at  all  to 
do."  **  Bbabok  is  nothing  but  reehonrng^  that  is,  adding  and  subtracting 
of  the  consequences  of  general  names  agreed  upon  for  the  marking  and  stgnir' 
fyvng  of  our  thoughts  \  I  say  marking  them  when  we  reckon  by  our- 
selves, and  signifying,  when  we  demonstrate  or  approve  our  reckonings  to 
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otiterxusn."  **  The  iise  and  end  of  iCMcmU  not  the  finding  of  the  nun  and 
troth  of  one^  or  a  few  oonseqnenoet,  remote  from  the  first  definitions  and 
settied  significations  of  names,  bat  to  begin  at  these,  and  prooeed  from  one 
eoDsequence  to  another.  For  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  the  last  oonola- 
sion,  withoat  a  eertaintj  of  all  those  affirmations  and  negations  on  which 
it  was  grounded  and  inferred."  **  When  we  reason  in  words  of  genual 
signification,  and  fi&ll  upon  a  general  inference  which  is  false,  thooffh  it  be 
eommonlr  called  errors  it  is  indeed  an  abnuriiijff  or  senseless  speech." 

Absurd  oondusions  may  be  ascribed  (1)  to  want  of  method  m  not  begin- 
ning with  and  from  definitions ;  (2)  speaking  of  accidental  as  material  pro- 
perties and  wee  versa;  (3)  making  use  of  aiuJogies  hwn  things  external  to 
thinffs  internal ;  (4)  using  abstract  terms  as  if  they  indicated  realities ;  (6) 
nesling  of  accidental  properties  as  mere  words ;  (6)  metaphorical  speeches  % 
(7)  the  usinff  of  non-siiniificant  names  as  significant.  **  To  him  who  caa 
SToid  these  dings  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  any  absurdity.'* 

^  Season  is  not,  as  sense  and  memory  [are],  bom  with  us ;  nor  ^ttea 
by  erperienoe  only,  as  prudence  is ;  but  attained  by  industry ;  first  m  Mt 
impodmp^  of  names ;  and  secondly  by  getting  a  good  and  ordwly  method  in 
proceeding  from  the  elements,  which  are  names,  to  assertions  made  by  con- 
nection of  one  of  them  to  another,  and  so  to  syllogisms,  which  are  the  con- 
nections of  one  assertion  to  another,  till  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
oonsequencea  of  names  appertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand ;  and  that  is  it 
men  call  bcixncb.  And  whereas  sense  and  memory  are  but  knowledge  of 
ftot,  which  is  a  thing  past  and  irrerocable,  eeiemee  is  the  knowledge 
of  consequences,  and  dependence  of  one  fiust  upon  another,  by  which,  out  of 
that  we  can  presently  do,  we  know  how  to  do  something  else  when  we  will, 
or  the  like  another  time.'*  **  Beaeon  is  the  pace,  increase  of  eoienee  the 
iMy,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  the  endV  "As  much  experience  is  pm^ 
dtmee^  so  is  much  science  japMwoe.*'  The  '*  signs  of  science  are,  some  certain 
and  infallible,  some  uncertain.  Oertain,  when  he  that  pretendeth  the  science 
of  anything  can  teach  the  same—  that  is  to  say,  demonstrate  the  truth  thereof 
perspicuously  to  another ;  uncertain,  when  only  some  particular  erents  answer 
to  his  pretence,  and  upon  many  occasions  prore  not  as  he  says  they  must.*' 

(6)  Of  the  Toluntary  motions  commonly  called  passions.  '*  There  be  in 
animals  two  sorts  of  motions  peculiar  to  them,  rital  and  animal,  otherwise 
called  voluntary  motion.'*  "  The  imagination  is  the  first  internal  beffinning 
of  aU  voluntary  motion."  "  These  small  beginnings  of  motion,  within  the 
body  of  man,  before  they  appear  in  walking,  speaking,  striking,  and  other 
TisiUe  actions,  are  commonly  called  endeavour.  This  endearour,  when  it  is 
toward  something  which  causes  it,  is  called  appetite  or  desire,**  *<  And 
when  the  endeavour  is  from  ward  something,  it  is  generally  called  aversion,** 
'^Tbat  which  men  desire,  they  are  also  sai«i  to  love;  and  to  hate  those 
things  for  which  they  have  aTersion.**  <*  Those  things  which  we  neither 
desire  nor  hate  we  are  said  to  contemn**  **But  whatsoerer  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his  part  calleth  ^ood  / 
and  the  object  of  his  hate  or  aversion,  evil :  and  of  his  contempt,  vile  and 
imoonsiderc^le,**  ^^ Pleasure  or  delight  is  the  apparence  or  sense  of  ffood ; 
and  molesiaiion  or  displeasure  the  apparence  or  sense  of  evil.**  **  Of  plea- 
sures or  delights,  some  arise  from  the  sense  of  an  object  present,  and  those 
may  be  oall^  pleasures  of  sense**  *'  Others  are  pleasures  of  the  mind  of 
him  that  draweth  those  consequences,  and  are  generally  called  ^oy.  In  the 
like  manner,  displeasures  are  some  in  the  sense,  and  called  pain  ;  others 
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in  the  espeotttioii  of  oonteqnenoes,  and  are  oallad  prief,  lliaw  gfanpfe 
pMsions,  oidled  appHiU^  detire,  Icme^  atfenion,  kaU,  joy^  md  grirf^  hinre 
th«ir  names  for  diven  oonsiderations  diTonified." 

[Here  follow  definitions  of  the  sereral  simple  and  oomplex  paanons 
according  to  the  yiews  entertained  bj  the  author,  the  oommunioation  of 
which  would  occupy  mndi  more  space  than  we  can  allot  to  them  in  onr 
epitome.] 

**  When  in  the  mind  of  man,  appetites  and  ayertions,  hopes  and  fears^ 
oonoeming  one  and  the  same  thing,  arise  alternately,  and  divers  good  and 
eril  consequences  of  the  doing  or  omitting  the  thing  propounded,  oome 
suoceesiyelj  into  our  thoughts ;  so  that  sometimes  we  have  an  appetite  to 
it,  sometimes  an  arernon  from  it,  sometimes  hope  to  be  able  to  do  it,  some- 
times despair,  or  fear  to  attempt  it ;  the  whole  sum  of  desires,  ayenionay 
hopM,  and  fears,  continued  till  the  thing  be  either  done  or  thought  impos- 
sible, is  that  we  call  deliberation,^*  "  Will  therefore  w  the  laet  eippiiitv 
in  deliberating^* — the  latest  reeulte  of  the  exercise  of  all  the  interrenient 
desires  or  ayersions,  the  conclusion  to  whicli  the  passionate  nature  of  man 
comes  or  assents." 

(7)  Of  the  ends  or  resolutions  of  discourse.  "  As  the  last  appetite  in 
deliberation  is  called  the  will ;  so  the  last  opinion  in  search  of  the  truth  of 
past  and  future  is  called  the  judgment^  or  resolute  and  final  sentence  of 
nim  that  ditcourseth.  And  as  the  whole  chain  of  appetites  alternate,  in 
the  question  of  good  or  hhd,  is  called  deliberation  ;  so  the  whole  chain  of 
opinions  alternate,  in  the  question  of  true  or  fal§e,  is  called  doubt," 
**  When  the  discourse  is  put  into  speech,  and  begins  with  the  definitions 
of  wordsi,  and  proceeds  by  connection  of  the  same  into  general  affirmations, 
and  of  these  again  into  syllogisms  ;  the  end,  or  last  sum,  is  called  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified  is  that  conditional 
knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  words,  which  is  commonly 
called  soiEKCE.  But  if  the  first  ground  of  such  discourse  be  not  definitions ; 
or  if  the  definitions  be  not  rightly  joined  together  into  syllogisms,  then  the 
end  or  conclusion  is  opinion."  "  When  two  or  more  men  know  of  one 
and  the  same  fiwjt^  they  are  said  to  be  conscious  of  it  one  to  another ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  know  it  together."  "  When  a  man's  discourse  beginneth 
not  at  definitions,  it  beginneth  either  at  some  other  contemplation  of  his 
own,  and  then  it  is  still  called  opinion  ;  or  it  beginneth  at  some  saying  of 
another,  of  whose  ability  to  know  the  truth,  and  of  whose  honesty  in  not 
deceiving,  he  doubteth  not ;  and  then  the  discourse  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerning the  thing  as  the  person,  and  the  resolution  is  called  belief  and 
faith  :  faith  in  the  man,  belief  both  of  the  man,  and  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  sayp.  So  that  in  belief  are  two  opinions  j  one  of  the  saying  of  the  man, 
the  other  of  his  virtue." 

(8)  Of  Intellectual  Virtues  and^hefa?  Contraries.  "By  mrtuee  inteUse^ 
iual  are  always  understood  such  abilities  of  the  mind  as  men  praise,  value, 
and  desire  should  be  in  themselves."  **  These  virtues  are  of  two  sorts-  * 
natural  and  acqmired**  **  Natural  wit  consisteth  principally  in  two  things 
— eelentg  ofimagining^  that  is,  swift  succession  of  one  thought  to  another ; 
and  steady  direction  to  some  approved  end.  On  the  contrary,  a  slow 
imagination  maketh  that  defect  or  fault  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly 
called  dulness,  stupidity,  and  sometimes  by  other  names  that  signify  alow- 
ness  of  motion  or  difficulty  to  be  moved.  And  this  difierence  of  qijickneas 
is  caused  by  the  difference  of  men's  pasaions ;  that  love  and  diijike,  some 
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one  things  some  another ;  end  therefore  tome  men's  thouffhts  mn  one  w^, 
nine  another."  ^  As  for  acquired  wit,"  **  there  is  none  out  reason,  iHuoh 
iigroonded  on  the  right  use  of  speech,  and  prodaoeth  the  seienoes." 

(9)  Of  the  sereral  Suhjects  oi  Knowledge.  ^  There  are  of  knowledge 
tvo  kinds ;  whereof  one  is  knowledge  of  fitct,  the  other  knowledge  of  the 
oonsequeoce  of  one  affirmation  to  another.  The  former  is  nothing  else 
bat  sense  and  memory,  and  is  ahsolate  knowledge."  **  The  latter  is  called 
fldence,  and  is  conditional"  '*  The  register  of  knowledge  of  £sot  is  called 
liiitoiT ;  whereof  there  he  two  sorts :  one  called  natural  history,  which  is 
the  histoiT  of  such  facts  or  effects  of  nature  as  hare  no  dependence  on 
msn's  wilL"  **The  other  is  ciril  historr,  which  is  the  history  of  the 
Toluntary  actions  aS  men  in  commonwealths.  The  registers  of  scienee 
ue  such  books  as  contain  the  demonstrations  of  oonseqneneee  of  one 
affirmation  to  another,  and  are  commonly  called  books  if  philosophy  { 
wbereof  the  sorts  are  many,  according  to  the  dirersity  of  the  matter." 

(10)  Of  Power,  Worth,  Ac.  •*  The  power  of  a  man,  to  take  it  oniTer- 
n%,  is  his  present  means  to  obtain  some  future  apparent  good ;  and  is 
atber  original  or  instrumental.  Natural  power  is  the  eminence  of  the 
ficulties  of  body  or  mind  ;  as  extraordinary  strength,  fbrm,  prudence,  arts, 
eioquenoe,  liberality,  nobiUty.  Instrumental  are  those  powers  which,  ao- 
qoired  by  those  or  by  fortune,  are  means  and  instruments  to  acquire  more  i 
u  ziches,  reputation,  friends,  and  the  secret  working  of  God,  whidi  men 
can  good  luck." 

"The  greatest  of  human  powers  is  that  which  is  compounded  of  the 
powers  ofmost  men,  united  by  consent,  in  one  person,  nattural  or  civil,  that 
hss  ^  use  of  all  their  powers  depending  on  Ms  will ;  such  is  the  power  of 
a  oommonwealth :  or  depending  on  the  wills  of  eaoh  particular ;  such  aa 
is  tiie  power  of  a  faction,  er  of  dirers  factions  leagued."  **  Worthinees  is 
a  thing  difTerent  frt>m  the  worth  or  raiue  of  a  man  i  and  also  from  his 
merit,  or  desert,  and  conaisteth  in  a  particular  power,  or  ability  for  that 
whereof  he  is  said  to  be  worthy,  whi<m  particular  ability  is  usnaUy  named 
fitness  or  aptitude." 

(LI)  Of  the  difference  of  manners.  **  Felicity  is  a  continual  progress  of 
the  desire,  from  one  object  to  another ;  the  attaining  of  the  former  being 
ttiQ  but  the  way. to  the  latter."  <*So  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  put  for  a 
general  inclination  of  all  mankind  a  perpetual  and  restless  dewre  of  power 
after  power  that  ceaseth  only  in  death.** 

(12)  Of  reli^on.  *'  Seeing  there  are  no  signs,  nor  fruit  of  religion,  but 
in  man  only,  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  but  that  the  seed  of  i^igion  is 
also  only  in  man."  '*  And,  first,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  men,  to  be 
inqmsitlTe  into  the  causes  of  the  events  they  see,  some  more,  some  less ; 
but  all  men  so  much  as  to  be  curious  in  the  search  of  the  causes  of  their 
own  good  and  evil  fortune.  Secondly,  on  the  sight  of  anythins  that  hath 
a  beginning,  to  think  also  it  had  a  cause,  which  determined  the  same  to 
begin  then,  when  it  did,  rather  than  sooner  or  later.  Thirdly,  **Man 
obserreth  how  one  event  hath  been  produced  by  another,  and  remembereth 
in  them  antecedence  and  consequence :  and  when  he  cannot  assure  himself 
of  the  true  causes  of  things  (for  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  fortune  are  for 
the  moat  part  invisible),  he  supposes  causes  of  them,  either  such  as  his  own. 
fuicy  suggesteth,  or  trusteth  the  authority  of  other  men,  such  as  he  thinks 
to  be  his  friends,  or  wiser  than  himself.  The  two  first  make  anxiety." 
'^That  man  whidi  looks  too  far  before  him  in  the  care  of  future  tune 
1870.  • 
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htidx  no  repoBOi  nor  pause  of  liis  anxieir,  but  in  sleep.**  **  In  these  four 
things — opinion  of  ghosts,  ifipsonince  of  second  causes,  derotion  towards 
what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics — consisteth  the 
natural  seed  of  religion ;  which  by  reason  of  the  different  fancies,  judg- 
ments, and  passions  of  several  men,  hath  grown  up  into  ceremonies  so 
different,  that  those  which  are  used  by  one  man  are  for  the  most  part 
ridiculous  to  another.  For  these  seeds  hare  reoeiTed  culture  from  two 
sorts  of  men.  One  sort  have  been  they  that  have  nourished  and  ordered 
them  according  to  their  own  inyention.  The  other  hare  done  it  by  God's 
commandment  and  direction ;  but  both  sorts  hare  done  it  with  a  purpose 
to  make  those  men  that  relied  on  them  the  more  apt  to  obedience,  laws, 
peace,  charity,  and  civil  society.** 

^13)  Of  the  natiural  condition  of  mankind.  "Kature  hath  made  men 
equal  in  the  faculties  of  the  body  and  mind."  "From  this  equality  of 
ability  ariseth  equality  of  hope  m  the  attaining  of  our  ends."  In  the 
nature  of  man  we  find  three  principal  causes  of  quarrel.  First,  competition  ; 
seconidly,  diffidence;  thirdly,  glory.  The  first  maketh  men  invade  for 
gain ;  the  second  for  safety ;  and  the  third  for  reputation.*'  **  During  the 
time  men  live  without  a  common  power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe  they  are 
ju  that  condition  which  is  called  war ;  and  such  a  war  as  is  of  every  man 
against  every  man."  ''AH  other  time  is  peace."  "The  passions  that 
incline  men  to  peace  are  fear  of  death,  desire  of  such  things  as  are  necessary 
to  commodious  living,  and  a  hope  by  their  industry  to  obtain  them ;  and 
reason  suggeeteth  convenient  articles  of  peace  upon  which  men  may  be 
drawn  to  agreement.  These  articles  are  they  which  otherwise  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature." 

(14)  Of  natural  laws  and  of  contracts.  "The  riffht  of  natiure  is  the 
liberty  each  man  hath  to  use  his  own  power,  as  he  wiU  himself,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  life,  and  conse- 
quently of  doing  anything  which,  in  his  own  judgment  and  reason,  he  shall 
conceive  to  be  the  aptest  means  thereunto.  By  liberty  ia  understood, 
aceording  to  the  proper  significaticm  of  the  word,  the  absence  of  externa} 
impediments."  ^  A  law  of  nature  is  a  precept  or  general  rule,  found  out 
by  reason,  by  which  a  man  is  forbidden  to  do  that  which  is  destructive  of 
his  life,  or  taketh  away  the  means  of  preserving  the  same,  and  to  omit  that 
by  which  he  thinketh  it  may  be  best  preserved.  For  though  they  that 
epeak  of  this  subject  used  to  confound  ^if^  and  lex  (right  and  law),  yet 
they  ought  to  be  distinguished,  because  right  consisteth  in  liberty  to 
do  or  to  forbear ;  whereas  law  determineth,  and  bindeth  to  one  of  them  ; 
60  that  law  and  right  differ  as  much  as  obligation  and  liberty,  which  in 
one  and  the  same  matter  are  inconsistent."  "  It  is  a  precept  or  general 
rule  of  reason.  First,  that  every  man  ought  to  endeavour  after  peace, 
aa  far  as  he  has  hope  of  obtaining  it ;  and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  that 
he  may  seek  and  use  all  helps  and  advantages  of  war."  Second,  "  lliat  a 
man  be  willing,  when  others  are  so  too,  as  far  £orth  as  for  peace  and 
•  iefence  of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  lay  down  this  right  to  all 
'  liings,  and  be  contented  with  so  much  liberty  against  other  men  at  he 
would  allow  other  men  against  himself." 

"The  mutual  transferring  of  risht,  is  that  which  men  call  contract.** 
*''AU  contract  is  mutual  translation  or  change  of  right."  "Signs  of 
contract  are  either  express  or  bjr  inference."  "The  matter,  or  subject, 
of  a  coyenant,  is  always  aomethmg  that  fislleth  under  deliberation;  for  to 
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eormBBt  is  an  act  of  the  wilL"  **  Men  are  freed  of  their  ooTviants  two 
ways;  by  performing,  or  by  being  forgiven.  For  performance  is  the 
nataral  end  of  obligation ;  and  forgiveness,  the  restitation  of  liberty ;  as 
being  a  retransferring  of  that  right  in  which  the  obligation  consisted/' 

(15)  Of  other  laws  of  nature.  Third.  ''That  men  perform  their  core- 
Dsnts  made."  "  In  this  oonsisteth  the  fountain  and  original  of  justice." 
"The  nature  of  justice  oonsisteth  in  keeping  of  valid  covenants;  but  the 
TiHdity  of  covenants  begins  not  with  the  constitution  of  a  civil  power 
sniBcient  to  compel  men  to  keep  them,  and  then  it  is,  also,  that  propriety 
begins."  **  Justice,  therefore,  tbuat  is  to  say,  keeping  of  a  covenant,  is  a 
role  of  reason,  by  which  we  are  forbidden  to  do  anything  destructive  to  our 
lifie,  and  consequently  a  law  of  nature."  Fourth.  '*  That  a  man  which 
noeiveth  benefit  from  another  of  mere  grace,  endeavour  that  he  which  giveth 
it  have  no  reasonable  cause  to  repent  him  of  his  good  wilL"  Fifth. 
*Comphusance,  that  is  to  say,  that  every  man  strive  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  rest."  Sixth.  *'  That  upon  caution  of  the  future  time,  a 
man  ooght  to  pardon  the  offences  past  of  them  repenting,  desire  it.'* 
Ssfenth.  "  That  in  revenges,  that  is,  retribution  of  evU  for  evil,  men  look 
not  at  the  greatness  of  tbe  evil  past,  but  the  greatness  of  the  good  to 
ibUow."  Eighth.  ''  That  no  man  by  deed,  word,  countenance,  or  gesture^ 
declare  hati^  or  contempt  of  another.  The  breach  of  which  law  is 
commonly  called  contumely."  Ninth.  "That  every  man  acknowledge 
another  for  his  equal  by  nature.  The  breach  of  this  precept  is  pride.  On 
this  law  dependeth  another.  Tenth.  That  at  the  entrance  into  conditions 
of  peace,  no  man  require  to  reserve  to  himself  any  right  which  he  is  not 
content  should  be  reserved  to  every  one  of  the  rest."  Eleventh.  "  If  a 
man  be  trusted  to  judge  between  man  and  man,  it  is  a  precept  of  the  law 
of  nature  that  he  deal  equally  between  them."  Twelfth.  ''That  such 
things  as  cannot  be  divided,  be  enjoyed  in  common  if  it  can  be,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  the  thing  permit,  without  stint,  otherwise  proportionably  to 
the  number  of  them  that  have  right."  "  But  some  things  there  be  that 
cannot  be  divided,  nor  enjoyed  in  common.  Then  the  law  of  nature, 
vdiich  prescribeth  equity,  requireth,  Thirteenth,  that  the  entire  rights  or 
else  making  the  use  alternate,  the  first  possession,  be  determined  by  lot." 
And  therefore.  Fourteenth,  those  things  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  commoOy 
nor  undivided,  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  the  first  possessor;  and,  in  soma 
cues,  to  the  firstborn  as  required  by  lot."  Fifteenth.  "  That  all  men  thai 
mediate  peace  be  allowed  safe  conduct."  Sixteenth.  '*They  that  are  at 
controversy  submit  their  right  to  the  judgment  of  an  arbitrator."  **  Seeing 
every  man  is  presumed  to  do  all  things  in  order  to  his  own  benefit.  Seven- 
teenth, no  man  is  a  fit  arbitrator  in  his  own  cause."  "  For  the  same  reason, 
Eighteenth,  no  man,  in  any  cause,  ought  to  be  received  for  arbitrator,  to 
whom  greater  profit,  or  honour,  or  pleasure  apparently  ariseth  out  of  the 
victory  of  one  party,  than  of  the  other."  '*  And,  Nineteenth,  in  a  contro- 
my  of  fret,  the  judge  being  to  give  no  more  credit  to  one  than  to  the 
other,  if  thero  be  no  other  arguments,  must  give  credit  to  a  third,  or  to  a 
third  and  fourth,  or  more,  for  else  the  question  is  undecided  and  left  to 
&roe,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature."  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable 
and  eternal ;  for  injustice,  ingratitude,  arrogance,  pride,  iniquity,  accepta- 
tion of  p^Bons,  and  the  reet  can  never  be  made  lawful"  "  The  science  of 
time  laws  is  the  true  moral  philosophy.    For  moral  philosophy  is  nothing 
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else  bat  the  soienoe  of  wb»t  it  good  and  eril  in  the  conTenation  and  aocaety 
of  mankind. 

(16)  Of  persons,  authors,  &c,  **  A  person,  is  he  whose  words  and  actions 
are  considered  either  as  his  own,  or  as  representing  the  words  or  actions  of 
another  man,  or  of  any  other  thing,  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  whether 
truly  or  by  fiction.  When  they  are  considered  as  his  own,  then  is  he  called 
a  natural  person ;  and  when  tliey  are  considered  as  representing  the  words 
and  actions  of  another,  then  is  he  a  feigned  or  artificial  person."  "  Of 
persons  artificial,  some  have  their  words  and  actions  owned  by  those  whom 
they  represent.  And  then  the  person  is  the  actor ;  and  he  that  owneth  hia 
words  and  actions,  is  the  author;  in  which  case  the  actor  acteth  by 
authority.*'  "A  multitude  of  men  are  made  one  person  when  they  are 
by  one  man,  or  one  person,  represented ;  so  that  it  be  done  with  the  consent 
01  erery  one  of  that  multitude  in  particular."  "  And  because  the  multitude 
naturally  is  not  one,  but  many,  they  cannot  be  understood  for  one,  but 
many  authors ;  of  everything  their  representative  saith,  or  doth  in  their 
name.'*  "  And  if  the  representative  consist  of  many  men,  the  voice  of  the 
greater  number  must  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  them  all."  '*  Authors 
conditional,  are  generally  called  sureties." 

[Here  endeth  Part  I.,  and  we  must  adjourn  further  analysis  till  another 
opportunity  comes  round.] 


What  bvooxss  ov  Books  ? — These  come  out  in  legions,  season  after 
season,  representing,  in  addition  to  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  of 
different  kinds,  a  considerable  accumulation  of  actual  material ;  of  paper, 
ci  metallic  types,  of  ink,  of  millboard,  of  cloth,  of  leather.  What  b^mes 
of  all  this  matter?  What  sort  of  proportion  do  the  number  of  books  that 
are  .sold  bear  to  those  that  are  brought  out  ?  And  again,  of  those  that  are 
•old,  what  becomes  P  Those  that  we  see  on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  or  even 
lying  about  upon  tables  and  chiffbnniers,  are  but  a  sma^I  percentage  of  the 
number  continuaHy  issuing  from  the  press.  What  becomes  of  the  thousand- 
paged  novels  which  appear,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  course  of  every  season  ? 
How  does  it  happen  that  our  rooms,  are  not  entirely  surrounded  with  full 
bookshelves,  or  that  there  exists  in  any  apartment,  ball,  or  passage,  any 
vacant  portion  of  flat  space,  unoccupied  by  books,  on  which  to  put  things 
down  P  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  are  cast  upon  the  world  every 
year,  and  have  been  since  one  is  afraid  to  say  when.  Where  are  they  all  at 
this  present  wiiting  ?  The  booksellers'  shops  furnish  an  account  of  some, 
the  librarians  of  others,  and  some  the  trunkmakers  and  the  buttermen 
know  about;  bat  the  rest,  where  are  they  P — All  the  Tear  Round. 
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l^ligion. 


AEE  THE  8ACEAMENTS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SALVATION? 

▲FFIEMATITX  JL£TICL1.~II« 

It  ia  from  no  desire  to  foment  or  adyocate  Sacramentarianism 
that  we  feel  onrselyes  called  apon  to  maintain  the  affirmatiye  of  the 
question  whioh  has  been  put  before  the  readers  of  this  Serial  for 
controrersial  consideration.    It  is  because  we  feel  and  are  con- 
rinced  in  our  inmost  heart  that  the  observance  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  New  Testament  is  incumbent  on  Christians  and  essential  to 
salTation— unless  there  are  exceptional  circumstances  in  an^  special 
ease  whioh  hinder  the  doe  and  proper  engagement  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  simple  and  solemn  as  tney  are,  which  each  of  the  sacra- 
ments requires.    It  is  true  that  the  Sacramentarians  do  affirm  that 
certain  sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation ;  but  they  also  assert 
that  there  are  other  secondary  ones  which  are  not  generally  neces- 
sary for  salration,  though  some  of  them  are  highly  valuable  in 
themselres,  their  graces,  and  results.    The  opener  on  the  negative 
of  this  question  took  an  ingenious  method  of  acquiring  credit  for 
liberali^  of  sentiment,  exhaustiveness  of  statement,  and  pertinence 
of  debate,  combined  with  ease  of  victory,  when  he  took  the  word  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  treated  the  discussion  as  one 
referring  to  sacraments  of  all  sorts ;  for  he  thus  secured  that  among 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  his  readers  he  would  have  fire- 
sevenths  of  his  case,  at  least,  granted  to  him  without  any  conten- 
tion, however  ineffective  his  arguing  might  be.    We  do  not  think 
this  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  query.    All  Protestants— except, 
perhaps,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends— agree  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  are  two,  and  two  only — Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  though  in  the  Church  of  England 
certain  forms  of  rituid  which  are,  by  Bomanists,  regarded  as  sacra- 
mental, are  retained,  they  are  retained  by  the  large  majority  of  its 
officiating  ministers  as  religious  observances  fit  and  convenient,  by 
their  solemnity,  to  impress  and  improve,  but  are  deprived  in  their 
usage  of  them  of  their  sacramental  character.    The  Bitualists  in 
the  Church  of  England  only  go  so  far  as  to  recommend,  not  to 
enforce,  a  belief  in   the   Romanistic  sacraments;   and  even  the 
Church  of  Eome  itself  does  not  declare  that  the  Seven  Sacraments 
are,  to  all  and  each,  essential  to  salvation.    In  this  way  it  is  easy 
to  gain  an  apparent  victory,  but  it  cannot  be  a  real  conquest  in 
argumentation.    It  sweeps  a  vast  field,  it  is  true,  with  the  warfare 
of  words ;  but  it  comes  in  contact  only  with  the  forces  of  the  oppo- 
sition at  two  points— those  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  Baptism. 


We  not  only  do  not  defend,  we  oppoini  and  deny,  the  BO-called 
sacraments  of  Penance,  ConfirraatioD,  Holy  Orders,  Matrimony* 
and  Extreme  Unction ;  and,  besides,  we  do  not  approre  of  Sacra- 
mentarianism  in  its  affirmation  and  advocacy  of  the  sacraments 
bein^,  in  tliemselyes,  possessed  of  the  power  of  conferring  a  real 
intenor  graoe  upon  the  recipients— even  though  they  be  not  faithful 
and  repentant.  Neither  do  we  think  it  requisite  for  the  efieotive 
and  beneficial  administration  of  the  sacraments  that  they  should  be 
communicated  or  imparted  by  persons  who  acquire  a  spiritual  fit- 
ness for  the  instrumental  conferring  of  them  by  being  in  some  way 
divinely  authorized  and  commissioned  to  impart  or  employ  them. 
Al though,  therefore,  we  dissent  very  widely  from  the  Saoramenta- 
rians  in  their  opinions,  we  yet  believe,  as  we  think  most  memben 
of  Christian  communities  do,  that  the  saeraments  are  essential  to 
salvation ;  and  we  propose  to  advance  a  few  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  view  of  the  question. 

And  we  would  first  of  all  affirm  that  the  saeraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Shipper  are  memorial  ordinances  or  institu- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  to  be  a  Christian,  and  that  is,  to  those  who 
have  heard  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  essential  to  being  saved,  we 
must  remember  and  obey  Christ ;  not  only  His  character,  but  His 
law,  not  only  His  sacrifice  of  Himself,  but  the  ceremonials  by  which 
He  desires  that  these  may  be  commemorated.  Jesus  has  given  two 
simple  and  expressive  institutions,  capable  of  universal  adoption 
and  easy  of  observance,  as  bequests  to  His  Church  in  all  time  coming, 
and  both  of  these  are  in  their  essence  memorial.  He  who  most 
graciously  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid 
wem  not :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  who  has  also 
affirmed  that,  unless  we  become  as  little  children,  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  has  instituted  and  ordained  a  siniple 
and  significant  symbol  to  indicate  our  becoming  the  children  of  His 
kingdom — a  rite  of  naturalization  or  adoption  into  the  family  of 
those  who  profess  to  have  received  Christ.  This  is  tiie  ordinance 
of  Baptism,  an  institution  which  Jesus  adopted  from  His  fore- 
runner, John  the  Baptist,  as  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the  cletniiess 
of  heart,  purity  of  nature,  regeneration  of  life,  acceptance  of  and 
trust  in  a  purincation  imputed  or  imparted  to  us,  and  not  our  own, 
which  are  implied  in  becoming  Christians ;  for  ''  by  one  Spirit  are 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body  ;  whether  we  be  Jews  or  (rentiles ; 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into 
one  Spirit"  (1  Cor.  xii.  13).  Hence  there  is  "one  Lord,  ona 
Paith,  one  baptism  "  (Ephes.  iv.  5). 

Jesus  commanded  His  apostles  to  "  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Matt,  xzviii.  19).  Paul  represents  Ananias  as  saying  to 
him,  when  he  had  been  called  to  repentance,  "And  now,  why 
tarriest  thou  P  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Acts  xxii.  16).    It  is  ^dent 
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;)ibat  Jesus  gar^  His  oommandinent  to  be  obcfred;  that  Anuiiad 
tiiongiit  it  was  a  duty,  and  that  Paul  acquiesced  in  Hs  interpireta- 
^on  of  the  commaudment  as  binding  on  Christians.  As  a  memo- 
rial of  Christ's  mediatorial  work  for  us,  Baptism  is  essential  to 
.salvation. 

In  the  institution  of  the  saorament  of  the  Eucharist  we  have  an 
express  iniunctdon  of  Jesus  to  '*Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 
It  18  clearly  a  memorial  feast,  and  those  who  have  received  or  pro- 
fess to  be  animated  bj  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  cannot  but  admit  that 
they  ought  to  "  do  this  as  a  memorial  of  their  Saviour ;  that  if  t^ey 
wimn^lj  fail  to  do  this  "in  remembrance  of  Him,*'  tben  thev  are 
despismg  His  commandment,  neglecting  to  show  their  faitbful 
remembrance  of  Him ;  and  are,  in  fact,  either  forgetful  or  dedant 
of  Him.  Those  who  do  so  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  in  the  Way 
of  salvation.  They  are  "  gone  aside ;'  they  are  "  children  of  dis- 
obedience." Wherefore  I  ar^ue  that  the  observance  of  the  sacra- 
ments at  right,  proper,  and  suitable  seasons  is  essential  to  salv^tpon. 

God  has  always  manifested  Himself  in  symbol  in  accommodation 
to  the  weakness  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
associative  capacities  of  their  understanding.  The  Sabbath  is  ap- 
pointed as  a  holy  day  to  induce  in  us  habits  and  thoughts  of 
worshipful  holiness.  He  instituted  the  rainbow  as  a  memorial  of 
mercy;  making  it,  in  fi^t,  the  visible  Sabbath  of  the  sky.  The 
Passover  was  given,  not  only  as  a  memorial,  but  as  a  trj^e — a 
memorial  of  mercies  nassed,  and  a  type  of  the  sure  me^ies  laid  up 
in  JesuB  Christ  for  all  who  believe  on  His  name. 

Tbe  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  representative  of  the  new  heart  or 
new  birth,  the  spiritual  regeneration  or  entire  change  of  the  princL- 

Jles  of  our  life  which  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  imp}ie9. 
t  is  a  simple  and  striking  symbol  by  which  to  speak  to  the  sonl  of 
the  perennial  commandment  of  God,  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean, 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do 
evil;  learn  to  do  well"  (Isa.  i.  16,  17). 

It  is  a  fact  that  **  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us  *' 
il  Cor.  V.  7) ;  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  a  symbol  of. the 
broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  our  Lord  presented  before  us,  and 
we  partake  of  the  symbols  of  strength  and  of  joy  to  indicate  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  ''the  strength  of  our  heart  ana  our  portion  for 
ever,"  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  whole  heavens.  That  we 
should  have  realizing  views  of  the  work  and  character  of  Jesas 
Christ  is  essential  to  salvation;  and,  as  the  appointed  means  by 
which  this  is  to  be  done,  we  contend  that  the  observance  of  these 
sacraments  is  also  necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to 
«how,  figure  out  to  ourselves,  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come. 

Again :  the  sacraments  are  witnessing  ordinances.  By  partalping 
■of  them  we  give  public,  potent,  and  patent  testimony  that  we  are 
<€hriBt's— that  we  have  made  our  election  of  the  wa^  of  life,  and 
that  we  have  pledged  ourselyes  before  Heavep  and  m  the  ey^  of 
^n  to  be  true  and  conscientious  followers  of  Him  whom  our  sins 
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liETe  pierced.  It  will  sorely  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  we  oo^ht 
to  give  evidence  of  our  faitb,  that  we  should  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  of  spirit  the  Lord  who  bought  us,  that  we  should  neither 
shirk  nor  shrink  from  duty.  "  Whosoever/'  saith  the  very  Lord 
Himself, ''  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  also  before  my  FaUier  which  is  in  Heaven ;  but  who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  mj 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven "  (Matt.  z.  31,  32).  It  seems  to  me 
incredible  that  any  one  who  has  read  this  passage  can  believe 
that  the  observance  of  the  sacraments  is  not  essential  to  salva- 
tion. His  disciples  forsook  '  im  and  fled  is  said  to  their  dis- 
grace— how  much  beti  r  are  we  if,  when  His  table  is  spread  for 
His  erring  children,  we  absent  oorselves  from  the  seats  at  the 
Lord's  table?  Are  we  not  faithless  friends,  forsaking  the  aa- 
aembling  of  ourselves  together  in  the  hour  of  witnessing  and 
proof?  Are  we  not  virtually  denying  our  Lord?  and,  if  we  deny 
Aim,  He  will  deny  us  (2  Tim.  iv.  12).  Baptism  is  a  witnessing  to 
the  Church  that  we  have  forsaken  the  world ;  and  the  Eucharist  ia 
a  testimony  given  to  the  Church  and  the  world  that,  as  for  ua, 
whatever  others  may  do,  we  will  serve  the  Lord,  and  have  no  more 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  henceforth,  bat 
have  our  fellowship  with  those  who  assemble  in  God's  house  for 
€k>d's  service,  and  who  endeavour  to  be  mindful  of  His  command- 
ments. 

Jesus  has  promised  that  by  these  sacraments,  rightly  partakenT>f, 
He  will  apply  certain  blessinj^  to  our  souls.  "  As  many  of  you  aa 
have  been  baptized  into  Chnst  have  put  on  Christ "  (dral.  iii.  27). 
**  He  that  beheveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  "  (Mark  xvi.  10). 
In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  bread  is  "  the  Communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ,"  and  the  wiiie  is  "  the  Commonion  of  the  blood  of  Chnst " 
(1  Cor.  X.  16, 17) ;  and  Jesus  has  said,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  xmto 

'ou.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His 

flood,  ye  have  no  life  io  you  "  (John  vi.  63). 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  then,  that  the  tenor  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  (jbspels  is  to  the  eflect  that  the  sacraments  are  essential  to 
salvation ;  ana  that,  though  those  who,  having  faith,  have  not  had 
opportunity  to  engage  in  them,  may,  and  indeed  we  should  say,  will 
be  saved ;  yet  those  who,  having  faith  and  opportunity,  abstain  or 
refrain  from  their  observance,  are  verily  guuty ;  for  unto  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  required.  Jesus  did  not 
refuse  to  undergo  the  baptism  of  John  that  He  might  fulfil  all 
righteousness ;  nor  did  He  refrain  f^om  engaging  in  and  partaking 
of  the  feasts  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  though  He  was  the  reality  of 
which  they  were  but  the  shadows.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of 
the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  Ood,  to  confirm  the  promises 
made  UDto  the  fathers  "  (Bom.  xv.  8).  In  the  presence  of  such  an 
example  of  sacramental  observance.,  who  shall  venture  to  gainsay 
the  statement  founded  on  it,  that  the  sacraments>  are  essential  to 
•al?ation  P  ed  by  C^OC  JKcclbsta. 
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CHBunijnTT  ia  a  tmI,  inbstantiye  religion,  a  honkftde  faith  in 
God,  through  Jatus  Christ,  loading  and  binding  man  to  obedience, 
lore,  and  true  sanctity ;  a  system  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths, 
designed  for  the  highest  welmre  of  man.  But  it  is  not  a  stiff  hard, 
imbeoding,  arrogant  system  of  institutions,  ceremonies,  and  ob- 
seiranoes,  full  of  outward  form  and  imposing  rituaL  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  those  who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
troth ;  in  spirit,  boMUse  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  outward 
fonn  profiteth  nothing ;  in  truth,  because  6od  is  a  Gkd  of  truth, 
ind  we  are  to  be  Gk)dBke.  The  repetition  of  creeds,  the  signature 
of  articles,  the  adherence  to  prescrioed  forms,  do  not  constitute  the 
ordinance  of  worship.  It  is  not  the  ritual  of  any  denomination  of 
Chriitian  fellowship,  but  the  word  which  Jesus  speaks  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  soul  which  are  spirit  and  life.  These  words  Christians  are 
to  keep  with  reverential  care,  treasuring  them  as  sacred,  and 
f;^iarding  them  from  corruption  by  others  or  degradation  by  our* 
•ekes.  Every  deviation  from  the  instructions  of  Jesus  regarding 
His  will  and  the  will  of  the  Father  is  wrong,  and  all  things  which 
leid  the  heart,  mind,  habits,  and  inmost  spirit  of  man  from  Christ 
to  gymbols  or  ceremonies  constitute  deviations,  and  are  injurious  to 
the  gpirit  of  man.  Hence  we  say  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of 
trpei  and  shadows,  of  observances  and  ritual,  but  a  substantive 
nugion — one  in  which  Mosaism  is  abolished,  and  the  typical  ia 
displaced  because  the  truth  has  come. 

Christianitry  is  a  new  covenant.  The  Mosaic  law  was  a  school* 
master  to  bnng  men  to  Christ.  It  was  an  outward  compelling^ 
force,  and  was  full  of  forms  for  the  training  of  men,  but  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  an  inward  impelling  force,  and  is  free  from  ceremoniaL 
**  There  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  before 
lor  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof  "( Hebrews  vii.  18) ; 
and  redemption  is  offered  unto  us  by  a  great  high  priest,  *'  who  ia 
inade  not  after  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  oower  of  an 
endless  life  "  (Hebrews  viL  16).  We  are  justified  by  faith,  not  by 
obierrances ;  the  just  not  only  do  live  but  shall  live  by  faith  ^ 
"faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  thin^ 
not  seen."  The  very  spirit  and  life  of  the  Christian  does  not  lie  in 
things  seen  and  temporal,,  but  in  faith  in  the  unseen  yet  eternal 
realities  of  GK)d  in  Christ,  reconciling  tiie  world  unto  Himself. 
Ontward  ordinances  are  shadows,  but  the  true  Christian  is  a 
member  of  a  holv  priesthood,  whose  duty  it  is  to  offer  up  spiritual 
ncrifioe,  acceptaole  to  Grod  by  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  outward  ceremonials,  such  as  the  so-called  sacraments,  are  not 
essential  to  salvation ;  that  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  followed  by 
its  proper  consequences— repentance,  love,  endeavour  to  obey  God. 
latber  than  man— are  alone  essential  to  the  soul's  supreme  welfare. 

The  great  aim  of  our  Lord's  instructions  while  on  earth  was  to 
withdraw  men  from  reliance  on  the  ceremonial  observances  of 
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religion,  from  resting  in  and  upon  them,  as  possesaed  of  efficacy ; 
and  to  impress  on  them  that  reli^oii  was  a  tning  of  the  heart  and 
life.  Was  He  tlien  likely  to  inttitate  any  observanoes  in  Hit 
Church  which  should  have  the  same  tendency  to  concrete  themselFea 
into  priestly  ceremonial  and  mere  ritual  observance,  and  so  repeat 
and  reproduce  the  same  effects  in  His  new-coyenant  Churon  as 
had  occurred  in  the  Old  Testament  one — Pharisaic  ceremonialism  P 
Assuredly  no  I  Christ  our  Passoyer  was  once  slain,  and  that  once 
for  all ;  the  bread  to  be  eaten  by  believers  was  the  unleayened  bread 
of  sincerity  and  truth — the  very  nature  of  Jesus ;  the  wine  which  was 
to  be  partaken  of  was  the  wine  of  His  kingdom— the  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  He  communicateth  to  them  who  belieye. 

When  He  said  *'  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink 
indeed  "  (John  yi.  55),  did  not  He  speak  of  "  the  spirit  which,  they 
that  beliere  on  Him  should  receive  P  "  (John  vii.  39).  These  con- 
siderations incline  us  to  think  that  P.  S.  A.,  when  he  interprets 
man's  duty  as  being  to  receive  the  Sacraments  (p.  94)  as  oaths  to 
and  witnesses  for  God,  has  made  a  mistake ;  for  faith  is  the  pledge 
we  give  to  Christ,  followed  by  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  to 
all  the  duties  of  holiness  and  truth,  which  His  law  demands  in 
order  that  we  may  be  like  Him.  He  is  not  a  Christian,  any  more 
than  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwardly.  He  is  only  so  who  ia  one 
inwardly — rites  and  ceremonies,  passovers  and  circumcisions,  bap- 
tisms and  communions  in  this  matter  avail  nothing,  but  a  new  lite. 

Baptism  is  spiritual.  That  only  is  baptism  into  Christ's  king- 
dom which  is  done  by  the  water  which  Jesus  shall  give,  as  "  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life  "  (John  iv.  14) — e^en 
"  rivers  of  living  water"  (John  vii.  38).  "Jesus  himself  baptised 
not "  (John  iv.  2) ;  think  ye  if  baptism  had  been  essential  to  sal- 
vation Jesus  would  have  neglected  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  P — 
would  we  not  have  had  an  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  apostles? 
— but  all  that  they  boast  of  is  being  baptised  into  His  death*  and 
that  was  a  baptism  with  which  neither  thej^  nor  we  are  able  to  be 
baptized  except  through  His  grace  in  imputing  it  to  us,  and  mskking 
us  partakers  in  it. 

]!^owhere  is  the  communion  supper  represented  as  hein^  of 
general  institution  binding  on  Christians.  Jesus  had  many  disciples* 
but  none  of  them  were  present  at  this  feast.  Only  the  apostles 
partook  of  it— and  one  of  them  was  a  traitor,  so  that  even  m  this 
one  significant  fact  we  see  that  it  was  not  essential  to  salvation — 
nor  indeed  endued  with  saving  grave. 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  essential  to  salvation ;  nothing  else  really 
is.  Let  us  get  this,  and  do  not  let  us  trust  in  the  priestly  sacrm- 
ments  or  the  outward  ceremonials  of  institutions.  Let  us  be  sacred 
in  heart  and  in  life ;  and  may  we  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  within 
oi.  A.  T.  H. 
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OUGHT  EDUCATION  TO  BE  SETTLED  ON  THE  PEIN- 
CIPLE8  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OE  THE  UNION  P 

THB  uiriojr*— VI, 

Thb  singolar  ease  of  the  Fasting  Girl  of  OaermarUien  has  occupied 
public  attention,  and  excited  a  pCTfectly  "  umbrageons  multitude  " 
of  leaders  from  the  common  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  these 
haye  stimnlated  the  Government  into  a  prosecution  of  the  parties 
implicated  in  the  starvation  of  the  poor  misguided  martyr  ot  fraud 
or  mistake.  But  how  many  multitudes  of  human  spirits,  idl 
instinct  with  high  powers  of  thought,  have  been  compelled  to  fast 
from  the  true  met  of  the  soul  witnont  one  compunctious  word  or 
imetuous  leader,  till  it  became  a  political  question  and  a  party 
erj!  One  case  of  starvation  in  the  streets  of  London  will  fill  next 
dar's  papers  with  sensation  articles ;  but  the  existence  of  multi- 
tades  of  starring  and  starved  minds  occasions  little  surprise,  and 
few  strong,  stinging  expostulations  with  the  State  and  the  Choroh 
against  such  waste  of  manhood  and  spiritual  power. 

'*How  many  a  rustie  Milton  has  passed  by. 
Stifling  tbie  speechleM  l<»ging8  of  his  h^irt 
In  unvemitting  drudgery  and  care ! 
How  man^  a  Tulgar  Cato  has  oompeUed 
His  eneraiet,  no  bnger  tameleis  then. 
To  moold  a  pin  or  fabrioate  a  nail ! 
How  many  a  Newton,  to  whose  passiye  ken 
Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinity 
Were  only  specks  of  tinsel  fixed  in  heayen, 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town !  ** 

If  we  ask  who  it  was  that  saw  and  strove  to  remedy  this  waste  of 
tital  thought  and  mental  energy  divine — who  endeavoured,  not 
only  to  awaken  sympathy,  but  succeeded  in  eliciting  effort  that 
sneh  things  should  be  no  longer,  it  would  only  be  common  honesty 
to  answer  and  admit  that  they  were  and  are  those  who  hold  the 
principles  of  the  Union ;  and  I  think  not  a  little  confusion  of  face 
OQght  to  sufiuse  the  cheek  of  the  League  and  its  advocates  when 
^th  compels  Uiem  to  assent  to  the  accusation  that  not  to  them  is 
doe  the  endeavour  and  the  efibrt  which  have  been  exerted  to 
remedy  the  educationless  state  of  England. 

The  League  has  started  on  the  principle  that  education  has  be- 
come a  poUtioal  and  industrial  necessity — that  we  require  some 
neaas  to  tame  our  masters,  the  newly  enfranchised  i  and  that  we 
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muBt  have  an  educated  set  of  workmen  to  enable  nfl  to  oompete'i^ 
the  wealth-making  markets  of  the  world.    It  is  not  primarily  in  thd 
interests  of  education,  but  of  political  safety,  of  Parliamentan 
partizanship,  and  of  commercial  progress  and  middle-class  numej^ 
making  that  thej  haye  become  such  sudden  converts  to  and  entknj 
siastic  supporters  of  State  education.    For  jears  on  years  the  adroj 
cates  of  eaucation  as  a  necessity  of  the  human  spirit,  as  the  tnk 
training   of  a   man's   life,   hare   been  labouring  to  secure    th^ 
spread  of  education.    They  haye  established  Sunday  schools,  Hui 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Society  for  me  Promotiod 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  the  Home  and  Colonid  School  SooietyJ 
the  NatisM  School  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  all  the 
yarious  deyelopments  of  which  these  haye  been  the  sources ;  tiieyi 
haye  founded  Normal  Schools  and  inyented  systems  of  edaoation, 
and  they  haye  enlisted  on  the  side  of  education  a  large  amount  of 
actiye  sympathy  and  pecuniary  support.    That  they  haye  not  been; 
able  to  cope  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  and  so  may  be  said 
partially  to  haye  failed  in  fulfilling  their  design,  and  supplying  the 
whole  wants  of  the  nation,  has  not  been  their  fault,  but  tne  fault  of 
those  who  now  accuse  them  of  failure ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  had 
the  so-called  patrons  of  education  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  League,  done  their  duly  as  the  yoluntaries  in  education  haye 
done,  the  whole  land  would  haye  been  by  this  time  in  possession  of 
a  complete  machinery  for  educating  the  entire  population.    But 
there  haye  always  been  people  to  whom  the  reproof  might  be 
addressed,  "  Ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grieyous  to  be  borne,  and 
;e  yourselyes  touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers." 
t  may  safely  be  said  that  it  was  not  Secularists,  but  Christians, 
who  haye  built,  maintained,  and  spread  oyer  England  such  schools 
as  it  has ;  and  that  the  Christian  efibrts  of  those  who  haye  done 
such  earnest  work  in  the  past  haye  a  right  to  recognition  in  the 
present,  inasmuch  as  their  labour  has  proyed  itself  sincere,  while 
the  League  has  only  been  writing  beautiful  and  perfect  schemes  on 
paper,  and  all  the  while  withholding  their  own  hands,  and  encou- 
raging other  people  to  withhold  their  hands,  from  the  practical  duty 
of  the  braye  and  the  true. 

The  League  tauntingly  says  to  the  Union,  Bring  forth  your 
reasons,  eyen  your  strong  reasons,  wherefore  we  should  not  di^mss 
from  educatiye  influence  all  that  Voluntaryism  and  Christianity 
haye  done ;  and  the  Union  may  justly  retaliate  with  the  question^ 
What  haye  ye  done  that  education  should  be  handed  oyer  to  you 
for  management ;  you  who  haye  left  undone  anything  you  could  in 
regard  to  education  P  But  the  claim  of  the  educationists,  who  haye 
so  long  striyen  to  ^ye  training  such  as  hath  *'  the  promise  of  this 
life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,"  has  strong  reasons  for  its  bebg 

granted.  £492.941,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of  all  the  local 
uties  connected  with  the  management  of  schools,  is  a  iiretty  good 
set  of  reasons,  and  forms  tolerably  good  eyidences  of  earnestness;, 
and  this  sum,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  wholly  exhaust  the  amount 
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ftid  amoDfi^  Tolimtaries  for  eduoatioii.  A  threepenny  rating,  it  is 
otimated  by  Mr.  Forsier,  would  yield  about  a  million  and  a 
maiter ;  so  that,  in  tmth,  the  maintainers  of  these  schools  hare 
been  Tolnntarily  paying— though  they  do  not  form  a  hundredth 
ptrt  of  the  population — ^more  than  a  third  of  what  the  League  pro- 
jpoiet  to  raise  by  rates ;  while  they  have  elicited,  in  school  pence, 
M  much  as  half  the  sum  firoposed  to  be  leried  by  rates.  This  is  an 
Mtoal  Kain,  as  it  gires  eyidence  of  the  yalue  attached  by  the  people 
ftenuelTes  to  the  education  reoeiyed.  From  these  two  sources  the 
port?  at  present  engaged  in  conducting  education  already  realise  as 
BQeh  as  the  League  proposes  to  raise  oy  its  maximum  rate. 

M.  S.  A.  B.  asserts  (p.  196)  that  Yoluntaryism  has  failed  at  both 
ends  in  securing  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  yet  he  thinks 
that,  though  Yoluntaryism  is  not  good  enough  for  the  inculcation 
of  reading,  writing,  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  it  is  quite 
good  enough  for  the  teaching  of  rehgion,  the  fourth  £  being  quite 
iiferior  in  importance  to  the  traditional  "  three." 

M.  S.  A.  B.  has  adyocated  a  principle  that  he  does  not  carry  half 
6r  enough.  If  school  should  be  school,  and  church  church,  ought 
Bot  shop  to  be  shop,  and  field  field ;  market  market,  and  fair  fairP 
Then  how  simply  eyery  thing  will  go  on !  In  church  we  shall  each, 
Bt&T  as  we  haye  opportunity,  '*  loye  opr  neighbours  as  ourselyes;*' 
Imt  in  the  market  we  shall  play  the  game  of  **  beggar  my  neigh- 
boor;"  in  church  we  shall  abstain  frcmi  "  rioting  and  drunkenness ;" 
bot  in  the  fair  we  shall  leaye  the  diurch  and  its  foolish  super- 
ititionB  behind  us,  and  "  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;"  in  the  church 
10  shall  mete  out  to  each  other  with  eyen  balances ;  but  in  the  shop 
ve  ihall  act  so  that  to  each  article  sold  it  may  be  said,  "  thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting ;  in  the  church  our 
nle  shall  be,  "Speak  ye  eyery  man  the  truth  to  his  neigh- 
boor:  execute  judgment  and  peace  in  your  gates ;"  but  in  the  field 
ve  shall  not  hesitate  "  to  remoye  our  neighbour's  landmark."    This 

voold  come  of  carrying  out  the  principles  of  M.  8.  A.  B.  to  their 
^;  and  we  fear  that  the  secularization  of  thought,  training, 
|<^ing,  and  impulse  will  yery  truly  tend  to  produce  such  a  state  of 


An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  adyocates  of  the 
league  scheme  to  carry  away  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  actiye 
«id  eamsst  of  the  religious  bodies,  e,  ff.,  Wesleyans  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  by  the  fallacious  cry  of  "religious  equality."  The 
l^oasoe,  howeyer,  adyocates  no  such  thing ;  it  adyocates  trreligious 
fqoali^.  The  secularization  of  rate  or  State  supported  schools  is, 
itt  reality,  the  State  and  rate  endowment  of  infidelity :  is  the  use  of 
u^  influence  and  ^wer,  the  pMstige  and  the  money  of  the  special 
pttiah  and  the  entire  country  for  the  adyancement  of  infidelity.  It 
oies  out  against  reli^ous  uniformity,  but  it  really  means  irrebgpous 
JEMformity.  It  claims  religious  enfranchisement;  whereas  it  in 
with  aims  at  the  establiehment  of  irreligious  conformity.  The 
waeation  it  datms  is  to  be  io,  for,  and  of  the  world ;  it  is  to  be 
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acUipted  to  and  to  mak^  man  a  thinking  animal,  not  a  thinkiiy 
spirit.  It  is  eompnlBOTy  State  infidelity  which  it  seeks,  while  it 
merely  and  mildly  caUs  it  unseetarianism.  It  resembles  a  soheuM 
for  making  honesty  compulsory  and  theft  impossible  hj  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  propertjr ;  it  u  not  what  it  semns.  Does  it  not  indi- 
cate a  aefeot  in  perspionity  that  the  more  extreme  Dissenters  are 
allowing  themselves  to  be  led  into  opposition  to  the  Bduoation  Bill 
—-not  uiroogh  dislike  of  education,  but  through  jealousy  of  the 
Estf^lished  Church,  thus  allying  themselves  with  the  natural 
enemies  of  all  religion  in  preference  to  giving  their  deliberate  voice 
for  the  religious  training  of  the  young  in  the  essentials  of  goepel 
truth? 

It  may  be  a  triumph  of  sectarianism  to  expel  all  sects  from  the 
schodroom ;  but  is  such  a  triumph  cheaply  or  dearly  purchased  by 
the  expunging  of  religion,  not  only  from  the  schools,  out  from  the 
hearts  analives  of  the  pupils  P  Is  educated  heathenism  so  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  Christian  denominations  that  they 
would  prefer  the  universal  endowment  and  State  patronage  of  in- 
fidelity— under  the  name  of  unsectarianism — ^to  the  moderate, 
conscience-saving  measure  of  religious  teaching  which  the  Gk>veni- 
ment  Bill  proposes  and  supposes  r  We  do  thmk  that  the  strange 
spectacle  of  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  believers  in  Chrut 
and  Christianity,  and  of  the  m^st  thorough  and  unhesitating  oppo- 
nents of  Jesus  and  His  claims,  forming  a  confraternity  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  moderate  and  wise  scheme  of  education  brought  forward 
by  the  Grovemment  and  accepted  by  the  Union,  ought  to  make 
men  pause  before  they  adhere  to  the  League,  which  has  brought 
about  such  a  state  of  matters.  Shall  we  make  our  schools  the  pro- 
pagators of  infidelity  and  secularism ;  and,  while  we  offer  to  respect 
the  consciences  of  all,  shall  secularism,  armed  by  the  State,  over- 
ride our  consciences  and  compel  us  to  give,  and  to  receive,  and  to 
pay  for,  the  irreligious  education  of  the  young,  and  to  compel  them 
to  grow  up  without  any  fear  of  God  before  9ieb  eyes  P  Hitherto 
rehgion  has  been  incorporated  with  education ;  henceforth  infidelity 
is  to  be  made  compulsory  and  religion  voluntary,  in  order  that 
irreligious  equality  may  be  established. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  emdk>yed 
by  former  writers.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the  plan  of  the  Union 
were  adopted,  there  would  not  be  in  one  parish  out  of  a  hundred 
any  hesitation  about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  school;  nor  any  objec- 
tion made  to  ihe  appointment  of  a  Christian  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress ;  and  it  might  easily  be  arranged  in  the  odd  one  here 
and  there  to  give  the  use  of  the  schoolroom  at  stated  hours  for  the 
reli^ous  lessons  of  the  sects  which  saw  fit  to  assert  the  right  of 
making  the  school  the  scene  of  sectarian  squabbles.  Local  taction. 
and  imnerial  taxation  are  both  hea^  enough.  The  League  advieea 
us  to  throw  away  a  million  of  money  and  much  work,  as  well  as 
many  buildings,  and  to  begin  anew  by  putting  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion on  the  rates  and  taxes ;  but  the  Union,  wisely  arguing  that  a 
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bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  hnsh,  reoommenda  as  to  keep 
and  use  the  money  we  have,  and  try  to  ^et  more.  The  League,  in 
fact,  desires  the  pnbHc  endowment  of  secularism,  the  public  repu- 
diation of  Christianity,  and  the  general  advancement  of  worldliness. 
This  would  deform  wisdom  into  craft,  and  intellect  into  a  curse  of 
selfishness.  Hence  we  approve  of  the  Union,  and  disapprove  of 
the  League.  W,  L, 

THE  LEAGUE.— VI. 

KiTioviL  Education,  as  a  subject  of  political  debate,  now  occupies 
10  prominent  a  place  among  the  topics  of  public  interest,  and  is  so 
profoimdly  agitating  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  imagine  we  are  destined  to  witness,  at  no  remote  period,  a  verifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Bright's  striking  prediction  that  in  less  than  three 
years  after  an  extension  of  the  suffrage- a  complete  system  of 
national  education  would  be  established.  The  nation  is  becoming 
dirided  into  two  great  sections  or  parties,  which  division  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  diversity  of  thought  prevailing  on 
the  education  question.  That  scheme  which  enlists  on  its  side  the 
dearest  and  the  strongest  current  of  public  opinion  and  sympathy 
vill  erentually  receive  legislative  sanction  from  the  imperiiu 
GoTemment.  Practical  and  concrete  legislation  is  necessarily 
pccded  by  public  controversy,  and 'as  that  legislation  wiU  hie 
Wd,  in  the  main,  on  the  principles  which  receive  support  from 
the  people,  it  is  deeply  important  that  our  views  on  this  question  of 
education  should  be  as  sound  and  as  practicable  as  possible.  P.  0.  S. 
(peaks  disparagingly  and  contemptuously  of  popular  agitation  on 
great  political  questions,  and  affirms  that  "  we  generally  legislate 
in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure.'*  Unquestionably,  modem  legislation 
a  distinguished  from  the  legislation  of  a  more  remote  peri(xi  by  ita 
doser  and  distincter  sympathy  with  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
people.  Can  P.  O.  8.  point  to  any  express  instance  in  which,  by 
pusing  a  political  measure  in  consonance  with  the  popular  will  as 
expressed  oy  public  agitation  and  dincussion,  we  have  '*  legislated 
in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure  "  P  The  legislation  of  the  last  thirty 
Tears  has  indisputably  been  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  secured 
lor  lis  a  wider  cfxpansion  of  popular  liberty,  and  greater  material 
prcnperity  as  a  nation.  With  regard  to  the  t^o  great  questions  to 
vHich  P.  O.  8.  alludes,  the  Beform  and  Irish  Church  questions,  I 
deny  that  we  legislated  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure.  On  the 
wntrary,  is  it  not  notorious  that  nearly  every  eminent  living 
Btstesman  has  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  shodld,  bv  suc- 
c^Te  administrations,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unsettled  for 
80  long  a  period  P  I  deny  that  there  is — as  the  argument  of  P.  0. 8 . 
K^ci  to  snow — any  necessary  connection  between  hasty  and  ill- 
wondered  legislation  and  popular  agitation.  The  people  can  only 
^fflade  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  questions  before  them  by 
^loie  questions  being  agitated  and  discussed ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  both  the  League  and  the  Union  have  contributed  immensely 
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to  the  formation  of  jaat  and  enlightened  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
education,  bj  the  diffusion  of  infoimation  and  the  exposition  of 
opposite  views  and  principles,  in  which  their  labours  hare  mainly 
consisted. 

According  to  one  well  able  to  treat  of  this  subject,  the  two 
schemes  of  education  presented  to  our  view  in  this  debate  are  dT 
*'  essentially  opposite  principles."  We  conceive  that  this  is  chiefly 
true  of  the  two  rival  systems  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
religion.  Both  systems  recognise  the  principle  of  receiving  support 
from  the  Government  for  the  purpose  or  securing  educational 
provision  where  it  is  reauired ;  they  ooth  recognise  the  principle  of 
"direct  compulsion,"  tnough  the  League  appears  to  advocate  a 
more  stringent  and  effective  application  of  the  compulsory  principle 
than  the  Union ;  and  they  both  affirm  their  object  to  be  "  to  secure 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  country."  We  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  the  ftindamental  principles  and  objects  of  the  Union 
and  the  League  are  the  same  in  respect  to  the  question  of  secular 
instruction,  and  that  they  differ  only  when  they  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  religious  element  in  the  educational  question. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  real  and  essential  difficulty  is  the  *'  relinous 
difficulty."  The  extinction  of  this  would  be  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  demarcation  which  indicates  the  antagonism  of  the  two 
schemes.  Mr.  Yemon  Harcourt,  in  a  recent  speech,  propounded 
this  question, — "Can  the  State  teach  religion r"  The  ooject  of 
the  question  was,  we  suppose,  to  show  that  the  incapability  of  the 
State  to  teach  religion  goes  to  prove  that  it  should  not  attempt  to 
teach  it.  In  answer  to  such  reasoning  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
State  can  teach  religion  in  the  same  sense  as  any  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  can  teach  it.  Beligious  truth  is  taught  by  means 
of  teachers.  This  is  the  onl^  meth^,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  of 
inculcating  the  truths  of  religion,  and  this  method  being  within  the 
reach  of  the  State,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  power  of  teaching 
religion  is  also  within  the  reach  of  the  State.  The  question,  then, 
is  not — Can  the  State  teach  religion?  but — Ought  the  State  to 
teach  religion  P  If  it  be  maintained  i^at  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
State  to  profess  and  propagate  a  religious  creed,  we  think  it  but 
just  and  legitimate  that  those  who  object  to  the  State  religion 
should  not  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of  a  religion 
to  which  they  are  conscientiously  opposed.  Absolute  justiee 
demands  that  Bpiscopalians  only,  and  not  the  adherents  of  other 
creeds,  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  EpiBcopidianiam. 
In  any  measure  of  education  whidi  provides  that  me  established 
religion  shall  be  taught  in  purely  State-supported  schools,  we  do 
not  see  how  this  injustice  of  compelling  nonconformists  to  contribute 
to  the  teaching  of  a  religion  to  whidi  Uiey  do  not  adhere  can  be 
prevented.  Under  the  scheme  of  the  League,  which  releases  the 
U-overnment  from  the  responsibility  of  directly  imparting  religions 
instruction,  nonconformixid  would  not  be  sriojected  to  the  injuatice 
we  have  alluded  to.    By  leaving  the  religious  education  of  the 
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diild  to  the  minister  of  the  denominstion  to  which  it  may  belong; 
10  ftTouritism  is  shown  to  anr  partionhur  sect,  but  all  are  plaoM 
OD  a  perfectly  equal  footing.  Dr.  Magee,  io  his  ingenious  speech 
deliTered  a  short  time  since,  stated  the  objection  of  its  being  '*a 
▼eiy  unjust  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  contribute  to  the  teaching  of 
another  man's  religion,"  but  he  did  not  satisfactorily  answer* it. 
He  foUows  up  the  statement  of  the  objection  bj  askmg,  '*  Is  it  a 
good  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  contribute  to  the  teaohinf^  of  another 
man's  irreligion?"  Who  proposes  to  teach  irreli^ionP  Is  it 
tsaehing  irreligion  to  teach  geograj^,  history,  or  arithmetic  P  If 
not,  then  the  implied  charge  of  teaching  irreligion  a^^inst  the 
sdrocates  of  unsectarian  education  is  false  and  misleadin^^.  Thig 
indictment  of  teaching  irreligion,  which  is  preferred  agamst  the 
League,  is  as  crude  as  it  is  untrue,  and  it  would  never  hare  been 
sdfaneed  if  men  would  but  leurn  to  appreciate  the  distinction 
between  that  which  is  oer  m  irreligious,  and  that  which  is  simply 
distinct  and  separate  from  religion. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  scheme  of  the  League  which  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  conclusirely  answered.  It  is  this, — ^that  by 
ddegating  the  religious  education  of  children  solely  to  the  ministers 
of  religion,  the  gr^  mass  of  yagrant  scholars,  who,  more  than  any 
other  class,  requke  to  receire  the  elements  of  both  religious  and 
•eeular  instruction,  will  be  kept  entirely  destitute  of  religious 
eAication.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  they  will 
receiFe  a  knowledge  of  religion  at  the  Sunday  school,  because  it  is 
extremriy  doubtful  that  wey  will  erer  attend  Sunday  school. 
Ihey  may  possibly  obtain  religious  instruction  in  the  manner 
nggested  by  the  lieaKue,  Tic.,  from  the  ministers  of  religion  at  the 
time  and  nlace  appointed  for  the  impartation  of  religious  instruction. 
There  is,  nowcTer,  a  clear  possibility  that,  from  the  supineness  and 
hidifferenoe  of  the  parents,  the  child  might  grow  up  without 
obtaining  any  but  th&  crudest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of 
religion.  To  this  uncertainty  we  are  not  aware-  that  the  LMgue 
has  proposed  anj*  remedy.  We  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  ^t 
this  unoertainty  is  irremediable  under  the  League  system.  We  deem 
it  poasible  to  adopt  some  practical  arrangement  by  which  religious 
education  mi^ht  be  secured  to  the  children  belonging  to  the  lower 
etrata  of  society,  without  compromising  or  impairing  the  leading 
features  of  the  Jjeague  scheme.  For  instanee,  it  might  be  required 
that  the  parents  should  express— ;if  necessary  in  a  declaratire  form 
— their  preference  as  to  the  religions  sect  in  the  tenets  of  which  the 
diild  ahould  be  instructed.  By  this  means,  those  qualified  to  gi?e 
re^^us  instruction  in  any  particular  creed  coold  ascertain  what 
dj^b-en  were  dependent  on  them  for  their  religious  education.  The 
Tarions  religious  bodies  would  not  be  slow  in  perctfiving  that  they 
could  only  maintain  their  position  by  attending  to  the  religious 
education  of  liie  children  committed  to  them,  and  they  would  there- 
fere  hare  a  T«ry  powerful  motive — ^their  own  religious  weU-being  as 
a  fleet—for  promoting  the  religious  education  of  children. 

1870.  T 
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P.  O.  S.  writes  as  Mows  r--<' The  Letgoe,  ttfun,  inay^  be  «Me^ 
to  make  ft  most  egtegiow  suppreenon  <»  the  tnith  wiuim  theyaaj 
that  they  desire  nonsectsmn  schools.  .  ,  «  The  sectsrkiiinn  of  the 
League  is  the  seetarianism  of  infideli^  and  of  worldHness."  What 
the  League  means  by  Donseclarian  schools  is,  schools  in  which  no 
tenets  or  dogmas  peeoliar  to  any  rdigious  sect  are  taught,  and  as 
AgaiBst  schools  in  which  sudi  tenets  or  doemas  are  taufffat  ^  :the 
s3ieols  which  the  League  proposes  to  estabnBh  are  deany-i 


tarian.  They  are  unsectarian  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  profa—  to 
I  ineuleate  the  dogmatic-  theology  of  any  reltgieus  sect.  We  «oi^]t  aot 
that  P.  O.  S.  will  admit  that  a  sectarian  school,  rehgicFaslyvpeakiftff, 
h  a  school  in  which  the  tenets  of  one  partieular  sect  are  taught.  A 
school,  theref<»re,  to  be  allied  with  tne  seetarianism  of  m&dt^tj 
and  ^orldtiness^  should  be  a  school  in  which  the^tensts  and  opasMos 
of  infidels  and  woridlings  are  defimtely  taught.  In  the  aohools 
whach  the  League  proposes  to  establish  we  opnneiis  of  infideia  will 
not  be  taught,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  asserted  that  the  **  sec- 
tarianism of  the  League  is  the  seotarianism  of  inidelity  mitd  of 
worldliness."  The  League  oaa  no  more  be  said  to  represent  the 
seetarianism  of  infidsUty  than  any  Ghristisn  C^raroh  in  the  ^oaamitTj 
;  eaa  be  said  to  rspiesent  it ;  and  die  allegation  of  P.  O.  8. — iat  it 
really  is  a  mere  allegation,  and  aot  an  argument---is,  as  wa  timik 
>  we  have  shown,  utterly  groundless. 

*'  The  League  preenims  snd  establishes  the  principlB  -thafr^is 
world  is  the  all  in  all  to  man.  .  .  •  80  far  as  the  State  ia«on- 
eemed,  it  is  to  be  deliberately  decreed  that  ssoalsrism  ia  tfa»«aiily 
object  of  heed  in  this  life,  and  that  dut^  of  a  higher  type  than 
that  established  by  Aot  of  Parliament  shall  not  only  be  henoeAMPth 
a  voluntary  concern,  but  all  attempts  to  teach  it  shall  be  oppaaod 
and  stsmped  out  so  far  as  the  force,  essmple.  and  power  of  faiibary 
available  to  the  State  can  go."  Now  we  humbly  submit  tibitt  the 
advocates  of  the  |>rinei|des  of  the  League  do  not  beHeve  or  contend 
that  "  this  world  is  the  all  in  all  to  man :"  nsitherdo  they  maiatain 
that  the  higher  duties  imposed  by  religion  snd  morals  ^  ahatt  be 
opposed  and  stamped  out  so  fhr  as  the  tooe,  eismple,  and  power 
or  bribery  available  to  the  State  oan  go."  So  to  oom  the  State 
setting  itself  in  opposition  to  r^igion,  it  is  provided,  uuder  the 
League  scheme,  that  the  schools  supported  by.tiie  Steta  shdfr  be 
at  the  service  of  the  ministers  of  reli^non  who  wish  to  ffivereiigBOii^ 
•inBtruetion.  The  LeMue  nunatains  Smt  the  State  shall  not  dwtmttf 
teaoh  religion,  but  wiU  affi>rd  every  ^soili^  for  tft»nlwng  u^  tthoae 
who  wish  to  teach  it.  It  is  therefore  manifestlT  ualair  to  raps^Ktml 
this  as  an  irreligious  scheme,  or  as  a  scheme  iniBuoal  to  vefti^fiva. 
The  question  is  ao4,  as  our  Union  friends  seem  to  think;  wheShc^ 
there  shall  be  religious  teaching  by  the  State,  or  no  xuiigMna 
teaching  at  all,  but  wheth^  sueh  teaching  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  StatOy  or  left  to  the  various  Christian  dnunfaes  wImmo  speotal 
and  <^Braeteristic  fimoticm  it  is  to  bestow  that  kiikd<^  instmeSaoB. 
There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  League-sdiemay  that  it  is  oeaaplate 
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tnd  vneqvnfoeal  in  its  pronsions,  and  its  adoption  would  teoore 
tiie  edoeatuA  of  erery  mind  in  the  nation.  The  Union  has  laid 
down  the  general  prindples  on  which  ike  edneation  of  ^e  people 
ihonld  be  based,  bat  it  has  not  propounded  a  plan  for  efieoteallj 
supplying  the  educational  wants  of  the  age  at  all  ooniiMffable  for 
devnass  and  precision  to  that  of  the  League.  The  estabnsfament  of 
the  League  system  would  rapidhr  dissipate  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
in  which  a  great  part  of  sooiet^r  has  too  long  been  enyeloped ;  and» 
uider  its  braefieent  operation,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  oultmted 
intelligenoe  of  the  naiaon  would  not  be  unprolific  of 

"  The  endoring  produce  of  immortal  mind.*' 


SncoiTi.. 
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**  Then  AmfaroM  8ud»  <  All  thoM  ihall  die» 
The  eternal  death  who  beUere  not  aa  I ;' 
And  some  were  boiled,  some  burned  in  fire, 
Some  sawn  in  twain,  that  his  heart's  desire 
For  the  eood  of  men's  souls  might  be  satisfied. 
By  the  Rawing  of  all  to  the  righteous  side." — LowiLL. 

Tbm  real  point  at  issue  in  this  debate  appears  to  me  to  be, 
"Shall  education  be  secular  or  not  P  "  Other  matters  th^pe  may  be 
eonaected  with  the  subject,  but  they  are  comparatiTely  so  tnyial 
that  to  those  who  wish  to  strike  yitally  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
tiiey  must  Itoost  with  their  best  lanee  at  this  ^int.  Much  might 
be  adduaed  to  prore  that  the  system  hitherto  in  rogue  has  totally 
fuM  to  aoeom]^h  that  whioh  its  adyoeates  pro£Msed  at  the  out- 
set to  aeiuere.  Little,  howerer,  would  be  the  gain  in  such  a  pro- 
eeinre.  In  all  eases,  whaterer  the  matter  may  be  which  is  to  be 
dJMwsod,  the  best  method  to  adopt  is  to  sedc  principles,  and  having 
^iOBd  tiMfn,  to  argue  tiiarefiwm  as  to  whether  the  resuU  of  certain 
aetkms  would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise.  Now,  religion  is  of  such 
vast  importance  that  a  man  may  well  stand  ashast  at  the  thought  of 
a  religioiileOT  world.  I  say  "  religionless,"  £>r  to  many  who  have 
been  carefoUy  nurtured  vnder  the  wing  of  a  Christian  pastor,  the 
vorld  mist  ineritably  beeome  so,  unless  some  conseeratea  or  "  6iod- 
aised  "  cpaatla  has  the  direotien  of  the  yoittiifal  ganeration. 

important  subjects  ase  generally  difficult  to  eomprehend,  and  in 
this  ease  the  study  is  pre-eminentiy  so.  Hence  the  attempt  to 
iB^  into  a  child's  mina  such  matters  appears  the  greatest  folly. 
ItJB,  as  it  were,  to  introduce  tihe  lunar  theory  to  a  beginner  in 
maAmnatieSy  or  one  of  Shakspere's  |^s  to  a  child  who  has  not 
vuteosd  the  elements  of  the  language.  To  the  method  which  has 
^Btherte  TOcmiled  is  due,  in  n  ^prmt  measure,  the  en<»moQS  amount 
of  leaniea  ignoranoe  on  religious  matters.  The  mind  has  been 
loided  witii  indigestible  materials— -or  rather^  solid  matter  has 
Wm  gsren  to  the  child  ere  HkB  digentiye  organs  hare  been  snffi- 
«may  daystoped,  tbe  muli  baing  that  dyspepina  has  beeome 
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oihronie.  One  has  but  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  newspaper  to  \)e 
assured  of  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  is  verj 
rague  indeed.  To  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  to  parents  who 
are  accustomed  to  question  their  offspring  on  such  matters  as  relate 
to  Biblical  studies*  the  glaring  falsehood  of  the  system  must  be 
apparent.  That  the  method  must  be  an  injurious  one,  is  palpable  to 
tnose  who  reflect  that,  in  many  instances,  children  even  when  of 
rerj  tender  years,  are  compelled  to  learn  by  heart  long  creeds 
which  men  of  great  inteUigenoe  declare  unintelligible,  and  mumble 
passages  on  abstruse  topics,  such  as  regeneration,  salvation,  original 
•in,  &c.  The  subject  also  has,  as  many  have,  a  ludicrous  aspect  ss 
well  as  a  serious  one.  Not  many  weeks  back  the  writer  had  heard 
a  long  address  on  the  Christian  graces.  He  put  the  question  to  a 
youth,  "  Which  are  the  Christian  graces  P"  The  reply  was  cer- 
tainly as  startling  as  ^uick : — Teddy,  Gilbert,  and  Freddy.  I  may 
explain  this  as  ailudmg  to  the  three  celebrated  cricketers  of  the 
Grace  family. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  as  now  conducted,  the  religions  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  master,  or  by  his  senior  pupil-teachers. 
The  former  may  be  competent,  the  latter  can  scarcely  be.  In  tiie 
ease  of  the  former,  from  the  multitudinous  studies  connected  with 
his  craft,  he  can  ill  afford  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  Biblical 
research.  So  he  either  extemporises  after  the  manner  so  common 
to  local  preachers,  interpreting  the  words  literally  to  the  horror  of 
erery  educated  man,  or  be  shirks  the  matter,  allowing  the  pupils  to 
blunder  through  the  chapter,  leaving  l^em  at  the  conclusion  grc^g 
in  Cimmerian  darkness.  In  either  case  valuable  time  has  been 
lost.  The  time  is  but  short  that  many  of  our  juvenile  peasants  have 
to  spend  in  book  learning,  it  is  therefore  essential  that  not  one 
moment  should  be  wasted,  for  wasted  it  is  when  employed  in  lis- 
tening to  teachers  who  are  nretending  to  instil  knowledge  which 
cannot  be  understood,  and  oogmas  which  in  after  years  will  not 
let  the  sonl  rest  till  they  are  sent  to  their  well-merited  limbo. 

But  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  religious  truth  which  the  prime 
movers  of  the  scheme  for  a  religious  education  are  striving  to  obtain. 
Such  may  be  the  ostensible  desire ;  but  drag  away  the  mask,  and 
clerical  supremacy  will  be  found  Indden  behind.  When  I  hear  a 
clergyman  say,  "  My  friends,  our  teaching  must  have  a  religious 
basis,"  methinks  I  hear  the  chains  clanking  as  plainly  as  thougnhe 
had  said,  "  Te  must  be  my  slaves."  The  priesthood  see  the  sceptre 
of  authority  being  wrested  from  their  hands ;  they  know  that  already 
the  devotees  hare  an  inkling  of  Uie  secret  stairs  by  which  they" 
ascend  to  proclaim  the  mysterious  words  of  the  oracles,  and  they" 
are  anxious  that  the  surmise  shall  not  grow  into  knowledge.  What 
an  opportunity  for  good  has  been  let  slip,  by  these  so-called  teaohen 
of  rengion !  Had  they  ftdfiUed  their  proper  duty  to  the  youngr  of 
their  flock  by  inculcating  virtue  in  its  smiple  form,  by  teaching  ^pro^ 
bity,  that  is,  fair  dealing  in  all  matters  with  one  another,  by  show- 
ing them  what  love  is,  ujYob  own  affectionate  conduct  to  them»  and 
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ibstuning  from  all  theological  teaching ;  had  thej  been  faithful  to 
their  trust,  earth  woidd  remember  them  with  lore  and  joy:  and  O^ 
&r  better,  GK>d  ^onld  not  forget,  for  He  who  settlea  freedom's  prin- 
eiples  writes  the  death- warrant  of  all  tyranny.  O  that  they  would 
learn  that  the  soul  owes  allegiance  to  none  but  God,  that  they  who 
would  bttmmel  the  hearenward  aspirations  of  man  are  doing  no  true 
lernee  to  their  God  1 

What  this  country  wants  is,  not  that  its  children  shall  be  taught 
i  particular  creed,  but  that  fraud,  and  wrong,  and  baseness  mar  b« 
ihirered ;  that  there  shall  be  seen  the  open,  keen  eye  of  truth,  where 
the  loowling  cunning  orb  of  falsehood  was  lately  present,  aye,  eren 
now  is  present.  It  wants  the  soul  to  be  taught,  to  be  educated,  not 
metaphysically,  but  through  the  medium  of  its  companion,  the 
body ;  so  that  it  may  not  re<|uire  a  so-called  knowledge  of  God  to 
appreciate  the  works  of  His  hands,  but  that  nature  may  lead  us 
onto  Gkxl.  It  wants,  by  putting  knowledge  within  the  grasp  of  its 
joath,  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  thus  making 
ate  more  cheerful  and  happy,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  sickness,  ana 
thus  make  the  heart  more  m  unison  with  its  Grod,  instead  of  feeling 
bitterness  of  soul  and  hatred  for  the  God  whom  theologians  make 
to  appear  aught  but  a  lonng  one.  But  if  religious  tethers  were 
tonous  that  those  whom  they  instruct  should  reoeiTe  the  utmost 
good  from  their  labours,  why  are  they  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 
educated  listeners  would  be  more  apt  than  those  who  are  absolutely 
ignorant.  Life  has  many  enigmas,  but  this  is  sorely  one  of  the 
■traogest,  that  they  who  account  themselves  bo  wise  should  prove 
10  foolish. 

The  old  system  has  prored  unable  to  perform  the  work  set  it. 
In  inch  a  case  why  should  we  not  say,  "  Cat  it  down,  why  cum- 
bereth  it  the  ground."  The  time  is  ripe,  "  rotten-ripe  for  change." 
Troe,  some  always  dread  the  future,  dread  mankind's  instinct, 
thoagh  they  magnify  its  merits  in  animals  of  a  lo^er  scale.  What 
though  a  parchment  more  or  less  be  torn,  will  the  heayens  split 
wonder?  and  if  in  the  present  and  futare  new  paths  be  trodden  out, 
will  the  celestial  system  experience  a  change  as  though  influenced 
by  a  **  thunder-fit  "P  One  would  suppose  so,  after  listening  to  the 
onteries  and  many  prophecies  uttered  by  the  stand-still  party. 
**  Warm-nestled  in  tne  down  of  prejudice,"  it  is  difficult  to  take 
wing  on  the  winds  of  progress.    JBut  the  truth  is  gaining  ground 

**  All  nations  hare  their  meeeage  from  on  high, 
Each  the  meseiah  of  lome  central  thought. 
For  the  fulfilment  and  delight  of  man. 
One  has  to  teaoh  that  labour  is  divine ; 
Another  freedom ;  and  another  mind ; 
And  all,  that  God  is  open-eyed  and  just. 
The  happy  centre  and  calm  heart  of  all.*' 
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CAW  HIGH  EDUCATION  COIHSTEBACT  THE  EAGEE- 
NESS  OF  THE  SENSES? 

▲YFIBKATITB  ABTIOLB.^-in. 

Whbh  I  read  the  annonnoeinent  of  this  debate  as  one  belong^inf; 
to  the  department  of  philosophy,  I  had  n^  difficulty  in  my  own 
mind  in  attaching  a  meaning  to  its  terms,  and  I  think  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  it,  noted  on  the  part  of  both  openers  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  by  H.  Scott,  arises,  not  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term,  but  inattention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  metaphysical  question 
in  connection  with  inteUeotual  and  moral  philosophy.  Certain 
opinions  hare  always  been  held  by  philosophers  on  the  moral  effects 
of  education,  and  these  have  been  by  the  adherents  to  a  certain 
form  of  religious  creed  almost  as  strenuously  and  universally  denied, 
and  the  question  seems  to  me  to  suggest  in  strict  philosophieal  lan- 
guage that  old  debatable  topic,  "  Do  morals  and  civilization  pro- 
ceed ^art  passu  with  education  F  or. 

Can  wisdom's  bleea'd  eontrol 
Banish  til  vice,  all  error  from  the  ioulP 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  education  makes  the  man,  that  habit  is 
second  nature,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  have  good  children  we  most 
train  them  well.    Pope  has  said, 

**  'Tib  education  forms  the  common  mind : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined;'* 

and  a  saying  something  similar  hat  been  attributed  to  the  great 
Eoman  satirist,  Juvenal;  in  speaking  of  iiie  training,  example,  and 
correction  of  children,  he  observes  that,  whether  they  turn  out  good 
or  bad, 

"'Twill  all  depend  upon  thy  forming  eare : 
Jnst  as  the  shoot  is  pnmed,  the  tree  will  bear." 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinctly  prevalent  idea,  common  enough  in  the 
minds  of  many,  that  if  men  are  educated,  they  will  acquire  a  mastery 
over  their  passions  and  appetites,  cease  to  love  the  gratifications  of 
the  senses,  and  learn  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of 


goo^oese  «mI  the  praeliee  of  hotioMi,  will  eren  leam  to  consider 
abstinence  a  delight  and  continenee  a  joj. 

Here  is  a  passage- in  wUeh  tbo  topieia  dispqasod  in  tliis  point  of 
fiew.  It  is  takeik  from  **  Lectaret  on  the  Pluloeophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,"  by  the  ial9  Professor  Thomas  Brown,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  who  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Morals  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh : — 

"In  thelowettfaakB  of  Ufe^atlMelia  fkrtiiegffMtMtpariof  eiyilixed  Bnrope, 
it  mesns  nothing  more  than  the  tnuniog  of  the  hands  to  a  certain  species  of 
motion,  which  hams  oee  of  tiie  •abdtfinons  of  mechanical  indostry.  In  the 
bigberi— hi  it impliesi  in  like  manner,  a  certain  training  of  the  Umbs  to  a 
sedsa  of  moiimis,  whidi  are,  howertr,  not  moti(»ia  of  mere  utiUty*  lOte 
thosaof  the  artisan,  bat  of  grace;  and  in  addition  to  those  bodily  mQve^< 
ments,  a  training  of  the  mind  to  a  due  command  of  certain  gracefiu  forms 
of  sxpression,  to  which,  in  a  few  happier  cases,  is  added  the  knowledge,  more 
or  less  extensiTC  and  accurate,  of  the  most  striking  truths  of  science.  When 
ill  tiiis  is  performed,  education  is  thought  to  be  complete  ;  to  express  this 
completion  by  the  strongest  possible  word,  the  individual  is  said  to  be 
icsomplished ;  and  if  gn^efol  motions  of  the  limbs,  and  motions  of  the 
(ongoe  in  well-turned  phrases  of  courteous  elegance,  and  a  knowledge  of 
sons  of  the  brilliant  expressions  of  poets  and  wits  and  orators  of  different 
coBBftriee,  and  of  a  certam  number  of  the  qualities  of  the  masses  of  the  atoms 
wfaioh  Bmnroond  him,  wefe  sufident  to  render  man  what  <3ed  intended  him 
to  bs^  the  patent  who  had  taken  every  neoessai^  eare  ibr  adovning  his  <^ild 
litii  these  bodily  and  mental  graces  might  trulv  exult  in  the  conscioaaBesa 
thsl  he  had  done  hia  part  to  the  generation  which  was  to  snoosed,  bj  ac- 
wmriishing  s^  least  one  individo^  ibr  the  noUe  duties  whioh  he  had  to 
perform  in  it.  But  if  the  duties  which  man  has  to  perform,  whatever  Qma<^ 
meot  they  m^  receive  from  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  graces  that  may 
flow  around  them,  employ  the  operation  of  principles  of  action  of  a  very 
diieient  kind ;  if  it  is  in  the  heart  that  we  are  to  seek  the  source  of  toe 
fedings  which  are  our  noblest  distinction,— with  whioh  we  are  what  even 
God  may  almost  approve,  and  without  which  we  are  worthy  of  the  con* 
^smnation  even  of  beings  frail  and  guilty  as  ourselves  $  and  if  the  heart 
isquire  to  be  protected  from  vice  with  far  more  care  than  the  understand- 
ing itself,  fidlible  as  it  is,  to  be  protected  from  error,  can  he  indeed  lay 
dam  to  the  praise  of  having  discharged  the  parental  office  of  eduoation, 
who  has  left  the  heart  to  its  own  passions,  while  he  has  contented  himself 
with  fiimishiBg  to  those  passions  the  means  of  being  mose  extensivetf 
tesAil  to  the  world  than,  with  less  acoompUsbed  selfishness,  they  could 
bars  been  ?  ...  In  what  they  term  education,  they  have  never  oace 
thought  that  the  virtues  were  to  be  included  as  objects ;  and  they  would 
tmly  £Bel  something  very  like  astonishment  if  they  were  told  that  the  first 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  process  of  educating  the  moral  being  whom 
hearee  had  consigned  to  their  charge  was  yet  to  be  begun  in  the  abandon* 
meat  of  their  own  vicee  and  the  purification  of  their  own  heart  by  better 
Mags  than  those  which  had  cotrupted  it ;  without  which  primary  self- 
anMBdmcnt,  the  very  authority  that  u  implied  in  the  noble  office  which 
they  were  to  eoDeroise  might  be  a  source  not  of  good  but  of  evil  to  him  who 
wss  wfiortunately  bom  to  be  its  subject."    [In  the  Xm^mw  then  lbUova» 
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bere  »  pMMge  firom  the  SUiret.of  Jnrenal,  in  Lfttin,  and  of  ibtie  we  pM* 
MQt  tlie  Mote  in  Hoclgson'i  Yortion,  XIY^  60—60.] 

**Sa  N«tar»  ralety  and  TiOM  onidBsr  oome 
When  foul  ooiruption  flnt  b^g^ne  at  home ; 
Oar  parenU*  oiimee  with  rererent  ejes  we  lae^ 
And  thelter  tin  behind  authority. 
Some  nobler  youths  the  base  example  soom» 
Some  few  beneath  a  slorious  planet  bom. 
Formed  of  a  purer  dsy,  and  largely  blest 
With  all  the  Godhead  glowing  in  their  breast 
But  the  Tile  mob,  by  guilty  sins  misled. 
In  the  same  path  with  grofelling  mannen  tread." 

(£«0tefw87,p.586.) 
There  is  a  large  purty  in  the  State,  too,  who  have  doubts  of  the 
effioacy  of  education.  Thej  gmdge  to  hear  of  the  toiling  millions 
being  educated — or  at  least  strive  to  keep  their  education  down  to 
a  minimum,  in  case  they,  being  oyer-eoucated,  should  be  raised 
aboTe  tbeir  station,  and  be  led  to  become  too  clever  by  half— more 
yicious,  more  vile,  and  more  dangerous.  Here  is  a  fair  opening  for 
a  debate  without  ambiguity,  and  one  or  two  remarks  may  oe  allowed 
HI  on  the  topic  as  thus  presented. 

This  view  of  the  effects  and  the  effectiveness  of  education  showa 
that  it  is  quite  a  debateable  philosophical  question,  and  one,  too^ 
of  very  great  importance.  The  manner  of  stating  the  subject  bringa 
out  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  point  in  dispute  to  be,  Does  eda- 
cation  ciTiliae  manP 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  edoeation  multiplies  a  man'a 
enjoyments,  and  so  emancipates  him  firom  total  dependence  on  the 
senses  for  delight.  Secondly,  it  opens  up  to  his  view,  and  brings 
within  his  reach,  enjoyments  of  a  higher,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  en- 
nobling sort  than  the  senses  can  yield,  and  so  disinclines  bim  to  rest 
in  and  oe  contented  with  the  gratifications  of  the  senses.  Thirdly, 
it  supplies  a  loftier  ideal  of  li&,  and  makes  that  ideal  more  impera- 
tively to  be  striven  after  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Fourthly^ 
it  encourages  and  increases  self-control,  and  that  preserves  men  from 
becoming  slaves  to  their  senses  and  the  joys  they  afford.  Fifthly, 
it  brings  before  the  mind  the  example  of  the  great,  the  noble,  and 
the  good  of  former  ages,  and  stirs  the  spirit  with  an  ambition  to 
become  like  them :  it  excites  the  mind  to  a  comprehension  of  tbe 
great  delights  which  the  experience  of  the  noble  makes  certain,  and 
so  overpowers  the  cravings  of  sense  by  the  desire  of  fame. 
*'  Fame  is  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  education  has  a  civilizing 
effect  on  man ;  and  this  opinion,  which  theory  suggests  as  probable,, 
history  amply  substantiates.  It  is  the  idler  and  th<»  inane  that 
become  the  stupid  votaries  of  sense  and  sensualism,  and  not  the 
man  whose  whole  nature  has  been  trained  to  work,  think,  plan, 
pneti.e.  and  perform.  o:„.ze..,Goo^eB-  ^- 
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JIMQAXrvm  ABTICLB.— UI. 

High  edneaiion  is  a  rerj  indefinite  term.  It  maj  Bignify  a  great 
Bianj  dtfierent  tbings  to  a  great  manr  different  minds.  Srery  man 
farms  his  own  ideal  of  education.  If  education  means  a  complete 
sad  thorough  training  and  deyelopment  of  the  pecularities,  powers, 
pinions,  and  propensities  of  his  nature, — ^bodily,  mental,  and  moral, 
then  the  eagerness  of  the  senses  must  be  cultured  along  with  the 
•ther  properties  of  a  man,  and  in  so  far  the  powers  and  capacities 
^the  senses  must  be  augmented  and  increased,  and  the  delijB^ts 
Hiej  afford  in  their  use  must  be  more  intense  and  gratifying.  The 
eye  of  the  painter  is  quickened  by  use  and  culture,  and  he  finds  a 
ur  higher  d^^ree  of  joy  in  the  sight  of  beauty  of  form,  colour,  or 
scene,  than  any  ordinary  onlooker  would  do.  The  ear  of  the 
arasioian  is  refined  and  intensified  by  practice  and  culture,  till  he 
san  detect  and  feel  far  more  minute  and  exquisite  harmonies  and 
disMnances  than  the  common  rank  and  file  of  those  who  hear  so 
msny  of  the  sweet  melodies  of  the  earth  as  though  they  heard  them 
not  Eren  the  sense  of  touch  can  be  so  trained  that  a  perfeot  en- 
disntment  and  entrancement  of  tactual  delight  may  be  experienced 
by  those  who  hare  ffiren  themselres  this  sybaritic  education.  The 
tense  of  smell  may  be  so  heightened  in  its  power  that  it  can  make 
fior  nicer  distinctions  than  are  usually  made.  I  may  refer  to  the 
ititement  made,  I  think,  by  Coleridge,  that  no  fewer  than  serenty- 
nine  scents,  not  all  of  them  perfumes,  are  perceptible  in  the  city  of 
Cologne,  so  celebrated  for  its  odorous  eau.  We  know  that  men 
who  take  snuff,  and  men  who  habitually  smoke  tobacco,  can  become 
10  critical  and  nice,  that  they  can  tell  the  rarious  species  of  the 
weed  firom  which  the  material  is  manufactured ;  and  I  hare  seen 
rk  stated  somewhere  that  there  were  epicures  in  wine  who  could  tell 
the  Tintage  and  the  place  of  growth  from  the  acuteness  of  their 
perception  of  the  aroma  peculiar  to  each  special  sort  of  grape,  and 
each  speciality  of  the  year  in  which  the  yines  were  fermented. 
An  these  facts  and  statements  go  to  prore  that  a  high  education 
dees  not  counteract  but  cultivate  the  eageme<is  of  the  §enses,  does 
not  blunt  or  stale  their  charm,  but  gives  the  added  charm  of 
eonnoisseurship  to  the  ordinary  and  common  sensations  which  they 
are  calculated  to  afford,  and  imparts  the  greed  of  habit  to  the  greed 
of  sense. 

Anything  that  is  educated  gains  greater  skill,  dexterity,  habitual 
reeorrency  and  attractiveness.  The  culture  it  gets  imparts  eager- 
ness to  the  desire  for  exercising  it.  The  eagerness  of  the  dram- 
drinker's  palate  for  a  repetition  of  the  stimulation  for  which  it  haw 
coltured  a  desire  is  well  known ;  the  terrible  commanding  intensitrf 
wfaifh  the  smoker's  favourite  occupation  exercises  over  him  is 
thoroughly  unmistakable  as  a  proof  of  the  statement  made,  that 
the  eagerness  of  the  senses  is  mcreased  by  culture,  exercise,  and 
habit.  It  is  the  same  in  dl  other  forms  of  sensational  or  sensual 
delight    The  playgoer  is  fascinated,  the  admirer  of  the  ballet  is 
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enchanted,  and  the  sensualist  is  brouj^bt  into  a  state  of  semi-despair 
or  madness  under  the  strong  impetaoeities  of  passion.  These  and 
a  thousand  other  evidemcea  crowd  upon  one  wkea  one  andAaTOuii 
to  form  -anj  idea  of  the  oyer-mastering  power  whioh  the  aeiiBaa 
acquire  over  any  one  who  has  given  himself  up  to  the  indulgenM- 
of  the  Appetites  and  sensitive  framework  of  the  bodj;  and  we  see 
in  the  waofs  and  strays  of  social  life  the  sadly  blighting  effects  of  the 
powar  of  sensualism  over  those  who  cannot  apply  self-denial  to 
their  sensuality.  The  foregoing  argument  refers  to  high  eultuxe 
bestowed  upco  the  senses  themselves,  and  has  regard  to  the  prm»> 
tioes  and  habits  acquired  through  the  education  of  the  senses ;  but 
it  holds- also  where  the  edueation  is  applied  to  the  whole  nature; 
for  it  is  the  direct  tendency  of  education  to  quicken  and  to  make 
more  excitable*  more  active  and  more  claimant  for  exercise  or 
gratification.  You  cannot  easily  restrain  an  astronomer  from  star- 
gasing,  a  botanist  from  being  interested  in  flowers  and  plaatSy  a 
geologist  from  observing  strata  and  formations,  and  making  gueaaea 
at  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  he  perceives ;  so  neither  can  you 
kee^  senses  that  are  educated  to  seek  the  joys  of  sensation  from 
desiring  that  sort  of  enjoyment,  and  devising  means  for  the  gratifioik 
tion  of  those  desires. 

Bnt  I  And  that  the  openers  of  the  debate  on  this  tome  have  taken 
a  different- reading  of  the  question  from  that  which  X  have  taken« 
and  I  suppose  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  follow  their  lead* 
and  discuss  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  laid  down  by  them 
in  their  papers,  as  they  have,  I  suppose,  the  right  to  noeit  the 
question  so  as  to  suit  themselves.  B.  L.  B.  asserts  tnat  **  tho 
senses  are  but  the  servants  of  the  thinker ; "  implying,  I  suppose, 
that  tiiey  are  the  masters  of  the  non-thinker*  fut  is  every 
educated  man  a  thinker  P  or  is  every  thinker  an  educated  maaf 
If  educated  man  and  thinker  were  convertible  terms>  perhaps  there' 
mieht  be  aome  truth  in  the  phrase,  which  I  confess  sounds  prettily 
and  flatteringly.  But  while  our  friend  refers  to  Newton,  "  whose 
soul  was  hke  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart"  from  sensationaMam ;  he 
gives  us  no  hint  as  to  Bacon,  whose  Angers  were  "  contaminated 
with  base  bribes ; "  of  Coleridge  the  opium-eater  and  windi>ibber ; 
of  De  Quinoey,  almost  as  guilty  of  culturing  sensational  deliriuni; 
of  numberless  instances  of  great  thinkers,  like  Person,  Shelley, 
Godwin,  &o.,  being  very  much  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  different  principle  comes  in  here 
altogether,  and  that  the  loftier  the  intelligence  the  more  signal  the 
desoent  from  thought  to  sense.  The  law  of  conlarast  whiek  J^tm 
heightening  to  opposites,  as  in  Groldsmith  and  Bums ;  in  ^Dhor- 
waMsea  and  in  Byron;  in  Galileo  and  in  Erasmus,  has  a  very 
strong  hold  in  morals ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  these  things  that  the  greatest  relapse  into  passion  and 
senae  occurs  just  after  the  highest  flights  and  the  grandest  aspir- 
ings,—so  Milton  left  his  dreams  of  paradise  .to  scold,  and,  if  i 

talfiB  be  true,  to  chastise,  his  grown-up  <^g^t«^^p.Qlp 
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Lord  JeSrej,  the  staid  eritie  and  the  precisian  of  the  press,  the 
parliamentandUie  bar ;  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Pnilosophy 
in  the  UniyersitY  of  Bdinbnrgh — anthor  at  once  of  *'  The  Isle  of 
Palms,"  and  of  the  Nodes  Ambronmma,  **  Cbristopber  in  his  Sporting 
Jacket,"  and  the  "  Lights  and  Shadoirs  of  Scottish  Life ; "  W.  E. 
Aytoun,  writer  of  the  "  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,"  and  of  "  My  First 
Sjpec  in  the  Bi^glewades ;"  and  eren  Professor  Ferrier,  the  Platonist 
or  Scolhaid^rf  report  belies  ih»Mk  no*— dearly  lored  "  Mgh  jinko^*' 
It  is  currently  reported  that  there  is  in  connection  (or  rather  as  a 
flxnall  [P]  satellite  connected)  witfi  the  British  Association  a  Eed 
Idon  Clnb,  where  wine  and  mirth  have  their  honr  and  power.  Dr. 
Whew^  and  Dr.  Danbaiy  were  not  only  grave  thinkers,  but  they 
were  riotons  s^nib-makers,  and  could  extract  connndroms  out  of 
mathenisties,  jests  ont  of  geology,  and  acrostics  out  of  astronomy. 
The  eagerness  of  the  joy  they  took  in  these  means  of  delight  arose 
greatly  from  the  fact  that  they  were  so  opposite  to  the  general 
occupations  of  their  lives.  Now  we  are  inclmed  to  think  that  the 
flame  law  holds  in  sensation,  and  that  lonj^-continued  studionsness 
is  in  all  probability  followed  by  a  reaction  m  favonr  of  gratifications 
to  liie  senses  and  of  self-indulgence. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  charge  the  eminent  and  excellent  men 
naawd  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  with  vice  or  crime, — veiy  far 
indeed  from  that.  I  loolc  upon  them  as  men  of  pure  and  stainless 
life;  but  I  use  the  andogy  of  their  lore  of  the  contrast  of  serious 
thought  and  social  glee,  to  show  that  such  a  law  reigns  in  the  mind, 
and  merefore  is  likely  to  operate  in  other  directions,  so  that  it  is 
not  quite  eertain  that  high  education  does  counteract  the  eagerness 
ofthesenaes. 

Besides  the  analogy  above  noted,  and  the  action  of  the  law  of 
contrast  in  the  soul  of  man,  we  may  remark  that  education  often 
leads  men  to  studies  which  increase  their  temptations,  and  educated 
men  are  often  brought  to  entertain  ideas  which  help  to  develope 
tiieir  sensual  nature.  There  are  books  of  highly-cultured  minds  m 
which  the  seductions  of  vice  are  glozed  over  and  made  attractive, 
an^  these  are  read  and  pondered  and  criticized  hj  scholars'— they 
being  all  the  wlnle  fidl  of  moral  poison  destructire  to  the  spirit. 
I  denot  tiiink  that  if  we  could  bnn^  statistics  to  bear  upon  the 
qaestiott,  we  could  prove  that  education  counteracts  the  eagerness 
of  the  senses  for  enioyment,  and  having  in  view  the  biographies  of 
the  learned  and  the  records  of  their  fdlies  and  thenr  sins,  we 
doirtyt'  mn^  if  we  can  do  otherwise  than  giro  our  voice  in  the 
netativd  of  this  serious  and  important  question. 

W.  A. 
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THOMAS  COOPEE:  Shobmaub,  Chjlbtist,  avd  Pobt. 
Chap.  n. 
{Contimued  from  page  224.) 

Thb  Beform  Bill  had  been  paued  in  1832,  while  Mr.  Cooper  wm 
quietly  pursuing  the  avocation  of  a  Bchoolmaater  at  GrainBboroiigli« 
and  was  employed  besides  in  his  manifold  studies  and  in  the  com- 
position of  his  early  poems.  In  the  strenuous  agitation  which 
E receded  the  passing  of  that  measure,  the  so-called  "Tower  classes  " 
ad  taken  an  efifeotiye  part,  induced  thereto  by  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that,  as  soon  as  the  full  measure  of  middle-class  enfran- 
chisement had  been  secured,  with  the  aid  of  those  whom  they  then 
helped  to  victory,  the  ^ther  extension  of  political  power  to  them- 
selves would  quickly  follow.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  and 
loud  complaints  were  soon  raised,  charging  the  "  Beformers  "  with 
unfaithfulness  and  betrayal. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts,  too,  as  already  stated,  wide- 
spread distress  existed ;  and,  by  the  excluded  classes,  much  of  this 
was  traced  to  the  action  of  one-sided  laws,  affectine  them  vitally* 
yet  in  the  discussion  and  enacting  of  which  they  were  oy  compulsion 
silent  and  unrepresented. 

To  the  influence  of  these  feelings  was  due  the  formation,  in 
London,  shortly  after  Victoria's  accession,  of  a  society  called  "  The 
Working  Men's  Association."  Its  leading  object  Was  to  secure  to 
the  people,  as  such,  an  influence  in  Parliament  proportioned  to 
their  numbers.  Membership  was  conflued  to  men  in  the  industrial 
ranks,  by  the  rules  of  its  coustitution,  though  some  of  the  then 
radical  M.P.8  attended  its  meetings  and  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  its  manifesto.  A  new  bill  was  drawn  up,  embodymg  the  six 
points  deemed  essential  to  perfect  freedom  and  genuine  repre- 
sentation: Manhood  Suflrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Abolition  of 
the  Property  Qualiflcation,  Vote  by  Ballot,  Payment  of  Members^ 
and  Bqual  Electoral  Districts.  This  scheme  became  known  a* 
''  The  iPeople's  Charter,"  and  gave  to  the  movement  its  common 
designation.  The  leading  principle  of  the  Association  was  thus 
officially  and  forcibly  expressed:* — "The  man  who  evades  his 
share  of  useful  labour  diminishes  the  public  stock  of  wealth,  and 
throws  his  own  burden  upon  his  neighbour."  In  the  opinion  of  its 
fbunders — to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  propertied  and  capitalist 

*  Gammage's  **Histoiy  of  Ohartism"  page  15. 
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fl,  and  to  gire  to  laboar  its  proper  power  in  goyemment 
through  a  ri^hteoiiBljr-adjusted  parliameDtarj  1781601,  bo  that  class 
legislation  might  cease,  and  the  good  of  all  become  the  one  purpose 
sought  by  the  elected  and  oollectire  wisdom  of  the  country,  was 
the  only  possible  mode  of  removing  the  great  social  miseries  which 
di^&oed  the  boasted  civilization  of  Great  Britain. 

Numbers  of  political  dubs  were  at  liie  same  time  formed  else- 
where. The  leaders  of  the  metropolitan  association,  Messrs. 
William  Lorett,  Henry  Hetheringtoo,  Henry  Vincent,  and  other^ 
also  organised  a  kind  of  missionary  plan,  and  csJled  meetings  and 
spoke  and  lectured  with  energy  and  success  in  rarious  towns 
throughout  the  proriDces. 

The  *' Birmingham  Political  ITnion/'  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  adopted  the  **  charter  "  as  the  expression  of 
its  aims ;  the  "  Northern  Political  Union,'*  of  which  Thomas 
Doubleday  was  the  secretary,  did  the  same ;  the  Scottish  radicals 
became  actire ;  and  soon  a  mighty  force  of  opinion  and  effort  in  its 
fitTour  was  aroused.  Newspapers  for  its  adrocacy  were  established ; 
notably  the  Northern  Star  at  Leeds,  by  Fergus  O'Connor,  an 
Irish  barrister  of  some  fortune  and  fair  position,  who  had  become 
a  power  among  the  working  men  of  the  North,  the  Northern 
Liherator  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Operative,  conducted 
by  James  Bronterre  O'Bnen,  a  man  of  great  attainments  and 
literary  power,  and  the  Charter, 

Great  meetings  in  farour  of  Beform  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Charter  were  soon  held:  one  attended  by  200,000  operatiyes  at 
Glasgow,  another  of  80,000  at  Newcastle ;  others  at  Sunderland, 
Nor&ampton,  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere.  A  smaller  but  influ- 
ential demonstration  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  on 
the  17th  September,  1838,  at  which  were  present  W.  J.  Fox, 
Ebeneser  Elliott,  the  Com  Law  Bhymer,  Colonel  Thompson,  Fear- 
gos  O'Connor,  &e.  Many  of  the  speeches  at  these  meetings  were 
culpably  exciting  and  unwise,  though  some  were  characterized  by 
sobriety  of  jud^ent^  force  of  moral  esmestness,  and  much  intel- 
lectual ability.  Some  of  the  agitators,  and  those  often  such  as  had 
no  excuse  in  their  own  circumstances  or  experience  of  poyerty  and 
snfferinK,  adyooated  the  wildest  measures  of  physical  force.  For 
some  there  was  that  excuse;  such  as,  for  mstance,  Bichard 
Msrsden.  of  Preston,  described  as  natuJraUy  humane,  generous, 
snd  filled  with  the  spirit  of  beneyolence,  who  yet  had  been  driven 
to  condode  that  societr  could  be  regenerated  only  through  Civil 
War.  He  had  been  thrown  out  of  work,  and  his  family  was 
reduced  eyen  to  staryation.  With  a  suckling  infant,  his  wife  was 
comoelled  to  go  without  eyen  ordinary  nourishment,  until  at  length 
the  babe  could  draw  nothing  from  her  breast  but  actual  blood.* 
Hany  friends  and  prominent  advocates  of  the  cause,  howeyer, 
strongly  deinreeated  a  resort  to  anything  beyond  peaceftd  agitation 
and  mMil  MToe. 

•  Gammage^  p.  119.     digitized  by  LjOOglc 
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A  ** National  Petition"  (whioh'Hiad  bean  dmm  up  liy  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  Birminffham)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  wlu<m  £7e 
of  the  '^  six  points  were  embodied,  was  anirenalhr  agreed  upon, 
and  a  general  subscription  commenced  to  defray  me  expeoaes  of 
tiie  campaign.  Delegates  were  chosen  to  rej^resent  each  local 
society  in  a  central  '*  Convention  "  or  representative  body,  wfaidi  sat 
in  Lcudon  for  some  months  daring  the  parliamentu7  session, 
William  Loyett  being  the  secretary.  Torchlight  meetings  began 
to  be  held,  especially  through  the  factory  districts,  and  the 
barangnes  at  tnese  increased  m  yiolence,  mrtil  at  length  a  royd 
proclamation  was  issued,  setting  forth  the  illegality  of  such  as- 
semblages, and  pointing  out  the  penalties  incurred  by  their  pro- 
moters and  attendants. 

A  Bey.  J.  B.  Stephens,  Wedeyan  minister,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  extreme  proponnders  of  physical  force  doctrines,  was 
arrested  at  Manchester  for  sedition;  but,  alter  examination, 
released  on  bail.  He  continued  his  addresses,  however,  as  before; 
and  some  months  later  was  tried  at  the  assiEcs  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  Henry  Yincent  was  arrested  at 
NewDort,  tried  at  the  Monmouth  assises,  and  sentenoed  to  twelve 
montns'  imprisonment.  Many  other  influential  advocates  of  the 
Chartist  uoncy  speedily  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Meanwhile  an 
appeal  haa  been  made  to  the  entire  people  to  support  and  carry  out 
the  proposals  of  the  Convention,  tl&e  principal  of  which  were — a 
universal  abstinence  from  exciseable  articles,  by  which  tbe  "sup- 
plies "  of  the  ruling  powers  would  be  cut  off,  exclusive  dealing  with 
supporters  of  the  Charter,  general  arming,  withdrawal  of  money 
from  the  banks,  and  total  cessation  of  labcmr  for  a  month.  Simul- 
taneous meetings  to  consider  the  scheme  were  held  in  dl  tbe 
larger  towns. 

At  Birmingham  a  meeting  in  the  Bull  Bing  was  attadced  by  a 
body  of  police,  led  by  the  magistrates,  and  a  temporary  riot  eosued. 
A  larger  assembly  then  met  upon  HoUoway  Hesd,  partially  armed, 
but  the  crowded  meeting  was  dissxmded  from  frnrther  action  by  ^e 
Chartist  leaders.  The  Convention,  which  was  then  sitting  in  the 
town,  passed  some  strong  resolutions,  condemnatory  of  the  action 
of  the  magistrates;  and  these,  signed  by  Mr.  William  Lovett  as 
secretary,  were  speedily  made  pumic.  !P6r  this  step  Lovett  vrss 
arrested,  together  with  many  persons  who  had  participated  in  the 
disturbances.  Meetings  were  soon  renewed,  and  then  the  vHiole 
town  was  placed  under  martial  law.  A  number  of  people  were 
a^^in  attacked  by  the  police  in  order  to  effect  their  dispersion,  but 
this  time  in  vain ;  and  a  serious  outbreak  resulted,  m  which  the 
shops  of  some  obnoxious  dealers,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  were  gutted  and  set  on  lire.  Many  fbrther  arrests  were 
made  in  consequence.  Great  excitement  was  oeoasioned  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  Chartists  warmly  denounced  the  inter- 
ference with  the  ri^ht  of  public  meeting  which  led  to  the  troubles 
at  Birmingham,  while  in  many  plaees  a  rising  was  determined  upon 
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in  MM  of  imMeediagi  hting  tekea  af^anst  tlie  body  of  reprMenta- 
itfes  which  had  net  as  the  **  OotiTention." 

The  **  National  Betition  "  had  been  eifpied  by  1,200,000  panoM. 
It  was  presented  in  Jnne,  1839,  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  and  he  was  permitted  to  speak  in  its  behalf. 
<  A  month  afterwards,  Mr.  Attwood  formally  moved  that  tiie  Honse 
ahoold  go  into  Committee  for  its  consideration.  Hie  motion  was 
opfoaed  by  Lord  John  Enssell  and  most  of  the  WMg  party,  and 
it  rejected  by  a  msjority  of  337  against  4B. 

The  CoaTention  again  assembl^  in  London ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
resnlt  of  the  motion  on  the  petition  was  known,  met  epeoiidly  to 
ooDBider  the  propriety  of  proposing  the  ''  sacred  montii,"  or  uni- 
Ticasl  "amd  stmnnaaeoas  abstinence  from  laboor.  €hreat  diviaions 
iiiad  already  enaled  wmoag  the  delegates  upon  the  ^lysical  force 
'ifaeatson,  sAd  they  eirtea^  to  this  sabjeot  also.  Bone  ttmight 
tiat  ilia  Mbption  womld  psralyse  tiie  Gofvmment ;  otiiers  More 
wiMly  contended  that,  natoss  the  people  were  evwywhere  vrepsred 
Inr  its  adoptioo,  which  they  denied  was  the  case,  it  coom  not  be 
yreperly  carried  out,  and  a  partial  strike  would  be  to  their  <Mm 
MJarv'  akme. 

Wmiam  Lorett's  trial  came  on;  he  had  been  taken  priHMer 
doBig  with  John  Collins  the  priiKter,  and  they  were  sent  to  War- 
wiek  gaol  for  a  libel  on  the  police ;  and  he,  wi^  many  more,  was 
iSDteaoed  to  impriaonment.  In  Warwick  gaol  Collins  «nd  Lorett 
wrote  ikeir  meBu>Mble  woric  **  Ciiartism :  a  Plan  for  the  Bdaeation 
s&d  Improrement  of  the  People."  New  aiTMts  were  made  for 
slleged  sedition.  O'Coanor,  Bronterre  CBrien,  and  many  leM  pro- 
ntnent  men,  ware  appvebended,  but  released  upon  secdnty  bamg 
riaen.  Meetinffs^were  again  held ;  and,  when  theM  ware  prefwntod, 
the  Cbartisls  showed  their  numbers  by  marching  to  the  olnniekes 
apon  Sunday,*  first  notifying  their  bastion  to  tie  clergymen,  and 
vaeomsBewlmg  l^m  to  prc«di  upon  selected  texts,  such  as  "  The 
hosimndBian  that  labouretii  shall  be  ^first  partaker  of  the  bruits." 
Bnmoura  bacune  rife  tiiat  Henry  YinoeBt  and  his  feUow-priaoners 
were  ill-'trMfted,  and  a  scheme  was  ananged  for  their  release.  The 
Kewjxnrt  Chartiats,  headed  by  Mr.  John  jPh>Bt,  one  of  the  borough 
aagmtrates,  rose  in  a  body  and  attacked  the  military,  but  were 
^red  Tipon  with  fiital  results.  Mr.  Frost  was  at  once  apprehended, 
along  wiik  JSephaniah  Williams,  William  Jones,  and  many  of  their 
ffwpanions,  aod  a  special  commission  was  appointed  for  their  trial. 
He  and  teraral  more  were  found  guilty  upon  the  capital  chaise  of 
tseason,  wi&  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  were  condemned  to 
%e  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartra^d,  according  to  the  usual  fbrm. 
The  aeotence  wm  commuted,  on  petition,  to  transportation  for 
life;  tet,  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Frost  veceiTcd  a  free  pardon,  and 
latorned  tofhia  foamer  position  in  society. 

•  Wadiington  Wilks's  «  Hiatory  of  the  HiOf-century  "  1800—1860,  page 
280.    Oanmiage^  psgs4i6. 
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Affairs  eontdnued  in  the  same  state  of  a^tation  for  a  iam»,  biit 
O'Connor  and  O'Brien  were  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  impri- 
sonment, and  maltitndes  of  their  followers  and  helpers  to  shorter 
periods ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  leaders,  the  ChartiBt 
body  became  partidly  disorganized.  Its  representative  preaa 
suffered  greatly,  at  least  seven  or  eight  journals  ceasing  to  exist. 
But  it  was  soon  reanimated  and  remodellea,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
National  Ohurter  Association ;"  and,  as  the  terms  of  oonfinement  <^ 
the  leaders  expired,  or  were  cut  short  by  their  release,  its  strength 
was  speedily  regained.  New  efforts  were  proposed,  and  the  lectures 
and  meetings  were  resumed. 

At  this  time  it  was  that  Mr.  John  Mason  delivered  the  leotore  at 
Leicester  which  led  to  Mr.  Cooper's  adhesion  to  the  movementt  as 
already  described.  Thenceforth  Mr.  Cooper's  history  is  intimately 
connected  witii  that  of  Chartism,  as  his  enthusiasm  and  ability  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  its  supporters.  In  his  address  to 
Uie  jury  at  Stafford  he  gave  some  hanrowing  particulars  of  the 
privations  which  some  of  his  own  friends  had  endured,  and  foroibly 
asked»  "  Can  you]  wonder  that  such  beings  become  Chartists  P  or 
that  a  man  of  my  nature  became  a  Chartist  while  beholding  such 
wretohedneisP" 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  middle  and  up|>er  classes  and 
the  Imslature  appeared  to  look  with  apathy  u}>on  this  destitution ; 
or,  at  least,  seemed  to  take  no  sufficient  steps  to  remove  its  oaoaes, 
while  they  had  rejected  a  proposal  even  to  consider  that  means  of 
relief  which  the  sufferers  themselves  propounded  and  believed  to 
contain  the  principle  which  would  correct  and  remove  all  the  errors 
and  miseries  of  the  body  politic.  Help,  and  liberty,  to  help  them- 
selves, being  thus  alike  refused,  while  distress  became  ev^ry  day 
more  intense — some  pictures  of  its  intensity  in  Ldeester  may  lie 
found  in  "Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances" — a  despairing 
frenzy  seemed  to  possess  the  multitudes,  and  they  naturally  began 
to  look  towards  compulsor}^  measures  as  the  only  course  opem  to 
secure  relief  and  the  possession  of  their  proper  freedom. 

Mr.  Cooper  at  once  began  to  write  and  lecture  in  adrocaoy  of 
the  Charter;  and,  leaving  his  employment  upon  the  Mereuty^ 
was  about  to  return  to  London,  when  his  friends  at  Leicester 
begged  of  him  to  remain  and  to  conduct  tiieir  weekly  paper,  the 
Midland  Counties  IHuminaior.  "I  consented  to  stay,*'  be  said 
afterwards;*  "and,  if  I  know  my  own  heart  at  all,  my  ocmsent 
sprang  from  the  purest  and  most  devoted  self-sacrifice  for  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed."  A  large  number  of  the  working  classes 
united  as  "The  Shaksperian  Brigade  of  Leicester  Chartists  "—the 
room  in  which  they  met  having  previously  been  called  "  the  Shak- 
sperian room  "  (it  was  attached  to  an  amphitheatre),  and  the  name 
being  a  favourite  one  with  so  passionate  an  admirer  of  the  early 
poetry  of  England  as  Mr.  Cooper.    At  first  in  humour,  he  was 

•  ''Address  to  ths  Joiy  at  Stafcd,-^OOgle 
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«illed  the  "  general "  of  the  "  bngtde ;"  but  the  appellAtiaii  oottld 
not  tftenrwkb  be  shaken  off.  He  opened  a  shop  tor  the  saJe  of 
eeffee  and  of  Chartist  publications,  worked  hara  to  sustain  the 
Bkwumaior,  and  began  to  deliyer  Sunday  eyeninf?  sermons,  religious 
and  political,  in  the  large  market-place,  to  audiences  numbering 
manj  thousands. 

As  the  general  electicA  of  the  iommer  of  1B41  approached, 
hostile  influence  was  used  to  stop  the  prioting  of  the  itluminator, 
and  no  other  press  could  be  found  to  undertake  its  production.. 
With  much  difficullr  some  old  In^pes  were  obtained ;  and  a  half- 
penny paper,  with  the  diminished  title  of  the  Chartisi  BusJUi^kt, 
WIS  issuea  for  a  time.  At  the  elecUon,  Mr.  Oooper  was  proposed 
as  the  "uniyersal  suflrage"  candidate,  and  obtamed  the  show  of 
bands  at  the  nomination ;  but,  of  course,  was  not  supported  by  th» 
TDters  at  the  poll.  A  huge  tin  extinguisher,  intended  to  oonrey* 
^e  idea  that  ne  would  soon  be  "  put  out,"  was  exhibited  Vy  the 
Whig  party  before  the  hustin^^s;  and  he  thereupon,  in  defliaDce, 
duKDfea  the  name  of  his  little  journal  to  the  ExHngnUker,  under 
whioL  it  was  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  year.  He  began  to  urge* 
^  enrolment  of  members  in  the  "  brigade,**  until  there  were  8,009 
Dimes  upon  its  register,  and  for  this  end  he  dirided  Leicestef  inta 
^MrieU.  His  addresses  in  the  market-place  were  continued  sa 
long  as  the  weather  permitted,  and  were  afterwards  delirered  in 
^  "  8hakB]^rian  room.'* 

As  the  winter  deepened,  employment  ceased  in  Leieesler  feir 
tlMKDands  more,  and  the  suffering  became  worse  than  ever.  Wha^ 
Hr.  Cooper  coold  do  for  its  relief  with  bread  and  money,  and  hjr 
flnppliei  on  trust,  he  did,  until  he  became  hearily  indebted  to  hie 
Uier.  He  also  started  a  Sunday  school,  in  which  Seripinre 
liistory,  Channing's  "  Self-Culture,'  and  nolitical  tracts  bearinr* 
^9on  Uie  condition  of  society,  were  studied  by  many  scores  of 
members.  Sometimes  the  "  Shaksperians  "  assembled,  and,  heade«l 
hf  iheir  "  General,"  marched  throagh  the  streets,  singing  their 
fiToorite  hymns,  but  abstaining  carefulljr  from  yiolence.  A  hyBm- 
book  had  alxeady  been  proyi£d,  of  which  2,000  copies,  the  first 
editien,  were  soon  sold.  The  second  edition  is  now  before  us.  It 
i*ia  edited  hj  William  Jones,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  absence  at  Stafford. 
GaoL    It  commences  with  the  grand  "  Old  Hundredth  " — 

**  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwelL" 
Two  only  of  toe  hymns  are  Mr.  Cooper's,  of  which  one  opens  thus: — 

^  Gk>d  of  the  earthy  and  tea,  and  1I7, 
To  Thee  Thy  mounifiil  children  ory ; 
Pidf  t  Thou  the  blue  that  boidt  o'er  all 
Spread  for  a  fencaral  fanend  pall?" 

^enly  all  the  others  were  written  by  J.  H.  Bramwich  and  Wm. 
Jones,  both  Leicester  working  men.  A  deep  religious  spirit  runs 
through  the  book :  a  feryid  appeal  from  the  tyranny  of  men  to  the 
trasted  and  longed-for  jywfcir^  and  love  of  God. 

1870.  u 
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lii  olosing  lines  i 


«« 0  Lord  our  Gbd,  ariio, 
Convert  our  enemies. 
Who  ua  enthral : 
That  tyrants  cannot  bind 
The  fineedom  of  the  mind, 
May  idl  our  captives  find — 
Ood  bless  them  aU.** 

To  the  differences  amonR  the  ChartiBts  upon  tiie  BubjecU  of 
physical  force  and  the  cessstion  of  labour  Lad  been  adJed  dis- 
Wnsions  concerning  a  proposal  of  combined  action  with  the  m^- 
Xs  associations  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  So  strong 
iSnained  the  impression  of  Whig  perfidy  to  the  People  on^ 
minds  of  many  that  they  eyen  helped  the  Tories  to  expel  the  Whig 
Snisters  from  office.  Mr.  Cooper^s  adherents  were  of  the  O  Connor 
or  hostile  section,  as  distinguished  from  that  headed  by  03r^ 
which  favoured  a  union  with  the  middle-class  ^^^^"^^^  ?'%^' 
ported  a  Convention  for  mutual  aid,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge 
^d  Mr.  Edward  Miall  were  prominent  members,— which  ulU- 
mately  took  the  form  of  The  Complete  Suffrage  Movement  in  1843. 
The  latter  party  had  some  representatives  in  Leicester,  «>nmng  a 
distinct  society,  who  were  looked  upon  as  traitors  to  the  Cause  by  tne 
more  numerous  body,  and  were  pursued  with  some  animosity  and 
more  unfairness.  Their  meetings  were  anticipated,  and  crowded 
irith  Cooper's  obedient  followers,  so  that  they  were  effectually  con- 
verted  into  O'Connorite  demonstrations.  Mr.  Henry  Vmcent  was 
in  this  way  prevented  from  lecturing,  and  O'Brien  was  once  denied 
%  hearing,  while  even  Mr.  Sturge  received  scanty  courtesy  firom 
the "  Shakspearians "  and  their  **  General."      ,    ,      ^      -.  , 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Cooper,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  afterwards 
apologized  for  the  manner  of  his  opposition  to  the  advocates  of 
union.  Thus,  in  the  Flain  Speaker  of  June  30, 1849,  he  wrote  to 
the  men  of  Leicester : — 

"Experience  and  reflection  produce  healthy  changes  in  a  man,  and  I 
avow  at  once  that  the  course  I  pursued  while  an  inhabitant  of  your  town 
I  am  incapable  of  now,  and  could  not  repeat  it  in  many  of  its  iigudusMias 
details.'* 

And  in  another  letter :  • — 

**Fop  this  reason"  (to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  Chartist  ranks)  "I 
opposed  O'Brien,  and  1  regret  that  my  opposition  was  not  enacted  in  the 
furest  spirit.  I  have  since  apologized  to  him,  and  have  also  publidy  inti- 
mated  to  the  Leicester  people  that  I  considered  we  did  wrong  towards  him. 
•  .  .  .  With  regard  to  Mr.  Sturge,  I  thmk  it  is  pretty  generally  known 
that  I  long  ago  confessed  my  regret  at  being  misled  to  say  one  word  against 
him.  I  have  Hved  to  receive  proof  of  his  kmdliest  personal  friendship^  and 
believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  himian  beings.'^ 

•  Gkimmage,  page  416^^^  ^y  Google 


The  JSxtinguigher  itself  went  oat  in  a  short  time ;  and  was,  after 
•an  interral,  soeceeded  by  the  CommanwecUtksman,  which  lasted  for 
a  few  months.  Though  their  several  careers  were  brief,  these 
papers  were  nsefol  in  strengthening  the  moyement  and  bringing 
esses  of  oppression  to  the  lignt. 

Meanwnile,  the  Chartist  leaders  had,  notwithstanding  their 
disputes,  again  promoted  a  monster  "People's  petition"  to  the 
Lcffislatore.  Its  signatnres  are  said  to  haye  numbered  3,800,000. 
A  uirge  procession  accompanied  it  from  the  offices  of  the  managing 
Committee  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Maj  2nd,  1842;  and  'i 
was  formally  presented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Donoombe, 
Badioal  M.P.  for  Finsbonr,  who  asked  that  its  supporters  should 
be  heard  before  the  bar  of  the  House  in  fayour  of  its  prayer.  On 
the  following  day  his  proposal  was  opposed  by  Mr.  (aJterw'ards 
Lord)  Maoaulay,*  in  a  speech  characterised  hj  much  mis-repre« 
sentation  and  exaggerated  fear  9  and  it  was  negatiyed  by  a  majority 
of  207  a£[ain8t  49  in  its  fayour. 

Agitation  was  again  renewed.  Much  opposition  was  shown  by 
Chartists  to  the  Anti-Com*Law  League,  which  they  accused  of 
labouring  in  the  intereets  of  the  masters  only.  Distress  extended, 
particularly  in  the  factory  districts  of  the  north-west.  G^at 
excitement  resulted,  and  strikes  began ;  while  many  of  tkose  who 
struck,  forcibly  compelled  others  to  follow  their  example.  Yiolenoe 
was  used,  and  met  by  yioleuoe,  at  Preston,  Ashton,  Stockport, 
Blackburn,  and  many  other  places.  As  the  factories  were  usually 
stopped  from  working  by  the  remoyal  of  plugs  from  the  boilers  of 
their  engines,  this  phase  of  the  preyalent  disturbances  became 
known  as  "  the  Plug  Plot."  t 

An  extensiye»  but  so  far  peaceful  strike,  existed  among  the  Mid- 
land colliers.  Mr.  Cooper  was  inyited  to  address  them,  and  he 
8|pke  to  large  assemblies  at  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  and  Wolyer* 
iSkpton.  At  Wednesbury,  30,000  persons  were  present  at  one 
time,  and  all  held  up  their  hands  in  fayour  of  a  resolution  pledging 
them  to  keep  the  peace.  At  Stafford  he  was  closely  watched,  but 
by  ironical  speaking  both  secured  his  own  purpose  and  baffled  the 
authorities.  In  a  letter  to  his  faithful  brigade  at  Leicester  he  thus 
described  his  proceedings :  X — 

**  Cheat  fisart  were  entertained  that  I  would  be  apprehended  if  I  dared 
to  stand  up  in  the  market-plaoe  that  night.  Howerer,  when  seven  o'clock 
had  strocky  there  I  was,  mounted  upon  a  fiunona  long  bench  proonred  by 
the  friends.  The  superintendent  of  polioe  then  took  his  station  dose  at 
my  right  elbow.  The  Tory  gentry  and  ladies  threw  np  their  windows  to 
B^en  and  hear  the  rebel  Chartist  commit  himself,  and  to  see  him  poonoed 
imon  and  borne  away  by  the  dirty  claws  of  the  raw  lobsters.  But  no !  I 
aooned  how  excellent  it  was  to  have  a  *  sweet  little  silrer-Toieed  lady,'  and 
to  pay  one  million  and  a  quarter  yearly  to  support  herself  and  her  estab- 

*  Speechea:  peopk^s  edition,  page  122.        t  Gammageg^^page  284. 
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lUtmm^  I  demondMlad  UiM  kj«l  dMrtiite  Imp  tll»]MHl«o«hr.1>e 
aihiad  if  the  ohril  liito  wera  not  ktpfc  up  $  and  thato  wwkiDff  mea  w««ld  aU 
iMtp  theiirmt  sore  if  AcUliide  were  to  be  bereft  of  her  £100,000  a^jtuw 
I  dwiouDoea  an j  ragged  shoeoaaker  (Stafford,  like  Kortbampton^  you  Hioib 
my  braTe  Sh^pereans,  is  a  famous  shoemaUng  town)  if  ne  daeed  to  talS 
•bout  his  aged  grandmother  being  m  m  bastile^  aad  T^getating  oa  sUfiy, 
while  the  Dowager  had  three  palaoes  to  lire  in." 

Mr.  GamiMge  addtk — 

'"IlMsiitiMooBpbtflfybkmtidliietalonB-of  theUoebDMfai  Hirbasd 
ftMse  leiaied ;  kifttseth  separatted ;  and  at  length  Iwigtiaaed  Mtei^U^isUi 
tkt  boil  of  8iio|rmatos  burst  into  laogbter.** 

!nie  oold  sDivii  of  mere  literary  eriticimi*  applied  to  niten 
like  thia  will  rail  in  ocnnprekension,  and  proneunee  t^em  to  be  i 
ezprestiona  of  dema^^ogio  malice.  But  that  ther  were  ftree  fnm 
n^  taint  of  eelf-eeeking,  eiHier  of  the  coarse  Idna  which  striTea  fam 
BQbstanCial  reward,  or  of  that  snbtler  temper  whiek  conrta  pop^ 
'      "'    "*         -      •   -  •    laSowHk 


larity  for  its  own  sake,  Mr.  Cooper's  whole  course  of  liAs  has  i 
Stem  necessity  seemed  to  ordain  the  agitation ;  and  tiie  duty,  aAoe 
antered  upon,  impressed  idl  agenoiea  into  itasennoe*  Saroaam  aad! 
kwBKmr  ioimd  ueir  plaoe  eren  in  thia  straggle,  b«t  were  moda 
grim  by  the  aspect  of  the  terrible  tmh  they  strowe  to  ontHhttiw. 

On  the  day  after  this  address  at  Staffed,  Mr:  Cooper  went'  Ifer 
Hanl^  by  reqnest,  and  fbimd  that  most  of  the  Chartists  there,  w«PS| 
liW  huBself,  teeto^ers ;  and  that»  so  fkr  from  beiBg  Tnileiiflf 
inclined,  w^ienerer  tiie  Hewport  riots  or  the  Novt^ra  distw^baacea 
were  mentioned,  it  waa  witli  expressions  of  disappreral.  Kezt  ^&f 
waa  Sunday,  and  he  sp^e  throe  times ;  at  Fenton  and  Longton  m 
the  aflemoon,  and  upon  the  Crown  Bank,  Hsnley,  at  ni8&  A# 
the  last-nsmed  place  his  test  was,  **  Tkou  $haU  do  ne  mmrier;*  nd 
Ito  spplied  it,  not  only  agakiat  the  wars  of  tiie  ridi  and  p«werM; 
but  to  all  Tu^enoe  on  the  port  of  his  audience  tfapsmaelresi  On  fte 
ft^owmg  momincr  he  was  called  for  a^jsin,  and  he  addressed  tfia 
men  on  strike,  bo&  then  aad'in  t^e  erexdng^.  AaTingf  seme  moueyfi 
to  collect,  and  bemif  kept  waiting  Hor  a  eon^eyaaoe  whmfr  after  A 
ftaled  to  appear,  he  did  net  leave  Haaley  until  aflw  mldaighi ;  ani 
then,  feanng  anest  if  kie  continued  longer  in  dtstfordsSire,  iSbe 
magistrates  for  which  county  were  treadng*  ati  CkartW  meefauw,^ 
liowsTer  quiet,  as  illegal ;  and  wishing  to  catch. a  morning ooaokmr ' 
Manchester,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  conference  therejhe  stasted 
&r  Macclesfield  on  foot.  At  BnrslenL  ha  was  taken  be^ie^  m 
magistrate  iwon  suspicion,  and  ezamiaad  by  that  dtgnitsry  as  hm 
sat  up  in  bed,  but  waa  penmtted  to  deaaik  Be  walCadi  to  Gremst 
instead  of  Maoclesfieid,  aad  ceaai^ted  hia  jouney  hj  taiin 

At  Mtnchester  ha  was  apprehanded.  as  a  mssaber  ofi  tii*  Gov 
teenod,  together  with  Feargus  O'GoaDor  and  Cbsna-  i^fUmm 
IDsmey. 

Meanwhile  newa  had  unved  of  an  entbrealc  at  TSauA&f,  Tbm 
colliers  had  besn  eocoited  by  Mr.  Coopet^s  addmswa  i  aad,  notwith- 
standing his  exhortationB  against  yiolence,  had  bMlMtt  inta  rioiing. 


i  ^  fcoDI^  rt>»fiiiw1  iktt  iwickMe  of  an  aIumbimm  fllorgj- 
Mobsd  4Jie  oellar,  «Bd  ^hmk  thore  io  imtesmtion.  QDatf 
»iM'to'fche*fao>iiie  aad-t*  etfaerchrvlMags.  The  whole  ^kii- 
*lcirt  mwB  «oen  in  -a  fameat,  and  rep>eeei?e  moawiiee  iMid  to  *be 
vfioi^led.  ^9te6tdroTdantiKoritieeheldMr.Ck>eperTeepoiiiiblefor 
the  oaCbreak,  and  imned  a  warrant  "for  his  -anest.  He  was  alrea^ 
in  durance  at  Manchester,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Tors 
CbsBfiBts,  who  «Bpaoted  him  at  a  ignat  anealuig  upon  to  Jftoe- 


9be£tBBbrdflsiins  wwe  Ibrst  1iekU«ndMr.  Ceoiwr  mm  phioeA 
Mtpotk  Mai  on  the  ichasjye  of  arson  in  October,  1m2.  It  was  ia 
•siriiHilHig  his  .owndefinioe  hetee  fiir  Kididas  Tindal  m  jad^i, 
'  '  i  asadeihis  oelehncted  speedhrto  the  jmj,  firomtwhiehfasfttMd 
laMweheeniabeadjqoatod.   Itopeaedtas'fiQUMmi*- 


"  Mj  lord,  and  gontlemen  of  the  juir, — I  bare  narer,  except  for  a  brief 
Ji|pie  m  time,  in  mj-life^  loat  mj  confidence  in  PreiidBnce.  And,  petilout 
aB  my  oircamatanoes  may  now  seei^,  I  do  not  eren  now  lose  my  confidence 
In  the  goodness  of  that  Almighty  and  fatherly  Power  which  has  aoper- 
Intendad.and  controlled  the  eTente  of  my  life. 

'^  r  am  prond  of  my  eonntry :  proud  of  the  name  of  llngliefaman.  ft  It 
not  "becaiue  the  liberty  I  lore  has  been  left  -vdthOot  reetrahrie  in  'ttie  hmd 
iftat  gare-mebirth,— 'itiB  not  'beeonee  the  adrocatee  of  freedom  have  been 
Mlimpevweiitedand  nnoppreeied, ;tbat  1  hold  it  matter  ibr  jnstipiide  to 
woritttft  I  am<an  Bni^hman.  Bat  it  is 'became  my  conntvy  haa  prodaesd 
OM  who,  wfaile?they  soiTend,  and  tnifived  deeply,  hnew4iow^  eniferwiii 
f  Jn  Jha  lOHDse-cf  JmBau  inedom,  (that  'I  am  rpnnd  ocmy  i 


fie  tkoA  ^putted  fBslaigh,  Latimsr,  and  Algemgon  Siydaegi;,  aad 
Hhoir  duoaotesistie  sayings  mtbefaoe  t>f  death;  .and.deelaied  Uwt 
flt^was  a>Qt  for  him,  in  lOnNnuDstanses  of  snohfpcrilyieithsrito.deiiir 
toCbartkm  or  to  defy  and  dmoimee  his  jnd^pM*  fie liad JMena 
Anoemt  ffirom  boyhood,  tand— 

*  WHIi  8Q^  conTiodons— the  growth  of  a  Whole  lff»-^whst  wonder  was 
it  that,  twenty  months  ago^and  it  is  bnt  twenty  monlbs  since  I  flrtt 
%Bivd  a  Ohtftist  lectmrer-^What  wonder  was  it,  with  these  growing  oon- 
littisua,  *tbat  1  began  to  openly  profess  the  prfaiCiplss  of  ^the  (BMftfs 
Oharter.f  That  docoment,  las  Cur  as  <my  nndetstanding  eiiabUw  me  'fc> 
fad^iisiMBlhBrmotenor  less  tban  an  embodimant  ef tbeprinmrgss oon« 
JinDBd  Jn-  the  thsory  of  the  fintiBh  iCkmstilntion*  It  pieaides  that  JBagiin" 
ansa  .shall  rbe  J%f%,/aMr%,  mad^fK^ely  leqpressiited  in  thiar  own  Hoose  of 
42ommenB;  dn  other  woindf,  that  thsy  shall  be  smtrmti  % iietr.cMoa  eea- 
wirf,  and  that  taxation  ikall  he  eiy^atmmtae  wUk  tn^ratmdoHon.  Xhe 
doenment,  then,  is  a  aoiutUtdional  document,  ft)  i&r  from  the  People's 
iCharter  containing  one  syllable  aiming.at  tfie^ibrogation  of  the  monarooical 
jpofwer,  or  the  baronial  priyUege*  it  simply  regulates  and  jpceserres  the  dae 
weijght  of  the  Commonalty  in  the  constitution*^ 

Amaalinff  to  the  jnd^e'a  own  opihion  fffPsn  ^  ifireanr  el  tte 
weople^s  ri^  to  vaeet  tfor  *polittoal  'disemnoas,  awtwhoBnag  Mb 
ikme^ ««ih.a^*i|[^t,  <be  eenthraed,**^  ^  9  ^'^^  ^y  ^^^ , 


SM  Toxmro  i^wabd. 

**  I  do  not  okim  •  right  to  urge  my  opinioni  to  the  injiuj  of  my  feUov- 
oieatares :  I  newer  taaght  raeh  •  doctrine  in  my  life :  I  bftTo  been  ever 
opposed  to  Tiolenoe :  my  whole  life  will  show  it ;  and,  with  your  lordship's 
letTe,  I  shall  briefly  detail  the  oiroumstanoes  of  that  Ufe^  after  I  hATe  mads 
A  few  obserfations  explanatory  of  my  recent  visit  to  the  Potteries,  and  also 
«  few  remarks  touching  the  e? idenoe  of  the  witnesses  who  have  to-day 
a{^>eared  against  me.'* 

He  then  described  the  oiroomstaiioes  and  events  of  hie  yieit  to 
Hanley  and  elsewhere,  as  they  hare  already  been  reeonnted,  and 
keenly  eriticiaed  the  testimonjr  for  the  prosecution.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  adyocacy  of  cessation  of  labonr,  and  admitted— "  In 
leferenoe  to  the  People's  Charter  I  hare  again  and  M;ain  said, 
'  Giye  me  hot  one  million  of  combined  human  wills,  and  the  Charter 
•hall,  in  one  day,  be  law  in  EngUuid !'  Thos  nndisgoisedly  haye  I 
jpoken,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  but  I  haye  always  deprecated 
force." 

Mr.  Cooper  argued  from  the  details  of  his  previous  life  ihaX  he 
was  "  utterly  unlikely,  through  habits  and  associations  lonff  and 
deeply  formed,  either  to  commit  violence  and  outrage  himselt;  or  to 
4irge  on  others  to  the  Jsame  insane  and  guilty  course."  After  the 
passage  formerly  cited  referring  to  his  early  study  of  the  works  of 
Hooker,  Codworth,  and  other  master  minds,  he  asked,  *'Biit» 
j|entlemen  of  the  jury,  could  I  gather  any  disposition  to  spread 
destruction  and  disorder  from  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  intelleo- 
ioality  in  company  with  spirits  such  as  Uiese  P"  The  same  oueetiQA 
recurs,  with  much  rhetorical  force,  after  each  passage  of  his  history. 

In  conclusion,  he  solemnly  averred  that  he  was  not  present  at 
the  riots,  and  that  he  had  neither  counselled,  aided,  nor  abetted 
any  acts  of  violence ;  and  he  said,  *'  1  cannot  promise  that  I  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Chartist  if  I  receive  your  acquittal,  for  I  cannot  act 
contrary  to  my  heartfelt  convictions ;  but  1  will  say  that,  if  Pro- 
vidence delivers  me  from  this  danger,  I  shall  take  care  never  again 
to  be  found  in  circumstances  where  there  is  the  least  danger  oi 
violence  being  enacted." 

The  address  was  a  manly,  earnest  one;  fearless,  but  without 
bravado,  and  fall  of  a  chaste  and  noble  eloquence.  It  excited  mueh 
attention,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  published  by  request. 

The  verdict  was  "  Not  Guilty,"  and  Mr.  Cooper  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  arson,  but  remanded  upon  two  other  incQotmenti. 
His  escape  was  a  narrow  one.  Others  were  condemned — some 
upon  shikinefully  insufficient  and  un-trustworthy  evidence — to 
transportation  and  imprisonment. 

Upon  the  remand  Mr.  Cooper  was  set  at  liberty  on  bail,  and  re- 
tarned  to  Leicester  and  political  activity.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  another  conference  was  held  to  promote  united 
action  between  the  middle  and  the  working  classes.  The  "  Com- 
idete  Suffirage  Association"  drew  up  a  "  b3i  of  Sights,"  and  this 
was  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  former  party ;  but  the 
<>harter  was  proposed  oy  the  others  in  opposition,  and  caixied. 
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Mir.  Stnrge  aad  most  of  his  friends  thereupon  retired,  and  left  the 
Conference  to  be  oontinued  as  repreaentatire  of  the  Chartiate  oidy. 
Mr.  Cooper  then  presented  a  plan  for  the  organizatipn  of  the 
entire  Chartist  hodj,  rery  comprenensiTe  in  its  soope,  and  iikelj  to 
oonsolidate  and  strengthen  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  It  waf 
agreed  that  it  should  be  submitted  for  popular  approval,  and  that 
another  conyention  should  meet  in  London  in  the  i4>ril  following. 
By  that  time  Mr.  Cooper  was  in  Stafford  gaol,  and  the  scheme  waf 
dripped  in  farour  of  one  propounded  by  f  eargus  O'Connor. 

In  March,  1843,  the  Lancaster  assizes  were  neld ;  when  Cooper, 
{ydmncfr,  and  more  than  fifty  others,  were  charged  with  inciting 
to  diaaffeotitm  and  hatred  of  the  laws.  Though  most  of  the 
defendants  were  found  guilty,  they  were  r^eaaed  upon  a  legal 
point  raised  by  their  counsel,  after  entering  into  recognizances  to 
^»pear  when  called  upon  for  sentence,  and  no  further  step  waf 
taken  in  the  matter. 

But  Thomas  Cooper  had  yet  the  remaining  charges  at  Stafford  to 
answer,  and  was  tried  there  in  the  same  month.  Finding  that  the 
unfair  course  was  pursued  by  the  prosecution  of  raising  the  old 
^lestiona  as  to  aiding  and  abetting  the  arson  at  Hanley,  under 
cover  of  the  new  indictment  for  conspiracy,  he  resolved  to  give 
them  as  much  trouble  as  he  could  possibly  devise.  His  one  case 
lasted  ten  daya.  Conducting  his  own  defence,  he  cross-examined 
the  witness^  at  great  length— sometimes  for  five  hours  unintev- 
raptedljr.*  Unsympathetic  and  hostile  oounty  papers  complained 
of  his  "  insolent  danng  "  in  thus,  by  his  persistency,  confusmg  the 
whole  business  of  the  assize.  Proof  was  again  attempted  of  his 
presence  at  the  riots  and  fire ;  but,  by  the  admission  ofboth  judge 
and  jury,  it  utterly  broke  down.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  called 
up  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Lord  Denman,  Sir  John 
Pattison,  and  Sir  John  Williams,  to  receive  sentence.  Sir  William 
Felletty  who  had  had  charge  of  both  the  Stafford  prosecutioni» 
"  again  used  his  decaying  strength ;  and,  the  hour  before  judgment 
was  passed  opon  'ob  in  the  Bench,  pointed  to  me  with  an  austere  look, 
aad  said,  '  Tms  man  is  the  chief  author  of  the  violence  that  oo- 
curred,  and  I  conjure  your  Lordships  to  pass  a  severe  sentence 
VDon  tiie  prisoner  Cooper/  "  f 

Jir.  Cooper  inflictea  another  speech,  of  eight  hours'  daration» 
upon  hifl  judges,  and  was  then  condemned  to  two  years'  imprison^ 
ment,  which  he  suffered  in  Stafford  gaoL  This,  with  the  time 
already  sj^ent  there  upon  the  first  charge  and  trial,  made  up  a  total 
incarceration  of  two  years  and  eleven  weeks. 

•  «*Lettcr  to  Working  Hen  of  Leicester,*'  March  12th,  1846:  written 
from  Stafford  gaoL 

t  Pielaoe  to  the  **  Purgatory  of  Suicides.** 
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1BE  POETET  OF  JOHN  CBBLE. 
{ChnUtmed  ftvm  pa^  9tt.) 

Annf  VIS  duntoteristio  of  KeUe  is  idi  ezqinsite  teadcniMi  «sd 
ffllhot,  kk  inteafe  sympfttliy  with  Irammitj  in  all  ito  moods  aai 
^iwei  of  eaotiwii 

**  Whakerw  itira  thii  moital  £»me  **— 

the  i^Topiiatioii,  in  fine,  and  adoption*  on  Ckrittian  prineq^lat*  of 
&at  time-honoured  sentiment  of  heatiien  philanthropy — 
M  Homo  raBU,  hamam  nihil  i  me  Alinuim  poto.'*  * 

^Mb  is  Meed  a  preraiUng  choraoteristic  of  hm  poetry ;  hot,  m 
a  -speeial  instance,  we  wo^d  give  the  foeautifiil  lyric  entitled 
**  mresrremMit,"  which  goes  yet  farther  to  iUnstrate  the  trait 
httom  noticed— that  lo?e  of  children  which  lay  deep  in  the  hestt 
df  ihe  poet— all  diildless  as  he  was.  1.  simple,  lowly  imndeat— the 
Aeath  of  a  little  child— can  draw  f^rom  ^e  poet's  lyre  mnsieswe^ 
as  in  the  following  strain  i^ 

**BXBEl.TmCXXT. 

**  I  maik*d  wImo  Temal  mesdi  w«ra  bright^ 
And  many  a  priairoM  smll'd, 
I  mark'd  har,  blithe  aa  morniag  light, 
A  dimpled  thtee  jaara  child. 

**  A  basket  on  one  tender  arm 
Contained  her  prociona  store 
Of  spring-flowers  in  tbeir  fineshest  diarm. 
Told  proudly  o*er  and  o*er. 

'**The  other  wonnd  with  eameat  liold 
About  ber  blooming  gui^ 
A  maid  who  eoarce  twaWe  yean  had  told : 
So  walfc'd  they  tide  by  side. 

"  One  a  bright  bud,  and  one  might 
A  sister  flower  half  blown. 
Full  joyous  on  their  Iotii^  dream 
The  slEy  of  April  shone. 


Terence. 
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TtallowiDg  pair  I  met. 
On  russet  heath  and  bowerj  lane 
Zhe  aoftamiial^an  b«d  Mt : 

"And  ohill  and  damp  thai  Bondaj  ere 
Breathed  on  the  mourners'  road. 
That  hright«yed  little  one  to  kaif e 
Safe  in  the  sainU*  abode. 


**  Behind,  the  gnardiaa 

Her  bright  broir  dim  and  pale; 
O  oheer  tbM,  maiden !  in  His 
YHioatiU'd  Jalms*wall! 

**  Thou  moum'st  to  miss  the  finger  soft 
That  held  bj  thhie  eo  fast, 
The  fond,  appealing  e^  fall  o£k 
ToVrd  thee  lor  Tefi^  oasi. 

**  Sweet  toils,  sw«et  oases,  lor  ever  gone! 
Ko  move  from  stnmger^s  ^Mie 
Or  elartiing  aoond,  the  timid  one 
Shall  hide  in  tfaioe  embraoe. 

"Thy  first  glad  eoriUjtaak  is  o*er, 
And  drearj  seems  thy  way ; 
But  what  if  nearer  than  before 
She  watoh  thee  eren  to-day  ? 

*<  What  if  henceforth  by  bearen's  decree 
She  leare  thee  not  alone, 
But  in  her  torn  prore  guide  to  fliee 
In  ways  to  angels  known  P 

" O  yield  thee  to  her  ft^isperings  sweet: 
Away  with  thoughts  of  gloom  1 
In  loTO  the  loying  spirits  greet. 
Who  wait  to  bless  heri^mb. 

*<  In  loTing  hope  wHh  her  unseen 
Ws&  as  in  hattow'd  ait. 
When  foes  are  strong  and  trials  keen, 
Think,  *  What  if  she  be  there?* " 

How  beautifiillj  is  the  bright  vernal  morn,  with  its  smilinfl^ 
meads  and  primrose  flowers,  here  contrasted  with  the  sad  antomnid 
ge ,  wlien  l>ratare  lies  forlorn  and  desolate  in  her  season  of  decaj, 
im^mi^'ttiereby^Mdhood,  with  its  tender  graces,  its  'frak4ttio- 
cent  charms,  coaaigBed  to  ab  early  t^nb, — fadiagi  swiftly  as  spring 
P><B«B  away  irith  aU  ber  .flowen;!    Very  b«autifal  also,  in  a 
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poetical  point  of  view,  is  the  idea  of  the  infant  spirit,  as  an  angel- 
guide,  hoyering  in  her  torn  around  the  bereaved  sister'i  patii 
through  life  I 

As  a  oompanion  piece  to  the  abore,  we  may  dte  the  poem 
entitled — 

''Obphaithood. 

<*  Oft  have  I  watefa'd  thy  trances  light, 
And  longed  for  once  to  be 
A  partner  in  thy  dreams'  delight^ 

And  smile  in  sleep  with  thee ; 
To  sport  attain,  one  little  hour. 
With  the  pure  gaks  that  fan  thy  nursery  bower. 
And  as  of  old  undoubting  upward  spring, 
Feeling  the  breath  of  heaven  beneath  my  joyoni  wing.*'* 

^But  nther  now  with  thee,  dear  child. 

Fain  would  I  lie  awake, 
For  with  no  feverish  care  and  wild 

May  thy  clear  bosom  ache ; 
Thy  woes  go  deep,  but  deeper  hr 
The  soothmff  power  of  yonder  kindly  star : 
Thy  Qnt  soft  slumber  on  thy  mothei^s  breast 
Was  never  half  so  sweet  as  now  thy  calm  unrest. 

^Tby  heart  is  sad  to  think  upon 

Thy  mother  far  away. 
Wondering  perchance,  now  she  is  gone. 

Who  best  for  thee  may  pray. 
In  many  a  waking  dream  of  love 
Thou  seest  her  yet  upon  her  knees  above  $ 
The  vows  she  breathed  beside  thee  yesternight 
She  breathes  above  thee  now,  winged  with  mtenser  migfat. 

''Both  vespers  soft  and  matins  dear 

For  thee  she  duly  pays, 
Kow,  as  of  old,  and  there,  as  here; 

Nor  yet  alone  she  prays. 
Thy  vision  (whoso  chides  may  blame 
The  instinctive  reachings  of  the  altar  flame) 
Shows  thee  above,  in  yon  ethereal  air, 
A  holier  mother,  rapt  in  more  preTailing  prayer. 

***TiB  she  to  whom  thy  heart  took  flight 
Of  old  in  joyous  hour, 
When  fint  a  precious  sister  sprite 
Game  to  thy  nursery  bower, 

^  How  diffiarent  in  feeling,  though  echoing  in  expression,  Byron's  lines!— 

''  A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  fiur  delipht, 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee."  gle 
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And  thou  wiih  asmeft  tona  did  mj, 

<  Mother,  let  Maiy  he  her  nftme,  I  pnij» 

For  dearly  do  I  lore  to  think  npon 

That  graoioiia  Mother-maid,  nuning  her  Holj  One.* 

^Ihen  in  ddiffht,  as  now  in  woe, 

Thon  to  that  home  didtt  turn. 
Where  God,  an  Infimt,  dwelt  below: 

The  tiumghta  that  aohe  and  bom 
Kightfy  within  thy  bosom,  find 
JL  home  in  Nasareth  to  their  own  sweet  mind« 
More  than  all  music  are  the  sootbings  dear 
Whidi  meet  thee  at  that  door,  and  whisper,  *  Christ  is  here.*  '* 

What,  of  the  kind,  can  for  charm  snrpass  thia  poemP  It  if  ao 
ineffiihlj  toaching  in  ita  tender  grace,*  in  ita  pathetic  loyelineaa — 
a  vary  gem.  How  aimple,  yet  how  exquiaitelr  mnaical,  each  line 
as  it  were  yibrating  to  an  inner  harmony  1  Who,  when  the  mom- 
ing  of  Hfe  ia  paat,  and  aa  yeara  adyance,  haa  not  breathed,  or  been 
tempted  to  oreathe,  the  aapiration  contained  in  the  opening 
stanza? 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  oharaoteriatio  ia  the  ianctily  with  which 
ho  isFeata  common  uiings,  the  erery  day  inoidenta  and  concerna  of 
Hfo.  Sacred  and  hol^  in  hia  ejea  are  man'a  common  dntiea, 
laered  aa  the  means  divinely  appomted  for  the  training  and  discif- 
|liiie  of  the  spiritaal  life.  Chargeahle  aa  he  is  with  holding,  or 
bebg  inclined  to  hold,  aome  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Bome,  yet  he  aeems  to  have  had  but  little  sympathy  with  her 
atceHcUm,  that  which,  to  minda  of  a  certain  cast,  forms,  it  may  be, 
one  of  the  strongest  attractiona  towards  her  communion,  even  aa 
less  spiritaal  tempers  are  attracted  by  her  showy  and  pompoua 
ceremoniaL  j^ot  ao  waa  it  with  ELeble,  the  aubtler  charm  mred  not 
bim,]mpenrioua  to  the  grosaer:— 

^  We  need  not  bid  for  cloistered  cell. 
Oar  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Kor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
Por  sinfiil  man  beneath  the  sky  t 

**  GRie  trivial  round,  the  oommon  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  i 
Boom  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road, 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  Gk>d." 

We  may  eompare  with  thia  George  Herbert'a  simple  poem,  *'  The 
Sixer,"  embodying  the  aame  truth,— 

•  We  view  it  sfan]^y  in  a  |wel<O0(  not  a  religious  aspect,  gle 


*<T6ftoh  m^^  CMittad  Xing, 
InvHttbuiM  niMe4o«e^ 
And  what  I  ao&i«njtfaiii§, 
To  do  it  m -Bar  fibmb. 

«( All  mfty  of  ThM  pMTtakiQb  ^ 
Nothinff  oftn'be  lo  mean 
Which,  with  hit  tinotme,  'VorlOiffMklC 
Will  not  jrow  bright  .and  olMm. 

''  A  terrant,  with  'fins  tilaiiM^ 
ICaket  6radg€tie  divine; 
^Wio  sweeps  a  room,  as  lor'H^ lawBj 
*  lEakes  that  and  tti*  action  fine. 

**  This  is  the  fiunoos  stone, 
That  tnmeth  idl  io  gold ; 
Vor  that  whidi €h)d  doth toooh andomiy 
Oamiot  fbr  lewe  te  told.** 

The  absence  of  tihe  ascefCie  tendency  refecred  to  msy^,  in  ICetdA 
'ease,  liaye  been  primarily  owing  to  those  deep  home  aJOTeofioDB  lag 
which  he  was  habitually  swayed  and  animated-^affoetiooB  dwem- 
ingly  incompatible  with  such  a  tendency.  "With  hinulmUjii 
borne  was  hardly  less  sacred  than  loyalty  to  the  faitl^  Xbese  t^n 
iilfliiences  were  so  intertwined  in  the  iimer  fibres  of  bis  natnielhftfc 
It  would  ha:^  been  to  him  yery  death  to  separate  them*"    •   ^^  * 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  nome  afiections,  ihus  deep  adSosp 
berent,  be  conld  feel  andirealise  in  all  its  intensity  the  tru£h  fif  &e 
essential  loneliness  of  man— yiea,  eyen  in  the  yiery  bosom  sS  ihe 
domestic  scene, — a  truth  of  almost  awM  solemnity.  This  idea  M 
ei^ressedrso  beautifully  that  no  apology  is  needed  tot  ^natiitg  At 
linen,  familiar  ithough  tney  may  ben— 

*<  Why  should  we  £unt  and  fear  to  lite  alone^ 
Since  all  alone^  so  heayen  has  will'd,  we  die,* 
Nor  even  'the  >teuds>est  inayt,  and  oeoit^oar  own. 
Knows  half  the  ffoosons  4itl^*we«ikiie  «iid  sigh  P 

'*  Each  in  his  hidden  sj^Mve  of  jogr  or  iwoe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apar^ 
Our  eyes^ee  aU-arounddn  aloom  iur<^low 
Hues  of  their  own,  ^nshlxiiiow^d  frinn  the  heiit. 

**  And  well  it  w  for  us  our  Qod  should  hd 
Alone  our  secret  throbbings,  so  our  prayer 
Mar  readier  Bpzin|r,to  heaTep,  nor  spend  its  seal 
On  doud-bom  idols  of  this  lower  air. 


jOOgle 


«Varif  tfbflr  lietit  i»  p««ct  gjaopfltlkr 

Weiik  mai*ya^iiU  aiiAnaosd,  oa  6«th  wMld  11%. 
Bcp  lateD  for  tluas  payer  iliMaa«b«vet 

S«ntW  soMe  pariiBl«f%  diMtkwinyall 
Xh«  rada^bad  tbong^  Uuit  in  our  b«tonii'»mi^t 
WaadttL  ai  lAige»  nor.  haad  loW»  gmUd-  fclnaU  P 

■^no  would  not  tbim  tke  dreary  nnoQuth  plaoa  t 
Am  ift  fond  leasing  where  her  infuit  slept, 
A  mother^  arm  a  serpent  should  embrace  r 
So  might  we  frien<m8  lire,  and  die  onwvpt.** 

Witt  tftfr  compare  Avbref  dm  Tere'g  beantiflil  and  pbHosopitical 

fiMTMr 


**TiGnm  tfrf  God,  and  bro  Him  only. 
And  thy  breast  wfll  ne'er  be  lonely : 
fir  tbat  one  great  Spirit  meet 
Jll'tiimgr  mighty,  graye,  and  sweet : 
IFafaily  strirat  the  soul  to  mtac  le 
WUhabeiiigafoiirkiiidj     ' 
Tnobi  faaavta  with»hiHrtr  art  twined^ 
Bat  «•  tbepail  fltfll  k  tiagle : 
An  iaipalpaola'ssaistanoar 
HoMs  hk»  natatts  still  at  disfcmae-r 
Mortall  lore  ttiat  Holy  Onoy 
Oi  dwell  thott  for  aye  akma." 

Am  8  pRNRT  YmcferiDS"  of  tiia  ssme  senthiieiit,  we  fabjoin  ihM  fbl- 
IcMnng^jgumgiBr  ftom  tSa  pen  of  an  eminent  writer  and  preacher : — 

^•ine  ane^the  Badeeies^e  seal  wm  idone  is  dying'.  Tbrhoer  hm9 
oiMvr  tibayiwMt  aH  ^nm,  and  Ifo wa%  aa  He  pvedioM,  Isft  alone.  AH) 
thai ]« fannHB  cbepatnsm'ua  in  that  hoar.  Human  £saes  flit  antl  flul%  andt 
thaflMnds  ei  the  wodd  bseoma  ooofiisadb  T shM  dm  alom^  ye^  and 
skqft  jo»liMW  The  phflesophar  (elk  na  that  no  atom  in  Diantasn  MomAmm 
mother  atom — ^tbey  only  approach  within  a  certain  distance ;  then  the 
ttfcrMtion  oeasos,  and  an  iuTisibla  something  repelsr— they  only  9Mm  to 
tOQoli.  Ho  soul  touches  another  soul  except  at  one  er  two  points,  and 
those  ehiefly  eztema],r-a  feanfiil  and  a  lonely  thought;  but  one  of  the 
traest  of  life.  Death  onlj  reafiaea  that  which,  haa  been  £sot  all  along.  In 
the  oentral  deepa  of  our  being  we  are  alone.**  * 


Til  Miftia  diitiMition  te  poetvf  ol  tfe  relinooB  cImp  gin— ally ,> 
tiiat  elaaa  to  wIuoIl  it  pre-eminently  belongs,  Eeble's  poetry — ^  !Ehr 

«  SermoDi  by  the  late  "Bm.  F.  TT.  Bobertsoa.-r-'^The  Lonelinese  of 

QtsM.**  Digitize^by 
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Christian  Year  "  taken  as  a  tTpe— is  marked  hj  three  spedal  and 
peculiar  oharaoteristioB  in  admtion  to  those  alrmdy  notea— chamo- 
teristios  imprinted,  as  it  were,  on  its  rearj  ammc^.    "  It  is  the  manj 
words,  simple  yet  deep,  devoutly  Christian  yet  intenselr  human.  •  • 
scattered  throughout  its  pa^es,  that  have  endeared  '  The  Chriatiam 
Year '  to  countless  hearts  within  the  English  Chureh,  and  to  manj 
a  heart  beyond  it.    The  new  elements  in  the  book  are  periuips 
these — ^First,  it  translates  religious  sentiment  out  of  the  ancient 
and  exduiively  Hebrew  dialect  into  the  lan^uace  of  modem  feel- 
ing.   Hitherto  English  derotional  poets,  wiw  &e  exception  per^ 
haps  of  Cowper,  in  some  passages,  had  adhered  ri^rously  to  tJie 
scriptural   imagery  and  phraseology.    This,  besides  immenaelj 
limiting  their  range,  made  their  words  often  fall  wide  of  modem 
experience.   Eeble  took  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  which  men 
of  the  present  day  are  conscious,  expressed  them  in  fitting  modem 
words,  and  transfused  into  them  the  Christian  spirit,    oeoondlj, 
there  is  yisible  in  him — first,  perhaps,  of  his  oontemporariea— that 
which  seems  the  best  characteristic  of  modem  relinon, — combined 
with  dcToot  reverence  for  the  person  of  oar  Lora,  a  clos«r,  more 
personal  love  to  Him  as  a  living  friend.    There  were,  no  doubts 
rare  exceptions  here  and  there,  but,  generally  speaking,  religioaa 
men  before  spoke  of  our  Lord  in  a  more  distant  way,  as  one  nold* 
ing  the  centod  plaoe^  rather  in  a  dogmatic  system  than  in  tiie 
devout  affections.  The  best  men  of  our  own  time  have  gone  beyond 
this.    The  Lord  of  the  GhMpels,  in  His  divine  humanity,  has  ocHne 
closer  to  their  hearts,  and  made  Himself  known  in  a  more  intimate 
and  endearing  way.    Li  none,  perhaps,  was  this  chanee  of  feeling 
earlier  seen,  or  more  strongly  marked,  than  in  Eeble.    Thirdly, 
there  is  the  dose  and  abundant  knowledge  of  Scripture,  with  a  fine 
and  delicate  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  its  lanj^aage.    Without  con- 
fining himself  to  we  imagery  or  langnage  of  the  Bible,  he  every- 
where shows  his  intimacy  with  it,  and  interweaves  its  words  very 
naturally  and  gracefully  with  his  own."    Many  examples  illustra- 
tive of  each  of  these  characteristics,  or  of  all  combined,  will  readily 
occur  to  every  reader  of  "The  Cairistian  Year."    Of  the  seeoni^ 
that  surpassing  one,  a  striking  exenq^lifioation  is  to  be  found  in  tibe 
well-known  '*  Evening  Hymn,"  and  the  fervour  of  devout  affection 
which  inspires  its  utterances — such  rapture-breathing  strains  as  :-• 

'*  Son  of  my  soul !  l%oa  Saviour  dear, 
It  iB  not  night  if  Thou  be  near ; 
Oh !  may  no  earth-bom  dond  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  e^ee.** 

Or  again,  tiie  prayer  which  follows,  so.  touching  and  Aill  of 
pathos  >- 

**  Abide  with  me  fix>m  mom  to  eve^ 
For  without  Thee  I  eamiot  live :       jOOgle 
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Abide  with  ma  when  wi^ii  m  nigh, 
Por  without  Thae  I  dare  not  die."* 

Ai  a  betutifiil  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poet  bring  a 
bis^  Taried  lore  all  in  nnison  to  bear  upon  and  illnstrate  that 
religion^  which  formed  erer  the  one  grand  central  theme  of  his 
impiration,  we  woold  cite  in  this  connection  the  two  opening 
sbAEas  of  another  hymn  or  ^m,  where  the  classical  and  the 
scfiptnral  elements  interblend  in  exquisite  harmonj : — 

*"EBther  to  me  thou  art,  and  mother  dear, 

And  brother  too,  kind  hosband  of  my  heart.'— 

So  speaks  Andromache  in  boding  fear, 
Ere  from  her  last  embrace  her  hero  part }— > 

So,  erermore,  bj  faith's  midjing  glow, 

We  own  the  Crucified  in  weal  or  woe. 

**  Strange  to  our  ears  the  church  bells  of  our  home, 

GRie  fragrance  of  our  old  paternal  fields 
Hay  be  forgotten ;  and  the  time  may  come 

When  the  babe's  kiss  no  sense  of  pleasure  yields 
Etcu  to  the  dotinff  mother :  but  Thme  own 
Thou  nerer  canst  forget,  nor  leaTe  alone." 

How  inexpressible  the  charm  that  breathes,  like  sweet  sad  mnsic, 
in  the  holy  tenderness  and  grace  of  these  lines ! 

Snidi  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  £eble's  poetry  as  mnit 
itrike  and  fascinate  every  reader  of  taste,  feelmg,  and  piety,  to 
whaterer  school  of  religions  opinion  he  may  belong ;  nay,  there  is 
nnieh  here  that  even  the  mere  loyer  of  poetry  must  perforce  admire. 
IHie  peculiar  notes  which  distinctively  mark  his  poe^  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  certain  eUus  of  religious  tenets,  the  oadge  of  a  sect  or 
psrty — ^thoae  notes,  viewed  with  special  reference  to  that  memo- 
rable movement  in  which  he  played  so  prominent  a  part,  would 
afford  abundant  matter  for  further  consideration.  ^    t^iM' 

GRiis  question,  however,  the  eeclencutical  one,  of  grave  interest 
though  it  be,  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into,  as  we  love 
iMt  ^  thorny  paths  of  controversv,  to  which  the  consideration  of 
mieh  a  question  would  inentably  lead.  Not  thus  would  we  take 
leave  of  our  poet  and  his  strains — strains  whose  "  loved  cadenee  ** 
echoing  haunts  the  "  enchanted  ear: " — 

"Even  as  the  dose  of  some  graye  melody. 
Hovering  and  lingering  in  the  moon's  still  ray."t 

«  qf.  Fabttf's  «  Hymns."—"  The  Length  of  Death  i  "— 

**  Ah !  death  is  very,  very  wide, 
A  land  terrible  and  dry ; 
If  Thou,  sweet  Saviour,  hadst  not  died, 
Who  would  hare  dared  to  die?" 

t  "  Lyra  Innocentium."      Digitized  by  CjOOglc 


Fot  thus,  trnljT,  would  war  put.  Fain  ntftar  would  we  tlimk  of  hia 
with  erer  flnratefol  remembranee  as  the  eweet  sioger,  "  the  aathor 
of  '  The  Quriitian  Year/  the  '  one  thin«r '  which  h*  ^Ud;  vhirii, 
with  aU  ita  fttnlts^  he  did  lo  well ;  which  has  beea  so  long  aooaptad 
with  ((ratitade  for  its  true  poetio  genius,  and  its  traa  relii^sas 
sentiment ;  which  has  brought  music  into  manj  hearts,  light  inte 
many  minds,  and  guidance  into  many  lires ;  and  which  has  set  the 
name  of  John  Keble  on  a  high  and  sacred  eaiuenoe  among,  tbs 
names  which  the  people  of  the  land  and  the  Church  he  lored  to 
truly  will  not  williaf^  let  die."* 

We  shall  cite,  in  conclusion,  from  the  **  Lyra  Aposiolica,"  a  poem 
of  rare  beauty  and  pathos,  written  by  KeMe  on  occasion,  we  beuere, 
of  the  death  of  his  early  friend,  Hurrell  Froude  ;t  a  poem  which 
might  with  equal  if  not  greater  propriety  be  oonoaired  to  hare 
been  the  heart-breathed  utterance  of  some  sorrowing  friend  oa 
occasion  of  the  peat's  own  death : — 

**  I  thought  to  meet  no  more,  to  dreary  seflmed 
Peath'i  interposing  Teil,  and  thou  so  pace. 
Thy  place  in  paradise 

Beyond  where  I  oould  soar ; 

**  Friend  of  this  worthless  heart !  but  happier  thonghta 
Spring  like  unbidden  violets  from  the  8od» 
Where  patiently  thou  tak'st 
Thy  sweet  and  sore  repose. 

**  The  afaadows  fail  more  sootfaiB|f:  Ae  soft  air 
Jb  full  of  cheering  whiapers  like  thine  own  } 
While  memory,  b^  thy  gfwre^ 
lives  o*er  thy  nineral  day ; 

**The  deep  knell  dying  down,  the  moumera  pause^. 
Waiting  their  Saviour^s  welcome  at  the  gate. 
Sure  with  the  words  of  Hearen 
Thy  spirit  met  us  there, 

**  jhnd  seoghl  with  us  alang  the  aeeuslomed  wttf 
The  halknved  pon^,  and  entering  m  beheld 
The  pagent  of  sad  joy. 
So  dear  to  faith  and  hopsu 

'*  O !  hadst  thou  brooght  a  strain  from  p^^^iw  • 
To  chew  ua,  happy  aoul^  thou  hadst  not  tenohed 

*  Britu^  omI  JWvi^  JBoatifftKeal  Bemtm  (October,  1867),  Art  lY.— 
"John  Keble." 

^  t  '*  The  exquisitely  beautiful  Unea  in  the  *  Ljra  Apoetolioa '  (No.  4)  on 
the  '  Burial  of  the  Pead,*  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  noblest  portioni 
of  the  *  Christian  Year,'  were  written  on  the  death  of  his  bdoyed  siiter 
Mai^  Anne.'*— J^  Cfontemporaty  Review^  June,  18^.— *'The  life  of 
Keble."  Dig  t zed  by  Googfe 
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The  Hwred  sprtngt  of  grief 
More  tenderi J  and  tme^ 

"'Tban  ihoee  deep-warbled  «ntheiiit»  high  and  bw, 
Low  m  the  grare,  high  ae  th'  eternJ  throne^ 
Gnidiiig  throngh  light  and  gloom 
Our  monniing  fimdea  wM, 

"Till  gentlj,  like  loft  golden  dondf  at  ere 
Around  the  weatem  twilight^  all  anhaide 
Into  a  pladd  faith, 
That  eren  with  beaming  eje 

"Coonta  thj  lad  honours^ooflhi,  hier,  and  pall ; 
So  many  relioa  of  a  frail  lore  loiti 
00  many  tokina  dear 
QfendkialoTebqiim. 

^'Liatenl  it  ia  no  dream :  th'  apoetle'i  tramp 

Oirea  earnest  of  th'  ArchangeTi ; — oahnlj  now 
Omr  heart!  jet  beatinff  high 
To  that  Tiotoriona  Uy ; 

^Hoat  Hke  a  warrior^t  to  the  martial  diige 
Of  a  tree  oomrade,  in  the  grare  we  troft 
Omr  treaenrt  for  a  while : 
And  if  a  tear  fteal  down, 

**If  hnman  anmiah  o'er  the  ihaded  brow 

Pats  shndderingy  when  the  handfbl  of  pmw  earth 
Tonohes  the  ooffln  Kd ; 
If  at  our  brother^s  name 

**  Onoe  and  again  the  thooght,  'for  erer  gone,' 
Gome  o'er  OS  Hke  a  doad ;  yet,  gentle  spright, 
Thoa  tmmest  not  away, 
Thoa  knowest  ns  cum  at  heart. 

*  One  look,  and  we  haTO  seen  our  last  of  the«L 
Till  we  too  sleep,  and  omr^long  sleep  be  o'er  | 
O  deapae  ns,  ere  we  Tiew 
That  eoontenanee  pure  again, 

"'Thoo  who  oanst  ohange  the  heart  and  raise  the  dead, 
As  Thon  art  by  to  soothe  om*  parting  hoar. 
Be  ready  when  we  meet 

With  Thy  dear  pardoning  words."  B.  0.  H. 
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Iphigene.  By  AmszAjrinn  LjkHDSB.  London  i  Hodder  &  Stooghton. 

What  a  might  of  yitali^  ia  there  in  old  Homerio  and  Bible 
■tories !  To  each  of  these  sources  the  plot  of  this  poem  is  fidrlr 
traceable.  The  brief,  naphio,  aiMple  nafralive  of  Jephthahs 
daughter  has  won  bj  its l>eaalf  not  a  tilde  note ;  and  the  fable  of 
"  Ipnigenia"  is  one  of  the  most  fa»o<is  in  the  Trc^cn  cyde.  The 
leffend  itself  is  post- Homerio  in  its  most  tragio  incidents— tiiose 
which  the  genius  of  EwriDides  has  inrested  with  suoh  impressive 
gloom  and  snob  intense  oramatic  interest.  Nearly  two  oentnries 
ago  Baoine  gave  the  story  a  lasting  place  in  the  olassio  drama  of 
Iranoe,  and  nearly  eijghty  years  hare  elapsed  sinee  Goethe  embel- 
lished it  with  his  poetic  art  and  skilful  power.  Nor  has  the  subject 
failed  to  attract  the  splendid  pen  of  TeiByaofi.  1\>  be  greatly 
daring  is  itself  a  poetic  qnaliioatkm,  and  in  this  at  least  we  msy 
acknowledge  that  Alexander  Iiander  has  not  hesitated  to  bend 
the  bow  of  Apollo,  and  deserves  the  credit  due  to  a  lofty  aim  and 
a  strong  effort — as  any  one  will  admit  who  knows  what  has  been 
done  in  the  shape  of  achieyement  already,  and  culls  the  simple  vet 
striking  incidents  of  the  ori^nal  story.  Who  does  not  remember 
that  Agamemnon,  to  propitiate  the  farour  of  the  gods,  Yowed  to 
offer  up  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  should  be  bom  in  his  king- 
dom, and  that,  though  horror-struck  to  find  that  the  k>t  fell  on  his 
own  daughter  Iphigenia*  yet  be  was  forced  by  the  priests  to  "pa- 
form  his  TOW." 

The  story  of  Jephthah  ii  the  elder>  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
early  association  with  Hebrew  memories,  presents  yet  more  of 
pathos  than  the  tale  of  ohisste  love.  Mr.  Ijander  has  diosen  the 
^ible  rersion  as  more  oongenial  to  modem  thought,  and,  from  the 
few  bare  incidents  there  recorded,  haa  wvou^^  out  a  sweet  little 
poem,  in  which  glowing  descriptions  of  Baslem  scenery  and  vivid 
portraiture  of  trioal  life  in  the  early  days  of  the  Hebrew  theocrscy 
abound.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  author  has  no  misgiyings  ss  to 
the  truth  of  the  pictures  presented  in  the  book  of  Judges.  Jephthah 
apd  hia  daughter  are  real,  liying  personages  to  him.  The  dwelling 
of  the  son  of  Gilead,  the  exile  of  Mizpeh,  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  hosrv  walU  of  Job  outvie, 
The  donas  that  fieok  the  asnxe  iky ; 
Grim  fastness  of  the  chief  whose  name 
Thrills  Amnion's  warriors  with  shame. 


Fit  eyrie  for  a  man  of  prey ! 
Great  porphyiy  bowlders  guard  the 


^M^ 


TmI  rooks,  as  if  in  oombat  haded 
B^  giaats  of  the  earlj  worUl. 
Here  and  there  an  opening  glen, 
Bings  with  the  Ungh  of  armed  men } 
Betainers  met  in  boieterooe  iport, 
Apt  oonrliera  of  lo  grim  a  court. 

Aa  ftorm-elonds  rash  to  Lehaoon, 
His  battlemented  eliS^  the  tower 
To  which  the  scattered  tempests  ir«% 
Assembled  there  regained  their  powsr^ 
So  these  the  rooted  wrM^  of  war 
Mnster  rovmd  Jephthah  from  aiv} 
Betriere  tiieir  stNQgth  as  thsy  ahej 
His  lofij  wfll  and  mi^tty  sw^." 

To  him  in  hit  mountaift  home  in  ntter  kelpleitaeM,  but  bnming 
for  yengeanoe,  hie  those  who  were  once  his  perseontors,  to  entreat 
hif  aid  agaoat  tiie  eommon  foe.  There  is  artrf^e^  gjratidi^taf  about 
the  ieene  whieh  stamps  the  waiter  a  Mn  4ff  ^m^L^tMietp^iOkt  «ftd 
makea  the  incidents  related  stand  out  in  bold  reliefs.  Like  some  of 
Fkzman'a  models,  it  were  to  be  wished,  often,  thitt  more  pains  had 
been  taken  with  the  finish ;  but  it  is  thus  snrronnded  and  oeaonffht 
bj  seer  and  priest,  that  he  at  length  consents  t6  be  their  leader 
againit  the  eonqnering  Ammonites. 

"'How  grand  to  see  a  mightj  sonl 
Awake  to  kindle  and  control  | 
Thrilling  with  energy  of  fbe 
A  weary  nation^s  dead  desire ; 
When  tiie  great  King  of  kings  draws  aigh^ 
Armies  of  angels  pasaing  bj, 
And  takes  a  haman  instrnmnty 
To  wield  and  wo^  his  own  intsnt.*' 

In  the  next  canto  the  scene  changes,  and  Iphi^gsne,  the  heroine 
of  the  stoij,  is  introduced.  There  is  much  of^  quiet  beauty  in  the 
following  linea  :— 

**  The  ereniaif s  fcdden  splsndoar  shone 
A  halo  o*er  the  maideirs  ihee ; 
The  light  impatient  to  be  gone^ 
Yet  lingering  wrap*  in  last  embraee 
A  form  of  Bn<^  transcendent  graee* 

^  A  youth  reclining  at  her  side, 
6a2ed  on  her  Inoent  loteliness. 
With  hoe  arerted  soiwhC  to  hide 
The  passion  he  ooakl  ill  reprsss." 

Thus  ahe  addresses  him :—  : 

«  Lo,  Beoel !  like  a  golden  sky.       Dig  t  zed  by  GooqIc 
3he]igbtisebbingra>pidlyi  ^ 
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Ita  DoiideM  ripple  nlrcring  o*er 
Vight't  dark  and  hat  appearing  shore } 
Lol  Heaperas  lights  his  kindlfaig  ray, 
Kow  gleam  in  j^  in  the  rosj  grej  i 
How  oft  we  lingered  to  behold 
Hb  radiant  gleam  from  skies  of  gold. 
Oh !  Beael,  shall  we  e'er  forget 
Those  happy  days  for  erer  set  ? 
NaT,  Iphigene  &eir  memory  lingers, 

like  the  soent  o*er  witherad  flowers } 
Tbtj  rise  like  muaio  when  thy  flngen 

Wake  the  silsot  psaltery's  powers. 
How  swift  our  happy  childhood  fled. 
Like  almond  hlossonis  early  shed ; 
Life's  loTely  morning  hastes  away, 
Bipanding  to  the  earnest  day." 

Ih»  MKi  ct&io  thowi  tha  iniurffent  foroes  mosteriiijg.    The  fol- 
towiif  k  to  our  mind  m  beautifid  i&etch  of  early  monuDg  :«— 

**  Along  the  dawn's  entrenchments  grey, 
The  Tangoard  legions  of  the  da^ 
Assault  with  piercing  bolts  of  light, 
Where  warermg  darkness  breaks  in  flight. 
The  morning  clouds  like  pennons  flee, 
Li  edd  and  crimson  blaionry ; 
As  nom  the  Orient  leaps  the  sun. 
And  Day's  stem  porpoae  is  b^gun." 

•  .  a  • 

"^Prolong  the  hours,  thou  radiant  king ! 
The  memories  of  Ihe  past  we  bring ; 
Stay  us  on  Gibeon's  crest  to-day, 
While  Gilead  sweeps  upon  his  prey  { 
Oh  I  mellow  moon,  thy  cheering  rays 
Shine  with  the  light  of  ancient  days, 
When  Israel  in  strength  arose^ 
Omnipotent  abore  hu  foes. 
Again  the  trumpet  sounds  afiyr 
Its  silrer  summons  to  the  war; 
The  tented  hosts  are  side  by  side^ 
Each  by  the  banner  of  his  tribe ; 
The  ancestral  ensign  and  the  spear 
Befine  the  chieftain's  tents  appear." 

Tkue  ii  true  poetir  and  spirit-stirring  Terse  thronghoiit  this 
eaofto.  The  address  of  the  leader  and  the  battle  scene  are  giren 
wilk  great  Tigoor.  But  the  orisis  approaches,  defeat  threatens. 
TksB  eomei  t£»  fearful  tow,  the  rally,  the  last  charge,  the  triomphf 
Ae  return  and  the  meeting  of  father  and  daughter  in  the  gate  of 
^  ei^,  the  horror  of  each  as  the  tow  is  disclosed,  and  the  otter 
*  r  of  the  yoTithfiil  loTer  thoB  roTeals  itself :— 


"'FomttlieeynuudMi!  when  the  ran 
Ii  ■hrooded  in  oblirlon. 
Thoa  art  life's  morning  etar  to  me, 
Bri^  in  the  dawn  of  memorj ; 
Our  lires  hare  grown  aa  fig  and  rine, 
Tttai  in  yon  ordiard  arboura  twine ; 
The  interwoTen  chords  of  life, 
Olinff  on  defiant  of  the  knife : 
All  dead  or  withered  or  in  flame, 
The  rigid  tendrils  clasp  the  same. 
From  childhood  so  onr  lirea  entwine, 
And  lore  of  thee  gare  strength  to  mine.*' 

At  length  Iphigene  rises  into  the  martyr-Keroine,  consenting  to 
be  the  sacrifice  for  God  and  country. 

Hoir  strangely  this  idea  of  haman  sacrifice  mingles  with  all  laered 
tnd  classic  literature.  How  wide-spread  the  thought  of  Tioanous 
offering.  Ereirwhere  it  presents  itself  as  in  the  highest  degree 
meritonous.  "Jfrom  the  delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  Hindostant 
from  the  plains  of  Troy  to  the  distant  islands  of  the  sea,  in  the  pages 
of  histoiy,  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  bards,  among  all  people,  Sdm  in 
all  lands,  this  tiieme  of  "  man  suffering,  d^ng  for  man^'*  is  the 
ealminating  point  of  all  mystical  and  religious  teaching.  It  was 
thooffht  no  strange  thing  by  the  father  of  the  faithful  that  God 
shomd  command  him  to  offer  his  only  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt- 
offering;  and  now,  though  lon^  centuries  hare  passed  away,  here 
in  this  mountain  fastness  of  Mis(>eh,  we  see  this  outlaw  and  diief 
arenger  willing  to  repeat  this  ^ical  form  of  propitiatory  sacrifice 
(like  the  Agamemnon  of  Euripides)  upon  the  person  of  his  own 
helored  chUd.  But  here,  as  in  the  classic  story,  tlie  catastrophe  is 
moulded  to  modem  thought  by  turning  the  more  tragical  dinomiswmU 
mto  something  akin  to  the  tow  of  perpetual  rir^^ty,  and  so 
shroudiuff  her  fate  in  perpetual  darkness  and  seclusion.  ^Die  poet 
aeoq)ts  we  situation,  ana  after  describing  with  great  pathos  the 
maiden's  preparatory  sojourn  in  the  solitudes  of  Lebanon  in  lines 
of  mournful  melody,  thus  speaks  of  her  return : — 

^  They  come !  the  maiden  and  her  train, 
Her  father  at  her  bridal  rein. 
Glad  in  sackcloth.    On  his  head 
Dnst  and  ashes,  lo !  are  spread ; 
He  walks  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet. 
Leaving  the  blood-prints  on  the  street. 
How  sickly  pale,  and  lined  with  woe. 
That  cheek  which  blanched  not  at  the  foe.** 

*  In  garments  white  and  pure  arrayed, 
Orcnmed  with  flowers  as  for  the  altar. 
She  looked  around  on  the  sobbing  crowd.** 

•  •  •  BigitizedbyCiOOglC 


3Ky  THk  ntttnn, 

**  Sorrow  had  left  its  refining  moe 
O'er  mck  linetment  of  her  noe ; 
The  spiril  looking  from  her  eyei 
Seemed  some  bright  leraph  in  disguise  | 
And  espeotation  fondly  dang, 
Waiting  heayeu't  accent  from  her  tongne.** 

We  hare  only  ipace  for  the  fbUowIng  :^ 

"  Midnight  ahrottdi  the  aleMang  oity» 

Oloeed  im  sleep  the  eyee  of  pi^ ; 

As  from  his  palaoeo|ate  prooeedmg^ 

Appears  the  moamful  rnler  leading 

TOA  ass  whereon  tradition  saith, 

His  daughter  rode  to  meet  der  death* 

Throuffh  the  streets  so  still  and  dismal| 

Through  the  darkness  so  abysmal ; 

Whene  the  wakeful  ours  are  prowling^ 

O'er  some  filthy  offlJ  growling ; 

Where  the  drowsy  watchmen  waking, 

The  night  dews  from  their  garments  shakSng  . 

At  onoe  in  wonder  and  dismay, 

The  chieftain's  silent  sign  ob^. 

Down  the  rugged  roadway  wending. 

Into  the  Talle^s  gloom  desoendiag  i 

So  that  frther  broken-hearted 

With  his  lovely  child  departed. 

The  orssoent  moon  obscured  her  li^ht^ 

The  cook  crew  from  the  distant  height| 

A  bittern  rose  with  frightened  scream, 

Down  by  Jabbok's  distant  stream." 
•  •  •  « 

^  The  wmrd  young  moon  was  on  the  waae^ 

When  Jephthah  came  to  his  home  again  $ 

Betuming  at  midnight,  and  alone, 

Whence  he  came  remains  unknown ; 

He  staggered  silent  through  the  gate^ 

HaggaK^  weary,  and  desolate. 

Kone  eyer  inquired  the  maiden's  doom, 

Some^  say  she  is  not  in  the  tomb, 

But  senres  in  Shiloh's  courts  divine^ 

Delirered  by  Jehovah's  sign." 

We  must  draw  these  lengthened  qnotaticms  to  a  close,  strongly 
oonunending  the  Tolnme  to  all  loyers  of  true  poetry,  ^ 

A  word  to  the  yonn^  author.  Our  eommenoations  most  be 
understood  as  an  incentire  to  jpeater  care  and  condensation  of 
style  in  his  next  prodaction.  There  are  many  things  for  him  to 
aroid,  some  few  to  learn.  Poetry  is  not  oiQy  a  dhine  gift,  but  an 
art  of  the  hi^h^st  order ;  to  be  perfect,  severe  study  must  be  added 
to  great  skill.  If  Mr.  Lander  plies  these,  he  will  be  of  no  mean 
mark  among  the  hieriurchs  of  iong.  Dig t zedby Google 
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Wo.  L— PLATO'S  "PHiEDO." 

TnSoontes^.of  Fkto  isideiOiEed  aiiv^fti  dniifttise^  Tb^ 
hiAM,  sieetiooftte,  s&d  liistorie  Xenophon  has  indeed  thomn^  by 
lanrf  proofii  and  illosintiTe  fMto»  that  iiMre  hnwsan  resaon  has  biit 
rarsfy,  if  erer,  nen  to  a  noUer  deration  of  efeherial  thought  aod 
pTsetieal  ooralitj,  of  piursr  sfieoiLlatioii  and  clearer  dialeetie  system 
tbiB&st  of  Socrates,  as  a  thinker  aikd  actor  in  the  derelopmeiit  of 
ancient  and  uninspired  philosophy.  That  soldieriy  and  praedcal» 
jet  profoundly  thon^^tral  historiaai  and  meinoir*writer,  do^  not 
conceal  the  oddness  of  the  personal  appearanoe  of  Socratesy  his 
psoolianties  of  manner,  mien,  and  speech,  his  dialeetic  snaTity  and 
€isnsstness,  eren  when  most  secnrely  and  serenely  drawing  on  his 
aotagonist  to  impalement  on  dilemma  or  refatatatiTe  arffuments. 
Etsm  thecomedian  AxistODhanes,  in  his  Chwis,  could  not  altogether 
hide  the  moral  beauty  and  intellectual  worth  of  the  thinking  spirit 
lAitk  had  been  so  singularly  encased  in  a  fraoie  fitt^  for  a  Silenus 
rsther  thaii«  Sophist.  These  two  authors  giro  us  glimpses  of  a 
red  Socrates  -^talkatiTe,  thoughtful,  tricky  in  argument,  ironical  in 
eovrersation,  jesting  in  manner,  coarse-featured  and  heaTy-bodied ; 
bat  Xenophon  seems  to  be  writing  as  an  apologist  for  Socrates 
against  Anstophanes,  and  admitting  or  oonoealing  much  that  was 
BtranjB^e  and  ouM  in  his  hero's  aspect  and  mode  of  lif^^  while  ex* 
plftinmg  somewhat  fully  his  opinions  and  practices,  as  ajB;ainst  an 
endesTour  to  refine  away  and  elevate  into  the  region  of  tancy  the 
philoeophical  speculalions  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
limg  Socrates.  Xenophon's  polemic  appears  to  be  double,  against 
his  enemies  with  Aristophanes  as  one  extreme,  and  against  his 
idealizing  and  idolizing  cusciples  with  Plato,  as  ike  other  extreme. 
Anttopiumes  gtvee  us  Socrates  in  caricature  somewhat  distorted 
and  exanemted  as  to  his  appearance  and  speculations— Socrates 
trayesti^.  Xenophon  paints  for  us,  in  the  brusquest  of  realistic 
ttyles,  the  Socrates  of  common  life,  seen  by  one  in  whom  eyesight 
Md  not  been  translated  into  insight ;  one  who  knew  rather  than 
sppredated,  and  lored  rather  thim  comprehended,  the  best  talker 
m  the  noblest  thinker  in  Athens.  Plato  presents  to  us  Socrates 
dranatiaed  by  an  artistic  mind,  adapted  to  the  j^urpose  of  a  de- 
lineator of  spoculatiTe  thoi^ht  in  such  a  form  as  mu^ht  impress  and 
gntifj  the  cultured  -literary  taste  of  his  times.  Hence  the  ana- 
efaromans  studiously  introduced  by  Plato,  anachronisms  wluoh 
wbiletheT  covertly  aided  the  development  of  his  dialogues,  also  co- 
vertly indi«ttted  the  ideal  of  the  scenes  «nd  the  speculations  which 
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appear  in  the^  Imcparucoi  Xoyot,  or  Soerttio  fietions  whidi  ke 
aompoted  with  so  much  eUboratioii»  so  many  enriohmeati  of 
thonght  and  embelluhments  of  fancy,  embracing  tho  homoar  of 
oomedT  in  one  form,  and  in  another  the  or^^aniaation  of  tragedj. 

In  tne  Fhmdo,  the  Platonic  Socrates  disphm  power  and  snbmtj 
-of  mind,  a  felicity  of  phrase  and  idea,  a  fecnndity  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  iUnstratiTe  allasireness,  which,  while  consonant  to 
the  character  of  the  actnal  Socrates,  appear  to  be  intensifiedt  am- 
plified, and  effectiTely  raised  and  refined  to  be  in  harmony  witii  the 
imaginatiTe  nature  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Athenian  sage  as  the 
hero  of  a  phUosophical  drama  founded  on,  and  in  a  large  measure 
tme  to,  fact,  bi;t  touched  with  the  enchanter's  wand-— drtmatie 
realisation — and  raised  to  the  height  of  the  great  argument  whieh 
the  author  intends  to  advance  and  adrocate,  uiat  '*  Death  is  noo^ift 
but  the  soul's  birth." 

In  the  Athenisn  prison-house,  the  msn  who  it  was  said  had 
scandalised  the  bopular  religion,  and  corrupted,  as  had  been  alleged, 
the  jouths  of  the  cit^,  is  exhibited  as  a  pure,  ferrent,  eloquent 
spirit,  too  noble  to  break  the  law,  too  self-possessed  of  soul  to 
court  or  fear  death  ;  frank,  blunt,  ptlain-spoken  and  brare,  who  has 
thought  on  life  till  it  seemed  but  an  illuminated  scroll,  and  reflected 
on  death  till  the  rery  mystery  of  it  had  been  translated  into  poetic 
thought  and  philosophic  insight.  And  yet  withal,  he  is  homely,  and 
loring,  and  humorous,  and  patient,  endued  with  patience  and  en- 
dowed with  hope.  In  the  day  when  he  is  about  to  dsss  fiom  earfli, 
Socrates  is  shown  to  be  more  than  a  demolisher  and  a  oonfuter ;  he 
is  the  architect  of  a  splendid  argumentation,  he  is  not  a  controrer- 
aialist  merely,  but  a  prophet,  a  seer,  and  an  unfolder  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  dawn  after  sunset. 


fje  ®0p«:* 


8H0TTLB  THE  CBKSXTS  OF  1871  BH  TAKEN  m  BEGABD  TO 
EDUCATION,  BELiaiON,  AND  !BEVENUB,  OB  OONCBEN 
ITSELF  ONLY  WITH  POPULATION? 


AmEicA.Tnni. 
The  great  oost  which,  erery  ten 
years,  is  expended  in  issiiing  and 
eoUeoting  the  Census  letoms,  ought 
to  he  utilised  as  &r  as  possible. 
We  think  it  would  he  well  to  see 
how  fiu*  this  ooold  be  aooomplished, 
BOW  that  another  Census  time  has 
eome  round.  The  statistics  of  edu- 
••*ion  are  in  a  notoriously  untmst- 
»^rthy    state;    and   if  we  oonld 


disooyer  the  truth  regarding  that 
matter  it  would  greatly  oontribnte 
to  beneficial  legis&tion.  The  state 
of  the  rerenae,  which  is  now  so 
much  dependent  on  Land  and  As- 
sessed Taxes,  the  Income  Tax,  and 
Licences,  might  he  materially  im- 
prored,  if  we  had  correct  statistios 
regarding  the  items  inrolTed  in  it» 
which  a  judiciously  compiled  and 
simple  set  of  Census  tables  might 
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mpplj.  OonfaroTttfWM  regijrding 
duncfaee  and  seots  mifht  easily  be 
brou^t  to  the  test  of  figures  if  the 
Gensas  papers  were  got  to  indade 
this  element  as  well  as  that  of  popu- 
lation. Indeed,  to  me,  it  appears 
of  veij  small  consequence  to  know 
how  many  people  dwell  upon  the 
tm&ce  ot  the  land  of  England  or 
plough  the  seas  under  its  flag.  But 
it  is  of  much  consequence  to  know 
howmanj  people  are  educated  or 

I      are  in  process  of  being  educated; 

I     how  manj  can  and  do  paj  taxes; 

I  and  what  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation so  fiu*  recognise  religion  as  a 

I  psrt  of  life  as  to  be  deflnitelj  con- 
nected with  some  place  of  worship ; 

i  and  these  items,  I  think,  should  be 
taken  up  in  the  Census  papers. — 
L  W. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great 
adranta^    would    accrue    to    the 
country  if  the  Census  could  be  made 
the  means  of  collecting  the  fullest 
potable  information  regarding  the 
•ooial  Ufe  of  the  people.  Few  ques- 
tions are  exciting  so  much  interest 
at  present  as    education,  finance, 
and  religion;  and  on  few  subjects 
it  it  possible  to  set  so  little  reliable 
information.     To    know  the  true 
pontion  in  which  we  stand  on  edu- 
oition,  for  instance,  would  greatly 
eonduce  to  proper  and   beneficial 
legislation  on  that  subject — a  subject 
on  which    statistics  are  not  only 
▼ague  but  conflicting.     On  finance, 
again,  many  things  might  be  ga- 
thered up  by  a  proper  Cmisus  which 
voold  aid  in  reducing  the  excessire 
cost  of  constant  assessing,  inspec- 
tion, and  detection,  in  connection 
^i&  it,for  instance,  of  acreage  under 
^tttre,  houses  liable  to  taxation, 
'loaifles,  Ac.,  and  these  too  might 
<^en  be  used  as  a  check  on  the  Be- 
▼•ane  oflScers.     As    to   churches, 
fhfte  is  no  ground  of  quarrel  so  in- 
*««e  as  the  progress  and  power  of 
*cti.     To  know   the  truth — the 
plain  truth — concerning  these  mat- 


ters would  put  an  end  to  biokarings 
and  hc«rt-buminffs.  On  the  whole^ 
we  think  that  the  Census  tables 
should  be  made  as  full,  complete, 
and  extensiTe  as  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  getting  them  made. — 
Ix.  A.  Bi. 

We  think.  In  the  taking  of  the 
Census  in  1871,  education,  religion, 
and  rerenue  should  be  taken  idong 
with  population;  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  We 
think  it  would  satisfy  a  Intimate 
desire  of  all  true  lorers  of  their 
country  to  know  the  real  state  of 
these  questions,  and  it  is  the  onlr 
way  in  which  we  can  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them.  Some  object 
to  giTing  their  religious  denomina- 
tion ;  but  we  think  this  a  wrong 
way  of  looking  at  the  question ;  as 
weU  say  they  hare  no  right  to  ask 
us  our  age  or  our  nattrity,  &c.  In- 
formation on  these  matters  will  help 
on  the  progress  of  the  world.  And 
when  there  is  such  a  commotion  on 
the  education  question,  what  could 
be  more  desirable  than  a  correct  and 
cumulatiTo  return,  so  that  re- 
formers of  all  shades  should  hare  a 
knowledge  of  the  material  they  hare 
to  deal  with.^B.  B. 

Extrayagance  is  one  of  the  yices 
of  €h>yemment.  They  nerer  think 
of  the  disadvantage  of  paying  twice 
oyer.  I  think,  in  arranging  for  the 
taking  of  the  Census,  they  ought  to 
include  eyery  possible  heading  on 
which  statistical  information  is  re- 
quired. Taking,  as  we  do,  narrow 
yiews  of  things,  we  are  too  anxious 
to  pare  down  eyerything  to  apparent 
cheapness;  but  there  is  no  real 
cheapness  in  appointing  commis- 
sions to  take  education  statistics 
when  this  could  be  done  through 
the  Census  papers.  It  is  the  same 
with  reyenue  and  religion. — B.  B. 

iniCIATITB. 

Inquisitorialism  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  Goyemments.    This  b  a  qua- 
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lify  m  tham  mhkik  oa^  iMi  to  be 
•MoaiBftd.  I  do  not  0M  iniioh 
htnii  in  tb«ir  taking  mmoM  to  know 
their  PHintirioal  ttreogth  by  iftving 
populatioo  retomt,  but  I  do  not 
Me  M17  good  feeion  for  making  the 
Census  officials  Inland  Berenne 
e|Mes,  or  Ineome-taz  commiationen, 
still  less  for  making  them  examiners 
general  in  education}  and  I  hare 
an  abscdute  loathing  of  the  idea  that 
they  should  be  made  religious  en- 
quirers, of  the  peculiar  s^  deug* 
nated,  in  order  that  QoTemment 
faaFing  the  (so-called)  numerical 
strength  of  eaoh  denomination^ 
mi^t  learn  (or  seem  to  learn)  to 
which  they  must  tmckls  and  which 
the^  might  despise.  For  this  Utter 
would  be  only  a  seeming.  It  is  not 
numbers  that  make  rel^us  bodies 
strong,  but  earnestness  of  oonyiction 
and  energy  of  foith.  To  compel 
men  to  contribute  to  the  £Ulaoy  of 
etatistios  on  matters  of  revenue, 
education,  and  religion,  would  be 
disadrantageous  to  all  parties,  and 
could  not  be  successful.  Eren  as  it 
is,  few  people  can  comprehend  the 
schedules  issued  by  the  Oensus 
officials,  and  to  maJEC  them  more 
elaborate  would  only  make  them 
more  embarrassing,  and  therefore 
less  truBtworthy.^P.  A.  B. 

Certainly  not,  or  we  shall  at  once 
stir  up  a  number  of  strong  interests 
to  falsify  the  Census.  It  ii  better 
to  get  at  one  £sct  properly  by  the 
Census  than  get  the  whole  affisur 
bungled  and  vitiated.— H.  I. 

Some  people  have  a  very  distinct 
prejudice  against  *Hhe  numbering 
of  the  people,**  and  they  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  investigations  of 
31st  March  at  present.  But  make 
them  think  with  good  reason  that 
the  school  inspector,  the  revenue 
officer,  and  the  parson,  were  all  to 
get  at  the  secrets  of  their  lives 
through  the  mysterious  schedules 
of  the  Census,  and  a  large  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  stupid  party 


who  could  not  properly  supply  the 
return  and  fill  up  the  schedule,  and 
the  Census  would  be  rendered  use- 
less for  any  purpose. — B.  B. 

We  ought  to  keep  statistics  aa 
free  from  the  elements  of  error  as 
possible.  Nothing  is  so  disturbing 
to  the  inforences  justly  dedndbb 
from  statistics  as  political  animosity 
and  religious  prejudice — except  per- 
haps the  notion  that  the  Census 
papers  were,  in  fact,  only  the  In- 
land Bevenue  assessor's  spectacles, 
peering  into  our  condition  to  per- 
ceive a  vulnerable  point  where  new 
taxes  might  be  got  from.  One  thins 
well  done  at  a  time,  gentlemen,  n 
you  please.— T.  P. 

I  cannot  see  that  a  Census  as 
proposed  could  have  any  real  effect 
on  the  subject  of  education.  It  is 
presumed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  state  whether  the  person  could 
read,  write,  cipher,  Ac.  By  what 
criterion  is  this  to  be  decided.  Gan 
a  person  be  said  to  read  who  has 
mastered  the  A  B  C  book,  or  must 
he  be  able  to  read  one  of  Shak- 
speve*s  plays,  laying  the  proper 
emphasis  on  the  ri^ht  words,  and 
speak  the  sentence  fewngly  P  Again, 
in  the  matter  of  writing,  may  a  per- 
son who  has  mastered  the  cahgraphy 
of  his  own  name  claim  credit  for 
being  an  adept  in  the  art  of  writing? 
Or  shall  a  person  who  can  put  two 
and  two  together  assume  rank  with 
him  who  hM  mastered  the  mysteries 
of  discount  and  the  decimal  system  ? 
But  what  confhsion  must  arise  on 
matters  of  religion.  Each  knows  (!) 
(so  all  would  say  if  questioned) 
his  oum  belief,  but  how  few  could 
satisfactorily  define  it  I  What  term 
could  express  a  man's  religion  who 
believed  in  God  but  not  in  Cbrist, 
and  yet  in  a  devil  P  As  to  matter 
of  revenue,  1  think  that  is  an  open 
question,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  in  so  short  a  space. — 
A.  J.  G. 
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J3ELm  PBoesMs  or  POBtr. 

▲  PDDDUkBIO  ODl* 
BT    THO1CA0     0mAT. 

LUrodmtofy  Sswutrki. 

Qbas'b  odM  we  iMJfo^iM.  **  WhMi  he  Mt^down  to  eoapote,  it  wm 
ntkor  to  mange  into  a  neir  aad  briUient  thape^  the  expresskme,  the 
phmeei  the  carioue  falicitiee  of  worde  whidi  he  md  noted  in  hie  memoiy, 
tba  from  tke  jeendng  of  more  eetire  poeta  to  rent  an  oppreiiiye  emotion, 
or  fix  into  immortal  being  ideal  aepiiatione  a»d  haunting  riiioni."  Henoe 
Im  werke  often  **  whisper  whenoe  thej  itole  their  bahnj  ^nnle,"  not  as  do 
the  wriftings  of  a  plagiarist,  hot  as  giring  eridenoe  of  a  mmd  of  exeeediag 
*<  sensibility,  that  songht  and  selected  the  finest  impressions  of  genios  from 
other  gifted  minds."  This  **  defteiency  of  invention  became  prodaotiTe  of 
i  beaoty  peculiarly  hie  own,  and  created  a  kind  of  poetry  of  association  ;  so 
thst  m  reading  Giray  we  are  e? er  haonted  by  a  detightial  and  yague  remi- 
niioenoe  of  tlM  ol^jeets  of  a  former  admiration  o^  lore,  as  early  things  and 
thoughts  that  are  recalled  to  us  by  some  exquisite  air  of  music ;  and  in  some 
plaoe  most  congenial  to  dream-like  recollections  of  grace  and  beauty." 
^  His  poeme  ore  like  eabinete  of  curious  and  eostly  gems ;  the  gems  hare 
been  poliriied  often  by  hands  long  mouldered  into  dust,  and  haTo  glittered 
in  the  coronals  of  many  a  ibreign  muse,  but  it  b  for  the  first  time  that  they 
hate  been  so  a^tftiShr  disposed  in  one  collection— so  well  selected,  so  skil- 
folly  displayed.**  l&ey  could  only  have  been  so  **  planned  and  perfected  by 
a  msster  genius,  who  was'  equally  skilled  by  long  and  repeated  study,  and 
hj  tnmsfittion  into  his  own  mind  of  the  lyric  oompoations  of  ancient  Qreeoe 
and  of  the  higher  CbasoiM  of  the  Tuscan  poets.*'  '*  He  acquired  rather  than 
studied ;  he  contemplated  rather  than  thought."  He  is  a  poet  by  oolture, 
liQtiertQitj^;  he  is  not  independently  imaginatiTe ;  he  is  assortiTe  rather 
thsa  orestiTe^  and  his  muse,  for  the  most  part,  adorned  and  skilfiilly  reset 
idess  and  expiesaions  of  great  ohoioeness  which  he  had  gathered  and  culled 
i& Recourse  of  his  eztensiTe  critical  reading.  **Painfiilly  and  minutely 
ubonous,  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  weighmg  words  in  a  balance,  bor- 
rowing a  thought  here  and  a  phrase  thart.  Gray  wrote  English  as  be 
*^  Itftin.  ...  He  sought  to  acquire  an  elegant  proficiency  by  using 
^^  the  epithets  and  the  phrases  rendered  orthodox  by  the  best  models." 
in  fiict,  he  was  a  rhetericiao,  an  artist  in  and  a  bumishcnr  of  words,  as  much 
u,  ^  not  more  than,  a  poet.  His  taste,  his  iudgment,  and  his  ear  were 
^^ioifcOQBly  attuned,  and  he  found  conscious  duight  in  being  the  architect  of 
^^  sod  ^iraeee,  and  literally  exertmg  himself  **  to  build  the  lofty 
^^'^  **Jh6in  a  tkeasury  of  poetseezpreeeioB,  enriched  by  a  learning  as 
^VMi  M  Joh«aeii*s,  and  selected  by  a  taste  more  compxebensiTc  than 
<ioldaiuth*s,  Qray  extracted  those  jewels  of  pimee  whioh  render  his  TeMe 
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originAl  b^  the  inimitable  amngement  of  its  tpoilf.  He  if  amoof  poets 
what  CeUmi  is  amonff  artiete ;  ornameDt  is  leee  the  aoceiiorT  graoe  than 
the  eesential  merit  of  his  designs.*'  Of  Gray's  odes.  Lord  Ljtton  (from 
whom  and  from  Thomas  OampbsU  Uie  foregoing  obserralionB  axe  chiefly 
compiled),  has  said  that  **as  poems  of  exquisite  hannonj,  splendid 
diction,  and  piotnresqne  imagery,  they  must  rank  among  the  most 
£ucinating  productions  in  the  language."  JSektrsiqme^  indeed,  is  *'thd 
proper  epithet  to  apply  to  the  genius  of  Q^ray.  His  poetry  opens,  in 
every  winding  of  its  inyolred  sweetness,  to  such  images  and  prospects  as 
should  serre  to  kindle  the  sister  art  More  than  any  writer  of  his 
ace  he  makes  words  the  paintings  of  things."  **  By  curious  art,"  howerer, 
wey  are  too  finely  wrought,  the  mark  of  the  tools  is  seen  on  the  tracery  of 
bis  edifices,  and  the  glaro  of  the  colours  lies  confused  on  his  pictures ;  he 
wants  the  high  and  perfect  art  to  conceal  art — a  fault  due  to  the  hot  to 
which  we  have  called  attention,  fis.,  that  Gray  is  an  imitator,  not  an 
originator.  Gray  might  hare  written  of  himself  as  Horace  did — **  Operoea 
carmina  fuigo  "  (I  elaborate  carefully  wrought  out  rerses).  His  extreme 
polish  and  perfectoess  were  the  result  of  immense  labour  and  diligent  care^ 
patient  retouchioff  and  studious  rerisaL 

As  an  imitator  he  is,  howerer,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  His  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  the  British  Pindar.  His  friend  Mason,  who  knew  this, 
writes, — 

**  No  more  the  Ghneoian  Muse  unriTaUed  reignsy 
To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay ; 
She  boasts  a  Homer^s  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 
A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray." 

Talfburd  says  Pindar  **  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  gigantic  boldness  of 
his  conceptions,  and  the  daring  subHmi^  of  his  metaphors,  which  stamp 
him  as  the  iBsohylus  of  lyric  poetry.  The  flights  of  his  imagination  are 
not,  howerer,  like  those  of  the  great  tragedian,  mingled  with  the  intensity 
of  human  passion,  which,  while  tl^y  carr^  us  beyond  ourselTes,  still  oome 
home  to  the  heart.  He  has  the  light  without  the  heat ;  his  splendours 
dazzle,  but  do  not  warm  us.  There  is  little  of  human  feeling  in  his  works ; 
they  are  little  more  than  exhibitions,  which  excite  our  surprise,  but  not  our 
sympathr.  His  compositions  have  something  hard  and  stony  about  them 
—the  sublimity  and  nakedness  of  the  rock.  The  sunshine  glitters  on  the 
top,  but  no  foliage  adorns  the  dediyity.  .  .  .  His  conception  is  so 
ardent  that  he  cannot  wait  to  deydop  his  metaphors,  he  often  but  half  un- 
folds them,  and  suffiars  them  to  bl«id  with  the  literal  descriptions,  and 
form  part  of  the  subject ;  and  hence,  it  appears  to  us,  the  obscurities  so  fee- 
quentiy  complained  of  in  Pindar  haye  in  a  great  degree  arisen.*  These  are 
precisely  the  characteristics  which  Gray  1^  caught,  and  perhaps  oyer- 
wrought.  But  while  he  was  **  gathering  classical  flowers  from  the  Amo  and 
the  Ilyssus,"  and  reyealing  glimpses  of  barbaric  grandeur  amidst  the  da^- 
ness  of  Bunic  mythology,  sketching  his  statuesque  personifications  and 
colouring  with  the  rich  hues  of  fency  his  splendid  imagery,  he  neglected  the 
obseryation  of  nature,  and  gaye  but  little  play  to  the  nenres  and  sinews  of 
the  souL    **  Ambition  neyer  allured,  pleasure  neyer  intoxicated,  loye  neyer 

•  The  Lyric  Poets  of  Greece,  in  «  History  of  Greek  Literature^"  Bnef 
eloptddia  M&tropolUana^  p.  160.  Digitized  by  V^OOg le 
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ringTomil  htm  ;**  §o  tiwt  PindM^t  nptare  neror  imUj  Hrad  in  the  lyra  of 
Qmy— fof  €hrmj  nefer  knew  what  the  rapture  of  poetj  wia. 

"The  Vrogtom  of  Poesy  "  maj  he  regarded  aa  oontaining  in  essenoe  the 
ideai  Khelj  to  hare  heen  embodied  in  a  work  which  Graj — taking  up  an 
miaooomplished  project  of  PopeTt^had  planned,  yis.,  '*  A  Hiatorj  of 
English  Poetry."  The  task  was'in  some  sort  completed  bj  Thomas  War* 
too,  though  on  a  diflbrent  plan.  Pope  and  Ghray  both  designed  to  arrange 
^  poets  in  sohoob  or  classes ;  Warton  saw  that  cross-diyision  was,  in  t& 
plan,  nnaToidable^  and  he  rdinqoished  that  as  impracticable.  It  was 
iloished  in  1756,  and  miblished,  along  with  '^The  Bard,*'  as  the  first- 
fridts  of  Horace  WalpoWs  Strawberry  Hill  press.  Though  they  were  two 
oompositions  at  which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  oontent  to  gase 
in  mute  amaiemeDt,  they  were  &TOurably  reriewed  by  the  **  poor  monthlj 
oritie  of  the  *  Dunoiad,*  Olirer  Gbldsmith  (September,  1757),  and  his  opi- 
nkm  has  oatKred  the  sererer  censorship  of  Dr.  Johnson."  **  They  are,*' 
as  Goldsmith  said,  ''poems  in  the  perusal  of  which  the  reader  must  largely 
pKtaka  of  the  poet's  enthusiasm  in  order  to  taste  of  his  r 
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Qramavs  xiQtnBnr*  Askwibs. 

88L  In  »  notice  of  HenrrGhreen's 
"ffliakspere  and  the  Emblem  Wri- 
ten^  intbe^MMtldy  ilseMw,mention 
is  made  of  Shaksperian  oommenta- 
ton^  *'firom  the  kuned  and  judicious 
Douoeto  the  accomplished  scholar 
of  our  own  day  who  so  well  adopts 
fai  praetioe  the  motto  of  his  ancient 
house—Gaag  Vorward.**  May  I 
ssk  which  Shakraerian  commentator 
is  indicated  in  ue  latter  part  of  the 
quotation? 

D.  M.  8. 

8S2.  Who  is  iha  author  of  the 
ftOowing  remark  ?— 

•*  Ah,  Tain  is  the  belief 
That  the  sequestered  path  has  fewest 


S.  0. 
883.  I  hare  seen  the  loUowing 
statement  grren  as  a  quotation : — 
•*  There  are  three  sorts  of  anger- 
natural,  holy,  and  sinM  anger : " 
who  is  its  author,  and  what  is  the 
cBitinction  made  by  him  as  to  the 
ief«il  Mtii?  S.  0. 


884.  Oan  you  teQ  me  anything 
about  Gilbert  West,  LL.D.,  who 
has  been  spoken  of  in  my  hearing  aa 
a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  difine  ? 

S.  0. 

885.  Is  it  true,  and,  if  so,  waa 
there  any  good  reason  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  "  rare  Ben  Jonson  " 
was  buried  bolt  upright  P 

P.  S.  N. 

886.  I  hare  heard  that  a  poem 
entitled  an  ''BssaT  on  Season," 
after  the  manner  of  Pope's  **  Essay 
on  Criticism,"  has  been  written.  Is 
it  so  ?  and,  if  so^  who  is  the  author, 
and  what  is  the  character  of  the 
poem?  P.  S.  N. 

887.  Oan  any  reader  of  the  Cbn- 
iroversialUt  recommend  to  me  a 
cheap  work  on  the  Huffuenots ;  and 
(2)  IS  Mr.  Smiles'  work  the  best  on 
the  influence  of  that  party  on  Eng- 
land? J.  F.  B. 

888.  Wliich  was  the  first  period- 
ical literary  miscellany,  and  where 
shall  I  find  an  account  of  it? 

J.  V.  B. 


SIB 


Ammmm  so  Qumnomu 

869.  Probftblj  tke  pra^par  MiMiifr 
to  this  queftion  would  inTolTe  • 

Svre  diaooMion,  Mid  would  mo«t 
ely  eTCotaallj  nouifo  ut  to  |[0 
bftok  to  the  <mestion  **  What  is  phi- 
loBophT  P*'  Mill  may  be  laid  to  be 
at  the  nead  of  the  tenaational  school 
of  philosophy,  as  a  pyschological 
science ;  although  perhaps  the  head- 
ship of  the  modem  sehool  mi^ht  be 
disputed  by  JUexander  Bam  or 
Herbert  Spencer.  Hamilton,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  idealistic  school  of 
philosophy  as  a  logical  scienoe; 
althouen  perhaps  the  headship  of 
this  school  might  now  be  challenged 
by  Canon  Mansel  or  Dr.  Stirlinff. 

870.  The  names  of  Hutcheson, 
Burke,  Berkeley,  King,  Butler, 
Webbe,  &c.,  nught  suggest  mi 
affirmatire  to  this  answer,  but  we 
had  a  definite  reply  to  a  somewhat 
similar  queiy  from  the  pen  of  S.  K. 
but  a  short  time  ago,  (See  reply 
880,  vol.  rtx^  p.  398.)  B.  M.  A. 

871.  I  forward  this  mite  of  in- 
formation on  this  topic : — **  As  tl^ 
operation  of  thrashmg  by  means 
of  oxen  was  going  on,  the  peasaat 
reliered  his  labours  and  cheered  on 
the  animals  with  a  species  of  song, 
the  hieroglyphical  record  of  which 
was  discoyerod  by  GhampoUion  in 
1828.   Ithas  been  tbus  translated:— 

Tread  ye  out  for^yourselves. 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves. 

Oh,  oxen! 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselres. 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselres 

The  straw. 
Tor  men,  who  are  your  masters, 
Thecrain. 
— *  *  Early  Oriental  History,'*^  by  Dr. 
Badie—'*  Encyclopedia  Metropoli- 
tana,"  p.  163. 

Bba3>Xb. 

872.  An  imitatire  style  is  almost 
always  a  mediocre  one.  I  think  the 
greater  part  of  good  adrisers  now- 


k^^m  mtm^  ■^^•^  in  frejwsnas  i 
pomting  out  models.    That,  I  lia^ 


pointing  out  models.  That,  I  have 
no  doubt,  is  the  beet  plaa.  Sto^y 
the  chief  writers  of  the  class  on  the 
suljoot  on  whioh  yau  desire  to  6om« 
pose;  notice  the  mode  ip,  which 
each  produces  his  effiMta ;  and  then 
set  your  own  thoughts  to  exprwa 
themselTes  as  fully  and  fairly  as 
they  may,  and  OBborrowed  yet  sii§- 
gested  beauties  will  aocme  to  tbe 
writing  thus  aooomplished,  irbkh 
wiU  not  only  repay  but  justify  the 
efforts  made.  I  would  reoommflad 
Walter  dherrinoton  to  read  a 
aplendid  paper  m  Lord  Lytton's 
CcuBUmana^  entitled  *' Style  and 
Diction,"  of  which  I  here  only  quote 
the  closing  sentences, — '*Th0  use- 
ful passes  away  with  each  genera- 
tion into  new  uses.  The  bwatifiil 
remaine  a  fixed  unalterable  standard 
of  Talue,  by  whioh  the  useful  itself 
is  compelled  to  calculate  the  worth 
of  its  dai|^  labour.**  H.  B. 

873.  W .  L.  Bowles  Athred  the 
early  aspirations  of  ColeH^^ 
Wordsworth,  and  fioutbey.  Of  his 
sonnets  H.  &llam  says,  '^The 
sonnets  of  Bowles  may  be  zwikoned 
among  the  firstfruits  of  a  new  eia 
in  poetiy.  They  came  in  an  a^ 
wh^  a  commonplace  facility  m 
writing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
almost  nonsensical  aflbotation  in  a 
new  school  on  tlM  other,  had  lowered 
the  standard  so  much  that  crifioil 
judges  sp(Ae  of  English  poetry  as  ef 
something  nea^y  extinat»  and  dis- 
dained to  read  what  they  wel^  atoe 
to  disapprore.**  H.  B. 

874.  It  would  tie  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult togiTca  categorical  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  Walter  Sherrington. 
Mill's  ''Xogic"  is  not  pi^erly 
a  text-book,  neither  aris  Hainiiton's 
"Lectures.**  Archbishop  Thom- 
son's '*  Iaws  of  Thought*^  was  oom- 
posed  as  a  text-book,  and  is  perhapi^ 
m  its  own  sphere  of  Aristotelio  ud 
TTantian  synogistio,moderatefy  com- 
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bined  with  HamiHonianifin,  a  Torj 
Mt  spedmm  cf  •  ootttgkle  trea- 
tise.  Whutalj*!  *«  Logic,"  Hioiigh 
•edalouilj  efebonted  for  Mbolattio 
purposet,  tnd  much  xued  for  tluit 
pvpote,  m  dafeotif e  in  bffMdth  nd 
to    modem 


Tbeoiy  of  BaMomng  "  is 

KMle  more  tb«i  WhMLj  pMophkt- 

iML  DeMorg«i*8**  Formal  Lopio" 

ii  too  <1iwinwiro  and  diaenanonal 

for  a  tort-book,  aad  hU  <«  SyUabnt '* 

iitoomaagrau    SpiOdiBg't  <*  Logic,** 

though  used  hj  ita  attthor'a  stu- 

dnla,  ia  too  iwondite  and  abatroae 

take  w<eU  adapted  for  olam  taaah- 

B«.    Morell^a  *"  Handbook  "iarery 

al^ht,  and  not  ao  olearly  arrangad 

tnd  excmplifiad  aa  a  aahool  \Sgio 

eogbt   to  be.    Boole's  *'Laws  of 

Thoaght "  ia  a  formidable  traatiae, 

•dvaneing  new  opimons  of  great 

Tikia,   but    not   ratted    for    eiaas 

•tody   or  easy  of  cotnptebenaion, 

ewnto  dJMgaaoe  in  private.  Derey's 

Logieiaa  eoUection  of  eesiya  rather 

tiMBataxt-bo«k.  BmnaDaisUmited 

ia  ilB  aim  and  teope^  mid  girea  the 

logie  ef  liiU    graatar  promineoee 

Uum  that  of  Ariatotla.    Sbaddan's 

•eeas  to  be  a  Ticy  eaoaUaat  outline 

tnatiee    for    aobolaatio   porpoaas. 

Maaatl'a  lafiaal  traota  and  tieatiaee 

iro  cnmbrouaiy  aanotated  and  in- 

dsAaitew    Leeokmaa'a  logic  is  a  sort 

of  hybrid  of  Said's  (Tory  nnsataalac- 

toiy)  <*lffiBtotelio"  and  Whateh's 

lo|pc^  tlK>«g)i  it  eansiita  rather  ot  a 

eepiov  cU^t  of  Hbe  leataaae  of  Dr. 

Babcrt  Bndiamm,   formerly  Pro- 

teor  ef  Loffie  in  the  Unimatty  of 

Qle^goir.    fowWa  logie  haa  not 

raoowded  in  funng  Hamiltonianitm 

mA   AiietoteiianiaBa,    and    benoe 

mrism  the  one  seem   to   increase 

.the  diflevltf  of  ihe  other,  and  in 

the  indaotife  part  is  perhaps  too 

nhmieBife  to  MiH  and  too  little  in- 

diaed  to   give   the    opinions   of 

Whevett  »  pboa  in  the  phikiaophy 


ofseienee.  Bayne's"  New  Analytic  *• 
is  only  a  partial  espkaation  of  Ha- 
mMton.  Samuel  Bailey's  '* Theory" 
is  diffVisely  stated  and  scarcely 
tenable.  Oaim's  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  than  a  text-book. 
Gilbert's  **  Logic  for  the  MilUon" 
ifi  a  compilation,  but  wants  purpoaa. 
NeU's  **  Art  of  Beaaoning  "  is  not  a 
test-book  for  elaas  teaching  but  for 
individual  study,  and  was  intended 
to  be  so  explanatory  as  to  enable 
an  iatdligent  reader  to  diapenae 
witb  a  tutor.  Any  one  of  tbeae 
worke,  howarer,  if  eavefolly  atodied, 
would  impart  ueefal  ideas  to  aay 
student,  and  if  several  were  dili- 
gently collated  they  would  be  found 
mutual  aids  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
soienoe  of  thinking.  I  do  not  tbink 
it  can  be  very  neceeeary  to  verify 
tbis  hastily  written  reply,  given  at 
the  oonductors'  requeet,  by  the  ap- 
pending c(  the  signature.    S.  N^ 

884.  Gilbert  West  was  born  in 
1716.  His  father,  Biohard  Weet^ 
waa  the  aditor  of  Pindar.  GUbert 
waa  educated  at  Bton  and  Oxford. 
His  uaefe,  Lord  Cobhaui,  procured 
him  aa  enaigne^,  as  he  had  beaome 
seeptioal  in  opiniona,  and  so  unfit 
for  the  Ohureh.  He  waa  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Towosend  and 
derk  to  the  Privy  Oounoil,  and 
Treasurer  to  Obelaea  Hospital  He 
Hved  at  Wi<d(ham,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  thought  and  intellectual 
intereourse.  Lords  Ohatham  and 
Ly  ttleton  visited  him,  and  the  latter 
gained  from  him  the  impulse  which 
lad  to  hta  writing  the  **  JbiMertation 
ofSt.PauL"  In  1747  West  issued 
hts  **Observationa  on  the  Besunec- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christy"  and  Oxford 
eoalerrod  on  him  the  degree  of  D  J). 
In  1740  he  issued  his  tvauslatioa  of 
Pindar,  and  subsequently  a  few 
Bagtiah  p^ems.  Ha  died  in  1756, 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  hia  son« 
B.  P. 
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Pbov.  Albx.  Baik,  of  Alierdeen, 
bM  in  the  PreM  "  Logic,  deductife 
and  indaotiTe,"  whieh  will  include 
all  the  recent  extensions  of  the 
•jlb^itm,  and  will  beudet  famish 
a  logical  yiew  of  the  sciences  some- 
what after  the  Ck>mtean  plan. 

Her.  D.  J.  Beichel,  of  Cuddesdon 
College,  has  nearly  ready  an  Sng- 
lish  translation  of  Dr.  E.  Zellers 
**  Stoics,  Bpionreans,  and  Soeptios," 
a  work  which  commends  its^  not 
onW  to  sdiolars  but  divines. 

fi.  W.  Wilkins  has  truislated  into 
Bnglish  ^e  speeches  contained  in 
tiie  history  by  Thaoydidos.  This 
will  adrantage  both  scholars  and 
historians. 

Oomte  de  Montalembert,  author 
of  ''A  Free  Ohuroh  in  a  Free 
State,**  *<The  PoUtical  Future  of 
Bngland,**  "^The  Monks  of  the 
West^**  Ac,  died  18th  March,  aged 
60. 

Prof.  A.  0.  Fraser  is  nearing  the 
eraapletion  of  a  great  woi^  the  4fth 
ToL  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  for  the  Glarendon 
fiess,  Oxford,  is  in  the  press  j  he 
IB  to  spend  the  sunftner  in  the 
preparation  of  a  biography  of  the 
philosophical  prelate.  Besides  the 
editor's  prefiices  and  notes,  and  his 
aecouftt  of  Berkley's  life  and 
philMophy,  it  contains  much  hither- 
to unpublished  matter  from  the 
Bishop*s  MSS.,  which  haye  been 
supplied  by  Archdeacon  Boss.  The 
woA  will  be  illustrated  with  an 
engraying  of  a  fine  portrait  got  from 
America.  The  Aitenmum  yerj  mis- 
takenly ayers  that  the  Bishop  has 
hitherto  been  appreciated  in  Ger- 
many and  negleoted  in  England. 
Professor  TJebe^^,  of  K5nigsberg, 
has  lately  published  a  (German  trans- 
lation of  Bishop  Berkeley,  which, 
howeyer,  is  more  a  class-book  than 
a  philosophical  edition. 

l)r.  Karl  Mayer,  a  Suabian  poet, 
died  at  Tubingen,  aged  84,  26  Feb. 
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The  annual  prise  oflfered  by  the 
Lord  Rector  of  the  Uniyersity  of  St. 
Andrew's  for  the  best  eesay  on  a 
subject  proposed  by  himself  hss 
been  awarded  by  J.  A.  Froudi^ 
Bector,  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Tullodi,  son 
of  John  Tullooh,  D.I).,  Principd  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  for  an  historical 
essay  on  the  subwot  of  tiie  **  Gowns 
Conspiracy.'*  The  subject  proposed 
by  the  Lord  Bector  for  the  ensuing 
yearii  *'The  influence  of  France  on 
Scotland." 

Mr.  William  Brough,  poumaUst, 
essayist,  and  dramatist,  died  Msieh 
12th,  at  the  age  of  44^  after  a  linger- 
ing iUnees  of  some  months. 

Bey.  Akx.  Williamson,  agent  in 
NorthonChinafortheKationalBiUe 
Sodety  of  Scotland,  has  in  the  press 
two  yols.  of  Trayels,  Discoyeries,  &o. 
during  the  course  of  deyen  journeys 
in  that  region. 

Dr.  W.  Cox  Bennett,  author  of 
**Queen  Eleanor^s  Tengeance,**  has 
many  letters  of  liiss  Mitfbrtf^ 
whnh  it  ii  proposed  should  be  issued 
as  a  small  yolume,  supplenMntaiy 
to  her  life  and  letters. 

A  translation  of  Catullus  in  the 
metre  of  the  orinnal  b  to  be  ^yen 
to  us  by  Prot  Bobinson  Ellis,  of 
Uniyersity  College,  London. 

Keplers  comj^ete  works  are  to 
be  published  in  Paris. 

Casuistry  is  likely  soon  to  get  an 
addition  to  its  literature  in  KeUcTs 
^Letters  on  Cases  of  Conscienoe.'' 

William  White's  •^Life  of  Swe- 
denborg**  has  been  issued  in  a 
second  edition  in  one  Tolnme  re- 
yised. 

Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith  is  engaged 
in  writing  a  popular  histoiy  of 
England  for  American  readers. 

Qieat  expectations  are  enter- 
tained of  a  new  yolume  of  poems 
by  Mr.  Dante  Oabrid  Bossetti. ' 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  also  at  woik 
upon  a  yolum^  of  pditioal  and 
other  poems.     jOOgle 


AENOLD  EUGE-THK  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMANISM. 

BT   JAKS8    HUTCHItOK   STIBLINO,  LL.D., 

Author  (/♦'  The  Secret  of  JETegel"  "  Th  Philosophy  of  Ferception^^e. 

Abnold  Evgb  hafl  pent  us  the  fourth  volame  of  his  late  work, 
"  Aus^F^herer  Zeit"  •  the  suhject  of  which  is  "  Philosophy  and  its 
Emancipation."  Both  the  man  and  the  work  are  of  such  marir, 
that  it  concerns  the  interests  of  our  readers  to  know  something  of 
them. 

There  is  an  island  in  the  Baltic  named  Eiigen,  the  largest  of  all 
the  German  islets  there.  Probably  originally  part  of  the  continent, 
it  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait  only  some  mile  broad. 
The  sea  has  so  eaten  into  it,  that  it  may  be  almost  said  to  be  made 
up  of  peninsulas.  Naturally,  its  scenery  is  of  a  Tery  romantic 
character ;  varied  as  it  is  by  rock  and  water,  barren  sands  or  peat- 
mosses, and  the  most  fertile  corn-fields.  It  belongs  now  to  Prussia, 
and  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  its  alQicted  bureaucrats  in 
search  of  health.  Tradition  also  lends  a  charm  to  it ;  for  it  was 
here,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  the  goddess  Seriha  was  worshipped. 
Bergen  is.  so  to  speak,  the  capital,  with  some  8,000  inhabitants. 
These,  as  those  of  tne  island  g^emly.  are  remarkable  for  industry ; 
they  are  sailors,  fishemep,  tillers'^  of  the  soil,  breeders  of  cattle, 
makers  of  cloth,  diatill^ry,  Ac.  A  notable  peculiarity  of  the  island 
ii  the  number  of  noble  families  it  pofiseds^s :  it  is,  as  it  were,  lowtf 
with  the  oaatles— or,  shall  we  say,  simply  the  houses — of  nobles. 

In  this  island,  and  in  this  Bergen,  it  was— and  the  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  career,  is  very  remarkable— that,  in  the  year 
1802,  Arnold  Euge  was  born.  He  studied  philology  and  philo- 
sophy at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  tne  influences  of  the 
teaching  of  Schelling,  JFichte,  and  Hegel;  of  Krause,  Oken. 
and  Paulus  were  felt ;  and  where  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  professors  in  Germany  had  acquired  academical  trainmg  and 
honours.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Ifew  German  Party,  which  wasi  opposed  to  absolute  government. 
The  first  notable  incident  in  his  lire  was  his  imprisonment  of  six 
years'  duration,  one  atEoepinick  and  five  in  Colberg,  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  movement   known  as  that  of  the  Burschenschaft, 

♦  "Aus  Friiherer  Zeit"  (From  Earlier  Days),  To»  JUmold,B«ge» 
Vi€rter  Band,    Berlin  j  1567.  Dig  t zed  by  V^OOQle 
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an  aiioeiation  of  yonnfi^,  hot-headed,  inexperieneed  stadento  for 
politieal  parpoBes,  which  in  some  cases  degenerated  into  conspiracy 
and  rebellion.     While  a  prisoner,  he  devoted  his  inToluntary 
leisure   to   a   sealons   proseeation   of  the  philosophical  stadies 
which  he  had  begon  attheUnireraity;  attaching  himself  in  especial 
to  the  system  ihen  dominant — that,  namely,  of  Hegel.    His  first 
literary  productions,  howeyer,  were,  as  is  nsnal  with  the  young, 
poetical :  a  translation  of  the  "  (Edipos  Golonens  "  of  Sophocles,  and 
a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  heroic  Schill,  a  patriot  chief  of  the 
TufMdbund,  -  On  liberation  from  captivity  he  Qualified  himself  as  a 
prwatim  doeens  at  Halle.    Here  ne  lectured  on  Criticism  and 
Philosophy,  and  not  without  success ;  for  he  had  the  name  of  being 
the  first  "  to  introduce  the  youth  of  Halle  into  the  depths  of  the 
Hegelian  mtem  ;'*  still,  and  though  he  had  published  a  work  of  mari: 
on  '*  The  wSsthetics  of  Plato,"  1832,  he  was  unable  to  make  good  for 
himself  the  fixed  position  of  a  professor.    His  marriage,  however, 
set  him  above  want  (though  speedily  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his 
wife),  and  he  oould  feel  independent.    This  feeding  of  independence 
could  not,  in  so  very  ardent  a  nature,  remain  simply  of  a  passive 
character ;  it  became  active,  and  involved  him  in  various  unpleasant- 
nesses, especially  with  the  University.    In  these  circumstances  he 
entered  eagerly  into  his  friend  Echtermeyer's  proposition  to  start 
he  "  Halle  Year-books,'*  and  became  their  most  active  contributor. 
This  periodical,  at  first  mainly  philosophical,  and  in  this  character 
valuable,  became  gradually  more  and  more  political,  and  withal 
more  and  more  extreme.    This  necessitated  in  1841  (they  were 
started  in  1838),  a  retreat  from  Prussian  territory  to  the  refuge  of 
Dresden.    Here  the  extreme  "Halle  Year-books"  became,  natu- 
rally, only  the  more  extreme  '*  German  Year-books ;"  and  were  at 
length,  as  naturally,  in  the  year  1843,  finally  suppressed.    Huge  be- 
took himself  on  this  to  Pans,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  continue 
the  propagation  of  his  radicalism  in  the  ''  German-French  Year- 
books."   From  Paris  he  passed  to  Switzerland,  from  Switzerland 
back  again  to  Germany,  and  for  some  time  now  (since  1850)  he  has 
been  settled  at  Brighton,  in  England.    Euge  evidently  is  a  man  of 
such  fierce  intellectual  keenness,  and  sees  ki9  ovm  m  a  light  so 
intense,  that  he  has  neither  patience  nor  understanding — ^perhaps 
hardly  credence — for  difference,  and  difference  of  light,  in  another. 
Nothing^  can  surpass  the  fiery  openness  of  his  belief  and  his  un- 
belief, his  love  and  his  hate.    Ijie  expression  of  his  heterodoxy  is 
no  less  extreme  and  honest  than  that  of  his  radicalism ;  and  fram 
this  it  is  that  the  usefulness  of  Enge  has  fallen  far  short  of  his 
talents  and  capabilities.    All  the  talent  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
earnestness  in  the  world,  even  united  with  unfailing  wit  and  irre- 
sistible humour,  will  never  reconcile  a  temperament  so  hot  and 
self-willed  with  the  due  social  relations,  either  public  or  private. 
Detested  by  his  enemies,  he  has  proved  unbearable  to  his  friends, 
met  seems  left  alone.    His  life  appears  to  have  been,  in  search  of 
peace  and  his  sphere,  but  a  series  of  leaps  £rom  discontent  to  dis- 
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waUmt  Slrislktoof  anstaresofBlloftelaittSOfirQng.soiiobla, 
mnd  so  honest,  is  pecolimrly  melancholy  and  deeply  to  be  lamented. 
Belbre  passing  to  his  works,  we  may  mention  that  Bage  was  editor 
of  the  tUform,  first  at  Leipsie,  and  then  at  Berhn ;  axM  that  he  sat 
for  some  time  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament^  as  one  of  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  Breslan.  When  Arobdoke  John  of  Anslria  was 
deeted  by  a  majority  of  625  out  of  700,  Bnge  left  the  Frankfort 
parliament,  and  went  with  the  party  whose  ery  was  for  Bepnblio- 
snism,  to  BerUn,  where  175  representatiyes  formed  a  oonrention 
for  the  regeneration  of  G^ermaay.  Here  he  mixed  himself  np  with 
an  insnrtietionary  movement,  whieh  made  flight  necessary.  He 
has  been  an  actire  oollaborateur  with  Ledra  BolBn,  Maazini,  Ac.,  in 
their  European  propaganda  of  democracy.  He  has  deliyered  sere* 
Tsl  conrsea  of  lectims  in  London,  Brighton,  Birmingfaam,  Ac.  In 
kis  "Lodge  of  Htunanism,"  *'The  Behgionof  oar  Age,"  Ac.,  he 
affirms  that  **  a  positive  humanism  lies  at  the  root  of  t^e  scientifie 
system  of  German  philosophy,  and  of  aU  past  reKgioos  systems ;" 
and  that  the  task  of  to-day  is  "the  hnmanizing  of  humanity." 

By  far  the  most  important  portion  of  tiie  literary  prodnctions  of 
Bnge  is  contained  in  the  Halle  Year-boc^.  Lti  these  he  had  for 
fellow-workmen,  besides  Ec^termeyer,  wb^  has  been  already  men- 
tkmed,  Fenerbach,  Steuss,  Bmno  Baoer,  Edgar  Baner,  Georgii, 
Bayeriliof,  Biedermann,  Vatke,  Eoppen,  Yischer,  Nanwerk,  Ac. 
The  general  conrse  of  these  Year-books  can  be  described  as  a  swift 
retrocession  from  the  Hegelian  centre  or  right  to  the  extremest 
radicalism  and  heterodoxy — that  is,  to  the  extremest  anti-Hegelian- 
ism.  At  first,  philosophy  and  the  dogma  differ  only  in  form ;  the 
possibili^  of  the  existence  of  the  absolute  in  Christ  is  believed  in ; 
the  Choroh  is  defended  against  Bothe;  positive  religion  against 
rationaliam ;  and  religion  generally  against  Heine  and  Feuerbach ; 
e?en  Deists  and  Jews  are  declared  heretics.  The  nolitical  creed 
was  at  Uie  same  time  equally  Heffelian :  the  monaronical  constitu- 
tion was  unhesitatingly  declared  &e  best  possible ;  and  Prussia,  as 
example  of  such,  was  expressly  complimented.  Long  before  the 
Saxon  or  even  the  Prussian  government  had  interfere  with  their 
career,  these  Year-books,  however,  had  changed  all  that ;  and  the 
reader  can  conceive  no  extreme  doctrine,  either  democratic  or 
heterodox,  that  was  not  supported  by  them.  This  complete  revo- 
lution of  opinion,  this  absolute  change  of  colour,  was  in  Kuge,  him 
who  had  challenged  demonstration  of  a  single  point  in  which  he 
differed  from  Hegel;  him  who,  of  them  alL  was  the  most  active 
eontributor,  more  glaring  than  in  the  rest.  The  general  indications 
whieh  have  been  given  above,  will,  for  exempufication,  perhaps 
suffice  here,  however.  In  1839  appeared  Buge  s  romance  of  "  The 
Nor^st ;"  but  it  excited  little  attention.  At  Leipeic,  in  1845,  his 
"Two  Years  in  Paris  "  was  published ;  which,  as  m  prosecution  of 
his  democratie  solidarity,  recklessly  tranipling  under  foot  all  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  gave  great  offence.  In  1846  the^publication  of 
his  OoQaoted  Works  (Mannheim,  10  volumes)  was  commenced.    In 
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1860  Eage  translated  Backld'a  '*  Ciyilizaiion  in  England ;"  and  of 
about  the  same  date  are  his  "Autobiographical  Sketones/'  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  which  we  preeume  to  be  constituted  by  the  work  before 
us.  These  sketches  proTe,  as  Erdmann  declares,  Buge's  spiritual 
relationship  widi  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Tolume  under  review,  entitled,  as  has  been  already  said, 
'*  Philosophy  and  its  Emancipation "  (published  in  1867),  oonaiats 
of  four  piu*ts :  1.  Historical;  2.  Systematic ;  3.  Critical  development 
of  philosophy ;  and  4.  The  Sunpression  of  the  Year-books.  The 
last  two  parts  for  the  fugitive  observations  which  alone  are  possible 
at  present,  we  take  first,  and  together;  for  in  matter  they  can 
hardlv  be  separated.  They  oonstitate,  indeed,  but  a  history  of 
Buge  s  critical  labours  and  consequent  experiences. 

These  Year-books,  no  doubt,  as  the  phrase  is,  made  epoch  in  Grer- 
manj :  they  broke  up  the  Hegelian  school,  and  placed  its  extreme 
l^  in  triumph  for  the  time— a  triumph  which,  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, has  now  crossed  over  to  Hegel's  own  avowals,  and  the  right 
which  represented  them.  Such  men  as  Erdmann,  Eosencranz,  and 
Schwe^ler,  must  now  be  allowed  to  be  the  truest  representatives  of 
the  spirit  of  Hegel.  Buge  himpelf,  indeed,  nowhere  denies  what 
^is  amounts  to :  ne  is  perfectly  frank  in  his  admissionR  of  an  abso- 
lute di£Ference  of  opinion  from  Hegel  in  regard  to  Christianity  and 
political  principled.  By  way  of  example,  we  may  here  quote  sueh 
expressions  as  these : — 

"  We  have  thus,  then,  with  the  completion  of  the  philosophical  evolution, 
reached  the  point  where  this  grandest  enfranchisement  of  the  human  spirit 
voluntarily  flings  itself  into  the  bondage  of  the  nnspiritual,  whoUj  unmoved 
despotism,  and  of  the  dead  and  no  longer  functioning  Lutheran  dogma.  It 
wanted  to  ennoble  despotism  bj  the  idea,  and  help  theology  to  thonahu 
whereby  it  might  solemnize  a  resorreotion  of  the  old  dead  conception  of  the 
absolute.  But  in  this  Hegel  over-estimated  the  power  of  philosophy.  He 
was  just  a«  little  able  to  rerive  the  old  and  antiquated  spirit  now,  aa,  in 

their  time,  Plato's  Republic  and  the  Politioe  of  Aristotle By 

his  apostasy,  through  influence  of  forms  of  the  past,  Hegel  had  put  himself 

in  crying  contradiction  with  the  public  spirit I  have  never  for 

a  moment  thousht  of  receiving  this  highest  emancipation  of  the  human 
spirit  as  a  reli^ous  and  political  strait-waistcoat  in  order  to  oppose  the 

spirit  of  the  nmeteenth  century,  as  did  Hegel  and  his  school 

The  philosophers  had  made  their  business  that  of  the  Jesuits — ^the  restora- 
tion of  Christianity The  unity  of  philosophy  and  Christianity 

— that  was  the  eyangile  of  the  old  Hegelian  school The  recon- 
ciliation of  thinkers  with  the  absolute  State  and  with  the  CSiristian  dogma 

was  formally  and  solemnly  sealed If  they  were  philosophy  as 

restoration,  we  were  philosophy  as  revolution We  ourselves 

were  not  quite  free  from  this  obscuration  of  the  German  spirit-— only  our 

own  criticism  it  was  that  cleared  ourselves  up I  find  Heg^a 

theobgical  accommodation  defended  by  myselE  ....  This  essay  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  Heel's  loyalty  towards  despotism  and  Christianity. 
•  <  .  .  We  were  not  to  he  supposed  opposed  to  Hegel ;  rather  we  ought  to  be 
reproached  with  our  excessive  Hegelian  orthodoxy We  were 
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Bol  only  Hegdkn  Chrittuuii ;  we  were,  eren  to  Prujeis,  politiotUy  otibo' 

ckiz Neither  tbtiologieal  philoeophy,  nor  belief  in  Ptumia  •• 

the  Protefttent  mkI  philoeophical  State,  wm  hypoorii j  and  mere  pretext;  w» 
were  rather  carried  awaj  by  Hegel  and  the  scieotiflo  liberalitr  of  rach  men 

aa  Altenttein Though,  then,  we  were  Hegelian  rmaaiana  and 

Hegelian  Christian«,     ....    we  were  in  the  beginning  reaU  j  lojal  to 
Pnuiia  and  Christianity.** 

These  sentences  will  snffice  to  show,  from  Boffe's  own  month,  the 
state  of  the  case.  Hegel's  object  was  that  of  reli^ons  and  political 
recoostmction ;  Enge  began  with  the  same  object  m  both  direotions, 
but  ended — and  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  dearest  views  of 
H^el — in  the  wildest  radicalism  and  the  most  i^solnte  infidelity. 
It  is  nseful  to  ])oiDt  oat  this  to  Englishmen,  who  generally  oonfonnd 
Hegel  with  rationalists  and  free-thinkers,  precisely  the  men  whom 
Hegel,  all  his  life,  directly  and  constantly  foo^ht. 

£uge'8  narrative  of  the  fate  and  fortune  of  bis  critical  Year-bookf 
IS  exceedingly  interesting,  and  contains  9ome  noteworthy  anecdotes* 
Here  is  one,  for  example,  that  somewhat  lirelily  illustrates  what 
the  reading  of  Hegel  is  even  to  Germans. 

'''My  fiather-in-lawy  the  Kammerrath  Nietssche  in  Dresdeo,'  says  Bngt, 
'belonged  to  the  ultra-reaoiionary  party.  A  political  essay  of  his,  which 
bore  the  title»  "The  State  in  the  light  of  the  goremment  of  Vrederiok 
Augustus  the  Just,*'  he  had,  with  a  fiew  to  a  complete  refisiou  of  it,  handed 
to  me  to  be  corrected  goierally,  but  in  particular  to  have  its  style  touched 
up.  This  I  nndwtook  in  all  honour;  but  adviied  him,  before  goin|^  to 
wess,  to  read  bb  predecessors,  Plato'e  "  Bepublio,*'  Aristotle's  "  Politics/* 
tlchte*s  '*  Bighto  of  Nature,'*  and  Hegel's  **  Philosophy  of  Bight.'*  With  this 
last,  accordingly,  he  at  once  laid  himself  on  the  sofa  (Hegel  had  still  a  good 
name  then).  He  sprang  Tory  soon  up  again,  howerer,  exclaiming  in  asto- 
nishment, **  Why,  1  dont  understand  a  single  word  of  all  that,  and  yet  it's 
German  !**  His  predecessors  being  so  hard  to  read,  he  let  his  manuscript 
W 

Bnge,  we  see  here,  does  not  show  moch  oompnnetion  for  baring 
heen  a  leading  agent  in  alteration  of  that  good  name  of  Hegel. 

Bnge'a  other  anecdotes  in  this  place,  and  his  history  in  general  of 
the  critical  enterprise,  are  principally  interesting  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  his  own  character.  The  first  glimpee  we  ffot  of  ma 
earnest,  nerer-doabting,  simple,  entfansiastio  man,  is,  as  it  ooght  to 
he,  in  his  class-room,  imd  actually  engaged  in  the  lofty  duty  of  in- 
ttodueing  his  students  into  the  depths  of  the  Hegelian  philoeophj. 
"Onoe  as  I  concluded  the  Logic,  he  tells  us,  ''great^  moved,  I 
nalised  anew  to  their  souls  the  whole  grand  process ;  and  they  were 
indeed  so  seized  that  they  escorted  me  home  in  a  body,  one  of  them 


Hying  to  me  as  he  left,  *  This  day,  Herr  Doctor,  you  hare  surpassed 
yourself!' "  Equally  nairely  oharacteristie  is  the  story  that  imme* 
diately  f<^lows,  where  Buge  tells  us  how  olererly  he  oared  a  eon* 
•oieiieo-etrieken  studioeus  of  the  fixed  idea  of  haring  *'  eaten  a  whole 
ha'penny  xoU  at  onee."    Still  discontented  with  himsdlf,  on  tiie 
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wliok,  and  Mp^iaUj  with  the  fata  of  hit  littW  book  "^On  Ihe 
Comio,*'  he  had  begun  a  translatien  of  the  whole  of  Ariitotle's  Works 
when  Echtermeyer  bant  in  upon  him  with  the  prooodtion  of  t^e 
''Year-books"— a  proposition  that  swiftly  led  to  the  resolution, 
**  we  must  go  to  Leipsic  to-morrow."  Leipsio  was  gone  to  on  the 
morrow,  a  bargain  struck  with  a  publisher,  and  a  tour  arranged  for 
Huge  among  the  uniyertities  in  search  of  co-operators.  The  adven- 
tures of  this  tour  Euge  very  pleasantly  relates  to  us : ''  If  I  did  not 
always  make  out,"  he  says,  "  who  would  work  with  us,  I  waa  never 
at  a  loss  as  to  who  would  not"  His  intenriews  with  the  yarious 
professors  on  this  tour  are  most  amusingly  and  livelily  described ; 
we  have  interesting  glimpses  of  Ottfried  MuUer,  the  Ghrimms, 
Pahlmann,  Ewalif,  and  others ;  as  idso  elsewhere  of  Altenstein, 
Gosohel,  &c. ;  and  we  are  always  impressed  with  a  sense  of  ready 
wit  on  the  part  of  Buge,  as  weU  as  of  a  certain  proTokinj^,  altogether 
indifferent,  cool  piquancjr  of  retort,  and  general  frank  imprudent 
heedlessness  of  speech  with  him.  Haying  mocked  and  jibed  the 
professors  all  the  morning,  he  is  delighted  with  the  laughter  of  the 
privaUm  docentu  that  rewards  his  satirical  reyelations  in  the 
eyening.  "  The  privaiim  docenieM**  he  says,  "  inyited  me  to  a 
merry  meeting :  ther,  who  as  yet  (mly  would  be  HofMhs,  were 
mightil]^  amused  with  my  stories,  and  promised  me  deeeriptiona  of 
the  University  uid  a  complete  dusting-up  of  the  old  perukes!*' 
With  such  glimpses  before  us,  we  are  not  surprised  that,  Hegelian 
as  they  were,  the  Year-books  fk>m  the  first  were  reckless  and 
offensiye.  "  The  element  of  the  reyolution  in  us  was  shown  by  this, 
that  we  summoned  uniyersities,  states,  and  sects  before  our  self- 
constituted  tribunal ;  and  letters  of  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  con- 
tributors flew  from  all  sides  in  upon  us.  With  this  one  it  went 
asfainst  the  Herm  Ghristua,  and  with  that  one  against  the  Herm 
Minister,  and  before  1838  was  ended,  all  the  adherents  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  of  times  more  ancient — from  my  old  friAud  and 
patron.  Earl  yon  Hanmer  to  the  wondrous  child.  Earl  Witte— had 
retired  from  the  enterprise."  "This,"  says  Buge,  "lay  in  the 
order,"  and  we  cordially  agree  with  him.  Moreoyer,  we  can  see 
that  there  was  something  in  the  yery  position  that  tended  to  induce 
the  Year-books  to  throw  themsdyes  out  of  all  bounds,  and  fairly 
stand  up  malcontents— malcontoits  at  eyetything  that  society 
regarded  as  reeeiyed  and  estabUshed.  Accordingly,  their  oai«er 
was  thatof  a  mere  meteor  that  rushes  from  heat  to  yet  intenser 
heat  and— -the  blackness  of  sud<kn  darkness.  From  Hegel  and  der 
gott-Mensch,  Buge  halts  not  till  he  reaches  Fenerbaeh  and  der 
l£enschistwa8erisst("maniswhatheeats"V  And  yet,  no ;  Buge 
remains  eyer  a  believer  in  the  Idea,  and  far  femoved  from  the  abso- 
mte  scepticism  of  that  propo*  of  Feoerbach's.  Neyerihefesa,  the 
opposing  extremes  of  the  Deginning  and  end  of  the  Hatte  Year* 
books,  and  the  lit«ie  time  that  sepurates  them,  are,  witlKMt  de<da». 
von  into  actual  despair,  remarkable  enoogk.  It  is  not  more 
— '^  that  they  opened  with  Hsgel  than  ibst  they  oloMd  with 
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Feaerbnoh ;  though,  in  the  opinion  of  Enge,  this  door  if  onl  j  truly 
named  "  the  emancipation  orGermany  at  the  hands  of  the  writers 
of  the  Halle  Year-books."    The  simple,  nnmisgiiring  zeal  of  Edge 
is  well  exemplified  in  this  opinion,  as  well  as  in  his  conviction  tlul 
the  instmment  of  liberation  consisted  in  what,  under  the  name  of 
erolution,  appears  to  him  as  a  sort  of  application  to  history  of  die 
Hegelian  dialectio.    Hegel  shsll  have  been  untrue  to  his  own  prin- 
cip]^,  and  it  was  for  Eage  to  carry  this  principle  out— out  into  a 
radicHtdism  of  destraction  that  disgusted  socieU*,  and  spared  not  his 
own  self.    Euge  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  who  will  not  see  this; 
what  his  naiye  singleness  of  yiew  alone  will  see  is  "  the  idea  gi^^ 
itself  its  own  death-blow  when  it  throws  itself  away  on  the  torpid 
forms  of  the  past;  the  idea,  when  it  realises  itself  in  ft^edom* 
rouses  into  mortal  combat  against  itself  every  existent  prejudice." 
Accordingly,  it  is  with  pride  he  records  that,  "  horn  the  very  hegin^^ 
nin|;  the  Year-books  were  branded  as  evil-doers."^   It  is  really 
cunous,  with  what  unconscious  simplicity,  and  yet  with  what  point 
and  ready  wit,  Euge  tells  his  story,  revealing  in  every  word  the 
innocent,  mistaken  fervour  of  his  own  rash,  headlong,  nonest  oha* 
racter.    He  is  glad  there  is  no  German  word  for  such  a  Prussian 
idea  as  **  insubordination !"    When  Meyer  remarks  that  surely  he, 
as  only  a  privatim  decent,  would  not  presume  to  criticise  the  whole 
Universi^,  he  saucily  responds,  *' What  is  the  difference  between  a 
Professor  in  ordinary  ana  a  privaUm  docens,  unless  that  the  one  if 
paid,  and  the  other  not  P  and  does  payment,  then,  bring  superior 
wisdom  with  it  P  "    At  Halle  and  at  Dresden  all  the  adventures  he 
recounts  but  tell  the  same  story.    He  becomes  a  citizen  with  a  scoff 
that  stuns  his  examiner.    Elected  town-councillor,  the  tie  of  altera* 
tion  and  reform  drives  him  into  raids  against  every  nuisance,  bad 
pavements,  bad  smells,  bad  water,  bad  monopolists,  and  bad  inha- 
bitants generally.    In  these  he  condescends  to  instruct  masons  in 
the  use  of  their  own  plumb-lines ;  and,  able  to  succeed  only  in 
reference  to  certain  university  promenades,  proposes  the  bomb  as 
the  only  certain  instrument  ot  a  radical  reform.    He  summons 
sleeping  laws  into  wakefulness,  and  gets  up  the  boldest  political 
petitions.    He  is  quite  astonished  at  the  un-success  of  invincible 
logic,  and  calls  mere  slaves  of  tyranny  those  who  forsake  his  plans, 
and  slink  into  the  prudence  of  their  own  affairs.    He  is  called 
"fool-hardy,"  declared  a  " demaf|[ogue,"  and  regarded  as  "ob- 
noxious."   On  occasion  of  one  of  his  unsuccessful  mans,  he  naively 
exdaims:— "Such  things  never  thrive  at  second  nand:  I  should 
have  done  it  myself:  it  was  the  same  thing  with  the  Year-books ; 
nobody  could  carry  them  on  when  they  were  taken  from  me,  for 
nobody  else  had  any  understanding  of  evolution  or  a  free  interest  in 
lustory,  and  that  is  to  say  because  the  idea  failed ;  for  nothing  is 
gactical  without  the  animating  and  creative  idea."    This  was  at 
Halle ;  and  at  Dresden  everythmg  ran  the  same  course.    He  is  in 
perpetud  strife ;  but,  despite  the  incision  of  his  ever  ready  moU, 
jkBfex  brings  anything  in  his  disputes  to  an  unbearable  extreme,  for 
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he  "  does  not  easily  lose  htimour."  He  proposes  new  nnirenities, 
and  18  wished  at  Geneva— or  Banff,  as  we  say  in  Seotknd.  He 
gets  up  reading-rooms,  and  defUy  makes  food  the  retaining  of  the 
Wlmes  and  the  support  of  the  English.  He  stands  up  for  Jews,  re- 
dresses railway  grieyances,  and  is  called  an  impracticable  cosmopo- 
lite. ^  He  is  nuide  a  commissioner  of  polioe,  and  finds  frequent 
occasion  to  do  serrice  to  the  State,  as  in  the  providing  of  "  droshkies 
(eabs)  at  a  single  tecu<mahle  fare  for  all  distances  within  the  town 
and  the  suburbs." 

The  history  of  the  Year-books  is  but  the  history  of  their  redactor. 
They  are  in  constant  hot  water,  and  in  constant  process  from  bad 
to  worse.  They  have  troubles  with  the  universities,  troubles  with 
tiie  censors,  troubles  with  the  Ministry,  troubles  with  the  Crown 
Prince,  troubles  with  this  king,  and  troubles  with  Uie  next.  Twenty* 
four  professors,  wearied  of  personalities,  subscribe  a  declaration 
that  Kuge  is  a  disturber  of  the  peace ;  he  is  ocherwise  called  an  in- 
corrigible makebate  and  a  meddler,  and  prohibited  from  writins: 
critiques  and  epigrams  on  his  colleagues.  They  (the  Tear-books) 
declare  war  on  Jacobi,  Hamann,  Jean  Paul,  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and 
especially  Novalis  and  Schelling.  They  break  with  Altenstein, 
with  Leo,  with  Goschel,  with  Hengstenberg,  with  Yamhagen  von 
Euse.  They  throw  out  Bauer  and  Heine ;  they  lose  Strauss ;  and 
thev  even  take  exception  to  Feuerbach.  I^av,  Echtermeyer  him- 
self in  the  end,  leaves  them  and — recants !  They  are  driven  from 
Prussia,  they  are  sunpressed  in  Saxony,  and  in  vain  seek  resurrec- 
tion in  Paris.  To  tnrow  the  *<  whole  truth  as  h  ferment  into  the 
world  "  shows  thus  but  as  a  hopeless  enterprise.  The  Tear-books 
perished,  stung  to  death  b^  a  whole  aroused  hive.  Governments^ 
universities,  journals,  religious  interests,  political  interests,  lUHra- 
tewre,  young  Germanism  and  old  romsnticism,  th^r  own  contri- 
butors— all  were  against  them,  and  combined  to  destroy  them.  The 
world  seemed  determined  to  affirm  that  "Philosophy  isno^  Parrhesie"* 
(licence  of  language).  After  all  it  was  fated  not  to  prove  true  that 
"  the  aufklarung,  which  he  had  so  long  fought,  had  vanquished  He- 
el." What  threatened  the  overturn  of  Church  and  State  absolutely 
failed  to  recommend  itself.  It  could  not  be  understood  how  thonghta 
were  only  to  be  revolutionary  thoughts.  Even  rationalists  were  un- 
able to  discern  rationalism  in  mere  negation.  It  is  almost  comic  to 
watch  the  earnestness  with  which  Ruge  would  explain  to  us  that  the 
result  was  not  due  to  the  power  of  historical  evolution,  as  we  might 
be  inclined  to  object,  but  to  **  the  force  of  the  an ti- historical,  the 
medisBval,  the  heretic-condemning  Rpirit."  "  Eemarkable  perversion 
of  the  first  principles  of  law  and  justice !  discussions  were  suppressed 
which  would  have  exercised  the  most  healing  influences,  and  whioh 
were  incapable  of  success  in  any  other  hands !"  There  is  a  touchiufc 
innocence  of  exclamation  here — a  ndiveU  of  pathos  that  goes  at: 
once  to  the  heart. 

So  much  for  the  Year-books :  we  turn  now  to  the  more  important, 
portions  of  the  work.    Euge  prefaces  the  whole  with  an  address  to 
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hiB  countrymen—"  An  die  DeuUchen"  He  congratulates  himself 
on  the  acceptance  of  bis  labours  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  but 
intimates  that  he  is  now  to  offer  them  pomething  difiercnt  fVom 
those  Ilia  former  easy  contributions,  that  w<»re  "  gelaufig  (current)  to 
an."  Considering  the  recent  political  advances  of  the  Fatherland, 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  excusing  Hugo's  somewhat  too  grandiose 
speech  here :  "  thus  something  great  succeeded  with  me  I" 

**  What  I  have  now  to  oommonioate,"  be  siqr>»  "^is  of  other  sort.  It  ia 
indeed  the  same  spirit  of  the  time  in  evolution,  but  c(Mioimtrated  in  its 
highest  and  last  point,  in  the  oreatiTe  idea,  in  the  principle  of  the  all-oon* 
trdhng  soienee  of  philosophy*  Before  its  forms  the  maisot  shrink  with 
fear ;  &ey  hare  deened  these  forms,  for  they  minister  only  to  the  happiness 
of  labour  and  production,  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  exertionles*  appro* 
bontion  of  feeliup  and  phantasies  beautiful  and  already  known.  What  now 
if  I  should  avoid  these  immortal  forms ;  and,  of  the  divine  Plato,  and  his 
great  diaciple,  as  of  our  all-embraciog  Gkrman  philosopher,  speak  only  in 
sneh  words  as  will  be  intelligible  even  to  women  and  uninitiated  minds, 
lesrned  or  unlearned  ?  The  interest  is  so  great,  the  exposition  of  this  evo-' 
htion  so  important  and  seasonable  at  present,  that  I  must  not  let  myself 
be  appalled  by  the  apparently  insoperable  difficulty.  And  the  solution  of 
the  problem  will  be  an  honour  to  me.  ....  I  accept  the  admonition 
(actually  to  ahow  the  Plato  and  Hegel  he  names  so  often).  He  who  kuowi- 
•ot  Qermam  and  Greek  phUoeopktf  knowe  not  omr  Moa  time.  But  yoa 
(Germans)  have  to  ascribe  it  to  yourselvet,  if  I  make  '  available '  for  yon 
tiiingt  which  hitherto  you  have  never  carried  to  your  mouths  $  things  whioli 
Yin  at  first  taste  sour  to  you ;  things,  however,  which,  when  you  have 

digested  them,  wiU  pour  a  healthier  blood  alonf  your  veins 

l£s  time  is  no«r  so  far  advanced,  that  philosophy  is  recognised  to  be  the 
nm  which  iUominates  it ;  only  in  the  light  of  phuosopby  is  it  that  we  see 
tU  as  it  in  truth  is.  And  to  be  taught  this,  it  is  well  worth  our  trouble  to 
spend  some  hours  st  the  feet  of  Plato  and  Hegel." 

Accordingly,  Suge  proceeds  now  to  a  condensed  exposition  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hegelian  system,  but  preceded  by  a  rapid 
and  exceedingly  spinted  apenju  of  general  philosophy,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  Taking  up,  as  they  do,  some  430  pages  of  Euge's 
Tolixme,  it  ia  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  to  convey  here  either 
operpii  or  exposition:  we  must  evidently  content  ourselves  with 
remarks  only. 

The  introduction  to  the  historical  apergu  conducts  us  at  once  to 
Sage's  key-notes.  They  are  Hegel  and  Evolution ;  or,  in  view  of 
what  Evouition  ia  to  Eage,  perhaps  we  had  better  just  sum  them  np 
at  once  as  H^el  and  Eetolution — politieal  and  religious  revolution. 
A  stnage  concatenation  surely  I  The  man  who  lived  only  for  con- 
stnetion  is  elaimed  as  exclusively  for  destruction.  As  we  have 
ssen  afaready,  Buge  admits  that  Hegel  himself  would  have  dis- 
<mned  the  association :  "  We  know  very  well  that  he  would  have 
dedared  against  us  if  he  had  lived  to  learn  omr  understanding  of  his 
(Aiflosophy.*'  Of  candour,  indeed,  there  is  never  any  want  on  the 
part  of^Buge.    Hia  is  a  perfectly  loyal  nature,  and  he  is  always 
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ohiralroasly  genoine.  HoweTer  much  he  differs  from  Hegel  on 
politics  and  religion,  he  never  grudges  to  give  him  his  whole  due — 
his  whole  due,  and  even  perhaps  a  httle  more ;  for  the  truth  is,  the 
board  has  not  yet  sat  that  is  to  verify  Hegel.  What  Eant  did,  we 
see  and  know.  IHchte  and  SoheUing,  too,  are  dearlv  before  us. 
With  Hesel  it  is  otherwise.  He  was  the  toughest  worker  that  ever 
lived*  perhaps,  and  this  in  the  most  solid  and  genuine  of  interests ; 
still  his  toughness  was  not  less  shown,  it  maj  be,  in  what  was  not 
solid,  in  what  was  not  genuine — ^in  the  f(»rciUe  oonstmction  of  an 
artificial  system  on  a  merely  external  reoeipt,  with,  oonsequentiy, 
merely  external  effort,  and  out  of  merely  external  motive,  but  wiu 
most  deliberate,  and  determined,  and  irresistible  s^-wilL  If  this 
be  really  so,  then  the  system  alluded  to  can  never  be  worth  the 
pains  which  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  artifice  exaet,  notwith* 
standing  what  excellence  it  possesses  otherwise.  Indeed,  this 
excellence  itself  will  never  receive  its  due  meed  of  reoognition  till 
the  cement  of  artifice  being  withdrawn,  the  system  tumble  into  its 
constituents,  of  which  only  the  solid  and  genuine  will  not  crumble 
out  of  sight. 

Of  any  suspicion  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  Hegel  there  is  no  sign 
on  the  part  of  Euge.  Though  HegePs  philosophy,  he  says,  "  in  its 
rigorous  form,  the  systematic  evolution  of  its  individual  parts,  can- 
not be  the  possession  of  all  contemporaries^no,  not  even  of  all  the 
lettered  representatives  of  the  nation,"  yet  it  alone,  as  the  greatest 
good  in  existence,  he  enUiusiastieally  recommends  to  universal 
mankind.  With  reference  to  "the  most  important  of  He^^el's 
works,  those  in  which  he  treasured  his  youthful  power  and  danng, 
the  '  Phenomenologie,'  the  '  Logic,'  and  the  '  Enoyclopiedia,' "  h^ 
tells  us  that  in  them  be  found  again  **  the  well-known  thoughts  of 
the  Greeks,  but  on  native  soil  and  as  if  new-bom.'* 

'*For,"  he  oontinaet,  '*they  were  treated  bj  this  muter  and  completer 
of  dialeotio,  no  longor,  as  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  lepaimte  and  partial 
expotitiont  which  ooberod  indeed  thus  or  thus,  but  sprang  not  as  a  whole 
out  of  each  other ;  here  th&te  lay  the  entire  uniTerse  of  nature  and  the  soul 
expanded  before  me  in  one  grand  eooUUion,  Awed  and  astounded,  I  recog- 
nised that  in  this  great  en^)rise  much  more  was  accomplished  than  I  had 
eyer  dreamed  it  possible  to  attempt.  What  had  never  been  attempted  jret, 
the  one  all-embraoing  evolution,  was  made  the  principle :  unres^gfy  notion 
dcTeloped  itself  from  notion ;  and,  in  a  sublime  work  of  art — the  system  of 
thought,  of  nature,  and  the  soul — there  appeared  in  its  eompletion  the  idea ; 
but  not,  nevertheless,  as  something  dosed,  fixed,  at  rest,  and  done  with  % 
but  as  what  ever  re-oreated  itself  and  its  othor  in  the  eternal  eiroie  of  its 

moTement  and  self-development My  gratitude  to  this  great 

liberator  was  ^d  shall  be  this,  that  I  unclose  thu  sole  true  revelatioB  of 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  soul  ever  asain  afresh  to  the  whole  worUL 
•  .  .  .  The  idea  is  the  truth,  and  ail  uiat  is  true  is  ideaj  that  must  be 
proved,  and  ike  ijftUmaluaHtm  o/ihe  idem  imio  ike  worlds  <u  neoeeeoTjf  ftft^ 
veilkiff,  at  reeelaHon  demometraied.  This  jproblem  of  philosophy,  by  wbioh 
alone  soienoe  becomes  soienoe—this  it  is  which  Hegel  has  resolved.  .... 
These  are  not  brMwiew  inventiens  of  a  single  isolaied  individual  i  tiiqy  are 
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atm  thooj^  olaU  TcviteUo  pbOoMplMra  tfatt  met  wice^  wioughi  oal  wiUi 
attawndin^  <rodition»  all  rigorooily  d0?elop«d,  aod  eaoh  in  iU  dna  pUo«} 
nd  thero  is  timt  pvoTided  at  •  oritiqne  of  pure  reMon  to  which  ohIt  Plato 
nd  iLTiftotb  fiooBuh  any  pMilkJy  ittd  bMuU  whioh  »o  othar  thinfcer  had 
Mi  ukj  wotk  that  it  aqaaL  .  •  •  •  Kercr  haa  anjUusg  aqoaUir  great 
bin  aciuaTad.  To  md  the  true  lona  of  eYolatioii  was  alraady  mooh ;  but 
moeh  moM  if  the  ooadootmg  of  thia  form  throughout  tho  whola  matarial 
which  Bataae  and  hiatoty  oAbr  us  in  ttill  unoonquered  guiae.  The  Greek 
and  an  oAat  Talnable  aad  reritahle  philoiophj  of  the  pait  prefeota  itself  in 
ffiyl  to  na  oaij  in  eesentiallj  dereloped  and  conteqoentlj  better  form.*' 

So  it  ifl  with  Boon  that  Bnga  exclaims,  "  The  Engliah  and  many 
degenerate  Oennana  declare  the  Greek  and  German  philosoi^y  to 
be  an  intelleotnal  aberration.  ('  Greek  philoeophy  was  a  failure/ 
fays  an  Engliah  hiatorian  of  pluloaophy.  Only  fancy,  Lewea  a 
foeceaa  and  Aristotle  a  failnre  0  the  I^renoh  have  only  lately  hefisui 
to  woirk  along  with  ns  in  this  field  (the  book  of  the  Scot,  Stirling, 
on  Heffel,  is  a  ereat  advance  in  English  philosophical  literature)?' 
S^  idi  this  a£niration  is  no  imp^Lunent  to  £age  speaking  hia 
mind,  with  absdato  scdf-oonyiction,  withont  the  sluuiow  of  a  shade 
of  mis^nng,  <m  Hegel's  terrible  apostaoj  from  himself^  in  politics 
and  religi<»i ! 

•'Hegel,"  beam,  «<  did  Bot  keep  traetotheGkreeka,  bat  deserted  iiwm  lor 
the  MaeedoDoaB  ijflsander  and  the  fi[U>lea  of  the  Syi^^  ....  Thia 
■Mat  philoeo^^t  the  H<ylian,  whieh  wins  for  the  soul  of  man  the  highest 
worth,  thai  ttabiolaU  completion  and  ireedoan,  Uves^  kowgv«r,  durim^  ik§ 
mmdmr'9trok§y  on  the  part  qf  the  epirit  of  the  dagf  thai  has  gone  forth 
agamtt  Ubertm^  poUUotU  and  inteUedmal.  It  cannot  now,  indeed,  five  ita 
priDciplea  and  ita  CTolntion  into  serrioe  of  this  counter-stroke ;  but  the  man 
himseu  who  is  the  instrument  or  yehicle  of  this  philosophical  process — it  ia 
quite  possible  for  him,  and  almott  all  hU  disciples^  to  be  found  deserting  to 
despotism  and  the  dogma,  apostate  from  the  Bepnblic  and  philosophy 
itsflif ;  and  we  haye  lived  to  witoess  with  horror  how  sealously  they  could 
hbour  to  oonrince  us  that  in  this  respect  the  muTersal  spirit  of  the  age 
sad  tiieir  own  agreed.  •  •  •  •  But  H^gel  literally  died  from  tins 
spostaay  frvmi  himselt" 

And  BO  here,  again,  we  come  upon  the  two  cries  of  Bnge,  the 
cries  into  which  every  other  noto  of  his  must  giro  itself  up  and 
tenninato.  We  shall  oestow  a  word  of  discussion  on  these  cries 
presently,  and  in  their  reference  to  Hegel ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
win  be  enough  to  know  tihem.  They  are  expressed  in  this  place  in 
tndi  sentences  as  these  :— 

"The  Hegelian  philoeophy  appeared  contemporaneonslT  with  the  great 
freaiAk  Berohztion,  which  makes  iliefree  aum  in  all  hU  forme  the  SkU^e 
<^jteL  This  phfloeophy  does  the  same  thing ;  it  shows  ....  through 
eom]dete  erolution  of  all  thoughts,  \haXfree  pereonalUff  is  the  only  realiza- 
tion of  ttie  absoluto  spirit In  this  exercise  of  its  thought  the 

spfait  snrmoants  all  its  obstades ;  it  does  not  decree  that  it  shall  be  free,  it 
bfloomes  so.  After  this  rescue  into  the  heaven  of  freest  thought,  the  rights 
of  man  in  America  and  Eranee  may  indeed,  as  inaeriptiens,  be  hacked  by 
the  aie  cC  tha  samsnter  frwtt  the  monamsnls  of  the  City  of  Paris  I  but  a& 
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the  *z6t  and  *U  the  cannons  in  the  world  are  impotent,  now  f^wt  thoy  ai» 
MoeiTed  into  its  temple,  to  drife  them  again  bj  external  Tiolence,  o«t  of 

the  apirit  of  humanity Philoeophj,  in  ita  pare  evolutioa,  tee 

firom  Oriental  phantasy,  belongs  to  the  Qreeks  and  the  Oermana— ^ 

?inciple  indeed  to  Hegel,  bat  in  full  parity  only  to  his  oritioa  (». «.,  in  tke 
ear-books).  As  universal  form  and  political jprinoiple  we  find  this  apirit 
in  the  Frenon  aufkl&rung  and  rerolution.  AafKlirang  and  revolation  ar» 
liberty  and  humanity  wUhoui  metaphysic ;  the  German  spirit  is  hamam^ 
ttrov^A  metaphyaic.    .    .    .    Some  oppose  to  philosophy  the  ancient  fiUth 

which  the  Syrians  haye  imposed  upon  them Hie  Alexandrtana 

are  ilie  acbolaitics  of  Pai^anism,  and  supply  the  Christian  Sobohistics  aa 
well  aa  Cbriatianity  itaelf  with  those  dogmatic  phantasies  in  which  aU 
science  and  reason  periah." 

When  one  hears  snch  a  thorough  philosophical  adept  as  Ruge  is, 
thus  roaring  out  the  commonest  free>ihinking  trash  and  radical 
bunkum  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  one  can  no  longer  take  it  01  of 
one's  countrymen  that,  to  this  Tery  day,  for  the  most  part,  they 
re^^ard  the  deep,  solid,  aU-knowing,  all-considerate,  the  wisely,  libe- 
rally conserratiTe,  the  sincerely  dcTout  Hegel,  who  was  the  mate  of 
Ariatotle  and  the  mate  of  St.  Paul,  as  but  a  shallow  G^erman  ration- 
alist and  low  radical  infidel. 

As  was  only  possible  to  him,  Buge,  in  his  ctper^  masses  at  once 
to  Greek-  philosophy,  and  gires  no  account  of  the  Oriental.  Ha 
runs  over  rery  briefly,  but  very  suggestively,  the  whole  of  pre- 
Socratic  philosophy,  and  is  most  instructive  and  interesting,  pro- 
bably, on  Heraclitus.  Here,  no  doubt,  he  has  the  advantage  of  the 
lamented  Lassdle's  admirable  book ;  but  there  is  that  in  Heraditoa 
that  recommends  him  to  Buse,  quite  independently  and  without 
call  for  oommeotator.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus,  says  Rage, 
that  "  the  universe  was  made  neither  by  Gk>d  nor  man ;  it  was  eTcr, 
and  ever  will  be,— an  ever-living  fire,  that  through  its  own  law 
kindles  and  extinguishes  itself.  Naturally,  too,  Kuge  sacceeds, 
when  he  treats  of  the  Eleatics  and  Anazagoras.  Those,  with  that  of 
Heraclitus,  are  the  great  names  of  the  pre*Sooratio  philo60phj» 
"  As  Heraclitus  lies  already  in  the  Eleatics,  so  is  he  himself  preg- 
nant with  Anazagoras."  Even  in  these  tracts  of  philosophy  a^ 
history  we  can  see,  then,  that  Buge  contrives,  every  now  and  then» 
to  find  himself  the  consolation  of  his  peculiar  and  relieving  cries. 
*'  Ay,  even  those  oldest  philosophers  could  tell  their  minds  to  tiie 
fable-fabricators  that  lead  the  herd  by  tiie  nose."    Or  again  :— 

**The  absolnte  is  neither  the  Greek,  nor  the  Jewish,  nor  the  Chriatiaa 
God ;  compared  with  the  idea,  these  are  all  coarse,  sensuous  imaginadona  ; 
Hegel,  howerer,  allows  himself  to  be  frequently  misled  into  the  insertion  of 
his  Chriatian  oonoeptiona,  profeaaedly  in  explanation,  really  in  obacuration  of 
thought ;  .  .  .  .  this  pollution  of  ^lilosophy  with  Aaiatic  or  C^hria* 
tian  phantaaies  is  what  is  scholastic  m  him,  and  that  by  which  he  becomea 
hia  own  apostate.'* 

Buge  is  very  well  worth  reading  on  Plato,  whom  hehaa  certainly 
industriously  studied  for  himself.    He  has  dearly  learned  from  him 
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tkai  "  the  dialeetioal  reTolatioa  and  oompoution  of  ideas  if  the 
ehief  biuiiiess  of  the  philoeopher."  Probably,  howeTer,  he  placet 
Plato'e  merit  in  thia  too  high,  and  belieree  the  Platonic  principle  to 
have  been  more,  which  it  aoaroely  was,  than  the  formal  oniTereal, 
the  generic  idea.  His  Terj  illnstrations  in  support  are  cnriooslj 
nntenable.  It  ia  thus  he  is  seen  oonscioiisly  to  seek  to  raise  the 
generic  notion  into  "  Idea,"  into  "  living  thought." 

''The  notion  hendk  it  no  loogar  any  waiting  or  perishable  bench ;  the 
lifer,  when  it  is  Uie  notion  of  tbe  rifer,  is  no  longer  a  mere  something  ,tbat 
is  here  and  there  at  once ;  for  its  '  here  and  there '  are  no  longer  tbe 
eatemal  topical  hers  and  there,  but  that  it  is  here  and  there  at  once ;  that 
it  is  at  once  u&  one  and  the  same  point  and  away  from  it  i  that  this  point  ia 
at  once  here  and  not  here — thai  is,  eternally  equal  to  its  own  self,  the 
tiwugbt  or  notion  of  the  riTcr ;  which  is  nererthelesa  moToment,  but  not 
sxlenud  moTcment,  no,  thonght-aotifitj ;  which  is  a  Tcritable  Bteiu,  at  rest 
in  itself  withdrawn  firom  external  becoming." 

^jte  stools  and  benoheB,  then,  Bhbes,  Ehonea,  and  Thameses,  to 
be  expected  aa  constituent  furniture  in  the  supersensible  world  P 
Is  it  not  to  breed  fearful  confusion  in  that  world,  to  insist  on  throw* 
in^  into  it  our  generic  notions  of  such  inconsiderable  empirical 
objects?  Is  it  not  to  make  a  farce  of  the  '*  ideaa  "  to  tell  us  the 
genoalized  thought  of  a  bench  is  one,  and  that  such  thou^^ht  is  ca- 
pable of  being  glorified  into  an  inhabitant  of  the  celestial  upper 
world?  A  commodity  for  the  iscbiatic  protuberances,  the  nates,  of 
man  simply  as  a  crouching  animal  I 

Aa  usual,  however,  it  is  fiegel  that  here,  in  what  concerns  Plato, 
is  still  the  prominent  figure  :— 

«8n6h  thinkers  are  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  HegeL  Aristotle  gives  not  his 
thoughts  in  dialectical  form ;  be  eroWes  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word; 
he  schoolmasters.  The  greatest  philosophical  artists  or  dialecticians  are 
Flato  and  Hegel.  .  .  .  Only  from  and  through  the  Hegelian  dialectic 
do  we  understand  tbe  Checks  and  all  their  great  thoughts.  Hegel  com- 
pletes the  Platonic  dialectic  notionally,  and  the  system  of  science  artistically 
(m  the  philosophical  sense).  German  philosophy  is  imintelligible  without 
the  Chwek,  and  the  Gh^k  without  the  Gkrmau.  .  •  .  H^el  carries 
into  the  whole  erand  structure  of  Flato  the  shining  torch  of  his  deeper 
knowledge  of  all  the  peat  secrets  of  philosophy ;  and  no  greater  enjoyment 
esn  be  found  than  this  transfigured  aspect  of  the  immortal  afibrds,  and  no 
grester  task  than  its  communication.  ...  To  take  up  the  dialectic 
moTcment  of  the  ideas  where  Plato  left  them,  this  great  deed  of  philosophy 
wia  reserved  for  HegeL  .  .  .  Hegel's  dialectical  adyanoe  beyond  Plato 
is  comparable  to  the  process  of  life,  which  cslb  itself  into  action,  and  is  the 
nmmUrrupUd  self-evolution  of  the  ides.'* 

It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  historical  apergu  that  we  have  a  warm 
eulogium  on  the  celebrated  "  Heraclitus  the  Dark  "  of  the  lamented 
Lssulle.  "  Lassalle's  book  is  at  once  a  philosophical  work  of  art, 
and  with  all  its  depth  of  matter,  the  easiest  and  most  readable 
work  in  all  our  learned  literature."    "  It  was  only  the  understand- 
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ing  of  ov  immortal  Hegel,  u  Lanalle  poMeaod  it,  tiMi* 
•gain  bring  a  Heraclitof  completely  into  light." 

We  thall  remark  finallj  here  that  the  notice  on  Plato  has  amply 
ita  own  ahare  of  the  characteriatie  eriea  :— 

**  The  eadation  of  Homer  and  tiie  other  poets  firom  Plato's  Bepublie  ii 
the  repudiation  of  the  Qttk  Bibla^  and  implies  that  po^acal  fiction,  that 
Inartutici  unbridled,  mythical  phantasj— and  all  religions  rest  so— 4ias  no 
business  to  meddle  in  the  qneet  of  truth.  ...  All  religions,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  newest,  that  of  the  Mormons,  possess  a  poetry  .  .  .  from 
which  their  priests  construct  sacred,  that  is,  inTiolable  books,  and  esaet 
acceptance  of  all  manner  of  fables  as  the  kejs  to  essential  problema,  and  as 
rerelation  of  the  truth  itself.  ...  We  must  shake  off  the  lamentable 
results  of  Jewish  phantasj,  which  hare  not  eren  poetical  fonn  or  sseUietic 
merit  (I)  .  .  .  reduce  to  the  soTcreigntj  of  pmlosophy  the  old  Jewish 
usurpers  of  authority  in  the  intrilectual  world  from  Bome  to  London,  from 
Edinburgh  to  Washington  !*' 

PoHtioally,  Enge  is  loaroely  more  content  with  Ariatotla  than 
with  Plato  and  Hegel :  he,  too,  as  tiiey,  tends  to  the  abomination 
of  oonserratiBm  I  Nevertheless  Buge  has  deeply  studied  Aristotle 
in  this  reference,  and  inclines  to  regard  his  theory  of  a  State  as  es- 
sentially realised  in  America.  *'  Aristotle's  polity,  he  saya, "  tiut  is, 
a  democracy  oontrDlled  by  law,  but  with  work  now  far  its  obfed,  as 
organixed  civil  society,  thb  Ebpublic  of  thb  Ukitbd  States  of 
NoBTH  Ambbica — this  is  the  highest  point  whieh  man  in  his  poll* 
tical  history  has  yet  reached."  On  the  whole,  Bnge  does  great 
justice  to  Aristotle,  especially  to  his  politics,  all  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  indicated  either  for  praise  or  for  blame.  Here, 
t(x>,  Eoge  cannot  refrain  from  his  naaal  passionate  ezpreaaioi^  of 
love  for  Hegel : — 

**  Dialectically  to  unite  Aristotle's  separtte  indiridual  distinctions,  due  to 
the  mere  dianoetic  or  understanding's  form  of  his  logic — to  brina  this  logic 
into  flux — to  see  his  specalatiye  depths  to  the  rery  tK>ttom :  inuiat,  it  was 
only  the  Hegelian  philosophy  that  first  succeeded— an  inmiortal  aohiere- 
ment  in  enfifanchisement  of  thought  from  the  fetters  of  fixed  and  stilTened 
forms.  .  .  .  When,  in  his  reformatory  indignation  at  the  Hegelian 
Scholastiinsm,  Feuerbaoh  will  not  have  Hegel  called  the  Aristotle  but  the 
Produs  of  our  time,  the  hit  is  not  quite  undeserred,  for  H^gel  certainly 
endeaTOurs  to  introduce  the  myths  of  Christianity  into  philosophy,  and 
eren  to  refuse  him  the  title,  **the  Aristotle  of  our  time,*'  is  not  without  its 
reason.  Hegel  rather  is  the  nawbirth  of  the  entire  Greek  philosophy,  as 
well  of  that  of  Heraolitus  and  Plato,  as  of  that  of  the  sage  of  Stagira ;  and 
he  is  more  still,  for  he  is  the  philosopher  of  our  epoch — the  epooi  of  pro- 
founder  natural  inquiry  and  of  men  becoming  men.*' 

Boge  has  little  to  say  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools  or  on  that 
of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  latter  had  again  only  obscured  the 
idea  in  the  mist  of  phantasy,  though  it  is  to  them  that  Christianity 
and  the  middle  ages  owe  their  dogmas.  Buge  only  passes  to  the 
middle  ages,  indeed,  to  declare  the  word  but  another  term  f  r 
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OhristianitT,  whieh  has  been  the  enilayement  of  the  ton],  and  has 
eoBt  man  the  loaa  of  a  thooaand  years  of  progress. 

''The  stages  of  the  modem  phUosoi>hical  mo?ement  are  stages  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  middle  ages  and  their  spirit — Christianity.  Only  in  the 
French  (wi«^MnM^,  and  then  in  JSmwutniim,  and  the  purified  Hegelian 
piiilosophy,  is  there  oomplete  spiritual  freedom  reached;  and  only  here 
fdenoe  oooqnars  the  mastery  of  superstition,  recognising  it  as  it  is,  and 
sihihiting  it  as  it  is.** 

There  n  a  point  here  in  which,  as  in  reference  to  Hej^l,  we  mnst 
do  Boge  the  jnstice  to  declare  onr  ain^eement  with  mm.  Hegel 
ms, "  the  mass  of  men  mnst  stand  by  belief,  or  the  sensnons  form 
of  trath,"  and  Bnge,  in  coDtrorersion,  remarks,  "When  the  philo- 
lopher  ceasee  to  seek  tmth  in  religion,  public  opinion  ceases  also  to 
do  the  same."  This,  on  the  part  of  Snge,  is  nndonbtedly  true,  but 
then,  on  the  part  of  Hege),  it  mnst  also  be  said  that  it  is  nn- 
donbtedly tme  that  the  maas  of  men  at  least  do  stand  by  belief, 
while  he  (H^el)  for  one  nerer  ceased  to  seek  tmth  in  Christianity, 
and  this  we  snail  see  still  more  clearly  yet.  It  was  certainly  not 
Hegd's  opinion,  and  we  may  certainly  say  that  it  still  remains  to 
beprored  that— 

<*Only  now,  that  it  is  fully  understood,  is  Christianity  digested ;  and 
onlj  the  spirit  of  our  age  is  the  free  one^  which  takes  stand  actuallj  and 
panly  in  thooght  and  in  science,  and  regards  all  other  forms  of  develop- 
ment but  as  st^  to  its  production  and  realisation  in  knowledge  and  in  the 
State— which  suUates  religion  into  science,  no  longer  can  enjoy  it  as  hut  a 
bsibarous,  oriental  farm  St  self-satisfaction,  and  replaces  it  in  earnest  by 
ihmigU  and  m  sport  by  art/' 

In  tiiia,  88  it  appears  to  ns,  Bnge  is  wrong— wrong  by  a  simple 
Bs^^ect  of  all  the  elements. in  the  concrete.  This,  howeyer,  is  the 
Tsiy  focns  of  what  we  may  name  the  hereey  of  Bnge  to  Hegel,  and 
is  expressed  in  his  book  in  a  thousand  forms,  as  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  thus : — 

"The  Middle  Ages  are  this  unblessed  schism,  that  Mem  and  hie  world, 
Kt  thinking  and  hie  aoUnff,  are  rejected ;  and,  as  what  is  the  truth,  there  is 
Nt  op  instead  a  delusiye  heaTen,  an  ultramundane,  unreachable  world  of 
phsnfessy,  tiia  crude  opinion,  the  fiuth,  the  tradition  of  the  orient.  The 
aisn  of  the  Middle  Ages  castigates  himself^  scourges  himself,  seeks  as  monk 
or  sfSQ  andiorite  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  world,  and  cheats  himself 
of  wfast  akme  gires  ivdemption,  alone  gires  bliss— work,  and  man's  special 
woik,  thought.  The  idea  that  emancipates  has  place  neither  in  life  nor  in 
pfaSosophy.  Only  with  the  downfall  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  Christi- 
saity— botti  are  essentisUy  the  same— do  men  turn  themselves  sgain  to  the 
sonqoest  of  nature  and  the  derelopment  of  mind,  to  imconditioned  phUo- 
•ophj;  and  only  science,  which  relies  solefy  on  itself,  and  banishes  all 
nfifious  snd  oriental  phantasies  from  the  domain  of  truth,  as  Plato 
bsmshed  the  UMaAon  of  Greek  religion— only  it  is  the  true  mediation  of 
the  spbit  with  itself,  and  the  casting  out  of  the  unhappy  consciousness  of  the 
OhmtiaD>  who  rejects  himself  and  the  world." 
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With  all  this  we  say  we  wholly  disagree,  and  shall  have  to  remark 
on  it  at  full  a^ain. 

As  regards  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  hefore  Kant,  Euge 
lays  stress  almost  solely  on  the  contributions  of  the  English  for 
rejection,  and  on  the  aufkl'drunq  and  revolution  of  the  French  for 
acceptance.  Buge's  peculiar  bias  strikes  so  radically,  so  ensTots- 
ingly,  into  him  that  he  can  see  in  Descartes  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitc 
nothing  but  their  theology — their  orientalism!  Descartes  comes 
back,  he  complains,  only  to  that  horridltheolocT-,  "and,  in  this 
lack  of  fall  intellectual  liberty,  remains  the  father  of  all  that 
follow  him,  even  to  Hege),  who  with  his  douhU  metaphyuo 
(his  logic  and  his  grholastic),  fairly  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the 
tub!"  It  i«  the  French  encyclopaedists,  then,  that  Ruge  can 
alone  hail  with  rapture  here.  "  It  is  the  French  aufkldrung"  he 
declares,  '*  that  first  with  resolute  boldness  opposes  despotism  and 
Ciuristianity ;"  it  is  to  it  we  owe  "  the  aflBrmation  of  reason  as 
absolute,  and  the  realization  of  liberii,  egaliU,  and  /ratemiie  in 
the  State." 

On  ourselves  (the  English)  Enge  is  exceedingly  hard.  BaLCon 
is  a  mark  of  constant  scotf  with  him,  and  it  fares  no  better  with 
Hobbes,  or  Locke,  or  Berkeley,  or  Hume.  "  Lord  Baoon  of  Veru- 
1am  is  the  unphilosophical  father  of  the  modern  unphilosophical 
English."  Having  exclaimed  of  Locke,  "  Welch*  ein  Qualm ! "  he 
continues,— 

"After  him  comes  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  the  English  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland.  This  sharp-sighted  man  of  God  seeks  now  to 
show  that  as  well  the  essential  qualities  of  things,  which  Locke  bad  still 
granted,  are  only  Peref^iions  (i.  e.,  Ideas).  'Things  are  nothing  but  per- 
ceptions,' he  says ;  *  for  when  I  withdraw  all  that  I  perceive  in  them,  thoe 
remains  nothing  of  them  over'  (be  means  in  thought,  but  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished as  if  it  were  done  with  the  axe,  or  by  means  of  a  chemical 
process,  whQreby  naturally  this  form  of  things  no  longer  remains,  but  still 
**a]l  remains  that  I  withuraw,**  for  assur^y  it  is  by  no  means  annihilated 
by  the  withdrawal ;)  *  but  those  things,  which  are  perceptions,  Gk>d  makes; 
our  own  conceptions,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  not  things^  we  oursehes 
make.'  In  this  way  the  Herr  Bischof  contrives  to  philosophise,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  find  rescue  for  God ;  not  like  Looke,  through  inoonsequeot 
reasoning,  but  by  means  of  the  possible  perplexity  that  we  might  confound 
our  ideas  with  those  which  Ood  made.  Through  these  surprising  con- 
clusions, which  lug  his  High  Bererence  out  of  the  heresies  of  Locke,  the 
whole  world  becomes  only  all  the  more  decidedly  '  a  miracle  of  God,'  and 
the  Herr  Bischof  only  the  more  safely  ensures  lus  loaves  and  fishes  from 
the  sceptics,  as  he  himself  declares  to  us.  But  David  Hume,  by  express 
name  tlie  Sceptic,  follows  him  directly  at  the  heels,  and  rises  out  of  him." 

But  Hume  "  is  as  little  a  sceptic  as  Berkeley  an  idealist."  Hume 
"is  a  diplomatist  of  the  Tory  party,  and  holds  all  its  royalistic 
dogmas  ;  and  just  as  little  as  he  doubts  of  king  and  lords  does  he 
doubt  of  God,  the  King  of  the  universe.  Baron  Holbach  once  at 
Paris,"  &c.     So  Euge  concludes,— V  Philosophy,  M  B^g«l  fiigra 
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nf^iijt  wold  not  sink  lover ;  and  thu  hMm  eqnaUy  ffO^  tAfrrerj 
one  df  the  fire  EngUsh  phikMophen  we  hatre  ineDtMmA ;— iher  «re 
the  KoUebuee  of  phi]oeo|9hT."  **  Onlr  the  other  day  did  Hegel  find 
flBtnnee  among  tkem  (SturUng,  tke  '  Seertt  of  Hegel/  a  book  whieh 
has  Teritably  cbgeated  Hegel'a  philoaophy)." 

Hoir  eminent^  okaracteriatio  all  thia  ui  of  Bnge,  one  eaa  eee  at 
a  glance.  Bat  woold  it  ao  oertainlj  foUoir,  then,  that  the  l^liah 
ttoft  be  despioaUe  if  they  are,  in  their  own  way,  Kotsebiiea? 
Thomaa  Carlyle  baa  expressed  the  opinion  that,  onee  on  a  tane, 
when  he  had  nothing  bettw  to  do,  Goethe  wrote  his  '  Hermann  nnd 
Dorothea.'  It  is  questionable,  for  all  that,  whether  GtMthe  erer 
wrote  anything  better  than  lus  'Hermann  nnd  Dorotiiea.'  The 
apothecary,  md  prieet,  and  the  girl  are  simply  insnnportaUe. 
Bat  Hermann  ana  his  mother,  aa  sImo  his  &Uier,  hare  tiM  breath 
of  natore  abont  them,  and  interruptedly  elsewhere  in  Goethe  we 
really  find  notes  of  nature.  NcTertheless  that  is  not  the  rule,  and 
the  genius  of  Gbethe  is  raiher  expository  than  artistic.  Mature 
z^e^aon,  and  much  amenity  of  fbrm,  there  oertainly  are  in  Gk>ethe. 
In  midst  of  the  ^^ame  of  life  he  suddenly  stopped,  became  oonsotous 
of  it,  looked  at  it,  and  dereloped  himself  into  one  of  the  ri<^est- 
spoken  m^n  that  ever  lired.  Still  he  knew  himself  to  be  expository 
—to  have  produced  a  waxwork  mainly,  anatomical  preparations 
whieh  stood  apart  from  the  wires  that  supported  them,  showing 
these.  So  it  is,  we  bdiieye,  that  he  recognised  in  Slotaebue  an 
element  ci  spontaneity— spontaneous  plot,  spontaneous  incident, 
•pontaneoos  speech— natural  ffrowtk,  fbr  wnioh  he  would  hare 
wilHndiy  bartered  his  whole  miie  of  expository  airUfice.  Compare 
Kota^ae's  naturally  facile  Kleinstadter  with  the  laborious  artifice 
with  whieh  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  is  led  up  to  the  pulling  out 
of  I9'<»berg's  billet  with  Marianne's  handkerchief.  We  do  not  say 
that  Kotz^e  is  a  greater  man  or  writer  than  Gt)etiie.  Far  from 
it.  That  being  the  reference,  there  are  ikei^  many  elements  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Goethe  said,  in  reference  to  Tieck,  '<  I  am  aa 
hif^h  aboTC  Tieck  as  Shakspere  is  abore  me ; "  and  thereby  rery 
iairly  named  his  place.  Tieck,  compared  with  Kotaebue,  was  also 
rather  expoaitory  than  artistic.  Still  Goethe  might,  not  incorrectly, 
hsTc  sabetituted  Kotaebue  for  Tieck.  Nevertheless  the  point 
remains.  Goethe  is  principally  manufiEMture ;  in  Kotzebue  there  is 
an  element  of  spontaneity,  of  natural  growth,  which  Goethe  must 
hare  enyied.  All  in  Shakspere  growg;  all  in  Goethe  is  moclf—- 
is  em  Ctemaehtes,  As  with  Goethe  in  comparison  with  Shakspere, 
or  eren  with  ILotaebue,  so  it  is  with  the  English  philosophers  aa 
compared  with  the  German.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  former, 
it  is  at  least  spontaneous  and  a  growth ;  in  the  latter,  even  in  Kant, 
the  leading  element  is  manufacture— artifice.  So  much  is  this  the 
ease  that  we  make  bold  to  say  the  most  valuable  contributions  of 
the  German  philosophers  wiU  yet  be  found  to  lie  in  the  matter 
caught  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  mere  interstices  of  their  form;  which 
form,  <Hi  its  side,  will  yet,  for  the  most  part,  disappear^oogle 
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ThA  Esgliih  plulotophen  are  not,  then,  to  be  mii^poied  m&tdj 
done  awaj  with  bj  the  word  *'  Eotiebaes."  That  word  hat  its 
own  pimise.  It  ia  all  rerjr  well  to  point  ont  the  real  proportiona  of 
Baoon ;  he  will  atill  remain  great.  Hobbea  ia  rich,  and  rerjr  rieh. 
Locke  ia  the  beginner  of  that  aolid,  aubetantial  atmotore  of  oommon 
•enae  which  vet  givea  the  priyileite  of  ultimate  decision  to  the 
Sngliah.  BerceleThas  hia  own  merit  of  candour,  honeaty,  eraditioo, 
ingenuity.  And  Hume  ia  the  father  of  all  modem  philoaophj,  the 
German  being  vny  exprenfy  included. 

Bo^e,  all  the  Mme,  la  a  man  of  talent  and  geniua,  and  every  word 
he  utters  here  haa  ita  weight.  It  will  be  well  for  us  in  Sngland  to 
know  these  utterances  of  his  on  Baoon  and  Hobbea  and  Locke  and 
Berkeley  and  Hume.  We  are  disposed,  as  times  are,  eapecially  to 
signalise  his  yiew  of  Berkeley.  In  the  "  Siria  "  of  Berkeley  there 
are  many  deliTorances  as  regarda  philosophy  (as  such)  yaluable  in 
«  general  sense.  Elsewhere,  too,  he  haa  notable  pointa,  aa  in 
reference  to  general  ideaa,  where,  howerer,  he  is  wrong ;  or  the 
theory  of  vision,  where  he  is  in  great  part  right.  Bat  on  the  whole, 
the  industry  of  Berkeley  reduces  itself  to  the  single  propoaiticm  :*— 
Things  being  only  sensations  (or  perceptions),  must  be  a#  felt  and 
^kere  felt ;  that  is,  pkenomeKol  and  wiMn.  It  haa  come  out  of 
late,  however,  and  so  far  aa  we  know  only  of  late,  that  thia  propo- 
aition  of  Berkeley  tenda  to  prove— if  it  tenda  to  prove  anything— 
too  much.  Berkeley's  whole  object  is  (to  use  that  expression)  *'  the 
glory  of  God."  He  would  do  away  with  the  very  poesibility  of 
materialism,  and  place  us,  aa  spirits,  in  the  very  bosom  of  Uod. 
But  how  does  he  manage  itP  Whatever  we  know,  he  aays,  must 
be  kno?m  within,  and  consequently  is  within.  But  this  amounts 
to  saying  nothing  can  be  known  without.  It  is  very  evident  that  a 
knower,  take  him  aa  you  may,  oonatitute  him  as  you  may,  place  him 
MM  you  may,  must  in  ultimate  instance  know  witJUn.  Whatever  he 
can  know  must  be  in  his  consciousness.  If  Berkeley  had  been 
asked  to  consider  the  general  problem  of  knowledge,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  oonatitute  a 
jcnower  so  that  he  shall  know  even  an  outer  object  otherwise  than 
within ;  that  is,  he  wonld  have  found  to  hia  aatonishment  that  if  he 
had  been  asked.  Can  God  make  knowledge  of  an  external  object 
oti^erwise  than  within  a  knowing  subject  P  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  answer.  No.  In  ultimate  analysis,  then,  what  Berkeley 
Bays  18  but  a  flout  to  God;  this  flout,— Show  me  a  subject  whom 
jou  assert  to  know  an  outer  object,  and  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
this  object  is  not  outer  but  within.  This  whole  argument,  indeed, 
M  but  a  bias— is  but  a  one-sided  taking  advantage  of  the  problem  of 
knowledge  as  knowledge— vi  but  a  word-trick.  Thia  whole  argument, 
then,  maugre  iU  speciousness,  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  validi^;  for 
m  its  despite  there  is  an  external  system— an  external  system  the 
tndependent  existence  and  particular  relations  of  which  we  can 
prove  by  innumerable  processes  of  rational  inference.  Our  mouths 
cannot  be  shut  up  by— You  only  know  within,  and  therefore  what 


Toa  know  t»  wilihm.  Tet  it  is  aitoiiiskiiig  how  aift&y  numtiii  hare 
wen  sfant  np  even  ik>  ;  and  t^a  inflaence  of  the  mere  Berkeleim 
wovd-triek  miut  be  pronouneed  immente.  Hume,  without  belief  in 
it,  i^yed  with  it  a  moment,  at  he  saw  that,  howerer  it  inight  be 
ntaated  in  reference  to  the  "  gkffj  of  God,"  he  eoold  torn  it,  aa  he 
tnmed  all  things,  against  the  glorj  of  the  priests.  The  TigoroQS» 
honest  common  sense  of  Beid  was  for  an  instant  staggered  by  it. 
Brown  adopted  it  by  half,  bnt  rained  it  by  the  half  he  pieced  to  it. 
Hamilton,  hating  Brown,  struck  at  him  wiUi  tke  nail  of  a  rinffo, 
bnt  at  times  condescended  to  speak  well  of  Berkeley,  quite 
oblivions,  as  was  usual  with  him,  that  at  other  times  he  had  spoken 
of  him  altogether  differently.  Mr.  Lewes  only  knows  wifkin,  and 
consequently  the  without,  so  Ikr  as  it  is  known,  is  but  dUioriion. 
Mr.  Gmte,  to  whom  truth  is  always  only  rour  truth,  or  my  truth* 
or  his  truth— always  only  the  man's  truth,  or  the  dog's  truth,  or 
the  rat's  truth ;  never  your  truth  and  my  truth  and  his  truth— 
never  the  Gk>d's  truth — Mr.  Grote  is  rather  taken  with  Berkeley, 
and  all  the  more  that  Messrs.  Mill  and  Bain,  his  own  father>con« 
fessors,  lift  hat  to  him,^^e  former  graTcly  mounted,  thin, 
earnest,  sincere  as  a  Don  Quixote  or  a  Bobeepierre,  on  his  asparagus- 
hunch  of  possible  seusatioDS ;  and  the  latter,  no  less  grare,  on  the 
wooden  horse  of  his  own  biceps,— both  riding  into  space  1 1?  ay, —cer- 
tainly gods  to  all  these  last— Carlrle  and  Emerson  were  at  first  both 
Berkeleian ;  by  whom  inspired  Ferrier  did  not  hesitate  to  rekindle 
the  fire  of  idealism  in  Scotland,  where,  indeed  it  is  still  tupoosed 
fitfully  to  flicker.  Slant  could  not  rub  out  the  mark  of  Berkdey 
whioh  he  bore,  and  from  him  both  Fichte  aud  ScheUing  had  to 
accept  it  at  second  hand.  Only  Hegel  it  was  who  put  an  end  to  all 
this  uf^tg  (nonsense)  by  his  absolute  generalisation— an  absolute 
generauzation,  all  the  same,  that  was  named  absolute  idealism; 
and  now  the  modem  school  of  philosophical  empiricism  in  Germany, 
Ueberweg  at  its  head,  actually  proves  us  to  know— what  we  have 
all  along  simply  known  ourselves  to  know — a  veritable  external 
system  of  matenal  things,  which,  so  far  as  the  individual  subject  is 
eoncemed,  is  independently  existent. 

In  good  truth,  the  word-trick  of  Berkeley  has  had  its  own 
consequences.  Of  these,  the  most  amusing  and  complete  as- 
semblage was  witnessed,  perhaps,  in  the  person  of  the  now  defunct 
Thersites  Smith.  Some  of  us  doubtless  recollect  him  at  school, 
where  the  singularity  of  his  indomitably  gay  imperviousness,  his 
indomitably  naiv§  stupidity,  made  him  not  less  mteresting  than 
resaarkable.  There  was  that  suppleness,  that  caressingness  in  hia 
manners,  too,  which,  with  the  yery  innocence  of  his  astounding 
blunders,  rendered  him  not  disliked.  Withal  the  quick-e^ed* 
sharp-featured,  thin,  weak  little  lad  had  that  craft  and  vindictire* 
aess  about  him  that  led  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  others  to  a 
certain  surprised  circumspection  in  his  regard.  When  the  strife 
for  prises  came,  he  could  help  and  he  could  hinder,  and  in  such 
straage,  straightforward,  unhesitating  manner,  that  the  spectator 
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wm  left  with  a  wobletn  m  kit  handt,  to  wliich  it  wm  iapotaiUa  iw 
bim  to  decide  whether  he  thoold  applj  the  kej  of  oraft,  of  Teaoa, 
or  of  sheer  atopiditj.  Thertitet  lud  literary  ambitiaii  with  all 
thia :  he  wrote  and  apoke  inoenaatlj,  otteriy  impasaible  to  any 
cheek,  and  attaiaed  to  an  eqoiTOoal  wamcj  ia  both.  He  walked 
indefatigably  witii  hia  eldera,  with  tome  of  whoa  subjeetiTe  idealian 
was  then  in  Togne.  Before  theae^e^lapiM^y  hie  admiration  was 
aimple  stupefaetion.  '*  What !  all  those  trees  and  hiUs  and  honaee 
are  not  out  there,  but  here,  and  within  meP  That  ia  philosophy; 
—to  know  that  is  to  be  a  philosopher !  "  His  astonishment  was 
tmboonded.  Sometines  he  woold  eagerlr  ask,  "  I  am  walking  on 
my  own  self,  then,  when  I  think  I  am  walking  on  this  road.  That 
hillock,  and  the  two  boys  I  fbnnd  behind  it  when  I  came  up  to  it, 
were  all  the  time  within  me,  were  they  ?  "  No  speech  about  ess^- 
pereipi  could  at  that  tiaM  penetrate  him }  all  deaMmstrationa  about 
sensations  and  perceptions  fell  from  him  like  hail  from  the  roek. 
Ne?ertheless,  as  it  arfcorwards  apneared,  etse-fercipi  was  to  proTe 
his  fkte.  An  actual  missionary  of  subjectire  ideahsm,  he  is  said  to 
hare  yisited  the  whole  earth ;  his  eye,  for  the  most  part,  f^laaed 
now  only  with  the  gleam  of  the  single-minded  visionary,  the  rapt 
enthusiast,  and  his  plain  name  of  Smith  ennobled  to  Smythe — 
Thersites  Smythe  I  Poor  f^ow  I  he  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  juat 
at  the  moment  that  he  saw  within  reach  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
-^access  to  an  Imp^al  Byening.  It  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to 
know,  as  was  seen  from  the  dead  body,  that  he  had  had  the 
consolation  to  depart  this  life  with  the  court  silk  atockinga  00. 
His  valet  brought  home — all  that  survived  him — a  mass  of  manu- 
acript.  That  respeetable  perio<tical  the  JE[owl'fQr-<mr»Zi(m  took  to 
this  manuscript,  which  unfortunately,  however,  so  sank  on  its 
stomach  that  it  fell  into  deliquium — a  d^cjuium  from  which  the 
strongest  stimulants  failed  for  long  to  rouse  it. 

From  sympathetically  following  the  fate  of  Smythe,  we  must 
now,  however,  return  to  the  lesson.  It  is  shortly  this:  That 
philosophy  in  crumb  "  doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain  "  of  the 
simply  obtuse ;  to  all  such  it  is  but  "  the  insane  root  that  takes  the 
reason  prisoner."  The  philosophy  of  Thalee,  for  example,  is  a 
philosophy  in  crumb :  it  consists  of  a  single  proposition.  Now 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  there  was  a  poor  Barbarian 
who  gave  some  trouble  to  the  Greek  schools  of  the  day,  by  a  claim 
to  know  and  definitively  judge  Ariatotle,  in  not  one  of  whose 
impracticable  and  innumerable  works  could  he  construe  a  siagie 
sentence  I  "  He  was  a  follower  of  Thales,"  he  said ;  **  he  saw 
clearly  that  all  was  water,  and  he  could  argae  it  out  witii  any  man. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  then,  and  knew  philosophy.  The  worka  of 
Aristotle  were  not  difficult  or  abtruse.  That  excellent  lecturer,  on 
the  contrary,  was  eminently  clear — clear  and  easy :  on  every  page 
he  had  no  oDJect  but  to  prove,  as  Thales  did,  that  all  was  water." 
Hereat  the  juniors  objecting;  (while  the  seaiors  only  stared  and 
laughed),—"  Why,  you  know  no  Ghreek,"  had  to  stare  and  laugh 


themselres  at  the  ready  rejoinder,  *'  See,  I  write  it ;  **  wliicli  he  did 
^^manualhff  There  are  circumttances  here  not  altogether  dif- 
similar  from  those  of  Thersitee  Smythe.  It  ia  in  all  oases  tangling 
to  the  worid  to  he  pnt  out  of  place  b^  such  irrational  and  inapplic- 
able misaums,  which  at  the  same  tune  are  certainly  no  unmixed 
blessings  to  the  missionaries  themselyes.  Whilst  tkejf,  that  is» 
most  take  the  cnff  with  the  bite,  the  first  piotoresqneness  of  their 
half-oraf^,  half-vnoonsciovis  stapidity  speedily  bores  «t#.  Peace  to 
the  ghost  of  Thersitea  Smythe,  noTertheiess,  and  may  it  never  roe 
the  cranny  through  which  the  Berkeleian  proposition,  with  such 
unheard  of  difficulty,  at  length  made  its  way — a  li|[ht  before  which 
all  else,  if  else  there  was,  sank  into  darkness !  This  darkness,  it  is 
true,  poor  Smythe  was  wont,  ostrich-Uke,  to  hide  from  himself 
fondly  deluding  himself  with  the  belief  that  his  blunden  were 
Tiewed  as  eccentricities  and  he  himself  gaped  at  as  a  mysterious 
philosopher.  In  his  rocation,  let  us  say,  he  was  good  natured — free 
from  grataitious  malignity  and  preposterous  yindictiTeness. 

As  already  intimated,  Kuge  passes  from  oontempt  of  the  English 
to  enthusiasm  for  the  Frendi  :— 

"  The  French  fpirit  went  to  the  rootsi  it  abandoned  the  Middle  Afss 
oompletely  and  without  compromiae.  ....  Till  thii  morement 
nattier  the  Snglith  spirit,  nor»  in  due  extenaion  to  the  people,  the  Qerman 
one,  went  as  mr.  ....  The  great  Fienehmen  adyanoe  infinite^ 
beyond  the  Englii h ;  and,  from  their  appeal  to  nature  and  spiritual  freedom, 
diaw  eonsequenoes  before  which  eren  now  eyery  aenuine  Sngliehman 
reooQs  with  as  much  horror  as  the  *  sceptic'  DaySl  Hume  btfore  the 
atheists  at  Holbach's  table.  ....  The  MateriaUtU  take  Spinosa 
and  the  ICnglish  at  their  word,  and  n.j  all  i$  Naiwre,  After  the  long 
abandooment  of  nature,  eyety where  *Bfltnra  to  Katore'  became  the  want 
and  the  demand.'* 

And  here  Buge  has  reached  his  own  ooimtrymen : — 

**  Critiqae  of  ideas— that  is  now  the  lequlsita.  ....  The  Frensh 
aufklarang  had  ideas,  bnt  did  not  oet  as  iiur  as  mti^jHftio,  •  •  .  This 
is  the  task  that  baa  been  giyen  to  ue  Germane  aince  Sjint." 

Suffe  does  not  give  mnch  space  to  Slant,  howeyer ;  Kant  wii 
probably  too  theological  for  him. 

**  Who  thought  no  farther,  learnt  from  Kant  on] j  the  independence  of 
thought  on  experience,  and  that  of  the  will  on  sense,  which  certainly  was  an 
8d?anoe  on  Locke  and  Helyetiua.  For  the  reat,  the  freedom  of  thou^t  and 
will  was  entangled  for  Kant  in  an  inextricable  tiaaue  of  contradictions. 
The  Bationaliata,  Kant*a  apiritual  progeny,  had  indeed  good  enough  wUl  to 
be  free  and  to  giye  reason  ita  own  i  but  the  limita  of  our  frcultiee  opened 
the  door  anew  to  the  fablea  of  Reyelation,  whid^  from  all  aidea  atreamed  in 
again.  ...  It  waa  the  contradictions  that  were  now  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  ....  Fichte  aolyea  now  these,  and  atanda  for  the  abeolmte 
freedom  of  man.  ...  *  The  determinationa  of  things/  says  Fichte^ 
'ate  determinationa  of  tl»e  thinking  aubject.'  All  true  being  is  knowing. 
The  anbstanoe  of  the  muTeraa  ia  not  nngeiti,  widergeitt  (un-apirit,  contra* 
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spirit),  the  vnion  of  which  with  •pint  were  nerer  oomnrehaniihle,  bat 
•pint  itself.  No  death,  no  lifelese  matter,  but  ererjwhers  life,  spirit, 
intelligenoe :  a  •pirit*reahii,  and  ntterlr  nothing  else.  Onoe  more:  all 
reritable  knowinff  is  Mng^  infoWes  absolute  reali^  and  objectiritj  $  or  the 

9whJ9ot  is  9ubttane€f  and  constitutes  the  matter  of  erery  reality 

Later,  Fiehte  himself  sets  '  Gt>d  *  in  the  place  of  the  '  Bgo/  and  the  worid 
in  the  place  of  the  *  non*MO :'  he  ends  as  an  Oriental— he  that  was  the  &n^ 
freeman  I  ....  He,  Fiehte,  falls  back  into  Uie  drirel  of  our  grand- 
mother theology  I  .  .  .  This  drivel,  as  we  hare  seen,  howerer  in- 
compatible with^all  philosophy,  still  keeps  the  mastery  of  iJl  our  modem 
philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  certain  French  emlighi^ntrt" 

Buge  if  partionlirlj  hard  on  Schelling :— • 

*'Schelling  and  the  Bomantidsts  take  their  point  of  departure  from 
this  apostacy  of  Fiobte's  from  his  own  self,  and  patch  up  out  of  it  a  fan- 
tastic and  arbitrary  system,  dominated  on  the  whole  by  Christianity.     •     • 

•  .  In  Schelling  and  the  Bomanticists  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
onoe  more  concentrates  itself,  with  restoration — yet  again  before  the  door 
abuts — of  the  ancient  tyranny  orer  thought  of  faith,  Tision,  ecstasy.  .  .  • 
Here  Schelling  plays  the  Pope.  .  .  .  Hegel  it  is  that  is  the  true 
eomHumaior  of  the  philosophy  of  Fiehte." 

So  once  more  in  sum : — 

"  Cant  declared  the  contradictions  of  pure  reason  insoluble ;  ^chte  made 
solution  of  these  his  principle,  and  disclosed  the  method  by  which  it  was  to 
be  accomplished.  He  had  reached  Freedom,  the  Absolute ;  he  had  demon- 
strated the  unity  of  substance  and  the  subject,  of  being  and  knowing  in 
self-eonscioos,  thinking  humanity ;  but  he  was  able  to  complete  neither  the 
fSystem  of  the  unirerse  nor  the  system  of  intelligence  on  this  principle  of 
idealism.  The  logical,  physical,  and  moral  order  of  the  uniTcrse  which  he 
proclaimed  requind  still  to  be  expressed,  deduced,  and  scientifically  de- 
>mon8trated  as  a  completed  system.  This  achierement,  in  Ficbte's  sense, 
.and  according  to  the  method  so  accurately  signalised  by  Fiehte,  is  the 
Hegelian  system." 

And  haying  thns  arrired  within  sight  of  the  "  New  AtalantiB,"  we 
•hall  leave  our  farther  discussion  with  Buge  till  another  occasion. 
The  reader  will,  we  think,  see,  howerer,  that  we  hare  no  call  to 
apologise  for  what  we  have  commnnioated  thus  far.  Huge  is  a  man 
or  unnsual  peculiarity ;  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  deep,  tenaoiooa 
study,  and  of  Taluable  insight.  We  feel  sure  that  the  preceding^ 
pages  contain  many  true  glimpses  of  what  in  philosophy  is  most 
precious  at  present. 

{To  he  continued, ) 
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ABE  THE  SACEAM£NTS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SALVATION? 

▲TFIBMATITB  ABTICLS. — III. 

.Caamtux  dntj  and  obligation  are  as  requisite  as  Christian 
&ith.  "  Faith  without  works  is  dead/'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  obsenrance  of  the  sacraments  is  an  essential  result  and 
oompletion  of  the  Christian's  faith — are  the  oTert  acts  by  which  we 
witoiMS  a  good  confesaioo.  Outward  though  the  acts  are,  they  are 
the  signs  of  inward  change.  As  the  Church  catechism  distinctly 
sffirms  in  its  answer  to  the  ouestion,  What  meaoest  thou  by  this 
word  sacrament  P  which  is,  '*I  mean  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  sn  inward  and  spiritual  grace  giren  unto  us."  On  this  account 
it  was  that,  when,  on  tl^  great  day  of  the  Pentecostal  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  hearers  of  the  Apostles  cried 
out, "  What  shall  we  do '*  [to  be  saved P]  "Peter  said  unto  them, 
lepent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  qf  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesua 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  qfthe 
Soly  Ghoet"  (AcU  ii.  38j.  We  read  thereafter  that  '*  the^  who 
fj^dly  received  his  word  were  baptized,  and  that  "  they  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
<f  bread,  and  in  prayers." 

In  this  narrative  we  perceive  (1)  that  faith  came  into  the  heart 

Sr  the  inflaence  of  the  Spirit  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word ; 
)  that  faith  requires  to  oe  followed  up  by  repentance  or  a  turning 
away  from  the  love  and  practice  of  sin ;  (8)  tnat  a  sign  of  repent- 
snoe  and  renewal  of  nature  is  required,  as  a  personal  act  of 
renunciation  binding  on  the  individual's  conscience,  and  as  a  token* 
to  the  fellowship  of  believers,  that  membership  had  been  claimed  by 
and  given  to  the  person ;  (4)  that  the  blessings  of  Christ,  as  remis- 
sioa  of  sin  and  tne  graces  of  the  Spirit,  were  subsequent  to  and 
consequent  upon  faith,  repentance,  and  baptism;  (6)  that,  as  a 
sign  of  continuance  or  perseverance  in  the  faith  and  feliowsbip,  the 
swramental  *'  breiJLing  of  bread,"  &c.  was  required.  This  was  the 
witnessing  act  which  snowed  that  "  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;"  and  that  "  great  grace 
VIS  upon  them  alL" 

That  baptism  was  the  received  and  common  initiatory  rite  hj 
which  entrance  was  obtained  into  the  Christian  Church  in  Apostolic 
times  is  quite  evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  "  eunuch  of  great 
anthority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,"  who  had  in- 
formed himself  as  thorougnly  as  he  was  able,  while  in  Jerusalem 
to  vordup,  in  regard  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  was  anxiously 
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pondering  the  way  of  Miration.  He,  on  feding  oonriotion  in  his 
neart,  immediately  ezdaimi,  "Seel  here  ia  water;  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptised  P"  (Acta  riii.  86).  In  this  we  notice  that 
he  speaks  of  baptism  as  an  established  rite,  well  known  and  regu- 
larly practised  as  an  initiation  into  the  fold,  faiUi,  and  fellowwip 
of  Christ.  Philip  elicited  from  him  a  good  confession ;  and  he  ac- 
oordingiy  administered  the  eeremonial  of  indnotion  and  introdvo- 
tion,  so  that  the  ennuch  "  went  on  his  way  rejmcing  "  beoanse  he 
had  been  numbered  among  sn^  as  shoola  be  saved,  if  they  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship. 

The  fact  noted  by  S.  S.  m  his  able  article— which  contains  many 
yahiable  observations,  as  do  others  of  his  papers,  in  the  midst  of 
many  vagaries,  if  not  perversities  of  specuutiott — Hiat  St.  Pfenl 
affirms  to  the  Corinthians  that  Christ  did  not  send  him  to  baptise, 
bat  to  preach ;  and  that  the  Apostle  of  the  GentUes  thanked  God 
that  he  had  baptised  few  of  them,  is  wide  of  the  present  debate ;  and 
does  not  justify  the  inference  S.  S.  would  draw  from  it— of  tlie 
worMessness  of  baptism.  Paul  was  a  stirrer  up  of  men  to  £uth, 
repentance,  love,  and  new  obedience.  He  was  a  peripatetie  mis- 
sionary of  grace  and  the  gospel.  He  introduced  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedg[e  into  the  hard  and  stony  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  he  left 
the  admmistration  of  the  dews  of  {prace  and  the  signs  of  fellowship 
in  tiie  gospel  to  the  settled  agencies  of  the  Churdi — ^beeanse  ibsj 
were  the  fixed,  settled,  and  ordained  institutions  of  his  Lord  idiile 
he  was  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  for  God  and  His  Christ  in  the 
present  evil  world,  ^ing  whithersoever  the  Spirit  bent  or  sent  him 
to  preadi  the  glad  tiding  of  good  news  to  man — salvation  throogh 
a  risen  Saviour.  But  the  special  object  of  his  thanksgiving  was 
that  he  had  kept  himself  free  from  mipoonstruction.  "  Lest  any 
one,"  says  he,  *'  should  say  Uiat  I  had  baptized  in  my  own  name. 
But  this  shows  the  importance  he  attached  to  baptism,  and  tiie 
universality  of  baptism  in  the  early  Church ;  for  his  auery — *'  were 
ye  baptised  in  the  name  of  Paulr* — assumes  that,  though  he  had 
baptised  so  few,  yet  all  tiie  members  of  the  Corinthian  Churoh  were 
baptised.  He  commends  them  that  they  kept  ^e  ordinances  as  he 
had  delivered  them ;  and  affirms,  "  by  one  Spirit  are  we  oZ^  hafUzed 
into  one  body "  (1  Cor.  xii.  18).  It  seems  plsin,  then,  that  Pa»l 
regsrded  baptism  as  an  essential  to  sslvation,  and  attached  a 
supreme  importance  to  it.  See  what  stress  and  importance  he  lays 
upon  it  in  nis  splendidly  argumentative  chapter  when  he  says, 
<*  JBlse  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the 
dead  rise  not  P  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  29).  If  baptism  were  the  unimportant 
matter  which  tiie  negators  in  this  debate  assert  that  it  is,  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Apostle  would  lose  its  power,  and  "  ineffectual  flalL" 

Baptism  as  a  sign  of  a  covenant,  and  that  a  covenant  of  gmoe, 
cannot  be  worthless,  however  apparently  insignificant  the  form  ef  it 
may  seem.  The  ark  of  Noah  was  a  sign  of  the  ark  of  Gi>d ;  the 
rainbow  of  promise  was  the  sign  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel ;  the 
8igA  efsirmvisioB  was  indieatiyeef  the  purity  of  thelieart;  the 
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bkod  tprinUed  on  tke  door-po8te  of  tlie  hovies  of  Iirtel  ehadowad 
fwQk  tlie  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  Uketh  away  the  ems  of 
the  world.  Bren  Jonah  the  prophet,  in  his  dreadful  burial-baptism, 
was  a  flign  of  Jetns,  ^e  dying  end  risen  Bedeemer,  as  Jesus  hmiself 
affinns.  The  manna  in  die  wildeniess  showed  forth  the  bread  of 
life— Ofarist  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit.  All  Ihese  were  signs,  but 
^ej  were  not  worthlees,  yea  rather  they  had  mneh  worth  because 
of  that  inSnite  proCo^pe  and  antityne  of  which  thej  were  the 
types.  So  is  it  with  baptism,  it  is  only  a  sign,  but  it  is  not  a  sign 
to  be  despised.  It  is  one  to  be  yalued.  It  is  true  as  S.  S.  observes, 
thtt  we  haye  instanees  of  people  being  saved  without  baptism,  but 
tiien,  as  wordiy  old  Fuller  has  said— 

**  God  freely  doth  atknd 
Ss  ordinsnee,  but  will  not  be  confined 
TbeieU  i  when  'tu  not  a^riaoted  or  deepiied 
Tfa^  th^  waaS  water  are  by  fire  baptised ; 
Tlyeesanottfedthat  ne'er  wera  eirooaietaed.'* 

Of  the  importance  justly  attached  by  the  Church  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  the  Eucbaristic  feast,  St.  Paul  is  a  witness, 
nils  sacrament,  which  S.  S.  affirms  to  be  a  non-essential  of 
Christian  faith  and  practioe  (see  p.  102)  was  made  the  subject  of 
express  revelation  nom  God  to  hmi  (1  Cor.  xi.  23 ;  xv.  3 ;  Gal.  i. 
11—16).  Po  S.  S.  and  his  coadjutors  imagine  that  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  as  they  affirm  the  Eucharist  to  be,  would  be  made 
the  to^io  of  special  and  speeific  revelation ;  and  that,  too,  for  the 
"  edifying  of  the  Church  F  If  any  lingering  doubt  hang  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Enehanst,  this 
may  die^Mvae  it  like  a  dond  before  the  light  of  the  Moat  High. 

<*  Baptism,"  S.  S.  says,  "is  a  figure,  and  only  a  figure  "—basing 
bis  argument  on  1  Peter  iii.  21.  So  was  cireumcision ;  so  was  the 
PMsover— even  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  (1  Cor. 
V.  7) ;  so  was  the  Tabernacle  (Heb.  ix.  6—11) ;  so  were  Adam  (Bom. 
V.  14) ;  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  19) ;  David,  Ac. ;  and  these  would  all  come, 
as  figures,  under  the  condemnation  which  S.  S.  passes  on  figures 
as  worthless  and  unreal ;  yet  he  might  have  paused  in  his  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  figures  and  similitudes  on  oonsidering  how 
frequently  thejr  have  been  employed  by  God  for  spiritual  purposes, 
and  how  requisite  they  are  to  enable  men  to  realise  the  com* 
munion  of  God  with  man ;  for  how  else  than  by  visible  or  other 
oatward  signs  is  man  capable  of  oomprdiending  the  mysteries  of 
■piritual  grace  P* 

*  '*It  tatty  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  thad  Almighty  God  tbould  use 
material  subetaDeea  at  aU  for  this  purpose.  Why  not  knpart  apiritoal 
gifti  without  any  medima  whaterer?  Whf  use  the  elementa  of  a  fiedlen 
WQtldi  and,  to  some  extent,  a  world  Ijing  under  a  enrae,  for  this  end  P 
Tkt  aoat  obvious  reaaooi  and  one  whioh  at  onoe  preeeatt  itself  to  our 
appvehensien,  aa  that  of  mmilim  $imUihm9  emramhMr,  We  have  a  body 
fanned  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  w^  as  an  aMmatiftg  soul;  theeeCoie  . 
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A.  T.  H.  aMerU  that  '^baptkm  ii  BpiriitiAl"  (d.  2e6H«  pro- 
position 'which  DO  one,  we  pretome,  is  likely  to  aenj;  but  im  it 
nothing  elseP  What  are  the  words  of  oor  Lord  himself  on  this 
subject P — "Except  a  man  be  bom  ^ water  and  qftie  Spirit,  ho 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (John  iii.  5)*  Baptism  is 
here  not  only  a  spiritual  gift,  but  an  outward  sj^mbol — an  act  done 
and  a  process  e£fected.  It  is  the  si^  of  admission  into  the  ohnrch 
of  the  firstborn,  who  are  written  m  haayen.    It  is  through  bap- 

a  sacrament  is  formed  on  a  like  principle,  and  ie  adapted  to  things  with  a 
material  and  an  immaterial  substance,  Dodj  and  bouL  This  is  trae ;  bat  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  There  is  a  reason  that  lies  deeper  than  this.  The 
earth  shared  in  the  curse  of  man's  fall.  All  creation,  groaning  and  trarail- 
ine  in  paiu,  is  made  subject  to  vanitj ;  but  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  shall  be 
deliferod  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  transformed  into  the  king- 
dom of  Gk>d.  Barth,  with  all  its  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  shared 
in  the  curse  of  the  fall.  *Tbe  trail  of  the  serpent  is  orer  them  all.'  Man 
lost  his  dominion  orer  the  creatures  of  6h>d*s  making,  and  an  alien  power 
succeeded  in  his  plaoe.  Satan  is  the  *  Prince  of  this  world,'  the  Prince  oC 
the  powers  of  the  air.  But  what  the  first  Adam  lost,  the  second  Adam  is 
to  recover }  what  man  forfeited,  man  is  to  regain.  Consequently,  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  is  to  share  man's  redemption  as  it  snared  man's  faXV. 
Hence  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  the  consecration  of  matter  Uring  and  matter 
lifeless,  to  Gt>d.  Temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  mean  more  than  mere  shadows 
of  the  Atonement^tney  form  a  part  of  it.  Whether  natural  instinct  or 
IMTine  appointment  instituted  sacrifice,  matters  little.  It  has  Dirine 
sanction.  Altars,  at  least,  are  as  old  as  that  which  is  offered  thereon. 
When  the  angel's  foot  touolied  the  ground,  consecration  followed.  '  Take 
thy  shoes  fr^  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.'  '  How  dreacmil  is  this  place !  this  is  none  other  than  the  honse 
of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  hcATen.'  The  aUar  on  which  a  rictim  was 
offered  was  no  less  holy  than  the  Tiotim  itself.  The  grore  that  Abraham 
planted  at  his  altar  was  the  primitiye  temple  of  God.  The  altar  was  holy ; 
it  was  a  portion  of  the  before-cursed  earth,  snatched  from  the  power  of  the 
Prince  of  this  world,  and  redeemed  for  Gi>d :  an  earnest  of  the  whole  earth 
in  future  ages  to  be  again  blessed.  The  mount  on  which  God  descended  in 
great  majesty  is  the  holy  mount,  the  hill  of  God.  And  when,  under 
diTuie  direction,  the  grove  gave  way  to  the  Tabemade,  and  the  simple 
mound  of  earth  to  the  brasen  and  the  golden  altar  of  the  Tabernacle ;  mhax 
Teasels  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  were  dedicated  to  God ;  when  the  wooden 
boards,  the  curtains  of  skins,  of  wool,  of  linen,  formed  the  habitation  of  the 
presence  of  God,  a  further  step  was  made  in  the  consecration  of  material 
things  to  His  divine  service.  When  the  stone  and  cedar  temple  of  Solomon 
atood  on  the  place  where  the  earthen  altar  of  Abraham  had  before  been 
raised,  and  the  glory  of  God  filled  that  Temple,  it  became  the  house  of 
God ;  and  the  very  city  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood  became,  con- 
sequently, the  Holy  City ;  nay,  the  whole  land  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the 
Incarnate  Gk)d  is  known  as  the  Holy  Land.  All  became,  in  some  sense, 
sacraments,  outward  signs  of  a  Divine  presence}  and  thus  were  made  the 
firetfruits  of  the  promiwd  redemption  c^  the  wfade." — TSrAeUf&r  tkt  Dof. 
Tk9  8999m  SaarmnewU:  Mied  h$  IU9.  Orljf  SkipU^,  ILA^  p.  4. 
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turn  that  we  are  able  to  eajl  God  tralj  "  Abba,  Fatber !"  and 
become  tbe  children  of  (3K>d.  BaptiBm  it  the  mark  of  our  adoption 
into  God*t  house. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  8.  8.  affirms  ''tiiat  not  the 
faintest  intimation  is  in  any  part  of  the  8oriptnres  ^Ten  of  the 
necessitj  of  the  Eucharist  to  salration  "  (p.  102).  This,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  reply  to  the  question,  *'How  readest  thouP"  I 
read  that  "the  Yfatd,"  Jesus  Christ,  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us ;  that  He  said,  *'  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood 
V  drink  indeed ;"  that,  haring  blessed  the  Communion  elements. 
He  pays,  "  This  is  My  body  broken  for  you  "  (in  flgure),  and  "  this 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you" 
(liuke  xxii.  20) ;  and  the  same  dirine  voice  has  also  said,  "  Except 
ye  eat  theJUsk  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you ;"  but  "  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood 
hath  eternal  Ufe,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day ;  for  Mr 
fleih  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  dnnk  indeed ;  he  that  eatetn 
My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  dweUeth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him  " 
(John  vi.  53—66). 

The  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  of 
the  ersngelist  Philip,  and  the  example  of  the  early  Church,  all 
^pee  in  proving  that  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucha- 
nstie  Snpper  are  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  at  the  peril  of 
Christian  life  that  participation  in  them  is  neglected ;  for  they  are 
"  the  ordinances  of  divine  service  "  which  our  Lord  hath  instituted, 
and  it  is  a  Christian's  dutj  to  "  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless."  P.  B. 

SBOATITE  ABTICLX.— III. 

Thi  whole  gist  of  this  question  depends  upon  the  construction 
we  put  upon  the  word  "  sacraments. '  The  definition  we  ^honld 
Rife  to  that  term  would  be  a  very  diflerent  one  to  that  proffered 
by  either  of  the  openers  of  this  debate.  It  would  be  the  realization 
ef  the  originid  meanini^  of  "  saeramentumt"  indeed  **  an  oath ;  a 
pledge  to  he  true  and  faithful  unto  death ;  never  to  desert,  disobey, 
or  fail  in  duty."  To  the  sincere  disciple  of  Christ  there  is  only  one 
real  sacrament— vis.,  *'  tbe  new  birthi  that  act  by  which  the  child 
of  the  world  beeomes  ^e  child  of  God ;  by  which  he  ceases  to  live 
aHfe  of  selfishness  and  devotion  to  earthlj  purposes  and  ends,  and 
commences  a  life  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  interests  idone. 
Henceforth  he  is  "dead  unto  tlie  world,  and  alive  only  unto 
Obrist."  He  hath  been  '*bai>tized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.**  He  hath  "  eaten  of  tne  body  and  drunk  of  the  blood  of 
Christ;"  and  hath  slready  commenced  the  life  inunortal.  He  may 
apparently  live  the  same  outward  life  in  this  world,  and  pursue  the 
Mnie  occupations  he  had  pursued  before,  but  with  a  very  different 
pnrpese.  Whatsoever  he  now  does  "  he  doth  it  unto  Christ."  He 
msy  even  transgress  the  oommandments  of  the  Decalogue  as  fre* 
qorntly  ss  heme  his  coAversi<m  f  but  he  is  truly  "  faithful  unto  • 
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deatb,"  for  it  u  not  lie  wluoh  do^  tbeie  thinfft "  bat  em  whieh 
dwelleth  in  him."  Wa  opine  that  this  ia  the  omy  troe  aaeramoit^ 
this  sinkinff  of  self  into  Cnrist,  and  that  thia  inoludea  all  the  aacn- 
menta.  Tboa  nndaratood,  not  enly  ia  it  n^cetmry  to  aalvation, 
but  forma  a  rery  integral  portion  of  that  transaction.  There  ia 
indeed  no  salvation  in  any  inatanoe  without  the  baptiam  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat,  or  without  the  drinking  of  the  cap  of  the  blood  of 
the  S<Hi  of  man. 

But  the  openera  on  both  sides  hare  not  taken  thia  apiritual  Tiew 
of  the  aaorament  They  both  aimply  treat  the  qneation  in  relation 
to  the  outward  ceremonies  which  paaa  under  uie  name  of  aacra- 
ments  in  the  churchea  of  the  preeent  day ;  and  aa  we  suppoae  that 
ia  the  yiew  that  will  be  taken  by  moat  writers  on  the  subject  in  thia 
magsaine,  we  moat  unhesitatingly  and  unoomprisingly  range  our- 
selves on  the  negative  side ;  for  not  only  do  we  deny  that  these 
**  saeramenU  "  are  in  any  way  essential  to  salvation*  but  we  go  much 
farther,  and  deny  even  that  their  obget^vmMoe  la  in  any  way  oinding 
on  the  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  argument  taken  up  by  S.  S.  is  so  self-evident  that  it  ia  need 
leas  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  Briefly  and  syllogia- 
tically  it  atanda  thua — 

If  the  aacramenta  were  easential  to  aalvatioo*  they  ooold  not  be 
dispensed  with  in  any  inatanoe. 

The  Soripturea  furniah  inatancea  of  peraona  having  been  aared 
without  obaerving  them. 

Ergo— they  are  not  essential. 

Thjs  argument,  we  think,  ia  so  strong  that  it  will  much  puzzle 
the  npholders  of  ritualistic  salvation  to  disprove  it.  Yet  there 
remams  a  great  deal  in  the  arj^ment  of  P.  o.  A.  and  "  Eodesia," 
via.,  that  "  the  aacramenta  being  holy  ordinanoea  of  Ghnat,"  all 
thoae  who  truly  love  Him  will  keep  His  commandments ;  and  thar^ 
fore  thoae  who  neglect  the  obaervance  of  Hia  ordinanoea  negatively 
prove  their  want  of  love  to  Him.  And  we  auppoae  no  one  on  eithtf 
side  of  this  controversy  will  deny  that  any  who  wHliagly  and 
knowingly  live  in  open  want  of  obedienoe  to  the  eommaadb  of  the 
Great  Shepherd  can  hardly  be  aheep  of  His  fold,  or  elae  would 
"  they  know  His  voice  and  follow  Him."  But  we  do  not  belieie 
that  Ohriat  commanded  or  intended  Hia  followera  to  eontinue  theae 
outward  ceremonials  He  is  supposed  to  have  inatitnted ;  and  if  we 
can  prove  that  He  did  not»  weahall  at  once  diapoae  of  P.  8.  A'a.attd 
"  Ecdesia'a  "  argnmenta,  and  alao  of  the  very  auestton  itself. 

First,  then  in  regard  to  Baptitm,  Thia  word,  like  many  oUiers  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Teatament,  ia  therein  uaed  to  express 
two  extremely  different  ideas;  the  first  and  literal  being  the 
baptiam  by  water,  aa  praetiaed  first  by  John  the  Baptiat,  and  eon- 
tinned  by  aome  of  Christ's  diaoiplea  The  name  given  to  thia  out- 
ward ceremonial  waa  often  uaed  by  Chriat  and  His  apostles  to 
represent  that  apiritual  regeneration  and  waahing  away  of  ain 
dqiendent  on  aalvatien  through  Christ:  the  baptiam  of  the  Holy 
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BfkiL  The  onfy  diffioidty  aniet  iHien  we  oonibimd  tkeie  two 
moftdMtmctTiiiwtnmgtof  the  wofd;  and  it  is  all  the  more  nngular 
tkai  tills  sheold  ever  be  done,  beeaose  in  the  sjmbolio  lanffoage  of 
ib»  Bible  the  nasM  of  the  substance  is  so  frequently  taken  nrom  the 
•hadow— -of  the  aniitjpe  £rc»n  that  of  the  type.  Thus  Christ  is 
osUed'^theLambof  Gt>di^o  taketh  awaj  the  sin  of  the  world/' 
"an  High  Priest/'  ''the  seeond  Adam,"  and  many  other  names 
taken  dinctly  from  the  objects  of  which  He  was  the  antitype.  We 
nerer  hear  now  of  any  one  mistaking  and  oonfusmg  tMse  ideas. 
Hie  Jews  of  old  may  have  looked  f^  a  Messiah  who  would  be  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  Bayid ;  but  no  one  now  reads  in 
Berelation  that  **  the  Lsonb  in  the  midst  of  the  tibrone  shall  lead 
tiiem,"  and  thinks  of  the  Mosaieal  sacnfieial  lamb.  And  yet  most 
iHoffically  the  majority  of  nineteenth  century  Christians  persist  in 
oonioundmg  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual, 
whenerer  they  think  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.* 

The  origin  of  baptism  by  water  seems  to  be  rery  obscure,  it 
IisTing  been  performed  occasionally  by  the  JTews,  as  well  as  many 

•  We  add,  from  a  paper  by  W.  O.  H.  C,  tot  the  whole  of  which,  at 
it  is  unoontrovenial,  we  haTe  not  spaoe,  the  following  passage  in  relation 
to  the  qnestion  of  baptism. — ^£d.  B.  0.  :— 

Tf  one  passage  or  one  olasa  of  passages  stands  in  bolder  relief  from  tbe 
Mcred  page  than  another,  it  is  those  which  proclaim  the  tidinss  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  one  among  them  which  has  perhaps  obtained  the  greatest 
prominence  of  all  is  the  often  quoted,  bat  never  to  be  hackneyed,  answer  tb 
the  Philippine  jailer's  question  *  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved.'  The  an- 
swer, '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  **  stamps 
st  onoe  the  character  of  the  salvation  sought.^ 

**  Another  and  perhaps  equally  prominent  passage  is  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ, '  He  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  overlaying  life.'  The  fsot  that  the 
thief,  erueiiled  with  the  Saviour,  went  to  Paradise  siniply  by  rirtne  of  his 
belief  and  acknowledgment  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Gk>d  is  again  decided 
and  plain.    Some  of  the  last  words  of  the  Saviour  were  an  ixgunction  to  go 

*         *     1  believeth 
)  damned.* 
_  that  not 

oolf  do  some  of  the  instances  I  have  cited  set  it  on  erne  side,  but  that  bap- 
tism if  not  essential  to,  but  simply  a  result  of  belief  (which  is  synonymous 
with  salvation),  is  dearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  non-baptism  is  not  repre- 
sented to  be  essential  to  damnation. 

**The  sixth  chapter  of  Bomans,  a  part  of  that  masterpiece  of  pro- 
finmd  reasoning  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  ,clearly  and  simplyj  expounds  the 
whole  of  baptism,  showing  it  to  be  the  public  acknowledgment  by  tbe 
Christian  of  his  non-identity  with  the  world,  and  his  position  as  dead  to  it 
and  to  sin  and  alive  unto  God  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  typifying  the 
washing  from  original  and  previous  sin  which  he  has  already  undergone  by 
virtue  of  his  belief  in  Ohrist's  atoning  work. 

**  There  is  certainly  a  distinct  baptism,  which  was  practised  by  John,  btit 
that  this  is  not  nmflar  to^the  baptism  subsequently  practised  is  c^ent  front 
Aets  iviiL  25  sad  xiz.  8."  zed  by  Google 
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heathen  natioDi,  with  Taryixig  ngBiiettioBS*  AaimtitatedbT  Jolm 
the  Baptist,  however,  it  luul  a  ttrj  meial  iatent.  John  ptoeiaiiiied 
himielf  to  be  a  meaeeager  coming  oefore  the  Meeeiah  '*  to  prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord  and  make  ^s  patha  straight."  All  who  were 
awakened  by  his  preaefaing  and  tesiohing  to  a  realisation  of  tbMr 
sinfod  position  before  God,  and  annonnoed  thesMelvea  to  be  penitent, 
were  passed  by  him  into  the  new  society  he  was  forming  by  the 
initiatory  rite  of  baptism  by  water.  This  seems  to  hare  been 
looked  npon  as  an  ontward  sign  of  the  renunciation  by  the  baptised 
one^whether  Jew  or  Grentil^of  his  fonner  views,  and  his  taking 
up  the  position  (at  any  rate  externally)  of  a  follower  of  the  new 
gospel.  Under  this  same  sense  the  nte  seems  to  hare  been  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  disciples  both  of  Christ  and  of  Jotua.  JBnt 
its  importance  never  seems  to  have  been  nrged  npon  the  convert  by 
any  one  after  the  dose  of  its  founder's  ministiy.  In  fact  we  are 
told  that  *<  Jesns  baptized  not,"  and  St.  Paul  "thanked  God  that 
he  had  baptised  "  no  more  than  he  had  done,  which  wonld  hardly 
have  been  the  case  had  the  ordinance  been  looked  npon  by  either  of 
them  as  a  very  important  one.  Necessarilv  at  that  time  the  rite 
was  only  performed  on  those  who  believed  the  new  faith,  and  upon 
their  households,  who,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  Boman  ideas, 
were  presumed  to  have  no  views  but  in  accordance  with  the  head  of 
the  house.  A  fanuly  onc6  baptized  into  the  new  faith  the  ordinance 
lost  its  Bignificancy,  their  descendants  of  course  being  bom  nominally 
jOhristians  and  not  requiring  an  outer  rite  to  make  them  so ;  and 
though,  with  the  human  love  for  deeds  and  ceremonials,  water  bi^ 
tism  has  been  kept  up  by  Christian  Churches  till  the  present  day,  it 
is  not  in  any  way  more  necessary  now  than  for  negro  children  bani 
in  freedom  to  have  writings  made  out  to  prove  Uiat  fact,  because, 
forsooth,  their  ancestors  some  ages  ago  lived  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Looking  at  the  ordinance  as  now  administered  we  should  think  it 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  it  is  not  far  more  injurious  than  benefidsl 
in  its  tendency,  and  instead  of  its  being  in  any  way  binding  upon  a 
Christian  now,  we  believe  that  it  would  long  before  this  have  been 
entirely  given  up  by  all  the  most  intelligent  Christian  bodies  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  about  the  baptism 
of  water  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Though  how  it  can  be  possible  to  do  so  after  an  unbiased 
perusal  of  the  IN  ew  Testament  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend, 
from  John  the  Baptist,  who  pointed  to  Christ  as  *'  He  who  should 
baptise  with  the  Holy  Ghost  snd  with  fire,"  in  contradistinction  to 
his  own  formality ;  and  Christ  himself,  who  proclaimed  that  all 
*'  who  believed  and  were  baptized  should  be  saved ;"  to  St.  Paul, 
who  teaches  "  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;"  again,  **  By  one 
Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,"  and  again,  "  Aj  many  as 
are  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ " — they  one  and  all 
clearly  infer  that  the  real  binding  and  essential  baptism  was  spiritual, 
supernatural,  and  divine.  Alas  that  ever  such  essentially  differing 
ideas  should  be  confounded !  but  still  more  n^lancholy  the  fisot  that 
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some  of  our  blinded  teachers  should  eren  seek  to  suhstiMe  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  and  by  exalting  the  rite  degrade  the  very 
idea  of  one  of  the  holy  mysteries  of  God  I  Oh  !  may  we  pray  I 
pray !  pray  !  for  more  light  and  discernment ;  that  we  may  all — 
keeping  to  the  Scriptures  aa  our  guide  and  rule  of  faith— see 
dearly  and  understand  the  there  rerealed  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
and  nerer  wrest  it  to  our  own  destruction. 

Of  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  Eucharist  we  need  say  very 
little.  The  arguments  we  hare  been  advancing  respecting  baptism 
npply  to  it  with  a  tenfold  force.  It  does  seem  almost  meredible 
that  Christ  should  be  mistaken  by  any  one  when  he  says,  "  My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed ;"  and  again, 
'<  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life ;" 
"Do  this  .in  remembrance  of  Me."  Do  whatP  Eat  bread  and 
diink  wine  blessed  by  a  priest,  or  unblessed  by  a  parson,  either  in 
small  portions — homosopathio  doses* as  is  the  custom  to-day,  or  in 
inebriating  quantities,  aa  appears  to  have  prevailed  with  the  poor 
Corinthian  UhurchP  Does  this  give  eternal  life?  or  does  Christ 
mean  that  those  who  live  in  spiritual  dependence  upon  Him — who 
hsYe  His  very  Sjnrit  infused  into  their  spirits — are  they  who  have 
the  true  life  within  them  ?  Yerily,  whosoever  drinketh  of  this  wine 
shall  thirst  again,  but  whoso  drinketh  of  the  wine  that  Christ  shall 
sive  him,  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well,  springing  up  unto  eternal  life. 
Thou  Bread  of  Life !  thou  Fountain  of  living  waters  1  illuminate 
our  minds  and  souls,  that  seeing  we  may  perceive  and  understand* 
and  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  may  not  err  in  the  com- 
prehension and  application  of  Thy  own  eternal  truth ! 

HiAWATHl.. 


Thb  Gosfsls. — As  the  four  GhMpels  were  originally  intended  for  divers 
circles  of  readers,  so  at  present  may  on6  reader  prefer  to  peruse  this  eran- 
gelist  and  another  that ;  and  just  as  the  first  three  appeared  sooner  and 
the  fourth  later,  so  also  is  it  adrifable  (for  those  who  would  read  the 
Gospels  one  by  one)  to  begin  with  the  first  three,  and  afterwards  to  adrance 
to  the  fourth.  For  this  purpose  thej  have  been  intentionally  placed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  now  stand.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
is  in  some  degree  more  for  advanced  Christians,  by  which,  however,  we  do 
not  mean  persons  of  learning  so  much  as  persons  who  have  some  sense  and 
rdish  for  the  fallowship  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  other  three  are  in  some 
messore  more  for  beginners  in  Christianity.  Just,  however,  as  even  the 
esrlier  Christians  were  not  satisfied  with  the  single  Gospel  which  first  came 
into  their  hands,  but  made  a  collection  of  the  whole  four,  because  they 
wished  to  possess  and  to  use  them  all,  so  ought  we  also,  in  the  special  use 
we  make  of  them,  to  advanoe  as  far  as  John,  and  learn  aright  from  him  the 
life  that  is  in  Jesus,  as  from  the  Son  of  God,  who  both  is  the  life,  and  has 
it  to  bestow ;  and  partly  also  in  general  ought  we  to  peruse  all  the  foar 
Oospels  oontemporaneoosly  and  proportionally — or,  in  other  words,  in 
hannonj, — because  only  in  this  way  can  the  complete  image  of  Jesus  be 
formed  in  o\  r  souls.— F".  C.  BaHh's  «  Bihle  Manual 
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CAN  HIGH  EDUCATION  COUNTEBACT  THE  EAGEB- 

NESS  OF  THE  SENSES  P 

▲VFIBKATITB  ABTICLS.— IT. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  sereral  writers  wbo,  up  to  the  present 
time,  hate  taken  part  in  this  debate  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precite 
meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  the  question  is  couched.  Each 
succeedmg  writer  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  significations 
given  to  the  terms  by  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  question  from  that  pomt  of  riew  indicated  hj  his 
own  definition  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Georgius  objects  to 
B.  L.  K.'s  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ''hi^h  eda- 
cation ; "  but  we  strongly  suspect  he  has  not  succeeded  either  in 
proving  it  to  be  erroneous  ana  untenable  J  or  in  advancing  a  more 
correct  and  comprehensive  definition.  Georgius  defimes  high 
education  as  being  "  a  phrase  used  by  the  aristocracy  to  denote  a 
high,  polished,  classical,  and  '  finished '  education."  For  our  part, 
we  much  prefer  the  definition  of  B.  L.  K.  to  that  of  Georgius.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  high  education  is  distin^B^hed  from  generil 
education  not  so  much  by  a  difference  in  pnnciple  as  in  degree. 
B.  L.  K.  defines  high  education  to  be  *'  that  sort  of  training  wnioh 
is  given  at  school  and  college,  which  enables  a  man  to  enjoy  with 
some  relish  the  graces  of  letters  and  the  activities  and  results  of 
thought."  Georgius  criticises  this  by  remarking  that  "this  is 
only  the  true  character  of  education."  So  far  from  endorsing  the 
opinion  of  Georgius,  we  contend  that  the  words  of  B.  L.  K.  express, 
not  only  the  true  character  of  education,  but  also  the  true  character 
of  high  education.  The  mind  which  has  received  a  high  edooatioa 
must  necessarily  be  more  complete  in  its  culture,  and  possess  a 
wider  range  of  attainments,  than  the  mind  whose  education  has 
been  conducted  on  a  narrower  scale.  To  us,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  man  should  be  highly  educated,  without  having  &nt  become 
master  of  that  area  of  knowledge  which  is  comprehended  in  a 
common  or  general  education.  High  education  is  a  completion  of 
ffeneral  education — it  is,  in  fact,  general  education  readiing  a  fuller 
development  and  a  higher  perfection.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that 
in  proportion  to  a  man's  growth  in  high  education  will  be  his 
capacity  to  enjoy  **  with  relnh  the  graces  of  letters  and  the  activi- 
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ties  and  reBults  of  thought  ;*'  and  it  it  evident  that  tbe  defcriptioii 
of  B.  L.  K.,  which  *'  Georgios  "  affirms  to  he  true  <mly  of  edneraon, 
apptiea  to  high  education  with  peculiar  force.  Bererting  to  "  QeoT* 
giQs's  "  own  definition,  we  would  ask  what  is  meant  by  a  polished, 
classical,  and  "  finished  "  education  F  We  presume  ths^  a  man  who 
go€«  through  the  mental  training  required  m  the  attainment  of  this 
polished  and  classical  education  will,  as  a  result  of  that  traininfi[,  be 
better  qualified  to  enjoy  the  "  paces  of  letters  and  the  aotivi^ea 
and  results  (^  thought."  Haslitt,  speaking  of  a  elassical  education^ 
says:— 

"  It  gxres  men  liberal  riews ;  it  aocuBtoms  the  mind  to  take  an  in(ereil 
in  things  foreign  to  itself ;  to  lore  Tirtue  for  its  own  sake  •  •  •  •  and 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  remote  and  permanent  instead  of  narrow  and 
fleeting  objects." 

Hazlitt,  with  his  "  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful "  and  his  intense  lore  of 
letters,  may  possibljr  haye  giyen  a  slightly  ezagg^nited  deacription 
<3i  the  effect  of  classical  studies  on  the  mind.  Kit,  without  accept- 
ing what  he  says  as  literally  true,  we  renture  to  think  that  a 
classical!  education,  which  "Georgius  "  states  to  be  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  "  high  education,"  is  calculated  to  expand  the  intelligence, 
sad  to  increase  a  man's  sympathy  with  all  that  is  sublime  in  thought 
and  beautiful  in  art.  "  Gfeorgtus  "  admits,  in  the  opening  part  of  hia 
contribution,  that  education  gives  a  man  the  capability  of  ''  oon- 
trdUing  and  guiding  his  senses  aMht,"  and  says  that  "  education 
cannot  be  the  point  on  which  we  difier/'  We  confess  our  inability 
to  reconcile  this  admission  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  dosing 
sentence  of  his  paper,  which  runs  as  follows : — "  Unless  the  yittu 
trutha  of  Ghristiamty  change  the  heart,  no  educaiiou,  high  or  gtne* 
ral,  can  counteract  tn^  eagerness  of  the  senses."  In  one  place  he 
admits  that  education  enables  a  man  to  control  and  guide  hia  senses 
aright,  and  in  another  place  he  asserts  that  "  no  education,  high  or 
genera],  can  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses."  This  is 
deariy  a  connadiction !  Further,  as  regards  the  position  assumed 
by  "Gfeorgiusf,"  that  no  education  can  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the 
senses,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  education  is  the  point  on  which 
we  differ,  for  we,  on  the  afiBrmative  side,  maintain  that  education 
can  check  the  eagerness  of  the  sensual  propensities. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  which,  in  this  discussion,  should 
not  be  forgotten  or  ignored.  It  is,  that  high  education,  while  it 
does  counteract,  does  not  absolutely  destroy  the  eagerness  of  the 
senses.  The  animal  propensities  form  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
mental  o(mstitution  of  man,  and  their  gratification  is  necessary  to 
attain  the  ends  for  which  he  was  created.  The  exercise  of  all  hit 
powers,  physiciJ,  moral,  and  intellectual,  is  tbe  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  a  true  and  harmonioas  development  of  the  nature  of  man* 
The  intelleetual  and  the  moral  should  control  and  re|pilate  the 
gratification  of  the  animal  faculties.    When  the  activity  of  the 
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animal  propensities  is  greater  than  the  actiyitj  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  the  man  is  living  in  violation  of  natural  laws, 
and  a  normal  condition  of  life  must  be  indaced  by  the  restoration  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  feelings  to  their  rightful  supremacy.* 
High  education  supposes  a  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  which  culti- 
vation confirms  and  strengthens  the  intellect  itself  as  a  regulating 
principle  in  the  mind.  The  education  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
education  of  the  moral  sense,  often  proceed  pari  passu,  and  this 
education  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  relatively  lessens  the  power 
of  the  animal.  The  force  of  these  observations  is  not  nullified  by 
pointing  to  a  highly  educated  mind  that  is  deeply  tainted  with  vice 
and  sensuality.  This  proves,  not  that  high  education  cannot 
counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses,  but  that  in  this  instance  it 
has  not  effectually  done  so.  There  may,  in  the  case  of  a  lofty  but 
sensual  mind,  exist  peculiar  conditions  of  or8:anization,  by  which  its 
inclination  to  the  sensual  is  explainable.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
man  of  cultured  mind  may  be  "  sore  given  to  revelry  ana  ungodly 
glee,"  but  we  maintain  that,  without  education  or  culture,  his 
addiction  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  would  have  been  still  more 
decided.  As  a  generality,  we  maintain  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion,— That  the  less  educated  the  mind,  the  greater  value  wUl  it 
Slace  on  the  pleasures  of  the  senses ;  and,  conversely,  that  the 
igher  the  education,  the  less  will  be  the  value  placed  on  sensual 
pleasures.  This  receives  striking  confirmation  from  actual  experi- 
ence. The  men  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  superiority — as 
has  been  stated  by  a  former  writer  in  this  debate — have  generally 
been  distinguished  also  for  their  comparative  freedom  from  indul- 
gence in  canial  pleasures.    We  are  aware  that  W.  A.  has  taken  the 

*  As  related  to  this  topic  we  quote,  with  permission,  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  from  the  pen  of  S.  N.  containing  an  important  and  useful  distinction 
of  thought : — "  Moral  education  is  training  in  the  regulation  of  manners, 
conduct,  and  behaviour,  from  a  sense  of  duty  by  the  determination  of  indi- 
vidual will ;  in  babituid  considerations  of  what  is  truly  just  and  honour- 
able, proper  and  kindly.  That  is  not  a  moral  act  in  its  inner  nature  -which 
is  done  through  outward  pressure  or  by  the  incidence  of  rule,  precept,  and 
law  upon  the  mind.  Morality  springs  from  the  spontaneous  activity  of 
our  own  nature,  and  is  the  exertion  of  the  faculties  of  our  spirits  in  con- 
stant subordination  to  recognised  principles  and  erer-present  con- 
Bcientiousness  of  soul.  Moral  duty  (ifos)  differs  from  public  duty  (Jms) 
and  religious  duty  (Fat)  not  only  in  its  area  and  level,  but  in  its  very 
essence.  Public  duty  may  be  performed  from  mixed  motives  of  fear, 
prudence,  imitativeness,  &c. ;  religious  duty  through  formalism,  love  of 
doing  hke  others,  &o. ;  but  moral  duty— to  be  really  entitled  to  the  name — 
must  issue  from  conscience,  and  must  make  principle  the  guide  of  life,  in- 
terpenetrating every  thought,  feeling,  speech,  and  act.  That  hypocrisy  of 
imorals  called  fashion  and  etiquette,  the  sur&ce  veneering  previdenli  in  the 
social  circle,  holds  no  place  in  any  moral  code  i  and  tact,  managingness, 
suavity,  polish,  and  paUUnage  lie  quite  beyond  the  region  of  moraUty 
pure  and  simple."  ^         j 
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trouble  to  signalize  a  number  of  exceptiona  to  this  oi>inioQ,  bat 
it  were  easy  to  select  an  array  of  names  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in 
Bopport  of  our  theory. 

The  immediate  and  direct  result  of  high  education  is,  that  it 
provides  a  man  with  a  greater  variety  of  pleasurable  pursuits  than 
he  eould  possibly  enjoy  without  it.  It  enables  him  equally  to 
wander  with  delight  amid  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry,  and  to  thread 
the  intricate  mazes  of  philosophy.  As  Eobert  Hall  has  well 
remarked,— 

**  Knowledge  in  general  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the  fiMulties,  refines  the 
taste  for  pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjojmenk 
By  means  of  it  we  become  less  dependent  for  satisfiiotion  upon  the  sensitive 
8ppetit««,  the  gross  pleasures  of  sense  are  more  easily  despised,  and  we  are 
made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  part  of  our 
natmre." 

The  animal  propensities  are  sure  to  grow  and  become  active, 
whether  the  intellect  is  cultivated  or  not.    The  education  of  the 
intellect,  therefore,  strengthens  a  counteracting  or  balancing  ele- 
ment in  man's  nature,  which  prevents  the  anmial  passions  from 
obtaining  absolute  sway.    It  evokes  the  consciousness  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasures  which  are  distinguished  Arom  the  pleasures  of 
sense  by  oein^^  at  once  more  lasting  and  satisfying.    I^o  rational 
jnind  would  think  of  questioning  that  education  is  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  or  that  "by  means  of  it  we  become  less  dependent  for 
satisfaction  on  the  sensitive  appetites."    Now,  if  education  does 
elevate  the  soul,  and  make  a  man  less  dependent  on  the  pleasures 
derived  from  Uie  gratification  of  tho  "  sensitive  appetites/*  surely 
Mgk  edncation  must,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  have  tne  same  effect. 
dateris  paribus,  the  higher^  the  education  the  more  easily  will  a 
nan  be  able  to  resist  the  allurements  of  the  senses.    There  is  but 
one  way  in  which  this  inference  can  be  eluded,  and  that  is  by 
denying  that  the  effect  of  education  in  man  is  to  counteract  thie 
eagerness  of  the  senses.    If  the  writers  on  the  negative  maintain 
this  opinion — and  "  Georgius  "  seems  to  do  so— we  think  they  are 
diargeable  with  writing  in  defence  of  a  proposition  which  no  man, 
except  by  some  **  strange  perversity  of  thought,"  would  attempt  to 
defend.    The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  should  be  sufficient  to  save  any  man  from  defend- 
ing a  proposition  so  paradoxical  and  absurd.     It  is  generally 
a&iitted  that  education  of  the  least  pretending  character  increases 
a  man's  range  of  ideas,  and  qualifiles  him  to  enjoy  pleasures  in 
which  the  illiterate  cannot  participate.    Accordingly,  education  if 
dearl;^  instrumental  in  counteracting  the  eagerness  of  the  sensual 
appetites,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  and  secures  pleasures  and  activities 
by  which  the  mind  is  itself  ennobled  and  lifted  high  above  the 
region  of  purely  sensual  enjoyments.     Ck>n8istently  with  these 
views,  education  is  demanded  by  enlightened  thinkers  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  will  tend  to  diminish  crimoi  poverty,  and  immorality^ 
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and  insure  the  safety  of  the  State.  Ignorance,  we  are  told,  is  fhe 
great  source  of  the  evils  with  which  society  is  afflicted ;  and,  by 
natural  sequence,  the  remedy  pointed  to  is  education.  There  can 
be  little  room  to  doubt  that  some  of  the  most  prevalent  of  existing 
erils  spring  from  a  perverted  and  Ul-regulated  actirity  of  &e 
senses.  The  only  effectual  means  by  which  these  evils  can  be 
mitigated  or  destroyed  is  a  completer  and  more  efficient  education 
of  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  all  efforts  made  to  difBise  and 
spread  intellectual  light  m  order  that  minds  which  are  now  wan- 
dering in  darkness  may  be  illuminated,  are  founded  on  the  convic- 
tion that  the  diffusion  of  that  light  will  result  in  the  elevation  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  people. 

We  ajgree  with  W.  A.  in  the  opinion  that  the  education  of  the 
senses  increases  their  power,  faoilitv,  and  delicacy  of  function. 
We  also  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  a  true  and  complete  edu- 
cation of  man  requires  that  all  his  faculties — bodily,  mental,  and 
moral — should  be  trained  and  developed.  When  the  education  of 
the  senses  is  partial  and  incomplete,  it  is  absolutelv  inevitable  that 
the  senses  which  are  trained  and  exercised  will  become  so  eager 
and  nowerfal  as  to  prevent  the  other  senses  form  receiving  their 
due  snare  of  gratification.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fieuml- 
ties  and  propensities  which  attain  to  a  full  activity  in  all  men,  are 
those  which  for  their  training  and  exercise  are  least  contingent  on 
intelleotual  culture.  The  other  powers  of  the  mind  being  imper- 
fectly 1  educated,  these  lower  propensities  are  unchecked  in  ineir 
exercise  by  opposite  mental  forces,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  become  more  and  more  powerful  by  the  increased  freqnenej 
of  their  gratification.  High  education,  in  its  intellectual  aspects, 
does  not  incite  the  lower  propensities  to  greater  activity,  but  educes 
the  latent  energy  and  talent  of  higher  faculties,  in  the  frequent  and 
well-directed  exercise  of  which  a  man  may  find  immense  enjcmnent 
and  satisfaction.  High  education,  therefore,  according  to  W.  A.'s 
conception  of  it,  is  highly  effective  in  interposing  a  salutary  check  to 
the  imperious  demands  of  the  sensual  desires,  by  calling  into  action 
other  faculties,  the  gratification  of  which  is  pit>ductiTe  of  greater 
intellectual  than  sensual  delight.  Instead  of  leaving  a  man  with 
his  lower  propensities  only  ciutivated  and  in  activity,  it  develops 
and  unfolds  any  capacities  he  may  have  for  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  literature.  We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  ar^ment  of 
W.  A.,  in  its  integrity,  is  a  very  powerful,  and,  to  us,  irresistible 
argument  in  support  of  high  education — accepting  his  own  compre- 
hensive idea  of  what  high  education  implies— as  counteracting  the 
eagerness  of  the  senses — that  is,  the  eagerness  of  those  instinots 
and  attributes  the  unrestrained  and  immoderate  activity  of  which  if 
synonymous  with  the  most  debasing  sensualism.  '*  £dQcati<m,'' 
writes  W.  A.,  "  often  leads  men  to  studies  which  increase  their 
temptations,  and  educated  men  are  often  brought  to  entertain  ideas 
which  help  to  develop  their  sensual  nature."  This  may  be  per^ 
feotly  true,  but,  as  an  argument,  it  is  founded  on  a  mode  of  rea 
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ing  whieh  mmj  he  employed  with  ec|aAl  force  in  favoar  of  education. 
For  it  may  be  aaid,  and  truly  said,  that  by  education  men  are 
often  brought  to  entertain  ideas  which  help  to  dcTelop  their  higher 
nature :  eduoation,  in  fact,  com tstt  mainly  in  the  deyelopment  of 
the  higher  nature.  There  are,  we  admit,  books  in  wnich  the 
"  sedootiona  of  rice  are  glozed  oyer  and  made  attractiye/'  but  there 
are  also  books  in  which  Uie  "  cherub-hydra  "  is  depicted  in  all  its 
hideous  deformity.  We  would  here  point  out,  that  the  books  in 
which  the  fouler  aspects  of  yice  and  immorality  are  often  concealed 
under  the  glowing  laDgaage  of  poetry  are  generally  well  known  to 
and  well  perused  by  the  oomparatiyely  uneducated.  An  acouaint- 
anee  with  such  books  is  not  peculiar  to  the  highly  educated,  who, 
possessing  a  eultiyated  literary  taste,  are,  as  compared  with  those 
whose  education  is  narrow  and  stunted,  more  likely  to  read  tha 
pfoduetions  we  are  speaking  of  more  for  the  sake  of  intellectual 
than  sensual  gratification.  '*  Culture,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  all  that 
gires  the  mind  possession  of  its  own  powers,"  and,  depend  upon  it, 
the  mind  in  fullest  possession  of  its  own  powers  is  the  moat  securely 
protected  against  the  seductions  of  yice  and  sensuality. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  arguments  intended  to  proye  the  negatiye 
of  the  question  we  are  discussing  really  go  to  proye  the  ineffioacy, 
not  of  nigh» education  merely,  bat  of  all  education  that  is  directed 
to  the  improyement  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  position  taken 
up  by  "  Georgius  "  in  this  debate  is  strikingly  illustratiye  of  this 
opinion.  The  salutary  effects  that  can  be  shown  to  result  from 
education  as  such  can  be  shown  •equally  to  result  from  high  educa- 
tion. If  the  education  of  his  mindgiyes  a  man  a  finer  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful;  if  it  inspires  him  with  loftier  aspirations,  and 
higher  hopes ;  if,  by  unfolding  his  powers  of  thought,  it  enables 
him  to  find  delight  and  satisfaction  in  intellectual  occupations  and 
pursuits  ;  if  it  giyes  him  a  truer  conception  of  his  own  nature,  and 
the  responsibilities  which  the  possession  of  that  nature  inyolyes, — 
is  it  possible  to  deny  that  high  education,  by  producing  these 
effects  and  impressions  in  a  stUl  higher  degree,  does  counteract  the 
eagerness  of  tne  senses  P  A.  B. 


SMQATIYE  ▲BTICLB. — IT. 

UxvM  not  the  majority  of  the  writers  on  the  afiBrmative  of  this 
question  mistaken  culture  for  education?  Steele,  in  the  Tatler, 
says,—"  One  might  wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  bs 
slolful  gardeners  blot  a  colour  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty." 
Bat  this  inyolves  a  repeated  process  of  selection  and  special  care, 
pawing  through  seyeral  generations,  and  does  not  refer  to  that 
whiidi  can  be  aone  in  a  single  indiyidnal.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  yery  general  confusion  made  between  these  two  terms, 
l>ut  we  rather  thmk  that  culture  includes  more  in  it  than  education. 
It  is  <mly  when  speaking  metaphorically  that  we  use  culture  for 
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education,  as  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  2  Eadras  it  is  said,— 
"  Give  us  seed  unto  our  heart,  and  culture  unto  our  understanding, 
that  there  may  come  fruit  of  it."  Culture,  however,  in  its  best 
usaf2;e  signiBes  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  by  the  cultiyator  in 
forwardinc^  and  improving  any  product,  so  that  it  may  reproduce  a 
better  and  more  valuable  proauot  than  it  was,  upon  which  the  care 
had  been  exercised.  It  supposes  seed,  soil,  care,  and  reproductive 
power  and  plenty.  But  education  has  not  this  implied  meaning. 
The  notions  of  training  and  of  care  are  indeed  united  in  it ;  but 
the  educator's  skill  and  efforts  are  confined  to  the  single  individual 
whose  faculties  he  is  called  upon  to  develop,  and  lead  forth  into 
activity  and  exercise. 

"Education,"  says  the  'judicious'  Hooker,  "ai)d  instruction  are 
the  meann,  fhe  one  by  use,  the  other  by  precept,  to  make  our 
natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  better  and  the  sooner  to  judge 
Tightly  between  truth  and  error,  and  good  and  evil."  If  this  is  a 
proper  idea  of  education  it  is  plain  that  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
^M>unter8cting  of  "the  eagerness  of  the  senses."  The  educator 
•educes,  but  the  cultivator  produces  ;  the  former  makes  the  best  of 
what  he  has  before  him,  tne  latter  does  the  best  with  what  he  has 
before  him  to  induce  or  bring  about  a  better  thing  in  succession  to 
that  on  which  he  exercises  his  skill.  Considerations  such  as  these 
liave  led  us  t^  think  that  the  writers  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this 
•debate  have  taken  the  question  in  the  sense  of  "  Can  high  culture 
counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses  P "  instead  of  Can  high 
education,  &c.,  where  culture  seems  to  pass  in  its  effects  beyond  iSie 
individual,  while  education  appears  to  be  confined  within"  the  one 
person  who  is  the  object  of  care  and  training.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  language  they  employ  has  not 
been  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been,  or  the  present  writer 
has  been  less  able  to  follow  the  reasoning  used  than  ne  supposes  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  at  all  events,  we  have  here  signalized 
A  possible  fallacy  in  the  terms  of  the  discussion. 

Tew,  we  suppose,  would  deny  that  in  the  course  of  generations 
^culture  would  so  improve  and  better  the  race  which  was  subjected 
to  it  as  to  make  it  less  inclined  to  sensual  indulgences,  and  more 
/capable  of  Ending  delight  in  higher  and  nobler  enjoyments.  Bat 
it  may  well  be  questioned  if,  the  endowments  of  the  person  being 
•taken  for  granted,  it  is  possible  by  education  to  lessen  the  amount 
.  of  pleasureable  sensation  with  which  the  person  will  be  satisfied. 
It  might  however,  we  think,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  divert,  by  hi^ 
education,  the  direction  of  the  sensational  enjoyment  craved.  This, 
however,  is  doubtful.  We  find  most  men  bom  with  their  specific 
natures,  dispositions,  tendencies,  and  bias,  so  that  we  can  pretty 
accurately  know  what  kind  of  pleasures  affect  them  most.  The 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  draughtsman,  the  engineer,  the  archi- 
tect, the  gardener,  Ac,  are  all  more  or  less  the  inheritors  of  their 
peculiar  bent,  and  they  can  scarcely  ever  be  diverted,  in  the  long 
pan,  from  pursuing  the  avocations  thus  ingrained  in  their  natures. 
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Mj  own  impressioD  is,  then,  that  though  the  senses  cannot  be 
counteracted  in  regard  to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  pursue 
their  destined  course  of  activity,  they  can  be  accelerated  in  their 
aptitude  and  directed  in  their  course  so  that  they  can  be  educated 
to  activity,  though  they  cannot  be  educated  into  quietude  and 
passiveness. 

It  seems  to  me  that "  H.  Scott,"  in  the  quotation  which  appears  on 
pa^e  181  from  the  prose  works  of  Lord  Lytton,  has  quite  admitted 
the  distinction  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  culture 
and  education ;  while  in  the  suhsequent  paragraph  he  neglects  to 
separate  the  inclination  of  nature  from  the  influence  of  education. 

The  training  implied  in  effort  and  toil,  in  self-control  and  moral 
action,  ii  the  nobleat  education ;  but  it  seldom  efleots  much  for 
those  who  imdergo  it.  It  is  the  succeeding  generation  that  benefita 
by  it  It  is  from  this  fact  that  the  other  noticed  br  H.  Scott 
results — ^that  "  Uie  men  who  hare  made  their  whole  life  one  long 
term  of  study  have  not,  as  a  rule,  sprung  from  the  nobility  or  the 
aristocracy/'  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  nobility  receive  educa- 
tion,  but  they  hare  not  this  culture ;  and  education  fails  to  supplr 
them  with  tne  virtuous  habits  and  the  strength  of  mind  wnich 
eome  to  those  who  have  gained  the  blessings  derived  from  culture. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  been  bom  under  the  influences 
of  such  a  form  of  life  as  is  eq|uivalent  to  culture,  display  that  form 
of  indomitable  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  their  plans  and  aims 
which  their  culture  induced,  and  so  do  not  become  the  mere  slaves 
of  passions  and  sense,  as  so  many  of  those  do  who  may  be  said  to 
drift  along  life  with  no  motive  but  self-enjoyment. 

I  throw  out  this  suggestion  as  one  not  unlikely  to  meet  the 
approval  of  a  thoughtful  reader  who  knows  how  little  the  influence^ 
of  education  have  had  on  himself  to  retard  the  growth  of  evil 
passions  and  habits.  He  knows  that,  on  the  whole,  he  remains 
▼ery  much  about  the  same  creature,  though  he  may  have  had  his 
course  of  action  diverted  a  little.  Counteractive  education  we 
doubt  is  a  misnomer.  We  have  the  faculties  of  sense  up  to  a  given 
measure  of  activity,  and  thus  far  they  will  exert  themselves. 
Guiding  education  is  a  diflerent  matter.  The  senses  may  be  so 
Ruided  as  to  employ  their  eager  energies  in  a  diflerent  way,  even 
though  on  precisely  the  same  objects,  and  so  a  connoisseurship  in 
time  may  be  exchanged  for  a  drunkard's  habit,  or  an  epicure  maj 
take  the  plaoe  of  a  glutton,  or  legal  may  be  substituted  for  illicit 
amours ;  but  these  are  all  rather  guidings  and  special  excitements 
tiian  counteractions  of  the  sensual  appetites.  Counteractive  edu- 
cation leads  to  monkery,  but  directive  training  tends  to  the  due 
sad  proper  moral  activity  of  the  natural  inclinations.  It  is  a  pro- 
found moral  question,  which  we  are  unable  to  treat  of  properly, 
bat  which,  we  think,  is  highly  worthy  of  discussion.       C.  B.  A. 
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HAS  THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTUB.Y  BEEN,  ON  THE  WHOLE,  JUST  AND  WISE? 

▲FFIBMAnVB  ABnCLB. — HI. 

Thx  opinions  entertained  bj  different  classes  witb  respect  to 
taxation,  and  the  fair  apportionment  of  it,  must  be  consicting. 
The  landowner  is  likely  to  regard  realized  property,  and  par- 
ticularly landed  property,  as  very  much  overtaxed,  and  too  Irran- 
nously  grasped  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  thinks 
that  trade  and  its  profits  afford  a  far  more  exoelleDt  field  for  the 
operations  of  the  financier.  The  merchant,  on  the  other  haad, 
looks  on  taxation  as  the  fetters  and  bonds  of  trade,  tying  up  oapitd 
and  restricting  resources,  and  as  taking  too  deep  a  dip  into  the  un- 
certain and  unrealised  income  of  the  trafficker.  The  tradesman 
groans  under  the  nressure  of  income»tax  and  poor-rates,  and  the 
working  man  feels  nis  pleasure  saddened  by  the  chill  of  the  hand  of 
the  fis(»d  claims  made  on  beer  and  spirits,  tobacco  and  tea.  The 
comfortable  classes  grudge  to  pay,  and  the  uncomfortable  classes 
grudge  to  pay ;  and  bbth  look  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  their  natural  enemy.  This  is  a  wroDg  state  of  matters ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  correct  statement  of  the  general  impatience  of,  and 
dislike  to,  finance  as  an  infliction. 

The  finance  question  has  of  late  years  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
importance ;  and  the  future  is  likely  to  be  one  in  which  the  ques- 
tions that  have  their  foundation  in  finance  shall  become  more  and 
more  important  and  absorbing. 

In  the  year  1800  the  taxation  levied  on  the  country 
amounted  to  about  £38,000,000 ;  while  the  produce  of  the  Budget 
of  1869-70  amounts  to  nearly  double  that  sum.  In  the  same 
period  the  population  has  held  about  the  same  ratio ;  for  in  1801  it 
amounted  to  aboat  16,000,000;  and  now  it  may  bC' computed  to  be 
about  30,000,000.  These  two  facts  put  together  make  it  evident 
that  the  financial  pressure  has  not  increased  per  head  on  the 
average ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  of  the  individuals 
comprised  in  it  has  much  more  increased  than  population  and 
taxation.  Then  again,  a  great  many  elements  of  expenditure  have 
been  added  on  to  the  Governmental  outlay  than  were  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  considered  to  fall  legitimately  on  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  Education,  sanitation,  factory,  poor  law,  and 
lunatic  asylum  inspection,  Ac,  now  make  claim,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  the  taxation,  so  that  a  greater  amount  of  effective  Gt>yernment 
is  to  be  had  by  the  people  for  less  per  head  than  in  the  early  portion 
of  th^  peotury.    I;^  this  way  it  is  proved  that  the  financial  policy 
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partned  bj  the  saoeenire  ChanoeUon  of  the  Ezchoqner  (of  what- 
erer  party)  has  been,  on  the  whole,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  thoroughly  reasoned- out  political 
economj,  both  just  and  wise ;  just,  as  tending  to  equitjr,  economy, 
and  effectireness ;  and  wise,  as  controlled  by  the  desire  to  promote 
the  poaoo  and  wel£ure  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  the  home 
communi^. 

The  principles  of  taxation  which  have  been  followed  during  the 
present  century  hare  not  been  uniform ;  because  the  state  of  the 
country  has  been  much  perturbed.  The  war  against  Kapoleon,  in 
which  we  had  engaged,  as  I  think,  in  a  mistaken  view  of  inter- 
national politics,  left  not  only  a  terrible  legacy  of  debt,  but  a  more 
terrible  legacy  of  impolitic  policy,  to  the  century  in  which  we  live 
and  with  which  our  debate  is  concerned.  The  policy  is  scarcely 
ckargeable  to  our  eentury,  and  all  the  evils  brought  upon  us  by 
that  unfortunate  anti-Frenoh  crusade  form  an  exceptional  part  of 
the  conduct  of  af&irs,  and  the  complications  of  our  financial  policy 
which  it  implied  and  produced,  ought  really  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptional— if  not  exceptionable— embarrassments  brought  on  the 
country  by  the  forefathers  of  those  who  now  endure.  I  grant,  not 
only  that  that. policy  was  a  mistake,  but  the  cause  of  great  misfor- 
tone  and  much  suffering ;  but  I  point  to  the  splendid  fact,  that — 
though  the  finances  of  this  nation  were  disturbed  by  the  war  policy 
demanding  an  expenditure  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the 
century  in  the  departments  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance 
only,  of  £630,000,000,  and  by  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments — we  have  been  taken  through  the 
ordeal  safely  under  the  skilful  pQotage  of  our  Chancellors  of  the 
Bzohequer. 

Much  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  country,  too,  is  due, 
not  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  century,  but  to  the  political  im- 
policy of  the  classes  in  power.  Between  1788  and  1800  a  sum  of 
£66,000,000,  if  not  somewhat  more,  was  borrowed  upon  the  express 
understanding  that  the  aristocracy  were  to  be  specially  charged 
with  the  liquidation  of  that  debt  by  an  income-tax.  After  the 
signiag  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  the  anstoeraoy  repudiated  their 
cngagemmt,  and  tlirew  the  burden  on  the  general  community  by 
curging  it  against  1^  sinking  fund.  Mr.  Addington,  to  con- 
ciliate them,  consented  to  this  nefarious  proceeding,  and  so  began 
tke  embarrassments  of  the  century  by  a  mistake  in  general  policy 
uui  blunder  in  economics.  An  almost  similar  act  of  perfidy  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy  was  committed  in  1816,  when  they  rejected 
^  income-tax  bill  of  that  year,  and  refused  to  implement  the 
Tuiderstanding  upon  which  the  war  expenditure  was  undertaken— 
jkat  the  income-tax  should  be  continued  till  the  war- debt  was 
liquidated.  The  financial  policy  of  this  country,  though  burdened 
thus  by  two  traitorous  acts,  was  spccessful  in  keeping  up  the  credit 
of  the  nation,  and  the  greed  of  the  aristocracy  only  increased  the 
mitmtj  of  the  demand  of  the  people  to  extend  the  representation 
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as  widely  as  the  area  of  taxation  was  extended.  The  Seform 
agitation  came  out  of  the  treachery  of  the  noblesse. 

The  financial  policy  followed  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  just 
and  wise  because  it  stipulated  that  the  rich  should  bear  the  expense, 
and  see  it  thoroughly  and  honestly  cleared  off.  The  policy  of  the 
aristocracy  in  repudiating  their  solemn  engagements  was  neither 
just  nor  wise.  But  the  entire  tendency  of  the  taxation  of  this 
century  has  been  to  press  as  tenderly  as  possible  on  the  lower 
clssses,  and  to  put  the  heayier  burdens  of  the  State  upon  the 
aristocracy.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  which 
was  itself  mainly  a  protestation  of  the  middle  classes  against  the 
impoRition  practised  by  the  aristocracy  on  them  in  the  matter  of 
tsxation,  the  greater  portion  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  has  been  employed  in  discovering  the  means  by 
which  trade  and  commerce  could  be  unfettered  from  the  fiscal 
burdens  aud  revenue  restrictions  placed  upon  it,  and  in  gradually 
taking  from  the  back  of  industry  the  heavy  loads  of  imposts  which 
it  had  been  forced  to  bear.  One  favourable  tendency,  too,  has 
been  to  put  those  taxes  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  industry  to  bear 
upon  such  articles  as  may  be  regarded  as  non-essential  to  healthy 
lite,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  escaped  from  by  the  poor  at 
their  option  through  not  using  the  taxed  articles;  as  spirits, 
tobacco,  Ac. 

One  wise  and  just  measure  has  been  introduced  into  finance  since 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  lessened  by  the  Beform  Bill 
of  1832,  namely,  that  we  should  pay  for  our  wars  ourselves.  Tiiia 
was  only  partially  done  in  our  early  Chinese,  Persian,  and  Afghan 
wars,  but  it  has  been  pretty  successfully  insisted  on  in  the  Crimean, 
the  Indian,  the  recent  Chinese  and  Persian,  and  the  Abyssinian 
wars.  This  has  the  good  effect  of  inducing  caution  in  getting  into 
ouarrels,  and  of  testing  the  principle  and  earnestness  of  the  people 
•during  its  continuance.  Our  Crimean  war  cost  about  £80,(XX),000, 
and  our  Abyssinian  one  about  £9,000,000.  Both  perhaps  were 
foolish  wars,  and  certainly  thej  cost  a  great  deal  or  money ;  bat 
with  the  finance  policy  of  the  aristocracy— the  policy  of  loans — they 
might  both  have  been  carried  on  much  longer,  out  at  a  much  more 
extravagant  rate.  Few  things  are  so  carelessly  used  as  borrowed 
money ;  few  circumstances  induce  so  much  meanness  as  the  staving 
of  debt,  and  hence  the  trader's  plan  of  making  the  year  bear  the 
year's  expenses  is  a  wise  and  just  one,  umess  in  exceptional 
oircumstauces,  such  as  the  introduction  of  telegraphic  postal 
communication  and  the  reduction  capable  of  being  made  on  taxes 
bearing  prejudicially  on  trade,  commerce,  and  progress,  especially 
educational  progress. 

H.  K.  has  so  fully  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  in  his 
excellent  and  elaborate  paper,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enter  into  that  matter.  I  think  "  Samuel "  has  mistaken  banking 
for  finance  under  his  first  heading,  and  arrangements  entered  into 
for  the  conyenience  of  commerce  instead  of  revenue.    And  he  has. 
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in  fact,  forgotten  or  neglected  the  important  reality  that  the  finance 
policy  of  the  Chancellors  really  enlarges  the  currency  by  the  isine 
of  exchequer  bonds  and  other  securities.  Again,  the  iBank  Charter 
Act  is  rather  a  trade  than  a  finance  measure ;  and  to  our  mind  the 
only  relevant  argument  adduced  by  *'  Samuel "  is  the  preponderance 
of  indirect  over  direct  taxation.  On  this  I  would  observe,  1st,  that  it 
if  highly  advantageous  that  some  indirect  and  optional  taxation 
shoald  be  capable  of  being  used  b^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  2nd,  that  as  far  as  possible  in  wisdom  and  with  justice  direct 
taxation  is  being  adopted.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  I  may 
consider  myself  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Jinancial  policy  of 
the  century  has  on  the  whole  been  both  wise  and  just,  considerate 
sod  commendable.  A.  F.  L. 

VXOATIVl  ABTICLB.— III. 

I  BB8DMB  the  argument  which,  from  pressure  of  space,  as  some 
intelligent  readers  may  have  observed,  was,  under  editorial  neces- 
sity, somewhat  abruptlv  broken  off  at  page  206.  I  there  affirmed 
that,  though  the  com  laws  had  been  nominaUy  repealed,  the  tax 
had  virtually  been  reimposed  on  the  same  product  by  the  high  taxa- 
tion levied  on  spirits  and  malt  liquors.  The  highness  of  the  tax  on 
spirits  is  undeniable ;  but  there  has  been  a  dispute  in  Parliament 
•mce  my  paper  was  written,  in  which  Mr.  Feilden,  member  for  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  affirmed  that  the  cost  of  the  malt-taz 
amounted  to  70  per  cent.,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  it 
was  five  years  ago  20  per  cent.  This  latter  statement  gives  only 
the  tax  on  malt,  but  it  does  not  include  the  tax  on  beer.  For  the 
pnrpose  of  my  argument,  however,  the  latter  statement  is  quite 
enough.  I  amrm  that  that  system  of  finance  is  unjnst  which  levies 
20  per  cent,  on  the  poor  man's  beer,  while  it  contents  itself  with 
imposing  or  demanding  only  5  per  cent,  on  the  rich  man's  cham- 
pi^e ;  and  which,  whue  nominally  abolishing  a  corn-tax,  virtually 
reimposes  it  on  the  same  class  as  a  malt-tax,  a  beer>tax,  and  taxes 
on  spirits  of  various  sorts ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  taxes  on 
TOes  have  been  made  all  but  nominal.  Brewers*  licences,  pub- 
licans' licences.  &o.,  are  other  items  in  connection  with  this  re- 
iapotition  of  the  food-taxes  under  the  form  of  beverage-taxes  on 
the  working  classes  of  the  empire. 

The  principles  of  finance  have  frequently.  I  am  afraid,  been 
sacrificed  to  tne  neces.sities  of  the  financier.  It  has  often  been  the 
lot  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  require  to  **  get  money  " 
without  any  very  well-defined  principle  for  levying  it  except  the 
principle  of  doing  his  duty  by  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
time.  In  this  way  and  on  this  account  financial  operations  have 
fallen  into  moral  disrepute  among  men,  and  the  idea  of  ex])odiency 
rather  than  principle  has  come  to  be  attached  to  the  means  by 
which  the  fiscal  levies  are  msde.  From  this  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  want  of  fixed  principles  in  the  allocation  of  taxation 
"we  derive  the  trick-suggesting  term  for  Uie  management  of  money- 
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diffiooltiea — "  to  finance,"  and  the  semi-alang  connotation  of  tlie 
▼erb  "  to  financier "  as  applied  to  the  management  of  limited 
liability  companies,  &e.  On  this  aceonnt  we  think  it  is  a  Tery 
legitimate  inquiry  which  has  been  put  before  us  in  the  present 
debate — Has  the  financial  policy  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
present  century  been,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  jnstP  This  nrings 
directly  into  Tiew  the  idea  of  principles  as  opposed  to  expediency, 
and  opens  up  to  onr  minds  at  once  the  proper  theoretical  basis  of 
taxation  and  the  practical  application  of  these  principles,  so  as  best 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  G^oremment  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

I  hold  as  a  pnnciple  that  taxation,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  fairly, 
honourably,  and  judiciously  imposed.  It  ought  neyer  to  be  for- 
gotten that  those  who  benefit  most  from  the  institutions  of  GrOTem- 
ment  and  all  the  means  taken  for  the  stability  of  things  as  they  are^ 
are  the  rich.  The  poor  can  scarcely,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  made  much  worse  than  they  are — working  at  low  wages,  exposed 
to  many  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  scarcely  ever  able  to  hope  to  rise 
beyond  a  passing  fair  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  body.  Change 
of  goyemment ;  nay,  even  revolution  itself  might  benefit,  it  could 
not  very  materially  alter  for  the  worse,  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
But  the  rich— to  how  much  change  and  evil  would  they  be  exposed 
if  the  policy  of  things  were  changed,  and  Government  to  become 
unstable  or  property  insecure.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  rich  ought 
to  bear  the  superior  weight  of  taxation;  they  get  the  greater 
number  of  the  blessings  of  peace  snd  the  enjoyments  of  prosperity. 
It  behoves  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  finances  to  see 
that  trade  ia  not  checked  and  prosperity  is  not  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  injudicious  imposition  of  tne  burdens  of  the  revenue.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  taxation  of  the  country  has  not  been  thus  judiciously 
levied,  and  hence  we  are  inclined  to  deny  that  the  financial  policy 
of  the  half  century  has  been  just  and  wise. 

The  financial  policy  inaugurated  by  t^e  passing  of  the  new  Poor 
Law  was  not  only  unwise,  but  unjust.  It  was  unwise  because  it 
recognised  pauperism  as  a  permanent  burden  upon  society,  but 
brought  the  pressure  of  the  support  of  the  poor  tar  more  heavily 
upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich ;  thus  crushing  the  poor  down 
into  the  grade  of  pauperism,  and  making  resistance  to  the  rushing 
on  of  want  like  an  armed  man  upon  the  homes  of  the  poor  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  virtuous  or  politic.  It  was  unjust  too,  inasmuch  as 
property  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  proper  almoner  of  desti- 
tution. Indeed,  the  ancient  institutions  of  propertry  were  regarded 
as  apportioning  the  rights  thereof  to  be  fourfold— one-fourth 
for  tne  Sovereign  as  an  scknowledgment,  and  in  lieu  of  feudal 
service,  one-fourth  for  the  Church  and  the  charities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  one- fourth  for  labour,  roads,  &c.,  and  one-fourth  for  the  per- 
sonal portion  of  the  owner  as  the  holder  of  the  property  for  the 
behoof  of  the  State  snd  t^e  interests  of  the  State.  Thus  we  have 
retained  a  residuary  population  of  the  useless  and  often  the  de- 
praved as  the  pensioners  of  society,  while  the  enterprising  and  the 
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vwfiil  bare  been  compeDed  to  "  hWe  off"  by  emigration  beoaose 
iSts  duties  of  tbe  landed  gentry  had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and  the 
State  undertook  in  its  financial  policy  to  make  the  general  popula- 
tion pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  x>oor  to  the  relief  of  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  had  formerly  lain.  This  casting  of  the  support 
of  the  poor  on  the  poor,  this  stigmatising  of  porer^  as  a  crime  and 
the  erection  of  poor  law  bastiles  as  workhouses  for  its  punish- 
ment, gaye  a  great  impetus  to  Chartism,  which  even  the  make- 
weight of  the  penny  post  could  not  materially  lessen.  That  the 
limit  of  taxation  had  been  over  past  was  made  erident  by  the 
Mure  of  the  Eerenue  in  1887-8  a  miUioo  and  a  half;  io  1838-9 
half  a  million ;  in  1839-40  a  million  and  a  half;  in  1840-1  two  mil- 
HonB ;  in  1841-2  two  millions  and  a  half  in  round  numbers.  Our 
financial  policy  had  brought  trade  to  a  state  of  stagnation,  and 
spread  a  distress  which  gare  Chartism  power,  increased  the  hate- 
fbbess  of  the  poor  law  bastiles  to  the  poor,  and  the  burden  of  tbe 
poor  laws  upon  the  struggling.  Here  m  tbe  failure  of  recuperatiTe 
finance  we  see  that  the  taxation  had  been  pushed  to  its  utmoflt. 
This  was  particularly  seen  in  1840,  when  Mr.  Baring,  in  his  endea- 
Tour  to  secure  an  equilibrium  between  rerenue  and  expenditure, 
increased  the  duties  on  almost  erery  article ;  and  gained,  instead  of 
two  millions,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  By  the  logic  of 
&ct8  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  opposite  method ;  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  propose  a  general  reduction  of  customs  duties. 

In  Uie  emergency  of  finance  Sir  Sobert  Peel  made  his  **  earnest 
appeal  to  the  possessors  of  property"  to  adopt  and  endure  an 
income  tax,  in  order  that  he  might  attempt  some  commercial 
reforms,  and  endearour  to  re-stimolate  industry.  This  was  a  just 
and  wise  proposal ;  but  it  was  neither  justly  nor  wisely  carried  out. 
It  was  decreed  that  every  person  having  an  income  of  more  than 
£160  should  be  taxed  on  tnat  income ;  but  (1)  no  distinction  was 
drawn  between  an  earned  and  oertain  income  secured  by  existing 
property  and  an  unearned  and  uncertain  income,  exposed  to  all  the 
flaetuations  of  commercial  life  and  the  risks  of  wealth ;  (2)  the  tax 
was  imposed  without  graduation— a  similar  sum  being  charged  in 
bulk  on  the  whole  income ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  lower 
incomes  which  lie  close  upon  the  confines  of  poverty,  the  tax 
Aould  have  been  light,  and  the  heavy  portion  ought  to  have  fallen 
<m  the  superabundant  cash  and  capital  of  those  who  had  large 
incomes ;  (3)  it  was  so  imposed  that,  while  it  was  nominally  levied 
on  the  propertied,  it  was  really  levied  on  the  industrial  classes, 
because  it  was  imposed  upon  industrial  and  earned  incomes,  as  well 
as  on  unrealized  and  unlaboured-for  receipts.  It  was  thus  unjust 
and  unwise. 

Bat  the  case  has  become  much  worse  since  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
wduoed  the  level  of  the  incidence  of  this  tax  to  £100,  for  tbe  class 
which  receives  such  an  income  is  in  no  sense  a  propertied  class ;  but 
an  often  an  over-burdened  class,  having  graver  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses ^an  the  members  of  the  working  classes.    Nothing  can 
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make  the  income  tax  jast  and  wise  which  does  not  recognise  large 
exemptions  on  the  ground  of  pressure  upon  income — which  does 
not  distinguish  between  income  derivable  from  property,  and  that 
resulting  from  toil — and  which  if*  not  so  graduated  as  to  fall  lightly 
on  the  poor  man's  income  of  £100  and  the  rich  mtn's  incoaie  of 
£50,000  or  £100,000.  On  the  former  the  cost  of  liring  necessitates 
pressure  up  to  the  last  farthing ;  on  the  latter  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily do  so.  Besides  that,  nearly  on  the  margin-line,  not  only  is 
the  pressure  of  the  direct  taxation  seyere,  but  the  incidence  of  in- 
direct taxation  is  as  hard  upon  the  small-inoomed  payer  of  direct 
taxation  as  on  the  non-payer,  whose  income  is  practically  larger, 
because  paid  at  more  frequent  interrals,  and  therefore  able  to  be 
used  with  greater  economy.  The  £100  income-tax  payer,  who 
gets  his  salary  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  loses,  in  interest  of  roonej 
and  in  charges  for  accommodation,  a  large  amount  of  even  his 
small  income,  which  a  man  receiving  weekly  wages  does  not  require 
to  do. 

Besides,  see  how  the  promises  of  financiers  fade  almost  as  soon  as 
made.  I  have  already  instanced  the  engagement  of  the  rich  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  anti-revolution  war  debt.  I  have  also 
noted  the  speedy  chsnge  of  the  incidence  of  the  income-tax  from 
£150  to  £100.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  exempt  Ireland  from 
the  income-tax ;  but,  in  lien  of  it,  raised  the  spirit  tax  that  it  might 
be  equalized  with  that  of  England,  and  increased  the  stamp  duties 
in  Ireland  for  the  same  purpose.  Now  Ireland  pays  not  only  the 
increased  spirit  and  stamp  duties,  but  the  income-tax  as  well.  And 
again,  the  income-tax  was  proposed  as  a  temporary  expedient- 
promise  has  been  frequently  noade  of  its  speedy  extinction ;  bat 
ever  the  future  bears  the  promise,  the  present  never  reaps  the 
result. 

In  1836  Sir  Bobert  Feel  warned  the  agricultural  party  against 
changing  "  the  light  pressure  of  a  malt-tax  for  the  scourge  of  a 
property -tax,"  but  we  have  now  to  bear  both;  we  have  to  do 
penance  by  scourging  under  the  latter,  and  we  have  to  suffer  minor 
evils  by  heightening  of  price  and  interference  with  industry  through 
the  former.  These  are  instances  in  which  the  financial  policy  of 
this  country  has  been  undoubtedly  neither  just  nor  vrise. 

Indeed,  the  fact  is  that  the  greater  part  of  our  financial  legisla- 
tion has  been  gone  into  at  haphazard ;  and  nothing  is  so  singular  as 
the  series  of  elaborate  mis-calculations  which  most  of  our  great 
budgets  show.  The  long  array  of  figures  which  tell  of  expectations 
formed,  contrasted  with  the  equally  long  array  of  figures  proTing 
that  these  expec?tations  have  not  been  realized,  is  very  smgular. 
We  have  deficits  of  half  millions  anticipated,  and  surpluses  of  mil- 
lions resulting;  we  have  surpluses  of  millions  calcuutted  for,  and 
deficits  of  millions  falling  out.  We  know  of  nothing  which  would 
be  so  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  results  in  the  present  ^y  as 
the  issuing  of  a  commission  for  the  entire  revision  of  our  financial 
system.    If  this  were  done,  we  might  have  some-«hance  of  getting 
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wi^e  and  jaet  principles  of  finance  determined  on.  At  prenent  tbe 
whole  financial  scheme  in  a  congeries  of  fniessee  and  ezperimenta 
bolstered  np  by  borrowings  and  constantly  fMilin^  attempts  to 
phift  the  burden  which  has  pressed  for  a  time  on  one  party  in  (tie 
State  to  the  shoulders  of  another,  so  that  they  may  havo  their  turn 
of  hein^  galled.  Haphazard  finance  can  neither  be  just  nor  wise; 
and  finance  not  resting  on  fixed  and  well  thought-out  priaciples  is 
nerer  likely  to  be  either. 

I  scarcely  think  that  H.  K.  is  justified  in  so  jauntily  setting 
out  with  the  idea  that  an  inquiry  into  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
tbe  financial  policy  of  this  country  in  the  present  century  should  be 
set  down  as  one  eeL»\\y  able  to  be  treated  of  under  the  single  head 
of  the  utility  of  free  trade.  What  has  free  trade  to  do  with  a  fact 
like  this  ? — we  pay  seventy-nine  vice-admirali«,  only  four  of  whom 
are  at  sea  ;  we  keep  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rear-admirals, 
only  nine  of  whom  "  seem  to  be  doing  anything ; "  and  we  pay 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  captain^,  and  have  only  sixty-one 
afloai!  What  are  the  rest  doing?  Simply  drawing  their  pay,  and 
proving  what  fools  we  are  to  toil  and  strive  and  pay  in  this  manner, 
simply  because  we  are  told  year  after  year  to  do  it.  If  H.  K.  had 
called  this  polite  political  freebooting  he  might  have  been  near  the 
mark,  but  hee  trade— !  Yet  this  fact  ha<  a  good  deal  to  do  w  ith 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  as  Mr.  Lowe  would  readily  tell 
him,  for  he  must  find  that  economy  in  the  navy  is  not  easily 
attainable  while  such  claims  are  made  on  him.  The  army,  it  is  well 
known,  is  nearly  if  not  altogether  as  bad  in  the  number  of  useless 
claimants  of  pay  and  preferment,  while  in  many  other  departments 
of  the  public  service  tnere  are  faults  to  be  amended  and  follies  to  be 
docked  oflT— matters,  these,  which  are  quite  wide  of  the  free  trade 
question,  but  most  truly  very  closely  connected  with  the  financial 
policy  of  the  country.  The  curse  ot  our  finance  has  been  wasteful 
extravagance  and  a  one-sided  and  oppressive  burdening  of  the 
poorer  tax-payers.  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  as  I  write,  to  claim 
Mr.  Lowe  as  an  advocate  of  the  negative  side  of  this  debate, 
in  proof  of  which  I  quote  from  the  peroration  of  his  Budget 
spedch : — 

'*  I  will  now  point  out  one  moral.  The  secret  of  all  this  euoceet  it  the 
■implest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  nothing  on  earth  but  economy,  and 
I  hope  that  theYact  that  our  finances  have  got  into  an  easier  ptate  will  not 
be  thought  a  reason  why  the  House  should  not  give  us  in  the  cause 
of  economy  the  same  support  that  they  Iiave  given  us  hitherto.  I  see  no 
Ksson  for  us  to  desist  from  the  same  operations  that  have  resulted  so 
iitisfactorily  before.  I  am  sure  that  we  cannot  better  discharge  the  trust 
reposed  in  us  than  by  lightening  as  far  as  possible  the  burdens  of  our 
feUow-Bubjects,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  consider  that  it 
is  not  merely  by  talking  of  economy  that  these  things  are  performed,  but 
thtt  there  are  some  things  required  of  them  as  well  as  from  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  pubho  expenditure,  namely,  to  lay  down  to  yourselves 
clearly  and  distinctly  what  is  the  real  and  legitimate  province  of  Govern- 
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ment,  and  make  a  rule  nerer  to  foroe  anythiog  bejond  that.  Bj  aating  m 
that  way  you  will  giTO  more  atrength  and  power  to  the  Goremment,  and 
reflect  more  honour  upon  the  Houae,  than  bj  any  of  the  most  SmUiant 
triumphs  of  oratory  and  legislation." 

How  well  the  opener  of  this  debate  on  the  negatire  side  contrasts 
with  H.  K*8  narrow  view !  H.  K.  giyes  xu  a  sort  of  Vidimus— 
useful  enough  in  its  way,  and  Tsluable,  no  donbt,  for  its  matter, 
although  nearly  irrelevant  to  the  debate— of  free  trade  and  its 
results ;  but  "  Samuel "  arraigns  the  affirmatives  on  three  eoonts. 
He  certainly  makes  a  good  argument  against  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  our  financiers.  An  eminent  authority  on  finance 
once  told  the  writer  that  a  paper  far  more  interesting  than  a  noTel 
could  be  written  on  "  The  Curiosities  of  Taxation."  I  am  myself 
unable  to  supply  this  matter,  but  Mr.  Lowe  evidently  agrees  with 
my  informant,  for  he  got  not  a  few  cheers  from  the  House  of 
Commons  when  he  was  detailing  the  absurdities  of  the  stamp  laws, 
and  what  might  be  called  in  general  the  grievance  finance  whidi 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  had  invented — the  stillmaker's  licence, 
the  card  licence,  soapmakers*  licences,  &c.,  most  of  which  were 
foolish  and  many  of  tnem  unjust  as  well  as  inexpedient,  for  they 
cost  far  too  much  to  collect.  They  were  not  remunerative,  but 
they  were  annoying.  I  complain  that  the  financial  policy  of 
the  country  during  the  century  has  not  been  govemea  by  any 
general,  well-thougnt-out  set  of  principles;  that  it  has  been 
oppressive  to  the  poor ;  and  that  it  has  transgresled  the  true  lawl 
of  equity.  F.  M. 


MoDSBH  Eesbaboh  akd  CiLBSDS.— What  modem  research  haa  done  is 
to  extend  vastly  our  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  the  Bcr^)tural  writers, 
and  of  the  circumstances  imder  which  they  wrote.  Let  every  iota  of  the 
knowledge  thus  aoquired  be  applied  to  correct  and  improve  oar  idea  of 
Scripture  as  a  whole,  our  conception  of  its  unity,  our  estimate  of  what  it 
denounces,  what  it  enunciates,  what  it  enjoins.  To  take  a  verse  from  a 
spritual  lyric,  and  fit  it  into  your  logical  mosaic  beside  a  verse  f^m  a 
doctrinal  Epistle,  without  regarding  the  context  in  either  case,  is  absurd 
and  pernicious ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the  orchestral  music  of  Scrip- 
ture has  no  central  harmony,  no  certain  sound,  no  grand  rhythmic  unity. 
Away  with  this  cant  about  intellectual  formulas  and  systems.  If  the  in- 
tellectual formulas  are  wrong,  break  them  up  and  cast  them  away.  If  the 
systems  are  outworn  or  unsound,  let  their  fragments  be  carted  off,  as  men 
cart  off  the  stones  of  ruins,  to  be  built  up  into  modern  habitations  which 
still  keep  out  the  rain.  Calvin's  « Institutio  "  appears  to  us  as  a  syste* 
matiaation  of  scriptural  truth,  on  a  level,  viewed  as  an  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, with  Newton's  systematisation  of  astronomical  law ;  but  in  looking 
at  Scripture  we  would  be  no  more  trammelled  by  the  system  of  CWrin, 
than  in  contemplating  the  heavens  we  would  be  trammelled  by  the  system 
of  Newton.  ' 
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HAS  THE  AGE  OF  SATIBIST8  PASSED  AWAYP 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB.— II. 

Wit  is  dying  out  from  among  us ;  sensationalism  is  getting  the 
mastery    orer   us.       We    are  becoming  as  dull   as    ditchwater 
in  company.    Conversation  is  an  accomplishment  almost  as  little 
eoltiyated  now  as  letter  writing.  We  grind  puns  without  pungency, 
merely  to  be  grinned  at.    Nobody  now  jests  at  soars ;  everybody 
is  scared  if  a  jest  be  but  attempted  m  the  polite  conventional  socie^ 
of  our  time.    Slang  has  got  the  better  of  satire,  and  wttgerie  or 
monkeyishnesB  has  taken  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  lively' 
raillery  of  the  wits.     We  hoard  every  peppercorn  of  seeming  wit 
for  the  comic  periodicals,  magazines  of  the  manufactured  article, 
museums  of  contorted  and  distorted  word?  and  sounds,  but  sadly 
wanting  in  the  fine  flavoured  acerbity  of  a  genuine  jest.      Joe 
MiUerisms  spun  into  bab-y-ish  millinery,  old  jokes  done  brown,  and 
*'  Lemon  "  "  Punch  "  down  done  to  insipidity  of  spirit.    Who  will 
undertake  to  adjudicate  on  the  worth  of  the  wit  of  Judy?    Taking 
ail  our  comic  periodicals  together,  I  am  afraid  that  they  wotdd 
scarcely    afibrd   "a  groatsworth  of  wit"  to  any  one,  however 
Greene.     Our  plays  when  they  intend  to  be  comical  are  satyrieal, 
not  satirical.   "  Formosa  "  and  *'  Dundreary  "  can  scarcely  compete 
with"  The  Behearsal"and**Hurlythrumbo/'or'*BozandCox"with 
''  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."    Our  wit  expends  itself  not  in  jests,  but 
burlesques,  travesties,  or  screaming  farces,  where  the  main  in- 
cidents are  vulgarly  ludicrous  and  mere  property  incongruities. 
Actors  now  do  not  act,  but  transact,  and  writers  of  humorous 
poetry  put  very  little  of  Juvenal's  pithiness.  Pope's  serene  but 
severe  stinging,  or  even  Byron's  well- simulated  rage  and  courage, 
into  their  verse.   It  was  not  so  in  the  olden  time ;  we  had  then  wit 
that  was  terse  and  striking,  and  in  our  comedies  and  farces  we  had 
wit  that  was  startling  and  sterling. 

We  have  lost  OTen  the  art  of  nicknaming,  that  art  in  which  the 
ill-nature  of  man  becomes  linked  to  wit  and  induces  it  to  condense 
hate  into  "the  tersest  compactness  of  the  epigram,"  or  roll  up 
dislike  along  with  humour.  We  are  grown  so  civilized  and  so 
courteous  tlut  satirists  cannot  live  among  us,  and  even  anonymous 
bitterness  is  disliked.  It  is  true  that  some  people  have  been  able 
to  write  about  the  Assimeum,  the  Saturday  Reviler,  the  Chimes, 
and  Mourning  Post,  but  these  are  not  attractive  or  provocative  of 
1870.  3  b 
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"  Sport  that  wrinkled  care  diTides, 
Or  Laughter  holding  both  her  sides.** 

Oars  is  an  a^e  of  co-admiratioa  and  limited  liability  praise.  We 
form  cliques  with  each  other,  bnt  we  more  frequently  ignore  than 
sneer,  and  if  we  do  sneer  we  do  it  very  much  on  the  sly. 

Hazlitt  was  almost  the  last  of  oar  great  prose  satirists.  Dooglu 
Jerrold  was  perhaps  our  most  distinguished  modern  dramatic 
censor  morum.  I  suppose  even  the  most  sceptical  person  in  re^;ard 
to  modem  wit  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  capital  punishment  if  he 
refused  to  regard  Byron,  Brough,  and  A'  Becket  as  of  higher  grade 
than  punsters.  Do  we  admit  Kennealy  or  Austin  to  be  satirists? 
The  former  has  coarseness  and  force,  but  has  he  the  quirky  essence 
of  eood  spirits — witP  The  latter  has  spleen  but  little  splendour, 
ana  is  he  not  rather  giyen  to  whine  about  himself  than  to  make 
others  wince  P  The  fibre  of  his  verse  is  not  strong  enough  to  form 
the  tissue  of  satire.  Walter  Siiyage  Landor  of  course  belongs  to  a 
past  age,  and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  aebate. 
Perhaps  the  affirmative  may  quote  Disraeli ;  but  are  his  sarcasm 
and  his  biting  criticism  satire  or  raillery  P  Is  combative  arrogance 
not  more  observable  in  his  writings  and  speeches  than  the  keen 
causticity  of  severe  truth  P  £.  Fielding  refers  to  Punch,  but  Punch 
is  in  his  dotage  and  has  of  late  shown  strong  signs  of  having  reason 
on  his  side  for  his  lampoons  on  the  Permissive  BiU.  indeed, 
the  number  of  rivals  rising  up  around  the  man  of  jokes  shows  that 
many  think  that  it  is  weak  punch. 

It  would  surely  require  a  great  stretch  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  satire  to  include  Lord  Lytton  I  amon^  the  satirists. 
His  "New  Timon"  contains  some  bitters  and  bile,  but  the  old 
"  Timon  "  was  an  embittered  spirit,  and  no  satire  could  be  greater 
than  the  name  given  to  the  gin  and  ginger  rhymes  of  the  Bulwerian 
satire!  Then  to  think  of  Tennyson  being  lugged  in  as  a  satirist! 
The  silver-bell  jin«le  of  tiie  Tennysonian  verse  could  never  be  used 
for  satire ;  it  would  not  ring  out  at  all.  Oh,  no !  we  cannot  now 
speak  in  the  splendid  strain  of  the  satire  schools.  Now  and  again 
one  professing  to  be  a  plain  speaker  may  chatter  scandal,  but  there 
is  too  much  politeness  on  the  surface  of  society  to  permit  of  satire. 
We  speak  too  often  "with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness "  to  show  the  scornful  its  own  image.  We  nave  too  little 
honourable  honesty,  too  little  power  of  withstaoding  to  the  face 
the  enemies  of  society  and  social  order.  We  do  not  want  material 
for  satire,  but  we  want  tke  moral  courage  and  the  brilliancy 
of  spirit  to  scathe  with  the  shining  &re  of  ridicule  and  satiric  song 
the  vileness  and  vice  of  our  times.  We  think,  on  the  whole — untU 
our  opponents  furnish  us  with  a  list — we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  tbo  age  of  satirists,  like  that  of  chivalry,  is  gone.      A.  C.  S. 
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Thb  ftge  of  latire  is  not  likeiy  to  pass  away  so  long  as  theie  are 
hmka  in  man,  moral  condemnation  felt  in  tke  mind ;  and  the 
iiolination  exists  in  the  hnman  spirit  to  lash  the  vices  and  the 
fdlies  of  men.  Satire  is  not  a  mere  makeshift,  like  dotiiefy  which 
sre  a  s<»rt  of  deeent  way  of  eorering  np  defeots.  Onite  the 
opposite.  Satire  mhs  the  ^ding  o£f,  snd  strips  away  the  finery 
im  which  man  endeavonrs  to  hide  the  deformities  m  his  moral  nature. 
It  BMkes  short  w<m^  with— 

**  ISiote  troahlasome  diBgoises  which  we  wesr  " 

orer  oor  thoughts  and  around  our  hearts.  The  millinery  of 
diaracter  possesses  no  prifilege  from  its  effacing  if  not  defacing 
fingers.  It  wishes  to  get  close  to  the  soul,  and  to  get  at  the 
tmth ;  and  it  refuses  to  accept  of  appearance  for  the  reality,  or  to 
SMOciate — 

**  Wisdom  with  periwigs,  cassocks  with  grace, 
Ooarage  with  swords,  gentility  with  kkoe.** 

"Great  is  truth,''  shouts  satire,  "and  it  will  prerail;"  and 
falsehood  is  wesk,  puny,  worthless,  and  despicable,  and  it  would 
be  ill  for  the  wwld  should  it  acquire  fertility  or  abundanoe,  there- 
fore we  shall  laugh  it  out  of  countenance,  and  seom  it  into  banish- 
ment. Place  it  on  the  pillory  and  raise  the  shout  of  derision 
szeund  it,  and  blow  the  trumpet  of  despite  wherever  it  is  found, 
10  that  the  base  thinfi;  may  evanish* 

Satire  is  a  good  tiling  in  the  moral  universe.  It  has  an  undying 
import  and  fimction.  In  its  essence  it  is  a  contrast  between  right 
ind  wrong ;  so  as  to  kindle  anger  against  the  latter,  and  awake 
reversnoe  and  admiration  of  the  former.  It  is  the  product  and 
issue  of  a  high  and  holy  hatred  of  the  mean,  the  hypocritical  and 
the  diahonourable,  and  of  a  lively  indignation  ai^ainrt  anything  that 
violates  the  UMml  and  the  proper.  We  have  been  endowed  by 
nature  irith  the  powers  of  praise  and  blame, — the  ability  **  to  show 
virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image ;"  and  satire  is  the 
mesne  by  which  we  turn  the  edge  of  the  tongue  against  the  un- 
wemly  and  the  vile.  When  we  can  conceive  a  high  principle  and 
then  pereeive  a  dereliction  from  it,  we  feel  inclined  to  shift  the 
sonshme  from  shixun^  on  it,  and  to  set  the  chill  mist  of  freesing 
leom  to  fiisten  on  it  and  to  bite  its  bitterness  into  it.  The  de- 
formed and  haggsrd  actual  which  we  see  compels  our  thoughts  to 
go  upward  to  me  high  and  true  ideal,  and  when  we  look  upon  this 
picture  and  on  that,  disdsin  is  inevitable.  The  age  of  satire  cannot 
pass  awsy  till  the  af(e  of  moral  distinctions  i>alls  and  fades.  But 
so  long  as  man  retams  his  place  as  a  moral  b^ng,  he  cannot  avoi^ 
desiring  to  sink  the  i|;noble  into  contempt  under  th^  weiglit  o<' 
ridicule— and  this  desire  is  the  very  begetter  of  satire.  jiOOgle 
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Among  the  Batirists  of  our  day  a  first  place  must  be  accorded  to 
the  great  hater  and  noble  denouncer  of  shams  and  simulacra  of 
puppets  and  poppets, — Thomas  Carljle,  the  finest  of  the  sons  of 
men  for  sooomng  rillany  and  hootmg  off  the  hypocrite  and  the 
pretender.  He  it  is  who  has  brought  the  *'  clothes  philosophy  "  of 
appearance  into  disre|)ate,  and  blighted  to  the  very  core  the  make- 
belieTe  of  our  age.  His  is  a  satirical  pen,  which  acts  like  the  sword 
of  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  days  of  this  worthy, 
luxury  had  got  so  prevailing  that  the  breeches  of  the  fashionable 
sometimes  contained  as  msny  as  two  hundreds  yards  of  silk. 
Joachim  II.  disliked  this  show  of  bravery,  this  silken  fulness  and 
foolishness,  and  strove  to  abate  its  enormity.  He  clothed  his 
hangman  in  this  outrageous  garb,  as  a  satire,  but  that  passed  un- 
heeded. One  day,  however,  when  one  of  the  high  solemnities  of 
the  Church,  was  going  on,  and  the  mighty  men  of  braggadocio, 
dressed  in  these  bagged  and  baggagy  breeches,  were  met  in 
the  greatness  of  their  paraphernalia  in  large  numbers  at  the 
festival,  Joachim  marked  out  one  of  those  flaunting  wind-bags,  and 
stretching  OTer,  sword  in  hand,  he  cut  the  girder  which  held  the 
hated  article  up ;  and  behold,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  the 
wearer  was  inexpressibly  untrussed,  for  they  fell  all  down  about 
his  heels.  Carlyle,  in  a  similar  manner,  outs  sheer  into  the  enor- 
mities of  our  age,  and  performs  the  doty  of  a  satirist. 

Bobert  Browning  is  another  of  our  modem  satirists.  What  is 
"  The  Bing  and  the  Book  "  bat  a  biting  satire  on  the  cloak  of 
maliciousness  so  often  worn  in  the  world,  and  the  delight  in 
scandal  which  the  sge  evinces.  There  is  a  most  intense  satiriesl 
dash  in  his  late  wi&'s  "  Aurora  Leigh."  Among  the  satirists  of 
our  time,  too,  are  Bichard  H.  Home,  Philip  James  Bailey,  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  Lord  Lytton,  Charles  Mackay,  Thomas  Cooper 
the  Chartist ;  and  of  those  who  have  but  recently  passed  away  we 
may  mention  W.  E.  Aytonn  and  Thackeray.  Yet  Walter  Sher- 
rington affirms  that  **  not  one  of  the  rising  litterateurt  of  the  day 
has  written  satires"!  (p.  53).  If  he  knew  anything  about  the 
writings  of  James  Hannay  he  would  not  have  represented  him  as 
one  who  "  has  never  attempted  to  increase  the  literature  of  satire," 
and  would  have  put  the  word  succeeded  in  the  sentence  instead. 

Besides,  in  a  large  number  of  our  literary  reviews  satire  has  be- 
come an  established  wea]^n  of  attack  upon  men,  fashions,  aims, 
and  books.  We  have  satiric  farces  like  "  Dundreary,"  dramas  like 
'*  Formosa,"  on  both  of  which  satire  has  been  largely  expended. 
Have  we  not  even  had  satiric  theology  written  by  Whately,  and 
sacred  biography  satirised  by  Benan.  The  age  of  satirists  has  not 
passed  away ;  but  the  rage  for  satire  increases  ;  hence  the  spawn 
of  so-called  comic  periodicals,  and  of  a  certain  or  uncertain  kind  of 
novel  has  such  ready  sale.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  would  try 
to  make  satire  impossible  in  our  age. 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

No  student  of  history  can  hare  failed  to  notiee  that  in  all  great 
rerolutions,  in  all  important  eras  in  a  country's  history,  although 
it  is  the  yast  mass  of  the  people  which  actually  effect  the  change, 
^ere  are  certain  guiding  spirits,  men  pos^^essing  mental  qualifica- 
tions far  superior  to  their  fellows,  and  who,  like  the  ruoder  of  a 
▼essel,  guide  the  ship  of  State  in  the  dangerous  and  stormy  seas 
through  which  she  is  passing ;  men  who,  though  they  do  not  tbem- 
selves  supply  the  physical  force  which  accomplishes  the  revolution, 
yet,*like  he  who  controls  a  mighty  engine,  they  so  regulate  and 
(hrect  the  forces  which  effect  the  change  as  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  Without  such  men  revolutions  would  be  futile, 
anarchy  and  confusion  would  render  them  ineffectual  to  accomplinh 
that  which  they  seek  to  bring  about ;  but,  with  these  men  to  take 
the  helm  of  public  affairs,  revolutions  oden  result  in  success,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  people's  desire.  It  is  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  John  Hampden,  one  of  such  men,  that  wo  now  propose  to 
ooDsider. 

Hampden  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  familv,  whose  pedigree 
eould  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Saxon  period,  and  the  estate  of 
Hampden  itself,  from  which  the  family  name  is  derived,  was  given 
to  Hampden's  ancestors  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  Doomsday  Book  as  belonging  to  one  Baldwyn  de 
Hampden. 

The  family  was  possessed  of  large  landed  estates  not  only  in 
Buckinghamshire,  but  also  in  Essex,  Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire. 
At  the  accession  of  Edward  lY.  some  of  their  estates  were  es- 
ekeated,  a«  a  punishment  for  espousing  the  Lancastrian  cause. 
£dmund  Hampden  was  a  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VII.  Another 
ancestor,  Griffith  Hampden,  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  and  represented  it  in  Parliament  in  1586.  The  eldest 
son  of  Griffith,  William  Hampden,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  and 
aont  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  John  Hampden  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William,  and  thus  was  a  cousin  of  the  Protector. 

John  Hampden  was  bom  in  London  in  1594.  His  father  dying, 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  at  an  early  age,  and  was  placed 
at  Thame  Grammar  School.  In  1609  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was 
entered  as  a  commoner  at  Magdalen  College.  There  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  abilities  and  industry,  and,  after  four 
years  of  College  life,  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  law  student. 

Clarendon  tells  us  that  at  this  period  he  indulged  in  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  age ;  we  know  however  that  he  did  not  neglect  his 
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legal  duties,  and  that  he  was  not  entirelj  indifferent  to  general 
literature ;  and  the  fact  that  he  married  his  wife  Elizabeth  in  1619 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  nerer  was  of  rery  depraTed  habits, 
or  much  given  to  the  yices  of  his  time. 

Hampden  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1620, 
as  representatiTe  of  the  borough  of  Grampound. 

The  relations  of  Hampden,  as  might  perhaps  hare  been  expected 
from  persons  in  their  position,  mixing  with  other  landed  genti^,  and 
hence  naturally  imbued  with  aristocratic  sentiments  and  prejudices, 
were  not  in  any  way  inclined  to  favour  the  ideas  of  the  popular 
party,  and  were  desirous  that  Hampden  should  strive  to  adranoe 
himself  by  seeking  favour  at  Court.  His  mother,  in  particular, 
seemed  very  anxious  for  her  son  to  obtain  a  peerage.  Hampden 
himself,  however,  did  not  desire  this  honour,  nor  did  he  diare  in 
the  opinions  or  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  relations ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  his  family,  and  against  what  some  in  his 
position  would  bave  considered  as  their  own  personal  advantage, 
Hampden,  from  his  first  entrance  into  Parliament,  attached  himself 
to  that  opposition  which  was  then  gradually  growing  and  becoming 
a  well-defined  party  in  the  State. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  those  principles  which  guided 
Hampden  through  the  whole  of  his  career.  I^o  mere  self  aggrandise- 
ment, but  the  public  good,  was  the  great  object  of  his  me.  Had 
Hampden  been  less  patriotic  and  more  selfish,  be  would  have  pre- 
ferrea  to  attach  himself  to  that  party  from  which  he  might  have 
expected  title  and  influence,  rather  than  to  that  which  he  thought 
more  likely  to  promote  the  national  welfare  and  the  general 
good. 

Hampden  sat  in  Parliament  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  but  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  political 
afiairs  during  that  period.  Although  not  by  any  means  inclined 
to  indolence,  be  saw  that,  for  the  present,  his  active  services  were 
not  required,  and  he  therefore  contented  himself  by  steadily  voting 
in  support  of  that  side  which  he  had  already  chosen,  occupying  his 
leisure  time  in  examining  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day 
and  in  diligent  study,  thus  fitting  himself  for  the  more  actire 

Solitical  life  he  was  subsequently  to  lead.    Hampden  gave  consi- 
erable  attention  to  the  local  interests  of  his  country,  and  it  was 
Seatly  owing  to  his  exertions  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
ouse   of  Commons  that  Wendover  and  three  other  boroughs 
regained  the  right  of  representation  in  Parliament. 

In  1625  James  died,  and  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  that  throne 
which  had  been  so  inefficiently  filled  by  his  father. 

A  critical  period  in  English  history  was  now  fast  approaching. 
For  some  time  there  had  been  a  continual  struggle  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament.  Like  the  territories  of  nations  which 
joined  each  other,  and  the  boundaries  of  which  were  not  wdl 
marked  out,  and  are  consequently  constant  subjects  of  dispute  and 
contest,  the  King  and  people  were  continually  disputuig  as  to 
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their  relatiTe  rights  and  priyileges.  This  dispute  mty  be  oleailf 
traced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  bat  she,  althoogh  as  fond  of 
absolute  power  as  her  father,  Henry  YIIL,  had  the  sense  to 
see  that  it  was  to  her  own  adrantage  to  concede  that  which  the 
Parliament  required.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  strmggle  still 
continued.  The  Parliament,  which  was  gradually  becoming  con- 
scious of  its  power,  was  determined  to  obtain  a  larg^  amount  both 
of  freedom  and  anthority  than  Elizabeth  had  allowed. 

In  Tain  James  stormed  and  swore ;  in  vain  he  sent  for  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tore  out  the  obnoxious  page 
which  declared  the  ri^ht  of  the  members  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
enumerated  their  Tarioos  other  priyikges ;  in  vain  he  imprisoned 
the  leading  members  of  the  opposition.  The  Parliament  was  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  his  threats,  his  passion,  and  his  punishments. 
James  was  not  the  mAn  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  their 
measures ;  for,  although  he  was  at  heart  a  tyrant,  he  had  neither 
the  stren^h  of  will  of  his  son  Charles,  nor  the  sagacity  of  his 
cousin  Elizabeth,  and  consequently  during  the  reign  of  James 
I.  the  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  results  went. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Charles  I.  became  King.  A 
monarch  more  unsuited  for  the  position  could  scarcely  have  filled 
it  Charles  had  been  educated  in  an  atmosphere  of  despotism,  he 
had  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  divine  ri^ht  of  kings  and  theur 
absolute  authority.  Under  the  tuition  of  his  father  and  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  had  imbibed  the  despotic  notions  which  James  so 
dearly  loved,  but  could  not  carry  out.  And  to  these  he  united  a 
far  larger  strength  of  will,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  amount  of 
obstinacy,  than  his  father  possessed.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  king  who  now  commenced  to  rule  over  a  people  whose  opinions 
and  desires  were  of  an  exactly  opposite  character  to  his  own ;  a 
people  determined  to  be  iree ;  a  people  demanding  more  freedom 
than  they  had  yet  obtained,  and  who  had  enjoyed  just  sufficien 
liberty  and  power  to  make  them  long  for  more.  Charles  could  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  times ;  he  failed  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
that  spirit  of  liberty  which  was  slowly  infusing  itself  into  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Kot  only  did  he  not  understand  this  desire 
for  freedom,  but---a  freauent  result  of  ignorance^he  hated,  and, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  race,  resolved  to  oppose  it.  Henoe 
a  contest  commenced  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  which 
was  not  to  be  easily  settled  or  soon  finished ;  a  contest  which  de- 
luged the  country  with  blood,  and  indeed  finally  ended  in  the 
banishment  of  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne  which  they  had  so 
despotically  and  so  unwisely  filled.  Hevolution  has  been  well 
defined  as  reform  too  long  delayed,  and  never  was  it  more  so  than 
in  this  case.  To  all  who  have  carefully  examined  the  history  of  the 
period,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  civil  war  and  its  consequences 
might  at  one  time  have  been  averted  by  reasonable  concessions  on  the 
,part  of  Charles.  But  his  love  for  absolute  power,  his  absurd  notions 
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at  to  the  extent  of  the  kindly  preroj^ative,  and  his  natural  obstinacy, 
made  him  deaf  to  the  arguments  of  both  prudence  and  justice,  and 
regardless  pf  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The  Kin|;  would  not 
Yield  to  the  popular  will,  and,  like  a  mif^ty  tree  which  will  not 
bend  to  the  gale  and  is  consequently  uprooted,  he  suffered  severely 
for  his  obstinacy. 

The  whole  history  of  the  reign  of  Oharles  I.,  up  to  the  time  that 
he  unfurled  his  standard  at  JNottingham,  is  a  series  of  disputes 
between  himself  and  the  Parliament,  of  illegal  taxation  and  im- 
prisonment, of  shamefol  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  firm,  un- 
yielding determination  to  withhold  supplies  until  grievances  were 
redressed,  on  the  other.  Happily  for  England,  Hie  King  found 
more  than  a  match  in  the  sturdy  burgesses  and  knights  of  the 
shire  who  met  at  Westminster. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Charles  met  in  1625,  and  in  it  Hampden 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  for  Wendoyer,  one  of  the  boroughs  for 
which  he  had  helped  to  re-secure  the  franchise.  The  King  re- 
quested an  immediate  supply  of  money,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
only  yoted  him  two  subsidies,  for  they 'were  very  displeased  with 
the  favour  which  he  had  displayed  towards  the  ^man  Catholics, 
and  also  with  his  extravagance  and  partiality  for  Buckingham, 
whom  they  regarded,  and  not  without  reason,  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  their  grievances.  Charles,  finding  that  in  its  present 
mood  no  further  supplies  were  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  annoyed  by  the  complaints  and  requests 
of  that  House,  dissolved  the  parliament  after  a  very  short  session. 
To  meet  his  immediate  wants,  the  King  raised  money  by  writs, 
under  his  privy  seal.  This  money,  however,  was  insufficient,  and 
Charles  was  therefore  compelled  to  summon  a  second  Parliament. 
In  this  second  Parliament,  which  met  in  1626,  Hampden  again 
represented  Wendover. 

Although  Charles  bad  called  this  Parliament  in  the  hope  of  their 
satisfying  his  pecuniary  wants,  the  House  of  Commons  showed 
itself  to  be  in  no  way  more  inclined  to  comply  with  the  king's 
request  for  money  than  its  predecessor  had  been,  and  the  contest 
which  accordingly  ensued  was  far  more  serious  than  any  that  had 
previously  occurred. 

Plreviously  to  granting  any  further  supplies  to  the  King  the  House 
xvsolved  to  search  into  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and,  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  investigation,  they  impeached  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
This  very  much  incensed  the  king,  and,  enraged  by  their  conduct, 
he  sent  Eliot  and  Digges,  two  managers  of  the  impeachment,  to 
the  Tower.  The  Houfie  of  Commons,  however,  resolved  not  to 
proceed  with  any  business  until  their  imprisoned  members  were 
released,  and  Charles,  being  in  want  of  money,  was  thus  obliged  to 
liberate  them.  Not  intimidated  by  the  king's  conduct  the  House 
again  proceeded  with  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham,  and  theo 
Charles,  to  save  his  favourite,  suddenly  dissolved  the  Parliament 

The  time  now  drew  nigh  when  John  Hampden  should  first  stand 
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forth  BB  the  champion  of  those  eonstitntional  rip^htt  and  pririlegat 
of  the  nation  which  the  king  violated.  The  Parliament  had  been 
diMoIved  withont  any  supplies  having  been  voted,  and  contie^aentlj 
Charles  was  in  urgent  want  of  monejr*  To  meet  his  necessities  he 
levied,  on  his  own  authority  onl^,  illegal  duties  on  exports  and 
imports ;  and  these  alone  not  raising  sufficient  money,  he  issued 
warrants  under  his  Privy  Seal  commanding  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  merchants  to  lend  him  still  further  sums.  This  unjust  and 
illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  King  excited  much  discontent  and 
disturbance  throughout  the  country,  and  tbe  citizens  of  London 
cried  out  boldly,  **  A  Parliament  I  A  Parliament !  No  Parliament 
BO  money  I "  When  Hampden  was  requested  to  furnish  his  por- 
tion of  the  loan  he  positirely  refused  to  comply,  saying,  when  asJced 
why  he  refused,  that  "  he  would  be  contented  to  lend  as  others, 
but  feared  to  draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta 
which  should  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringed  it." 
For  this  bold  reply  the  Privy  Council  imprisoned  him  in  ^  the  Gate 
House ;  and,  as  he  stijl  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  lend  th*e  money, 
he  was  sent  into  a  place  of  private  detention  in  Hampshire.  Nor 
was  Hampden  the  only  man  who  suffered  for  refusing  to  advance 
the  required  loan.  Manv  other  gentlemen  were  imprisoned,  and 
the  poorer  people  were  forced  to  enter  the  army  or  navy  as  a 
pnntshment  for  their  obstinacy. 

For  two  years  Charles  continued  this  unwise  and  unjust  conduct* 
Levying  illegal  taxes  and  extorting  illegal  loans,  imprisoning  people 
without  trial,  billetting  soldiers  on  private  individuals,  and  trying 
civil  cases  by  martial  law.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  strong  and 
tyrannical  measured,  the  King  could  not  obtain  sufficient  money  to 
laeet  the  expenses  incurred  by  his  own  extravagance  and  folly,  and 
he  therefore  relnctantly  called  another  Parliament. 

Before  doin^  this  he  released  Hampden  and  many  others  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  loan,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  thus  appeasing  the  popular  indignation  which  hia 
conduct  bad  excited.  Hampden  sat  for  Wendover  again  in  the 
Parliament  which  was  opened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1628. 

This  Parliament,  second  only  to  the  famous  Long  Parliament  in 
importance,  was  of  a  very  different  temper  to  those  which  Charles 
had  previously  summoned.  Provoked  by  his  tyrannical  conduct, 
by  his  illegal  taxation  and  imprisonment,  and  the  many  other  un» 
opostitutional  acts  of  his  reign,  the  people  had  chosen  representa- 
tives who  were  not  inclined  to  be  trifled  with,— men  who  were 
pledged  to  oppose  all  invasions  of  tbe  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  who  were  resolved  that  they  would  spare  no  effort  to 
obtain  an  immediate  redress  of  the  nation's  grievances.  The  House 
of  Commons  immediately  set  itself  to  work  to  fulfil  this  wise  reso- 
lution, and,  after  considerable  difficulty  and  much  disgraceful 
equivocation  on  the  part  of  the  King,  they  obtained  his  solemn 
assent  to  the  famous  Petition  of  Eight.  By  this  petition  Charlea 
did  not  bind  himself  to  grant  the  people  fr^  privdegea  or  to  gire> 
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them  increased  power,  but  simply  to  respect  their  constitiitionsl 
ri^ht  not  to  be  taxed  without  the  congent  of  Parliament,  imprisoned 
without  a  legal  trial,  or  to  have  soldiers  billetted  upon  them.  The 
price  of  this  concession,  howerer,  was  five  snbsidies,  and  these  the 
Commons  had  to  rote  the  King,  thus  being  obliged  to  pay  him  for 
doing  that  which,  by  the  most  ancient  laws  and  charters,  he  wss 
bound  to  do.  Having  granted  this  supply  to  the  King,  the  House 
of  Commons  petitioned  him  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Buekingham 
from  his  present  position.  This,  however,  produced  an  effect 
similar  to  that  which  resulted  from  the  impeachment  of  Backing- 
ham  on  a  former  occasion.  Charles,  enraged  at  what  he  considered 
an  unwarrantable  interference  of  Parliament,  immediately  pro- 
rogued it. 

And  now  the  people  might  reasonably  expect  that  Charles  would 
regard  the  solemn  promises  which  he  had  made  in  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  and  that  they  would  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  unconsti- 
tutional and  arbitrary  proceedings  which  had  hitherto  charaotericed 
his  reign.  But  history  shows  us  that  any  who  indulged  in  sudi 
expectations  were  grieyously  disappointed.  For,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  ho  had  been  paid  nre  subsidies  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  respect  the  Petition  of  Bight,  Charles  conunenoed  a^^ 
to  impose  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  to  billet 
soldiers  on  private  individuals  in  direct  yiolation  of  that  petition. 
When,  therefore.  Parliament  again  met,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1629,  it  was  not  inclined  to  acceed  to  the  King's  request  for  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  money,  but  first  resolvea  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  the  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  having  upon 
inquiry  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  tonnage  and  poundage 
had  been  levied  without  their  consent,  that  merchants  had  been 
forced  to  pay  it  by  sale  of  their  goods,  and  that  troops  had  been  once 
more  billetted  upon  the  peop&  without  their  consent.  Sir  John 
Eliot  proposed  a  resolution  of  remonstrance  against  this  illegal 
procedure.  The  Speaker,  who  was  a  creature  of  the  Court,  refused 
to  put  the  question,  and  there  then  ensued  such  a  scene  as  the 
HouBe  of  Commons  had  never  before  nor  has  ever  since  witnessed. 
The  Speaker  attempted  to  leave  the  chair,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  debate  ;  but  two  members  violently  held  him  down  in  his  seat 
until  the  proposition  of  Sir  John  Eliot  was  agreed  to;  and,  disre- 
garding the  knocks  of  Black  Bod,  whom  Charles  had  sent  to 
summon  them  to  the  House  of  Lords,  they  passed  three  resolu- 
tions censuring  the  illegal  practices  which  they  had  before  investi- 
gated, and  then  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  March.  On  that  day  they 
again  met,  but  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved  by  the  King, 
and  Sir  John  Eliot,  HoUis,  Selden,  Valentine,  and  five  other  mem- 
bers, were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  their  conduct  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  throughout  these  two  stormy  sessions, 
Hampden  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  but  he  was  by  bo 
means  negligent  of  his  duty,  and  was  always  to  be  found  in  hit 
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j^aee  in  Parliament.  Hit  oondnct  with  regard  to  the  forced  loaa 
Dad  brought  him  prominency  into  view,  and  henceforward  we  find 
hia  name  associated  with  those  of  Pym,  Coke,  and  Selden  on  most 
of  the  important  committees  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  which  sat 
during  these  two  sessions.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  drawing 
np  the  Petition  of  Bight. 

After  the  dissolution  of  this  third  Parliament  Hampden  retired 
to  his  residence  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  there  he  spent  sereral 
years,  leading  the  qniet  retired  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  He 
occupied  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  literature.  Davila's 
ListoiT  of  the  civil  wars  of  France  was  one  of  his  favourite  books : 
]»robaoly  he  saw  some  analogy  between  the  history  of  France  at  that 
period  and  the  events  which  were  then  happening  in  England,  and 
heaee  his  fondness  for  the  book. 

When  Eliot  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  Hampden,  out  of  love 
and  respect  for  his  friend,  had  undertaken  to  perform  the  office  of 
guardian  to  his  two  sons,  both  young  men.  These  appear  to  have 
been  a  souree  of  considerable  anxiety  both  to  Hampden  and  to 
tiieir  father,  and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  passed  between 
these  worthy  men  relative  to  the  conduct  and  future  prospects  of 
Eliot's  sons.  Prom  amongst  many  letters  we  select  the  following. 
Eliot  had  written  to  Hampden  stating  that  he  had  resolved  that  his 
younger  son  should  enter  the  army  and  join  an  expedition  under  Sir  , 
Horace  Vere  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  desired  that  his  elder  son 
Bichard,  who  himself  wished  to  go  to  France,  should  remain  at  college 
until  he  had  taken  his  degree.  The  following  letter  is  Hampden's 
reply.  Some  of  the  remarks  as  to  the  future  of  Eliot's  sons  are 
duuracteristic  of  Hampden,  displaying  much  thoughtfulnesa,  and 
diiclosing  the  state  of  his  religious  feelings.  He  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing a  determination  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  "noble 
purchase  "  of  Eliot's  friendship,  a  determination  which  was  after- 
irards  well  fulfilled. 

"  8m, — I  am  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  your  clear  insight  into  the  dis" 
positions  of  men,  and  ability  to  fitt  them  with  coursea  suitable,  that,  had 
Tou  bestowed  somiea  of  mine  as  you  have  done  to'  owne,  iudgment  durst 
hardly  have  called  it  into  question ;  especially  when,  in  laying  the  design, 
you  have  prevented  y*  objections  to  be  made  against  it.  For  if  Mr.  Bicb. 
Eliot  will,  in  the  intermissions  of  action,  adde  study  to  practise,  and 
adorn  that  lovely  spiritt  with  flowers  of  contemplation,  he'll  raise  our  ex- 
pectations of  another  S'  Edw.  Yeere,  that^had  this  character,  '  All  summer 
in  the  field,  all  winter  in  his  study ; '  in  whose  fall  fame  makes  this  king- 
dome  a  great  looser :  and,  having  taken  this  resolution  from  oounsaile, 
with  y*  highest  wisdome,  (as  I  doubt  not  you  haue),  I  hope  and  praye  y* 
tune  power  will  oroun  it  with  a  blessing  answerable  to  our  wish. 

'*Tbe  way  yon  take  with  my  other  friend,  declares  you  to  be  none  of  y* 
V  of  Exeter's  converts,*  of  whose  mind  neither  am  I  superstitiously ;  but, 

•  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  much  opposed  to  youn^  meni;»ve]ling  on 
«ie  CkmtiDent.  ^  « 
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had  mj  opinion  bine  asked,  I  thoald  (at  rulgar  conceipU  use  to),  hare 
shewed  my  power  ratlier  to  rai»e  objections  than  to  answer  them.  A  tern* 
per  between  Fraunce  and  Oxford  might  luve  taken  away  liis  scruple,  with 
more  advantage  to  his  years— to  Tisit  Cambridge  as  a  free  man  for  variety 
and  deli^lit,  und  there  entertain  himselfe  till  y  next  spring,  when  unirer- 
sity  studyes  and  peace  had  bine  better  settled  than  I  learn  it  is.  .  .  . 
'Tis  a  great  hazard,  methinkes,  to  see  so  sweete  a  disposition  guarded  with 
no  more,  amongst  a  people  whereof  many  make  it  their  religion  to  be 
superstitious  in  impiety,  and  their  behaviour  to  be  affected  in  ill  manners. 
But  Qod  who  ownly  knows  j*  periods  of  life,  and  opportunities  to  oome, 
hath  de9igned  hime  (I  hope)  for  His  owne  service  betime,  and  stirred  up 
to'  providence  to  husband  hime  so  early  for  great  affaires.  Then  tthall  bee 
be  sure  to  finde  hime  in  Fraunce,  that  Abraham  did  in  Sichem,  and  Joseph 
in  Bgipt,  under  whose  wing  alone  is  perfect  safety. 

Concerning  that  lord,*  who  is  now  reported  t^  be  as  deep  in  repentenoe 
as  he  was  profound  in  sinne,  the  papers,  Ax*.,  I  shall  take  leave  firam  your 
favour,  and  my  straight  of  time,  to  be  silent  till  the  next  weeke,  when  I 
hope  for  the  liappinesse  to  kisse  your  hands,  and  present  you  with  my 
most  humble  thankes  for  yo'  letters  w*^  confirm  y*  observation  I  have  made 
in  the  progresse  of  affections :  that  it  is  easier  much  to  winne  upon  inge- 
nuous natures  than  to  meritt  it.  This,  they  tell  mee,  I  have  done  of  your*s : 
and  I  account  it  a  noble  purohas,  w*^  to  improve  with  the  best  services 
you  can  command,  and  I  performe,  shall  be  y*  care  of 

**  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

«'  ffampdtn,  May  llO,  1631.''  •*  Ja  Hampdik. 

The  other  letter  which  we  give  is  illastratiye  of  those  literarv 
tastes  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Hampden  possessed. 
TVhilst  in  prison  Eliot  had  written  a  treatise  on  the  *'  Monarchy  of 
Man,"  and  in  the  following  letter  Hampden  gives  his  opinion  of  it. 
We  can  but  admire  the  exceedingly  nappy  manner  in  which  he 
words  his  criticism,  and  the  delicate  way  in  which  he  hints  that 
the  style  of  Eliot  is  too  diffase. 

"  Sib,  — ^Ton  shall  receave  y*  booke  I  promised,  by  this  bearer's  irome- 
diite  hand ;  for  y*  other  papers  I  presume  to  take  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
respitt.  I  have  looked  upon  j*  rare  piece  ownly  with  a  superficiall  view ; 
as  at  first  sight  to  take  y*  aspect  and  proportion  in  y*  whole ;  after,  with  a 
more  accurate  eye,  to  take  out  y*  lineaments  of  eveir  part.  'Twere  rash- 
nesse  in  mee,  therefore,  to  discover  any  iudgment  before  I  have  ground  t^ 
make  one.  This  I  disceme,  that  His  as  oompleate  an  image  of  y*  patteme 
as  can  be  drawne  by  lines ;  a  hvely  character  of  a  large  minde ;  the  subiect^ 
method,  and  expressions  excellent  and  homogeniall;  and,  to  say  truth 
(sweete  heart),  somewhat  exceeding  my  commendations.  My  words  cannot 
render  them  to  the  life ;  yet  (to  show  my  ingenuity  rather  than  witte) 
would  not  a  lease  modell  have  given  a  foil  representation  of  that  sabiect  ? 
not  by  diminution,  but  by  contraction  of  parts  ?    I  desire  to  learn ;  I  dave 


*  The  lord  here  referred  to  was  the  notorious  Lord  Aadlej. 
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nci  Nj.  The  Tariations  upon  esoh  paitioiilar  teem  manj ;  all,  I  coniette, 
ezoellcnft.  The  fountaine  was  fdUt  y*  obannall  narrow;  y*  may  be  y* 
cause ;  or  that  the  aathor  imitated  Yirgill,  who  made  more  Tertee  by  many 
than  he  intended  to  write.  To  extract  a  iutt  number,  had  I  teen  idl  thii, 
1  could  easily  haTe  bidd  him  make  fewer ;  but  if  hee  had  badd  mee  tell 
which  he  should  hare  spared^  I  had  bine  apposed.  So  say  I  of  these  ex- 
pressions ;  and  that  to  satisfy  you,  not  myselfc^  but  that  by  obeying  you  iu 
a  command  so  contrary  to  my  own  disposition,  you  may  measure  how 
Urgd  a  power  you  have  ouer 

••Jo.  Hampsxk. 
^'Hampdtn,  June  29/J^  1631." 

In  1034,  whilat  in  his  retirement,  Hampden  loit  his  wife,  of  whom 
he  waa  very  fond.  This  affliction  for  a  time  OTerwhelmed  him  with 
grief,  but  aooa  the  duties  of  public  life  aroused  him  from  his  sorrow, 
and  the  stem  necessities  of  the  times  compelled  him  to  take  an 
actiye  part  in  political  affairs. 

From  the  time  that  Charles  had  dissolved  Parliament  in  1629, 
he  had  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch,  without  Parliament  or  anj 
other  anthoritj  save  his  own  despotic  will.  Aided  at  one  time  by 
Bu^ingham,  and  after  he  had  met  with  ayioleutdeath«  bj  Strafford 
and  Laud,  his  tyranny  grew  worse  and  worse,  his  unconstitutional 
acts  knew  no  bounds,  his  daring  violation  of  laws,  charters,  rights, 
and  privileges  were  such  as  few  men  then  living  could  remember 
mider  any  former  sovereign. 

Begardleaa  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
of  hk  own  solemn  promise  and  declarations,  and  even  of  his  security 
as  khig,  Charles  again  levied  taxes  and  duties  on  his  own  sole 
authority ;  and  if  any  dared  to  resist  the^e  unconstitutional  exac- 
tions they  were  brought  before  the  Star- Chamber,  a  court  which 
recognised  no  law  but  its  own  decisions,  and  severely  punished. 
Many  of  the  ancient  incidents  of  feudal  tenure,  long  since  dropped 
into  abeyance,  were  revived,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
forced  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  on  the  most  unreasonable  pre- 
tences. Nor  were  these  the  only  grievances  the  people  haa  to 
complain  of.  Beligious  persecutions,  worthy  of  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  or  his  daughters,  were  revitred  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms.  Both  Charles  and  Laud  hated  Nonconformists  with  a 
deadly  hatred ;  in  their  eyes  dissent  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  and  accordingly  the  Puritans  were  persecuted  with  fearful 
rigour.  To  express  an  aversion  to  the  Bitualistic  practices  intro- 
duced by  Laud,  or  to  oppose  Episcopacy  or  Arminianism,  were 
ref^urded  as  enormous  crimes.  For  such  offences  as  these,  men 
were  fined,  whipped,  mutilated,  and  branded.  They  were  placed 
Uk  the  pillory,  and  then  consigned  to  dark  and  damp  dungeons, 
not  again  to  see  the  light  of  day  until  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  when  in  premature  old  age,  and  ruined  both  in  health  and 
fortune,  they  were  liberated  by  the  Long  Parliament.  Nor  was 
Strafford  behind  the  Primate  and  his  royal  master.  Sent  by  the 
king  to  Ireland,  he  there  commenced  a  career  of  cruelty,  tyranny. 
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and  extortion,  which  eren  excelled  that  ptutued  hj  fab  eoTereign  in 
EngUnd.  Money  was  TOted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  under* 
standiog  that  their  griefances  should  be  immediately  redressed,  bot, 
haying  once  got  the  money,  neither  Charles  nor  Strafford  troubled 
themselyes  about  the  gneyances  of  which  the  Parliament  com- 
plained. But  this  was  neither  the  conclusion  nor  the  worst  of 
Strafford's  iniauitous  conduct  in  Ireland.  The  money  he  had  ob- 
tained, by  a  aeception  which  would  haye  disgraced  a  pedler,  and 
much  more  a  prince,  was  soon  spent  at  court,  and  then  the  unfor- 
tunate Irish  had  to  bear  still  furtner  exactions.  Money  was  extorted 
and  lands  confiscated  on  the  most  frivolous  and  illegal  pretexts. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  charters,  and  promises  did  not  much  trouble 
Strafford,  for  he  ignored  them  all,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  any- 
tiiing,  howeyer  illegal  or  unjust,  which  would  bring  money  into  the 
royal  coffers. 

But,  notwithstsnding  the  efforts  of  Charles  and  hit  unscrupuloua 
adherents,  Laud  and  Strafford,  the  money  obtained  by  their  yaiious 
devices  did  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  King,  and  therefore  meaaa 
were  to  be  found  of  extorting  more  money  from  the  people  without 
resort  to  a  Parliament  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Noy,  the  Attorney- 
General,  came  forward  with  a  plan  by  which  still  fdrther  supfdiiea 
could  be  raised.  This  scheme  was  none  other  than  the  notorious 
device  of  levying  ship-money.  By  searching  certain  ancient  records 
in  the  Tower,  be  discovered  that  in  former  timet  the  ports  and 
maritime  counties  had  furnished  ships  for  protecting  the  ooatt  ^m 
pirates.  In  order  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  reyivipg  this  aneieBi 
custom,  it  was  declared  that  certain  Turkish  Corsairs  infested  the 
seas,  and  injured  and  captured  our  shipping.  Writs  were  then  iaaued 
to  the  sheriffs,  not  only  of  the  maritime,  but  of  the  inland  oountiet 
also,  requiring  them  to  furnish  certain  amounts  to  pay  for  the  ahipt 
said  to  be  required.  This  was  an  unprecedented  demand,  for,  eyaa 
at  a  time  of  the  greatest  necetsity  and  danger,  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  invaded  England,  ship-money  had  <mly  been  levied  <m  the 
littoral  counties. 

The  tax  excited  great  dissatitfaetion,  and  in  many  placet  wwm 
only  paid  after  terioas  disturbance.  Few,  howeyer,  teemed  in- 
clined to  actually  contest  by  proper  legal  process  the  king's  right 
to  lerj  this  imposition.  Men  naturally  avoided  an  action  at  law, 
in  which,  with  corrupt  and  partial  judges,  they  had  but  little  chance 
of  success,  were  certain  to  incur  enormous  expense,  and  exposed 
themselyes  to  the  displeasure  of  a  king  who,  regardlett  of  law  and 
justice,  punished  all  who  dared  to  oppose  hit  will  without  merc> . 
But  there  wat  one  man  who,  fearing  neither  the  danger  nor  tas 
expente  of  the  contest,  and  animated  by  a  high  sense  of  public  dufT", 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  stand  for  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
people  not  to  be  taxed  without  ^eir  oontent.  That  man  wat 
John  Hampden— of  whom  more  anon. 
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SHAKSPEEE'S  BIETHDAY. 


The  birihdaj  of  Shakspere  is  only  traditionally  known.    JBy 
iradiiion  it  it  aflsigned  to  23rd  April,  1564.    Tbe  earliest  mann- 
seript  authority  for  the  statement  is  Oldys'  *'  I^otes  on  Lanf|;lMune." 
This  must  hare  been,  we  suppose,  written  subsequently  to  1692, 
when  Langbaine  died,  and  before  1761,  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Oldys ;  but  probably  about  1709,  when  Boire's  "  Life  of  Shak- 
spere" was  published.    A  jotting  of  the  traditionary  date  was 
made  in  a  copy  of  the  baptismal  entry  by  Joseph  Greene,  who  was 
nuster  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Strattord-upon-Aron  from  1732 
—twenty-six  years  after  the  isaue  of  Howe's  fife — till  1772.    This 
entry  was  probably  made  as  a  memorandum  in  consequence  of  the 
interest  excited  by  Howe's  edition  of  the  works  of  tbe  poet ;  and 
the  coincidence  between  thi^  note  and  the  note  by  Oldys,  which 
could  scarcely  be  known  to  Greene,  is  a  considerable  confirmation 
to  tbe  account  commonly  received— an  account  which  was  probably 
definitely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  his  townsmen  iu  1600,  when  the 
registers  of  the  parish  of  Stratford  were  transcribed  with  certifica- 
tion of  their  exactness  by  the  vicar  and  four  cburchwardenR.    In 
1600  Shakspere,  as  the  owner  of  ISew  Place,  was  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  excite  talk  about  his  birth  and  begetting ;  and  we 
know  Irom  his  plays  that  he  seldom  lets  slip  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  "Our  great  St.   George's  Feast,"   and  ringing  the 
ehanges  as  a  war- cry  on  "Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St. 
Geoi^."    If  I  calculate  rightly,  Easter  Sunday  fell,  in  1561,  on  the 
Idth  of  Anril ;  Shakspere  would  thus  be  bom  on  Thursday,  the 
SSrd,  and  oe  baptized  on  the  26th ;  that  is,  the  Bccond  Sunday  after 
Saster.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
Prayer  Book,  authorised  only  six  years  before  Shakspere's  birth, 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  expressly  enjoined 
on  parents,  "that  they  defer  not  the  baptism  of  their  children 
kmger  than  the  Jirst  or  second  Sunday  next  after  their  birth,  or 
other  holiday  falling  between."    In  accordance  with  this  rule, 
Edmund  Alleyn,   Shakspere's  contemporary  and   fellow  player, 
founder  of  Dniwich  College,  was  baptized  the  day  after  his  birth  ; 
of  Dr.  Dee's  children,  Arthur  and  Catherine  were  baptized  on  the 
third,  Theodore  on  the  second,  and  Margaret  on  the  thirteenth  day 
after  birth.    Oliver  Cromwell  and  Lord  Clarendon  were  baptized 
on  the  fourth,  and  Milton  on  tbe  eleventh  day  after  birth ;  hence 
there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the  supposed  early  baptism 
of  Shakspere,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  that  if  Shakspere 
died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  must  have  been  born  before 
the  28rd  April,  1664,  as  on  the  former  date  he  would  only  have  com- 
pleted his  fifty-second  year.    Bat  it  is  replied  that  legally  a  new 
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year  coiDmences  Trith  the  recurrence  of  the  birthday :  and  hence  the 
objection  fails.  The  same  author  asks,  *' Would  Shak8pere*8 
widow  and  daughters  (who  erected  the  monament)  authorize  a  de- 
ceptive inscription  P"  We  do  not  require  to  suppose  deception  at 
all.  The  statement  made  on  the  tomb  (probably  by  Dr.  John  Hall) 
is  legally  accurate ;  and  it  might  be  noted  that  the  method  of  state- 
ment adopted  had  the  effect  of  seemingly  lessening  the  disparity  of 
years  between  the  poet  and  his  widow.  Was  not  the  strangeness 
of  the  event  given  emphasis  to  by  fixing  on  Thursday  (his  hirth  day), 
also  as  his  burial  day  ?  and  would  not  this  coincidence  of  dates  of 
birth  and  death  fix  the  tradition  of  the  birth  date  all  the  more 
firmly  in  the  memory  of  \i\»  kindred,  frieadK,  and  noighhours? 

"One  only  argument,"  says  De  Quincey,  **has  sometimes  struck 
us  for  supposing  that  the  22nd  might  be  the  day.  and  not  tbe  23rd; 
which  is  that  Sliakspere's  sole  granddaughter.  Lady  Barnard, 
was  married  on  22nd  ^pril,  1626,  ten  years  exactly  from  the  poet  s 
death ;  and  the  reanon  for  choosing  this  day  miyht  Ihave  bad  a  refer- 
ence to  her  illustriouH  grandfather's  birthday."  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  circumstance,  it  is  all  iu  favour  of  the  traditionary 
date ;  because  the  23rd.  having  been  lK>th  a  birth  and  a  death  day, 
would  have  been  an  ill-omened  one  for  rejoicing  in ;  and  would 
therefore  be  avoided  in  itself,  though  kept  as  closely  to  as  possible. 
'*  Still,"  as  the  opium>oater  continues,  "  this  choice  may  have  been 
an  accident,  or  governed  merely  by  reason  of  convenience ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  um  well,  perhaps,  to  acquiesce  in  the  old  belief  that 
Shakspere  was  bom  and  died  on  the  29rd  of  April. — ^De  Quiucey's 
Life  of  Shakspere ,  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  4. 

The  trustees  of  Sbakspere's  birthplace  now  hold  their  annual 
meeting  on  what  they  regard  as  the  equivalent  day,  viz.  3rd  May» 
allowing  ten  days  for  difference  of  style ;  but  this,  we  believe,  is  an 
error;  for  up  till  1700  now  style  was  ten  days  in  advance  of  old 
style ;  but,  as  1700  and  1800  were  leap  years,  we  are  now  twelve 
days  in  advance  of  old  style.  "  The  new  and  old  styles  now  differ 
by  twelve  days,  our  first  of  January  being  equivalent  to  ike  13th 
old  style  (Chambers'  "Book  of  Days,"  vol.  i.,  p.  4);  and  con- 
sequently the  23rd  of  April  is  what  would  now  be  called  the  6th  of 
May,  as  is  stated  in  Keil's  "Shakspere,  a  Critical  Biography/' 
p.  9. 


DxBATB.— Discussion  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  thing,  where  yon 
advance  and  defend  jour  opinions  as  far  as  you  can,  and  admit  the  truth 
of  what  is  objected  against  them  with  equal  impartiality  ;  in  short,  where 
jou  do  not  pretend  to  set  up  for  an  oracle,  but  freely  declare  what  yon 
know  about  any  question,  or  suggest  what  has  struck  you,  as  throwing  a 
new  hgbt  upon  it,  and  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. — WUUam  SaxOtL 
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7%e  Sammeit  qfSkakipere  Solved;  and  ike  MyHerm  of  kit  Friend- 
ekip,  Love^  and  Bivahy  Bevealed.  Bj  H»bt  Bbowv. 
London :  John  E.  Smith. 

Mk.  Hbnkt  Brown  has  written  a  book  fnll  of  thought  on  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakspere,  and  he  has  iUostrated  the  Sonnets  bj 
**  nnmerons  extracts  from  the  poet's  works,  contemporary  writers* 
and  other  authors/'  with  considerable  aptness,  ingenuitj,  and 
ability.  The  work  is  one  which  has  a  good  claim  on  the  notice 
of  critics.  Not  only  is  it  an  original  enaearour  to  settle  the  almost 
insoluble  problem  of  Shakspere's  purpose  in  the  writing  and  publi- 
cation of  his  Sonnets,  but  it  displays  a  good  deal  of  reading  of  an 
obserratiye  kind  ;  audit  is  the  production  of  a  working  man,  whose 
days  have  been  full  of  labour  and  sorrow,  and  whose  nights  hare 
been  speoi  in  conyerse  with  the  mat  calm  wondrous  soul  who  was 
the  heart-tfOother  of  the  Elizabetnan  time. 

In  thie  result  of  his  studies  Mr.  Brown  has  formed  a  theory  not 
unworthy  of  the  somewhat  Socratio  genius  of  Shakspere,  Ti2.,  that 
the  Sonnets  are  a  series  of  yerses  composed  in  quiet  and  subtle 
irony. of  the  Sonnetteers  of  his  age,  that  they  are  parodies  on  the 
loye-sonnetting  which  Daniel,  Danes,  Donne,  Sidney,  Ae.p  had 
made  fashionable,  cunningly  incorporating  with  their  sort  of 
Italianate  wit  an  aUegorioal"  marria^  of  true  minds." 

We  do  not,  while  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  the  hypothesif, 
sdmit  its  accuracy  or  likelihood,  for  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  life 
of  l^iakspere  the  more  truly^  human  does  he  seem  to  us,  and  the 
less  of  mystery  do  we  feel  it  necessary  to  import  into  our  idea  of 
his  life.  As  we  grow  more  intimate  with  what  he  was  and  did,  we 
find  him  a  man  of  good  heart  and  of  nobl^  brain,  of  lofty  spirit  and 
kindly  affections — a  man  of  men— and  we  do  not  think  tnat  mystery 
magmfies  "  our  Shakspere.** 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  notice,  as  Mr.  Brown  does,  that  ThomM 

Thorpe,  publither  of  the  Sonnets,  was  a  Warwickshire  man.    So 

WM  Tieid,  the  publisher  of  his  *'  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  hii 

**  Locreee ; "  as  were  also  Cuthbert  Burbie  and  William  Jaggaid. 

Many,  too,  of  his  fellow-players  were  men  of  Warwiclumire,  so 

that  we  know  he  kept  up  tne  flne  genial  English  spirit  of  rere- 

venee  for  home  ties,  and  the  associations  of  youth  and  neighboor- 

hood.    All  our  knowledge  of  him  as  a  man  giyes  an  impression  of  a 

&ie,healtiiy,  genoin^  scilli  about  as  free  from  sentimental  romanti* 

.    oism  as  possible— eyidentiy  a  man  who  knew  his  own  worth  and 

Dsverenced  the  lyre,  capable  of  conceiying  heights  and  depths  of 

(unon,  because  able  to  oomprehend  the  fountains  of  passionate 

power  contained  in  his  own  soul,  but  not  at  all  a  mystic. 

I      We  (hiAk  the  key  to  be  td^en  to  unlock  the  9epr^f  of  ^h^Mcsper^i 
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life  if  rather  his  manlinefs  than  his  marreUonsneM ;  and  henee, 
although  we  see  a  possihiliif  of  a  portion  of  the  tmth  of  Shakspere's 
Sonnets  being  {;ot  at  by  the  theory  of  Gerald  Massey,  and  aportioa 
of  probability  in  the  theory  of  Henry  Brown,  we  think  the  true 
•olvtion  will  oe  ivnnd  invoh  more  neai!^  akin  to  the  ordinary  eon- 
ditioofl  of  sonnet- writing,  that  they  had  rarions  aims  and  Tarioui 
seasons  for  their  birth. 

We  mnsi^  howerer,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  onr  readers,  to  our- 
selyes  as  critics,  and  to  Mr.  Brown,  gire  a  taste  of  his  quality  as  an 
expositor  of  a  fresh  theoiry  for  the  s<uution  of  the  most  enigmatical 
productions  in  our  literature. 

**  The  Bomiett  hare  been  objedbed  tooosocouiitof  their  beine  filled  with 
fnrtastioal  eendmtt.  They  are  pictures  for  and  of  the  age.  In  thia  hat- 
lasqae  fihakapere  has  not  only  used  the  ooneeits,  bat  alto  purposely  imitit«l 
the  style  of  others,  and,  while  doing  so,  emulated  to  surpass  them  in  thai 
own  sphere.  As  it  was  the  custom  for  sonnetteers  to  use  BibUoal  expres- 
si(»a,  Bhakspere,  in  imitation  of  them,  has  also  used  them,  so  that  it  wai 
not  on  aeooont  of  hia  beina  fortonate  CDOUffh  to  find  that  rarity,  a  trae 
friend,  that  led  him  to  larish  such  excesses  m  his  verse ;  for  the  o^ect  of 
these  excesses,  as  will  be  proyed,  wss  parodj  "  (p.  29). 

**  The  reader  is  requested  nerer  to  lose  sight  of  the  ^oef  s  idtimate  diift 
in  his  progress  through  the  leDgthened  oham  of  conceits  and  hTperbolieal 
metaphors  with  whicm  these  poems  abound.  It  will  be  found  there  are 
three  difibrent  sections  or  nnderooiTents  of  purpose : — 

**  First,  that  the  whole  set  of  Sonne *»  are  satires  upon  miutioss  suimetting, 
and  upon  the  sonnetteers  of  Shakspere's  day,  and  that  Drayton  first,  but 
afterwards  Baries,  were  more  directff^  the  subjects  of  his  sportive  musings 
aad^gmngs. 

**  Second,  end  more  important,  that  they  see  autobiagiaphical,  contain- 
ing much  that  is^aloaUe. 

**  Thvd,  and  which  is  of  itself  the  key  that  unlocks  the  heart  of  the  mjs- 
toy,  is  the  conceit  of  Shakspere  having  united  his  muse  to  his  friend  b/ 
marriage  of  rerse  and  mind  j  by  which  means  and  for  which  favour  hu 
youth  and  beauty  are  immortalised,  but  which  theme  does  not  fully  com- 
mence till  the  friend  had  declined  the  invitation  to  marriage^  which  refusal 
begets  the  mystic  melody. 

**  The  inference  from  the  Sonnets  and  Dedication  is,  that  they  were  written 
at  the  especial  request  of  the  friend  who,  in  spite  of  all  expostulation,  was 
so  self-wLlled  as  not  to  be  denied.  Hence  Shakspere  poured  his  whole  soul 
into  the  task  of  developing  the  romantic  youth's  fiuitastio  caprice,  and  the 
whole  turns  upon  this  pivot.  l%e  youth  sought  and  obtained  Shakspere's 
friendship ;  for  reasons  before  stated  the  poet  persuades  him  to  marry,  bat 
without  effect.  The  comedy  of  **Much  Ado  about  Nothing "  was  then 
(1699)  written  to  show  how  such  another  military-mindM,  self-wiUed 
baohw)r  was  trapped  at  last.  Betuming  to  the  Sonnets,  we  find  the  youth 
declining  the  invitation  to  marry  and  preserve  his  youth  and  beauty  by 
children.  To  effect  this  object  Shakspere  marries  Uie  youth  to  his  im- 
mortal verse,  which  binds  them  together  in  wedded  friendship,  so  that  the 
poet  in  his  unadulterous  love  permits  him  to  become  ^  The  onlie  begetter  of 
these  insuing  Sonnets,"  which  perpetuate  his  youth  and  beauty  and  their 
loving  friendship  in  ever-living  verse.    S^inaUy,  the  poet  viewed  his  lengtbiy 
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chftin  of  Soonet  stonzts  as  his  masterpiece,  upon  which  to  build  hii  repu- 
tation and  nndjinf^  £&ine,  exclaiming,— 

**  Kot  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuoMnta 
Of  prinoea  shall  outMve  this  powerfal  Ajma.** 

Which  he  himself  fully  beliered,  though  the  raunt  waa  a  strain  bejond  his 
usual  humility,  his  object  being  to  ape  the  bombast  of  the  aonnetteers,  and 
at  the  same  time  excel  them  **  (pp.  35 — 37).     "  Shakspere  oared  but^tle 
whether  the  sonnet  writers  of  his  day  were  offended.     He  knew  the  fore- 
most wits  of  the  time.  Ban  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  others, 
looked  upon  the  mistress-sonnetteers  with  contempt,  and  would  yiew  his 
Sonnets  as  of  a  satirical  tendency  and  delight  in  the  scheme.    They  would 
at  once  see  that  the  Sonnets  were  used  in  order  and  continuity,  and  with  a 
mastery  the  haltirg  sonnet-writers  had  nerer  conceired  and  could  nerer 
equal,  in  r^ard  to  whom  Shakspere  looked  upon  himself  aa  a  nightingale 
among  a  choir  of  common  song  birds  "  (p.  194).  .   .  .    Some  have  spoken  of 
Sbak^^pere's  Sonnets  as  his  greatest  wonu.     Without  going  to  such  a  length 
it  is  true  they  are  his  masterpiece  in  a  strictly  poetictd  sense,  being  written 
in  alternate  rhyme ;  others  Tiew  them  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  speak 
cf  them  aa  being  unworthy  of  the  poet,  which  ther  woidd  be  were  they 
written  merely  ror  the  aake  of  writing  sonnets ;  had  they  but  observed  that 
Shakspere  demised  to  ridicule  sonnet-mania,  they  would  then  read  our 
poet*s  work — 

*In  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.* 

"  And  though  his  Sonnets  are  but  a  species  of  parody,  yet,  coming  from 
the  hand  of  such  lofty  diction,  that  no  other  sonnets  can  be  in  any  way 
compared  with  them,  unless  it  be  the  few  Milton  penned  with  a  like 
masterly  rigour ;  in  brief,  Shakspere's  Sonnets  are  works  of  the  highest  art. 
Bat  Shakspere  had  a  higher  purpose  than  deriding  sonnetting  to  fulfil ;  his 
destined  '  fine  issue '  was  to  teach  philosophy,  justice^  morality,  yirtue,  and 
religioD  to  thousands  who  would  neyer  listen  to  any  other  tlum  the  roioe  of 
an  actor,  for  whom  the  poet  has  conceired  acta  and  declamations  that  hare 
erer,  and  erer  will,  reoeire  rounds  of  applause  **  (pp.  241, 242.) 

Mr.  Brown,  eonsidering  the  nature  of  the  Mbjeot  «nd  the  gene- 
Tally  iceptical  ohtracter  of  those  who  hare  extensive  experience  in 
proposed  Sbaksperian  noTelties,  bas  been  faronred  with  a  rery 
gratifying  body  of  subBcribers.    We  would  earnestly  eommend  the 
ease  of  the  author  to  the  consideration  of  oar  readers.    The  issue 
of  Bueh  a  work  is  a  d^ng  rentare  for  a  working  man,  and  can 
scarcely,  eren  at  the  best,  repajr  the  toil  of  brain  expended  on  it, 
hardly  eren  the  cost  of  pablication,  adrertisements,  &c.    Hence  we 
sui^Reat  that  such  of  our  readers  as  ore  members  of  book  clubs,  or 
r^ers  in  libraries,  should  see  to  its  purchase  and  perusal.     They 
will  thus  be  helpful  to  a  man  of  ability,  and  bring  themselves  into 
contact  with  a  considerable  range  of  Elisabe&an  reading  and 
Shabpere  illustration,  and  prove  that  the  glory  of  Shakspere 
iiDot  tike  the  varying  glory  of  an  April  day,  bat  a  oonstaat  and 
conUnual  brightness  of  renown. 
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OUGHT  WB  TO  HAVE  A  RESPONSIBLE  COURT  OF  LAST 
APPEAL  IN  CAPITAL  OASES  INSTEAD  OF  THE  HOME 
SECRETARY'S  DISCRETION  ? 

▲VFIBHATITB. 


A  ooNSiDiBATioir  of  the  qaestion 
in  iU  yarious  bearings  seemt  to  lead 
to  the  conclaaion  that  such  a  court 
would  be  an  advantage.  At  pre- 
sent the  Royal  prerogatite  of  mercy 
in  remitting,  redaciug,  or  varying 
the  sentence  in  capital  cases,  is  exer- 
cised by  Her  Majesty,  under  the  ad- 
Tice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  which 
is  based  upon  representations  made 
to  him  and  upon  the  results  of 
inquiries  he  may  make.  There  are 
three  classes  of  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  rightlpr  exercised.  (1)  In 
oises  where  it  is  found  that  the  per- 
son convicted  is  innocent ;  (2^  where 
the  person  convicted  is  guilty,  but 
the  sentence  is  considered  unduly 
severe  ;  and  (8)  where  there  is  such 
an  amount  of  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  render  the  infliction  of  tiie  ex- 
treme Denalty  of  the  law  scarcely 
juBtiflabie.  In  cases  of  the  first 
class  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a 
remission  of  the  sentence ;  in  those 
of  the  second  to  a  reduction ;  and  in 
those  of  the  third  to  a  remission  or  re- 
duction, as  may  be  advisable.  Test- 
ing our  arguments  by  applying  them 
to  each  of  these  classes  of  oases,  we 
can  readily  obtain  a  practical  view 
of  the  important  question,  whether, 
instead  of  the  Home  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, we  ought  not,  in  the  inte- 
rests both  of  justice  and  mercy,  to 
have  a  responsible  Court  of  last 
appeal,  with  power  to  revise  or  re- 
mit sentences.  Take  first  the  case 
of  an  innocent  man.  He  has  been 
publicly  tried,  and  on  certain  evi- 
dence pubHcIy  condemned.  If  his 
innocence  ,be  afterwards  demon- 
strated, it  is  due  to  the  man,  to 
society,  and  to  the  law,  that  the 
demonstration  should  be  equally  as 
public  as  his  condemnation  was ; 


and  it  is  also  especially  due  to  the 
man  that  after  his  innocence  has 
been  made  clear  he  should  receive, 
not  a  pardon,  which  implies  that  he 
is  still  guilty,  but  a  complete  remis- 
sion of  his  sentence  and  a  dedan* 
tion  of  his  innocence.  In  such  a 
case  as  this  a  responsible  public  tri- 
bunal seems  altogether  preferable  to 
the  Home  Secretary's  discKtion, 
exercised  in  the  manner  it  now  is. 
It  would  also  be  preferable  in  the 
second  class  of  cases  above  men- 
tioned. The  public  would  then 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  tha 
principles  which  guide  decision,  and 
of  being  able  to  judge  both  ai  to 
the  impartiality  of  the  inquiry  as  it 
regarded  the  prisoner  on  the  one 
lumd  and  the  Crown  on  the  other, 
and  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  de- 
cision which  in  each  case  might  be 
come  to.  The  third  dass  of  cases 
consists  of  those  in  which  doubt 
exists  and  re-consideration  is  de- 
sirable. The  doubt  may  either 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  prisoner's 
trial,  or  arise  after  his  oonTiction. 
If  it  exist  at  the  time  of  trial,  it 
receives  consideration  by  both  judge 
and  jury,  and  the  prisoner  ficequenUy 
has  the  benefit  of  it.  A  court  of 
appeal  is  therefore  not  so  strongly 
needed  in  these  cases  as  iu  those 
where  the  doubt  arises  after  the 
prisoner's  condemnation.  It  is 
then  important  the  whole  cue 
should  be  seriously  re-considered 
and  re- weighed,  allowance  being 
made  for  all  doubts,  and  still  more 
important  that  this  shall  be  done  by 
some  thoroughly  competent  person 
or  tribunaL  In  many  instancei 
not  only  would  reconsideration  be 
necessary,  but  also  some  degree  of 
fresh  inquiry  or  investigation.  Tbf 
advantage  of  a  carefully  and  aWy 
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ooniiituted  court  leeros,  therefore, 
to  be  as  apparent  in  cases  where 
doubt  has  arisen  as  in  those  where 
the  person  conrioted  is  supposed 
to  b«  innocent)  or  where,  being 
guiltj,  he  has  bten  too  sererelj 
dcsdt  with.  The  principal  objec- 
tion made  against  such  a  tribunal  is 
that  it  would  introduce  an  element 
of  onoertaintj  into  the  results  of 
enminal  trials.  A  contrary  effect 
may,  howerer,  be  anticipated,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
where  the  penalty  is  death  there 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  care  taken 
to  guard  against  mistakes  or  in« 
justice.— G.T.H. 

Trial  by  jury  is  one  of  our  great 
constitutional     institutions,      and 
should   be  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  present  question 
is  to  be  based.    1.  it  u  unconstitu- 
tional that  an  answer  to  an  appeal 
should  rest  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
person,  when  the  sentence  of  death 
has  been  unanimously  passed  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men.     2.  Our  law 
theoretically  maintains  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  passing  a  sentence 
of  death  should  not  rest  on  the 
sboulders  of  any  one  person.    3. 
When  the  answer  to  an  appeal  was 
invested,  nominally  in  the  person  of 
the  soTereign,  it  was  more  consti- 
tutional, inasmuch  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Cabinet.    4.  fioth  Sir 
George  Gtrey  and  Mr.  Wslpole,  who 
•eTemllr  held  the  office  of  Home 
Seiaretary,    expressed    their    desire 
that  they  might  be  reliered  from 
performing  so  Tery  solemn  and  re- 
poosible  a  duty ;  and  it  is  also  tery 
evident  thai  those  sentiments  are 
fully  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Bruce. 
6.  The  very  unequal  decisions  of  our 
.    Home  Secretary  a^oiie  demand  a 
eoart  of  appeal.>-GB0B«iU8  D.  E. 

The  institution  of  such  a  court 
is  highly  desirable.  The  public 
would  feel  enlarged  confidence  in  a 
properly  oonstitnted  tribunidy  with 


which  rested  the  duty  of  revising' 
the  sentence,  instead  of  a  minister 
whom  anjf  influences  or  representa- 
tions may  direct  to  a  decision  in  a 
case,  while  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  challenging  these ;  and  often  on 
tHe  indiridual  ofBdal  a  whole  ]«gion 
of  other  '^uties  press,  to  the  giest 
danger  of  this  important  one  being 
treated  with  deprecable  haste.    The 
present  system  has  too  often  when 
at  work  found  it»elf  opposed  to  the 
decision  of  the  national  mind  when 
there  was  no  possibilty  of  ressons 
being  demanded.    The  fault-finding 
disposition  of  political  party  would  be 
diminished  by  the  change.  —J.  F.  B. 
We  have  not  now  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  capital  punish- 
ments, but  whether  it  is  wise  that 
the  Home  Secretary  should  hold  the 
power  without  being   responsible. 
1st.  We  think  that  heaven  has  not 
blest  any  man  with  such  wisdom  as 
is  needed  for  this  very  important 
task.   2nd.  We  find  as  a  fact  that  be- 
fore the  Queen  came  to  the  throne 
it  was  customary  for  the  members 
of  the  Administration  to  be  sum- 
moned, the  Sorereign  to  be  present 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
then  to  consider  the  question.  Well, 
when    the   youthful    princess  was 
crowned  and  swayed  the  sceptre  it 
was  thought  unwise  to  carry  on  this 
principle  on  account  of  her  youth ; 
and  no  doubt  manf  things  would 
have  to  be  discussed  totally  unfit 
for  her  ears.    So  we  conclude  it  was 
never    intended    to  rest  with  one 
roan ;  and  has  been  somewhat  rudely 
thrust  upon  the  Home  Secretary. 
3rd.  It  is  too  great  a  responsibility 
for  any  one  man  to  have,    ricture  to 
yourself  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over    a    fellow-creature,    however 
wicked  and  depraved  he  may  have 
been;    he  consigns  them  (by  not 
holding  out   the  clemency  of  the 
Crown)  to  eternity,  and  we  fear  too 
often  to  future  miserv.     4th.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  law  brings  it  into 
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oosttmpt.  How  oftM  bftTB  we  been 
led  to  inquire  wbe4  ooold  hftfe  in- 
duced the  Home  Seeretery  toie^te 
or  reprieve  sock  or  tuoli  a  eriminid. 
And  further,  it  ie  a  leovet  trial ;  the 
pifoner  has  been  tried^fbond  guilty 
IB  an  open  oourt»  ooodemned  to 
death,  and  as  soon  as  tbe  sentence 
is  pronounced  all  kinds  of  petitions, 
affidsTits,  &c.,  are  sworn  to  and  sent 
ill.  Well,  this  is  strictly  prirate, 
and  hence  the  pnUic  are  much  dis- 
satisfied  because  they  know  not  why 
the  sentence  is  not  oarried  out. 
Another  reason  whT  something 
ought  to  be  done  is  tor  ike  sake  of 
the  prisoner.  I  think  «fttimea  he, 
in  hope  of  mercy  from  an  earthly 
tribunal,  thinks  too  mush  of  tha^ 
to  be  able  to  derote  BMwh  time  ibr 
making  his  peace  with  6od^  and  np 
to  the  Tcry  last  be  holds  herpes  that 
he  will  be  spared ;  and  the  all-ab- 
sorbing thought  is  to  saiPs  the  tem- 
porary life,  foigettiBg  aad  neglect- 
ug  altogether  Uie  fvtosaone.  This 
would  be  greatly  avoided  b^  baring 
more  certainty  in  the  remission  of 
capital  sentences. — ^A.  fik 

That  there  could  b*  %•  negative 
to  this  question  asems  lo  mY  mind 
impossible.    It  is  Ismeatable  that 


the  final  issue  of  sneh  life  or  death 
matter  as  renussion  of  a  eapital  sen- 
tence should  be  confined  to  the 
discretion  of  one  individuaL  The 
judgment  of  one  man's  mind,  be 
its  reasoning  powera  ever  so  finely 
balanoed,  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
a  large  oommunitj ;  and  that  a  state 
of  things  like  this  ansta  is  one  of 
the  disgraceful  absoiditiea  of  "en- 
lightened Snglaod.'*  It  requires  no 
argument  to  prove  thai  a  number  of 
hcMids  of  equal calibreare  better  than 
one ;  and  where  one  ie  liable  to  fail, 
causing  disconteot  aaongtiie  people^ 
many  are  more  certain  of  creating 
confidence  and  yiddinff  sato'sfaotion. 
— W.  L.  '™» 

STothing  that  laoald  weaken  or 


lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility  m 
the  jury,  the  public  confidence  in. 
the  judge,  the  reepect  for  the  triba* 
nals  of  the  country  by  the  people^ 
should  be  adopted  unless  there  is 
no  avoiding  such  a  seandaL  Tbe 
institution  of  such  a  court  as  is  sup- 
posed here  would  very  materiallj 
weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  tu 
the  jury  and  lessen  the  eare  they 
would  take  in  coming  to  adeoision  ; 
for  they  would  in  most  cases  find  a 
verdict  under  the  assumption  that 
it  would  be  reviewed.  The  judge  m 
like  manner,  not  being  looked  upon 
by  the  people  as  a  fin^  adjudicator, 
would  gradually  come  to  be  thought 
only  a  secondary  authority,  and  any 
cental  sentence  he  might  pass  would 
be  regarded  ae  one  to  be  traversed 
and  brought  under  review.  In  this 
way  the  entire  judgment  of  oar 
courts  would  be  brought  into  dis- 
respect, and  even  the  sentenoea 
passed  in  other  cases  would  come  to 
be  acquiesced  ingmdgingly.  Besides, 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  could  not 
really  be  regarded  as  final,  for  the 
Sorereign  has  dispensing  powers  in 
the  last  and  latest.  Aginn,  a  re- 
hearing of  a  case  would  grow  to  be  a 
right,  and  great  expense,  delay,  dis- 
comfort and  passionate  excitement 
would  be  occasioned.  We  require 
our  present  system  improved,  not 
destroyed,  still  less  depraved;  but 
we  should  have  no  such  court. — 
S.A.S. 

"  The  last  appeal  *'  is  not  one  of 
right  but  of  giaee.  To  establish  a 
court  would  convert  a  privilege  into 
a  right,  and  make  the  prerogatire  of 
mercy  imposable ;  or  if  it  did  not 
would  nuke  it  an  absurdity.  Im- 
possible if  the  decisions  of  the  court 
of  last  appeal  were  always  carried 
out ;  and  an  absurdity  if  they  were 
not.— F.  M. 

If  a  court  of  last  iHppeal  were  in- 
stituted, would  it  be  a  court  of  jus- 
tice or  of  mercy  ?  If  of  justice,  in 
what  would  it  differ  froor  the  oonrta 
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now  sittixig  ?  if  of  merqj,  how  could 
Uai  be  adininiBtered  br  lair  ?  We 
do  not  aik  a  ze-trial  because  of 
miecanriage  of  justice  in  most  oases, 
but  because  of  some  specudity  in  the 
extenuating  oircumetanoes  of  the 
crime  committed.  If  we  had  a  tri- 
bunal to  re-try  criminal  oases^  we 
should  do  more  damage  to  the 
judgment  of  the  oonntiy  than  we 
could  do  good  to  the  criminals  who 
would  be  brought  before  it.  As 
things  are  there  must  be  some  plea 
capable  of  being  decent^  used  be- 
fore the  Home  Secretary  can  be 
asked  to  interpose  his  personal  for- 
giTeness  to  the  condemned  one,  and 
this  acts  as  a  restriction  which  could 
not  be  enforced  if  a  court  were 
eitablished  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  second  chance  to  those  who  had 
broken  with  Tioleace  into  the  house 
of  life.  Let  us  keep  justice  and 
BUNj  oleariy  apart, — W.  Q>.  J. 

The  gmeral  drift  and  tendency  of 
legislation  has  been  of  late  to  con- 
stttute,  aa  fiur  as  possible,  the  judg* 
meats    of   our  law    courts    fin^ 
It  has    been    thought   that   this 
grsstly  economises  expense  and  pro- 
daoss  greater  thougbtfulness,  and 
thereughness  ingett^  at  the  right 
point  (J  Tiew,  seeing  that  the  ques- 
tion requires  to  be  diwided  correctly 
^eaoe  for  aU."     The  constitution 
•sf  our  courts  is  such  now  that  the 
most  painstaking  care  may  be  ex- 
•ereissd  in  each  case,  and  the  laws  of 
eridenes  are  now  so  well-known  and 
ctely  laid  down  that  there  can  be 
littfe  ooeasion  for  mistake  or  sub- 
itsDtisl  injustioei     Our  judges  are 
now,  too,  trained  and  tried.    We 
ought  to  proceed  as  we  are  doing, 
sod  endearonr  to  get  each  special 
ooart  to  perform  i3l  the  work  en« 
tnated  to  it   earnestly,  carefully, 
and  welL     Erery  opportunity  of 
ichcamif  allowed  is  a  temptation  to 
naiisniess  in  the  transaction  of  the 
▼bole  business  of  the  courts  below 
the  one  flaal  court,  beyond  whixAk 


no  appeal  is  permissibla  To  un- 
hinge and  loosen  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  criminal  procedure  for  the 
sake  of  taking  this  retrograde  step 
would  be  most  unadTisable.  Be- 
sides, eren  then,  could  we  do  without 
an  appeal  to  mercy,— for  law  always 
tends  to  foil  into  dull,  technical 
courset^  and  to  decide  upon  these? 
Ksep  the  appeal  to  the  itoyal  cle- 
mency intsot. — B.  B. 

Certainty  mingled  with  judicious 
leniency  uiould  rule  in  all  ear 
criminal  courts.  Any  such  court 
of  reriew  being  instituted  would 
probably  lead  to  its  being  used  as 
a  means  of  procuring  a  temporary 
respite,  greauy  to  the  detriment  of 
our  criminal  procedure.  Juries 
would  more  hastily  and  rashly  de- 
cide on  the  guilt  of  those  who  had 
committed  caftttal  offences  if  there 
were  a  supreme  court  in  which  the 
sentence  could  be  rerised ;  and  the 
sentence  giyen  would  be  looked 
upon  as  uncertain.  It  would  be 
much  better  xo  rerise  oar  Criminsl 
Code  in  regard  to  ciq^ttal  punish- 
ment, and  allow  the  jury  to  bring 
in  a  rerdict  witii  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances of  diflbent  elassoii>  and 
so  enable.them  to  gireefltotto  their 
doubts,  resenring  capital  punish- 
ments only  for  those  in  which  s«- 
tenuating  cireumstaaees  did  not  ap- 
pear.—J.  s.  a 

A  tribunal  whose  duty  it  wae  to 
renew  capital  sentenoesi  if  private 
would  be  as  unsatisiaotory  as  the 
decision  ot  the  SEome  Seerstaiy) 
which  is  praotioally  given  ae  the 
result  of  a  court  of  review^  and  if 
pubUe  would  be  very  disadvan- 
tageous, as  showing^on  v^lat  grounds 
mercy  was  granted,  and  so  mis* 
leading  those  who  were  not  capable 
of  holding  in  one  view  the  whole  of 
the  threads  of  evidence  which,  uni- 
tedly, led  to  remission^— fslse  analo- 
gies would  be  sure  to  prevatL  Thna 
the  tribunal  would  be  nnmereifol  in 
its  granting  of  mflKT'.*— W.  S.  C* 
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THE  PEOaBESS   OF  POBSY. 

A  PIVDABIO  ODl. 

Bt   Thokas    Gbay. 

[The  rariout  sooroes  of  poetry,  which  gires  life  and  lustre  to  all  its 
touches,  are  here  described ;  its  quiet  majestic  progress  enriching  ereij 
subject  (otherwise  dry  and  barren)  with  a  pomp  of  diction  and  luxuriant 
liarmonj  of  numbers ;  and  its  more  rapid  and  irresistible  course,  when 
swollen  and  hurried  away  bj  the  conflict  of  tumultuous  passions.] 

SffBOFHB  I.* 

AwAKB,  iGolian  lyre,  awake, 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  striags  : 

Gire  forth  thy  richest  sounds,  O  wind-harp,  give  them  forth,  and  devote 
to  intense  delight  all  thy  resounding  chords.    fVom  the  musical  sources  of 


(1)  **  Awake  up,  my  glory ;  awake,  psaltery  and  harp :  I  myself  will 
awake  early.**— Psa.  IviL  8. 

**  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Pindar  are— the  lofty  beauty  and  musi- 
cal softness  of  his  language,  and  his  fondness  for  considering  every  subject 
in  the  most  dignified  view  of  which  it  is  susceptible.'* — SehUgeVt "  Lectures 
on  ike  Eisiory  qf  LUertUure,  L**  **  The  Bpinicia  of  Pindar  are  of  three  sorts, 
Doric,  JSolian,  and  Lydian,  which  can  be  easily  distinguished,  although 
each  admits  of  innumerable  varieties.  In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of 
Pindar  has  an  individual  character,  no  two  odes  having  the  same  metrical 
structure.  .  .  •  The  rhythms  of  the  iEoliau  odes  resemble  those  of 
the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  which  light  dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logaosdic  metres 
prevailed ;  these  rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry, 
were  rendered  far  more  various,  and  thus  often  acquired  a  character  of 
greater  volubility  and  liveliness.  The  poet*s  mind  also  moves  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  sometimes  he  stops  himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which 
seem  to  him  arrogant  or  imj^ioua.  A  larger  scope  is  likewise  given  to  bis 
personal  feelings ;  and  in  the  addresses  to  the  victor  there  is  a  gayer  tone, 
which  at  times  takes  even  a  jocular  turn.    .    •    The  JSolian  odes,  from  the 

*  The  choral  poems  of  the  Greeks  consisted  of  three  chief  portions,  named 
respectively  the  strophe,  the  antistrophe,  and  the  epode,  recurring  as  fre- 
quently as  the  topic  required  in  the  same  order ;  the  chorus,  while  chant- 
ing or  redting  the  first,  dancing  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  right,  the 
seoond  while  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  third  in  a  group  or 
tableau.  In  the  more  regular  odes  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  were,  in 
general,  of  an  equal  length  and  measure,  and  consisted  of  a  greater  number 
of  lines  than  the  epode. 
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From  Helicon's  harmonioTis  springs 
A  tboiuiaQd  rills  their  mazy  progress  take ; 
The  laughing  flowers  that  round  them  blow,  5 

Osstalian  waters,  a  myriad  of  brooks  pursue  their  course ;  the  gladsome 
flowers  which  bun»t  into  blossom  arouud  them  derire  fertiUty  and  perfume* 


npiditj  and  variety  of  their  moyement,  hare  a  lees  imiform  chsracter  than 
the  Doric  odes.  .  .  .  The  language  of  the  .£olian  Epinicia  is  also 
bolder,  more  difficult  in  its  syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.*' 
—K.  O.  Mailer^*  "^LUerature  of  AmeUni  Oreees,"  chap.  xv. 

As  the  Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  their  lyric  poetry  to  the 
.Solians,  of  Asia  Minor,  .SoUan  here  signifies  lyric,  with  Pindar  as  the 
modeL  Pindar,  in  his  first  Olympic  ode,  speaks  of  it  as  an  '*  ^olian 
song." 

(3)  Helicon,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a 
£iTourite  seat  of  the  Muses.  Two  springs  in  it,  Aganippe  and  Hippo- 
crene,  were  supposed  to  be  fountains  of  poetic  inspiration. 

"  There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  fit, 
By  Toice  or  hand,  and  yarious-measured  Terse, 
^olian  charms  and  Dorian  Ivric  odes." 

Paradise  Regained^  ir.,  257—260. 

(5)  The  natives  of  Italf  and  the  softer  climates  receive  emotions  from 
the  view  of  their  watbbs  in  the  SPBlira,  not  equally  experienced  in  the 
British  roughness  of  our  skies.  The  fluency  and  softnesd  of  ^the  w^ter  ar^ 
thus  described  by  Lucretius  :— 

**  Tibi  suaveis  Dsdala  tellos 
Submit  tit  flores ;  tibi  Rident  aquora  poiUi;" 

inelegantly  rendered  by  Creecli, — 

'*The  roughest  sea  puts  on  smooth  looks,  and  smiies" 

Bryden  more  happily, — 

**  The  ocean  smiles^  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast." 

But  Metastasio  has  copied  Lucretius  : — 

••  A  te  fioriscono, 
Gli  erbosi  prati : 
B  i  fluttl  Eidono 
Nel  mar  placati." 

It  merits  observation  that  the  northern  poets  could  not  exalt  their  ima- 
ginatk>n  higher  than  that  the  water  smited,  while  the  modem  Italian, 
having  before  his  eyes  a  different  spring,  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  &  ancients  that  the  waves  LiuaacD.  Modern  poatry  has  made  a 
vary  free  use  of  the  animating  epithet  laughing.  Gray  has  the  laughing 
fiofMrs,  and  Langhome,  in  two  beautiful  lines,  exquisitely  personifies 
Ploia:— 
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Drink  life  and  fragrance  aa  tbey  flow ; 
19'ow  the  rich  strMm  of  muaic  winds  along, 

girin^  power  from  them  in  their  progress.    At  one  time  we  maj  notioe  the 
pleasmg  goth  of  melodiona  sounds  go  on  in  jdmmj  onrTing»— impieim 


**  Where  Tweed's  soft  banks  in  liberal  beaut j  lie, 
And  Flora  lauffha  benesth  an  esure  sky.*' 

Sir  William  Jones,  with  all  the  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry,  baa  '^tfe  ^oiyi^ 
t»^  air."  It  it  but  justice,  howerer,  to  Dryden,  to  acknowledge  that  hs 
has  employed  this  epithet  very  boldly  in  the  following  deligfatfid  linss, 
whudi  are  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  his  original,  Chanosr  :-— 

**The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  grey  i 
And  soon  the  sun  arose,  with  beams  so  bright, 
That  all  the  horizon  lamghtd  to  see  the  joyous  sight.** 

"  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  book  ii 
^Duraeiet «« CuriosUk*  of  LUtraiurt;'  p.  216. 

To  the  examples  abore  quoted  by  Disraeli  we  may  here  add, — 

"  Wilt  thou  fly 
With  Umghimg  Autumn  to  the  Atlantic  isles?** 

AJcmmde'9  **  PUatrnfi  of  LmagymaUtm^^  i^  287-8. 

"The  lamghing  scenes 
Of  purple  spring ;  where  all  the  wanton  train 
Of  smiles  and  graces  seem  to  lead  the  dance. 
In  sportiTC  mood."— ITor^oa**  *'PUaiurei  of  Melamekolft'*  2L 

"  Pair  lauffhs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows.*'— (Troy't "  Bard,"* 

.Sischjlus  speaks  of  "  the  uncontrollable  laughter  of  the  wares," 

(7)  ''The  word  mtuio  is  here  taken  in  its  original  and  most  estauiTS 
import,  comprehending  as  well  the  pleasures  we  receire  from  the  besiitf 
or  magnificence  of  natural  objects  as  those  which  arise  from  poetry,  paintiDg^ 
or  music,  or  any  other  of  the  elegant  and  imaginative  arts.'* — Mark  Ate* 
iido.    So  it  is  used  by  W.  Collins  in  hib  ode,  *'  The  Passions  **  :— 

**  When  Music,  heayenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  jet,  in  early  Greece,  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell — 
Exultmg,  trembling,  raging,  faintii^ 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse's  paintiag ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined,"  Ac.,  1—8. 

(7—10)  In  the  Thebaid  of  Statins,  L,  365,  we  read  of  "  nubigenas  e 
bus  anmes  " — the  cloud-descended  mountain  streams.    Simibrly :— 
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« 

Deep,  mftjestio,  smooth  and  strong, 

Through  yerdant  yales,  and  Cerer  golden  reign : 

Kow  rolling  down  the  steep  amain,  10 

Headlong,  impetuous  see  it  pour; 

The  rocks  ana  nodding  grores,  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

pFhe  power  of  poe^  to  calm  and  toothe  the  ttonnier  pafBions  of  the 
ipizit] 

Aktistxophji  I. 

Oh  I  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn  oreathing  airi* 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  cares  15 

grand,  delicioQB,  poweHol— ^patting  through,  on  the  frmtful  Tallejs,  and 
MdB  TeUow  with  oom ;  at  anotl^r  time  thej*  roih  apeedilj  down  the 
clifl^  abroptlj  and  powerfoUj ;  the  shelying  aides  and  the  groves  waTing 
their  heads  on  high,  le^ohomg  the  sounds. 

0  mightj  monarch  of  the  aubmifttre  a^iirit,  aouroe  of  pleasing  and 
moQB  mnsio — msgio  Ijre!  the  leaden  anxieties  and  excited  emotions  of 


**  At  last,  the  roosed-up  river  poors  along ; 
Sesistiess,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  oomea, 
From  the  rude  mountnin,  and  the  mossj  wiM, 
TumbUng  through  rocks  abrapt,  and  sounding  far ; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent ;  till  again  constrained 
Between  two  meeting  biUs,  it  bursts  awaj, 
Where  rooks  and  woods  o'erhang  the  turbid  stream  j 
Where,  gathering  triple  foree^  rapid  and  deep, 
It  boils,  and  whMls,  and  foams,  and  thunders  through." 
Thomttm't  <'  ^m«nw,"  Wlhter,  96-106. 

(9)  Ceres  is  in  Gre^  called  Demeter  (yif  ^^n^p— mother-earth).  Her 
wTal  (CereaUa)  commenced  on  12th  Apiil,  and  lasted  several  days. 

**  Prima  Ceres  homini  ad  meliora  alimenta  vocato 
Mntevit  glandes  utiliore  cibo,"  &o. 

OwcTt  «^a#<»,"  iv.,  401-2. 

See  also  Tirgil's  '"Georgics,"  book  L»  368,  &o. 

A  periphrasis  for  cultured  harves^fields— Ceres  is  the  soddess  of  agri- 
•eoltare  and  of  com.  She  is  the  daoghter  of  Saturn  and  Ops  t  sister  of 
-Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  Juno ;  and  mother  of  Proserpine.  Cereals 
vs  grass  crops  whose  seeds  are  used  for  food,  as  opposea  to  meadow- 
CnsiMoii  (be  one  hand  and  leguminous  plants  and  root-crops  on  the 

(10-12)         *<  Soft  ^Hdiag  BOW,  as  whene'er  pebbles  glancing,    q[^ 
The  silver  wave  goes  dancing ;  ^ 
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And  frantic  passions,  hear  thy  soft  control ; 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 

Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropped  his  tlursty  lance  at  thy  command : 

Perching  on  the  sceptred  liand  fO 

Of  Jove,  thy  ma^ic  lulls  the  feathered  king 

With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing, 

Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  dumber  lie 
the  soul  listen  to  the  gentle  power  thou  exertest.  The  leader  in  the  glo- 
rious ilghc,  eren  on  the  ridges  of  Hnmus,  restrained  the  rush  of  bis 
war*chariot(  and  suffered  his  rengeful  spear  to  decline  at  thy  bidding. 
Thine  enchantment  softens  the  ire  of  the  eagle  while  resting,  with  dis- 
turbed feather  and  with  wearied  wing,  on  the  ^ngly  wrist  of  tTupiter,  and 

Now  with  majestic  swell,  and  strong. 
As  thunder-peals  in  organ  notes  along ; 
And  now  with  stormy  gush. 
As  down  the  rook  in  foam  the  whirling  torrents  rush.*' 

Sehiller's  «*  To  Lamra  Playing  "  (Lytton). 

(16)  "  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak ; 
Ttc  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved. 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds." 

Congrev^t "  Mourning  Bride,*  i^  1. 

**  Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  souudine  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire.*' 

Drgden'9  "  Mexandet^M  Featir 

"Jackson,  of  Exeter,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Drydeu, '  What  passion 
cannot  music  rai^e  or  quell?'  sarcastically  returns  *  What  pasdion  ea« 
music  raise  or  queU?*  Would  not  a  savage,  who  had  never  listened  to  a 
musical  instrument,  feel  certain  emotions  at  listening  to  one  for  the  first 
time  ?  But  civilized  mdu  is,  no  doubt,  particularly  atfeoted  by  atsociatio* 
of  idecu^  as  all  pieces  of  national  music  evidently  prove." — DitraeWt  "  Citri' 
otitiet  of  Literature,**  p.  103. 

(17)  Thracia  was  anciently  the  name  of  that  tract  of  land  which  la/ 
south  of  the  Danube,  and  north  of  the  Propontis  and  the  ^gean,  and 
stretched  from  the  river  Strymon,  on  the  west,  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
earliest  poets — Orpheus,  Linus,  Museeus — are  all  represented  as  coming  from 
Thraoe.  The  inhabitants  were  cruel,  rapacious,  Ravage,  d^ighting  in  war 
and  bloodshed.    Catullus,  in  his  fourth  ode,  speaks  of— 

"  Thrace,  with  rugged  headlands  crowned." 
Homer  calls  Mars  "  the  grizzly  god  of  Thrace,"  book  viL,  252,  because 
he  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  that  country,  which  derived  its  name  from  hii 
son  Thraz.  The  Muses,  according  to  Hesiod,  belonged  to  Plena,  which, 
till  it  became  incorporated  with  the  Maoedonian  kingdom,  was  regarded  as- 
a  Thracian  province. 

(21)  The  eagle  of  Jupiter,  which  is  usoally  represented  as  lying  with  exr 
panded  wings  at  his  feet. 
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The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 
then  the  fearfuhiefB  of  his  bite,  the  briliianoj  of  &»  eje,  are.  soothed  into 
the  stillness  of  heaTj-falling  tleep. 

(24)  Imitated,  as  Ghray  himself  notes,  from  Pindar,  who  sings,^ 
**  Gblden  lyre,  Apollo's  care, 

Thy  aid  with  violet  tresses  crown*d ; 
Their  emblem  thee,  the  Moses  share ; 

The  boondmg  Dance  obeys,  and  Joy  pursues  the  sound. 
Thy  signal  wakes  the  TOoal  ohoir. 

When  with  the  sweet  preamble's  lingering  lay 
Thy  frame  resumes  its  thrilliog  sway. 

The  lancki  lightnings*  ererlasting  fire 
Thou  hast  extioguishcHA  ;  while  by  thee. 

On  Jore's  own  sceptre,  lolled,  the  feathered  king 
Forgets  his  awful  ministry, 

And  hangs  from  either  flank  the  drooping  wing. 
Thou  his  b^&d  crest  around 

Hast  poured  the  cloud  of  darkness  soft. 
And  o*er  his  beaming  eyeballs  bound 

The  look  of  thy  sweet  spell :  slumbering  he  sits  aloft, 
With  ruffling  plumes  and  heaving  spine. 

Quelled  by  thy  potent  strain.    The  furious  Mars 
Aloof  hath  left  the  bristling  spears. 

And  with  thy  soft  mellifluous  anodyne 
Soothed  hLf  relentless  heart ;  for  even 

The  ffods  themselves  thy  searching  shaft  subdues 
By  skiUed  Latoides  aimed  in  heaven. 
Framed  in  the  bosom  of  the  swelling  Muse." 
Pindof'*  " Pythian  Ode***  i.,  1—25,  Abr.  Maoris  Venion. 
(24)  The  same  passage  has  also  thus  been  imitated  by  one  of  Gbay's  con- 
temporaries : — 

'*  All  the  sounding  ohoir, 
And  bright  Apollo,  leader  of  the  song. 
Their  voices  through  the  liquid  air  exalt. 
And  sweep  their  lofty  strings,  those  powerful  strings 
That  charm  the  mind  of  gods,  that  fill  the  courts 
Of  wide  Olympus  with  oblivion  sweet 
Of  evils,  with  immortal  rest  from  cares, 
Assuage  the  terrors  of  ^-he  throne  of  Jove, 
And  qoench  the  formidable  thunderbolt 
Of  unrelenting  fire.    With  slackened  wings. 
While  now  the  solemn  concert  breathes  around. 
Incumbent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord 
Sleeps  the  stem  eagle,  by  the  numbered  notes 
Possessed,  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tone — 
Sovereign  of  birds.    The  furious  god  of  war. 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  winged  wheels 
That  bear  him,  vengeful,  o*er  the  embattled  plain, 
Belents,  and  soothes  his  own  fierce  heart  to  ease, 
Most  welcome  ease.     The  sire  of  gods  and  men. 
In  that  great  moment  of  divine  d^ight. 
Looks  down  on  all  that  live." 

Akemid^i  **  JTysM  io  the  Naiads,**  268—278. 
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QnssTiONi  BBQuntnrG  Airewxas. 

889.  Can  anj  reader  of  the  C^n' 
irotfertialui  reoommend  to  me  a 
cheap  work  on  the  '  Hoguenote ; 
and,  secondly,  is  Mr.  Smilet's  work 
the  best  on  the  mfluenoe  of  that 
party  on  England  P— J.  F.  B. 

890.  Which  was  the  first  periodi- 
cal literary  miscellany,  and  where 
shall  I  find  an  account  of  itP— 
J.  F.  B. 

891.  Can  you  or  any  reader  of  the 
Britith  Controversiaiitt  tell  me  the 
present  position  of  Beichenbach's 
science  of  odio  force^  and  what  are 
the  best  books  on  tliat  subject,  and 
mesmerism,  dairroyance,  &c.  P — 
J.  W.  F. 

892.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  two 
missing  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua 
BeynoJds,  for  which  large  sums 
have  been  offered  P  and  if  so,  what 
are  the  subjects  P — J.  W.  F. 

898.  Can  you  or  anyof  the  readers 
o{  the  British  ControvenialUt  inform 
me  who  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing line,  and  where  it  occurs  P — 

"  Too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be 
unkind."  5.  D,  H. 

894.  In  Locke's  "Conduct  of 
the  Understanding,"  Section  riii. — 
Beligion,  this  passage  occurs,  *'And 
had  but  those  that  would  enter 
them  according  to  their  several 
capacities  in  a  right  way  to  this 
knowledge.*'  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  means  P— G.  D.  H.  I 

Answibs  to  Questiokb.  I 

823.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  ! 

British  Controversialist  for  1869  a  I 

query  is  put  regarding  a  manuscript  ' 

magazine,  in  repJy  to  which  I  send  j 

the  following  statement.     At  the  > 

half-yearly  business  meeting  of  the  ' 


**  Excelsior  Mutual  ImproTemeot 
Association,"  Hawick,  N.B.,  it  wai 
proposed  that  a  MS.  journal  be 
started.  The  proposal  was  faTom- 
ably  reoetred,  and  a  set  of  roles 
were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to 
the  society  for  apjprovaL  Two  edi- 
tors were  thereafter  appointed  to 
conduct  the  journal — a  senior  snd 
junior.  A  packet  of  waterlined  8?o. 
notepaper  was  procured*  and  esch 
member  reoeiTcd  a  certain  number 
of  sheets ;  these  sheets  were  sent  in 
to  the  editors ;  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  sheets  were  sewed  to- 
gether. Editorial  remarks  were 
made  on  the  communications,  snd  it 
was  then  sent  round  to  the  mem  ben 
for  perusal.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  rules  as  they  stand  at  pre- 
sent:— 

Ist.  That  eyery  member  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  joumaJ. 

2nd.  That  no  unfriendly  criticism 
be  allowed. 

8rd.  That  on  no  account  whatorer 
the  editors  divulge  the  names  of  oo^ 
respondents. 

4th.  That  the  editors  hare  the 
power  of  rejecting  contributions  if 
they  consider  them  calumnious. 

6th.  The  editors  would  impress 
on  contributors  the  necessi^  of 
sending  in  contributions  early,  to 
allow  of  oditorial  remarks  being 
made  and  questions  answered ;  also 
that  contributions  be  handed  in 
not  later  than  the  27th  of  esch 
month. 

eth.  It  is  imperatiTe  that  contri- 
butions be  original;  but  extncts 
will  be  allowed,  providing  the  said 
extracts  are  acknowledged  as  such. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  fiup- 
thcr  information^  eithext  privately  or 
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through  tlie  medium  of  the  BrUUh 

880.  The  beet  and  cheapeet  edi- 
tion of  the  poete  ie  the  Aldine  Series, 
now  in  ooime  of  re-isiae  hj  Bell 
and  Baldj,  of  London,  in  fifty-two 
monthty  Tolomet  at  1b.  6d.  each,  of 
which  two  are  already  pnblished. 
Thb  teriee,  edited  by  eminent 
idiobre  ^dading  Ck>llier,  Dyce, 
Mitford,  Morris,  &c),  are  well 
printed,  with  initial  letters  and 
ornaments,  and  elegantly  bound  in 
doth  gilt.  The  contents  of  the 
series  are,  Akenside,  Beattie, 
Boms,  Batler,  Chancer,  Chorohill, 
GoUina,  Cowper,  Dryden,  Falconer, 
Qddsxnith,  Gray,  Kirke  White, 
Milton,  Parnell,  Pope,  Prior,  Shak- 
spere,  Spenser,  Sorrey,  Swift)  Ihom- 
son,  Wyatt,  and  Yoong.  I  may 
also  add  that  the  price  of  Crocker's 
'*  Mermaid  "  Series  of  dranuUists  is 
5s.  a  Tolome  instead  of  8s.,  as  stated 
in  the  March  number.— C.  C. 

882.  a  C.  has  quoted  *<Ah  r 

instead  of  ^'Lo.**    The  line  and  a 

hdf  he  notes  form  the  dose  of  a 

beautiful  sonnet  on   *<The  Poet*s 

BoUtude,"  which  appeared  in  The 

LUerary  Souoenir.    It  is  from  the 

pen  of  Thomas  Donbleday,  author 

of  Babin^ton,  a  tragedy    of  great 

power  and   beauty;    The   Italian 

IFt/ff,  a  drama  of  intense  interest 

and  romantic  pathos;  Diocletian, 

a  'dramatic,  philosophical  poem,  of 

ifaie,  bold  tone;    Caius  Marius,  a 

Boman   play   c^  great    skill   and 

powerj  "The  Eve  of  St.  Mark's," 

a  nord,  fte.    He  is  also  known  as  a 

fhOanpher  by  his  "  True  Theory  of 

Population  **  —  against     Malthus, 

IHiatdy,  Ac;  a  Jtnancier  by  his 

« Vfay  is  Money  ScaroeP  "  and  his 

**  financial  and  Statistical  History 

of  Bngland ; "  as  a  hiograph&r  by 

his  **&&  of  Sir  Bobert  Ped ;  "  as 

an  akieai  writerhj  his  "  Mundane 

Hjonl  Government ; "  as  t^polUieian 

by  his  ^Touchstone,"  *"  The  French 

Alhttioe,''  Ac.   As  early  as  1818  he 

had  published  **  Baty-ftre  sonnets 


and  other  poems."  He  was  one  of 
the  early  writers  in  Blackwood.  He 
has  contributed  to  7^  JBcledic 
Reniew^  The  BritUh  Quarterly, 
TaiCe  "Bdinhwgh  Magazine,  The 
British  Controversialist,  The  Man- 
chester Guardian,  The  Newcastle 
Chronicle,  ke.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  of  the  best  angling  songs  in 
"The  Coquetdale  Songster;**  the 
translator  of  the  "Salisbury 
Hymnal,"  and  a  writer  of  frequent 
and  graceful  occasional  poems.  He 
was  long  the  Secretary  of  the  Nor- 
thern Baulieal  Union,  and  he  was 
Secretary  to  the  Statutiool  Section 
of  the  British  Association  when  it 
met  in  Newcastle.  He  is  a  man  of 
mai^  and  S.  C.  should  read  the 
sonnets  of  his  quoted  in  "Housman's 
English  Sonnets,"  and  some  of  the 
above-named  works. — B.  M.  A. 

883.  The  threefold  division  of 
anger  occurs,  I  think,  in  the  works 
of  John  Flavell,  an  eminent  non- 
conformist Calvinistic  divine,  bom 
in  Worcestersliire  1627.  He  was 
one  of  the  ejected  of  1662.  His 
writings  are  very  voluminous  and 
highly  beneficial  in  their  spirituality. 
1  thmk  the  passage  on  *' Anger" 
occurs  in  his  tract  *'0a  Keeping 
the  BCeart."  Natural  anger  he  calls 
the  letting  loose  of  our  irascible 
appetites.  Holy  anger  is  zeal,  the 
d^er  love  draws  in  God's  quarrel. 
Anger  becomes  sinful  when  it  is 
careless  or  excessive.  Flavell  died 
m  1691.— B.  D. 

890.  The  earliest  periodical  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  •*  The 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1665.  In  it  were 
published  original  papers  and  no- 
tices of  books.  The  Oentleman's 
Journal,  or  Monthly  Miscellany,  ap- 
peared in  1692,  and  was  the  earliest 
English  Magazine.  Of  the  philo- 
sophical Transactions"  an  account 
will  be  found  in  *<  The  History  of  the 
Boyal  Society."  The  Gentleman's 
Journal,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.— B.  3£.  A. 
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fittrarii  ^oUb. 


Dban  Stanlbt  hai  a  work  in  the 
press,  in  which  he  gires  an  account 
of,  and  comments  upon,  the  ecdesi- 
astical  eyents  of  the  last  twentj-fiTe 
years. 

Germany  has   lost   her  (greatest 

Sditical  economist,  Prof.  Bau,  of 
eidelberg.  Every  student  of  the 
science  was  acquainted  with  his 
"Lehrbuch.**  He  was  bom  in 
1792,  and  became  a  professor  at 
Heidelberg  in  1822. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  writing  a  novel.  It  relates  to  the 
Mexican  war,  but  is  not  to  touch 
on  recent  politics. 

The  Western  Morning  News  in- 
forms us  that  the  long-expected 
"Speaker's  Commentary  on  the 
Bible**  is  coming  out  at  last  in 
octavo  volumes.  The  Pentateuch 
will  appear  during  the  present  year. 
Genesis  has  been  done  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bly ;  the  first  nineteen  chapters 
of  Exodus,  Job«  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter  and  Jude,  by  Canon  Cook ; 
the  remainder  of  Exodus  and  Levi- 
ticus, by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Clark; 
and  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and 
Joshua,  by  the  Bev.  T.  E.  Espin, 
rector  of  Wallasey.  The  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  has  done  Judges, 
Buth,  and  Samuel ;  Professor  Baw- 
linson,  Kings,  Ghronides,  Ezra,  and 
Kehemiab.  The  Psalms  are  done 
by  the  Dean  of  Wells ;  Proverbs, 
by  Bev.  H.  E.  Plumtre;  Ecdesi- 
astcs,  by  the  Ilev.  W.  T.  Bullock, 
Secretary  to  the  *-S.P.G. ;"  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  by  the  Bev.  T.  L. 
Kingsbury;  Isaiah,  by  Dr.  Eay; 
Jeremiah,  by  Canon  Paype  Smith ; 
Daniel,  by  Archdeacon  Bose ;  Eze- 
kiel,  by  Dr.  Cunie ;  the  minor  pro- 
phets, by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
ferebenciary  Huxtable,  Professor 
Gandell,  Bev.  F.  Meyrick,  and  Bev. 
W.  Drake.  Matthew  and  Mark 
have  been  done  by  the  Archbishop 


of  York  and  Dean  Mansel  jcnnUy ; 
Luke,  by  Archdeacon  Jones  ;  Jo^ 
by  Canon  Westoott;  the  Acts,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  the  Romans, 
by  Dr.  Gifford  ;  the  Corinthians,  br 
Professor  Evans  and  the  Ber.  J. 
Waite;  Galatians,  by  Dean  How- 
son  ;  Philippians,  by  Dean  Jeremie ; 
Ephesians,  Colo8siaus,Thessalomans, 
and  Philemon,  by  Professor  Light- 
foot,  Canon  Westoott,  and  Dr.  Boi- 
son  jointly ;  the  pastoral  epistles,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  the  Hebrews, 
by  Canon  Kay ;  the  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  by  the  Bishop  of  Deny  |  St 
James,  by  Dr.  Scott ;  and  the  Be- 
velation,  by  Archdeacon  Lee.  AD 
parties  are  represented  in  this  mi- 
dertaking,  but  not  the  extreme  of 
any  pai^,  except  Canon  Payne 
Smith  be  reckoned  an  extreme  Low 
Churchman.  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr. 
Pusev,  though  both  biblical  tdio- 
lars,  have  no  part  in  the  work.  The 
editor  is  Canon  Cook,  but  the  plan 
of  the  work  was  settled  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  two  BngliiA 
Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Llandaff,  Gloucester  and 
Bristo1,and  Chester.Lord  Lyttleton, 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Walpole^  and  the 
Dean  of  Lincoln.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  the  editor  oon- 
sulted  with  the  Archbishop  of  YoA 
and  the  B^us  Professors  of  Divi- 
nity at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Tba 
authorised  version  of  1611  dbm  been 
reprinted  without  alteration,  but 
notes  will  give  corrections  and 
amended  readings.  The  oonunent 
will  be  chiefly  explanatorv,  present- 
ing in  a  concise  and  reaoalne  finrm 
the  results  of  learned  investigationt 
carried  on  in  this  and  other  ooon* 
tries  durine  the  last  half  centoir. 
When  a  fuUer  discussion  of  difficult 
passages  or  important  subjeota  is 
necessary,  it  will  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  or  f^  Tolame* 
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ARNOLD  EUGE-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAIHSM. 

BT   JAMBS    HUTCHISON   BTIBLINO,   LL.D., 

Author  qf"  The  Secret  of  Hegel""  The  Fhilosophf  of  Perception  "Sfc, 

Paet  II. 

Thb  conclnaion  of  the  preceding  paper  on  this  aahject  brought 
08  within  sight  of  the  "  l4  ew  Atalantis  "  of  Hegel,  in  the  form  in 
which  Hage  attempts  to  express  it.  We  wish  much  we  could  gire 
this  form  here ;  but,  oooupyiDg  as  it  does  fully  260  pages,  that  is 
evidently  impossible.  We  cannot,  howeyer,  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure,  and  our  readers  the  profit,  of  following  the  course  of  its 
exposition,  and  of  setting  down  in  translation  its  more  salient 
stipes.  In  this  exposition,  as  it  appears  to  us.  Huge  is  exceed- 
ingly felicitous,  and  has  accomplisned  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment 

Buge,  as  we  hare  seen,  is  anti-Christian  in  religion,  and  a  radical 
in  politics;  and  in  both  respects  he  acknowledges  himself  to 
be  anti-Hegelian.  Neyerthelees,  he  belieyes  himself,  even  so,  to 
have  been  truer  to  the  principle  of  Hegel  than  Hegel  himself  was. 
In  this,  we  think  Huge  wrong.  We  belieye  radicalism  to  be,  in 
the  interest  of  the  false  formal  freedom  of  subjectivity,  only  the 
destruction  of  all  that  has  been  realized  in  the  interest  of  the 
true  material  freedom  of  objectivity,  and  without  a  thought  of  this 
latter,  which,  politically,  is  all  we  should  aim  at.  And  we  belieye 
the  pantheism  of  Buge  and  the  other  German  critics  to  be  unable 
to  save  itself  from  an  absolute  coalescence  with  ordinary  mate- 
lialism.  But  both  considerations  are  utterly  anti-Hegelian.  The 
pnnciple  of  Hegel — and  of  this  we  feel  sure — can  only  lead, 
poHtiosUy,  to  the  reconstruction  of  organic  or  objective  liberty, 
and,  religiousljTf  to  a  distinct,  positive,  and  living  Theism.  To  call 
£iU|:e  wrong  in  these  points,  tlien,  and  yet  to  assert  for  him  an 
onderstanding  of  Hegel  both  comprehensive  and  deep,  may 
appear  contradictory.  The  state  of  the  case  is,  however,  once 
for  all  so. 

The  manner  in  which  Buge  accomplishes  his  exposition  of  Hegel 
is  peculiar ;  he  has  little  to  say  bimself,  he  only  sets  down  sentence 
after  sentence  of  HegeFs  own.  This  may  appear  easy,  but  it  is 
not  so,  and  in  any  hands  but  those  of  a  master  who,  haying  been 
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everywhere  and  seen  everything,  can  integrate  the  innumerable 
details  into  a  single  whole,  would  prove  a  signal  failure.  "  Not  to 
disturb  the  general  impression  of  this  philosophy,"  says  Bpge, 
"  we  have  to  act  by  it,  as  much  as  possible,  as  by  the  Aristotelian ; 
we  must  not  overload  the  picture  with  its  own  inherent  wealth,  in 
order  that  its  main  features  may  all  the  more  distinctly  come  out 
in  relief."  In  the  Aristotelian  reference  he  had  already  sud: 
"  These  brief  bold  features  supply  a  sketch  in  which,  probably, 
Aristotle  is  discernible  in  his  own  likeness,  for  it  is  he  himself 
who  speaks  his  leading  thoughts ;  the  brevity,  indeed,  makes  but 
the  picture  clearer,  which  a  crowd  of  learned  particulars  might 
have  easily  confused."  How  it  is  ntuated  with  us  for  difficulty, 
the  reader  will  now  understand ;  for  the  question  left  to  ns  eyi- 
dently  is^  How  shall  it  be  possible  to  make  brevity  briefer.  A 
question  that  can  only  be  answered  by  the  counsel,  Give  parti, 
attempt  not  the  whole ;  be  content,  as  said,  with  the  more  salient 
•lagea.    Buge's  first  paragraph  is  this : — 

**  Jn  the  hiitoTj  of  i^iilotof^y  Hegel  indudes  religion  in  part.  He 
dwelU  with  pleasure  on  the  phantasiee  of  the  Neo-Platonists ;  smkt  to 
4l&Dat£  the  principls  of  €hritiiamiiyt  tha  OodHman,  into  the  principle  qfihe 
aheolute;  reoogniaea,  all  the  aame,  medisral  philosophy,  which  is  preciadiy 
Christian  philosophy,  aa  uncial  in  rank,  iuat  because  it  ia  Christian 
philosophy  j  and  at  last  lingers  yet  with  love  by  Jacob  B6hm.  These  aw 
excreecencea  of  hia  history  of  philosophy,  excreaeences  to  be  relegated 
plainly  to  the  hiatory  of  religion  and  theology,  aa  they  repreaent  not  any 
development  of  thought  and  knowledge,  but  only  of  fancy  and  phantasy* 

We  get  a  clear  view  of  Buge's  defect  here.  Huge,  afUr  alL  is 
only  man  in  the  abstract;  he  is  not  man  in  the  ocmovete.  He 
wants  religious  feeling,  sj^eoulative  wonder ;  and  these  are  4iie 
richest  elements  of  humanilr, — these  are  humanity :  it  ia  l^  th«B 
that  man  is  distinguished  trom  tke  brute;  they  are  thcmghEt^ 
thought  in  its  inmost  essenre.  All  Huge's  daims  are  to  tium^; 
thought  is  all  he  aeoentuatfe ;  yet  thought  proper  must  be  dmM 
Huge,  all  thought  but  liiought  of  Utte  finite.  T&e  iaifiinte  has  new 
occurred  to  him  to  be  thought ;  enough  for  iiim  are  the  intcreflti 
of  the  day.  Whence  is  this  world  P  Had  it  a  beginning  P  Wffl 
it  have  an  endP  What  is  it  j^?  Wh*t  i$  itl*  Wh3r  ahonld 
existence  exist — ^why  should  there  be  suoh  a  thing  as  exiateneef 
To  question  thms— ^s  is  what  it  is  to  think  tiie  infinite  ;  this  is  tlie 
speculative — this  is  what  to  Hegel  is  the  speculative ;  and  these  -we 
the  questions  that  constitute  him,— these  are  the  questions  whiek, 
solved,  lead  to  the  solution  of  all  others : — ^these  are  the  auesEtione 
in  which  alone  all  others  possess  any  value.  "  £t  laus  iUa,"  BSfB 
Hegel,  in  his  DisserUtio  (pro  licentia  dooendi,  Jen»,  1801),  "  qm 
a  Cicerone  Socrati  tribuitur,  quod  philosophiam  de  ooslo  detraxerit, 
et  in  vitam  domosque  hominum  introduxertt,  vel  parvi  habeada,Telita 
interpretanda  -erit,  ut  pfailosophiam  de  vita  et  domibus  komimim 
bene  mereri  non  posse  dieamus,  insi  a  eoalo  desoendat,  oBiteBiqQe 
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oi>enim  in  eo  poDendam  esse,  ut  in  corium  erdiuttur."*  Thk  oer- 
taiiilj  is  to  pat  Hegel's  very  stamp  on  the  words  used  by  omnelres 
—a  stamp  which  Buge  seems  incapable  of  taking  on.  Metaphysic 
proper,  indeed.  Huge  has  no  taste  for ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  meta- 
^ysic  proper  that  Kage  claims  for  himself— -daims  for  the  German 
adymiee  beyond  the  J^rench  Aufkldrung,  It  is  these  very  tenuit 
howeyer,  that  prore  our  position.  It  is  only  the  French  AuflMr%n§t 
irradiated  though  it  be  by  the  German  idea,  that  constitutes  meta- 
physic to  Ruge — something  still  quite  mundane,  stUl  quite  finite ; 
something  that  has  no  function,  no  worth,  but  to  drire  away,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  priests,  and,  on  the  other,  the  aristocrats.  That  is  the 
blood  of  Buge,  his  lile.  He  cares  nothing  for  another  world,  it 
neyer  enteris  his  thoughts,  he  is  absorbed  in  this  one,  and  lives  along 
erery  line  of  its  web  as  if  it  were  himself  had  made  it,  or  could  mdke 
it.  G^d,  existence  as  existence,  a  future  life  i — "  pshaw,"  says 
Euge,  "  I  have  no  time  for  any  of  these  things ;  these  are  preciacuy 
what  I  call  Syrian  fables — Orientalism ;  no,  no,  no ;  we  haye  nothing 
to  do  but  driye  the  drones  away ;  that  is  work  enough ;  that  is  aU 
I  haye  to  think  on."  Accordingly,  the  metaphysic  which  he  has 
earned  into  the  Aufklurung  \s  but  formalism,  a  formalism  wholly 
mundane  atid  of  this  side,  Bu^  would  see  nature  and  hunani^ 
•implj  disposed  on  the  logical  idea,  with  this  logioal  idea-'io  him 
a  mere  this  world  geners^zation — as  principle,  as  absolute,  and 
with  an  earth  of  working  men  in  Uberti,  igaliti,  frmtermti,  as  the 
lesult,  as  the  only  heayen. 

It  is  perfectly  oharaoteristie  of  Buge,  them,  that  lie  op«ns  with 
flxpreasions  of  contempt  for  Neo-Platonism,  Ohristianity,  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  Jacob  Bohm.  Whateoneems  these  in  Hei^  shall  be 
to  B^e  simply  exorescenoes.  Exoresoenees  they  were  not  to 
fiegel ;  this  Boge  allows ;  and  that  they  were  not  exoresoenees  to 
fiUgel  is  an  eariMst  that  he  was  speculatiye— that  he  made  heayen 
the  whole  reference  of  earth ;  for  neither  to  Keo-Flatonism,  nor  to 
Ghriatiani^,  nmr  to  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  to  Jacob  Bohm,  was  l^ere 
any  (question  but  of  the  other  side,  Leaying  the  rest,  how  ohatac- 
teristio  is  not  the  blindness  of  Buge  to  Jacob^i^im  F    These  cxies  of 

*  This  seatenoe  from  HegeFs  listin  diasertation  for  the  licence  of  a 
Ikfceni  at  Jena,  ne  may  as  wdl  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  yoongar 
readers  of  oar  educational  organ : — "  The  praise  which  Cicero  gives  Socra- 
tes, of  baring  brought  down  philosophy  firom  heayen,  and  introduced  it  in- 
to the  lives  and  homes  of  men,  is  eithor  to  be  held  of  small  yalae,  or  to  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  we  should  say  that  philosophy  cannot  be  worth 
anjrthing  to  the  lives  and  homes  of  men,  unless  it  come  down  from  bearen, 
and  that  we  should  regard  it  as  the  one  duty  left  ns  to  earry  it  up  into 
fasKfen."  H^geFs  Latm,  of  which  we  have  in  this  dissertation,  and  certain 
nniyersity  disoDorses,  ample  specimens,  is,  if  somewhat  elaborate,  as  such 
things  ate  apt  to  be,  evidently  good.  In  the  sentoice  immediately  preeeding 
IheMbcfte  (two  lines  up),  **animali  ilii"  is  surely  a  misprint  £or  animafi 
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BGhm's  about  the  necessity  of  straightness  to  width,  of  negatirity  to 
affirmation,  in  order  that  manifestation  be — which  are  the  first  notes 
**  of  what  is  specially  and  peculiarly  German  philosophy,"— these, 
with  whatever  risk  to  his  position  of  philosophical  expert,  Huge 
will  not  hear.  Huge  will  ignore,  for  they  concern  what  is  called 
heaven,  God  !  The  abstract  life  of  Ruge  in  the  mere  political  heat 
of  the  day  that  now  is,  cannot  escape  from  view  in  such  lights  ss 
these. 

NeverthelcFS,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  Hugo's  verbatim  ex- 
tracts from  Hegel  extend  only  to  such  ideas  as  the  above.  Ther 
are  really  such  as  to  afford  us  very  excellent  insight  into  Hegel, 
in  many  of  his  essential  features.  He  begins  by  telling  us  tnsi 
the  object  of  the  Hegelian  system  is  to  realize  the  idea, — a  propo- 
sition that,  true  as  it  stands  for  the  Logic,  requires  idea  to  oe  re- 
placed by  absolute  spirit,  in  order  to  be  true  for  the  system  as  a 
whole.  By  absolute  spirit  the  reader  requires  simplv  to  understand 
God,  and  by  idea  (in  readiest  aspect)  the  diamond  net  of  logical 
categories,  the  plastic  system  of  thoughts,  that  underlies,  supports, 
and  is  the  universe.  This  system  of  thoughts  is  considered  m  the 
logic,  in  which  it  dialectically  evolves  itself  from  a  starting  thought, 
and  spontaneously  issues  in  a  single  organic  whole.  Nature  is  men 
considered  with  the  general  object  of  dialectically  raising  it,  through 
all  its  forms,  from  the  most  external  element,  space,  to  the  most 
internal  element  that  is  found  in  nature,  life.  In  the  third  place, 
spirit,  or  active,  functioning  intelligence,  is  developed,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  dialectic  law,  from  the  natural  soul  in  its  lowest  form  of 
mere  sensation,  up  to  the  absolute  spirit.  Huge  surveys  all  these 
three  grand  parts  of  the  system  completelv,  so  far  as  his  method  is 
susceptible  of  completeness — except  the  last.  There  Huge  stops 
with  its  second  division,  objective  spirit,  or  jurisprudence,  morals, 
and  politics,  and  disdains  all  traffic  with  the  grand  closing  division 
on  the  absolute  spirit,  thereby  denying  himself  any  notice,  even  of 
Hegel's  splendidf  contributions  to  sesthetics.  To  reject  art  and 
religion,  then,  is  to  reject  much,  and  much  of  what  is  most  import 
tant ;  still  there  remams  more,  and  only  of  inferior  importance,  for 
Hume's  presentment  of  which  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful. 

In  characterization  of  logic  in  general  (Huge  says  the  absolute), 
we  are  presented  with  the  words  of  Hegel,  that  it  is  the  "  metho- 
dical development  of  the  categories,  with  the  resolution  of  the  anti- 
nomies, and  the  consequent  transparency  of  the  latter  to  him  who 
thinks."  This  is  followed  by  certain  general  considerations,  relating 
in  the  main  to  thought  as  thought :— 

"  With  the  term  Word,  and  the  term  Thought*'  says  Huge, "  we  pass  from 
the  sensible  into  the  supersensible,  from  the  natural  into  the  supernatural 
vorld.  .  .  .  Thought  is  the  supematiu^  process  which  rests  free  on 
its  own  self,  and  in  its  own  element  spontaneously  proceeds.  .  .  .  The 
natural,  the  outward,  the  phenomenal,  enters  not  here.  .  .  .  Here,  and 
only  here,  are  we  among  onrseWes.     We  are  absolutely  one  in  the  com- 
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mitntty  of  thought,  while  the  sensuous,  as  saoh,  is  not  admitted  into  thtf 
our  sanctuary.  ETerr  word  is  uniremal  .  .  .  *  horse'  means  all 
horses,  as  *  this '  applies  to  ereryching.  .  .  Thms  the  word  signifies  the 
genua ;  it  would  strife  vainly  to  «ay  the  sensuous  individual,  for  in  languaee 
the  singular  is  abeady  universal.  The  word  that  brings  together  onTv 
things  similar  or  in  agreement  geta  no  further  than  the  imperfect  universal, 
tliat  is  alone  realized  in  nature ;  so  situated  also  are  space,  time,  light, 
which  possess  external  universality,  but  not  that  universality  that  compre- 
hends, holds  its  own  self,  like  thought.  .  .  That  transparent  universidity 
is  the  universal  itself,  the  true,  free,  absolute  form  of  the  idea.  .  .  Its 
movement  is  of  itself  willed  and  accomplished  for  the  attainment  of  self- 
oognition,  for  the  grasping  of  self.  Metaphysio  it  is  that  teaches  man  to 
think  as  man.  True  metaphysic  knows  that  reason  governs  the  world,  that 
reason  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  dwelb  in  it,  is  its  own  inmost  nature,  its 
miiveraal.  Only  man  is  the  univenal  for  the  universal,  nature  cannot  bring 
her  reaaon  to  conscious  reason.  '  Kature  and  spirit  are  only  special  expres- 
•iona  of  the  forms  of  pure  thought.*  *  Nature  is  unable  to  express  the 
logical  forms  purely ;  thus  the  magnet,  which  embraces  its  north  and  south 
pole,  ita  extremes,  in  the  middle  point,  is  only  an  external  expression  of 
the  syllogism.'  'The  categories  are  the  pure  souls  which  have  to  give 
life  to  all  the  sciences.'  *  They  are  pure  thoughts,  for  they  contain  nought 
that  belongs  not  to  thought,  tliat  is  not  produced  by  thought.'  " 

From  thonght  Boge  passes  to  the  uncritical  empiricism  of  the 
English,  and  the  materialism  into  which,  in  the  Lands  of  the  French, 
it  was  consistently  developed.  Kuge  admits  that  th^  former,  **  as 
an  abandonment  of  theology,"  was  right  enough ;  it  was  only  wrong 
as  an  abandonment  of  logical  thought.  The  latter,  too,  Euge  ad* 
mits  to  be  wrong  for  similar  reasons ;  but  materialism  is  too  radical, 
too  anti-theological,  for  Euge  not  to  have  a  warm  side  for  it.  **  Tbe 
conqneror  of  lost  reality,"  "  the  founder  of  epoch-making  systems," 
"the  forerunner  of  the  Eevolution,"  &o.,  &c„  "materialism,"  he 
says,  "  is  again  to-day  the  expression  of  that  spirit  that  throws  it- 
self headforemost,  with  full  power,  into  the  actual  world,  and  will 
rest  not  till  it  has  completely  and  unexceptively  won  it  for  itself. 
But  then,"  continues  Euge,  with  an  air  of  very  innocent  conviction, 
*'  it  will  return  from  its  wanderined  to  the  truth  of  the  universe,  the 
pore  th.oughts  that  rest  in  themselves  and  comprehend  themselves." 

"These  pure  thoughts  relate  themselves  to  nature  and  spirit,  as  pure 
mathematics  to  inorganic  nature ;  they  are  the  all- supporting  and  the  all- 
perrading,  the  eternal  transparent  frame  of  the  eternally  self-evolving, 
self-realising,  self- productive  idea,  which  manifests  itself  unconscious^ 
in  nature,  consciously  in  spirit." 

A  general  conception  of  the  logical  element  may  be  obtained  from 
these  expressions.  By  notion  is  to  be  understood  the  triplicity  in 
unity  that  is  principle  of  creation  and  development  to  tne  whole 
system.  This  whole  transparent  sy.-^lem — the  notion  and  its  realisa- 
^n*-i8  the  idea.  The  notion  is  the  omnipresent  threefold  soul :  every 
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r  oatefKOTf  ihat  arises  is  but  the  notion,  the  notion  in  aaotlieTfani. 
In  man  the  logical  unit  that  aets  is  the  triplicity  in  unity-  of  simple 
apprehension,  judgment,  and  reason.  This  is  the  notion  in  that 
form,  and  it  is,  so,  a  one  fseulty  with  three  flexions.  We  saj  the 
same  thing  psychologically,  when  we  bbj  perception,  emotion,  will. 
19'ot  logic  only,  but  nature  and  mind,  history,  art,  religion,  are  all 
dereloped  into  systems,  and  a  system,  in  obedience  to  the  same  all- 
perraamg,  all-embracing  principle.  This  principle,  then,  appears  as 
the  absolute  and  ultimate  nerve  of  thougnt ;  it  is  thought  reduced 
to  ita  ultimate  one,  which  one  is  seen  to  be  its  own  necessity,  to  be 
that  which  could  not  not*be.  Such  principle  being,  the  world,  with 
aU  it  contains,  is  onee  for  all  aceounted  for.  Both  revelations  of  Grod 
are  so  accounted  for :  the  rerelation  in  space,  which  is  Pantheistic ; 
Um  revelation  in  tiaie  (history),  which  is  Theistic  and  Christiaii. 
Slant  came  up  to  the  peint  when  he  resolved  the  act  of  mind  into 
judgment,  and,  of  judgment  showed  Hm  functions  to  be  categories^ 
which  eategories  appeared  again  as  triplets  generative  the  one  ci 
the  other-^triplets  of  an  affirmative  with  its  negative,  and  resolu- 
tion or  conciliation  of  both.  If  all  things  that  are  cam  be  ex- 
plained  in  this  way,  then  plainly  all  things  that  are  are  but  func- 
tions of  judgment.  This  is  what  Fichte  saw  when  he  set  his 
thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis  in  movement  to  produce  all  the  furni- 
ture, inner  and  outer,  of  the  pure  £ffo,  Hegel's  action  was  to 
|Knfect  this  merely  abstract  logical  principle  into  the  actual  prin- 
ciple of  life  itself,  and  then  evolve  it  mto  completed  system.  This  is 
**  the  secret  of  Hegel"  and,  as  an  ideal,  it  can  be  said  to  succeed 
wonderfully  often,  but  not  always— not  always  even  inHegeFs  hands. 
Euge  rejects  in  great  part  what  we  have  called  the  revelation  in 
time,  and  he  appears  not  to  have  studied  £ant  as  completely  and 
tonaciouely  as  lie  has  studied  Fichte  and  Hegel;  still  £uge  has  seen 
largely  into  the  nature  of  the  dialectic— what  we  caU  the  flexions 
of  the  notion— of  Hegel, — too  largely,  it  may  be,  for  he  seems  to 
abandon  himself  to  it  in  absolute  conviction ,  without  the  shadow 
of  the  shade  of  a  fear.  In  point  of  fact,  Euge  has  no  super- 
sensible, no  supernatural,  but  this  *'  Entwichlung"  this  evolution. 
Hegel's  dialectic  is  Euge's  god — a  dialectic  he  rejects  only  when  it 
would  demonstrate  God. 

We  see  that  this  is  the  position  of  Euge  from  his  own  words. 
He  is  incensed  at  Hegel's  mterest  in  the  Neo-Platoniets,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  Jacob  Bohm — incensed  above  all  at  his  interest 
in  Christianity,  and  his  belief  that  '*  the  principle  of  Christianitr, 
the  God-man,  is  the  principle  also  of  the  absolute."  The  only 
supersensible,  the  only  supernatural,  that  exists  for  Euge,  is  the 
logical  element,  thought  as  thought,  the  merely  formal  element 
theit  underlies  the  material  concrete.  To  him,  even  materialism 
will  have  thoroughly  rehabilitated  itself  when  it  sees  and  adoots 
for  principle  the  self-generative  and  absolute  system  of  thougmts 
— the  idea. 

Euge  proceeds  now  to  defend  Hegel  in  his  transition  from  tiie 


idea  to  nature^  from  the  logical  to  the  phygioal,  from  the  formal  to 
the  material.    The  worda  of  Heg»I  he  qootee  are  these : 

**  The  idea  retolres  (itself),  firee,  to  determine  itself  as  simple  beinf — 
as  absolute  externality  of  space  and  time  individuallj  existent,  which 
simple  being  remains,  all  the  same,  perfectly  transparent  to  it,  and  is,  in 
this  its  particulansation,  the  notion  that  remains  in  and  with  itmlt 
....  The  transition  (of  logic  into  nature)  is  therefore  to  be  under- 
stood here  se  that  the  idea  realises  itsdf  free,  absolutelj  sure  of  itself  and 
resting  in  itself." 

And  here  Suge  is  perfectly  right ;  accepting  the  Hegelian  pre* 
snppositioDB,  there  are  few  things  more  grandiose  in  Hegel  than  the 
transition  f^om  the  idea  into  nature.  The  notion,  which  is  the 
Hegelian  principle,  has  dereloped  itself  into  its  own  system — the 
idea,  the  logos ;  and  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  common  law  that 
tiie  idea,  the  logo9,  fiUl,  bursts  now  asunder  into  the  infinite  partion- 
krisation  and  contingency  of  the  material  nniyerse.  Tarticulari- 
sation — a  boundless  out  and  out  of  infinitely  different  atomSt— 
infinite  atomisation,  and  in  the  crossing  streams  of  infinite  con- 
tin^ncy,  infinite  accident,  conld,  on  the  law,  be  the  only  result. 
This  is  the  grandest  stroke  in  the  realisation  of  a  philosophy  of 
nature  that  hu  ever  been  struck.  With  all  his  appreciation  of  it, 
however,  £uge  can  only  draw  his  usual  moral.    He  says  :— 

'*  Certainly  the  idea  gives  in  nature  the  spirit  up,  but  it  (the  idea) 
itmains  its  (nature's)  soul,  and  in  nature  and  out  of  nature  ever  re- 
produces itself  as  spirit  anew.  Here,  however,  there  is  so  little  question 
of  any  Jewish  or  Popish  conception  of  creation  in  the  mason's  way 
that  Hegel's  expression  is  rather  Heraclitus's,  and  Plato's,  and  Aristotle's 
norified  idealism.  And  this  logic,  despite  the  assereration  of  He|el,  is  so 
nttle  •pure  theology'  that  it  has  rather  been  from  the  very  first  (the 
Sleatics)  the  purest  and  most  absolute  foe  of  all  theology ;  for  its  system 
of  sU-pervading  and  all-moving  thought  allows  itself  only  to  be  thought,  not 
seized  by  phantasy  not  svmbolioally  and  nebulously  conoeiTed  (as  concep- 
tion orcUnarily  or  properly  is)  as  the  thsos,  whether  unal  as  the  personified 
All,  or  triple  as  the  Pjthagorean- Alexandrine  Trias,  whether  man  or  beast. 
Only  the  philosopher  it  is  that  understands  and  sees  through  the  object  of 
theology,  the  god  of  any  religion.  The  theologian  has  neither  the  theoi 
nor  the  lo^ot.  He  has  only  a  beUeve-so,  and  external  supposition ;  it  is  so 
handed  down  to  him  ;  and  when  he  declares  his  apis  for  '  the  true  being  of 
1^  being,'  and  his  *  man,'  on  the  contrary,  for  *  no  man,'  the  entire  objed 
limply  escapes  him  into  the  domain  of  dream  and  drivel.  Whilst,  then, 
he  seeks  to  ,'get  possession  of  his  theos,  he  discovers  that  the  logos  never 
was  his  ;— and  it  cannot  be  his,  for,  with  his  drivel  and  dotage,  he  is  a  foe 
to  reason  and  thought,  and  the  worst  and  bitterest  foe  to  the  truth  that 
80  or  so  underlies  Ms  god." 

Thin  is  plain  roeakini^,  and,  with  such  sentiments  as  these,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Euge  exclaims  in  continuation, — 

^  Hegel,  then,  perpretated  a  sin  to  the  spirit  of  logic,  when  he  dedared 
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it  (logic)  to  h€  theology t  and  maintained  that  *  thought  has  to  gire  itaelt 
moTement,  Aree,  within  itself;  wherehj  it  is  to  he  obierred  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  result  of  thought,  in  its  own  free  law,  coincides  with  the 
inherent  purport  of  the  Christian  religion,  ISASMVOR  as  this  BBLioioir  is 
THX  BITBLATIOV  OP  SBABON  IT8B1F.*  *' 

It  it  really  gratifying  to  be  able  to  offer  to  Englishmen,  to  whom 
Hegel  (absurd  as  it  is)  has  hitherto  been  an  ordinary  German 
rationalist,  a  pantheist,  an  atheist,  an  infidel,  a  Tom  Paine,  these 
testimonies  to  his  orthodox  Christianity,  on  the  part  of  one  who  is 
at  once  an  Hegelian  expert  and  an  Hegelian  opponent.  Bnge  pro- 
ceeds somewIiAt  further  in  the  same  strain,  but  presently  enters 
into  the  matter  of  the  logic.  This  "  all-irradiating,  pure  Uiou^ht- 
heayen,"  as  Huge  calls  it,  begins,  like  the  Eleatics,  with  being ; 
"  only  being  is,  and  nothing  is  not  at  all ; "  whereat  Heraclitus  re- 
joined, **  Nothing  ie,  as  much  as  being ;  All,  in  that  it  is,  at  the 
same  time  is  not,  for  all  is  a  becoming,"  And  Hegel,  doubtless* 
had  all  that,  and  mtich  more,  in  hia  mind  when  he  began  with 
being  and  nothing. 

£uge  first  points  out  the  course  of  the  three  general  stages  (one 
for.eaoh  of  the  three  Tolames), — being,  essence,  notion. 

*'  The  logic  develops  being  into  essence,  and  the  unitg  of  both  into  the 
notion.  Being  is  immediacy  [immediate  is  whaterer  bean  to  be  indepen- 
dently and  directly  present  at  first  hand]— the  notion  in  itself.  Essence  is 
mediacT  [the  result  of  interrention],  the  notion /or  itself,  the  show  (reflec- 
tion) of  the  notion.  The  notion  as  such,  then,  has  reached — passing  through 
immediacy  and  external  mediaoy — «e{/'-mediation,  self-deyelopment, — it  ia 
thus  til  and  for  itself;  the  mediation  of  the  contraries  here  is  no  longer  an 
ewtemal  one,  but  it  is  in  the  notion  in  its  own  dereloped  self-completeness, 
[beisichsein — a  state  of  being  entire,  sufficient,  independent,  absolute,  with 
and  in  self].  In  the  sphere  of  being,  the  connection  of  the  contraries  is  not 
expressed,  not  explicit,  but  only  present  in  point  of  fact ;  the  notion  is,  and 
the  contraries  pass  over  into  each  other,  as  being  into  nothing.  In  the 
sphere  of  essence  [the  inner  tohat  of  a  thing],  the  connection  of  the  contra- 
ries is  explicit,  as  the  negatiye  in  the  positive ;  the  contraries  here  shine  or 
show  into  one  another,  are  reflected  into  one  another ;  and  this  is  the  show 
of  the  notion  [what  we  see  when  we  think  we  have  got  what  we  call  the 
inner  what  of  a  thing,  its  principle,  its  essence,  its  true  inner  nature,  is  not 
the  notion  but  the  reflexion  of  the  notion,  its  mere  borrowed  appearance^ 
its  Schein'],  In  essence  the  union  of  the  contraries  i»  their  mutual  reflec- 
tion. In  the  notion  itself,  lastly,  the  thought  sets  itself  of  itself  into  its  own 
opposed  moments,  and  returns  out  of  them  again  back  into  unity  with 
itself,  while  in  being  and  essence  the  object  still  stood  independently  before 
it." 

The  transition  of  being  into  nothing  Enge  illustrates,  as  already 
said,  by  a  reference  to  the  flux  of  Heraclitus,  m  the  truth  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  only ;  everything  is  also  not ;  and  all  becomes. 
Being  and  nothing,  then,  are  both  abstractions ;  becoming  is  the 
only  concrete,  and  it  contains  equally  being  and  nothing ;  its  unity 
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is  the  indisAoluble,  perfectly  homogeneous  foston  of  both ;  and  tiiii 
whether  the  process  be,  as  it  were,  towards  the  one  or  the  other — 
whether  it  appear  as  being  passing  into  nothing,  or  nothing  into 
being.  The  arrest  of  this  process  is  the  derelopment  of  Something, 
which,  whaterer  it  is,  is  still,  as  we  know,  no  constant,  bat  a  van- 
able  that  passes ;  it  is  still  a  becoming ;  nay,  eren  when  regarded 
as  constant,  as  fixed,  it  is  still  as  much  as  erer  an  indissoluble  amal- 
gam of  being  and  nothing;  for,  as  we  have  said,  erery thing  is  and 
equally  is  not,  or  what  it  is  depends  upon  negation  quite  as  much  b» 
upon  affirmation— a  little  piece  of  transcendentalism  that  eyen  the 
sober  Bain — yery  soberly  unconscious  of  what  it  is^adopts.  Here 
we  haye  then  before  us  the  first  fiye  categories,  being,  nothing, 
becoming,  so-being,  something ;  and  how  it  is  that  being  and  no- 
tiiing  are  the  same  is  not  now  a  difficulty.  Both  are  abstractions, 
that  is,  and  both  are  the  same  abstraction.  The  word  being,  taken 
quite  generally,  means  the  abstraction  from  all  particular  beings 
vHiateyer,  chairs,  horses,  trees,  seas,  stones,  hills  (not  one  of  these 
is  being  as  being,  being  generally) ;  but  the  word  nothing,  taken 
((dte  generally,  likewise  means  the  same  abstraction  from  all  par- 
^colar  beings.  Their  meaning,  their  matter  of  contents,  then,  being 
&e  same,  they  are  the  name.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  to  exist 
and  not  to  exist,  or  to  be  and  not  to  be  in  thai  sense,  are  the  same 
thing.  What  is  said  is  in  a  mere  logical  regard,  that,  when  we  say 
pure  being  and  pure  nothing,  we  use  two  expressions  for  the  same 
widest  generalization,  the  same  widest  abstraction  ;  and  evidently 
it  cannot  be  wider,  for  it  is  obtained  in  both  cases  by  abstracting 
from  everything  whatever.  The  wonderful  Hegelian  proposition, 
then,  that  has  driven  the  whole  world  into  opposition,  and  arrested 
thousands  of  readers,  is  the  merest  commonplace.  This  has  of  late 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated ;  yet  we  find  gravest  professors  still 
grave  over  being  and  nothing  as  constituting  the  Hegelian  philo- 
sophy somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  water  constituted  the  phi- 
losophy of  Thales,  or  esse-percipi  that  of  Berkeley.  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy is  a  philosophy  of  being !  How  often  Hegel  must  have  laughed 
at  the  mountains  made  of  his  mere  convenient  word-mice.  And  the 
convenience  is  plain,  when  we  consider  what  the  creative  dialectic, 
which  Hegel  proposed  to  himself,  was  to  be.  It  was  to  be  an  evo- 
lotion  of  contraries  all  through.  As  we  have  seen,  if  there  is  any 
siDgle  word  to  be  applied  in  expression  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
it  is  the  term  notion.  Each  category  of  logic,  each  stage  of  nature, 
each  evolution  of  spirit,  is  but  the  notion.  The  notion,  and  abso- 
lutely the  same  notion,  though  in  innumerable  forms,  is  the  sole  and 
single  thing  in  Hegel.  The  universe  before  us  is  to  be  all  explained 
tons, not  by  generalization  from  the  concrete  outer  many  to  the 
abstract  inner  one,  but  by  a  sort  of  counter-generalization  from  utter 
abstraction  to  absolute  concretion.  Pure  being  is  utter  abstrac- 
tion (and  therefore  nothing).  The  absolute  spirit  is  absolute  concre- 
tion. The  notioti  now,  in  its  three  flexions,  was  to  be  the  serpent 
of  eternity,  that,  between  these  exi  remes,  should  wind  itself  into  the 
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whole  riches  of  nature  and  life,  of  history  and  science,  and  wind  it^ 
self  also  into  itself,  with  rounding:  of  the  extremes  into  each  other, 
of  the  end  into  the  heginniafj^.  This  was  the  ideal  at  which  Hcjgel 
aimed.  This  can  also  l>e  said  otherwise.  We  may  call  the  mediat- 
ing principle  of  production  in  the  system  Gegentaig,  as  well  as 
BM^riff,  antithesis  as  well  as  notion,  for  the  notion  is  an  antithesis, 
ana  the  antithesis.  And  very  plainly,  when  we  keep  in  yiew  what 
Hegel's  object  was,  it  was  an  antithesis  that  was  required.  No 
identity  could  hare  erer  served  his  purpose.  We  want  to  conceiye 
this  uniyerse  created  from  a  single  princi^.  In  this  prinoiide, 
^en,  there  must  be  the  means  of  difference.  But  how  can  a  sinigk 
difference  be  cTer  extracted  from  blank  identity  P  How  muck  Mwek 
considerations  as  these  had  entered  into  the  mind  of  Hegel,  we  can 
easily  understand  f^romhis  interest  in,  almost  amusement  at,  Jacobi*s 
difficulties  as  to  how  synthesis  is  to  be  got  into  Kant's  Pure*  {m^o^ 
time,  &c.)»  as  to  how  the  soundless,  uninterrupted  sounding  of  the 
pure  TOwel  of  the  e«fo,  is  erer  to  edge  itself  into^  a  consonant,  or 
even  an  accent. 

An  antithesis,  then,  was  as  much  the  necessity  of  Hegel  as  el 
Jacob  Bohm.  To  Bohm,  as  we  haye  seen,  there  was  in  6rod  himself 
a  negative  necessary,  if  affirmation  itself  were  ever  to  be  realised. 
This  was  his  contrarinim  ;  this  was  the  first  word  of  Qtrman  metsr 
physics ;  and  Hegel  alone  it  was  that  fairly  and  fully  saw  its  import. 
Into  the  nature  and  necessity  of  a  eoniraTium  we  can  get  a  glimpse 
at  once,  if  we  consider  that  action  imnlies  pcueion.  The  moment 
you  have  the  notion  action,  you  hare  ai^  that  of  passion ;  thesot  in 
fact,  are  not  two  notions,  they  are  one  notion,  an  indissoluble  third 
in  which  there  is  a  first  and  a  second  moment.  OmDipotMiee 
would  be  impotenee  were  it  not  limited  by  another,  on  which  to 
manifWt  itself!.  The  philosophical  dictum,  then,  to  which  the  word 
eonirarimn  is  tantamount,  is  this.  E? ery  notion  for  realisation  im- 
plies its  own  negative.  And  this  we  have  here  at  oaee  in  the  most 
general  notion  to  whieh  we  can  reach.  Pure  being  is  just  as  much 
pure  nothing.  To  ask  what  a  thing  is  in  itself  is  really  to  ask  what 
is  it  for  another.  Hence  Hegel's  two  categories  further  on  of  An* 
sichseyn  and  Seyn-fwranderee,  being  for  self,  and  being  for  other. 

Familiarised  now  with  the  main  difficulties  in  constitution  of  the 
"  secret "  of  Hegel,  we  shaU  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
communications  of  Buge,  who,  in  illustration  of  the  dialectic,  has 
this:— 

<<  All  movement,  internal  and  external,  ia  this  to  and  fro  cd  once,  Bevo- 
lution  and  coonter-revolution  are,  in  the  taming  of  the  wheel,  both  at  once 
and  together.  While  the  one  half  turns  forwards,  the  other  half  tumi 
backwards ;  but  this  revolution  and  counter-revolution  are  the  one  iwing 
round  which  lublates  all  the  points  of  the  road  into  those  of  the  roUxng 
wlieel,  or  makes  them  ideal,  and  thereby  vanquishes  the  road." 

In  illustration  of  the  process  of  becoming,  of  what  is  at  onoe  s 
fluent  Yes  and  No,  but  in  indissoluble  combination,  lUxge  instancet 
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^  riyer  (ever  the  same  and  erer  not  the  same),  the  present  (the 
W0S  into  the  if,  that  even  as  it  is,  no  longer  is),  and  motion  (the  here 
that  is  aho  there),  and  proceeds  thas  :— - 

''The  becoming  in  the  mer,  in  the  present,  in  motion,  nay,  in  growth 
and  in  hfe  (which,  as  erolntion,  boweyer,  ore  both  more),  is  oertainlj  a  real 
becoming ;  bat,  eyen  so,  it  u  not  yet  thought,  the  moments  of  which  are  not 
bfling  and  nothing,  but  the  general,  the  particular,  and  their  unity,  the  sin- 
gular. Growth  and  life  are  already,  indeed,  eyolation  of  the  notion,  but  still 
witiiin  nature,  and  unconscious.  The  result  of  becoming  is  so-being  [mor* 
ttl  state,  sensible  deAnitenees] ;  what  is  so  [the  so-bsSnt],  something, 
becomes  another,  it  oUerM  itsei£  JZ^^ration  is  the  beooaaing  of  the  finite ; 
the  becoming  of  the  finite  [the  ended]  ends  another  finite,  and  so  on  into 
the  infinite  [the  unended].  As  perpetual  aiUmbltian.  of  one  finite  with 
another,  this  infinite  is  the  external  infinite ;  there  lies  in  it,  howeyer,  that 
the  finite,  the  ended,  ends  itself ;  the  other,  with  the  other,  goes  together 
with  itself  [other  amd  other],  and  the  troe  infinite  is  this  return  into  itseU^ 
this  negation  of  the  negation,  beiag-£or-eclf  [what  is  in,  by,  and  fat  its  own 
Mtf] ;  as  the  infinite  straight  line  remains  ever  by  a  woidd-be  infinitode, 
and  only  the  circle,  that  retuma  into  itself^  is  the  true  infinite  i  and  as  not 
tiis  individual  separate  thoughts  themselyee,  but  only  the  contraries  which 
ue  taken  back  into  the  thinlun^  JSgo,  aod  are  therein  set  in  unity,  are  the 
mfinite  notion.  Veritably  infinite  beins,  and  the  highest  form  of  infinitude, 
is  not,  therefore,  the  esternal  infinite  of  space  and  time,  bat  the  being  for 
self  of  the  self-conscious,  thinking  Xgo,  This  deyelopment  of  the  categories 
of  finitude  and  infinitude  is  one  of  the  great  deeds  of  our  philosopher,  the 
leieaeof  the  spurit  from  the  bondage  of  oppreasiye,  unintelligeBil  phantasies. 
Plato's  '  Philebus '  failed  here,  but  now  lig^t  is  carried  into  the  night  of 
ordiaaiy  eeneepOon  (Yorstelhmg),  aod  beoMae  to  many,  thongli  not  to  all, 
aoeessible  eyen  in  pure  logical  lerni.*' 

The  moral  here  we  interpret  as  individual  imBiortality ;  one 
woold  like  to  know  if  Eoge  also  sees  that,  or  onlj  the  immortality 
ef  spirit  as  spirit,  thought  as  thought. 

Being  passes  into  essenoe  through  its  adumbration  in  the  rela- 
tions 0?  c[ual)t7  and  quantity  in  measure^a  transition,  however, 
which  it  is  diffiieult  to  reg^d  as  more  than  forced  by  Hegel  in  ac- 
eordance  with  his  ftnrmula.  It  ought  to  be  internal;  but  we,  what- 
eyer  Huge  may  do,  are  apt  to  shake  head  at  it  as  only  external.  On 
wience  Buge  quotes  these  words  of  HegeFs  own : — 

'^In  essence  the  contraries  are  in  correlation,  connection.  In  being  the 
connection  is  only  ow  reflection ;  in  essence,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  its 
own  determination.  In  being  it  is  only  in.  t^e{^  (implicit) ;  in  essence 
f^f^oU,  When  we  say  being  and  nothing,  then  being  is  per  $e,  and 
nothing  equally  per  te.  It  is  quite  otherwise  situated  with  the  positive  and 
the  negattve.  These  haye  in  then,  indlsed,  the  nature,  the  infiuence,  of 
lacing  and  nothing ;  but  the  positive  per  se  has  no  meaning ;  it  has  that 
^J  as  connected  with,  as  referred  to,  the  negative.  And  it  is  the  same 
^g  wkh  the  negative.  When  in  the  sphere  of  being,  something  becomes 
ttl  other,  the  something  has  thereby  disappeared.  In  essence,  on  the 
«a*nify,  the  different,  by  transition  into  the  different,  dieappeare  not ;  but 
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the  difiereDts  remain  in  connection,  in  relation.  Bat  here  again  the  imiM- 
diaoy  [direct  independent  separateness]  has  disappeared,  and  is  set  down 
into  appearance^  reflexion.  [In  essence  being  has  become  a  shining,  i 
showing — a  reflexion  into  itself]." 

Buge,  who  has  made  some  alteration  on  some  of  these  wor^ 
adds:  — 

'*  In  essence  we  haye  the  mutual  sublation  of  the  contraries — and  so  tiie 
notion — explicit ;  and  this  is  illustrated  in  nature  by  the  magnet,  and  bj  all 
the  categories  in  this  sphere  which  are  current  with  everjbodj,  bot  often 
enough  only  thouehtlessly  employed,  as  force  and  its  manifestation,  inner 
and  outer.  Hegel  died  before  he  had  got  to  the  rcTision  of  the  theoiy  of 
essence.  We  haye  to  thank  this  circumstance  for  the  pure,  yeritaUj 
classical  form  of  these  deyelopments.*' 

For  onr  part,  we  regret  the  loss  of  this  revision :  Hegel,  we  know, 
would  haye  liked  to  have  revised  his  Logic,  *'  not  seven  times,  but 
seven  and  seventy."  For  impoitance,  the  two  other  parts  are  not 
inferior  to  essence ;  hut  of  essence  it  would  be  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate the  importance.  In  HegeFs  treatment  of  identity,  dtjffhrente, 
and  contradiction,  there  is  the  most  extraordinary  human  insight 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed,  though  such  men  as  Hamilton  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  name  of  Hegel  a  name  of  reproach  for  it. 
Within  our  limits  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  state  these  things. 
Buge  here  quotes  these  words ;  which  are,  in  effect,  Hegel's : — 

"  The  being  that  has  become  essence  has  passed  into  its  identity,  and 
even  so  has  differentiated  itself  or  expressed  differencoe.  Difference,  then, 
is  itself  and  identity.  All  sublates  itself.  The  ideality  of  all  that  is,  the 
difference,  is  the  whole  and  its  own  moment,  just  as  identity  is  its  whole 
and  its  moment. 

"  This  contradiction  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential  nature  of  reJUxum, 
and  as  precisely  the  primitive  ground  of  all  action  and  self-morement 
.  .  .  .  Only  so  far  as  something  has  in  it  a  contradiction  does  it  more 
itself,  possess  motive,  spring,  and  action.  It  is  the  negative  in  its  eesentiil 
form,  the  principle  in  all  spontaneity,  for  spontaneity  only  consists  in  the 

expression  of  the  contradiction Anything  moves,  only  in  that 

it,  at  once,  is  and  is  not  here Everything  is,  in  its  own  adi,  s 

self-contradictory ;  but  even  so,  it  is  the  resolved  contracUctioM 

Finite  things  are  broken  in  themselves,  and  fall  back  into  thdr  groumd^  or 
to  the  ground." 

Veritably  Jacob  Bohm's  contrarium  has  come  to  unexpected 
glory.    This  also  is  striking,  and  in  Hegel's  own  words : — 

"  The  thing  has  qualities  which  constitute  its  consistence.    These  qualities 

are  independent  materials,  and  the  thing  consists  of  them 

These  free  matters  stream  incessantly  out  of  and  into  the  thing ;  it  is  thas 
as  in  their  regard  absolute  porosity.  They,  again,  are  absolute  porosity  to 
each  other ;  they  thoroughly  pervade  each  other  mutually,  and  are  therein 
indifferent   to  each   other,  penetrating  each  other  without  ^ming  into 

contact  with  each  other The  whole  has  its  existence  in  the 

parts,  and  the  parts  in  the  whole.    In  this  identity  they  aire  extemallT 
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independent.  This  contradiction  subUtee  itself,  in  that  the  immediaoT 
preaent  passes  otot  into  mediacy — into  the  relation  of  force  and  its  mam- 
lastation.  Force  is  only  in  that  it  manifests  itself,  and  the  manifestation  is 
the  entire  force.  In  the  same  waj  the  outer  is  the  inner,  the  inner  the 
outer." 

Passing  oyer  actaalitj,  possibility,  necessity,  <&c.,  we  come  to 
the  grand  categories  whica  constitute  to  £ant  the  categories  of 
relation — substance,  causality,  reciprocity ;  and  here  we  shall  com- 
press into  a  few  Quotations  the  whole  course  of  the  evolution 
through  these  and  Uirough  formal  logic  up  to  objectiyity. 

"  The  substance  is  the  power  of  being,  and  not  merely  transitoiy  power, 
bat  the  power  that  sets  up  the  determinations,  and  in  distinction  from 
its^.    It  refers  itself  in  its  determinations  only  to  itself;  it  is  itself,  then, 
that  which  it  sets  up  as  manifestation.    What  is  only  something  mani- 
fested is  the  effect ;  out  substance,  as  what  is  by  and  for  itself,  is  canse. 
The  effect,  howerer,  contains  nothing  which  the  cause  contained  not,  and 
vice  verad.     The  same  thing  is  put  now  as  cause  and  again  as  effect.    The 
rain,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  wet,  is,  as  cause  and  effect,  the  self-same 
vater.    The  relation  of  causality  does  not  hold  of  what  has  life  or  inteUi- 
gence :  these  allow  not  a  cause  to  continue  itself  into  them  without  further 
question ;  they  interrupt  and  transform  it.     Cause  and  effect,  as  outer  sub- 
stances, possess  matter  beyond  the  relation  in  which  this  is  cause  and  that 
effect ;  they  are  something  else  besides  cause  and  effect ;  in  another  respect, 
then,  the  cause  again  has  a  cause,  and  the  effect  acts  as  cause  to  some  other 
ei9ct    In  its  extinction  in  the  effect  tlie  cause  becomes  again  cause,  and 
the  ver$d.     Each  of  these  characters  subUtes  itself  in  stating  itself  and 
ttates  itself  in  sublating  itself.    The  cause  which  is  at  the  same  time  effect, 
tnd  the  effect  which  is  in  the  same  relation  also  cause — this  is  a  reciprocal 
cause,  this  is  reciprocity,  as  the  ways  of  a  people  are  the  cause  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  its  constitution  again  the  cause  of  its  ways.    Either  member  in 
a  redprocity,  in  going  together  with  another,  goes  together  with  its  own  sel£ 
Instead  of  otherness,  here  is  selfhess ;  and  instead  of  the  power  of  another 
(necessity),  the  power  of  self  (freedom,  freewill).    This  is  notion.     Or  this 
is  the  notion  ;  that  is,  the  universaly  which  in  turn  sets  itself  as  singular, 
and  in  its  particular  determinations  sets  only  itself.    As  existent  by  and 
for  itself  this  enfranchisement  is  Ego ;  as  developed  into  its  totality,  free 
spirit ;  as  feeling,  lore ;  as  enjoyment,  bliss.    Spinoza's  substance  frees  us 
only  impUcitly  from  finite  form,  but  the  notion  is  explicitly  liberty  and  the 
power  of  necessity.    The  nofion  determines  itself,  but  refers  itself  therein 
only  to  itself.    This  referring  of  the  determinedness  to  itself,  as  a  going  to- 
l^her  of  the  same  with  itself,  is  just  as  much  the  negation  of  the  deter- 
minedness ;  and  the  notion,  as  this  identity  with  itself,  is  the  universal.  But 
this  identity  implies  equally  the  form  of  negativity ;  it  is  the  negation  of  the 
^  determinedness  which  refers  itself  to  itself;  the  notion  is  thus  the  singular. 
Ssch  is  the  same  totality,  each  contains  in  itself  the  form  of  the  other. 
They  are  one  with  diremption  into  the  show  of  two.    This  diremption 
^^rs,  in  the  difference  of  singular  and  universal,  complete  contrariety, 
▼hich,  however,  is  so  much  the  show  and  seeming  of  mere  reflexion,  that 
the  one  being  seen  into  and  expressed,  therein  the  other  also  is  directly  seen 
into  and  expressed.    Ego  is  this  pure  self  to  self-referent  unity ;  it  abstracts 
from  all  particularity,  from  all  matter  of  contents,  and  retreata  into  the 
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freedom  of  limitkM  equahtf  wilh  its  own  mE  Thus  it  is  Mwiiaiimfify,  t 
unity  which  through  said  negatiTe  sttitude,  that  appaarod  as  abstraction,  if 
unity  with  itself  and  thereby  contains  all  particulari^  naolTcd  witliB 
itself.  Ego,  again,  as  the  s^  to  self-refefent  negation,  is  nmffularify^  abaa- 
Inte  determinedness,  which  places  itself  opposite  to  the  other  and  eauAada 
it :  individual  personality.  The  means  of  connection,  of  correlation,  waa,  od 
the  stage  of  being,  alteration  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and,  on  the  stage  of 
essenee,  leflexion  of  the  one  in  the  other ;  but  now,  on  the  stage  of  notioii,  it 
is  the  reoiprocation  of  the  one  into  the  other  as  into  its  own  selfl  The  uni- 
Tersal  appears  as  the  eassace  of  its  partieular  formB,  as  tiittr  own  poaithe 
nature.  In  this  way  it  is  also  the  substance  of  its  Ibrms  i  but  what  in  ikt 
relation  of  substance  was  contingent  is  here  the  notion's  special  producUm, 
its  own  immanent  reflexion.  The  notion  is  not  the  abyss  of  formless  sub- 
stance, nor  necessity,  as  the  inner  identity  of  things,  or  states  mutual^ 
different  and  mutually  limiting;  but,  as  absolute  negativity,  it  is  what 
forms  and  creates.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  concrete,  in  which  it  dwella,  im- 
obstructed  and  self-equal  in  the  multiplicity  and  diversity.  It  is  not  oairisd 
away  as  with  the  stream  into  the  mutation  of  things ;  but  eoniiatmes  itsetf 
through  it  undisturbed,  and  has  the  power  of  immutable,  eternal  8elf-pfe> 
servation.  Of  its  unspiritual  form — nature,  as  well  as  of  its  spiritual  farm 
— spirit  itself^  the  notion,  in  its  logical  form,  is  independent.  The  logic 
stops  with  the  deration  of  the  idea  to  that  stage,  from  which  onwards  it 
becomes  creatrix  of  nature,  and  passes  into  the  form  of  concrete  immediacy; 
the  notion  of  which,  however,  breaks  up  again  this  form,  in  order  to 
become  for  itself  as  concrete  spirit.  In  the  notion,  identity  has  beoooie 
universality,  difGnrenoe  particularity,  and  the  oontra-position  (oontradictiaB) 
that  returns  to  the  ground  has  been  developed  into  singularity.  The 
diremption  of  the  notion  through  its  own  self  is  the  judgment  [ur-4ie3, 
primitive  partition  that  effects  a  sort  of  naming  of  Adam] :  the  individual 
IS  raised  into  the  universal,  the  universal  descends  into  the  individuaL 
The  ludgment  is  this  explication,  the  evolution  of  the  negativity  that  it 
already  implicitly  is.  In  the  apodictic  judgment  the  copula  gets  to  be  SKkd, 
and  the  judgment  consequently  passes  into  the  syllogism  [as  a  dosmg 
together] ;  such  copula  s^mU  by  means  of  its  matter  subject  and  predicate 
ioffHher,  Or  the  unity  of  notion  and  judgment  is  the  syllogism.  The 
notion,  as  such,  holds  its  moments  sublated  in  unity ;  in  the  judgment  the 
moments  are  indeed  referred  to  one  another,  but  appear  as  self-dependent 
extremes ;  in  the  sylloffism  the  moments  of  the  notion  are  as  the  extremes  of 
the  judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  their  unity  is  established.  The  syllo- 
gism is  the  frilly  expticit  notion.  All  things  are  a  syllogism,  a  universal 
through  a  particular  shut  together  with  the  singular.  AU  that  is  rational 
is  a  syllogism." 

Like  Huge  himtelf,  we  shall  be  found  to  hare  taken  comstdenble 
liberties  hme  and  there  in  the  above ;  wHcfa,  besides,  is  all  inade- 
<)iiate  to  opnyej  any  true  idea  of  the  work  of  Hegel.  The  render- 
ing ali^e  again  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  and  the  reconducting  it  into 
the  concrete  and  actual,  occupy  the  larger  half  of  a  Tolume,  which, 
then,  cannot  possibly  be  represented  by  the  half-dozen  wordis  abofe 
in  that  reference,  fiegel  views  formal  logic  as  subjectivity,  and  st 
passes,  in  his  way  of  it,  into  objectivity,  which  again  is  oonstituked 
Dj  the  ideas  of  mechanisin,  chemism,  and  telaology.     Subjeetirily 
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and  objeetiFity,  then,  unite  into  the  absolnte  idea,  the  oonstitoent 
idetfl  of  which  (the  ideas  proper)  are  life«  knowledge,  will.  With  thete 
the  logie  is  completed,  and  the  idea,  which,  as  such  and  as  a  whole, 
is  properly  the  realisation,  the  realised  system  of  the  notion,  pre- 
pares to  pass  into  natrire.  Of  this  matter  Bnge  gives  a  few  speoi- 
mens,  and  of  kis  few  we  shall  select  a  few : — 

''In  mechttntsm,  objeotirity  it  in  its  imraedisoy — the  objects  subsist 

vundered  from  one  another  in  self*dependent  indiffarense,  and  stmnd  under 

the  stibjectiTe  unity  of  the  notion  only  inmardUf  or  only  oiUwardly  (throofh 

gfraritation).      This  is  objectiyity  in  the  form  of  the  notion  :  in  chemiim 

this  unity  manifests  itself  as  immanent  law  of  the  diflbrent  objects,  and  as 

a  eorrelation  in  which  their  independent  indiriduality  snbUites  itself.   This 

is  objeetiTity  in  the  form  of  the  jodf^ment.     In  teleology,  in  the  purpose, 

in  the  designfol  end  and  aiip,  the  subjective  notion  appears  as  iMogether 

referred  to  objectivity,  and  in  that  it  realises  itself  in  objeotiritj,  it  is  idea. 

This  is  objectiTiij  in  the  form  of  the  syllogism.     An  object  has  the  d^ 

torminateness  of  its  totality  cat  of  itself  in  other  objects,  which  are  again 

out  of  themsdves,  and  so  on  act  infinitum.     The  retnm  of  this  ovt-going 

into  the  infinite  must  indeed  be  equally  assumed,  and  conceired  as  totality, 

as  a  worlds  which,  however,  is  nothing  but  unirersality  shut  into  its^ 

through  indefinite  singularity — a  unwerte.      Objects  act  on  ea^  other. 

This  mechanical  process  is  the  negative  unity  of  a  phmlify  of  mutually 

repeDent  objects.    The  action  of  objects  on  one  another  implies  an  identity 

of  connection  between  them.    In  it  the  form  of  naiTOisality  is  given  to  tab 

ptrtioolar  action ;  it  n  communication.    On  oemnranioation  follows  paiti- 

eolarisation  of  the  communicated  universality,  on  action  re-action,  and  the 

reciprocal  interaction  is  then  rest^  an  arrangement  of  the  objects,  of  which 

trrangement  the  precise  nature  is  not  self-given,  but  is  an  appointed  one. 

This  appointed  rest  finds  its  truth  in  the  oentnil  body  at  rsst  in  itself. 

The  eommunieationj  which  also  bears  to  be  appointed,  beoemes  (here  in 

the  relation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  one  another)  ob^Mtive  unirenidity, 

vhidi  is  the  pervading  immanent  principle  of  the  objects  (mvitation},  and 

to  it  (the  communication)  makes  its  appointed,  a  sstf-appouited  determina- 

tbn-~«elf.detennmation :   this  is  the  absolute  mechanism,  or  the   firee 

OMchtnism  of  the  celestial  spheres.    The  central  body  and  the  objeots 

(aonbers  of  the  system),  of  which  it  is  the  principle,  no  longer  impel  or 

impmge  on  one  another.    Their  identity  is  the  rest,  which  is  beimy  in. 

thnr  centre,  and  their  striving  to  the  centre  is  their  absolute  umiversality. 

As  the  central  body  now  is  indtvidual  and  the  s^-dstermiBinff  prineiiiie 

^  ^  pervading  anivenality,  the  other  external  olijeots,  through  rstom  of 

tks  action  in  tlus  particularity,  become  e^uaUf  detetmimed  ae  indiwidmale. 

^SiVDugh  their  oiPn  centrality  they  are  out  of  the  univenal  centre^  and 

^BBisdves  centres  for  other  objects,  with  which,  however,  through  the 

*l*obte  centre,  they  are  shut  together  into  the  absolute  mechanical  system. 

The  unity  that  re-conducts  external  objectivity  into  ideality,  the  prmciple 

^  Belf-determination— and  it  is  the  difference  of  the  notion  itself— is  the 

fsa.    Because  the  law  is  the  seir-detecmining  difBarenoe  of ithe  notion, 

it  is  the  imperishable  spring  of  movement,    ever  kindljng  itoelf  again 

f^*Bib,«nd  ufiree  meeeeeiiy.    In  this  stage,  sool,  however,  is  still  immmsed 

'^  its  bsdv ;  it  is  oo^  coacrete  oentrality  as  univevsality  immediate^ 

(prtMiitly)  eitoided  into  its  ol^jeotivitf.     As  oorrsUtion  of  olgeots  rscip- 
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rooallj  excited  and  negatiTe,  then,  free  mechanism  is  determined  into 
chemism.  In  chemism  the  objects  are  no  longer  in  indifferent  externality 
to  each  other,  and  only  bound  together  by  the  inner  band  of  uniTerssHt; ; 
but  they  are  now  so  mutually  routed  to  each  other  that  they  have  the 
impulse  [the  tendency  by  rery  nature]  to  sublate  themselTca  in  one 
another,  and  by  inner  necessity  make  themeelTes  into  a  real  vrhole,  which, 
howerer,  as  a  chemical  object,  does  not  remain  indifferent  base,  but  has  the 
tendency  to  sublate  the  particularity  of  its  actual  state,  and  continue  the 
proceu  in  self-determination.  The  differently  determined  chemical  objeeU 
and  their  self-determination  into  unity  in  a  new  object  is  the  notion 
externally  expressed.  The  liberation  of  the  notion  from  its  externality  is 
then  the  teleological  eadi,   the  proper  free  existence  of  the  notion,  orer 

r'nst  which  the  notion  itself  still  stands,  however,  as  in  mechanism  aqd 
nism,  yet  immersed  in  its  objectivity.  Self-endi,  the  objectively  true, 
the  self-rnidising  subjective  notion,  or  the  notion  adequate  to  its  own 
self  in  its  reality, — is  the  idea.  The  idea  in  'its  immediacy,  the  existent 
idea,  u  life.  Life  is  absolute  universality.  The  objectivity  of  what 
lives  is  perfectly  pervaded  by  the  notion;  the  notion  is  in  it 
omnipresent  soul,  which  remains  simple  reference  to  self  and  o»e  in 
the  multiplicity  which  belongs  to  objective  being.  The  soul  is  the 
notion  with  the  body  for  its  reality.  The  death  of  the  body  is  the  birth 
of  spirit.  The  absolute  idea,  as  the  rational  notion  which,  in  it« 
reality,  goes  together  only  with  its  own  self,  is  because  of  this  immediacy^ 
return  to  life.  But  it  has  equally  sublated  this  form  of  its  immediacy 
and  possesses  in  itself  the  extremest  antithesis.  The  notion  is  not  only 
soul,  but  free  subjective  notion,  that  is  per  te,  and  consequently  possesses 
personaUtif  i  it  is  the  practical,  absolutely  determined,  objective  notion, 
which,  as  person,  is  impenetrable,  atomic  subjectivity ;  it  is  equally,  how- 
ever, not  exclusive  individuality  (singularity),  but  is,  for  itself,  universality 
and  cognition,  and  has  for  object  in  its  other  its  own  ob^'eetioUy.  All  else 
is  error,  darlmess,  idle  fieuicy,  striving  and  longing,  self-will  and  perish- 
ableness ;  the  absolute  idea  alone  is  ^ii^,  imperishable  life,  self-cognitive 
truth,  and  is  all  truth.  The  absolute  id^  now  in  its  immediacif—the  idea 
as  bein^f  the  beent  idea — i»,  as  the  totality  in  this  form,  nature.  Out  of 
nature  then  the  notion,  as  free  existence,  gone  out  of  externality  into  itsdf^ 
raises  itself  into  spirit^  when  its  full  emancipation  is  self-completed.  In 
the  logical  element  as  the  self-cognising  pure  notion,  it  finds  the  highest 
AO^MMi  of  itself:*' 

The  reader  must  not  take  the  above  sentences  as  always  con- 
tinuous ;  they  are  on  the  whole  bat  fragments,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  prore  quite  satisfactory.  Some  glimpses,  howerer, 
they  may  serve  to  procure  for  the  reader  which  may  seem  to  him 
not  altogether  unwelcome.  Buge's  own  joy  over  the  light  which 
he  claims  to  have  derived  from  them  is  of  the  most  exulting  kind, 
and  shouts  itself  aloud  in  such  eulogies  as  the  following : — 

*'  This  all-illuminating  pure  heaven  of  thought.  .  .  .  This  glance 
into  the  deepest  inner,  this  clearness  of  the  self-transparent,  this  satisfac- 
tion of  the  last  enfranchisement.  .  .  .  This  masterly  key  of  interpre- 
tation. .  .  .  the  most  splendid  thing  that  has  ever  been  witnessed, 
and  the  deepest  that  has  ever  been  revealed.    .    .    .    Hegel*s  exposition 
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of  t  he  notion  in  mechanism,  where  the  notion,  so  far  at  conception  is  con- 
cerned, gets  utterly  lost,  is  one  of  the  finest  we  possess — an  all-penetrat- 
ing spiritualisation  of  what  is  most  external.  .  .  .  This  grand  and 
de»p-thonghted  transition.  .  .  .  And  with  this  the  yeil  of  truth  is 
lifted,  and  the  idea  revealed,  the  idea  that  eternally  produces  itself^  that, 
in  erery  process  and  in  every  existence  of  nature  ana  the  soul,  actuates  and 
aotualises  itself — for  all  firee  men  an  immortal  joy,  a  splendid  and  im« 
poiahable  monument  of  this  great  thinker.  It  is  our  happiness  and  oar 
pride  to  hare  lived  in  his  time,  and  experienced  this  enfranchisement,  in 
which  the  whole  future  of  our  race  becomes  assured,  and  the  ereatett 
work  of  the  ages,  this  self-emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  con- 
summated.*' 

These  praises,  doubtless,  are  largely  deserved.  He  who  readf 
Hegel  can  read  no  contemporary;  he  has  to  go  back  and  bade 
Xenerations  before  he  reaches  a  man  of  the  same  depth  of  draught. 
Home's  boat,  in  comparison,  is  a  skiff  on  the  surface.  We  lin^isr 
a  little  by  the  grim  and  perfectly  real  Swift,  the  biggest  English- 
man, perhaps,  who  eyer  wrote  prose ;  but  Hegel's  peers  are  only 
tire  transcendently  greatest — Shakespere,  Plato,  Aristotle^  Kant. 
Kevertheless,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  hare  considerable 
difBculty  in  taking  for  granted  all  that  Boge  seems  to  take  for 
granted.  To  this  we  cannot  proceed  at  present,  but  must  only 
hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  it. 

It  may  be  right  to  add  here  that  we  haye  just  learnt  from  a 
review  by  Professor  Kapp  of  Diisseldorf,  that  the  new  romance, 
"Biaoca  della  Eocea,**  is  by  Arm^d  Buge.  The  review  is  able  and 
ealogistic.    We  subjoin  a  sentence  :-— 

''Whoever  has  learnt,  in  his  own  case  or  that  of  others,  how  the  new 
spirit  passed  into  the  thinking  substance  of  the  nation, — whoever  duly 
vesHzes  to  himself  how,  in  genetic  connection  with  the  '  German  Year- 
books,* things  have  shaped  themselves  since  1848, — whoever  reflects  on 
thsir  manager's  farther  multiplex  activity  as  member  of  the  Frankfort 
Pftriiament,  as  editor,  as  tlktf  of  biUiopolio  enterprises, — whoever  considers 
alio  his  indefatigable  literary  industry  during  exile  in  Fninee  and  Engknd, — 
whoever  does  all  this,  will  welcome  this  last  new  contribution  as  a  work 
vhiob,  seen  into  in  oonneotion  with  that  varied  and  busy  hfe,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Boge,  and,  in  its  kind,  alene." 
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OUGHT  EDUCATION  TO  BE  SETTLED  ON  THE  PEIN- 
CIPLES  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OE  THE  UNION  P 

THl  USIOK. — BBPLT. 

Whatbybb  determination  may  be  come  to  by  Parliament  in  its 
wif  dom  and  considerateness  in  regard  to  the  education  (question 
which  hat  been  brought  into  such  extreme  prominence  during  the 
present  year,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  discussion  whidi 
nas  been  eyoked,  and  which  has  excited  erery  hamlet  and  Tillage 
in  the  empire,  will  increase  the  interest  taken  in  education  erery- 
where.  Among  the  readers  of  iJiis  magazine  the  subject  of  debate 
has  been  opportunely  brought  up  for  consideration,  and  we  need 
hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  good  observations,  as  well 
as  some  striking  arguments,  hare  been  laid  before  those  who  hare 
thought  the  matter  deserrin^  of  study.  The  considerations  laid 
down  in  the  early  part  of  this  debate,  before  the  subject  had  be- 
come hackneyed,  were,  we  think,  well  put  and  felicitous — as  argu- 
ments upon  a  topic  which  had  yery  eridently  two  sides  capable  of 
being  well  argued  upon,  and  eren  now,  when  the  controversy  has 
been  written  about  so  long,  some  of  the  later  papers  have  shown 
that,  in  regard  to  the  question  in  dispute,  "  Cuscom  cannot  stale  its 
infinite  variety." 

Of  the  interest  taken  in  education  during  the  more  recent  periods 
of  our  history,  we  had  an  able  and  profitable  risumi  presented  to 
us  in  that  thoughtful  and  informing  essay  on  "  EducaticHial  Ee- 
fcmn,"  which  was  appropriately  brought  before  us  as  '*  A  Word  on 
the  Question  of  the  Day,"  in  December  of  last  year. 

With  that  article  viyidly  before  us  we  had  some  hesitatio&  in 
proceeding  to  fulfil  the  engagement  we  had  entered  into  with  the 
conductors  of  this  serial  to  open  the  debate  on  the  education  ques- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Union.  This,  however,  I  did  in  the  oest 
manner  within  mj  power  at  the  time,  and  I  liiink  that  I  brought 
forward  a  very  strikmg  argument  against  the  League,  and  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  when  1  spoke  of  the  motive  of  the  a^tation  bc^^ 
by  the  League.  It  is  not  an  interest  in  education  itself,  nor  is  it 
primarily  an  interest  in  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  to  be 
educated ;  it  is  not  even  an  interest  in  making  them  really  better 
and  nobler  human  creatures.  It  is  to  make  them  better  workers, 
more  intelligent  in  political  action,  and  more  amenable  to  the 
ordinary  operations  of  political  economy.  '*  G^orgius  "  thinks  tbe 
argument  of  motive  has  no  concern  in  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  quotes  a  passage  from  an  acknowledged  instructor  in 
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argumentation,  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it  were  dead  against 
us.  But  on  turuiog  to  the  context  we  find  that  the  author  is 
speaking  of  the  motiyes  of  the  arguer,  not  of  the  agitator.  In  every 
agitation  the  motive  is  the  main  thing,  and  if  we  see  that  a  move* 
ment  has  originated  in  a  wrong  motive,  however  plausible  its  form 
may  seem,  we  condemn  it.  In  this  way  we  justify  the  relevancy  of 
our  argument  in  opposition  to  *'  Georgius ; "  and  wo  point  the  charse 
by  asking — where  are  the  schools  which  the  main  movers  in  the 
League  have  built  and  supported,  undertaken  the  pecuniary  and 
moral  responsibilites  of;  and,  more  specficially,  what  na^  the  sect  of 
the  Secularists,  with  whose  riews  the  League  has  identified  itself, 
done  for  education,  which  has  been  so  superlatively  successful, 
beneficial,  and  self-denying,  that  the  whole  education  of  the 
country  should  be  conformed  to  their  model,  and  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  their  yiewsP  Are  the  Secularists  the  men  who  have 
sown  the  land  with  schools,  and  given  them  support?  are  they  the 
zealots  who  have  given  half  a  million  annually  to  aid  education  P 
Are  the  men  who  advocate  the  leading  principles  of  the  League 
about  local  rates  and  bibleless  schools  those  who  have  communi- 
cated of  their  wealth,  their  influence,  and  their  effort  to  found, 
encourage,  and  manage  schools  where  they  had  influence,  interest, 
and  opportunity  P  I  am  afraid  these  questions  cannot  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  therefore  I  think  that  th^  Uoion  has  a 
better  claim  to  recognition  in  the  settlement  of  the  education 
question  than  the  League  has.  Tlie  earnest  co-operating  man  has 
greater  right  to  be  considered  in  the  matter  than  the  selfish  in 
motive  and  the  unhelpiog. 

8.  W.  Sr.  objects  to  the  Union  proposal  "  that  it  is  one  of 
compromise  and  not  of  principle ;"  but  our  readers  know  that  thf? 
▼hole  constitution  of  our  country  is  a  system  of  compromises,  and 
that  all  our  legislation  is  liable  to  the  sdme  objection.  S.  W.  E. 
makes  this  the  climax  of  his  objections.  I  think  I  may  start  a  far 
more  serious  objection  against  the  proposals  of  the  League  than 
that  it  ia  a  system  of  compromise.  It  is  only  a  system  of  promise. 
It  has  no  successful  experiment  of  national  secular  education  to 
appeal  to  in  proof  of  the  advisability  of  its  proposal.  It  promises 
well,  but  proves  nothing.  It  affirms  of  the  Union  education,  "  bad 
is  the  beat  of  it,"  while  its  own  proposal  has  no  corporate  exist- 
ence on  which  testing  can  be  exercised.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  find  faults  than  to  cure  them.  Most  inventors  forget,  in  their 
fervent  theoretic  zeal,  the  friction  which  is  to  be  got  over  in  setting 
their  proposed  machines  in-  operation— and  political  machinery  ii« 
aotorioasly  obnoxious  to  opposition.  If  compromise  is  fatal,  pro- 
mise merely  is  worse.  S.  W.  B.  will  take  little  by  liis  motion 
m  this  regard.  Let  "Georgius"  look  at  the  closing  pi^sa^e  of 
S.  W.  Il.'s  paper,  and  he  will  see  that  on  his  side  too  uiero  has 
been  an  imputing  of  motives;  but  in  regard  to  the  Uiiioni?u 
resemblance  to  the  daughters  of  the  horseleeeh.  we  may  at  l(•u^r. 
iay,  if  tlM^have  cried  "  Give  I  give ! "  they  have  themselves  given 
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pretty  liberally.    Besides,  they  gave  on  specific  terms  fixed  by 
Goyemment — terms  which  the  League  desire  nnfairl^ir  to  rescind. 

The  Leasne  wishes  to  inflict  on  this  country  legal  infidelity.  It 
seeks  to  enforce  conformity  in  irreligion.  It  advocates  and  arnnges 
for  Hie  blotting  out  of  all  distinction  of  sect  by  establishing  the 
uniyersal  sway  of  secularism.  It  demands  a  public  profession  of 
bibleUssness.  It  claims  the  right  to  sweep  out  of  the  catal(^ue  of 
educative  agencies  that  very  book  to  which  "  the  education  of  the 
world  "  has  been  due.  The  Bible  is  the  book  to  which  we  owe  our 
own  civHizatioD  and  advancement.  It  is  the  book  to  whose  princi^es 
of  justice  we  endeavour  to  conform  our  laws,  our  life,  our  dealings, 
and  our  ideas,  and  yet  we  seek  to  eliminate  its  influences  from  &e 
formation  of  the  mind  and  the  information  of  the  spirit.  The 
Bible  is  the  bock  which  is  interwoven  with  our  whole  history,  from 
the  days  of  the  proclamation  of  Constantino  at  York  to  those  of 
the  Easter  time  which  has  so  lately  been  observed  in  our  ohordies, 
our  schools,  our  workshops,  our  theatres,  and  our  legislative  i 


blies  ;  but  now  we  are  to  change  the  warp  of  the  web  of  historyf 
and  make  it  one  pure  warp  and  woof  of  worldliness.  The  Bible  has 
been  the  ladder  of  our  national  progress,  but  we  are  now  about  to 
kick  away  in  contempt  the  very  ladder  by  which  we  have  risen. 
The  legal  infidelity  to  which  the  League  would  condemn  the  child- 
ren of  England  cannot  be  conceded.  We  protest  against  that 
education  which  directly  oppugns  the  Bible  form  of  training  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  compelling  him  to  a  training  im 
the  way  in  which  he  ought  not  to  go  ;  which,  instead  of  bringing 
*  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  would  hide  tivs 
very  word  of  God  from  his  eyes.  What  can  we  think  of  a  scheme 
which  is  proposed  by  men  who  would  not  even  have  a  Permissive 
Bill  granted  in  favour  of  the  Bible,  but  would  banish  it,  as  if  it 
were  an  evil  and  detestable  thing,  from  the  schools  of  our  coontiy  f 
The  League  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  sectarianism  means  in 
reality  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  secularism ;  and,  argue 
as  our  opponents  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  seoularism  is  not 
a  religion  for  our  age,  and  cannot  tend  to  exalt  analion.  A  nationsl 
secularisation  of  the  education  of  the  people  would  undermine  the 
religious  impressions  of  all,  and  destroy  those  of  many.  The  school- 
room ou^ht  not  to  be  made  the  battle-ground  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  contention,  but  least  of  all  should  it  be  made  the 
place  of  faithlessness  and  worldliness,  of  doubt,  and  the  encircling 
of  the  spirit  of  childhood  with  the  cold,  dead,  dull  drill  of  merely 
earthly  concerns,  and  of  encompassing  and  compressing  all  belief 
beyond  the  present  and  the  sensatiomd ;  and  this  would  be  done 
should  the  League  succeed  in  overcoming  the  Union. 

It  seeqM  to  us  an  exceedingly  curious  phenomenon  to  see  a  great 
central  organization  like  the  League  settiog  up  as  <me  of  its  frmda* 
mental  principles  local  rating  and  local  government  at  a  time  when 
localism  is  failing  in  every  possible  institution.  This  point  d 
the  question  has  been  to«ohed  by  our  able  coadjutor,  M.  B.,  but 
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be  has  scarcely  deyeloped  the  idea  sufficiently.  It  is  notoiions  that 
the  Poor  Law,  which  was  institated  in  1845,  introduced  locnl 
management  and  local  rates  for  the  support  of  the  destitute.  The 
Boards  of  Guardians  constituted  under  this  law  have,  in  most  parts 
of  England,  in  less  than  a  (quarter  of  a  century,  sunk  to  the 
moat  woefal  inefficiency  •— theur  management  being  decried  ai 
bungling  and  ezpensiye.  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  School  Boards 
would  be  of  better  material  and  of  better  spirit  than  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  P  Then  we  hare  an  agitation  going  on  in  almost  erery 
part  of  England  for  the  extenftion  of  the  rating  area,  and  the  de- 
localiaing,  in  fact,  of  taxation.  Now  the  League  takes  up  those  two 
effete  and  failing  institutions,  and  is  desirous  of  solidifying  them 
with  new  pressure,  grarer  powers,  and  more  direct  compulsorr 
functions.  The  man  who  bauds  his  house  upon  a  foundation  whioa 
has  been  seen  in  another  case  to  be  unsafe  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  wise ;  but  the  League,  which  "  Georgius  "  regards  as 
ihe  n9  plus  ultra  of  wisdom,  absmutely  proposes  to  found  its  educa- 
tion of  the  nation  on  those  two  props  which  hare  been  tested  in 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  by  experience,  and  haye  been  found  wanting^ 
loGftl  rates  and  local  management.  The  Union,  more  wiseljr,  as  we 
think,  looks  out  for  a  centre  of  interest— for  men  of  faith  and 
ener^,  united  by  some  distinct  principle, — and  haring  asked  and 
obtamed  proof  of  their  earnestness,  activity,  and  devotion  to  the 
cause,  proposes,  under  due  regulation,  to  aid  and  encourage,  to 
regulate  and  review  the  results  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
imdertaken  the  management,  and  to  reward  them  according  to 
their  sucoess  in  preparing  those  who  are  entrusted  to  their  care  for 
theproper  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  State. 

fiaye  we  not  seen  how  under  the  Poor  Law  the  poor  have  been 
«>mpelled  to  relieve  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  the  aggregate  rates  of 
tile  poor  do  much  exceed  m  amount  those  of  the  rich  r  Under  the 
League  scheme,  would  it  not  also  come  to  be  a  fact,  if  free  educa- 
tion were  adopted,  that  the  poor  not  only  required  in  reality  to 
tmush  the  poor,  but  would  in  the  long  run  actually  be  found  con- 
tributing to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  rich  P  The 
wealthy  would  iliui  get  a  superior  working-article,  prepared  for 
Aem  t^rofit  by,  at  a  less  cost,  per  individual,  to  themselves. 

The  Union  is  the  advocate  of  the  Christian  education  of  the 
young.  It  holds  every  principle  of  the  League  except  the  "  god- 
lets '  one,  that  children  should  be  taught  that  they  have  hope 
only  in  this  life.  The  Union  demands  nothing  less  than  the 
Ijeaffue ;  it  is  the  advocate  of  local  management  and  local  funds, 
aided  and  supplemented  by  government  inspection  and  grants ;  it 
Mka  the  right  to  render  school  attendance  compulsory  when  ex- 
perience has  proved'  that,  a  due  and  proper  supply  of  education 
o^  provided,  the  people  show  their  disregard  of  it.  From  their 
pwienoe,  however,  they  have  little  fear  on  that  score.  They 
WW  that  the  people  value  education — ^half-a-million  of  self-taxa- 
^  Utt  that  purpose  in  sdiool-penoe  proves  that.    But  they  do 
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not  beliere  that  the  polioeman  is  a  good  janitor,  nor  do  they  think 
that  to  transform  the  school  into  a  semi-prison  would  tend  to  make 
it  a  delight.  They  belieye  that  suasion  and  persuasion  are  superior 
pedagogues — or  leaders  of  the  feet  schoolwards — than  police  and 
fines,  and  they  are  anxious  to  try  that  fully  and  fairly,  and  to  induee 
a  loTo  of  education.  The  leyy  of  rates  would  not,  on  the  Union 
plan,  supersede  voluntary  effort,  but  quicken  it,  while  under  the 
League  plan  it  would  entirely  destroy  this  source  of  educational 
revenue.  The  Union,  by  its  greater  freedom  of  action,  and  greater 
scope  of  Christian  activity,  would  commend  itself  more  thaa  the 
unbendiog  tyranny  of  the  League. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  have  read  the  considerate  papen 
which  have  been  written  on  this  subject  in  this  magazine  witnoat 
feeling  glad  that  an  interest  so  widespread  and  intelligent  is  feit 
regarding  education,  ^'o  fewer  than  eight  papers  on  each  aide  of 
the  question  have  now  been  contributed,  and  yet  the  topic  does 
not  appear  staled.  Ingenious  argument  and  counter-argument 
have  been  employed,  but  all  have  been  so  wrapped  up  and  interested 
in  the  topic  of  debate  that  the  usual  distemper  of  discussion  has 
scarcely  made  itself  felt.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  interest 
taken  m  the  matters  under  debate  should  lift  us  far  above  the 
petty  artifices  of  oral  discussion,  and  bring  us  to  give  heed  rather 
to  the  elucidation  of  truth  than  the  manipiilation  of  victory.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  perusal  of  the  papers  on  the  subject 
m  this  magazine  will  not  only  inform  but  gratify  those  who  feel 
interested  in  education.  I  have  perused  the  articles  of  our  op- 
ponents  with  admiration  of  their  skill  and  adroitness,  their  good 
faith  and  intellectual  ability,  even  when  most  strongly  convinced 
that  they  are  wrong.  Of  my  colleagues  in  this  debate,  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  may  be  said  that  each  would  have  made  a  better 
leader  than  the  one  to  whom  the  first  place  was  assigned.  I  feel 
that  they  have  spoken  true  words  well,  and  I  leave  the  qaeatioii 
with  the  readers  of  the  serial,  with  faith  in  the  affirmative  of  the 
debate.  M.  T. 

THE   LEAGUE. — BEPLT. 

"This  one  Bill,  which  lies  jet  unenacted,  a  right  Edaoational  BiU,  is  not 
this  of  itself  the  sure  parent  of  innumerable  wise  Bilb — wise  regulations, 
praotical  methods  and  proposals,  gradually  ripening  towards  the  state  of 
Bills  ?  To  irradiate  with  intelligence,  that  is  to  say,  with  order,  arrange- 
ment, and  all  blessedness,  the  Chaotic,  Unintelligent;  how,  except  by 
educating,  can  you  accomplish  this  ?  That  thought,  reflection,  articulate 
utterance,  and  understanding  to  be  awakened  in  these  individual  million 
heads,  which  are  the  atoms  of  your  Chaos ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  illu- 
minating any  Chaos !  The  sum  total  of  intellifence  that  is  found  in  it 
determines  the  extent  of  order  that  is  possible  u)r  your  Chaos — the  feasi- 
bility and  rationality  of  what  your  Chaos  will  dimly  demand  for  you,  and 
will  gladly  obey  when  proposed  by  you !  It  is  an  exact  equation ;  the  one 
accurately  measures  the  other.  If  the  whole  English  people,  during  ^ese 
*  twenty  years  of  respit^^,'  be  not  educated  with  at  least  schoolnutfta^s 
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eduoatixig,  a  tremendoiu  responsibilitj,  before  God  and  men,  will  ^esl 
somewhere !  How  dare  any  man,  especially  a  man  calling  himself  minister 
of  God,  stand  up  in  any  Parliament  or  place,  under  any  pretext  or  delusion, 
and  for  a  day  or  an  hour  forbid  God's  Light  to  come  into  the  world,  and 
Hd  the  DeriTs  Darkness  oontinne  in  it  one  hour  more !  For  all  lifht  and 
scienoe,  under  all  shapes,  in  all  degrees  of  perfection,  is  of  Gt>d  ;  sll  dark- 
neasy  nescience,  is  of  the  enemy  of  GhxI. — Patt  and  Present  (1848)^ 
Thomas  Caslylx. 

These  strong,  pertinent  wordd,  published  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  put,  as  we  think,  the  education  question  on  its 
proper  basis.   Education  is  the  drawing  out  of  the  whole  capacities 
of  man  to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  their  proper  purposes, 
and  hence  any  education  is  better  than  none.     We  know  tnat  if 
the  faculties  of  man  are  not  led  out  to  their  true  ends  they  will 
be  drawn  out  to  improner  ones.    There  is  an  education  of  the 
fields,  the  street,  the  workshop,  the  skittle  alley,  and  the  drunkery, 
which  is  constantly  operatiye ;  and  if  we  will  not  giro  the  better 
derelopment  of  mental  culture,  the  active  power  of  the  other  will 
take  its  place,  and  fulfil  the  function  of  eaucation  for  us  whether 
we  will  or  no^and  all  that  education  will  be  towards  erlL    This 
brings  out  the  grierons  anomaly  that  so-called  Christian  zealotry  is 
in  r^dity  officiating  as  Deril's  lieutenants  for  the  promotion  of  ig- 
norance and  the  encouragement  of  eviL  For,  as  Chanes  Dickens  saia» 
"  Ignorance  is  power  *'  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  those  who  sup- 
port the  scheme  of  the  Unionists  are  in  truth  proclaiming  that 
ihey  prefer  the  culture  which  ignorance  necessitates  to  the  culture 
in  which  knowledge  results,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  priyilege  of 
sectarianism,  and  the  right  of-^  inculcating  certain  opinions  (billed 
religious,  but  which  surely  cannot  be  so  if  religion  is  truth,  and  all 
truth  harmonises  with  all  other  truth.    What  sort  of  idea  of  Otxl's 
uniFerse  can  the  Unionists  hold,  if,  as  they  seem  to  do,  the^  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  more  a  man  knows  of  the  world,  himself 
society,  and  its  relations,  the  less  will  he  beliere  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Truth  of  GKxi  ?    Can  it  be  better  that  men  should  know  no- 
thing than  that  they  should  know  only  a  little  as  the  means  of 
learning  more  P     Is  this  not  a  remnant  of  the  old  mistaken  notion 
that  **  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  tree  of  woe  '* — whereas  it 
was  the  "  forbidden  tree  "  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which 
"  brought  death  into  our  world,  and  all  our  woe  —  with  loss  of 
^en.'      The  great  tree  of  knowledge  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  cleft 
into  two— knowledge  of  good  and  knowledge  of  evil — but,  singu- 
larly enough*  the  advocates  of  sectarian  teaching,  while  they 
squabble  oyer  the  Bible  and  Catechism,  permit  the  consumption  of 
the  fruit  of  that  branch  whereon  grows  the  knowledge  of  evil  to 
go  on  nnabatedly,  and  really  proclaim  that  this  street  training  and 
field  culture  is  preferable  to  any  proper  knowledge  of  God's  ways 
Kuned  through  any  other  cliannels  than  those  of  catechetical 
exposition  through  some  book  of  dogmas,  interpreting  the  Bible 
^d  nature,  not  according  to  God's  will  and  law,  but  the  law  and 
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will  of  the  sects.  There  is  a  more  outrageous  practical  infidelity 
in  this  distrust  of  the  power  of  God's  work  to  manifest  itself  to  the 
soul  as  His  work — unless  looked  upon  through  the  spectacles  of 
sect— than  in  the  wildest  words  of  the  most  daring  secularist.  It 
seems  to  us  to  he  the  very  fanaticism  of  infidelity ! 

**  Conserratiye  **  affirms  tiiat  the  plan  of  the  Union  "  utiliaes  the 
existing  schools  *'  (p.  125),  bat  it  cannot  do  this  more  than  the 
Leagne  would ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  school  was  doing  all 
it  could  and  should,  the  League  would  let  it  go  on  and  prosper  ;  if 
it  were  not,  it  would  make  it  do  so,  hj  removing  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  it  from  doing  so — if  sectarianism,  by  eliding  it,  and  if 
carelessness  in  the  inhabitants,  compelling  them  to  distinct  and 
permanent  attendance. 

Again,  he  says,  the  League  plan  "  supplements  the  denomina- 
tionS  schools,  where  defective,  by  the  building  of  free  schoola." 
A  supplement  is  only  a  secondary  and  inferior  part  of,  not  an 
equal  or  a  rival  to,  any  thing,  so  that  **  Conservative  '*  either  con- 
fesses the  all  but  complete  adequacy  of  the  denominational  system, 
or  he  uses  incomprehensible  language,  or  he  misstates  the  argu- 
ment of  the  League  versus  the  Union.  In  his  Argument  3  he  speaks 
of  parents  having  "the  option  of  sending  their  children  either  to 
denominational  or  free  Government  schools,"  which  is  inexplicit 
either  intentionally  or  sophistically,  for  he  means  that  parents  will 
have  the  option  of  sending  their  children  either  to  denominational 
tehools  charging  school  fees,  or  free  (but  unsectarian,  i.e.  secularist) 
Gt)vernment  schools — so  bribing  the  parents  to  abjure  and  avoid 
the  schools  in  which  Christian  doctrine  was  taught  in  favour  of 
those  devoted  wholly  to  the  world.  Besides,  the  plan  of  "  Con- 
servative "  contains  a  double  file  of  scholastic  agencies,  both  aided 
by  Grovemment  grants,  instead  of  a  single  set,  and  so  is  wasteful, 
extravagant,  and  unwise.  The  evil  of  this  plan  would  be  that  we 
should  have  double  competing  agencies  to  do  single  work,  and  we 
should  be  paying  twice  for  having  the  work  once  done. 

M.  E.  does  not  •*  believe  the  police  to  be  the  best  school- 
masters." In  this  we  quite  agree  with  him.  But  the  League  does 
not  intend  to  make  them  schoolmasters.  They  constitute  a  good, 
or  at  least  the  best,  it  seems,  we  can  get,  preventive  force.  That  is 
what  the  League  wants  them  to  be.  They  are  to  prevent  the 
prowth  of  ignorance,  vagrancy,  pauperism,  and  crime,  by  prevent- 
ug  the  growth  or  practice  of  the  habits  in  which  these  originate. 
They  are  to  see,  by  ike  moral  compulsion  of  their  known  duty  to 
f ociety,  that  children  go  to  school,  vast  as  liow  they  require  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  see  that  children  "keep  out  of  mischief  and  evil- 
doing.  Police  do  not  require  to  interfere  with  any  who  are  not 
engaged  in  doing  wrong,  neither  will  they  require  to  interfere  with 
any  who  are  domg  right  in  ^oing  to  school.  Those  who  go  to 
f cnool  willingly  and  readily  will  feel  no  hardship,  and  those  who 
endeavour  to  evade  the  attainment  of  good  are  just  the  people  who, 
sooner  or  later,  by  their  want  of  education,  would  be  likely  to 
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require  the  aid  of  the  policeman  in  a  much  less  agreeable  way  than 
talung  them  to  school. 

The  reasoning  of  S.  H.  E  is  very  feminine.  It  is  considerably 
wide  of  the  point,  and  returns  in  a  circle  to  the  point  from  which 
it  seta  out.  The  conclusions  are  proved  by  the  premises  just  be- 
cause the  premises  assume  the  conclusion.  Nobody  has  proposed 
the  abrogation  of  the  moral  law  in  schools ;  it  is  only  tne  aboli- 
tion of  sectarian  teaching  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  enforce- 
so  argument  No.  I.  goes  to  the  wall.  Unless  sectarian  history  is 
sacred;  and  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  is  marred  and 
marked  by  the  molehills  of  sectarianism,  No.  11,  goes  off.  No.  III. 
has  already  received  its  quietus  by  the  fact  being  that  Christianity 
is  not  to  be  abolished  by  law,  though  sectarianism  is  to  be  warned 
off  the  school  premises.  8.  H.  E.  is  arguing  against  the  Union 
scheme,  not  the  League  one,  when  in  No.  IV.  8.  H.  E.  argues 
that  sectarianism  would  beget  quarrellings  and  ill-feeling.  The 
Leagrne  would  eliminate  sectarianism,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  ill- 
feriing  it  engenders.  8.  H.  E.  apparently  believes  in  Church 
Christianity,  while  we  believe  in  Bible  Christianity.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  earth  sheweth  forth  his  handy- 
work."  A  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  themselves,  the  consti- 
tution of  society,  and  the  duties  and  responsibilites  of  life,  will  not 
impair  the  likelihood  of  men  adhering  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  but  increase  it. 

P.  O.  S.  thinks  "  it  would  not  be  wise  for  this  great  country 
to  dechristianize  our  schools  "  (p.  192).  The  League  never  pro- 
posed such  a  thing.  They  propose  to  desectarianize  the  schools, 
and  so  bring  them  nearer  to  what  they  should  be,  and  more  like 
schools  of  the  unsectariau  Christ  than  those  which  the  churches 
have  yet  set  open.  P.  O.  S.  and  almost  all  the  advocates  of  the 
Union  assume  the  infidelity  and  secularism  of  the  advocates  of  the 
L^igue,  though  without  any  ground.  The  League  is  an  educational 
agitation  agency,  and  not  a  religious  one.  They  wish  to  keep  clear 
of  any  cause  of  strife.  They  find  that  the  strife  of  sects  is  the 
fi«rcest  and  most  uncompromising  that  they  know ;  they  make  for  the 
tilings  that  make  for  peace.  Let  the  warfare  of  church  sects  be 
^aged  among  those  wno  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  differ- 
ences between  them,  and  of  understanding  the  arguments  used 
regarding  them ;  but  do  not  foree  those  who  have  only,  in  the  very 
▼ords  of  Jesus,  to  have  no  impediment  put  in  their  way  in  regard 
to  coming  to  Clirist — "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  xmto  me 
«nd  forbid  them  not."  That  is  precisely  what  the  League  does — 
tiiey  offer  no  prohibitory  hindrance,  but  rather  the  reverse — 
J^  wish  to  guard  against  the  forcing  of  the  conscience  of  any  one. 
•"»e  Union  would  inflict  compulsory  clauses  on  the  children  of  the 
poor  whom  they  could  affect,  but  would  not  so  much  as  touch  the 
rich  who  refused  to  accept  catechism  and  chronology,  creed  and 
chemistry,  Bible  and  bills  of  parcels,  faith  and  fractions,  prayer  and 
PTOportion,  &c. 
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P.  O.  S.  lias  quite  rightly  interpreted  the  spirit  of  the 
opinion  of  the  League  as  to  sectarian  voluntarjism  (p.  181).  We 
know  the  earDestnefls  of  thesectn  in  all  that  belongs  to  sectarianism, 
and  we  can  comprehend  the  strong  competiiion  of  sects.  We  can 
thereforo  readily  trust  sectarianism  to  supply  by  voluntaryism  all 
that  is  demanded  for  the  progress  of  the  sect  as  a  sect  Bat  we 
do  not  think  that  the  Toluntaryism  of  sects  is  likely  to  supply  a 
national  education,  ^or  do  we  think  that  a  great  nation  like  ours 
should  receive  from  the  charity  o£  sects,  or  as  a  bribe  to  give  thera 
countenance,  the  education  of  the  people.  The  State,  as  a  state, 
ought  to  provide  for  the  abilit^r  to  read  and  know  and  obey  the 
statutes  of  the  realm ;  and  if  it  gives  nothing  to  the  sects — it  ought 
not  to  accept  anything  from  them,  except  the  obedience  all  should 
yield  to  the  laws.  While  the  State  ref^arded  it  as  a  duty  to  give, 
and  the  Church  considered  it  as  a  privilege  to  receive,  aid  for  her 
ministrations  and  support  for  her  ministers,  it  may  have  been  right 
to  expect  as  a  return  the  management  of  the  educiition  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  out  now,  when  churches  are  renouncing  State  endowments, 
and  rejecting  State  trammels,  the  State  should  accept  its  own 
liabilities,  and  give  the  people  the  education  which  is  required  to 
euable  every  one  to  do  his  duty  in  the  station  allotted  to  him. 

Our  opponents  have  almost  all  wandered  away  from  the  great 
leading  features  of  the  discussion  into  the  religious  difficult]^,  and 
we  have  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  follow  them.  The  religious 
difficulty  is  only  one  part  of  the  education  question.  The  League 
proposes  to  shelve  it,  and  to  give  it  no  place  in  school.  Let  the 
sects  agree  among  themselves  or  quarrel  among  themselves  as  th^ 
pleHse,  they  say,  concerning  creeds,  confessions,  doctrines,  and 
dogmas,  but  we  are  not  to  stand  aside  and  leave  the  children  to 

Eerish  in  the  way  while  they  quarrel  and  fight.  It  has  been  proved 
y  the  experience  of  centuries  that  among  the  sects  education  is  a 
secondary  matter,  but  we  are  determined  it  shall  be  so  no  longer. 
It  shall  be  a  national  affair,  recognised  as  of  primary  importance. 
It  shall  be  proclaimed  to  be  a  national  duty  to  put  the  power  of 
using  knowledge  into  the  hands  and  heads  of  the  children  of  the 
land,  and  we  shall  not  have  our  country  overlaid  with  waste  in- 
tellect while  ••for  forms  of  faith"  our  "zealous  bigots  fight."  This 
is  the  glorious  claim  of  the  League.  Let  every  child  be  considered 
as  a  human  being  with  a  human  life  to  lead,  and  let  it  be  placed  in 
circumstances  such  as  shall  enable  it  to  live  that  life.  Let  it  be  the 
duty  of  the  State,  therefore,  to  provide  and  enforce  education  as  a 
duty  by  and  for  the  State.  The  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  education  universally  diffused  is  the  great  commendsp 
tion  of  the  League.  The  League,  too,  while  making  national  edu- 
cation the  demand  of  the  people,  claims  the  interest  of  the  people 
for  and  in  education.  Hence  it  demands  local  payments,  and 
reserves  local  management.  It  seeks  thus  to  securo  the  greatest 
effectiveness  by  a  combination  of  local  control  and  govermental 
inspection  or  supervision.     We  have  the  post-office  as  an  illostra- 
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tioQ  of  a  local  nnaectarian,  governmental,  edocational  inBtitotc. 
The  school  may  be  made  as  readily  available,  as  trustworthy,  as 
general,  and  as  suitable  to  the  wants  of  localities  as  the  post-offioe, 
and  be  as  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  Grovemment.  The 
League  does  not  peek  to  abolish  any  good,  tried,  and  successful 
educational  centre.  It  wishes  to  secure  and  establish  these,  and  to 
concentrate  into  a  system,  compact  and  workable,  the  whole  of  the 
primary  education  of  the  country.  It  claims  tliat  the  means  of 
education  should  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  people,  not  as  an 
eleemosynary  dole,  but  as  a  right.  A  nation  which  has  a  work  like 
this  to  do  needs  unity,  and  not  division,  requires  neither  sectional- 
ism nor  sectarianism ;  its  primary  object  is  secular,  but  its  results 
are  capable  of  being  linked  to  all  that  is  heavenly.  The  message 
of  Christ  to  the  soul  muRt  be  able  in  general  to  come  to  the  intellect 
and  heart  all  the  more  effectively  if  it  can  be  read  and  understood. 
But  the  Union  proclaims  a  primary  education  for  every  child  in  the 
laud  without  inculcation  of  creed  impracticable.  John  Forster  has 
already  replied  to  this : — 

"Impracticable! — and  does  the  case  come  at  last  to  be  this,  that  from 
one  cause  and  another,  from  the  arrogance  of  the  high  and  the  untoward- 
ness  of  the  low,  the  obstinacy  of  prejudice  and  the  rashness  of  innoTa- 
tion,  the  dissensions  among  friends  of  a  beneficent  design  and  the  dis- 
countenance of  those  who  are  no  better  than  enemies,  a  mighty  State, 
triumphantly  boasting  of  every  other  kind  of  power,  absolutely  cannot 
execute  a  scheme  for  rescuing  its  people  from  being  what  a  great  authority 
on  this  subject  lias  pronounced  *  The  worst  educated  nation  in  Burope ! ' 
Then  let  it  submit,  with  aU  its  pomp,  pride,  and  grandeur,  to  stand  in 
derision  and  proverb  on  the  fa/oe  of  the  earth." 

What  has  been  in  all  times  the  practical  difficulty  in  regard  to 
national  education?  Has  it  not  been  the  jealousy  of  the  sects? 
How  long  has  it  been  the  motto  of  the  Boman  Church  that  "  Ig- 
norance is  ihe  mother  of  devotion,"  and  how  long  is  it  since  Shak- 
spere,  with  a  genuine  Protestant  perception  of  the  facts  of  life, 
gaye  utterance  to  the  opposing  tenet — 

"  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven  "  ? 

But  the  sects  ha? e  in  this  matter  followed  the  maxim  of  the  old 
Church,  and  not  of  the  new  doctrine.  Contending  sects  have 
founded  and  maintained  schools  in  connection  with  their  churches 
indeed,  but  then  this  has  been  done  in  favour  of  their  denomina- 
tional interests  and  agencies.  M.  T.  accuses  the  League  of  acting  from 
"selfish  motives."  Is  not  this  accusation  able  also  to  be  brought 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Union  P  If  not,  how  then  is  it  that 
the  efforts  of  the  churches  have  been  so  fitful  and  transitory,  so 
irregular  and  destitute  of  method,  and  so  inadequate  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  people?  Had  they  really  belieFed  that  education 
^aa  essential  and  iniperative  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  re- 
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ligious  doctrine,  and  the  right  performance  of  the  duty  of  life 
among  the  people,  ceuld  they  haTe  bo  long  witbatood  the  endeayoor 
to  combine  all  the  efforts  of  the  nation  so  as  to  further  and  pro- 
mote the  instruction  and  training  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  elements  of  knowledge  P 

Either  the  earnestness  which  the  sects  now  claim,  according  to 
M.  Tm  has  not.  distinguished  them  quite  so  much  in  the  past  as 
it  might,  or  their  faith  m  the  value  of  education  was  less  than  it 
should  have  been.  The  Grovernment  has  exhausted  almost  ereiy 
means  of  encouraging  the  sects  to  overtake  the  duty  which  they 
affirm  to  be  .theirs  peculiarly;  but  they  have  left  untaught  diatricti 
of  which  they  had,  in  one  or  other  form,  a  monoply,  while  thej 
have  squandered  vast  sums  in  sectarian  contests  carried  on  by  com- 
peting hut  unnecessary  schools.  The  sectarian  squabbles  regardiag 
education  have  kept  back  the  training  of  the  people  for  half  a 
century ;  but,  after  having  given  them  this  length  of  trial,  we  are 
in  earnest  now,  and  must  sweep  the  sects  dean  out  of  school,  and 
have  no  more  clerical  cobwebhery  retarding  the  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  of  the  working-classes  and  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. 

M.  T.  conjures  up  "  a  world  of  worldliness,"  and  imagines  that 
this  would  be  a  devil's  delight.  The  passage  (p.  27)  is  eloquent 
perhaps,  but  it  is  not  eloquent  through  its  truth.  M.  T.  refuses 
to  take  what  can  be  gotten  because  ne  cannot  get  all  he  would 
like.  It  is  an  old  story  that  ''  a  little  learning  (of  the  sort  we 
do  not  like)  ''  is  a  dangerous  thing."  We  think  a  part  better  than 
none,  and  we  believe  that  Grod  has  not  so  construct^  the  mind  that 
if  it  be  cultured  it  will  doubt  His  being  and  despise  His  law—- 
^uite  otherwise  is  it.  Knowledge  suggests  God  and  godliness, 
ignorance  is  the  fosterer  of  senstudism,  immoralism,  and  devihsh- 
ness. 

Much  as  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  more  cannot  be  said  now. 
A  most  full  and  an  emphatically  impartial  debate  this  surely  has 
been.  On  both  sides  arguments  of  great  force  have  been  used. 
There  has  been  no  reticence  in  coimter  argument.  The  Unionists 
have  been  too  restricted  in  their  aim,  but  they  supplied  diversity  in 
unity.  On  our  side  the  arguments  seem  to  us  to  nave  been  more 
varied,  less  hackneyed,  and  more  to  the  point  than  those  of  oar 
opponents.  Now  it  is  for  txuth  to  prove  its  own  greatness  by 
prevailing.  8.  W.  E. 
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CAN  HIGH  EDUCATION  COUNTERACT  THE  EAGER- 
NESS OF  THE  SENSES? 

AFFIBMATIYB  BBPIT. 

"  Sbhsb  "  is  the  term  by  which  we  expreM  all  the  cntTings  of  the 
body,  and  all  the  desires  whose  limits  are  the  earth  and  the  joys 
of  the  earth.  **  The  things  of  time  and  sense  "  form  a  synonym  K>r 
▼orldliness,  and  the  expression  has  acquired  oarrenoy  in  that  mean- 
ing. The  enjoyments  of  the  senses,  when  indulged  in  withotCt 
regard  to  moral  consequences,  degenerate  into  sensualism ;  and 
'^  ue  eagerness  of  the  senses  "  is  such  as  to  give  man  a  general  ten- 
dency thereto.  A  man  who  resigns  himself  to  the  low  and  lower- 
ing puraoits  of  sensuaHsm,  has  eyidently  fallen  far  beneath  the 
spnere  and  place  in  life  which  he  ou^ht  to  occupy. 

Goiporeal  pleasure,  haying  its  origin  in  animal  sensation,  has  a 
great  influence  oyer  the  imagination  of  man's  heart.  It  might 
ahnost  be  said,  **  that  the  original  seat  of  sin  lies  in  the  flesh,  inas- 
mnch  as  tbe  pleasure,  which  giyes  force  to  the  fancy,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  result  of  a  bodily  emotion.  It  is  felt  somewhere  in  the 
body,  and  perhaps  without  the  body  there  would  be  neither  plea- 
rare  nor  pain  "—though  there  would  still  be  delight  and  sorrow, 
for  these  are  mental  states. 

Sensational  pleasure,  though  our  submission  of  ourselyes  may  be 
greatly  increased  in  power  hj  indulgence  and  in  the  associations 
connected  with  indulgence,  is  not  in  reality  much  in  our  own 
power ;  for  we  cannot  help  feeling  ]jain  or  pleasure,  as  the  ca«e  may 
be,  when  our  bodily  condition  or  circumstances  are  such  as  to  call 
the  mind's  attention  to  the  bodily  sensations.  To  preyent  the  joy 
of  these  states  fiK>m  taking  us  captiye,  and  so  bringing  us  into  bond- 
age to  sin  and  death,  is  yery  difficult,  for  it  requires  us  to  set  our 
t&nghts,  feelings,  and  determinations  against  a  tendency  inherent 
in  onr  nature  to  seek  pleasure  and  ayoid  pain.  To  lose  ourselyes 
gradually  in  the  indulgences  of  sense  is  remarkably  easy,  because 
it  requires  no  more  than  that  we  should  yield  ourselyes  to  the  stream 
of  sensations  that  hurry  men  down  to  animality. 

We  cannot  steel  the  body  against  the  changes  which  take  ^ace 
in  it  on  the  presentation  of  objects  which  haye  the  capacity  of  afiect- 
ing  it.  It  IS  only  in  the  directing  and  management  of  the  mind, 
of  the  intellect^  and  the  thoughts,  that  we  can,  in  any  effestiya 
manner,  oppose  the  inducements  and  seductions  of  the  senses.  By 
an  exertion  of  the  mind  and  a  direction  of  the  currents  of  associa- 
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tion  in  a  coarse  adverse  to  the  sensational  cravings  or  enjojingt, 
these  may  be  coped  with  and  be  overcome.  Sensational  pleasure 
may  in  this  way  be  reduced  to  a  secondary,  instead  of  being  a 
primary,  source  of  enjoyment ;  and  the  associations  and  emotiont, 
affections  and  desires,  may  in  this  way  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  higher  laws  of  holy  life,  and  sensualism  may  be  subdued  by 
spirituality. 

This  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  plain  gist  of  the  question^Can 
high  education  counteract  the  eagerness  of  the  senses  P"  If  G.  P. 
would  like  the  matter  analyzed  a  little  more  it  may  be  done,  so  a» 
to  bring  it  more  plainly  before  the  mind.  (1)  Can  the  eagerness  of 
the  senses  be  counteracted  P  and  if  that  eagerness  can  be  counter- 
acted, what  agent  may  be  best  employed  P  (2)  Can  high  education 
efficaciously  counteract  this  eagerness  P  A.  B.  C.  has  rightly  said 
that  this  is  a  philosophical  question,  and  perhaps  a  little  oblivioui- 
ness  to  this  fact  has  led  our  opponents  somewhat  astray.  We  are 
lAaking  inquisition  regarding  a  principle  rather  than  a  fact — al- 
though facts  cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  discussion.  G.  P.  has 
perhaps  most  erred  in  this  direction,  and  so  has  brought  the  debate 
into  confosioo. 

It  is  confessed  that  the  senses  are  endowed  with  an  eagerness  for 
enjoyment,  that  this  eagerness  induces  a  degeneracy  into  sensual 
indulgence.  It  is  not  desirable  that  men  should  so  yield  them- 
selves to  the  merely  bodily  appetites  and  animal  indulgences.  Bat 
do  these  proclivities  of  sense  hold  the  sway  of  fate  over  human  life, 
and  enforce  compliance,  or  are  they  not  only  reprehensible,  but 
manageable,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  be  somewhat  suodued  and  coun- 
teracted P 

We  have  a  firm  belief  that  they  can,  and  we  also  hold  the  faith 
that  education  can  accomplish  this.  Not  the  education  of  the 
senses,  as  G.  P.  seems  to  suppose,  for  that  would  not  be  the  coun- 
teracting of  them,  but  the  education  of  the  heart  and  the  thoughts 
to  interest  them  in  higher  things  than  those  of  time  and  sense. 
Education  can  so  quicken,  raise,  elevate,  and  refine  the  nature  that 
the  associations  of  the  senses  may  be  made  capable  of  imparting 
delights  of  a  high  and  exquisite  nature.  To  so  educate  the  mind  is 
to  give  it  a  high  education — an  education  which  ennobles  sensatioD 
into  thought,  thought  into  poetry,  and  poetry  into  love  and  wor- 
ship. This,  we  suppose,  is  the  true  function  of  education*  to  con- 
struct out  of  the  sensations  we  feel  the  di£ferent  sciences  we  can 
know,  the  various  forms  of  poetry  we  can  relish,  and  the  maturer 
forms  of  aspirative  praise  on  account  of  these  blessings,  which  go 
to  constitute  worship.  Had  the  question  been  debated  throughout 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  think  the  result  would  have  oeen  a 
clearer  view  of  the  benefits  of  education,  not  only  as  a  national 
question,  but  as  a  personal  one,  and  would  have  greatly  conduced 
to  the  extension  of  a  desire  for  self-culture  among  the  readers  of 
this  s'^rial,  for  that  is  the  true  safeguard  against  sensualism  and 
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Thb  philosophy  of  life  is  a  difficult  topic  to  treat  of;  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  which  arise  out  of  tlie  sensational  philosophy  in 
an  adequate  manner  in  a  few  pages  is  not  within  the  power  of 
many.  It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  made  by  some  of 
the  writers  on  this  subject,  that  we  have  mi.sunderstood  the  whole 
affair.  Of  course,  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  they  gave  their  inter- 
pretation to  the  terms,  so  did  I,  and  I  took  the  precaution  of  show- 
ing that  it  would  be  necessary  to  define  the  terms  to  be  employed 
with  some  care,  if  we  intended  to  have  a  discussion  of  any  value. 
It  can  scarcely  be  laid  to  our  charge  with  any  fairness,  that  we  did 
not  oarefxilly  survey  the  meanings  of  the  words  employed,  and 
endeavour  to  extract  from  them  a  sense  which  really  gave  them 
some  importance  and  utility  as  a  topic  for  debate.  !Nor  was  I  mis- 
taken in  the  controversial  nature  of  the  matter  so  suggested.  It 
has  frequently  been  asserted  in  connection  with  the  temperance 
movement,  for  instance,  that  the  only  genuine  course  to  be  pursued 
for  the  extirpation  or  eradication  of  this  vice  is  to  educate  the 
people.  In  a  similar  manner  it  has  been  argued,  that  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  present  popularity  of  burlesques,  ballets,  and  things  of 
tiiat  sort,  the  only  way  to  drive  them  out  of  fashion  was  to  heighten 
the  education  of  the  people,  give  them  loftier  notions,  and  then  they 
would  forsake  ballets  for  "gorgeous  tragedy,"  and  Sothem  for 
Shakspere. 

We  are  of  quite  a  different  opinion.  We  think  that  even  in  the 
matter  of  burleBques  and  ballets,  there  is  good  reason  for  inferring 
that  the  high  education  and  the  high-pressure  life  we  now  lead  gives 
a  justification  to  the  enjoyment  to  oe  derived  from  them,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have.  We  drink  to  soothe  our  minds  by  the 
variety  it  induces  in  the  method  of  feeling  and  of  thought ;  not,  say 
these  apologists,  for  the  stimulation  it  affords  but  for  the  change  it 
offers.  We  are  too  highly  engrossed  on  single  points,  ana  wc 
require  some  means  of  unbending  the  spirit  and  opening  out  the 
floodgates  of  other  delights,  so  that  they  may  flow  into  the  mind. 
We  go  to  the  burlesque  to  unbend  our  thoughts,  and  unbind  our 
ideas,  embondaged  by  the  terrible  cares  of  competitive  life.  We 
do  not  want  to  think,  but  to  be  kept  from  thinking — a  play  would 
be  a  task  on  our  intellect  and  our  emotions ;  this  is  relaxation,  it 
requires  no  thought,  and  puts  no  strain  on  the  comprehension. 
Even  when  the  jaded  intellect  cannot  see  the  so-called  point  of  the 
jokes  put  before  it,  it  can  yet  enjoy  the  contagion  of  laughter,  and 
the  commxmity  of  the  social  affections.  The  oallet  has  the  charm 
of  enabling  us  to  dismiss  thought,  to  live  the  life-gliding  moments 
in  passiveness  of  mind,  and  so  it  rests  and  refreshes  the  over- 
wrought, business-occupied  brain.  Billiards,  cards,  dice,  picture- 
galleries,  &c.,  have  similar  effects,  they  give  us  sensations  instead 
of  thoughts.  "We  train  the  eye  and.  tne  ear  while  training  the 
pen  and  the  tongue."  Dig  zed  by  Google 
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Those  who  contend  that  high  education  can  counteract  the  eage^ 
ness  of  the  senses,  make  a  great  mistake  then,  whatever  *'  H.  Scott" 
may  think  of  the  assertioa ;  because  they  take  no  account  of  the 
ineyitable  reaction  of  mind  consequent  on  the  tension  of  thought 
required  for  the  attainment  of  high  education,  the  natural  results  of 
the  overstrain  of  the  intellect,  and  the  uprise  of  the  demands  of  the 
senses  for  their  due  share  in  the  facts  and  acts  of  life.  The  higher 
the  pitch  and  force  of  the  mind  attained  by  education,  the  grater 
the  delight  to  be  found  in  unslipping  the  mimess  and  escaping  the 
yoke ;  and  on  this  very  account  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that 
"  a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 
"  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  even  in  ancient 
days  it  was  determined,  **  dulce  est  desipere  in  loco."  It  is  a  proper 
thing  to  play  the  fool  on  a  6tting  occasion.  B.  L.  K.,  in  his  second 
last  paragraph,  p.  15, seems  to  admit  these,  and  '*  Georgius  D.  £."  has 
very  effectively  disposed  his  arguments  so  as  to  show  that  high 
education  is  no  guarantee  for  moral  character,  and  no  criterion  in 
regard  to  being  free  from  slavery  to  sense.  High  education,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  too  much  concerned  with  books  which  suggest 
evil  rather  than  good,  and,  as  W.  A.  proves  from  facts,  inclines  manj 
men  to  grave  sensual  indulgences. 

It  is  a  mistake  very  commonly  made  that  education  can  thus  era- 
dicate or  control  the  eagerness  of  the  senses ;  and  education  has 
been  proclaimed  as  the  imiversal  heal-all  for  the  moral  ills  of  hu- 
manity. But  it  is  not  so.  The  senses  cannot  be  counteracted; 
but  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  so  imparted  thafbense 
loses  its  power  to  charm  and  delight  the  mind.  It  leads  the  soul  to 
the  only  true,  real,  independent  method  of  conquering  the  desires  of 
the  flesh.  It  raises  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  contemplation  of  Grod 
as  the  only  true  good,  "  tne  source  of  lasting  joy."  It  so  influences 
the  soul  that  the  emotions  and  affections  rise  out  of  themselves,  and 
aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a  new  life.  The  moment  the  eye  of  faith 
is  taught  to  look  above  to  a  higher  and  nobler  object  than  sense  can 
show,  the  charm  of  sensual  indulgence  is  broken,  the  partnership 
of  earthliness  is  dissolved,  the  reborn  soul  finds  in  all  nature  anew 
and  fresher  beauty  and  cause  of  joy,  an  unexpected  and  additional 
charm  outshines  from  the  commonest  objects.  Then  to  think  on  our 
own  pleasure  destroys  all  possibility  of  delight ;  for  the  notable 
delight  of  the  regenerated  spirit  is  to  love,  serve,  obey,  and  contem- 
plate God.  This  change,  education,  however  high,  cannot  efi*ect ;  and 
because  of  this  we  have  affirmed  that  high  education  cannot  coun- 
teract the  eagerness  of  the  senses,  and  we  feel  bound  still  to  affirm 
the  thesis  with  which  we  began,  that  the  love  of  the  things  of  time 
and  sense  are  only  to  be  subdued  within  us  by  a  due  knowledge  of 
eternity  and  God.  G.  JP. 
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▲FFIBMATIYB   l^EPLT. 

"  Thb  twofold  naUire  of  man,  body  and  spirit,  maketh  it  imc«0- 
Mary  that  eTorythin^  by  whieh  be  is  to  be  mored  should  bave  tm. 
outward  form.  Wbile  yet  it  liires  in  spiritual  essence  alone,  it  is  (o 
him  as  if  it  lived  not,  and  its  life  batk  over  bis  life  no  mflueooe  or 
eontroL  Hence  the  great  Father  of  spirits  batb  given  to  all  tiM 
attributes  of  His  being  an  outward  form  and  manifestation.  •  -. 
And  every  doctrine  in  roTelation  is  a  form  to  the  intelleot  of  somD 
•piritoal  attribute  of  the  Invisible.  .  .  And  to  the  most  noUe 
sad  capital  truths  or  doctrines  He  givetb  not  only  a  form  for  this 
intellect,  but  for  tbe  very  smlsc  of  mtn.  .  .  The  doctrine  of  ow 
natural  corruption  and  gracious  purification  by'tbe  blood  of  Cbriiit 
bath  the  aensible  form  of  baptism.  And  the  doctrine  of  our  eo»- 
tinned  sustenance  by  His  word  and  Spirit  hath  the  sensible  form 
of  the  Supper.  .  .  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  being  and  piirr 
poses  of  God  whidh  it  migbt  benefit  man  to  know,  tbat  hatb  not  a 
form  of  expressing  itself  to  the  soul  of  man  tbrough  the  intoUeti^ 
or  through  tbe  sense."  Thus  it  is  that  the  great  and  good  Edwaf4 
Irvmg  explains  the  neoessity  of  religious  forms  for  the  proper  oul- 
tnre  of  the  human  spirit,  and  shows  that  the  sacraments  are  ooly  a 
portion  of  that  special  mode  of  manifesting  himself  and  the  ooo^ 
tiines  of  the  true  faith  which  God  has  adopted  with  man.  They 
see  in  their  given  forms  God's  tesumony  of  fatherly  provision  for 
oar  spiritual  necessities,  and  in  their  received  forms,  modes  of  shov^ 
ing  our  appropriating  faith  in  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  Sacraments 
are  covenant-ordinances,  sealing  the  relationship  of  reconciliation 
between  the  true  and  fervent  receiver  and  the  God  whose  promises 
are  all  yea  and  amen. 

Few  things  astonished  the  writer  of  this  paper  more  on  opening 
the  pages  in  which  this  discussion  was  commenced,  pp.  04—104, 
than  to  fill d  that  he  had  for  an  opponent  a  contributor  whose  wiilh 
ings  had  given  him  so  much  satisfaction  in  general,  of  whom,  though 
he  personally  knew  nothing,  he  had  learned  to  form  a  high  opio^ 
ion,  as  a  sincere,  fervent-minded,  and  zealous  believer  in  we  gre«t 
mysteries  of  salvation.  For  a  little  we  could  not  bring  ourseijes 
to  think  it  possible,  that  on  this  vital  question  we  could  be  fouad 
debating  against  S.  S.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  however  grievous, 
a  reality — and  this,  too,  after  a  conspectus  of  views  quoted  by  hiak- 
self,  which  shows  that  both  the  reformed  and  the  unreforsaad 
churches  hold  the  neoessity  of  the  observance  of  at  least  two  of  tiis 
sacraments  to  be  essential  to  salvation :  a  fact  which  might  be  in* 
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oreaaed  in  its  significatioD,  by  adding  that  Latheran  and  Gi«ek 
Ohnroh  alike  consider  sacramental  communion  as  essential  to  mem* 
bersHip  in  the  Church  militant,  and  as  ordered  means  of  fellowship, 
with  the  Church  triumphant 

Has  the  entire  Church,  in  its  official  character,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  been  mistaken  or  deoeiying  F — and  amid  all  the  con- 
flicts of  doctrines  and  contentions  of  sects,  have  these  errors  or  cor- 
ruptions been  allowed  to  stand  unabolished  P  Surely  the  almost 
unanimous  adhesion  of  all  the  great  apostles  of  reform  would  not 
hare  been  given  to  the  sacramental  forms  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  hsd  they  not  beliered  that  Scripture  warranted,  nay,  de> 
manded,  such  obserranoes.  This  is  not  a  question  like  that  of  a 
fjpaoial  ministry ;  of  an  episcopate ;  of  a  celibate  clergy ;  of  a 
State  Church ;  of  a  liturgy,  J^.,  a  question  about  non-essentials,  in 
regard  to  which  difference  is  possible  and  arguable  ;  but  surely  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  all  time  and  throughout  every  state,  bears 
evidence  on  its  every  page  that  the  sacraments  are  essentia]  to  sal- 
Tation.  It  is  true  that  S.  S.  objects  to  have  this  question  debated 
on  historic  groimds,  but  these  surely  form  presumptive  evidence  as 
to  how  the  Scriptures  have  been  interpreted,  and  what  they  have 
been  understood  to  mean  and  maintain.  History^  is  in  this  matter 
B  commentary  on  Scripture,  and  we  oannot  cast  it  aside  as  useless 
and  worthless.  In  connection  with  any  other  great  principle,  S.  8. 
would  probably  grant  that  the  Terdict  of  history  had  an  important 
bearing  on  adebate-*at  least  in  its  interpretative  capacity,  and  why 
ahould  it  be  otherwise  in  this  question  P 

S.  S.  affirms  that  "  the  design  of  the  Bible  is  to  show  the  way  of 
aalvation,"  but  that  *'  it  gives  no  intimation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Bacraments  thereto/'  (p.  98).  He  farther  insists  that  **  belief  in  Christ 
is  the  only  essential  to  salvation  (p.  99).  But  is  this  really  allP 
is  there  no  obedience  to  God's  law  required — ^no  repentance  and 
nform — no  seeking  after  newness  of  life — no  endeavour  after  god- 
liness^no  necessity  laid  upon  us  to  produce  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness P  What  does  James,  the  Lord's  brotfier,  say,  "  FaiUi,  if  it 
hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone  "  (James  iu  17) ;  "  Know,  O 
Tain  man,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead  "  (ii.  20) ;  **  By  works  a 
man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only  "  (ii.  24).  James,  the  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  certainly  knew  better  than  S.  S.  what  is  essential 
to  salvation,  and  he  knew  that  though  the  promise  is,  '*  Behere  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  that  is  only  the 
feed  of  the  word,"  which  must  grow  and  produce  fruit ;  that  is  only 
our  engrafting  into  Christ,  but  we  must,  after  that,  bear  fruit. 
The  seed  must  be  watered  with  the  fraitful  rain  of  baptism,  the 
engrafted  branch  must  be  watered  by  *'  the  dews  of  grace  ;"  the 
aoM  must  grow  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  the  bran<^ 
must  be  nourished  by  the  Boot  of  Jesse.  It  is  by  baptism,  and  by 
the  eucharist,  that  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  conveyed  and  con* 
tinned. 

S.  S.  admits  that  Jesus  commanded  His  disciples  to  baptiee  sll 
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Bttions  after  they  had  been  dnly  taught ;  •'  but,"  he  adds,  "  we  aiie 
not  told  that  OhSrii t  commanded  them  to  teach  that  baptism  was 
essential  to  saltation  "  (p.  99).  Can  S.  S.  be  serious  P  If  all  were 
to  be  baptised,  were  any  to  be  omitted  P  And  if  none  were  to  be 
omitted,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  essential  that  each  should  be  bap- 
tised P  Did  Christ  command  to  "  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  thrai" 
(Matt,  rxviii.  29) ;  and  promise  that  "  he  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tised shall  be  saved  "  (Mark  xri.  16) ;  and  can  we  forget  that  He  has 
said  "  He  that  hath  My  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  Me  "  (John  xiy.  21) ;  "  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep 
My  words  "  (xiv.  23) ;  **  He  that  loveth  Me  not,  keepeth  not  My  say- 

SjB  "  (xiv.  24).  "  If  ye  keep  My  commandments  ye  shall  abide  in 
y  love  "  (sv.  10)  P  S.  S.  admits  a  command  of  the  Saviour,  and 
yet  he  affirms  that  obedience  to  it  is  not  essential  to  salvation.  Is 
there  in  the  above  passages  "  not  the  obscurest  intimation  given '' 
that  the  observance  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation P  and  will  not  the  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  P 

Without  faith  there  can  indeed  be  neither  valid  baptism  nor  com- 
monion ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  true  faith  in  that  man  who  neglects 
the  ordinances  of  God,  who  refuses  to  obey  the  law  of  Gk>d  resard- 
iag  them,  and  holds  himself  free  from  the  doing  of  Gk>d'8  wiU. 

S.  S.  again  admits  that  baptism  is  *'  the  evidence  and  public  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  repentance,"  but  he  also  asserts  that  baptism  is 
not  essential  to  salvation ;  that  is,  proper  '*  evidence,"  such  evidence 
as  has  been  appointed  by  the  Savioor,  and  a  "  public  profession  of 
&ith  and  repentance  "  are  not  essential  to  salvation.  But  Jesus 
affirms  that  those  who  deny,  t.  e.,  do  not  acknowledge,  Him  before 
men,  He  will  deny,  i,  e.,  refase  to  acknowledge  as  His,  before  God ; 
and  promises  that  He  will  confess  those  to  be  His  who  have  con- 
fessed Him  before  men.  Is  this  not  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
S.8.affirmsP 

In  a  country  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  which  there  are  only 
iwo  sacraments  acknowledged,  S.  S.  need  scarcely  have  debated  in 
regard  to  seven.  On  the  Jive  other  sacraments  on  which  he  re- 
marks, we  shall  not  touch.  But  we  must  regret  that  S.  S.  should 
hare  passed  over  the  sacrament  of  the  eueharist — the  Christians' 
feast  of  love,  so  slightly  as  to  have  devoted  to  it  less  than  a  dozen 
lines,  while  he  expends  nearly  a  page  on  "extreme  unction." 
Smly  the  commemorative  festival  oi  the  dying  love  of  our  Saviour 
mieht  have  received  more  reverential  treatment  from  his  hands, 
had  it  been  only  a  beautifal  superstition,  instead  of,  as  it  is,  a  dis- 
tinctly commanded  duty—''  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me  "  (Lake 
tdL  19).  In  this  passage,  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  is  a  fulness  of 
emphasis  which  smkes  into  the  soul.  "  Do  "  is  an  emphatic  verb 
ana  implies  serious  activity ;  "  this  "  act,  ceremony,  or  oommunioa 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged ;  "  in  remembrance"  not  in  recoil 
lection  as  of  one  forgotten,  and  thus  brought  back  into  thought  and 
memory,  bat  in  loving  and  unforced  recognition,  as  of  an  abiding 
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memory  in  the  heart;  "of  Me,"  ilie  Sarioor  <^  sinners,  your 
Ssvioor  end  jonr  firiend,  your  meeter— -yet  yoor  mediator,  tke 
Lamb  of  Ood,  ef  pricelese  wortk  and  stainless  pority,  who  takeik 
mway  the  sins  of  toe  world.  If  the  sinner  is  1^  remember  Jeeaif 
and  to  give  evidence  of  His  loving  remembrance  as  an  essential  to- 
wards salratien,  how  can  he  do  so  more  endearingly  and  more 
endnringly  than  in  the  eucharist  aooording  to  Christ's  appoiat- 
ment ;  and  if  he  abstains  £rom  the  memorial  festiral,  does  he  act 
do  so  at  his  peril?  May  we  not  seriously  and  eamestiy  exhort 
6«  S.  to  consider  whether  that  ceremony  can  be  unesseDtial  to 
aalration,  of  which  it  is  said  "  he  that  eateth  and  driuketfa  m- 
worthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself  "P  Do  not 
these  same  words,  too,  seem  to  imply  that  he  who  eateth  tad 
drinketh  wortkiljf  AaXL  eat  and  drins  salration  to  himself  P  We 
may  not  judge  others  in  meats  and  drinks,  but  let  each  maa 
examine  himMlf. 

A.  T.  H.  very  phUosophioally  asserts  that  "Christianity  is  not 
a  religion  of  types  and  shadows,"  p.  265 ;  "  Mosaism  is  abolished  ;** 
**  ihe  typical  is  displaced."  Is  Christianity  tihe  religion  of  the 
cross  P  and  is  not  the  cross  a  type  ?  Is  not  the  Church  on  esith 
only  the  type  of  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  tiie  firstborn? 
Is  not  even  &ith,  as  A.  T.  H.  himself  qaoting  St.  Paud  allows,  oalj 
*'the  evidence  of  things  not  seen"?  This  faith  itself  requires  to 
be  shown,  that  it  may  be  known.  The  saoraments  are  the  mesM 
by  which  we  seek  and  retain  an  acknowledged  share  in  and  of  the  pri- 
ydeges  of  the  children  of  Gt>d.  We  are  not  asked  or  told  to  rely  on 
the  partaking  of  the  sacraments  for  saltation ;  but  we  are  told  diit 
the  communion  of  Christ  is  requisite.  Baptism  signifies  and  seah 
onr  en^^rafting  into  Christ  by  faith,  and  throufi^  faith ;  and  the 
euehanst  is  the  symbol  of  our  being  sustained  by  faith  in  Christ 
We  ought  to  be  all  that  A.  T.  H.  says  we  should  be ;  but  we  oof^ 
to  do  what  Jesus  the  Lord  has  commanded.  He  has  oomviaoded 
us  to  observe  His  precepts,  and  among  these  precepts  are.  Be  bap- 
tized and  keep  the  supper,  as  a  sign  of  faith  in  and  fellow ahip  witk 
Him ;  for  the  euchanst  was  given  to  believers  "  to  the  very  end 
that  they  may  know  and  most  assuredly  believe  that  His  absenoe, 
the  absence  of  His  body,  divideth  Him  not  from  their  care,  neither 
<livideth  Him  from  their  presence." 

"  Hiawatha's  "  views  on  the  saving  efiBosoy  of  the  sacraments  tre 
Fery  peremptorily  opnosed  to  our  own.  He  argues  as  if  we  on  the 
affirmative  maintainea  that  the  mere  partaking  of  the  ordmanoe 
•of  baptism  and  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  carried  in  itself,  and 
ocmtained  or  conveyed,  some  saving  efBcaoy  independent  of  ^th, 
and  were  means  of  spiritual  regeneration  and  newness  of  life  ia 
themselves.  This  we  have  not  argued.  We  look  upon  them  u 
ordinances  for  the  faithful,  to  be  partaken  of  by  them,  and  to  be 
administered  to  themin  testimony  of  their  faith,  and  of  their  aasuranee 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  himself  as  a  ransom  for  many,  even  for 
all  who  believe  in  His  name  and  obey  His  commandments  as  fer  n 
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in  them  lies.  The  Baoruaents*  aptrft  from  and  ie|>mted  from  tha 
new  birth,  and  all  the  holy  inflnencefi  which  work  upon  and  into  the 
loul  through  ihem»  are  nnllitief.  We  have  not  "  i^ated  the  quel- 
tMHL  in  relation  to  the  outward  eeremoniea  whiob  pass  under  the 
nanu"  of  seoraiDents  in  the  churches  of  the  present  day  "  (p.  ^) ; 
as  "  Hiawatha  "  aseerts,  we  have  spoken  of  them  distincUy  as  in* 
Btitutions  of  Jesas  the  Lord,  the  means  of  initiating,  nourishing 
and  continuing  within  us  the  spiritual  life  of  the  redetmed*-<a9 
outward  means  of  bearing  testimony  to  Christ,  and  feeding  our 
8oul«  on  Him. 

We  do  not  ignore  or  underralue  the  baptism  of  the  spirity 
though  we  advocate  the  essentiality  of  the  ordinance  of  baotissi 
with  water,  as  the  figure  of  spiritual  regeneration.  Neither  ao  we 
diminish  aught  from  the  nure  spirituidity  of  the  relationship  be* 
fcween  Christ  and  the  members  ot  His  mystical  bodVf  the  Church, 
though  we  maintain  that  the  obserrance  of  the  very  forms  by  which 
He  administers  renewed  natures  to  us,  as  seen  symbolically  in  the 
Inread  and  wine  of  the  euoharist,  is  requisite  as  a  meuis  of  grace. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both  8.  S.  and  "  Hiawatha  " 
dwell  most  particmlarly  on  baptism,  and  pass  over  ihe  Lord's 
Supper  almost  contemptuously.  La.  our  Tiew,  the  latter  is  the 
most  solemn  of  Christian  ordinances ;  and  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  despise  the  mercies  of  Qoi  in  His 
ordinances  in  this  way. 

We  have  reviewed  as  fully  as  we  have  been  able  the  papers  of 
our  opponents ;  while  we  admire  the  purity  of  their  spiritual 
aspirations,  and  the  devotional  fervour  with  which  they  glow,  we 
cannot  convince  ourselves  that  they  have  justified  to  our  reas<m 
the  negative  they  have  sought  to  impress  on  us.  Li  our  view  of 
the  matter  the  affirmative  writers  have  shown  good  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  "  the  sacraments  are  essential  to  sidvation." 

P.  8.  A, 

KBOATITB  EETLT. 

It  has  not  been  a  frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  the 
debates  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  magazine,  for 
any  of  our  opponents  to  admit  the  point  for  which  we  have 
been  contending,  and  to  refute  which  has  been  the  aim  of  their 
argamentfl ;  stiU  less  frequently  has  it  been  the  case  that  all  who 
have  written  in  opposition  to  us  in  any  debate  have  conceded  the 
point  for  which  we  have  contended.  Such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  tlie  debate  in  which  we  are  now  taking  part.  Each  of  our 
tbiee  opponents,  while  intending  to  argue  against  us,  concedes  the 
principle  in  defence  of  which  we  write. 

That  it  may  be  seen  that  what  we  have  now  stated  is  not  a  mere 
assertion  of  our  own,  we  will  adduce  the  words  of  each  of  the 
afBrmative  writers. 

P.  S.  A.  writes  as  follows :— "  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  held  as 
affirming  ^at  Qrodi,  cannot  and  will  not  save  any  one  who  has  not 
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been  baptised,  and  become  a  partaker  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  ;**  and 
again,  '*  Those  who  hare  nerer  had  the  opportunity  wdi  not  of 
coarse  be  judged  for  not  ha?  ingpartaken  or  these  ordinanees.** 

"Soolesia"  writes  thas: — ^"We  feel  and  are  convinced  in  ov 
inmost  heart  that  the  obserrance  of  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  is  incambent  on  Christians  and  essential  to  salvation— 
onless  there  are  exceptional  circumstances  in  any  special  case  which 
hinder  the  due  and  proper  engagement  in  thorites  and  ceremonies, 
simple  and  solemn  as  they  are,  which  each  of  the  sacraments  re- 
quires." And  farther,  "  I  think  it  may  safelj  be  affirmed,  then, 
uiat  the  tenor  of  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation  $  and  that,  though  those 
who,  having  faith,  have  not  had  opDortunitv  to  engage  in  tbesi, 
may,  and  indeed  we  should  say  will,  oe  paved." 

The  words  of  P.  B.  are  these :— "  It  is  true,  as  8.  8.  observes, 
that  we  have  instances  of  people  being  saved  without  baptism.*' 

P.  8.  A.  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  does  not  affirm  that 
God  cannot  and  will  not  save  any  one  who  has  not  been  baptised 
and  become  a  partaker  of  the  Lord's  8apper.  Now  if,  as  P.  8.  A. 
implies,  some  may  be  saved  without  eitl^r  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Supper,  how  can  either  of  these  sacraments  be  e$9tntial  to  salva- 
tion r  This  proposition— the  sacraments  are  essentisl  to  salvation, 
is  contradictory  of  the  proposition — some  may  be  saved  without 
the  sacraments.  We  have  always  understood  that  the  word  essen- 
tial signifies  necessary  or  indispensable ;  and  we  believe  the  word  is 
universally  so  understood.  Now,  if  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  indttpensahle  to  salvation,  how  can  any  be  saved  without  themP 
And  if  any  are  saved  without  these  sacraments,  they  are,  in  the 
case  of  such,  dUpetued  with ;  and  therefore  are  not  indispensable. 

Nothing  can  be  indiepensahle,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be 
dinensed  with, 

P.  8.  A.  believes  that  those  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  partaking  of  these  ordinances  will  not  be  judged  for 
neglecting  them.  But  what  constitutes  an  opportunity  of  attending 
to  these  sacraments  P  To  whom  shall  we  turn  for  information  as  to 
what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute  an  opportunity  of  attending 
to  the  sacraments  P  Shall  it  be  to  P.  8.  A.,  or  to  whom  P  And 
who  is  qualified,  or  who  is  an  authority  competent  to  direct  us 
where  to  look  for  instruction  on  so  important  a  point  P 

"  Ecclesia "  believes  that  the  sacraments  are  essential  to  salva- 
tion, unless  there  are  exceptional  circumstances  in  any  special  ease 
which  hinder  the  proper  attendance  thereon.  But  what  are  these 
special  cases  and  exceptional  circumstances  P  Where  are  they 
defined  P  And  if,  as  "Bcclesia"  believes,  Gk>d  dispenses  with 
an  attendance  to  the  sacraments  in  the  case  of  some  whom  He 
saves,  how  can  those  sacraments  be  indispensable  to  salva- 
tion P 

P.  B.  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  we  have  instances  of  people 
being  saved  without  baptism ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  baptism  is 
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Bot  etsentud  to  baptiflm.  The  argnmeBt  ia»  as  pat  by  "  Hiawatha*" 
in  a  ^Uogistio  fonn. 

^'  If  the  Baoramenta  were  eesential  to  salratioii,  they  oould  not  be 
diepensed  with  in  any  inatance. 

"  The  ScriptnreB  furnish  instaneea  of  persons  haying  been  sayed 
withont  obserriDg  them.    Ergo— they  are  not  essential." 

And  we  belieye  with  "  Hiawatha  that  it  will  pnzzle  our  oppo- 
nents to  disproye  this  syllogism.  Our  opponents  naying  admitted 
the  tnith  of  that  for  which  we  contend,  we  might  here  bring  our 
remarks  to  a  conclusion.  But,  as  the  papers  opposed  to  our  yiews 
contain  some  show  of  argument,  we  wul  examine  some  of  the 
reasonings  comprised  in  them. 

All  that  P.  S.  A.  does  is  to  show  that  Christ  instituted  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Supper,  and  that  He  commanded  His 
fi>]lower8  to  obserre  these  ordinances.  Haying  quoted  scriptures 
to  proye  this,  P.  8.  A.  says,  "  In  the  aboye  passages  the  necessity 
of  oaptism  and  of  the  parti^dn^  of  the  Lord;  s  Supper  are  shown ; 
snd  these  passages,  as  we  inclme  to  think,  fully  proye  that  these 
sacraments  are  essential  to  salyation ;"  whereas,  preying  that  an 
obseryanee  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  incumbent  on  the 
followers  of  Christ,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  preying  that  an 
obseirance  of  these  sacraments  is  eueniial  to  salvation.  We 
willingly  sdmit  that  it  is  obligatory  on  belieyers  in  Christ  to 
obsenre  His  ordinances  of  baptism  ana  the  Supper ;  but  because  the 
Scriptures  declare  of  him  who  keepeth  not  Clmst's  commandments 
that  the  truth  is  not  in  him,  to  affirm  of  all  who  haye  neglected  the 
lacraments  that  they  cannot  be  sSyed  is,  we  belieye,  contrary  to 
tiie  word  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  even  appear  to  excuse  liber- 
tinism  or  a  neglect  of  Christ's  precepts  in  any  who  profess  to  love 
Him ;  bat  is  there  no  commanament  of  Christ  that  is  neglected  by 
any  who  are  saved  P  Has  every  saved  person  given  his  coat  to  the 
man  who  took  away  his  cloak  P  Has  every  saved  person  given  to 
every  man  that  asked  of  him,  and  sought  not  again  his  goods  of  the 
man  who  stole  themP  Yet  these  acts  are  commands  of  Christ 
equally  with  baptism  and  the  Supper.  But  does  the  omission  of 
such  acts  necessarily  exclude  from  heayen  all  who  omit  them  P 
Have  not  these  acts  been  omitted  by  some  who  yet  keep  Christ's 
eommands  in  general,  and  whom  it  would  be  wron^  to  brand  as 
those  who  keep  not  Christ's  commandments  P  And  if  salvation  is 
possible  for  those  who  in  these  respects  have  not  kept  Christ's  com- 
mandments, why  is  it  not  possible  for  those  who  have  neglected  the 
sacraments  P  If  obedience  to  every  one  of  Christ's  precepts  be 
essential  to  salvation,  who  of  us  will  oe  saved  P 

'*£cclesia"  writes  as  follows:— 

"The  opener  on  the  negative  of  this  question  took  an  ingenious  method 
of  aoquiring  credit  for  libmlity  of  sentiment,  exhaustiveness  of  statement, 
and  pertinence  of  debate,  combined  with  ease  of  victory,  when  he  took  the 
word  in  its  most  comprehMigive  sense,  and  treated  the  discussion  as  one 
is&niag  to  sacraments  of  all  sorts  i  for  he  thus  secured  that,  among  by  &r 
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til*  kmr  propoiiioii  of  hi*  rt4n%  be  would  have  fire-aeveothi  of  hit 
CMe  at  leait  granted  to  him  without  anj  oonlentiop,  liowerer  ineifootife 
bii  icgolng  migfat  be.  We  do  aot  tbiidc  febie  a  lair  way  of  putting  Ihe 
qnery.  All  Proteetants-— except,  perhape,  the  merobers  of  tbe  Sooiaty 
of  FHendi — agree  that  the  tacramenti  of  the  New  Testament  are  two,  aod 
two  onlj — baptiim  and  tbe  Xiord'i  Supper }  and  though  in  the  Church  of 
JBogland  certain  fonni  of  ritual  whick  are  by  Bomanists  regarded  m 
•acramental  are  retained ;  they  are  retained  by  the  large  majority  of  iti 
oiBciating  ministers  as  religious  obserranoes,  fit  and  convement,  by  their 
solemnity,  to  impress  and  improve,  but  are  deprived  in  their  usage  of 
them  of  their  sacramental  character.  Tbe  Bitualists  in  the  Church  of 
England  only  go  so  far  as  to  recommend,  not  to  enforce,  a  belief  in  ths 
Kotnanistio  sacraments ;  and  even  the  Chnreh  of  Bome  itedf  does  not 
declare  that  the  seten  sacraments  are,  to  all  and  each,  essential  to  salva- 
tion. In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  gain  an  apparent  victory,  but  it  eaanot  be 
a  real  conquest  in  augmentation.  It  sweeps  a  vast  Add,  it  is  trne^  with  the 
warfiMw  of  words ;  but  it  ooaoas  in  oontact  only  with  the  foroea  of  the 
•pliMiticn  at  two  points-^-thoae  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  and  of  Baptisa." 

Now  80  far  were  we  fVom  putting  tbe  query  unfairly,  that  before 
ire  offered  any  argument  in  defence  of  our  own  yiews,  we  allowed 
both  tbe  Eitualistio  section  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  and  also  tiie 
Church  of  Borne,  to  speak  for  themselves,  giving  the  Tery  words  of 
each  party  as  published  by  them,  and  in  our  quotations  from  their 
publications,  they  are  represented  as  maintining  precisely  that 
wihich  "  EcclesiA  speaks  of  them  as  maintaining.  The  li^bt  in 
which  "  Ecclesia  "  represents  them  is  precisely  that  in  which  we 
Ourselves  had  previously  represented  them.  How,  then,  can 
"  Eoolesia "  view  us  as  having  been  in  this  matter  guilty  of  un- 
fairness F  The  arguments  employed  by  "Ecclesia"  to  show  that 
the  sacraments  are  essential  to  salvation  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  those  of  P.  8.  A.,  to  them,  therefore,  our  remarks  already  made 
in  this  paper  in  answer  to  P.  S.  A.  are  a  sufficient  reply. 

P.  B.  asserts  that  we  represent  the  sacraments  as  worthless  and 
unimportant.  But  no  snch  statement  is  contained  in  our  paper, 
nor  can  tbe  inference  be  fairly  drawn  from  our  remarks  that  we  view 
tbe  sacraments  as  either  worthless  or  of  no  importance.  We  do 
not  so  view  them.  We  believe  them  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Because  we  will  not  admit  that  a  certain  drug  possesses  sedative 
properties,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  believe  it  to  be  worthless  or 
unimportant.  Neither  does  it  follow,  from  our  belief  that  the  saert* 
ments  are  not  essential  to  salvation,  that  we  view  them  as  of  no  value. 

It  appears  tons  that  P.  B.  mistakes  the  meaning  of  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 
We  believe  that  baptism  with  water  is  not  here  intended,  for  not 
all  who  are  baptized  with  water  are  baptized  by  the  Spirit,  as  ii 
shown  by  the  case  pf  Simon  Magus  and  that  of  many  others.  Bat 
all  those  whom  Paul  is  speaking  of  are  declared  to  be  baptized  by 
the  Spirit,  which  baptism  b^  the  Spirit  is  tbe  same  thing  as  tlie 
drinking  into  one  Spirit  which  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
Terse.  But  not  all  who  are  baptized  with  water  drink  into  one 
^nirit,  or  partake  of  His  graces ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  scriptaral 
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fl^round  for  the  remark  of  P.  E.,  **  It  seems  plain,  then,  that  Paul 
regarded  baptism  as  an  essential  to  salyation,  and  attached  a  supreme 
importance  to  it." 

With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  we  would  remark  that  when 
Jesus  said,  *'  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  He  did  not  speak  of  eating  bread, 
or  of  drinkm^  wine,  but  of  feeding  on  His  sacrifice,  in  a  spiritual 
aumner  by  faith  in  Him.* 

Our  work  now  draws  to  a  close.  The  afBrmative  and  the  nega- 
tiye  writers  in  this  debate  are  agreed  that  persons  may  be  sared 
without  an  observance  of  the  sacraments.  Such  is  the  force  of 
troth,  that  those  who  commenced  writing  with  the  intention  of 
doing  battle  with  our  arguments,  hare  yielded  to  us  the  point  for 
which  we  contended.  That  is  equiralent  to  a  confestion  that  the 
tictory  is  ours.  The  verdict  is  unanimous.  The  conviction  that 
•alration  is  possible  without  an  observance  of  the  sacraments  i» 
felt  by  all  engaged  in  this  controversy,  on  whichever  side  they  ara 
ranged.  Even  our  opponents  have  assisted  in  confirming  our 
views.  May  we  not  then  conclude — seeing  such  an  unanimity  of 
belief  amongst  "^e  debaters — that  the  readers  of  The  BrtHsh 
Controversialist  are  with  ourselves  convinced  that  the  sacraments 
are  not  essential  to  salvation  ?  S.  8. 

*  We  grentfy  regret  that  proBfure  of  space  and  the  usual  arrangements  of 
oor  controvenies  prevent  us  from  doing  more  than  making  the  foUowmg 
i|uotationfl  ftom  papers  in  oar  hands : — 

Christians  are  the  household  of  faith.  Faith  is  the  one  essential  to  sahra* 
lion.    Faith  is  the  source  of  a]l  Christian  efficacy,  of  all  holy  hope,  of  eveiy 

rce  of  the  Spirit.  The  only  genuine  communion  of  saints  is  communion 
faith.  **  By  grace,"  said  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  believers,  •*  are  ye 
saved  through  iaitb,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God" 
rBphes.  xL  S).  •*  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  "  (Heb.  x.  88).  It  is  there- 
fore  the  baptism  and  fidlowship  of  faith  that  we  require,  and  these  are  not 
attainable  by  outward  observances  and  formal  ceremonies ;  they  are  spiritual 
lifts.  H.  S. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Scriptures  do  not  record  ofiy  ons 
histance  with  approbation  and  sanction,  except  when  the  communicants 
al  the  Lord's  Supper  are  Christians ;  neither  do  they  teach  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  any  one  person  that  he  should  first  partake  of  the  Holy 
Sucharist ;  thus  indisputably  affirming  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper  is  not  essential  to  salvation;  but  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  and 
pnvil^e  in  this  service  to  **  keep  in  remembrance"  Christ's  sacrifice,  and 
"show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come."  Gxoboius  D.  E. 

"  It  is  the  spirit,"  saith  Jesus,  *'  that  quickenetb ;  the  flesh  proflteth 
nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
Hie."  This  proves  that  the  mere  eating  of  the  bread-  and  drinking  of  the 
wine  in  the  oommunion  "  profiteth  nothing,"  and  that  the  sacrament  as 
an  ordinance  is  not  essential  to  salvation.  If  the  Lord's  Supper  were  so 
hnportsnt  in  the  salvation  of  men,  why  do  the  Scriptures  omit  to  include  it 
in  the  gospel  message  P  This  silence  oonoerving  the  Lord's  Snpper  proves 
Ineontrovertibly  that  it  was  not  essentia)  to  ea^tion.    Ghsoseitrs  B.  B. 
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^iBlorff. 


HAS  THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY  BEEN,  ON  THE  WHOLE,  JXTST  AND  WISE? 

AFFIBHATITB  BBPLT. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  quotation  made  at  the  head  of  the 
artide  by  "  Samuel "  did  not  eire  the  whole  of  the  definition  of 
"  Finanoe  "  as  stated  in  *'  Chambers'  EnojolopoBdia."  It  is  on  this 
definition  of  finance  that  I  maintain  the  correctness  of  the  assertion 
I  made  in  starting,  and  which  I  now  repeat,  that  "  Free  trade 
iff  the  cUitinctive  feature  of  ikefinancM  Ugiilation  qf  ike  preeeiU 
emtwTff. 

The  entire  definition  referred  to  is  as  follows : — 

**  Finance,  a  French  word  incorporated  with  our  language,  means  the  art 
ofmamagififf  money  maltere^  the  person  who  professes  this  art  being  called 
a  financier.  Finances,  in  the  plural,  is  often  used  for  money  itself,  but  syil 
with  a  reference  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  as  where  the 
finances  of  a  country  are  said  to  haye  improTed  or  fallen  off,  that  is  to  saj, 
hare  become  abundant  or  scanty  according  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  Sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  prirate  wealth,  but  it  is  properij 
applicable  to  public  funds.  We  use  it  in  ihU  country  rather  in  a  political 
oaa  economic  sense  than  officially,  but  in  France  there  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  comptrollers-general  of  finance,  councils  of  finance,  bureaus  of 
finance,  &e.  Many  statesmen  have  been  spoken  of  as  great  financiers,  from 
the  talent  which  they  hare  shown  for  aoUusting  national  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, such  as  Colbert,  Turgot,  and  Keeker  in  France,  and  Godolphin 
and  Feel  in  Britain.  As  a  hranch  of  statesmanship,  finance  is  intimately 
connected  with  other  branches.  In  questions  of  national  policy — such  as 
whether  a  State  can  go  to  war  or  not — ^the  financier  is  the  person  who  ia 
expected  to  count  the  cost,  and  say  how  the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  question  whether  an  unpopular  or  oppressive  tax  is  to  be 
abolished,  the  fiinancier  is  an  authority  on  the  question,  wbethor  the 
Government  can  do  without  it.  Hence  there  is  a  special  connection 
between  ^aaaotf  and  tarnation^  which  has  become  closer  and  stronger  since 
the  progress  of  political  economy  has  shown  that  the  taxes  which  are  the 
most  productive,  and  even  the  most  easily  collected,  are  not  always  the 
best,  looking  at  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  nation  tn  the  long  run,  Turgot  said 
that  finance  was  the  ^  of  plucking  the  fowl  without  making  it  ciy.  On 
this  notion  the  principle  of  indirect  taxation  achieved  its  popularity.  For 
instance,  customs  duties  seem  to  fidl  on  no  one.  The  importer  and  the 
retailer  add  them  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and  the  ultimate  purchaser 
only  knows  that  the  article  is  dear  without  experiencing  the  sense  of  hard* 
ship  felt  by  one  who  pays  oat  money  directly  in  the  dhape  of  a  taz«    Bui 
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■miy  M^N'M^  Uupti  have,  on  ike  other  AoiMi,  been  found  to  ajfed  the  trade 
and  tke  wealth  of  eommnmiiee  to  an  emtent  which  hoe  wtade  them  very  dele- 
ierioue  m  aomparieon  with  direct  taweej* 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  the  following  definition  of  "  policy  " 
extracted  from  tb^  last  edition  of  tbe  "  Imperial  Dictionary/'  and 
tben  by  putting  the  two  together  we  shall  gain  some  correct  idea 
of  what  tne  term  '*  financial  policy  "  meana : — 

**jPoliev^  in  its  primaiy  lignification,  is  the  same  as  polity^  comprebend- 
ing  the  umdamental  constitation  or  frame  of  ciVil  gOTemment,  in  a  state 
or  kingdom.  But  bj  usage  policy  is  now  more  generally  used  to  denote 
what  is  included  under  legislation  and  culmimstration^  and  maj  be  defined 
the  art  or  manner  of  goreming  a  nation ;  or  that  ayetem  ofmeaeuree  which 
ihe  eovereign  of  a  country  adopte  and  pursuee,  ae  the  beet  adapted  to  the 
iuiereeie  of  the  nation,** 

It  moat  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  at  present  under 
discuBsion  is,  whether  the  financial  policy  of  the  present  century 
has  on  the  whole  (and  not  in  each  of  its  numerous  parts)  been  just 
and  wise. 

"  Samuel "  treats  the  Question  of  finance  as  one  of  currency  and 
banlring  only,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  foUow  him  into 
the  numerous  details  of  that  subject.  I  reject  the  narrow  view  of 
finance  espoused  by  ''  Samuel "  and  his  supporter,  and  looking  at 
tiie  question  in  a  broad  national  view,  we  shall  find  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  financial  policy  of  this  century  has  been  beneficial. 

"  Samuel's  "  first  and  second  sections  relate  solely  to  purely  fiscal 
arrangements,  and  not  to  a  national  policy.  It  would  therefore  be 
as  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion  to  follow  him  into  a  disqui- 
sition on  that  subject,  as  it  would  be  to  discuss  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

Hia  thurd  section  is  the  only  part  of  his  article  which  at  all  bears 
upon  the  present  subject.  This  is  entitled  The  preponderance  of 
imdirect  over  direct  taxation. 

I  heartily  agree  with  him  in  his  dislike  of  indirect  taxation,  and 
one  cf  my  reasons  for  being  on  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is,  uiat  the  present  financial  policy  tends  to 
the  abolition  of  indirect  taxation.  What  was  tne  Corn  Law 
Bepeal  F  What  is  the  Free  Trade  policy  P  What  was  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Paper  Duties?  What  was  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  P  W  hat  were  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ez- 
diequer  in  his  Budgets  of  1869  and  1870  P 

But  what  says  "  Samuel's "  sole  supporter,  F.  M.,  in  his  two 
articles  P  I  commenced  this  discussion  by  stating  (to  which  state- 
ment I  adhere)  **  that  the  distinctive  financial  poli^  of  the  present 
century  is  that  popularly  known  as  free  trade.  This,  F.  M.  very 
kindly  eonverts  into  '*  jauntiljr  setting  out  with  the  idea  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  financial  policy  of  this 
mantry  in  the  present  oentory  should  be  set  down  as  one  easily 
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able  to  be  tretted  of  under  tke  liof^le  head  of  tke  utiiitf  of  fret 
tnde/'  and  mj  worthy  friend  then  proceeds  to  Hiake  some  extra* 
ordinary  and  amusing  statements  which  I  shall  take  leare  to  eon* 
ment  upon  presently. 

F.  M.  endeavours  to  draw  a  comparison  between  1801  and  1860^ 
disparaging  to  the  latter.  He  says  that  in  1801  the  taxation  was  ti 
the  rate  of  £2  7s.  6d.  per  head,  and  that  in  1809  it  was  £2  IDs.  psr 
head.  Grant  him  that  his  facts  are  correct,  where  is  his  conchuionP 
I  have  looked  through  his  article  for  it  in  Tain.  Does  he  wish  us 
to  imagine  that  because  the  taxation  was  greater  per  head  in  1869 
than  in  1801,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  tnat  taxation  was 
the  result  of  an  unwise  and  unjust  financial  policy,  and  does  he 
wish  us  to  account  for  that  increase  by  the  assumption  that  tha 
financial  policy  of  the  whole  century  has  been  unsound  P  He  moat 
either  mean  this  or  nothing,  and  by  so  doing  he  ignores  the  burdsu 
caused  by  the  wars  that  clouded  the  opening  of  this  century ;  that 
useless,  nay,  criminal  Bnssian  War,  mto  which  the  nation  was 
plunged  by  Lord  Palmerston,  the  onl^  effects  of  which  were  te 
raise  our  national  debt  to  the  gigantic  sum  of  £800,000,000,  te 
murder  thousands  of  men  and  pauperize  the  country.  Haa  F.  IL 
Ibr^^otten  the  commercial  panics  or  this  century,  especially  that  of 
1866,  the  consequences  of  which  are  being  felt  sererely  orer  the 
whole  of  the  country  even  now  P  Has  he  forgotten  the  unneoeasMj 
Abyssinian  war,  which  brought  a  further  debt  of  some  milHona  oif 
pounds  upon  the  people  P  Haa  he  also  forj^tten  tke  great  AmerioB 
ciTil  war,  the  effects  of  which  also  eontribnted  largriy  to  the  »> 
crease  of  taxation  P  Surely  F.  M.  must  be  a  oombination  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  personified,  to  hare  allowed  all  these  matt« 
to  escape  his  mind,  when  he  was  endeaTOuring  to  eonatruet  hif 
sylloi^ism. 

TakiDg  his  stand  upon  these  two  insignifieant  facts,  F.  M.  aayt 
with  a  vast  amount  of  self-satisfaction, '*On  the  general  question,  thui, 
we  coocerre  that  we  bare  fully  made  out  our  case — that  the  fin^ 
cial  policy  of  our  country  during  the  present  century  has  neithsr 
been  just  nor  wise."  Bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  faeta  which 
he  has  omitted.  1  ask,  is  his  position  tenable  eren  for  a  moment P 

The  local  taxation  to  whi<ji  he  next  adverts  I  apprehesd  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  financial  policy  of  tke  country  tekea  as  a  whole. 

F.  M.  complains  of  the  existence  of  the  tax  on  spirits  and  malt,  ani 
indeed  the  giat  of  his  complaint  appears  to  be,  that  all  taxes  have  not 
been  abolished  at  once,  dut  he  mutt  be  content  to  have  matters  dealt 
with  in  their  proper  order,  and  the  proper  order  to  be  preaerred  is, 
as  I  maintain,  to  abolish  taxes  on  necesaaries  first,  and  afterwards 
to  deal  with  the  imposts  on  luxuries.  This,  taking  the  fiaancisl 
legislation  of  the  present  century  as  a  whole,  haa  been  its  tendency. 
We  have  a  recent  exemplification  of  this  in  the  hct  that  the  Ghaii* 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  reduced  by  one-half  the  duty  on  sugaTt 
which  is  surely  preferable  to  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  spirits. 

F.  M.  states  that  "  change  of  Ckremment,  nay,  cTen  rerolntiim 
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iteftlf.  might  benefit,  it  eoold  not  materially  alter  for  the  worse,  the 
0OBditioa  of  the  poor."  He  thookl  r^oolleot  that  all  chaoges  bene- 
ficial to  the  poor,  and  especially  the  Bepeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and 
iks  oiher  neawurea  of  Free  Trade  Finance,  have  been  carried  not- 
inthatanding  and  against  the  united  opposition  of  the  rich. 

F.  M.  aaja  "  We  beliere  that  the  taxation  of  the  country  has  not 
been  thoa  jndicionsly  levied,  and  hence  we  are  inclined  to  deny  that 
Ihe  fiaancial  po^oj  of  the  half  century  has  been  just  and  wise." 

Even  asaaming  for  a  moment  that  the  taxes  have  not  been 
jsdioionsly  levied,  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  concludbg  that  the 
whole  polipy  from  which  the  taxes  have  sprang  is  unjust  and  unwise  ? 
It  eeems  to  me  to  be  more  a  complamt  against  detail  than  any 
objection  to  principle. 

I  assume  also  for  the  moment  the  correctness  of  F.  M.'s  assertion 
tiiat  in  1841-2  there  waa  a  deficit  of  2i  milliona,  and  that  at  ihat 
time  '*  our  financial  policy  had  brought  trade  to  a  atate  of  stagna- 
tion, and  apread  a  distress  which  gare  Chartism  power,  increased 
the  hatefulness  of  the  poor  law  bastiles  to  the  poor,  and  the  burden 
€i  the  poor  laws  upon  the  struggling ;"  but  I  ask  what  was  it  that 
restored  trade,  and  has  hitherto  been  effectual  in  preienting  a 
reenrrenoe  of  the  disasters  of  that  period  but  the  adoption  of  Uxat 
|»oliey  which  I  still  call  the  distinguishing  financial  policy  of  the 
pFesent  century,  yic.,  Free  Trade  ?  It  may,  howeyer,  be  said  in 
paning,  that  Mfore  F.  M.  launches  assertions  about  Chartism,  it 
woold  be  advisable  for  him  to  obtain  correct  ideas  as  to  what 
Chartism  really  was. 

f .  M.  has  apparently  conquered  his  ayersion  to  indirect  taxation, 
aad  now  asaails  direct  taxation  in  the  shape  of  the  income-tax, 
beeanse,  forsooth,  of  certain  inequalities  in  its  oollection.  Surely 
he  cannot  be  serious  in  urging  these  as  objections  against  the 
principlee  of  the  present  financiiQ  policy. 

But  F.  M.  lashes  himself  into  a  perfect  fu^  when  he  comes  to 
think  about  the  admirals,  rear-admirals,  &o.  He  forgets  that  these 
appendages  of  war  are  the  bequests  of  our  ancestors,  who  were  fond 
01  indulging  in  that  luxury,  and  indignantly  says  "If  H.  E.  had 
called  tlus  polite  political  freebooting,  he  might  have  been  near  the 
mark,  but  firee  trade—*!"  The  preaent  writer  certainly  never 
wrote  anything  connecting  admirals  and  generals  with  free  trade, 
Ibr  it  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  free  trade  principally  that  he 
hopes  that  these  officers  will,  at  a  future  period,  be  rendered 
almost,  if  not  totally,  unnecessary. 

JSo  doubt  the  army  and  navy  are  great  draga  upon  the  nation, 
h«t  if  you  will  have  aoldiers  and  aauors,  they  must  of  course  be 
paid,  and  F.  M.  has  in  his  wrath  apparently  forgotten  the  proposala 
of  Mr.  Childera  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  has  also  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  jxresent  Government  has  adopted  and  is  pursuing  eco- 
nomieal  principles  in  every  department. 

F.  M.  daima  Mr.  Lowe  aa  a  supporter  of  his  views.  I  claim  him 
as  a  anpporter  of  mine,  and  would  requote  the  passage  cited  by 
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F.  M.  in  support  of  mj  claim.  I  would  also  point  to  liis  last 
financial  statement,  as  Olustratire  and  demonstratire  of  the  theorj 
which  I  hare  Tentnred  to  maintain. 

I  say  in  conclosion,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  alreadj  adTsnoed, 
that  the  present  financial  policy  is  jnst  and  wise,  because,  if  followed 
out,  it  will  make  war— that  curse  of  all  nations  and  benefit  of  none 
— almost  impossible  between  countries  whose  eommeroial  and 
material  interests  are  so  bound  up  together  that  it  would  be  ruia 
to  either  to  sever  those  ties,  except  upon  the  most  Tital  considera- 
tions, and  also  because,  by  remoTin^  indirect  taxation,  it  takes  the 
burdens  from  the  shoidders  of  those  who  are  unable  to  bear 
them.  n.  K. 

VIOATITB  UPLT. 

We  greatly  regret  that  this  subject,  so  oomprehensiTe  and  so 
important,  has  not  been  more  adequately  discussed.  But  although 
the  debate  has  called  forth  only  a  smafl  number  of  contributions, 
and  those  not  grappling  with  the  rarious  matters  related  to  the 
debate  so  thoroughly  as  might  have  been  desirable,  we  would  nerer- 
theless  fain  hope  that  the  minds  of  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
serial  have  been  informed  and  beneficially  infinenced  through 
having  their  thoughts  directed  to  the  consideration  of  such  an  im- 
portant question.  There  are  many  points  connected  with  this 
subject,  concerning  which  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion,  that 
have  not  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion ;  but  for  us  to 
touch  upon  these  fresh  topics  in  a  final  reply  would  not  be  fair 
play  towards  our  opponents ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  refer  to 
those  points  that  nave  been  previously  mentioned  during  the 
currency  of  this  debate. 

The  strictures  upon  our  opening  article  are  neither  numerous  nor 
severe,  and  they  will  not  require  any  very  lengthened  consideration 
at  our  hands.  The  latter  part  of  T.  S>.  W.*s  article  is  fairly  argu- 
mentative, but  the  former  part  is  strangely  illogical.  It  will  oe 
observed  that  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  his  article 
are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  that  in  them  T.  B.  W. 
argues  that  our  objection  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  mistaken,  because  "in  this  century  there  has  been  a 
larger  amount  of  investigation,  thought,  and  public  inquiry  ex- 
pended on  fiinance  than  in  any  former  period."  But  to  establiih 
the  validity  of  this  argument  T.  B.  W.  must  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  investigations  and  public  inquiries  of  the  present  century 
have  been  not  only  greater  m  amount,  but  also  more  free  from  pre- 
judice, preconceived  notions,  party  spirit,  and  individual  partialities, 
engendered  by  the  claims  of  self-interest.  Thought,  investigation, 
and  public  inquiry  are  truly  valuable  seeds,  from  which  we  may 
safel^  hope  tiiat,  when  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  the  good  crop 
of  a  just  and  wise  policy  will  ultimately  spring,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  because  the  seed  is  sown,  that  therefore  the  crop  is 
reaped.     Are  thought,  investigation,  and  public  inquiry  trees  that 
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unfailingly  and  immediately  bear  good  fruit?  Hare  they  not  often 
been,  even  in  the  present  century,  more  like  barren  trees  round 
which  hang  the  mistletoe-like  parasites  of  folly  and  injustice  P 
These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  argument  of 
T.  E.  W.  quoted  above  is  illogical,  and  proves  nothinfj^. 

A.  P.  £.  thinks  that  in  part  of  our  opening  article  we  hare 
mistaken  banking  for  finance.  But  we  maintain  that  banking,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  regulated  by  law,  is  a  part  of  the  financial  policy  of 
the  nation.  The  quotation  from  "Chambers's  Encyclopsedia "  at 
the  head  of  our  opening  article  says  that  finance  "  means  the  art 
of  managing  money  matters ; "  and  T.  B.  W.,  one  of  A.  P.  L/s 
coadjutors,  remarks  that  "  Finance  signifies  the  whole  policy  of  a 
nation  as  concerns  the  management  of  money,  or  governmental 
action  in  regard  to  national  wealth."  We  therefore  feel  justified 
in  still  maintaining  that  legal  enactments  concerning  banking  are  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  nation. 

A.  P.  L.  refers  to  our  omitting  all  mention  of  exchequer 
bonds,  &c.,  but  this  omissipn  will  not  really  afiect  our  argument 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  policy  of  Chancellors  of  tbe  Ex- 
chequer is  to  issue  these  government  securities  just  as  they  are 
needed  to  prevent  an  undue  restriction  of  the  currency,  and  to 
avert  panics.  With  regard  to  A.  P.  L.*s  first  criticism  upon 
our  remarks  on  taxation,  we  quite  agree  with  him  that  there  should 
be  some  indirect  taxation,  and  this  point  we  maintained  in  our 
opening  article.  To  A.  P.  L.*s  second  criticism  on  this  subject 
we  demur,  for  whilst  the  revenue  from  indirect  taxation  is  more 
than  double  that  from  direct  taxation,  we  cannot  admit  that  direct 
taxation  is  being  adopted  *'  as  far  as  possible  in  wisdom  and  wiUi 
justice."  The  poor  man  pays  a  duty  ot  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  his  coffee,  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  his 
sugar,  and  about  thirt^r  per  cent,  on  his  tea,  whilst  the  addition^ 
taxes  levied  Upon  the  rich,  with  their  greatly  increased  capacity  for 

Saying  taxes,  only  amount  to  about  seyen  per  cent.  In  the  Budget 
ebate,  April  12tli,  1870,  Mr.  Candlish,  M.P.  for  Sunderland,  expressed 
his  preference  for  an  income  tax  of  sixpence  a  pound,  and  Pollard- 
IJrquhart,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Westmeath,  advocated  the  raising 
of  the  income  tax  to  seyenpence  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Lowe  has  a£ 
mitted  that  indirect  taxes  fall  with  greater  proportional  severity  on 
the  poor,  and  we  believe  that  the  principle  of  direct  taxation  might 
be  adopted  still  further  both  in  wisdom  and  with  justice.  We 
think  there  is  great  weight  in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  White, 
M.P.  for  Brighton,  spoken  by  him  in  the  debate  just  mentioned, 
"Only  £17,000,000  of  the  whole  sum  required  would  be  raised 
from  the  propertied  classes.  The  luxuries  of  the  rich  were  lightly 
taxed,  while  everything  that  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  poor  continued  to  be  heavily  burdened."  On  the 
same  occasion  Mr.  White  also  quoted  the  following  words  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bright  since  he  became  a  cabinet  minister, 
**  Bely  upon  it  that  so  long  as  Parliament  exacts  from  the  industry 
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of  the  people  £70,000,000  a  year,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  can 
raiae  your  poorer  and  sonering  population  from  its  present 
position." 

H.  £.,  in  opening  the  affirmative  side  of  this  debate,  has  girea 
us  a  leDgthened  article  wholly  devoted  to  a  eulogizing  of  Free 
Trade.  We  believe  that  the  principle  of  Free  xrade  is  jost 
and  wise,  but  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
financial  policy.  It  most  certainly  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Uie  commercial  policy  of  this  country  during  the  present  eenti^, 
and  it  also  has  an  indirect  bearing  upon  financial  matters.  We 
must,  however,  still  look  upon  the  Cash  Payments  Act  of  1819,  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  the  view  taken  of  the  income  tax  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  as  "  exclusively  a  war  tax,"*  and  not 
Free  Trade,  as  being  the  foundations  of  the  financialpolicy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  would  also  remind  H.  £.  thjit  Free 
Trade  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good,  for,  in  connection  with  t 
restricted  currency,  it  did  undoubtedly  operate  most  dieaatrously 
at  l^e  time  of  Hie  Irish  famine  and  monetary  crisis  of  1847. 

The  four  points  adduced  by  T.  E.  W.  to  prove  the  affirmative 
of  this  question  we  most  cheerfHiUy  accept  as  correot  statements, 
but  they  really  prove  nothing  in  this  debate,  for  they  refer  to 
merely  superficial  matters,  and  do  not  touch  the  fundaments! 
principles  of  our  financial  policy. 

A.  !P.  L.  argues,  because  the  taxation  and  the  population  of  this 
country  have  increased  in  1800  in  about  the  same  ratio,  notwith- 
standing that  various  elements  of  expenditure  have  been  added  to 
the  governmental  outlay  during  that  period,  that  therefore  the 
financial  policy  of  this  country  has  on  the  whole  tended  to  economy. 
But  this  comparison  is  not  just,  because  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  widely  differ  at  the  two  periods  mentioned.  The  year  1800 
was  a  time  of  financial  difficulty  and  war,  1869-70  belongs  to  a 
long-continued  period  of  profound  peace.  F.  M.  has  pointed 
out  to  us  that  the  taxation  of  1801  was  equal  to  about  £2  7s.  6d. 
per  head,  on  an  average,  and  that  of  1869  to  about  £2  10s.  per 
liead,  on  an  average.  The  extra  28.  6d.  per  head  in  1869  would 
cover  the  elements  of  expenditure  added  to  the  Government  outlsy ; 
and  thus  A.  P.  L.'s  above-mentioned  argument  just  amounts  to 
this,  that  in  the  present  time  of  peace  the  cost  of  the  government 
and  defence  of  this  country  hss  increased  from  what  it  was  in  1800, 
a  time  when  the  country  nad  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  a 
most  harsssing  and  expensive  wsrfare,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
population  has  increased  during  the  same  period.  The  argument 
thus  stated  tends  to  prove  that  the  management  of  governmental 
expenditure  is  less  economical  now  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  and  in  support  of  this  conclusion  we  may  also 
adduce  the  consideration  that  the  expenditure  should  not  increase 

•  See  Sir  a.  C.  Lewis's  <<  Administrations  of  Great  Britain,  1783-1830,'* 
pp.  219,  394.  j^g ^,^^^ ^^ Google 
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in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population,  beoaose  there  are  many  items 
of  expenditure  which  are  not  increased  by  an  increase  of  popa- 
lation. 

We  haye  now  briefly  noticed  the  arfi^aments  of  our  opponents, 
we  belieye  that  the  ar^^aments  in  our  opening  article  haye  not  been 
oyerthrown,  nor  their  releyancy  to  the  subject  of  debate  disproyed, 
and  therefore  we  still  continue  to  maintain  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
financial  policy  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  been  just  and 
wise.  We  are,  howerer,  looking  with  hope  to  the  eflPorts  of  the 
present  Government,  belieying  that  they  are  likely  to  introduce 
gradually  a  more  just  and  wise  financial  policy.  Samitbl. 


HAS  THE  AGE  OF  SATIRISTS  PASSED  AWAYP 

AFFIBlCATiyE   BSFLT. 

Wjb  haye  had  in  our  literary  histoij  a  yery  distinct  and  well- 
known  species  of  writing,  called  satire— wit  excited  by  wrath, 
decency  aunned  into  a  dunce,  polities  pickled  in  poetry,  punishment 
administered  by  pasquinades,  eyil  assailed  by  epigrams,  and  sarcasms 
set  to  song.  All  along  the  course  of  our  land's  records  there  is  a 
frin^g  of  fun,  frolic,  scarifying  satire,  and  libels  done  in  iJie  buf- 
fooning style.  In  the  poetry  of  the  past  these  are  to  be  found  as 
Slentirally  as  blackberries  in  the  September  copses,  or  "  like  nettle 
owers  among  the  bluebells,  and  wild  roses  by  the  hill-side." 
Then  it  was  oeemed  a  right  and  proper  thing  to  lash  the  failings  of 
mankind  generally  with  scornful  energy,  and  to  flagellate  offenders 
against  society  with  the  scorpions  of  the  intellectual  forces,  llie 
satirist  was  as  regularly  engaged  in  looking  out  for  a  deserving  sub- 
ject as  a  yultnre  was  ready  to  scent  afar  on  the  oncoming  death  in 
the  desert ;  and  such  a  poet  as  Pope  could  ayer,— 

**  I  own  Fm  proud  to  see, 
Men  not  afraid  of  Goa  afraid  of  me.*' 

But  these  days  are  past,  and  the  satire  is  as  obsolete  as  the  fool's 
cap  and  bells,  which  used  to  wag  at  the  royal  table,  and  excite 
amusement  in  the  noble's  hidl.  With  Walter  Sayage  Landor  the 
last  of  the  great  satyrical  and  satirical  writers  of  our  country  was 
laid  in  the  graye.  We  haye  no  modem  Aristophanes  or  Ben  Jon- 
son  ;  no  Horace  and  Juyenal,  or  Butler  and  Swift ;  no  Erasmus  and 
Buchanan^  or  Hall  and  Dunne ;  no  Dryden  and  Pope,  or  Ohurohill 
1870.  2  o 
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and  ByroD.  It  is  sot  that  we  are  free  from  foal  social  Tices,  or  tlutt 
there  are  no  oormptioDR  in  the  State  or  in  society ;  it  is  not  because 
r^gioQahyjpocrisy  has  departed  and  cant  is  unkoown,  that  political 
dereliction  is  less  prevalent,  or  literary  pretension  less  absaird,  that 
tkO  weapon  of  swingeing  might  is  brought  across  the  base  part  of 
tbe  social  oirole ;  it  is  because  the  very  foundations  of  moral  energy 
are  sapnped,  and  nobleness  of  soul  is  too  rare  among  us.  We  esn 
▼ittiperatef  but  we  do  it  on  the  sly ;  we  can  vilify,  but  we  do  it  with 
discreet  evasiyeness.  We  cannot  now  speak  to  the  very  soul  of  the 
ortminal  in  high  places,  we  can  only  fawn  and  flatter — and  defame* 
The  heroism  of  the  satirist  is  lost  as  well  as  the  keenness ;  tbe  high 
moral  tone  of  the  frowner  on  sin,  and  the  reformer  of  the  ages,  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  trite  moralizing  of  the  essayist,  and  the 
semi-maundering  of  the  sermonizer.  liie  patiently  prepared  and 
pithy  pungency  of  the  poetical  satirist  has  disappeared  from  among 
us,  ana  even  the  caricatures  of  the  novelist  have  ceased  to  be  graced 
with  a  moral  purpose,  or  painted  by  the  hand  of  an  author  strong 
to  detest  sin. 

I  have  read  the  papers  prepared  by  the  writers  on  the  negative 
of  the  question,  and  have  compared  them  with  those  composed  on 
the  affirmative,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  possibility  of 
hesitation  concerning  this  question.  If  our  opponents  would  only 
supply  us  with  a  list  of  the  satirists  of  the  present  da]f,  we  might 
be  at  once  put  to  silence.  When  a  list  is  attempted  it  is  a  most 
eomplets  failure.  What  name  among  tbe  dd  satirists  does  not  hold 
the  first  rank  in  letters  F  What  names  among  the  so-called  satirists 
of  modem  times  do  occupy  a  foremost  place  among  authors,  and 
are  acknowledged  as  the  arhitri  momm  of  the  period  V  Douglas 
JerroM  was  a  jester,  not  a  satirist  His  were  the  smallest  of  pos- 
sible punctures  in  the  ^eat  body  of  the  world's  sins.  Thackeray 
was  a  cynic  in  his  writings,  and  dissected  the  weaknesses  of  men, 
not  to  cure  them,  but  to  shoir  his  clinical  observe tions  regarding  the 
diseases  to  which  that  hideous  thing,  an  unregenerate  heart,  was 
subject.  He  was  an  anatomist,  not  a  surgeon,  and  his  scarifications 
were  performed  on  carrion.  James  Han  nay — heaven  save  the 
mark !— is  also  named;  but  who  that  knows  Hall  or  Dunne,  or  Swift 
or  Barnes,  would  read  Hannay  P 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  M.  B.  N.  and  "  E.  Fielding  **  can  be 
serious  in  maintaining  that  the  authors  whose  names  they  quote 
are  really  satirists  in  tne  good  old  sense  of  stem  rebukers  of  social 
sins,  moral  misdoing)*,  political  profligacy,  commercial  cozenry, 
religious  hypocrisy,  and  the  chastisers  of  those  who,  being  above  or 
beyond  the  law,  required  to  be  made  amenable  to  tlie  pure  moral 
code  of  God. 

We  are  quite  conscious  that  we  bring  a  very  serious  charge 
against  our  age  when  we  assert  that  it  is  not  an  age  of  satirists. 
"yVe  charge  it  with  deficiency  of  moral  heroism,  and  with  submis- 
siveness  to  shams ;  we  charge  it  with  conventional  hypocrisies  so 
hollow  that  they  will  not  bear  even  the  chipping  of  the  small  stones 
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Bung  from  the  slioAt  of  the  wHt ;  we  eharfi^e  it  with  being  so  can- 
kered in  the  core  that  no  surgeon  can  venture  to  use  the  scarifying 
knife  without  its  being  also  a  sacrificial  one.  We  want  senous, 
earnest  convictions,  and  our  great  authors  onlj  tickle  the  surface  of 
the  social  sores  with  the  soft  fibres  of  their  goosequills.  In  sober 
earnestness  may  we  not  doubt  that  our  moral  sense  is  becoming 
thoroughly  depraved,  when  there  is  not  among  us  conscientiousness 
enough  to  keep  up  the  witnessing  for  God's  trutb  and  God's  law 
which  the  satirists  gave  ?  Is  the  soul  of  the  whole  nation  Beared  as 
if  with  a  hot  ironP  Or  are  we  shortly  to  see  a  new  school  of  satir- 
ists arise,  who  shall  slip  off  the  masks  from  our  lives  and  make  us 
contemn  ourselves?  A.  G.  S. 

KBOATITX  BBPLT. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  fact  this  question  seems  at  a  first  glance  to 
be  trivial  and  uninteresting ;  and  judging  from  the  slight  quantity 
of  argumentation  which  it  has  induced,  it  has  been  deemed  so  bv 
the  contributors  in  general,  if  not  by  the  readers  also.  But  both 
as  a  fact  in  criticism  and  a  fact  in  morals  the  question  is  of  great 
moment.  As  r^ards  criticism,  for  instance,  the  debate  involves 
the  falling  out  of  our  literature  of  one  of  its  richest,  ripest,  most 
pungent  and  most  powerful  characteristics,^characteri8tics  which 
flash  into  our  mind  at  the  mention  of  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Donne, 
Hall,  Jonson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Burns,  Cowper,  Byron,  Disraeli, 
Bolwer,  Bailey,  Browning,  &o.  While  in  regard  to  morals,  the 
debate,  if  affirmed  in  the  mind  as  a  fact,  would  involve  the  belief 
that  the  power  to  chastise  successful  vice,  to  cause  the  glow  of 
ahame  to  sufiuse  the  cheek  and  touch  the  heart,  to  stir  the  con- 
science to  quiver  and  tremble,  had  been  lost  by  our  thinkers,  or 
that  the  very  sense  of  shame  and  ridicule  had  left  the  spirit.  Has 
human  life  got  so  shut  up  in  the  strongholds  of  commonplace  that 
nothing  is  possible  to  touch  its  dull  uniformity  and  self-sameness, 
or  stir  the  deep  stagnation  of  the  souls  of  men  P  We  cannot  believe 
ti^t  it  is  so,  and  that  the  whole  age  is  tainted  with  that  Gallio-like 
impassivity  which  "  cares  for  none  of  these  things  "  which  satiric 
wit  bring'*  under  the  lash. 

Can  it  be  possible,  for  instance,  that  a  section  of  society  is  able 
to  hear  with  blushless  and  unheeding  stolidity  of  the  query  attri- 
buted to  one  of  its  drawing-room  habitues, — "  Friends ! — has  the 
word  a  plural  ? — ^has  it  aught  else  than  an  associative  signification  P  " 
This  is  a  sarcastic  satire  on  the  unfriendly  friendships  of  the  beau 
9Mide. 

Is  it  true  that  "  Nemesis  can  seldona  forge  a  sword  for  herself 
out  of  our  consciences,  out  of  the  suffering  we  feel,  in  the  suffering 
we  may  have  caused  P  Our  moral  sense  learns  the  manners  of  good 
sodety,  and  smiles  when  others  smile.  But  when  some  rough  person 
gives  rough  names  to  our  actions,  she  b  apt  to  take  part  against 
US  "  (Adun  Bede,  vol.  n.  p.  266).   If  it  is  not,  and  man  is  naturally 
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inclined  to  see  with  ire  and  liate  bis  own  wrongheadedness  and  to 
condemn  himself,  sorrying  in  dnst  and  asbes ;  then  it  may  be  of 
little  conseauenoe  that  the  age  of  satire,  which  gires  rough  names 
to  disgraceml  actions,  has  passed  away.  But  if  it  is,  and  nun  is 
naturally  inclined  to  the  use  of  "  aH-screening-self- excuse,"  unless 
some  stronjB^  hand  remove  the  pleasing  falsity  from  before  us  by  some 
keen  satiric  touch,  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  moral  grief  and 
social  sorrow  if  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  age  of 
satire  has  passed  away. 

All  that  our  opponents  hare  been  able  to  prore  is  that  satire  is 
more  diffused  in  our  age,  that  it  occupies  a  wider  field  of  actiritj, 
and  yet  does  not  get  concentrated  into  single  works  in  the  same 
mode  as  formerly.  They  hare  been  compelled  to  admit  that  in 
poems  and  plays,  in  dramas  and  histories,  in  newspapers  and  in 
ma^asines,  in  parliamentary  speeches  and  in  drawing-room  con?er- 
sation,  in  street  slang  and  in  concert-hall  jargon,  in  club  epignm 
and  church  epistolary  productions,  in  norels  and  in  sermons,  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  in  comic  journals  and  in  blue  books,  satire 
is  to  be  found ;  haying  acquired  in  immensity  what  it  has  lost  in 
intensity,  and  haying  been  compelled  to  lose  its  ribaldry  by  the 
prevailing  might  of  a  sensibly  administered  law  of  libel.  Satire  in 
our  age  requires  to  restrain  itself  within  the  true  and  the  provable, 
and  must  not,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  outstep  the  bounds  of  the  correct 
and  approvable.  Men  have  become  at  once  more  keen  in  their 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  more  clean  in  the  use  of  ridicule. 
The  witchery  of  wit  is  now  more  in  demand  than  the  switohery  of 
it;  the  multitude  of  the  impressions  of  it  produced  intensifies  the 
impression  it  produces;  and  satire  now  depends  more  for  its  efficacy 
on  its  truthfulness  than  its  cleverness.  It  may  have  lost  some  of 
it«  Byronry,  but  it  has  certainly  not  lost  any  of  its  irony. 

The  rough  and  ready,  brusque,  and  rude  satire  of  Fielding  has 
been  exchanged  for  the  keen  causticity  and  pure  vivacity  of 
Thackeray ;  Bichardson's  acute  and  minute  tracery  and  trickery  of 
incident  has  been  replaced  by  the  good  humour  and  nice  observa- 
tion of  Dickens ;  Smollett's  dfash  and  splash  has  been  succeeded  by 
Trollope's  not  less  robust  but  more  modest  impersonations ;  and 
Cruickshank  etches  his  sketches  with  a  power  and  appositeness  not 
less  effective  than  the  pencil  of  Hogarth.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
match  the  virulent  rancour  and  absolute  asperity  of  Churchill,  but 
Walter  Savage  Landor  could  quicken  the  spleen  and  excite  the  hre 
of  the  most  cool  and  collected  when  he  gathered  into  the  neat  little 
pellets  of  verse  the  concentrated  essence  of  a  heart's  hatred.  We 
have  now  neither  professed  nor  confessed  satirists,  but  if  satire  has 
ever  been  written  m  encaustic,  some  of  Bobert  Browning's  bits  are 
among  them,  while  the  rare  glare  of  a  heart-whole  hate  of  sin  issues 
from  Uie  floodgates  of  the  molten  irony  of  Thomas  Garlyle.  Wilson 
and  Aytoun  and  Lockhart  belong  to  this  age,  though  they  have 

Conally  passed  away ;  so  also  did  k  Beckett  and  Douglas  / errold, 
-ling  Coyne,  and  Mark  Lemon ;  as  do  the  Mayhews,  Tom  Hood 
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the  younger,  James  Hannaj,  and  Walter  Thombnry.  Are  not 
John  Bright  and  Eobert  Lowe  masters  of  statesmanly  satire?  Is 
not  Huxley  famous  for  the  satire  of  science  ?  and  does  not  G.  H 
Lewes  occnpy  the  place  of  the  satirist  of  the  psycholojB^sts  P 

**  Walter  Sherrington  "  has  a  rery  correct  appreciation  of  satire, 
and  his  paper,  though  issued  in  the  affirmative,  is  in  great  measure 
on  the  negative.  He  admits  the  existence  of  satire  in  a  diffused 
sUite,  but  denies  that  this  is  an  age  of  satirists.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend how  this  can  be.  If  satire  exists  and  is  issued,  then  this 
must  be  an  age  of  satirists.  If  we  were  asked.  Has  the  age  of  poetry 
passed  away  r  would  it  be  a  reply  to  this  to  say  we  have  now  no 
Homer,  Yirgil,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Milton,  &e.  ? 
Neither  is  it  any  proof  that  the  age  of  satirists  has  passed  away  that 
we  have  no  Dryden,  no  Pope,  no  Byron.  These  were  satirists,  but 
those  others  who  purvey  the  satires  of  our  magazines,  newspapers, 
&e,,  are  not  the  less  so.  I  may  adduce  the  names  of  Dickens,  of 
Comelios  O'Dowd  (Charles  Lever),  Disraeli,  Huxley,  &c.,  to  show 
that  even  in  our  day  satire  is  not  extinct. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  less  ground  for  satire  in  our 
day  than  in  some  former  times,  because  we  have  settled  down  into 
a  more  uniform  style  of  life,  and  have  got  more  thoroughly  veneered 
over  with  a  sort  of  Chesterfieldian  varnish.  On  this  account  the 
salient  points  are  not  so  readily  caught,  and  are  not  so  easily  brought 
out  in  tae  form  of  words ;  but  surely  the  denunciations  of  hollow- 
ness  and  meanness  and  shame  are  not  less  vigorous  in  our  times 
than  in  those  of  old. 

I  would  ask  "  Walter  Sherrmgton  "  if  he  ever  reads  the  Saturday 
Beview,  in  which  there  is  usually  a  sort  of  paper  which  is  known 
as  a  tnarl&r  ?  Has  he  any  acquaintance  witn  the  growth  of  comic 
literature  on  the  model  of  Punch ;  for  example.  Fun.  Judy,  Will  o' 
tke  Wisp,  the  Tonuihawk,  Vanity  Fair,  the  JEcho,  the  Plain  Speaker, 
Free  Lance,  Porcupine,  the  fown  Crier,  &o.  P    Do  these  not  all 

Cve  that  there  is  a  large  amount  not  only  of  appreciation  of  satire, 
a  large  supply  of  itP  Do  not  the  clubs  ana  unions  of  London 
and  the  university  cities  supply  a  constant  round  of  epi^ams  P  and 
is  not  fashionable  life  kept  m  hilarity  by  the  keen  satiric  sayings 
which  are  usually  meant  by  such  phrases  as  "treading  on  one's 
toes,"  "  touching  one  to  the  quick,"  &c.  P 

As  we  bdieve  that  satire  is  the  keen  caustic  whip  for  lashing 
those  who  commit  breaches  of  the  minor  morals,  for  castigating 
those  who  offend  against  society  in  a  way  not  easily  reachable  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law ;  as  we  believe  it  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  outraged  moral  sense  against  infringers  of  its  canons, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  can  pass  away  until  men  have  either  ceased 
to  transgress  or  have  lost  a  perception  of  the  evil  of  transgressing. 
Oa  both  these  grounds  we  are  compelled  to  consider  that  the  age 
of  satirists  has  not  passed  away.  E.  Fibldino. 
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JOHK  HAMPDEN  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

{CkmHmiedfrom  p.  382). 

Ik  the  autumn  of  1635,  ship-money  writs  were  sent  into  Budnif- 
hamshire  requiring  £4,500.  After  consulting  Sir  John  Wkiteloeka 
and  other  legal  friends,  Hampden  determined  to  contest  the  points 
and  accordingly  refused  to  ptij  the  sum  at  which  he  was  assessed, 
not  because  of  its  amount — for  it  was  only  twenty  shiiiinflrs — bat,  ss 
his  counsel  said  at  the  trial,  on  account  of  the  rery  important  prin- 
ciple involyed.  Clarendon  says,  that  "until  this  time  he  [Hampdea] 
was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  county  than  of  public  dis- 
course or  fame  in  the  kingdom ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of 
all  tongues,  erery  man  inquiring  who  and  what  was  he  that  doist 
at  his  own  charge  snpport  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom." The  case  was  argued  before  tweire  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  lasted  from  the  6th  to  the  18tb  of  December,  1687. 
The  counsel  on  behalf  of  Hampden  pleaded  that  by  Magna  Cbarta, 
by  several  ancient  statutes,  and  lastly  by  the  Petition  of  Eight  to 
which  Charles  himself  had  giren  his  solemn  assent,  such  taxes 
were  illegal,  being  leried  without  consent  of  Parliament.  But  it 
was  useless  arguing  before  judges  who  were  mere  creatures  of  the 
Eing,  removable  at  his  pleasure,  and  who  unblushingly  affinned 
"  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  void  to  bind  the  King  not  to  com- 
mand the  subjects,  their  persons  and  goods,  and  ....  their 
money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament  make  any  difference."  Of 
course,  as  was  anticipated,  judgment  was  given  against  Hampden, 
but  the  illegality  of  the  tax  was  so  glaring,  the  law  was  so  cleariy 
on  Hampden's  side,  that,  notwithstanding  the  servile  position  of 
the  judges,  seven  only  of  them  gave  judgment  for  the  Crown,  and 
the  remaining  five  held  the  tax  to  be  illegal,  and  decided  in  favour 
of  Hampden.  Speaking  of  Hampden's  behaviour  throughout  this 
memorable  trial.  Clarendon  sajs,  "  His  carriage  throughout  this 
agitation  was  with  that  rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they  who 
watched  him  most  narrowly  to  find  some  advant^e  against  hii 
person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to 
give  him  a  just  testimony;  and  the  judgment  that  was  given 
against  him  infinitely  more  advanced  him  than  the  service  for  irhieh 
it  was  given." 

Hampden,  feeling  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  property  wss 
safe  in  England,  now  resolved  to  quit  his  native  land ;  and,  iu  com- 
pany with  Oliver  Cromwell  and  some  other  friends,  to  seek  a  home 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  amongst  those  of  the  Poritant 
who  had  already  gone  there  to  avoid  the  persecution  which  tht^ 
sect  sufiTered  in  England. 

Hampden  and  Cromwell  had  emharked,  and  the  ship  was  about 
to  set  sail,  when,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  but  imfortonately  ^r 
the  King,  an  Order  of  Council  was  sent  in  haste  lor  tham,  forbidifin^ 
the  departure  of  the  ship. 

And  now  the  time  drew  nigh  when  Charles,  after  a  lapse  of 
eleven  years,  would  again  have  to  face  that  which  he  with  good 
reason  dreaded,  an  English  Parliament.  The  neces^itj  for  this 
resulted  from  his  own  tyrannical  conduct.  For,  not  content  with 
treating  English  Nonconformists  with  the  greatest  intolerance, 
Charles  and  his  chief  spiritual  adviser,  Laud,  had  resolved  to  extend 
Episcopacy  to  Scotland.  And,  notwithstanding  the  deeply-rooted 
aversion  of  the  Scots  to  Episcopacv,  and  regardless  of  their  wo- 
tests,  Charles  actually  endeavoured  to  force  it  upon  them.  The 
natural  consequence  was,  that  a  rebellion  ensued,  the  Scotch  rose  in 
arms  against  the  tyranny  of  Charles.  The  King  marched  agamsl 
them  with  an  army,  and,  after  some  fightins:,  one  campaign  eon- 
cluried  with  a  treaty.  The  Scots,  however,  being  still  dissatisfied 
with  the  King's  conduct,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
Charles  would  have  again  marched  his  troops  across  the  Tweed  had 
not  an  empty  exchequer  prevented  him  from  raising  an  army. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  have  obtained  the  money 
which  he  now  so  urgently  required  by  the  same  illegal  expedients 
as  he  bad  already  resorted  to  on  many  previous  occasions;  but  now, 
with  a  large  part  ot  the  island  in  open  rebellion,  despot  as  he  was, 
he  dared  not  attempt  to  force  money  from  the  people  as  he  had 
formerly  done.  Under  these  circumstances  Charles  relnctantlj 
called  another  Parliament,  hoping  thus  to  be  relieved  from  his 
difficult  position. 

Hampden  had  now  become  very  popular.  His  bold  stand  against 
the  forced  loans,  his  consistent  support  of  the  opposition,  his  wise 
and  temperate  conduct  generally,  and  above  all,  his  refusal  to  pay 
the  ship-moneVf  had  brought  him  prominently  before  the  nation. 
**  When  this  Parliament  began,"  says  Clarendon,  "the  eyes  of  all 
men  were  fixed  on  him  as  their  patruB  pater,  and  the  pilot  that 
must  steer  the  vessel  throuji^h  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threat- 
ened it  ...  .  His  power  and  interest,  at  that  time,  were  greater 
to  do  good  or  hurt  than  any  man's  in  the  kinedom,  ...  for  his 
reputation  of  honesty  was  universal,  and  his  affections  seemed  so 

?ublicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias  them." 
*he  electors  of  Buckinghamshire  sent  Hampden  to  represent  them 
in  this  Parliament,  and  from  that  day  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  ^ave  himself  up  entirely  to  th^  duties  of  the  State,  rarely  visiting 
his  country  seat. 

Parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  1640,  and  considering  the 
illegal  and  intolerant  conduct  of  the  Xing,  it  was  a  far  more  mode- 
rate Parliament  than  might  have  been  expected.    It  contained  few 
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men  of  yiolent  and  extreme  opinions,  and  eyen  Clarendon  admits 
that "  it  could  nerer  be  hoped  that  more  sober  or  dispassionate 
men  would  e?er  meet  together  in  that  place." 

As  on  previous  occasions,  Charles  solicited  immediate  supplies, 
promising  that  the  grievances  of  the  nation  should  be  afterwards 
considers.  But  the  Commons,  although  disposed  to  give  a 
reasonable  supply,  had  learnt  from  long  and  dearlj-bought  expe- 
rience that  the  word  of  the  King  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  that,  if 
onoe  supplies  were  voted  before  grievances  were  redressed,  they 
would  never  be  even  listened  to  afterwards.  Accordingly  thej  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  many  violations  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  eleven  years  cl 
arbitrary  rule  which  had  elapsed  since  a  Parliament  last  sat. 
Amount  other  things,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  incjuire  into 
the  action  against  Hampden  for  ship-money.  Hampden  hiniself  was 
an  active  member  of  this  Parliament,  and  sat  on  five  conmiittees. 

Charles  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  offering  to  abolish 
ship-money  if  they  would  grant  him  twelve  subsidies.  But  the 
House  at  once  saw  that  if  they  agreed  to  this  bargain,  they  would 
acknowledge  the  King's  previous  conduct  in  levying  ship-money 
without  their  consenC  which  they  had  from  the  first  held  to  m 
unconstitutional,  to  be  legaL  The  Commons  discussed  the  King's 
offer  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  adjourned  the  debate  until  the  6tD. 
On  that  day,  however,  the  King  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
dismissed  the  Parliament,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  Charles  rejected  the  only 
•afe  and  constitutional  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficuit 
position. 

The  moderate  men  of  all  parties  deplored  this  conduct  of  the 
Elin^.  They  saw  that  he  had  now,  by  his  own  act,  destroyed  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  had  pervaded  both  the  nation  and  the 
Parliament,  when  the  latter  first  met ;  that  instead  of  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  tending  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  nation  and 
the  King,  the  manner  in  which  Charles  had  treated  that  Parliament 
had  intended  to  widen  it. 

•Unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  from  Parliament, 
Charles  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  same  illegal  means  of  filling 
his  coffers  as  he  had  previously  used.  Accordingly  ship-money, 
forced  loans,  and  illegal  duties  were  again  levied.  To  such  a 
beggared  condition  was  the  King  reduced,  that  to  obtain  money, 
goods  on  change,  horses,  forage,  and  much  other  private  property, 
were  seized.  E^en  the  bullion  of  foreign  mercnants  was  taken 
from  the  Mint  by  the  King,  and  only  given  up  for  a  ransom  of 
£40,000. 

By  such  means  as  these  Charles  contrived  once  more  to  raise  an 
ann^  and  to  march  against  the  Scots,  but  only  to  sustain  an  igno- 
minious defeat.  His  soldiers  ran  away  immediately  they  saw  the 
Scotch  troops,  and  the  latter  actually  marched^as  far  south  as 
Durham,  the  King's  army  retreating  before  them. ^^^8^^ 
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With  an  empty  exdie^uer,  a  defeated  armj,  and  a  discontented 
people,  Charles  was  now  in  a  most  awkward  position.  He  called 
a^  council  of  Peers  at  York,  in  the  rain  hope  of  thns  extricating 
himself  from  his  difficulty.  This  conncil,  however,  afforded  him 
no  material  assistance,  but  advised  him  to  summons  another  Par- 
liament The  Scotch  army,  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  gentry 
of  York,  all  implored  him  to  adopt  a  similar  coarse,  and  petitions 
were  sent  to  him  &om  all  parts  or  the  country  to  the  same  effect. 
Thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  without  any  other  prospect  of  settling 
the  disputes  which  had  arisen,  or  supplying  his  want  of  money, 
Charles  reluctantly  consented  to  hold  another  Parliament,  the  last 
which  he  ever  summoned. 

Daring  this  year,  Hampden  married  his  second  wife,  Letitia 
YacheU,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  residing  near  Beading. 

When  the  King's  intention  to  summon  another  Parliament 
became  known,  the  members  of  the  opposition  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hampden  himself,  according  to  contemporary  writers,  rode  through 
every  county  in  England,  exhorting  the  people  to  send  men  to 
Parliament  who  would  fearlessly  uphold  their  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges.  Hampden  was  elected  for  both  Buckinghamshire 
and  Wendover,  but  he  chose  to  sit  for  the  former. 

GThis  famous  Parliament,  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  Long  Parliament, 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  annals  of  our  country, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  rights  and  much  of 
the  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640. 
As  the  result  of  the  Sling's  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  of  Hampden 
and  the  other  popular  leaders,  the  opposition  had  a  very  large 
majonty.  Exasperated  by  a  continuea  course  of  the  most  uncon- 
■titutional  and  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Charles,  dis- 
gusted by  the  utter  disregard  with  which  ne  treated  his  own 
solemn  promises,  vexed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dismissed 
his  last  JParllament,  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  came  to 
Westminster  in  a  very  different  disposition  to  those  who  had  been 
dismissed  in  the  preceding  May.  As  Clarendon  says,  "  the  same 
men  who  but  six  months  before  were  observed  to  be  of  very  mode- 
rate tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies  might  be  applied 
•  .  .  .  talked  now  in  another  dialect  both  of  things  and  persons, 
and  said  they  must  now  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were  the 
last  Parliament." 

In  most  of  the  important  acts  of  the  first  session  of  the  Long 
Parliament — the  impeachment  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  abolition 
of  the  Star-Chamber  and  the  High-Commission  Courts,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  victims  of  Episcopal  bigotry,  and  many  wise  and  just 
refonng— Hampden  took  an  active  part. 

Hampden's  political  opinions  had  now  undergone  considerable 
change.  When  he  first  entered  Parliament  he  was  a  man  of  very 
moderate  views,  always  leaning  to  well-established  precedent  and 
usage.    In  the  twenty  years,  however,  which  had  elapsed  since 
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Aat  period*  Ekapdea  liad  veMir^d  a  political  education  of  no 
ordinary  character.  Experieoce  bad  tauflit  liiai,  in  oonuacm  with 
aany  other  moderate  men,  that  with  such  a  king  aa  Charlea,  who 
regarded  nciiher  trath,  justice,  nor  reason,  bUnded  by  his  foolish 
ideas  of  the  kindly  prerogative,  and  aiming  at  absolute  pow^, 
moderatioA  woola  be  useless,  wrong,  and  even  criminaL  Accord- 
ing] v  we  ftod  that  in  the  future,  Hampden,  although  still  anzions 
for  harmony  between  king  and  people,  was  more  willing  to  depart 
from  well-established  rale,  and  to  adopt  extraordinary  and  erea 
extreme  measures— measures  which  unoer  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  unjustifiable,  but  which  the  very  exiracnrdmaiy 
circumstances  of  the  time  seem  to  hare  justified. 

This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  supfiort  which  Hampden  gave  to 
the  attaind^  of  Strafford.  A  short  time  before,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  he  probably  would  not  have  supported  this 
measure.  But  now  he  considered  that  times  had  changed,  the 
opportunity  for  any  less  severe  measure  had  passed,  the  execution 
or  Strafford  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  course  of 
OTents.  Some  have  severely  condemned  this  execution,  and,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
treat  all  evil  doers  lightly,  it  may  seem  too  severe.  In  studying 
history,  however,  we  are  often  guilty  of  converting  "the  after 
experience  of  facts  into  a  subtle  process  of  reasoning  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  foresee  those  facts,  and  we  infer  ....  the 
superiority  of  modem  intelligence."  Hence  the  reason  why  we 
often  condemn  the  aetions  of  men  who  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
history,  forgetting  the  difference  of  our  position.  '*  The  remedy 
....  is  to  look  through  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  from  whom 
the  future  was  concealed."  Now  this  is  precisely  the  rule  we 
ought  to  apply  to  the  question  of  Strafford's  execution. 

To  decide  this  matter  aright,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  men  who  condemned  Strafford.  Imagine  that  we  lived 
in  their  time,  were  surrounded  by  the  same  influences  and  dangers, 
|>laced  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  only  the  same  informa- 
tion which  they  possessed.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  then  see 
that  the  public  safety,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  many 
'  other  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case  fully  justified  those 
who  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  in  their  conduct. 

During  this  year,  and  towards  the  clone  of  the  session,  Hampden 
and  five  other  commisgioners  were  sent  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  Scotland,  professedly  to  make  arrangements  as  to  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  Scots  during  the  late  rebellion,  but  really  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  King,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh  set- 
tling the  dispute  which  had  led  to  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Scot8 ;  and  also  to  prevent,  if  posaible,  any  arrangement  between 
the  Xing  and  the  Scotch  which  might  prove  injurious  to  England. 

Whilst  the  Xing  was  in  Scotland,  the  terrible  rebellion  which  de- 
luged Ireland  with  blood  broke  out  in  full  fury ;  and  it  was  during 
the  same  period  that  another  event,  far  more  important  in  its  infla- 
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of  ike  famooB  "  fiemonstranee  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom."  This 
Semonatranee  was  a  rerievr  of  the  whole  eourse  of  tM  King's  mis- 
goremment  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  It  was  in  fact, 
as  Clarendon  describes  it,  "A  very  bitter  representation  of  all  the 
iBe|!^  things  that  had  been  done  from  the  first  hoar  of  the  King's 
edtniriK  to  the  Orewn  to  that  minute."  About  nine  in  the  morning 
o€^e  twenty-second  of  Norember,  1641,  Pym  introduced  this  memo- 
rable remonstrance  into  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  The  debate  which 
easned  was  loDg  and  stormy,  and  affords  anotiier  proof  of  the 
temperate  character  of  Hampden.  So  riolent  was  the  debate  that 
Mecndshed  was  likely  to  have  ensued.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  was 
present,  says,  "  We  had  oatohed  our  swords  in  each  other's  bowels, 
had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  ealnmess  of  Mr.  Hampden,  b^  a 
riiort  speech,  prerented  it.'  It  was  nearly  two  the  next  mommg 
hefore  the  dirision  took  place ;  many  members  had  retired  from 
sxhaustion ;  about  three  hundred  voted,  but  the  Bemonstranoe  was 
<wdy  earried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Noyember  the  King  arriyed  in  London, 
**  brooding  in  secret  orer  his  proposed  vengeance  on  the  popular 
leaders."  On  the  first  of  the  following  month  the  BemoDstranee 
was  presented  to  him.  Affairs  cod  tinned  to  grow  worse.  Through- 
out  the  month  o^  December,  1641,  continual  disputes  occurred 
between  the  King  and  the  Commons ;  and  on  the  third  of  January, 
1642,  Charles  took  a  step  which  exceeded  in  tyranny  and  illegality 
an  the  former  acts  of  his  retgn.  On  that  day  he  sent  the  Attorney* 
€^eral  to  the  House  of  liords  to  accuse  Lord  Kimbolton,  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  and  three  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
high  treason.  Nothing  could  be  more  unconstitutional,  nothing 
ecmld  be  more  tyrannieal,  than  this.  The  only  legal  mode  of  triu 
would  hare  been  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill  found  by  a  grand  jury. 
The  Attorney-General  had  no  right  to  impeach  these  fi^e  members, 
and  the  House  of  Lordf*  had  no  right  to  try  them. 

This,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  still  greater  violation  of 
tiie  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  Commons,  of  course, 
refused  ^o  give  up  their  members,  and  the  King  resolved  to  go  him- 
s^f  to  the  House  and  seize  them.  Fortunately,  Lady  Carlisle 
iaformed  Pym  of  the  King's  intention ;  and,  to  prevent  a  fearful 
disturbance— probably  bloodshed — the  five  members  withdrew. 
Scarcely  had  they  left  the  House  when  Charles,  escOTted  by  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  entered ;  but  found  that  the  birds  had 
iown,  as  he  expressed  it.  The  King  then  stuttered  forth  a  few 
words  as  to  his  respect  for  their  privileges;  and,  having  requested 
tiiat  the  members  might  be  sent  to  him  when  they  came  to  the 
house,  he  walked  out  mth  the  word  '* Privilege!"  sounding  in  his 
ears  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  This  gross  violation  of  the 
Hberty  of  the  subject  and  the  privilege  of  Parliament  greatly  in- 
4)ensed  the  Commons.  They  immediately  passed  a  resolution 
deelaring  ^  King's  *'  warlike  entrance"  a  gross  breach  of  privilege* 
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They  ilien  adjourned  to  the  elerenth  of  Janoaiy,  1642,  ordniag 
the  accused  members  to  be  in  their  pImos  on  that  day,  lad 
appointed  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  city  or  London  in  the  meantime, 
to  examine  into  the  oircnmatancee  of  Charlea't  last  and  greatest 
yiolation  of  law  and  justice. 

Hampden  and  the  other  members  fled  to  the  City  for  refuge. 
There  the  indignation  caused  by  the  King's  conduct  was  scarcely 
less  than  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  The  citijsens  imme- 
diately armed  themselres,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  large  orowds 
of  people  assembled  in  the  streets.  And  when,  on  the  following  day, 
Charles  entered  the  City  on  a  fruitless  search  for  the  fiye  memben, 
loud  cries  of  ''  Priyilege !  Prinlege  of  Parliament !"  were  heard 
throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  his  journey  to  Guildhall  and  back. 

Hampden  was  much  beloyed  and  respected  in  his  own  county; 
and  when  the  report  of  the  King's  attempt  to  imprison  him  reached 
Buckinghamshire,  it  caused  almost  as  much  excitement  as  it  had  in 
London.  Within  seyen  days  four  thousand  freeholders  of  that 
county,  each  with  a  copy  of  the  protest  of  the  Commons  in  his  hat, 
rode  up  to  London  to  show  their  attachment  to  their  representa- 
tiye ;  if  necessary,  to  defend  him  from  personal  yiolence,  and  to 
support  the  House  of  Commons,  "  or  in  their  just  defence  to  liye 
and  die." 

On  the  tenth  of  January  Charles  left  London,  neyer  again  to 
return,  until,  as  a  prisoner  of  Parliament,  he  was  brought  there  for 
execution.  On  the  eleyenth,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  the  fiye  members  returned  to  their  seats.  They  were 
accompanied  to  Westminster  by  a  grand  procession  of  boats  and 
barges.  The  sheriffs  and  trainbands  formed  their  escort;  and 
when  Hampden  and  the  four  other  members  had  landed,  they 
walked  up  to  the  house  amidst  the  mingled  roar  of  cannon  and 
shouts  of  the  immense  multitude  assembled  to  welcome  them. 
The  Sheriffs  receiyed  a  unanimous  yote  of  thanks  from  the  House, 
and  a  portion  of  the  trainbands  was  appointed  to  attend  daily  and 
watch  oyer  the  safety  of  Parliament. 

The  Commons  now  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  their  own 
safety ;  and  one  of  their  first  actions  in  this  direction  was  to  demand 
of  the  King  that  the  command  of  the  militia  should  be  placed  in 
their  hands.  This  was  an  unprecedented  demand ;  but  one  which, 
for  their  own  protection  and  the  national  w^fare,  they  were  fully 
justified  in  making.  The  conduct  of  Charles  had  proyed  that  his 
most  solemn  promises  were  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  that  neither  the 
liberties  of  the  Parliament  nor  the  people  were  safe  whilst  he  had 
the  power  to  destroy  them.  Hence,  although  it  had  always  been 
customary  for  the  power  of  the  sword  to  be  yested  in  the  Crown, 
the  imminent  dans;er  in  which  the  rights  of  the  nation  would  have 
been  placed  by  obserying  this  rule  fully  justified  a  departure  from 
it.  To  haye  allowed  Charles  to  control  the  militia  would  haye 
been  a  suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  B^  so 
doing  they  would  haye  practbally  assisted  in  their  own  destrueboiif 
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and  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  monarohv  in  this  country. 
Surely,  then,  no  one  can  blame  them  for  making  this  demand;  no  one 
ean  say  it  was  unreasonable.  The  prerious  conduct  of  the  King,  the 
extraordinary  position  of  affairs,  the  public  welfare— all  justified 
them  in  demanding  that,  for  the  national  safety,  the  command  of 
ihe  militia  shoxdd  be  rested  in  them.  Charles  emphatically  refused 
to  comply  with  their  demand.  "  No,  by  God,  not  for  an  hour,"  he 
saicU  when  requested  to  grant  the  control  of  the  militia,  if  only  for 
&  time. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  dispute  between  Charles  and  the 
Parliament  had  reached  such  a  point  that  war  alone  could  settle  it ; 
the  breach  was  too  wide  to  heal ;  the  contest  had  gone  too  far  to  be 
decided  br  any  other  means  than  the  sword.  Both  parties  knew 
this,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  war  which  was  now  ineritable. 
On  the  tweuth  of  July,  1642,  the  Commons  resolred  to  raise  an 
am&T  to  be  oommandea  by  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
nintii  of  August  Charles  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham. 

One  of  tl^  greatest  evils  of  civil  war  is  that  it  tends  to  raise  the 
mosft  bitter  feuds  and  fearful  animosity  between  those  who  are 
doeely  related  to  each  other.  Thus  it  was  in  Hampden's  case. 
Most  of  his  relations  espoused  the  King's  cause  in  the  war;  and  con- 
seqxiently  he  was  cut  off  from  all  intercoorso  with  them.  Some 
men  would  haye  shrunk  from  a  course  which  would  produce  such 
an  nnhap»py  result  as  this.  But  not  so  Hampden.  Probably  it 
caused  hnn  maoh  sorrow;  but  he  was  too  patriotio,  he  had  too 
strong  a  sense  of  duty,  to  aUow  him  to  forsaJce  the  Parliament  at 
this  critical  period ;  and  therefore  he  nobly  chose  to  relinquish  all 
priTate  relationships  for  the  sake  of  that  cause  which  he  held  so 
dear.  Nor  did  he  do  this  alone ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
aetiye  measures  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  Both  his  parse  and 
his  person  he  willingly  devoted  to  that  object  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much.  The  Parliament  being  in  want  of  money, 
Hampden  subscribed  two  thousand  pounds  to  assist  them;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  reoeiyed  a  coloners  commission  in  the 
army.  He  went  down  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  there  <]pickly 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot.  Hampden's  banner  bore  on  one  side  the 
motto  of  the  Parliament,  **  God  with  us ;"  and  on  the  other  his  own 
motto,  "  Yestigia  nulla  retrorsum ;"  words  which  all  who  study  his 
life  and  character  must  admit  were  rery  suitable.  Although  not 
previously  used  to  military  life,  Hampden  by  diligence  soon 
became  tnoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  new  position, 
and  bid  fair  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field  as  he  had  already 
done  in  the  senate. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  Hampden  throujjhout  the 
course  of  the  war.  If  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  adopted  his  advice, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  Edgehill,  Brentford,  Beading,  and 
othdr  places  the  army  of  the  Parliament  would  have  been  far  more 
successful  than  it  was.  But  Essex  was  too  timid  to  take  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  which  Hampden  would  have  adopted 
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liad  he  been  in  oommand ;  and,  ao  geoerallj  k  thia  admittad,  ibai 
bj  many  writera  it  ia  thonght  that,  if  Hampden  had  liTed  a  little 
longer,  the  control  of  the  army  would  kaTO  been  reated  in  him 
instead  of  Eaaez. 

We  now  draw  near  to  the  oloaing  aeenea  of  Hampden'a  eTeatfcl 
life.  Bupert,  whose  troopa  were  at  thia  time  ooeapjing  Oxford, 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  sadden  and  fierce  attaoka  wiU»  eavalir 
on  exposed  points  of  the  Pariiamefntary  army.  On  tiie  aeventeenta 
of  June,  1643,  starting  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  he  attacked 
and  defeated  a  regiment  at  Postoombe,  ana  another  at  ChinnOT, 
and  then  retreated  towarda  Oxford.  Information  of  thia  move* 
ment  was  bronght  to  Hampden ;  and  he  immediately  sent  a 
messenger  to  £s«ex,  regnesting  him  to  ent  off  Bopert'a  retoeat  at 
Chiselharapton  Bridge,  the  only  place  at  whieh  he  could  cross  tiM 
nver.  Hampden  then  collect^  aneh  caralry  as  yolunteiMred  to 
follow  him,  amounting  in  all  to  about  tliree  hundred,  and  started 
after  Bupert  in  order  to  harass  and  impede  lua  retreat.  Chi 
Ghalgrore  Field  Hampden  overtook  the  Prince,  who  had  twelre 
hundred  horse,  besides  infantry,  and  a  fieree  encounter  enaued. 
In  the  first  charge,  Hampden  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  two 
carbine  balls,  which,  breaking  the  bone,  rendered  his  arm  power- 
less, and  compelled  him  to  ride  out  of  the  battle.  Lord  Nugent,  in 
his  Memorials,  says  that  "  Hampden  was  aeen  firat  moTing  in  the 
direction  of  his  fatber-in-law'a  house  at  Pjrrton.  There  he  had  in 
youth  married  the  firat  wife  of  his  lore,  and  thither  he  would  have 
gone  to  die.  But  Bopert's  cavalry  were  covering  the  plain  be- 
tween." Hampden  tnerefore  rode  back  to  Thame,  where  he 
arrived  in  a  very  weak  condition.  The  snrgecms  at  first  gatve  him 
hopes  of  recovery ;  but,  from  the  time  that  he  received  ti»  wound, 
Hampden  believed  it  to  be  mortal. 

He  suffered  excruciating  agonv  from,  his  wounds ;  b«t»  notwith- 
standing this,  and  animated  hy  that  sense  of  duty  and  love  tot  lus 
country  which  he  displayed  tmroughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  he 
wrote  letters  to  Parhament  strongly  advising  them  to  concentrate 
the  army  on  the  London  Bond,  in  order  to  protect  the  metropolis. 
For  six  days  Hampden  lay  in  fearful  pain;  and  then  exhaaated 
nature  gave  way,  and  he  began  rapidly  to  sink.  Shortly  before  1^ 
death  he  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  stated 
that  he  believed  in  the  doctrine,  but  not  in  the  episcopal  form  of 
g^overnment,  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  then  spent  a  short 
time  in  prayer  for  his  country  and  himself.  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  soul !  O  Lord,  save  my  country !  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
^—  ;*'  uttering  these  words  he  fell  back  in  his  bed,  and  his  aoUe 
spirit  immediately  departed. 

Amongst  the  hills  and  woods  of  the  Chiltems  Hampden's  mortal 
remains  found  a  last  resting-place.  There,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  troops,  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  grave. 
Hampden's  death  caused  much  sorrow  amongst  his  friends ;  and,  a 
still  greater  proof  of  his  value  to  the  cause  he  had  ao  wisely  and 
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eontistently  sopported,  mnth  joj  ftido&gsi  Yns  enemiM.  "Hib 
death,"  says  tke  royabat  Clftreodon,  **  seemed  to  be  a  great  dellTer- 
aace  to  the  oatioB."  We  eairaot  better  ilhistrate  tbe  state  of 
public  feeling  than  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Witei^ 
IntelHffeneer,  a  Parliamentary  newspaper :— 

**  The  losse  of  Colonell  Hampden  goeth  near  the  heart  of  erery  man  that 
lores  the  good  of  his  king  and  country.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  this 
deceased  colonell  is  such,  that  in  no  age  to  come  but  it  will  more  and  moue 
be  had  in  honour  and  esteeme :  a  man  so  religious,  and  of  that  prudence, 
judgment,  temper,  vakmr,  and  integrity,  that  he  hath  left  few  his  Yike 
behind  him.  Uis  bitterest  enemies  could  nerer  fasten  any  action  of  dis- 
repnte  upon  him,  but  one  which  I  oonoeire  was  for  his  sternsU  honoar,-^ 
that  he  was  too  sealons  a  Ohristian." 

The  death  of  Hampden  was  truly  a  great  loss  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary  cause.  Probably  no  man  amongst  the  many  leaders  of  the 
people  was  actuated  by  purer  motives  than  he.  ISo  prirate  ambi- 
tion, no  mean  revenge,  no  selfish  motive,  prompted  him  in  his 
actions.  !Rarely  indeed  do  we  see  such  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  as 
Hampden  displayed.  The  welfare  of  his  country  was  the  great 
object  of  his  life ;  for  this  he  suffered  imprisonment,  fines,  and 
separation  from  his  relations ;  for  this  he  risked  both  person  and 
property  ;  for  this  he  lived,  and  praying  for  this  he  diea. 

To  the  noblcBt  moral  qualities  "Hampden  united  great  intel- 
lectual gifts.  He  did  not  possess  the  same  flow  of  eloquent 
language  as  Pym ;  but  no  one  was  a  more  successfal  speaker  than 
Hampden.  The  great  object  of  public  speaking  is  persuasion ;  and 
this  object  Hampden  attained  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
speeches  of  none  who  took  part  in  the  Parliamentary  debates 
carried  more  weight  with  them  than  did  those  of  Hampden.  His 
language  was  sucU  as  is  everywhere  appreciated  and  admired ;  and 
is  always  effective,  plain,  pointed,  terse,  and  vigorous.  Clarendon, 
speaking  on  this  suoject,  says,  *'  He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and 
temper  m  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and  submission  of 
judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a 
desire  of  information  and  instruction ;  yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  W!^ 
of  interrogating ;  and,  under  the  notion  of  doubts,  insinuating  his 
objections,  that  he  left  his  opinions  with  those  from  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  learn  and  receive  them.  And,  even  with  them  who  were 
able  to  preserve  themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  discerned 
those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which  they  could  not  comply, 
be  i^ways  left  the  character  of  an  ingenuous  and  conscientious 
person."  Nor  was  it  on  account  of  his  talent  as  a  senator  only  that 
his  death  was  so  great  a  loss  to  the  Parliament.  To  his  skill  in 
debate  Hampden  added  unflagpng  energy  and  industry.  "He 
was,"  says  Clarendon,  ''of  an  mdustrv  and  vigilance  not  to  be 
tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious."  With  his  other 
qualities  Hampden  blended  a  large  amount  of  prudence  and 
caulnon.  Avoiding  all  habty  and  violent  action ;  entertaining,  as  his 
whole  fife  prored,  a  gre^  dislike  to  extreme  measures  until  sll 
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other  meftiiB  had  failed,  and  weighing  eyery  thought  and  snggattioa 
oarefally  in  his  mind  before  proceeding  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Un- 
like Essex,  howcTor,  he  never  shrank  from  prompt  and  ri^roroiu 
action,  when,  after  careful  consideration,  he  had  decided  that  it  wis 
necessary.  When  circumstances  really  demanded  strong  measorei, 
when  anything  else  would  have  been  useless,  Hampden  neither 
feared  nor  neglected  to  resort  to  them.  He  never  permitted  his 
prudence  and  his  caution  to  fetter  his  perseveranoe  and  energy,  •<> 
as  to  render  him  timid  and  inactive;  but  he  so  balancea  pra- 
denoe  with  energy  as  to  constitute  true  wisdom  and  real 
courage. 

Hampden  united  in  himself  many  of  the  admirable  qualities  of 
both  of  the  two  great  parties,  whilst  he  did  not  strictly  belong  to 
either.    He  possessed  the  Puritan's  resolute  will,  coupled  with  the 

{;enerosity  ot  the  Bo^ralists.    To  the  hatred  of  kingly  tyranny  and 
ove  of  free  institutions  which  the  former  displayed,  Hampden 
united  the  elegant  tastes  and  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  latter. 
But  the  suUen  gloom,  the  austere  manners,  the  violent  hatred  of 
Episcopacy  which  characterized  the  one,  and  the  blind  worship  of 
crowned  heads,  miscalled  loyalty,  the  belief  in  the  Diyine  risht  of 
kings,  and  strong  dislike  of  Dissenters  which  characterized  the 
other,  he  equally  avoided.    But,  while  Hampden  displayed  many  of 
the  better  traits  of  character  of  both  Puritans  and  Soyalists,  he 
also  evinced  other  qualities  which  wete  very  uncommon  in  those 
days  of  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance.    Amidst  the  aversion, 
and  even  hatred,  witn  which  the  different  religious  sects  regarded 
one  another,  Hampden  alone  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  correct  under- 
standing of  that  "  perfect  law  of  liberty  "  which  is  characteristic  of 
true  Christianity.    He  alone  seemed  to  |prasp  that  ^and,  that 
glorious  idea  wmch  should  animate  all  Christians — Christian  unity 
—the  possibility  of  men  who  differ  as  to  the  form  of  Church 
government,  who  dissent  on  certain  minor  doctrines,  believing  in 
the  same  great  principles,  and  being  saved  by  the  same  simple 
faith.    He  alone  seemed  to  enjoy  that  spirit  of  Christian  chanty, 
generosity,  and  love  which  enliurges  the  mind  of  those  who  possess 
it,  and  causes  them  to  regard  all  Christians,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion, as  brethren.    A  professed  believer  in. the  main  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Englana,  Hampden  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
he  would  immediately  renounce  that  Church  "  if  it  obliged  him  to 
believe  that  any  other  Christians  should  be  diunned;"  and  he 
entertained  an  amount  of  respect  for  the  religious  opinions  of 
those  who  differed  from  him,  a  sincere  dislike  to  any  religions 
intolerance ;  to  any  laws  which  attempted — 

"  To  stretoh  the  eontcience  and  to  bind 
The  natire  freedom  of  the  mind;" 

that  was  indeed  rare  in  his  day,  when  different  sects  of  men,  all 
calling  themselves  Christians,  redded  each  otiier  with  bitter 
opposition  and  dislike;  when  Episcopalians  ridiculed  and  perse- 
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caked  Piiritoii8»  and  Piiritai»pveaolied  affainst  prelaor,  and  foretold 
ererlai^i^  pimishment  to  tbose  who  beuered  in  its  dootrines. 

Snoh  is  a  orief  tketch  of  the  charaoter  of  Hampden.  None  can 
•aj  that  he  is  not  deseiring  of  the  hij^^heat  reapeot  and  admiralion ; 
and  all  must  re^t  that  Hampden  died  at  a  time  when  men,  whose 
mmds  were  cast  in  the  same  monld  as  his,  were  far  too  predoos  to 
he  spared;  when  England  greatlj  needed  that  calm  and  wise 
judgment,  that  resolute  and  fearless  conduct,  that  patriotism,  and 
that  truly  Christian  liberality  of  mind  which  Hampden  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career.  GBOB^nrs. 
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OUaifT  THE  ABBESIMENT  OF  WAGES  BILL  TOJPASS 
INTO  LAWP 


AXFIBJCiiTIVS. 

Oma  Opinion  in  regard  to  the  Ar- 
lestment  of  Wa^  LmitaHon  Bill 
his  not  been  arrired  at  by  little  or 
hsflfy  oonnderation.  When  the 
meaanre  was  fint  introduced  into 
Pariiament  we  at  onoe  fSelt  anxious 
to  form  a  correct  radgment  on  its 
wisdom  or  unwisdom,  and  since 
tfien,  with  that  object  in  yiew,  we 
hare  continued  to  studf  all  the 
wpeeohet,  newspaper  articles,  let- 
Ion,  evidence  and  opinions  beariDg 
en  the  sulneot  that  hare  come 
within  onrobserration.  The  lesolt 
Ihen  is  that  we  agree  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill.  Not  that  in  the 
form  in  whidi  it  hae  left  the  Oom- 
moDS  Houae  of  Fariiament  it  suits 
ifeadf  to  <mr  idea  of  the  measure  that 
IB  desuradile;  but  tbou^  we  take 
moefpUoD.  to  details,  which  may  be 
set  right  by  the  ITpper  House,  we 
w&ttkSmdy  assent  to  its  spirit 
sad  principle  to  take  our  stand 
amotig  its  tnpporters.  The  follow- 
iDg  are  recommendations  of  the  bill 
wmch  fasTe  swayed  our  mind  to  an 
aAmudive  decision: — 1.  The  bill 
wfli'liaTe  the  effect  of  promoting  a 
9BBidyHiioiisy  ooniMctioD    between 
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the  merchants  and  the  working 
classes.  2.  This  wiU  be  ftrery  great 
benefit  to  the  merchants,  in  as  fiv 
as  it  will  keep  them  advantageoosly 
provided  with  money  at  all  times  i 
8,  and  wiU  save  them  dl  the 
trouble,  and  often  unreftmded  ex* 
pense,  necessary  to  get  a  writ  of 
arrestment  out.  4.  By  immediate 
payment,  as  is  well  known,  the  par^ 
chaser  will  effect  a  considmble  sav- 
ing of  monev,  the  shopkeeper  not  re- 
quiring to  charge  interest  uponlying- 
out  money,  and  to  cover  rides.  5. 
Habits  of  economical  saving — thelay- 
ingup  for  the  ndny  days — will  be  en^ 
coaraged  among  the  people.  Ok 
The  pemicioos  track  system  wffl 
be  rendered  impracticable.  7. 
Olothing  and  similar  dubs,  so  pal- 
pably productive  of  mischief  will 
find  their  security  vanished,  and 
will  cease  to  exist.  Such  are  argru- 
ments  which,  to  our  mind,  outwei^ 
all  that  we  have  seen  advauMd 
against  Mr.  George  Anderson's  bin, 
the  eariy  admission  of  which  to  our 
Statute  Book  we  earnestly  desire. — 
J.  P.  B. 

To   protect  poor  men  who  are 
ignorant  against  themselves — often 
thehr  own  worst  enemies — ^has  be- 
2h 
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eome  Tory  necetear}' ;  tho  exter- 
ninatioTi  of  those  dub-harpies  and 
Scotch-trade  iraTellen  who  infest 
the  houses  of  poor  men  and  in- 
leigle  their  wives  into  making  pur- 
chases which  they  are  unable  to 
afibrd,  and  often,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  ideas  of  propriety,  induce 
them  to  conceal  their  having  done 
60  from  their  husbands,  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  working-classes. 
The  destruction  of  the  infamous 
tTuck  system  and  the  closing  of  the 
drink-bills  of  the  working-classes 
are  other  matters  that  require  the 
adoption  of  active  measures.  The 
Arrestment  of  Wages  Bill,  as  it 
would  abolish  the  power  of  those 
who  ri  islead  and  delude  the  poor, 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
them ;  while  it  would  vastly  im- 
prove the  general  ready-money  trade 
oi  the  country,  and  be  a  great  means 
of  ( nabling  the  working  man  to  buy 
the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  price. 
Hitherto  the  working  man  has  had 
no  protection  granted  him  from 
thoee  who  make  a  tyrannous  use  of 
the  law;  this  would  be  a  help — a 
siep  in  the  right  direction. — F.  P. 

The  working  man's  wages  is,  in 
general,  fixed  at  a  mnimums  he  has 
therefore  nothing  to  spare  on  law 
and  arrests,  and  there  ought  to  be 
no  encouragement  given  to  thoee 
who  se^  to  tempt  him  to  extrava- 
gance by  offering  credit.  Let  j ustioe 
be  done,  but  do  not  allow  justice  to 
be  wrested  into  injustice. — M.  G. 

Kegatiyb. 

The  Arrestment  of  Wages  Aboli- 
tion Bill  will  most  injuriously  affect 
the  very  class  whom  it  is,  I  believe, 
honestly  intended  to  bmiefit.  Credit 
id  a  sort  of  loan-fund  of  which  the 
working  classes  get  the  benefit  now, 
but  as  this  bill  would  withdraw  the 
security  on  which  these  snoall  loans, 
as  they  may  be  called,  are  granted 
by  tradesmen,  credit  would  be  re- 


fused ;  and  in  the  day  of  difi&colty  a 
working  man  would  hmwe  no  help 
to  tide  him  over  the  dull  day  ot 
slack  trade  or  want  of  employmeDi 
Poor  tradea-folks,  whoi  removiot 
from  old  places  to  new  ones,  would 
have  no  means  of  being  provided 
with  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  woe 
tltis  bill  to  be  paased.  Often  the 
husband  requires  to  try  how  he  can 
get  on  in  the  new  place,  and  must 
leave  his  wife  and  cbildron  behind 
him,  trusting  to  their  grocer^s  kind- 
ness and  their  landlora's  good  fee- 
ing to  supply  their  wants  on  his 
credit  till  he  can  get  them  removed, 
his  payments  being  afterwards 
made  in  small  sums.  But  if  the 
security  those  who  grant  credit  have 
hitherto  been  protected  by  is  with- 
drawn, the  oi«dit  must  cease  too. 
The  knowledge  that  wages  can  be 
arrested  hinders  many  from  running 
mto  debt,  and  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  so  is  a  safeguard  to  the  trader 
who  has  to  live  on  the  profit,  wages, 
and  interest  he  may  gain  by  theme 
of  a  small  capital— W.  S.  8. 

In  most  cases  where  wages  are 
arrested,  such  a  course,  if  not  im- 
perative, is  needful.  1.  Where  a 
wife,  separated  from  her  husband 
through  his  misoonduct,  daims 
maintenance  for  herself  and  child- 
ren ;  also  for  the  support  of  sn 
illegitimate  child.  2.  For  %  debt 
contracted  by  a  workman,  not  a 
householder ;  also  repayment  o^  a 
loan.  3.  Where  an  employer  de- 
mands damages  for  work  spoiled, 
lost,  or  stolen,  from  the  person  hdd 
responsible.  In  no  case  where  the 
claim  proceeds  soldy  from  the 
claimsnt,  without  the  sanoticHi  of 
the  defaulter,  is  an  anestmsnt 
legal.  Where  sanction  is  withheld 
a  warrant  must  be  issued  by  (1)  the 
parochial  authorities,  (2)  or  a  court 
of  law,  or  (3)  be  legalized  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  emplqy^s 
responsibility,  and  in  the  latter, 
should  the   emp^^  oopsider  the 
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demand  unjott,  he  oaa  appeal  to 
law.  No  measure  oonld  be  adopted 
more  effectiTe  and  jost  than  this ; 
its  abolition  would  allow  dishonesty 
a  wider  soope  for  action,  and  so 
defeat  th?  ends  of  justice.  — W.  L. 
The  poor  have^  rerj  often  to  help 
the  poor,  when  they  have  nothing 
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else  to  giTe  in  pledge  for  the  aid  thej 
require  than  the  wages  of  the  future. 
Why  prerent  that,'lawful  need  being 
shown,  and  due  proof  being  giren 
of  goods  havinfr  been  supplied? 
These  act  as  working  men's  bms,  and 
they  ought  to  be  met  honourably. — 
H.  N. 


k  Somim'  S^tdion. 


THE  CENTENABY  CELEBRATION  OF  THE   COLLEGE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  DUBLIN. 


Thx  Centenary  celebration  of  the 
College  Historical  Society  was  held 
on  the  erening  of  May  4th  within 
the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
A  distinguished  party  of  members 
of  the  Judicial  Bench,  the  Bar,  the 
Unirersity,  and  of  the  professions 
in  general,  who  had  been  in  their 
eariier  years  connected  with  this,  the 
most  renowned  of  the  self-culture 
assodations  of  Ireland,  sat  down  to 
dinner  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Napier, 
Bart.,  President  of  the  Society.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  columns  of  the 
Dublin  Daily  Sxprest  for  the  main 
materials  of  the  following  sketch  of 
the  Society,  and  to  the  DubUm 
Evening  Stiamiard  for  such  portions 
of  the  Beport  as  we  quote  |  both 
papers  baring  been  kindly  forwarded 
to  us  by  a  contributor  resident  in 
Dublin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  many  similar  and  other  favours, 
and  a  most  lirely  interest  in  our 
progress. 

The  CoUepe  Historical  Society 
came  into  existence  in  1770 ;  but  it 
can  trace  its  pedigree  to  an  earlier 
date.  It  was  the  successor  of  a 
IMtrwry  Club,  among  the  founders 
of  whi^  was  Edmund  Burke ;  and 
of  which  Grattan,  Hussey,  Bureh, 
uid  YeWertcn  were  the  most  £s- 
tinguiahed  members.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  am  BJi$torieal  Ciuh,  which 


in  1770  gave  way  to  the  College 
Historioal  Society.  The  history  of 
this  distinguished  society  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  National 
University,  and  the  great  men  whom 
it  produced  played  an  important 
part  in  Ireland's  history.  Irishmen 
do  not  think  of  the  Historical 
Society  merely  as  a  useful  and 
flourishing  school  of  oratory,  or  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  severer 
studies  of  the  University.  To  most 
of  them  it  suggests  not  so  much  the 
serious  events  of  the  present  as  the 
glories  of  the  past.  It  was  the 
school  in  which  those  great  orators 
were  trained  who  gained  for  "  Irish 
eloquence"  a  separate  page  in  the 
history  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
and  illustrative  of  the  liberaUty  and 
comprehensive  spirit  which  distin- 
guished the  Dubhn  University,  that 
it  possessed  a  school  of  oratory  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  either  of  the 
English  Universities.  The  Cam- 
bridge Union  was  founded  in  1815, 
and  the*  Oxford  Union  not  untd 
1826.  The  Speculative  Society, 
which  holds  a  similar  position  m 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was, 
likewise  in  succession  to  several  pre- 
ceding associations,  established  in 
1764.  To  enumerate  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  old  His- 
torical Society  would  be  to  recall 
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the  ffreat  names  which  ha?e  illumi- 
natea  IruU  history  during  the  paat 
oenturj.  It  was  there  that  Ghmttan 
heard  Bushe  speak  **  with  the  lips  of 
aa  angel.**  Piunket,  Magee,  Em- 
met, Siuirin,  Thomas  Moore,  Charles 
Wolfe,  are  only  a  few  among  the  his- 
toric names  which  adorn  its  annals 
and  add  lustre  to  Ireland. 

The  moat  remarkahle  erent  in  the 
history  of  the  society  was  its  exile 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
firom  the  walls  of  the  Ck>llege.  By 
the  oontemplation  of  etents  like 
this,  within  the  memory  of  many 
who  are  still  living,  we  are  enabled  to 
eetimate  our  progress  in  enlighten- 
ment and  toleration.  Party  spirit 
runs  quite  as  high  now  as  it  did  at 
the  date  of  the  banishment  of  the 
Historical  Society.  The  irreat  social 
and  political  questions  which  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind  excite 
feelings  quite  as  warm  as  any  which 
preraSed  half  a  centui^  ago.  And 
yet  young  men  of  all  creeds  are  now 
able  to  discuss  contemporary  poli- 
tical questions  in  perfect  harmony 
and  good  fellowship.  It  was,  we 
belicTe,  the  discussion  of  the  justi- 
fiableness  of  the  assassination  of 
Cesar  which  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  ProTost  of  the  day,  and  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  society  from 
College.  But  the  extern  society 
oould  boast  of  several  distinguished 
members,  among  whom  Wm.  A  rcher 
Butler  holds  the  foremost  pi.ioe — 
poet,  metaphysician,  and  clergyman 
— of  whom  a  birgraphical  sketch 
appeared  in  the  BrUith  CofiirO' 
.  vertialist,  April,  1868.  On  the 
list  of  its  oflScers  we  find  the  names 
of  many  who  have  achieved  high 
distinction  at  the  Bar.  The  late 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Yice-Chan- 
cellor,  Judge  £eogh,  Judge  Lawson, 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  and  Dr.  Ball,  all 
held  high  office  in  the  society.  The 
first  auditor  of  the  revived  Historical 
Sooiety,  after  its  re-admission  within 
the  walb  of  Trinity  CbD^ge,  was 


William  Magee,  now  Bishop  of 
Peterborough ;  and  amongst  its  most 
distinguish  auditors  of  recent  years 
was  Mr.  Pluuket,  the  junior  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  College  Historical  Society  has 
a  history  upon  which  Irishmen  of 
all  classes  and  creeds  may  look  back 
with  pride.  As  Mr.  Butt  has  wdl 
said : — **  There  were  glorious  recol- 
lections in  connection  with  it ;  bat 
the  most  glorious  of  all,  that  which 
tends  to  the  union  of  Irishmen. 
They  had  no  recollection  of  the 
society  at  the  old  period — they  would 
never  have  a  prouder  event  to  record 
in  connection  with  it  than  that  Wm. 
Magee  (afterwards  An^btshop  of 
Dublin)  had  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Wolfe  Tone,  as  auditor,  for  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  society. 
There  is  a  something  in  this  common 
love  of  country  above  all  else.**  Its 
traditions  are  the  common  heritage 
of  the  nation.  The  illustrious  names 
it  boasts,  a  few  of  which  we  have 
mentioned,  include  members  of  all 
creeds  and  of  all  poUtical  parties. 
There  are  three  ex-auditors  of  the 
society  now  in  Parliament.  Two  of 
them  represent  the  University.  The 
third  is  Bir.  Denis  Canlfield  Heron, 
member  for  Tipperary.  Kumbcfs  of 
its  members  have  exchanged  the 
mimic  contests  of  its  debates  fbr 
the  stem  realities  of  life.  The  bene- 
fits of  united  education  are  exempli- 
fied mo9t  strongly  in  societies  Ifte 
the  Historical.  In  the  class-rooms 
political  and  religious  questions  do 
not  interfere  very  much  with  the 
solution  of  a  mathematical  probkn 
or  the  translation  of  a  Greek  chorus. 
At  the  commons'  tables  and  in  their 
private  intercourse  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  young  men  of  different 
creeds  would  separate  into  so  many 
cliques.  But  debating  societies  like 
the  Hittorical,  and  its  younger  sister 
the  Philosophical,  bring  to  a  crucial 
test  at  once  the  possibility  and  the 
advantages    of    united    ednoBtion. 


VflB 

ThoM  who  toe  bett  aoqoainted  with 
these  tooietieB  will  endorse  onr 
ftMertion  that  the  oompoaiUon  of 
theee  societies  is  eren  more  mixed 
than  that  of  the  ordinarj  cImb- 
looms,  end  that,  Botwithiianding 
this  fact,  their  proceedings  are  oka- 
racterised  with  vohveken  harmony. 
A  praotitjal  proof  of  this  latter  pro- 
position \A  the  gradual  relaxation  of 
the  role  whi<^  prohibited  the  dis- 
cuseioD  of  questions  of  modem 
politioe.  This  restriction  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  shadowy 
kind;  and  debates  about  Charles 
the  First  and  OliTer  Cromwell  hare 
now  been  consigned  to  the  repose  in 
which  those  concerning  Cesar  and 
Brutus  haye  long  been  buried.  Thus 
the  youth  of  IreUnd  are  trained,  not 
only  in  soienoe  and  literature,  but  in 
Che  more  raluable  art  of  writing  out 
in  oommcn  the  history  of  their 
ooounon  country*  In  a  country  like 
Ireland  the  impcrtanoe  of  such  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  their  preservation  is  worth  any 
sacrifice.  The  purely  inteUectuaal 
ralae  of  these  societies  is  great  if 
they  are  uf  ed  as  a  supj^ement  to  the 
sererer  studies  of  the  Unirersity,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  them.  The  mere 
acquisition  *of  knowledge  is  but  an 
imperfect  preparation  for  life,  if  the 
arts  of  communicating  ideas  clearly 
and  intelligibly  and  of  persuasire 
reasoning  are  neglected.  These  arts 
are  valuable  for  all;  but  in  publio 
USe  and  at  the  professions  of  the 
Qiurch  and  the  Bar  they  are  all- 
important.  How  much  better,  at 
least,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  firiendly  interests  of  a 
College  Debating  Society,  and  thus 
to  proFe  the  armour  that  must  be 
used  in  the  battle  of  life. 

On  the  right  of  the  Chairman 
were  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Beach,  Mr.  Justice  Keogh, 
2Cr.  JoetioeFitigerald,  Judge  Lynoht 
Judge  Hamsoo.    On  his  left  were 
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Master  Biooke,  the  Yioe-ChanoeUor, 
Mr.  Justice  Morris,  Judge  Warren, 
Mr.  Butt,  Q.C. ;  Mr.  Hemphill,  QX?. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been 
duly  honoured, 

The  Chaikmah  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,— "  The  Beprn- 
seotatives  of  the  (k>llege  Historioal 
Society,"  highly  eulogising  tiui 
society,  alluding  to  the  historic 
names  it  has  sent  forth,  and  tiiie 
many  and  enduring  friendships 
foroMd  in  connection  with  it. 

These  reminiscences  will  readily 
suggest  to  the  sympathetic  reader 
tiiat  the  fMMNOii  was  an  occasion  of 
great  interest  We  subjoin  the  fol- 
h>wing  exoerpt  from  the  report  :*- 

Mr.  Justice  Keoqh,  in  responding 
on  behalf  of  the  extern  HistorioM 
Society,  said  he  was  under  this  diffi- 
culty— that  he  could  not  speak  of  its 
earlier  days,  because,  fortunately 
or  unfortunately  for  himself,  he 
was  not  then  in  existence.  He 
could  therefore  say  nothing  about 
those  palmy  days  when  the  College 
Historical  Society  held  its  meetings 
within  these  walls,  and  when  the 
echoes  of  eloquence  from  the  neigh- 
bouring walls  were  vibrating  through, 
the  courts  of  the  College.  He  be- 
came connected  with  the  Society 
under  humbler  auspices,  when,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  this  sooie^, 
unfortunately  as  he  thonght,  was  du- 
sooiated  from  the  University^when 
it  was  compelled  to  hold  its  meetings 
outside  its  walls,  and  apart  from  the 
fostering  care  of  the  head  of  the 
Uniyersity.  His  recollection  of  the 
society  dated  from  that  period,  and 
from  a  time  not  far  distant  from  it, 
when,  by  the  exertions  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of 
it,  the  society  was  again  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  the  XJniyersity.  The 
only  merit  he  could  claim  for  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated — end 
many  of  whom  he  saw  present  that 
evening— was  that  theyendearoured, 
in  their  humble  sphere^  to  preserre 
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the  trust  confided  to  them  untainted, 
80  at  to  restore  it  to  becoming  bands 
when  the  bead*  of  the  UniTenitj 
expressed  a  with  to  reoeife  into 
their  arms  the  exiled  oApriag  (bear, 
hear).  The  company  would  pardon 
him,  he  hoped,  if  he  exhibited  tome 
ranitj  in  proTing  that  those  asto- 
oiated  with  him  in  these  efforts  were 
not  unworthj  of  their  predecessors 
or  successors  (applause) .  In  making 
this  attempt  he  was  aware  that  they 
would  be  beholden  to  the  captious 
criticisms  of  many  sagacious  persons 
who,  perhaps,  might  say  that  the 
efforts  of  young  men  were  not  de- 
serring  of  the  consideration  of  those 
distinguished  persons  who  had  fa- 
▼oured  them  with  their  presence  that 
erening ;  but  in  his  judgment  that 
was  a  most  short-sighted  and  cap- 
tious criticism.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  haUt  of  his  countrymen  always 
to  try  back  on  the  past  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recalling  those  unhappy 
moments  of  mingled  pride  and  mis- 
fortune, which  had  been  the  bane 
and  destruction  of  the  country.  He 
recollected  reading  an  eloquent 
speech  of  a  well-known  meml^r  of 
the  olct  society,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  enemies  of  the  peace  of  the 
country  grovelling  among  the  tombs 
of  the  dMd  in  order  to  evoke  from 
the  sepulchres  a  ghastly  spectre  to 
affiright  and  appal  the  living.  Was 
it  to  be  said  that  they  should  only 
be  allowed  to  revert  to  the  past  for 
that  purpose,  when  they  recalled 
these  youthful  emulations,  generous 
conflicts,  and  lasting  friendships, 
which,  without  bating  a  single  jot 
of  creed,  or  faith  in  Gt>d,  he  had 
known  to  have  sprung  from  oonflioti 
in  the  society?  (Applause.)  When  he 
first  joined  it,  as  he  had  stated,  it 
had  its  existence  outside  the  walls, 
but  its  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity was  entirely  unbroken.  It 
had  amongst  its  members  no  one 
who  was  1^  also  a  member  of  the 
Univertity,  and  on  that  they  spe- 
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oiatly  prided  themselves.  (Hcv.) 
They  had  amongst  tbem  men  of  ail 
creeds— Oatholio,  Protestant,  Pre*- 
byterian — he  oared  not  to  salcr 
into  a  further  enumeration;  thej- 
had  among  them  men  of  sU  pro- 
fwsions— the  medical,  and,  be  b^ 
lieved,  the  military ;  tl^  had  amoDf 
them  men  who  were  in  the  Oburrh, 
and  men  who  were  preparing  for  the 
Church ;  men  who  were  at  the  bar* 
and  man  who  were  preparing  for 
the  bar.  He  believed  thej  liad 
among  them  many  whose  young 
hearts  were  throbbing  with  the 
desire  of  testing  their  powers  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Applause.)  He  oould  reeal  no 
ignoble  list  of  young  men  who  at 
the  time  sustained  the  debates  of 
the  society,  and  who,  in  his  bumble 
judgment,  had  held  no  mean  com- 

Eetition  with  some  of  the  ben  dmo 
e  had  seen  at  the  bar  or  had  lis- 
tened to  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(Renewed  applause.)  Among  the 
many— for  they  were  numerous,  and 
rich  in  talent  and  in  learning— be 
should  wish  to  recall  a  few  who  rose 
prominently  before  his  mind,  and 
whose  names  several  present  could 
remember  almost  as  hoosebold 
words.  They  had  among  them,  in 
the  extern  Historical  Society,  a  mso 
of  a  big  and  generous  heart,  and  one 
who  was  well  known  in  politics  and 
poetry — need  he  say  he  referred  to 
Thomas  Osborne  Davis  (applause). 
They  had  also  a  talented  and  elo- 
quent friend  of  his  own,  a  man  too 
soon  lost  to  his  country,  Thouiss 
l^rNevin  (applause^.  They  had  alto 
one  whose  loss  aU  deplored,  and 
the  productions  of  whose  genius 
were  oonspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
University,  and  a  great  honour  to 
his  native  country — a  man  of  genius, 
eloquence,  and  rare  philosopby— 
William  Aroher  Butler  (applause). 
These  men  had  all  passed  away. 
He  saw  present  others,  whose  names 
he  would  wish  to  mention,  but  that 
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')ieir  presence  forbade  him — men 
who  were  easilj  recognised,  not 
merely  bv  their  presence,  bat  by  the 
testimoniab  they  bore  on  their 
persons  (hear,  hear).  Among  the 
absent  there  were  some,  too,  whom 
ha  would  name.  They  had  to  guide 
their  ooondls  in  these  earlier  days  of 
the  Ck>llege  Historical  Society  one 
whose  philosophic  tendencies,  whose 
historic  knowledge,  whose  classic 
criticism  and  tastes  were  jastly 
Talaed— he  meant  their  most  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Professor  Jellett 
(applause).  They  had  also  the 
learning  of  his  right  hon.  friend  and 
colleague  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated on  the  judicial  bench.  He 
had  been  called  on  to  speak  for  the 
extern  College  Historical  Society, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  did  not  wish  to 
pass  OT^  those  who  rose  before  his 
eyes  conspicuously.  They  had  the 
IjeFauns,  rich  in  brilliant  talent  and 
Taried  wit — tlie  joy  of  erery  society 
in  which  they  mixed ;  and  who, 
if  he  had  been  as  fortunate  as  others, 
to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  hare  there  obtained 
triamphs  not  unworthy  of  his  great 
ability — the  worthy  riral  of  the 
wondrous  three  whose  words  were 
sparira  of  immortality  (great  ap- 
plause). He  almost  hesitated  to 
refer  to  his  more  immediate  time  in 
speaking  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
personally  associated.  He  could 
not,  however,  eren  at  the  risk  of 
trespassing  on  the  patience  of  the 
company,  fail  to  recall  that  he  was 
from  the  first  opposed  to  one  who, 
if  he  were  to  mention  his  name, 
would  be  an  ample  guarantee  for  the 
0  edit  of  the  epoch  of  the  society  to 
which  he  was  called  on  to  speak. 
He  could  not  describe  the  exultant 
pleasure  with  which  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  columns  of  what  was  styled  the 
leading  journal  in  England,  when  he 
saw  there,  speaking  of  a  debate  on 
the  results  of  which  the  highest 
ioteMBta  depended,  the  three  great 
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speeches  that  had  done  so  much 
hiDnour  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Who  were  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion  P  One  was  that  wondrous 
orator  who  now  was  absent  from 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  weighed 
down  by  the  hand  of  illness,  which 
every  generous  heart  must  deplore. 
Who  were  the  other  two  ?  One  of 
them  was  a  person  with  whom  he 
had  engaged  in  his  earliest  encoun- 
ters in  the  society — conflicts,  he 
had  th^happiness  of  thinking,  which 
ended  m  the  closest,  the  most  un- 
broken, and  the  most  lasting  friend- 
ship— he  meant  the  senior  Member 
for  the  University  (tipplause  again 
and  again  renewed).  The  other  was 
a  gentleman  who  had  taken  the 
most  active  part  in  restoring  the 
society  to  the  protection  of  the  dni- 
veraihr,  and  who,  after  achieving  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  greatest 
distinction  ever  won  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  now  occupied  a  posi- 
tion worthy  of  his  talents— he  al- 
luded to  Edward  Sullivan  (great 
cheering).  There  was  then  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  (renewed 
cheering).  Thus  it  was  that^  with- 
out respect  of  creed  or  party,  three 
men,  springing  from  the  old  Irish 
school,  were  sustaining  on  the  firi- 
tish  platform  the  honour  and  dis- 
tinction of  their  fellow-countrymen ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  lessons  he 
found  in  the  society.  If  he  did  not 
refer  at  any  great  length  to  the  last 
great  triumph  of  that  lesson  which 
tias  been  poured  forth  by  one  des- 
tined to  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  name 
of  Plunket  (^at  applause),  it  was 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  trins- 
gress  the  limits  which  had  confined 
his  attention  to  the  extern  Historicsl 
Society.  He  hoped  he  had  said 
enough  to  show  that  both  branches 
of  the  society  were  very  nearly  akin. 
He  trusted  that  the  present  members 
of  it  would  cultivate  the  charms  of 
eloquence  and  the  powers  of  oratory, 
and  that,  being  united  to  the  parent 
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Unireni^,  whiofa  all  hopMl  to  tee 
defelop  iteclf  on  a  broad,  oooifvo- 
liffliiaiTe,  t<te«nt,  and  natioaal  bans 
(renewad  appkosa),  it  would  toaoh 
the  ^oung  man  of  tliis  ooiuitry  theoe 
maxima  without  which  aloqoaiioe 
and  oratoiy  wen  merely  at  wun 
things  that  paaaed  away  (bear,  bear) 
^uniyenal  toleration  in  the  first 
instance,  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
peace  proaw  red  at  all  baaards  within 
their  shores,  the  inrioiability  and 
sanctity  of  human  life,  and,  abore 
all  things  for  them,  who  had  the 
great  honour,  distinction,  and  benefit 
of  formingpsjct  of  an  empire  of  which 


it  might  be  truly  aaid  that  the  ran 
oould  never  set  on  its  frontiers— the 
matnteoanee<of  the  national  honour 
(cheers).  If  the  young  men  of  tbe 
oountry  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on 
these  obtyeota,  he  had  no  fear  that, 
when  another  centenary  oame^  any 
one  would  have  again  to  apeak  of  the 
epooh  of  the  OoUege  Hiatoriesl 
Society  in  its  exile  from  the  TJni- 
Tersity.  The  learned  judge  returned 
thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  received,  and  resumed 
his  seat  amid  prolonged  cheenng. 

Mr.  £.  B.  Haktltoit,  auditor  of 
the  Society,  also  returned  thanks. 


Topics  btjitablb  vob  Debate. 


Is  Social  Life  as  completely  under 
the  Dominion  of  Natural  Law  as 
Bodily  Growth  is? 

Is  the  Life  of  a  Nation  analogous 
to  tlie  Life  of  an  Individual  P 

Is  the  GkMpel  adapted  to  Modern 
Life? 

Can  the  Beasoning  Faculties  be 
Cultiyatcd? 

Has  Christianity  improved  tbe 
Morals  of  Nations  ? 

Is  a  Science  of  The<^ogy  possible? 

Are  the  Bases  of  Human  Life 
Physical? 

Is  it  desirable  in  the  Christian 
Church  to  have  a  body  of  Clergy  ? 


Is  it  morally  right  to  Buy  in  the 
Cheapest  and  Sell  in  the  Dearest 
Market? 

Is  Faith  attainable  through 
Season? 

Has  the  Life  of  Mauini  been 
usefully  spent  ? 

Do  the  Scriptures  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  whole  Homsn 
Raoe  shall  be  Saved  ? 

Which  is  the  greater  Statesman 
—John  Bright  or  W.  E,  Glad- 
stone? 

Are  Permanent  Armiea  requisite 
in  our  times  ? 

Is  Truth  attainable  by  man? 


®^t  Jfitijuixtr. 


AirSWBBS  TO  QXTESTIOKS. 

880.  The  best  and  cheapest  edi- 
tion of  the  poets  is  the  Aldine 
series,  now  in  course  of  re^issue  by 
Bell  &  Daldy,  of  London,  in  fifty- 
two  monthly  volumes  at  Is.  6d. 
each,  of  which  two  are  ahready  pub- 
lished. This  series,  edited  b^  emi- 
nent scholars  (inoluding  Collier, 
Dyce,  Mitford,   Morris,  &o.),  are 


well  printed  with  initial  letters  and 
omamenta,  and  elegantly  bound  in 
cloth  gilt.  The  contents  of  the 
series  are,  Akenaide,  Beattie, 
Bums,  Butler,  Chaucer,  ChurehiD, 
Collins,  Cowper,  Dryden,  Faleooir, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Kirke  White^ 
Milton,  Pamell,  Pope,  Prior,  Shsk- 
spere,  Spenser,  Surrey,  Swift,  Then- 
son,  Wyatt,  and  Toung. 
I  may  also  add  that  the  prioe  oi 
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Crocker's  "Mermaid"  Bcries  of 
dramstuts  is  58.  a  volume  instead 
of  8s.  6d.,  as  stated  in  the  Maroh 
number  of  British  Conirovernalist, 
-C.  C. 

885. "  Ben  JoDion  died  on  the  6th 
of  Augnat,  1637,  and  was  buried  on 
the  9lh  in  Weetminster  Abbey.  A 
sabtoription  waa  set  on  foot  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument,  but  the 
political  troubles  of  the  time  inter- 
fered with  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign. Meanwhile  a  gentleaian  of 
ObLfordshire,  Sir  John  Young,  famil- 
iarly called  Jaok  Young,  happening 
to  pasa  through  the  abbey,  gave  one 
of  the  masons  eighteenpenoe  to  out 
upon  the  common  pavement  stone 
which  coTered  the  grave  the  brief 
epitaph,  'O  rare  Ben  Jonson!* 
The  amallnesa  of  the  surface  occu- 
pied by  the  gravestone  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  coffin  was  depo- 
sited in  an  upright  position  ;  posei- 
bly,  as  has  been  surmised,  to  dimin- 
ish the  fee  by  economy  of  space. 
The  tradition  that  Jonson  had  been 
interred  in  this  manner  was  gene- 
rally discredited  until  the  grave  was 
opened  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
remains  of  the  poet  ware  discovered 
in  an  erect  position."  (Poetical 
WorlEa  of  Ben  Jonson,  edited  by 
Kobert  BeU ;  Memoir,  p.  22.)— M.F. 

886.  Walter  Harte,  born  pro- 
bably at  St.  Mary's,  Taunton,  about 
1700;  educated  at  Marlborough 
Sohool,  and  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford ; 
wrote  in  1735  an  "Essay  on  Bea- 
Bon,"  a  poem  to  which  rope  con- 
tributed sereral  of  the  best  lines. 
It  ooniaina  little  that  ia  original, 
and  ia  not  now  easily  pro<Mired, 
though  iaaoed  in  a  tuperb  folio. 
We  have  seen  but  not  read  it.  He 
waa  a  man  of  conaidemble  ability, 
waa  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord  Ohes- 
tofield;  and  by  the  influence  of 
that  pink  of  perfection  in  manners 
waa  made  Canon  of  Windsor.  He 
waa  Yiee-Prtneipal  of  St.  Mazy 
Hall,  Ozford^.Md  his 


tion  as  an  historian  and  a  political 
economist. — J.  H.  M. 

893.  The  Une,  "  Too  wise  to  err, 
too  good  io  be  unkind,"  ocourj  in  a 
hymn  written  by  the  late  Samuel 
Medley,  formerly  Baptist  minister 
at  Liverpool,  and  previously  a  sailor. 
The  verse  which  contains  the  line  is 
aa  follows : — 

"  Hereafter  he  will  make  me  know, 
And  I  shall  surely  find. 
He  waa  too  wise  to  err ;  and  O, 
Too  good  to  be  unkind;" 

and  the  hymn  of  which  this  verse  ia 
a  part  commences  thus: — 

"  Gk)d  shall  alone  the  refuge  be." 

Medley's  hymns,  of  which  several 
editiona  appeared  between  1789  and 
1800,  may  stUl  be  met  with.  They 
are  very  much  characteriaed  by  the 
feature  of  the  last  line  of  each  verse 
being  entirely  or  nearly  the  same ; 
that  of  every  verae  of  the  hymn  here 
referred  to  being, 

"  Too  good  to  be  unkind." 

They  form  parts  of  various  seleo- 
tions;  aa  Btppon's,  Gkdsby's,  and 
Denham's.    The  well-known  hymn 
commencing 
"  Awake^  my  sool,  in  joyful  lay*,** 
is  by  Medley.— S.  S. 

894.  The  phrase  is  now-a-daya 
somewhat  hard  to  understand,  and 
it  i%  aa  often  occurs  in  Locke's  writ- 
ingt,  rather  awkwardly  eKpressed. 
"  Enter  them  in  "  is  a  synonym  for 
teach,  initiate^  a* — 

"They  of  Borne  are  emUred  in  our 
counsels, 
And  know  how  we  prooead." 
Coriolanmt  i.  2. 

Let  the  pasaagp  be  read  thus: — 
"  Had  those  tluU  would,  according 
to  their  several  capacities,  mter  them 
tn,  a  right  way  to  this  knowledge  }  " 
and  the  mwinin§  beeomes.  dear. — 
B.  M.  A.  ^ 
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£.  B.  Ttlob,  author  of  **Bo- 
setrchee  into  the  Early  History  of 
Mankind  and  the  Derelopment  of 
CivUiiation,"  has  in  preparation  a 
work  on  "  Primitiye  Culture,  treat- 
ing of  the  mythology,  philoeophy, 
religion,  arte,  ouetome,  ic.  of  early 
timee. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer't  **Life  of  Lord 
Palmerston  '*  is  nearly  ready. 

A  handy  edition  of  **  Sir  Edward 
Crea8y*8  Fifteen  DecisiTe  Battlei  of 
the  World  "  hai  been  iisued. 

Profeasor  Seeley*t  lectures  to 
ladies  **0n  Boman  History**  de- 
livered at  the  Kensington  Museum 
are  to  be  published. 

J.  W.  Cole,  author  of  the  dra- 
matic papers  which  ga?e  idmost  a 
speciality  to  the  DubUn  University 
Magazine  of  late,  died  17th  Feb. 

"The  Paleontology  of  Asia 
Minor**  forming  the  eighth  and  last 
Tolume  of  a  complete  work  on  that 
district  by  the  Kussian  naturalist, 
Peter  Tehihatchef  (bom  1812),  will 
shortly  be  published  in  Paris. 

The  American  Fnblitheri  Ctr- 
cular  states  that  the  second  yoluroe 
of  Dr.  Allibone*8  "Dictionary  of 
British  and  American  Authors  **  will 
be  issued  forthwith ;  and  the  third 
Tolume,  completing  the  work,  will 
probably  be  published  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  The  first 
Tolume  contained  notices  of  17,444 
authors,  A  to  J,  in  1006  pages ;  the 
second,  K  to  S,  will  chronicle  18,150 
authors,  in  about  1350  pages ;  the 
third,  T  to  Z,  will  hare  notices  of 
7550.  There  will  al«o  be  40  indexes 
of  subjects,  from  Agriculture  to 
Voyages.  The  whole  will  contain 
about  8800  pages.  The  manuscript, 
as  copied  by  Mrs.  AUibone  for  the 
press,  occupied  19,044  foolscap 
pages,  with  a  few  pages  in  large 
quarto.  Dr.  Allibone  has  placed 
700  Smiths  in  his  Dictionary,  95  of 
them  John  Smiths. 


"The  Logical  Method  of  PolitiesI 
Economy  **  is  the  title  of  a  Tolame— 
stigi^tive  of  De  Quincey's  "  Logio 
of  Political  Economy  " — which  Mr. 
J.  E.  Caimes  has  in  the  press. 

The  articles  by  Alfired  Austin, 
author  of  '*  The  Season :  a  satire,** 
which  appeared  in  Temple  Bar  Maga* 
xine^  are  re-published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Period.** 

The  Obserratonr  of  Sir  Itasc 
Newton  is  offered  for  sale  for  £500. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  that  sum  by 
public  subscription,  and  to  present 
it  to  the  nation. 

A  complete  and  accurate  Con- 
cordance to  Spenser  is  in  process  of 
production. 

Charles  Bonar,  author  of  "  Trsn- 
sylrania,**  died  at  Munich  Maj  9th. 

M.  Bordy*s  French  translation  of 
Mottley's  "History  of  the  Nether- 
lands** has  reached  the  third 
Tolume. 

J.  M.  Gurtner  has  issued  at  Am- 
sterdam "The  Bible  and  Geologr.** 

"Stone-edge**  and  "Lettice  LWe** 
in  Comhill  were  written  by  Miss 
Nightingale*s  sister. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  institute 
a  library  and  museum — similar  to 
that  at  Stratford*  upon- Aron—in 
the  cott-age  of  Bams*  birth  at  Alio- 
way,  near  Ayr. 

W.  A.  Mackhmon,  author  of  a 
«  History  of  Cirilization,**  "Thoughts 
on  the  Currency,**  &c.,  died  1st  May, 
aged  81. 

An  elaborate  and  weU-sustained 
work  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Plato" 
has  just  been  added  to  Franoh  liten- 
ture  by  M.  Alfred  FeuiUee. 

Mr.  James  Bryoe^  son  of  the 
mathematical  matter  of  the  High 
School  of  Glssgow,  is  the  fint 
Presbyterian  who  has  yet  held  the 
Chair  of  Ciril  History  in  Oxford. 
He  is  author  of  **The  Holy  Bomao 
Empire,'*  and  one  of  the  ccmtributors 
to  **B0tayt  on  Befoim.** 
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PEEFACE. 


Befokb  men  can  expect  to  snpenede  the  terrific  controyen  j  of  war  by  the 
pacific  arbitration  of  wise  counsel,  the^  must  consent  to  subordinate  ^e 
rhetoric  of  passion  to  the  logic  of  justice,  and  be  accustomed,  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  reason  and  the  moralization  of  public  opinion,  to  form  accurate 
judgments  founded  on  just  principles.  In  the  present  age  we  are  too  prone 
to  permit  what  we  call  **  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  "  to  overrule  and  over- 
ride the  eternal  verities  of  righteousness.  Were  it  not  so,  the  inevitable 
necessities  of  true  reasoning  would  be  the  masters  of  events,  and  astute 
diplomacy  would  yield  the  management  of  the  world's  interests  to  acute  ratio- 
cination. On  this  account  .we  look  upon  the  education  of  public  opinion  as 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  necessary  tasks  of  our  day.  Only  by  that  can 
we  bring  the  desirable  and  the  reasonable  into  union  and  harmony,  and 
eliminate  craft  from  statesmanship,  church  government,  and  social  Ufe. 

The  journalism  of  our  age  is  now  more  aggressive  and  more  suggestive 
than  at  any  previous  time.  But  it  is  also,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  toto- 
pagtndist— -sectarian  and  partizan — than  it  has  ever  previously  been.  The 
advocacy  of  opinions  and  interests  is  systematized,  and  has  become  a  main 
aim  of  literary  effort.  The  press  is  in  bondage  to  parties  and  proprietories, 
whose  purpose  is  fixed  and  whose  aims  are  settled,  and  hence  it  exhorts 
rather  than  discusses,  and  pleads  more  earnestly  than  it  proves.  The  opinions 
entertained  and  expressed  are  somewhat  more  reasonable,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  less  reasoned,  than  in  bygone  years,  when  the  battles  of  principles 
were  waged.  Principles  are  often  nowadays  assumed  as  incontrovertible 
which  are,  indeed,  but  traditions ;  and  the  watchwords  of  factions  in  Church 
and  State  are  firequently  used  as  if  they  were  "the  bright  consummate 
flower  "  of  thought  rather  than  of  passion.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they 
are  rooted  and  grounded  in  truth,  and  that  they  have  been  diligently  trained 
from  the  original  seeds  of  experience  by  the  msciplinary  culture  of  reason. 
That  this  is  far  from  beinp^  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  be  seen  in  the 
haste  and  hurry  with  which  expediency  is  pursued,  and  how  shifty  the 
tactics  are  by  which  the  purposes  of  parties  are  accomplished.  The  import- 
ance of  the  culture  of  thought,  and  of  exercising  the  h&bit  of  reasoning,  cannot 
be  doubted,  however  much  it  may  be  decried. 

We  aim,  not  at  the  decision,  but  the  discussion  of  questions, — at  training 
to  thong^tfnlness,  and  refraining  from  dogmatism ;  and  we  offer  a  practical 
education  in  the  consideration  of  ai]|[uments,  the  weighing  of  evidence,  and 
the  careful  testing  of  assertions,  opinions,  and  proposals.  The  debates  con- 
tained in  this  volume  are  not,  perhaps,  so  intensely  exciting  as  some  others 
which  have  been  brou^t  berore  our  readers,  but  they  mive  been  consi- 
dered from  more  varied  points  of  view,  and  with  greater  care  to  reach  a 
8a£s  ground  of  principle,  we  think,  than  usuaL  The  subjects  though  few 
are  important,  and  they  are  such  as  are  likely  frequently  to  recur,  so  that 
thoroughness  in  these  discussions  has  been  carefully  attempted.  The 
Contributors  merit  the  Conductors'  thanks  for  their  acquiescence  in  this 
matter,  and  the  skill  and  earnestness  they  have  displayed. 


IT  PUEP4C1I. 

The  "  Topic  '*  has  been  sottained  in  its  useful  form— concise,  pitby,  detr, 
and  vigorous  notes  and  thoughts  forming  the  staple  of  it ;  the  "  BeTiewer" 
Las  been  diligent  in  his  vocation,  and  has  made  important  oontributiQiu  to 
the  value  of  our  pages ;  the  *'  Essayist "  has  been  unirillinglv  cortiiled  in 
our  eagerness  to  give  <<  The  Greek  Days  and  Roman  Nights    fidr  play  m  a 
new  comer,  and  to  afford  to  our  '*  PoetukOiitique  "  sufficient  space  for  ilhe- 
trative  quotation.   Our  **  Incndrer  **  has  been  inde£iitigable  in  seeking  repties 
to  ihe  queries  put,  writing  often  here  and  there  in  the  hope  of  getting  answers 
— sometimes,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  vain ;  but  not  seldom  bringing  out 
flpecial  bits  of  informing  intdBest    "  The  Societies*  Section  "  has  not  at- 
tained a  satis^tory  condition.    But  we  hope  soon  to  improve  parmasently 
this  portion  of  our  serial     '*  Our  CoUepate  Course "  has  given  good  help 
in  study,  and  shown  how  full  of  suggestion  and  scholarship  the  masterpiece6 
of  English  literature  are.     The  ''Literary  Notes*'  contain  a  condenwd 
record  of  books  and  their  aiitbori^  carefully  seleoted  and  often  oziguukL   In 
<<  Toiling  Upward^"  besides  a  finely  written  notice  of  one  of  the  old  strivos 
after  po&cal  renown,  we  have  in  uiis  volume  added  to  the  biography  of  our 
age  a  carefully  composed  account  of  the  achieving^  mental,  moral,  and  lite- 
rary, of  one  of  the  choice  ^irits  of  our  own  times ;  thus  adding  another  to 
the  numerous  life  histories  which  have  been  given,  full  of  original  matter 
and  research,  in  this  serial  for  the  thoughtful  and  the  effortful.  And—^thongh 
spoken  of  last,  certainly  not  the  least  esteemed  by  ourselves  or  our  readefis^ 
we  note  that  of  two  distinguished  contemporary  thinkers  and  fiiende — Bacon 
and  Hobbes— our  pages  contain  original  estimates ;  of  the  former,  Dr.  Ingld>y 
has  contributed  a  finely  toned  intellectual  criticism,  at  once  disctiminatiTe 
and  learned;  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Neil  has  furnished  a  more  complete  bio- 
graphy than  has  hitherto  been  attainable  in  lit^ature,  while  he  nas  added 
to  our  obligations  by  a  more  thorough  and  condensed  analysis  of  his  notable 
works  than  is  elsewhere  proeuiable.    The  value  of  the  uicts  and  opinioDs 
brought  together  in  the  papers  on  Joseph  Henry  Green  cannot  be  doubt^ 
by  any  one  who  can  appreciate  the  amount  of  original  research  involved  in 
them,  and  the  clearness  of  the  philosophic  vision  exercised  upon  them.  On  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Politics,"  scholarship,  range  of  reading,  singular  suggeative- 
neas,  and  a  most  rare  conciseness  of  exposition  are  noticeable ;  and  we  greatly 
regret  that  we  have  not  had  space  to  include  in  this  volume  at  least  another 
of  these  luminous  essays  on  tne  Science  of  Government    To  the  writers  of 
these  oontributions  we  owe  a  set  of  papers  which  will  bear  comparison,  we 
believe,  with  the  highest  and  best  additions  made  to  recent  Uterature,  not 
only  in  narrative  exoellence  and  expository  power,  but  giace  of  eompositioii 
and  suggestive  originality  of  thooght 

In  clcMnng  our  revMw  of  the  labours  of  this  year  w^e  cannot  refrain  from 
acknowledging  the  kindly  appreciation  which  in  many  quarters  onr  wvk 
has  met  Year  by  year  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  our  task  gnnra  on  us. 
Let  our  readers  also  weigh  their  responsibilities  ari^t  to  us — **  tiie  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawexs  of  water  "  for  them ;  to  our  contributors,  and  to  thor 
age ;  and  let  them  do  their  utmost  to  speed  the  cause  of  j^ragreea,  in  th^ 
own  use  of  this  Magazine  of  Self-cultoie,  and  in  procuring  mr  it  extended 
usefulness  by  an  extended  circulation. 
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Ths  study  of  the  philosophy  of  politics  has  become  now  more 
than  ever  a  necessity  in  our  country.  The  epctension  of  an  interest 
in  the  government  of  England  to  a  very  large  class  of  men  who 
had  formerly  been  held  to  be  incompetent  to  the  duty  of  rightly 
exercieing  the  elective  franchise  has  made  it  imperative  on  all 
hands  to  encourage  among  and  to  render  accessible  to  the  people — 
political  education.  Those  who  conferred  the  boon  are  honourably 
concerned  to  see  such  means  employed  as  shall  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure  by  which  power  has  been  put  into  so  many  hands ; 
those  who  opposed  the  enlargement  and  popularization  of  constitu- 
encies ought  to  be  eager,  as  far  as  possible,  to  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  proper  employment  of  the  franchise  now  granted ;  and, 
most  of  all,  those  to  whom  a  share  in  the  guardianship  of  the 
nation  has  been  granted  should  be  earnest  to  show  that  the  feara  of 
the  latter  were  baseless,  that  the  trust  of  the  former  was  well- 
founded,  and  that  they  are  resolved,  with  intelligent  virtue,  to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  and  perform  the  duties  implied  in  their 
new  status  as  citizens  having  a  practical  responsibility  laid  upon 
them  in  regard  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  state.  Our 
desire  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  national  task  and 
duty  has  led  us  to  consider  with  some  care  a  few  of  the  most  vital 
elements  in  the  science  of  politics,  and  to  attempt  a  brief  and  handy 
exposition  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  been  induced  to  regard  as 
most  thorough  and  sound  in  speculative  and  practical  politics. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  decry  "  political  metaphysics ''  as  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  of  much  service  in  improving  the  arrangements  of 
the  complicated  life  of  social  communities  which  have  arrived  at  a 
stage  of  civilization  so  advanced  as  that  in  which  we  live.  Some 
regard  poliiics  as  an  abstruse,  uninteresting,  and  difficult  subject^ 
and  therefore  unfitted  for  general  study  or  ordinary  comprenen* 
sion  ;  others  consider  that  there  is  no  such  profound  mystery  in  it 
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after  all;  aod  tbat  common  sense,  applied  with  but  a  little  earnest- 
ness  to  the  topics  as  tbej  arise,  vionid  enable  them  to  understand 
all  that  they  require  to  know ;  and  in  contempt  of  tho  talk  of  the 
students  of  politics  generally  they  exclaim— each  in  his  own  tone, — 

**  I  ask  not  proud  pbilosophy  to  teach  me  what  thou  art.'* 

T^ey  feel  themsalFes  competent  to  discuss  and  settle  all  the  difficulties 
whieh  sugf^est  themselves  to  ordinary  minds,  extempore,  as  they 
ocour  in  practical  life  or  casual  actuality,  without  the  necessity  of 
previous  study  or  learning,  and  without  reversion  to  first  principles 
and  speculative  theories.  Philosophy  with  them  is  usually  a 
synonym  for  sophistry ;  and  thev  affirm  that  **  theoretical  sprculatora 
easily  perform  m  imagination  feats  which  are  found  impossible  bj 
practical  politicians ;"  and  hence  they  raehly,  as  we  think,  conclude 
that  the  philosophy  of  politics  is  little  likely  to  be  useful  to  us  or  to 
our  age. 

On  any  subject  within  the  scope  of  human  reason  we  believe,  bat 
most  of  all  on  this,  which  touches  at  every  point  on  the  tests  of 
experience,  thoughtful,  diligent,  and  methodical  investigation  will 
be  more  likely  to  lead  to  truth  than  to  error  ;  and  careful  deliberate 
reasoning  ought  to  bring  ns  into  the  presence  of  at  least  the  posai- 
bilities,  if  not  the  probabilities,  of  political  safety.  If  philosophy 
cannot  invent  improvements,  it  can  suggest  them,  and  it  can  in^tat 
upon  .careful  experiment,  scrutinized  observation,  and  the  guarded 
acceptance  of  rough  and  ready  assertions. 

In  fact,  every  political  movement,  endeavour,  and  proposal 
depends  xrpon  some  theory,  true  or  false ;  and  philosophy  simply  in- 
vestigates the  antecedent  probability  or  improbahiiity,  cTidence  or 
disproof,  allegeable  against  the  theory,  and  determines  the  points  on 
which  the  theory  may  be  exposed  to  a  crucial  experiment ;  so  that 
the  unphilosophical  or  haphazard  school  of  politicians,  as  distin- 
guishea  from  the  scientific  or  philosophical  students  of  civil  aod 
social  life,  differ  only  in  this, — that  the  former  employ  experienoe 
only  as  a  positive  guide,  while  the  latter  admit  it  as  a  negative  one 
as  well.  Experience  can,  it  is  true,  affirm  and  confirm ;  but  what 
does  it  so  assert  and  maintain  P  Surely  only  the  preconceptions  of 
the  thinking  mind ;  that  i»,  the  theories  it  has  formed.  Experience 
can  also  correct  and  modify,  contradict  and  test;  and  philosophy- 
employs  experience  in  all  its  plenitude  of  power  to  suggest,  test, 
affirm,  and  confirm ;  and  to  deny,  decry,  and  disprove.  Any  idea 
to  which  experience  excepts,  Philosophy  rejects ;  only  those  whick 
experience  favours  does  she  accept  and  regard. 

Every  man  exerts  in  our  day  an  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
Ae  formation  of  Public  Opinion — that  great  power  which  in  free 
countries  ultimately  sways  the  destinies  of  empires.  Yet  each 
man  is  a  compound  of  instincts,  impulses,  interests,  prejudices, 
opinions,  and  aims  which  have  been  formed  by  a  vast  concourse  and 
*SK^®S&^ioi>  of  causes.  Hence  we  find  all  around  us  extreme  dif- 
ferences of  character,  remarkably  opposite  states^ of  feeling,  and 
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mat  contrarietiet  of  opinion.  Men  accept  of  statements  whidi 
they  ha^e  not  ezaminea,  and  assent  to  propositions  which  thej 
have  not  tested,  instead  of  inquiring,  refleeting,  disonssine,  and  in- 
Testigating;  and  they  too  nre^uently  content  themselves  with 
opinions  when  they  onght  to  stnye  after  the  attainment  of  convic- 
tions.   How  important  it  is  that  man  should  be  led  or  brought — 

"  Bightly  his  complex  knowledge  to  employ !  **-?• 

so  that,  instead  of  acting  upon  whims,  impulses,  notions,  and  mere 
opinions,  he  should  be  able  to  attain  to  truth  and  to  act  upon  con- 
viction. As  Professor  Seeley  recently  remarked  at  the  Boyal 
Institution,— "  For  the  PabUc  to  become  a  great  ruler,  and  to 
aecompliflh  great  works,  it  needs  much  more  enlightenment  than  a 
daily  half-hour's  perusal  of  the  most  skilfully  constructed  leading 
article.  Oar  present  political  education  is  of  little  value,  because 
we  want  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  politics." 

llu-re  are,  as  we  all  know,  no  opinions  which  so  eagerly  seek 
to  elaborate  themselves  into  practicality  as  those  which  relate 
to  politics.  In  the  contest  between  authority  and  right,  submission 
ana  oppression,  there  has  now  arisen  an  arbiter  in  law.  To  law  has 
been  entrusted  the  settlement  of  conflicting  opinions  regarding 
duties  and  rights ;  and  Parliament,  as  the  organised  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  has  had  assigned  to  it  the  duty  of  determining,  after  due 
deliberation,  what  shall,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  become  law. 

Of  late  years  the  speculations  of  theoretical  politicians  have  been 
almost  as  much  deroted  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  safe  and  efficient  Eepresentative  Government  as  practical 
politicians  have  been  engaged  in  arranging  the  details  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  the 
theorists  were  to  be  allowed  to  theorize  as  they  chose,  and  that  the 
praetical  politicians  were  bent  on  maintaining  ibe  impracticability 
of  bringing  the  proposals  of  the  specalative  philosophers  into 
working  order.  Ever  and  anon  during  a  quarter  of  a  centnry, 
under  Uie  influence  of  the  sseal  of  the  thinkers  or  the  impatience  of 
ihe  people,  the  great  parties  in  the  State  took  up  the  question, 
while  agitation  stirred  the  hearts  of  men : — 

•*  So  two  cold  limbs,  touched  by  Ghtlvani's  wire, 
Move  with  new  Ufe  and  feel  awakened  fire ; 
Quirering  awhile  their  flaccid  forms  remain, 
Then  turn  to  cold  torpidity  again." 

On  tiie  withdrawal  of  the  immediate  excitement.  Parliamentary 
Beform  became  a  dropped  question — given  over  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  thinkers  again.  A  short  time  ago  the  needs  of  party  eflected 
what  the  creeds  of  party  did  not,  except  nominally,  aamit ;  namely, 
an  extensive  increase  in  the  persons  to  be  represented  in  the  Com- 
mons House.  The  main  end  in  view  having  been  attained,  it 
would  serve  little  purpose  to  detail  the  progress  of  political  strife. 
But  Uiough  any  attempt  to  oondeose  the  history  of  failures  in 
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Beform  Billi  would  be  oonsiderablj  beyond  our  aim— not  to  raj 
power. — Rome  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  modem  opinion  on  the 
philoeophj  of  parliamentary  representation  may  help  ua  to  clarify 
our  views  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  franchise 
reformers. 

The  Beform  Bill  of  1832  marks  an  epoch  of  great  importance  in 
constitutional  history.  *'  There  is  hardly  a  question  which  has  exer- 
cised the  wisdom  of  legislators  and  the  talents  of  debaters  since,  of 
which  the  history  does  not  begin  from,  or  in  some  degree  turn 
upon  its  treatment  by,  that  astonishing  Parliament "  which  met  is 
1833  under  the  extended  franchise  to  which  that  Bill  gave  legsl 
effect.  It  was  felt  then  by  advanced  thinkers  that  the  people  to 
whom  the  Reform  Bill  had  giren  a  corporate  share  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  legislation  required  some  political  education  to  fit 
them  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  electoral  privileges. 

In  1835  Samuel  Bailey,  author  of  *'  Essays  on  the  Formation  of 
Opinions,"  who  had  offered  himself  in  1832  as  a  candidate  for 
Sne£Seld  on  the  Liberal  platform,  but  was  defeated,  issued  his 
'*  Bationale  of  Political  Representation,"  a  work  which  carried  with 
it  the  greater  portion  of  the  advanced  Liberalists,  and  very  greatly 
affected  the  subsequent  agitations  for  reform  in  Parliament,  blos- 
soming into  Chartii^ni,  the  Suffrage  movement,  &c.  In  this  work 
the  author  considered  the  principles  on  which  representative 
government  ought  to  be  constructed,  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  miieht  be  derived  from  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at 
once  popular,  intelligible,  and  effective.  In  1838  the  agitation  on 
representation  assumed  form  by  the  adoption  of  a  programme  of 
political  rights  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  under 
the  title  of  "The  People's  Charter."  A  large  amount  of  political 
writing  preceded  and  followed  the  issue  of  this  document  and  the 
ten  years  of  agitntion  which  succeeded.  For  a  time,  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  representative  reform  was  less  thought  of 
thnn  it  had  been;  and  the  stimulation  of  the  question  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  thinkers.  The  main  pnrt  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  was,  however,  now  taken  by  the  organs  of  thought 
which  supply  the  bulk  of  the  English  public  with  their  opinions— 
reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets.  In  these  a  fierce, 
formidable,  and  ably  sustained  skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  the 
whole  literature  of  the  country  was  more  or  less  implicated  in  the 
debate  and  the  excitement.  It  was  roundly  declared  that  "the 
representation  of  the  people  was  a  fiction  cunningly  contrived  and 
cleverly  concealed  by  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  false  patriots  and 
popular  orators ;"  that  **  Parliament  did  not  legislate  for  the  benefit 
c»f  the  peop!*»  as  a  whole,"  and  that  it  shnuld  be  so  reformed  as  "to 
carry  out  effectively  the  properly  formed  and  lawfully  expressed 
desires  of  the  entire  people  of  the  country." 

Promises  of  parliamentary  reform  now  became  part  of  the 
political  programme,  and  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
again  brought  by  the  tneorisls  back  to  first  principles.    This  wm 
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Tery  ably  done  by  Mr.  Toalmin  Smith  ia  an  exeeedingly  valaable 
work  on  "  Local  Self-governmeiit,"  which  maintained  tbat  a  life  of 
order  and  freedom  could  only"  be  properly  secured  when  every 
individual  was  welded  into  the  state  without  having  bis  indi- 
vidualiry  destroyed ;  when  free  institutions  extended  from  parish  to 
Parliament;  when  political  life  and  energy  were  encouraged  by 
the  full  and  public  discussion  of  all  questions  among  the  people ; 
and  when  all  our  representative  institutions  were  formed  upon  the 
understanding  that  all  law  must  spring  from  the  people,  and  the 
administration  of  it  mu^t  be  under  the  control  of  the  people. 

In  1854  Lord  John  Busoell  so  far  redeemed  his  political  pledges 
as  to  propose  a  Eeform  Bill,  but  the  Crimean  war  caused  its  aban- 
donment :  and  for  a  while  there  was  a  lull  in  the  country  on 
reform.  Thoughtful  men  nevertbeles«  saw  that,  however  exacting 
war  may  be.  the  proper  popularization  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation was  indispennable  to  true  social  progress,  and  the  subject 
continued  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  impracticable  tbeorittts. 
and  a  number  of  possible  forms  of  improving  the  representation  of 
the  people  were  suggested  and  discu8»ed,  so  that  the  minds  of  men 
might  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  subject  when  the  hour  arrived 
for  the  practical  realization  of  a  reform  in  the  representation. 

Among  these  perhaps  the  most  influential  were  "  Political  Pro- 
gress not  necessarily  Democratioal/'  by  Professor  Lorimer;  a 
treatise  on  **  The  Election  of  Bepresentatives,  Parliamentary  «id 
Municipal,"  by  Thomas  Hare.  Barrister-at-Law,— a  work  which 
has  excited  much  attention  among  politicians  of  all  schools,  and 
which  has  given  to  the  country  the  cry  of  "  Tne  Representation  of 
Minorities;"  and  ** Considerations  on  Kepresentativa  Go.rem- 
ment,"  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  former  writer  proposes  a  method 
of  representative  election  baaed  mainly  on  wealth  and  social 
position  as  indexes  of  intelligence  and  worth ;  and  the  two  latter 
suggest  intelligeoce  as  indicated  by  instruction  as  the  fittest  condi- 
tion for  parliamentary  suffrages,— the  object  of  all  being  to  get 
some  means  of  approximating  to  the  unit  of  social  value  which 
would  best  give  grounds  for  the  right  of  exercising  the  franchise. 
In  addition  to  these  works  specially  devoted  to  representation  a? 
the  question  of  the  hour,  the  interest  in  this  topic  was  contiimca 
and  increased  by  the  issue  of  two  colonial  works, — "  The  Govern- 
ment of  England;  its  Structure  and  Development,"  by  W.  E.  Hearn, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  st  Melbourne;  and  **  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England;  its  Origin,  Doirelopment,  and  Praciioai 
Operation,"  by  Alpheus  Todd,  Librarinu  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Canada.  Subsequently  to  this  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
became  a  Government  measure  by  consent  of  all  parties,  and  very 
able  debates  on  representation  occurred  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment The  years  1858-59  were  greatlv  occupied  by  this  question ; 
and  the  agitation  whs  resumed  in  1865,  and  continued  till  1869. 
The  debates  of  the  Parliament  during  these  periods  gave  occasiou 
to  the  production  of  many  important  speeches,  and  in  several  cases 
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these  have  been  published.  In  **  Hie  Speeefaes  on  Questions  of  Pnblie 
Policy,"  byJohn  Bright,  M.P.,  we  hsire  many  on  pvliamentaiy 
reform.  We  have  luso  "Speeches  on  Parhamentarr  Befona, 
delirered  in  Uie  House  of  Commons  bj  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli, 
1848—1866."  The  "  Speeches  and  Letters"  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Bobert  Lowe  have  been  given  to  the  press,  as  well  as  the  speedies 
of  W.  £.  Gladstone,  Earl  Bussell,  Lord  Cairns,  <fee.,  Sut.  To  the 
literature  of  the  subject  belong  also  J.  8.  Mill's  "  Thou^ts  on 
Parliamentary  Beform ; "  and  two  collections  of  contributioDS  to 
the  elucidation  and  solution  of  the  questions  arising  from  a  con* 
sideration  of  representation,—-"  Essays  on  Beform,'  and  "  Ques- 
tions for  a  Beformed  Parliament."  To  those  who  wish  fw  further 
information  than  our  brief  and  imperfect  paper  can  supply,  the 
references  here  given  may  be  enough  to  point  them  to  the  sources 
whence  their  desires  may  be  gratified;  but  we  may  add  here, 
as  bearing  close  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Lord  Lindsay's 
"Progress  hj  Antagonism,"— a  work  evincing  great  power  ot 
thonght  applied  to  an  extensfve  series  of  historic  facts;  David 
BowJand's  **  Manual  of  tiie  British  Constitution ; "  H.  S.  Tremen- 
heere's  "  Constitution  of  the  United  States  compared  with  our 
own ; "  Lord  Wrottesley's  "  Thoughts  on  Qovemment  and  Legis- 
lation ;  "  George  ComewaU  Lewis^  *'  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Seasoning  in  Politics ; "  Bichard  Congreve's  "  Politics  of  Aris- 
totle," with  notes;  and  Lord  Brougham's  "The  British  Consti- 
tution.'* 

In  the  preceding  paraf^raph  we  have  quoted  impartially  able  snd 
interesting  works  by  advocates  of  all  the  opinions  prevalent  on  this 
topic,  entirely  irrespective  of  party, — as  the  object  aimed  at  in 
mentioning  them  is  the  information  of  those  who  desire  to  study 
with  the  aim  of  gaining  the  truth.  We  are  aU  the  more  free  to  & 
this  as  our  prelection  concerns  the  philosophy,  not  the  partisanship, 
of  politics ;  and  all  the  more  bound  to  do  so  are  we,  because  we  seek 
a  basis  for  our  theory  of  representative  institutions,  which  difien 
in  some  measure  from  the  ground-tiiought  of  either  party.  Our 
present  object  is  to  discover,  if  we  can,  tne  reason  and  grounds  of 
representation,  its  conditions  and  its  implications ;  in  a  subse- 
quent paper  we  expect  to  overtake  the  remainder  of  the  question,-^ 
tne  methods,  forms,  and  requirements  of  representation  in  civie, 
social,  ecclesiastical,  and  national  life.  Sufficient,  if  not  more  than 
sufficient,  is  our  present  task,  to  expound  the  theoretical  grounds 
of  representation,  natural,  moral,  and  official ;  to  gain  and  give  ss 
clear  a  view  as  possible  of  the  nature,  influence,  and  expediency  of 
it,  and  to  point  out  the  ends  it  subserves  in  the  body  politic,  as  w^ 
as  in  individual  life;  to  explain  in  short  the  relations  between 
representation  and  the  intelligence  and  will  of  the  people,  as  the 
means  of  bringing  together  a  congress  of  opinions,  and  an  assembly 
of  delegated  willmghood;  a  deliberating  and  determining  essencs^ 
epitome,  and  abstract  of  the  people's  aims. 

Presentation  implies  the  actuju  and  real  presence  of  the  person 
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whose  intereste  are  ink  qMrnHon;  or  wkose  porfcioipatioo  is  Ttq«irad« 
Presentatiott  requires  the  persooal  apftearanee  and  aetiyity  of  all 
the  parties  ooneeraed  in  an  aetion  proposed  to  be  done,  or  ia  an 
arraagement  proposed  to  be  entered  iiito^  In  the  city-states  o£ 
Qi^eece  the  sorereign  power  was  held  bf  the  whole  aduli  male 
eitisenry;  and  presentation,  or  the  aetnal  eni^amnent  of  the 
eitizens  in  the  practical  business  of  ffOTeraneat  and  legitlation,  was 
possible.  In  these  oity-states,  though  pasuon  ran  high  and  opinio* 
was  Taried  and  changeable  under  the  nasterfol  iaflueaee  of  the 
sympathy  of  numbers,  the  citizens  exercised  the  entire  powers 
of  government ;  their  senate  only  forming  in  reality  a  committee 
for  the  formal  arrangement  and  managenoit  of  public  buuaess. 
£aoh  ciMsen  not  only  conld  present  himself  in  the  assemblies  called 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  but  had  the  right  of  presenting  hit 
opinion  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  oonld  present  hia 
▼ote  or  his  protest,  as  the  cn»e  might  be,  in  regard  to  tne  decision 
of  the  question  adopted.  In  these,  the  citizen  by  personal  influence 
and  act  upheld  his  personal  right  as  a  member  of  the  oommont 
wealth ;  in  the  election  of  roagistnttes,  the  audienees  of  ambassadors, 
the  management  of  ciyil,  military,  or  judicial  matters,  deliberations 
in  connection  with  property  or  paKy,  and  in  the  enactment  of  laws, 
the  Gre^  citisen  was  self-presentatiye. 

In  large  oommuntties  and  in  extensiye  states  presentatiye  poli* 
tical  right  is  not  only  inexpedient,  but  impossible.  The  entire 
community  cannot  meet  together ;  and  even  though  it  could,  the 
deliberate  consideration,  discussion,  formation,  and  determinatioa 
of  opinions  would,  at  any  such  congress,  be  impossible  by  any 
method  within  the  compass  of  "  art  or  man's  deyice."  Howerer 
regular,  fixed,  frequent,  and  accessible  the  assemblies  of  such 
communities  could  be  made,  an  actual  personal  opportunity  of 
discussing  questions,  or  even  hearing  them  discussed,  could  not 
be  afforded  to  or  provided  for  all;  and  no  form  of  impressing 
nnanimity  upon  them  could  be  contrived  except  that  of  the 
advocates  of  formed  opinions  addressing  them  in  sections,  and 
taking  the  vote  upon  the  qtiestioBS  so  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
Hiis  being  the  case,  expediency  at  once  suggests  that  the  justice  of 
the  mat<«r  might  be  as  clearly  and  ]K>Destly  seen  to  in  local  institu- 
tions and  assemblies  where,  on  a  small  scale,  the  presentative 
^stem  should  be  as  possible  tL%  in  the  city-states  of  Greece ;  and 
where  the  higher  principle  of  repre«entatiye  opinion  might  be 
introduced  by  the  election  of  one  or  more  deputies  to  convey  to  a 
more  genersl  assembly  the  opinion  formed  by  those  who  deputed 
them,  and  so  bring  together  in  a  small  mansgeable  body  the 
representatives  of  the  interests,  intelligence,  and  will  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people. 

In  states  of  such  an  extent  and  so  complicated  in  the  machinery 
of  government,  national  and  internationsU  «s  those  of  modem 
£urope  and  the  West  generally,  it  has  been  found  that  in  order  to 
secure  assemblies  of  i&  people  which  shall  deliberate  and  act  with 
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pviblie  spirit  and  freedom,  and  yet  in  harmony  witli  order  and 
virtue,  the  number  of  citisens  called  to  attend  them  muat  neither 
be  too  numerous  nor  too  mixed,  and  must  hare  a  local  felk>ir-feelio|( 
and  common  interest,  so  that  while  the  sentiment  of  personal  inde- 
pendence in  each  may  be  fully  respected,  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  the  sympathy  of  man  with  man  to  induce  concessions,  and  oon- 
dnoe  to  practical  unanimity.  In  this  way,  while  freedom  of 
expression  and  of  debate  may  be  freelv  exercised,  hasty,  rash,  and 
tumultuous  proceedings  may  bo  avoided  by  the  spontaneous  activi^ 
of  those  feelings  which  tend  to  peace  and  good  neighbourhood. 
The  calmness  and  reasonableness  of  the  discussions  and  decisions 
of  such  assemblies  are  thus  enhanced,  while  the  training  of  the 
whole  public  in  the  formation  and  utterance  of  sound  opinions  on 
matters  pertaining  to  law,  order,  civic  interests,  and  social  life,  is 
(]^uickened  and  improved.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  presenta- 
tive  participancy  m  the  making  of  the  laws  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
representative  system;  and  the  power  of  the  representatives  to 
accept  or  reject  the  proposals  made  on  behalf  ot  the  State,  by 
maintaining  ministerial  responsibility,  preserves  the  personal  right 
of  each  to  partnership  in  the  national  life. 

The  natural  play  and  progress  of  this  political  activity  is  to  bring 
into  prominence  and  trusted  popularity  those  who  most  sedulously 
and  intelligently  concern  themselves  with  the  consideration  of 
political  questions.  These  acquire  a  known  character  in  their  own 
localities,  and  gradually  become,  though  only  by  a  sort  of  insensible 
and  unconscious  passive  or  active  selection,  the  de  facto  representa- 
tives of  the  holders  of  opinions  similar  to  their  own  in  the  distriet, 
and  are  so  far  the  volunteer  forces  of  publiQ  opinion  in  esch  locality, 
having  a  certain  following  and  a  tacitly  allowed  superiority  over 
those  who  think  with  them,  or  take  their  political  creed  from  similar 
sources.  These,  again,  form  a  kind  of  semi-organized  set  of 
inquirers  on  political  movements,  always  on  the  outlook  for 
measures  which  they  think  are  impcurtant,  and  taking  note  of  the 
men  who  approve  or  condemn  them.  Thus,  by  a  spontaneous 
sympathy  or  sentiment,  the  several  parties  in  each  state  are  bound 
together  by  feelings  which  lead  to  fratemiaation  when  any  great 
movement  seems  to  be  required.  This  may  be  called  the  latent 
moral  representative  system,  out  of  which  our  legal  representative 
system  is  developed ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  moral 
lK>nd  which  unites  and  combines  the  several  grades  of  society  into 
a  sympathetic  oneness  which  renders  the  actual  political  considera- 
tion of  questions  much  more  easy,  more  satisfactory,  and  more 
trustworthy.  These  men  are  exposed  to  public  notice  and  criticism^ 
and  generally  act  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Holding  their  supremacy  as  the  real  tribunes  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  known  by  the  tacit  consent  of  those  who  believe 
with  them  chiefly  on  the  tenure  of  personal  popularity  or  political 
consistency,  they  form  a  powerful  class  of  semi-acknowledged  repre- 
sentatives ;  ofien  able  to  gain  for  themsel?es  actual  nomination  and 
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oiBciiil  recognition  when  need  trines  for  carryinfi^  oat  any  important 
political  purpose.  They  are  the  leadinir  spirits  of  the  district,  and 
as  such  naturally  exercise  a  considerable  educative  and  regulative 
inflaence  on  public  opinion.  These  men  frequently  become  the 
af^ents  through  whom  the  tendency  of  a  district  is  made  kno^n  to 
those  who  desire  the  office  and  honour  of  being  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  not  only  do  they  form  a  judgment  regarding  what  the  opinion 
of  the  locality  is,  but  also  regarding  what  sort  of  representative 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  those  with  whom  they 
usually  act,  and  with  whom  they  sympathize.  These  men,  influ- 
ential themselres  by  their  intelligence  snd  known  consistency,  often 
constitute  wise  and  trustworthy  advisers,  and  the  persons  who 
through  them  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  people  must  give  them 
some  reasons,  direct  or  indirect,  for  believing  tnat  they  are  worthy 
of  confidence  and  honour.  In  this  way  representatives  may  be  said 
to  be  selected  bjr  the  select  from  among  those  more  notably  select, 
and  so  are,  in  general,  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  (or  whom 
they  act,  and  whose  interests  and  welfare  tliey  become  bound  to 
endeavour  to  secure.  The  special  devotion  which  representatives 
are  generally  able  to  give  to  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting 
the  common  weal,  enables  them  more  watchfully  and  more  iutelli< 
gently  to  maintain  the  interests  of  order  and  /reedom,  the  consis- 
tency- of  the  State  and  the  independence  of  the  individual,  than  any 
one  chosen  at  haphazard  from  among  those  who  are  called  to  con- 
bult  for  and  determine  concerning  the  legislation  best  suited  for  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  the  people  have  their  minds  set  free 
from  the  absorbing  and  passionate  interests  of  political  life,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  live  in  greater  comfort,  ease,  and  enjoyment,  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do.  To  find  a  man  of  hon- 
esty, intelligence,  influence,  and  power  of  speech  and  thought,  is  a 
murh  more  easy  task  for  the  people  than  to  acquire  for  themselves 
such  knowledge  as  would  impart  competency  to  them  to  judge  of 
and  determine  regarding  questions  of  polity,  policy,  economy,  and 
Jaw,  adapted  to  the  several  circumstances  of  cases  as  they  arise, 
Hepresentation,  then,  while  it  releases  the  ortjinor^  and  average 
man  from  the  taskwork  of  political  study,  yet  supplies  a  mild  and 
efficacious  inducement  to  him  to  gnin  a  general  acquaintance  with 
politi''s  and  its  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  h  higher 
and  better  class  of  advisers  for  the  State,  and  a  more  skilful  class 
of  expoAitors  of  policy. 

The  nation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  passive  aggre- 
gation uf  individuals  who  are  to  be  superintended,  ana  to  have  such 
measures  taken  on  their  behalf  as  shall  secure  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  to  the  greatest  possible  numbers,  by  the  members  of  a 
strong  cabinet  and  a  wi«e  administration.  The  State  exists  in,  of, 
and  through,  as  well  as  for  the  people.  Administration  is  not  the 
highest  function  of  Government ;  it  is  the  exciting,  sustaining,  and 
promoting  of  selfhood — activity,  thought  fulness,  self-reliance,  truth- 
fulness, and  helpfulness,  might  and  will,  not  only  to  do  duty,  but 
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to  diim  and  cxeroite  ri^ht.  AdBiiitt8timti<m  is  mechaniot]  and  itt- 
stmmenta],  but  the  motive  power  of  the  entire  admin iatratire 
sjfttem  depends  on  the  amoant  andener^  of  the  aelfhoodit  reo^rei 
its  impetus  from.  The  Sovereiini  is  the  State  only  when  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  people's  will;  the  Cabinet  is  onlj  the 
Graremment  when  it  efi^ots  the  purposes  which  the  people  h«Te 
agreed  to  and  embodied  in  legislation  ;  and  legislation,  itself  is  only 
law  when  it  expresses  and  contains  the  will  of  the  people  freely, 
Ailly,  and  deliberately  formed  and  registered  in  the  choice  of  repr^ 
sentatiyes,  in  the  presenting  of  petitions,  and  in  the  acquiesoeat 
acceptance  of  the  legislation  proposed,  as  the  embodied  and  fixed 
deciHion  of  the  Commons,  agreed  to  by  the  nobles,  and  formally 
ratified  by  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  supreme  representatiTC-* 
the  Sovereign. 

The  Qovemment  is  administrative  and  executiTC,  but  in  admin- 
istration  it  is  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  representatires  of  tha 
people,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  executive  functions  it  is  restrained 
and  overmastered  by  the  law.  The  people  govern,  the  cabinet  ad- 
ministers, the  sovereign  ratifies ;  and  these  together  form  the  State. 
The  nobles  exercise  their  presentative  rights  directly  because  they 
are  few,  and  are  supposed  to  have  given  guarantees  to  the  couatrf 
of  community  of  feelwg  with  it,  and  whenever  their  sympathy  dulls 
or  their  interests  run  counter  to  the  general  good— or  what  is  de- 
liberately believed  to  be  so — means  are  always  taken  to  bring  into 
harmony  in  the  long  run  the  opinions  of  the  peers  and  the  people. 
The  people  exercise  their  presentative  rights  when,  by  their  indi- 
vidual Totes,  unswayed  by  any  outward  force,  and  undietated  to  by 
any  person,  clique,  party,  or  power  whatsoever,  in  accordance  with 
and  in  cooformity  to  their  own  free,  deliberate,  and  unUassed  per- 
sonal conviction,  they  make  choice  of  a  representative  to  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament.  These  representatives  instruct  the 
cabinet,  and  advise  the  sovereign ;  and  in  the  name,  with  the  autho- 
rity, and  on  behalf  of  the  people^  they  revise,  review,  amend,  con- 
trol, su^'gest,  or  countermand  the  acts  proposed  to  be  done  in  or  by 
the  State — through  its  officials,  subordinate  or  sovereign. 

Man  is  first  of  all  to  himself  a  %elf^  an  individual,  a  possessor  and 
exerciser  of  personal  life,  with  all  the  natural  righis  which  the  pos- 
session of  individual  personality  implies,  and  bound  to  all  the  SmUm 
which  it  involves.  All  the  duties  towards  self  which  the  individu- 
ality of  the  individual  demands  are  summed  up  in  self-conservatiom. 
As  this  is  an  original  and  inalienable  duty  which  each  owes  to  him- 
self, it  both  measures  and  marks  out  the  rights  to  which  he  must 
lay  claim,  and  the  duties  to  which  he  must  yield  obedience.  He 
must  neither  suffer  nor  agree  to  anything  which  would  make  this 
conservancy  of  his  own  being  and  well-being  impossible ;  and  con- 
Tersely  he  muet  neither  ask  nor  do  anything  which  would  impair  or 
lessen  the  power  of  self- conservancy  in  others.  The  State  is  a  con- 
servator, and  as  the  most  precious  of  all  things  to  man  is  himself, 
so  he  requires  that  the  State  stiall  guarantee  his  personality^iii- 
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do^ng  as  far  as  may  be  existence,  subsistenoe,  and  pertiatenee,  or 
progressire  continuance;  and  he  guarantees  to  the  State  by  his 
person,  inclnding  his  property,  in  return,  a  due  obserranoe  of  the 
oeing  and  well-being  of  others.  The  State,  in  this  way,  acknow- 
ledges and  recognises  the  indiridnality  of  each  as  the  grand  ulti- 
mate of  conserving  care,  while  the  indiridaal  acknowledges  and 
recognises  the  State  as  his  representative  guardian  and  defender ; 
and  the  protector  and  nphc^der  of  the  rights  of  others,  as  well  as 
the  claimant  of  the  proper  x>erformanee  of  duty  by  each  and  alL 

Each  being  thus  lK>Tind  to  each  by  a  life  for  life  guarantee,  the 
State  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  indiyidnality  of  its  memb^  or 
shareholders  ;  the  body  of  a  nation's  laws  being  the  conditions  of 
the  covenant,  into  which  he  enters  by  birth,  i.  e.,  personal  bein^  as  a 
partaker — and  he  becomes  a  proper  claimant  of  all  the  rights  of  life 
when  he  becomes  properly  effectiTe  in  the  discharge  of  all  life's 
duties.  He  has  only  at  most  a  daim  upon  the  State  in  proportion 
to  his  actiud  performance  of  (or  willingness  to  perform)  the  duties 
of  his  station.  Citisenry,  therefore,  is  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  a  person's  claim  of  rights,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  a  eonfension  of  the  daim  of  we  State  to  dutifulness 
and  obedience.  The  moment  at  which  the  snbstitutionarT  citizen* 
diip  of  parentage,  and  the  novitiate  of  subjection  in  youth  should 
oease  and  determine,  is  dearly  a  matter  of  pact  or  usage,  but  citi« 
cenship  is  itself  a  fact,  and  implies  functions. 

It  requires  to  be  conceded  as  the  basis  of  individuality  in  citizen- 
ship that  (1)  each  man  is  the  steward  of  his  own  being,  and  either 
knows  or  ought  to  know  how  best  to  work  out  his  life  to  the  best 
ends ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  it  is  each  man's  right  and  duty  to 
manage  his  own  concerns  in  his  own  way  and  for  his  own  ends — 
each  duty  being  reciprocally  a  limit  to  each  right;  ^2)  that  in 
regard  to  all  matters  by  which  he  either  is  or  is  likely  to  be  affected 
it  IS  the  right  and  the  duty  of  each  to  have  the  op)>ortunity  of  know- 
ing and  understanding  all  the  possible  effects  which  each  such  mat- 
ter may  have  on  him  ;  to  discuss  their  incidence,  and  to  determine 
how  far  he  shaU  voluntarily  agree  to  be  affected  by  such  matters ; 
(S)  that  he  shall  be  free  from  any  dictation  or  intimidation  what- 
ever, except  such  as  arises  from  the  suasive  influences  of  reasoning, 
or  of  the  sympathy  of  those  who  agree  and  act  with  him ;  (4)  that 
any  coerdve  restraint  to  which  he  may  be  subjected  shall  be  de- 
clared openly  and  administered  fairly  by  those  who  are  placed 
in  similar  drcumstances  as  himself,  and  who,  therefore,  in  case 
of  acting  as  he  did,  would  undergo  a  like  coercive  restraint.  The 
true  safeguard  and  protection  of  the  personality  of  each  person  is 
summarily  expressed  in  the  law,  '*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  mem 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  This  is  the  charter  of 
persona]  independence  as  well  as  the  ,l*w  of  social  duty,  and  is  of 
very  high  authority,  as  well  as  necessity,  in  a  state  of  civilizatioiL 
such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  wherein  personality  is  so  hard  to  pre>- 
serve,  ^  and  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  uid 
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more."  On  the  right  to  be  an  indiTidiial  depends  the  farther  ri||[ht 
of  preBentation  to  assert,  maintain,  or  defend  his  rights,  and  the 
duty  of  presentation  to  consider,  uphold,  and  administer  the  ri^ti 
of  otkerH.  From  the  right  of  presentation  there  follows  the  nght 
of  representation,  which  is  the  accomplishment  by  proxy  of  those 
(Inties  which  we  owe  to  society,  and  the  exereise  of  those  rights  bj 
deputy  which  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

W  hen  in  any  local  associated  group,  or  assembly  of  persons,  in- 
dividuiils  present  themselves  to  take  into  consideration  any  matter 
that  concerns  them,  to  discuss  its  fitness,  or  to  decide  upon  its  ad- 
Tisabihty,  a  Vote  or  voice  is  granted,  in  the  determination  of  the 
question,  to  all  who  are  present,  in  oonformitj  with  the  conditiooa 
of  the  assembly.  This  is  presentatire  pohtical  action.  If  the 
decision  come  to  be  made  by  motion,  be  embodied  in  petition,  or 
take  the  form  of  resolutions  affirmed  by  the  meeting,  and  to  bs 
given  effect  to  b^  a  committee  or  a  deputation,  we  have  representa- 
tive political  action  ;  and  when  the  committee,  deputation,  or  other 
form  of  representative  activity  succeeds  in  so  bringing  the  decision 
arrived  at  before  the  executive  or  administrative  functionaries  of 
the  State  as  to  have  it  consented  to  and  acted  upon,  we  have  min- 
isterial political  action.  The  individual  concedes  his  effective  influ- 
ence to  nis  representatives,  and  these  representatives  again  concede 
their  effective  influence  to  the  administration,  so  that  the  State  u 
the  result  of  the  conceded  individuality  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
source  of  the  people's  influence.  Bepresentation  concentrates, 
emboldens,  conserves,  and  energizes  public  opinion :  as  riUets  con- 
join to  form  rivers,  and  rivers,  by  their  confluent  waters,  form  seas, 
so  do  laws  result  from  the  decisions  of  individuals  on  moral  ques- 
tions, collected  into  proposals,  and  urged  by  representatives  till 
they  acquire  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  and  are  placed  in  the 
statute-book. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  among  speculative 
politicians  to  determine  whether  representation  ought  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  persons,  property,  position,  intelligence,  or  class,  and 
much  may  be  said  on  behalf  of  each.  It  is,  however,  all  but  im- 
possible without  cros:«-divi8ion,  which  philosophy  and  practical  life 
equally  abhor,  to  fix  upon  any  permanent  and  general  basis  except 
the  personal  one.  It  is  for  the  individoal  that  society  exists ;  abo- 
lish human  individuality,  and  the  State  becomes  a  tyranny,  and 
Government  a  despotism ;  we  may  have  law,  but  we  cannot  have 
legislation ;  and  there  may  be  subjects,  but  not  people.  Bepreseo- 
tation  presupposes  personal  presentativeness,  and  therefore  implies 
individuality.  But  each  individual,  in  so  far  as  he  possesses  pro- 
perty, attains  position,  acquires  intelligence,  or  becomes  aggregated 
with  a  class,  must — so  far  as  these  affect  and  move,  impress  or  8way 
the  individual — less  or  more  add  to  his  personal  feelmg  and  inte- 
rest the  desire  and  design  of  preserving  and  conserving  all  that  has 
thus  become  attached  to  his  individuality,  and  hence  will,  in  the 
ultimate,  see  to  it  that  personality  shall  be  represented,  as  far  ai 
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r.  Among  the  People, 


possible,  with  its  adjuncts  and  its  aoquisitions,  so  that  a  properly 
reflated  personal  representation  will  afford  all  due  facilities  for 
making  Parliament  a  mirror  in  miniature  of  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  is  that  not  only  sovereigns  and  cabinets  but  people 

'*  Musttake  care 

To  cherish  these  AtBembliet  of  Estate, 

Which  in  great  monan^hies  true  glasses  are 

To  show  nien*s  grief,  excesses  to  abate ; 
Brare  moulds  for  Laws — a  medium  that  in  one 
Joins,  with  content  a  people  to  the  throne." 

We  are  unable  within  our  space  to  pursue  this  portion  of  the 
subject  farther,  and  we  condense  the  sum  of  our  ideas  into  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  we  recommend  the  reader  to  think  out  and  test 
for  himself;  self-culture  approves  of  this  plan,  and  the  interest  of 
the  topic  will  induce  to  the  adoption  of  it 

(1)  in  opinion. 

(2)  in  consideration. 

(3)  in  voting. 
I  (1)  in  aim. 

(2)  in  choice. 
^  (8)  in  responsibility, 
i  (1)  of  purpose. 

(2)  of  party. 
[  (3)  of  person. 

(  (1<>)  of  debate. 

(2»)  of  choice. 
( (3®)  of  representation. 
'  (1®)  in  proceedings. 
)  (20)  at  elections. 
I  (8®)  in  business. 
,  (4®)  after  elections. 

(1<»)  to  person. 

(2®)  to  property. 
\  (3«)  (o  party. 

'  (i.)  in  thought. 

\  (ii.)  in  «peech. 

I  (iii.)  in  inrestigation. 

[  (ir.)  in  adaptation. 

(  (i.)  towards  electors. 

<  (ii.)  towards  the  State. 

(  (iii.)  towardsthe  Sovereign. 

(i.)  in  Parliament. 

(ii.)  in  study. 

(iii.)  in  com muni(*a(  ions 
to,  for,  and  with  his 
clients. 


1.  Individualism. 

2.  Associative  con- 

I         currence 

1 3*  Selection 


.  Freedom 


5 

c 

t 
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II.  In  the  StaU.  \  2.  Order 


I 


*^.  Justice 


1.  Ability 


\UI.  In  the  Candidate.  (  2.  Honesty 


,  3.  Industry 
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THOMAS  HOBBES.  OF  MALMESBUEY. 
( CofUinuedfrom  page  260.) 

"  Great  books  are  not  within  ereiybody's  reach  ;  and  it  i«  a  good  work  to 
give  a  little  to  thoae  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  get  mora.**^ 
a,  T,  Coleridge. 

Wi  continue  oar  analysis  of  '*  The  LcTiathan,"  We  bare  bow  reaped 
**Patri  II.  Of  Commonwealth/'  which  begins  with  diapter  xrii.  of  tlie  eri* 
ginal ;  and  here,  there  follows,  in  the  briefest  form  consistent  with  oompre' 
hensibility,  an  outline  of  the  opinions  on  this  subject  of  the  bearer  o^  at 
G.  L.  Craik  thinks,  '*  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names,  both  in  Englisli 
literature  and  in  modem  mataphjaical,  ethical,  and  poUtioal  philosopby.** 
The  work  proceeds  : — 

"  Of  the  Oaosee,  Generation,  and  Definition  of  a  Commonwealth**  (17). 
"  The  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men,  who  naturally  lore  liberty  and 
dominion  over  others,  in  the  introduction  of  that  restraint  upon  themselrei, 
in  which  we  see  them  live  in  commonwealths,  is  the  foresight  of  their  owb 
preservation,  and  of  a  more  contented  life  thereby.**  **  For  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  justice,  equity,  modesty,  mercy,  and  in  same  doing  to  others  as  «e 
would  be  done  to  of  themselves,  witiiout  the  terror  of  some  power  to  cause 
them  to  be  observed,  are  contrary  to  our  natural  passions,  that  carry  us  to 
partiality,  pride,  revenge,  and  the  like.  And  covenants  without  the  swoid 
are  but  words,  and  of  no  strength  to  secure  a  man  at  all.**  "  The  multitude 
sufficient  to  confide  in  for  our  security  is  not  determined  by  any  certsia 
number,  but  by  comparison  with  the  enemy,  we  fear.**  "  And  be  there 
never  so  great  a  multitude  ;  yet  if  their  actions  be  directed  aooording  to 
their  particular  judgments  and  particular  appetites,  they  can  expect  there- 
by no  defence  nor  protection,  neither  against  a  common  enemy  nor  against 
the  injuries  of  one  another.** 

**  Nor  is  it  enough  .  .  that  they  be  governed  and  directed  by  one  judgment 
for  a  limited  time."  "The  only  way  to  erect  such  a  common  power  .  .  is  to 
confer  all  their  power  and  strength  upon  one  man,  or  upon  one  assembly  of 
men,  that  may  reduce  all  their  wills,  by  plurality  of  voices,  unto  one  wiU  ;*' 
**and  therein  to  submit  their  wills,  every  one  to  his  will,  and  their  judg- 
ments to  his  judgment."  "As  if  every  man  should  say  to  eveiy  man,  I 
authorize  and  give  lip  ray  right  of  governing  myself  to  this  man,  or  to  this 
assembly  of  men,  on  this  condition,  that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  him, 
and  authorize  all  his  actions  in  like  manner.  This  done,  the  multitude  so 
united  in  one  person  is  called  a  Commonwealth."  "  And  he  that  carrieih 
this  person  is  called  sovereign,  and  said  to  have  sovereign  power;  and 
every  one  besides  his  subject."  "  Of  the  Bights  of  Sovereigns  by  Institu- 
tion **  (18).  **  A  commonwealth  is  said  to  be  instituted  when  a  multitude  of 
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men  do  agree  and  coTenant,  everj  one  with  ewerj  one,  that  to  whateoeirer 
man,  or  aaeembly  of  men,  sliall  be  giren  bj  the  major  part  the  right  to 
present  the  person  of  them  all,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  their  representative ; 
erery  one,  as  well  he  that  Toted  for  it  as  he  that  Toted  against  it,  shall 
authorize  all  the  actions  and  judgments  of  that  man,  or  assembly  of  men, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  his  own.*'  "  From  this  are  derived 
all  the  rights  and  facidttes  of  him,  or  them,  on  whom  sovereign  power  is 
eonierred."  Hence  (I)  **the  subjects  cannot  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;"  (2)  *'  sovereign  power  cannot  be  forfeited  ;**  (3)  '*  no  man  can 
without  injustice  protest  against  the  institution  of  the  sovereign  declared 
by  the  major  part ;"  (4)  **  tlie  sovereign's  actions  cannot  be  justly  accused 
by  the  subject  ;**  (5)  **  whatsoever  the  sovereign  doth  is  unpunishable  by  the 
subject;*'  (6)  *Hlie  sovereign  is  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  peaoe 
and  defence  of  bis  subjects,  and  judgo  of  what  doctrines  are  fit  to  be 
taught  them  ;'*  (7)  "  the  right  of  making  rules,  whereby  the  subjects  may 
eirery  man  know  what  is  so  his  own  as  no  other  subject  can,  without  in- 
juatiee,  take  it  from  him  ;'*  (8)  '*  to  him  also  belongeth  the  right  of  judi* 
cature^  and  decision  of  controversy  ;**  (9)  *'  and  of  making  war  and  peace 
as  he  ^lall  think  best  ;**  (10)  '*and  of  choosing  all  counsellors  and  minis- 
ters both  of  peace  and  war  ;*'  (11)  "and  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  and 
that  (where  no  former  law  hatli  determined  the  measure  of  it)  arbitrarily ; 
(12)  and  of  honour  and  order.  These  are  the  rights  which  make  the 
essence  of  sovereignty  ;  and  which  are  the  marks  whereby  a  man  may  dis- 
cern in  what  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  the  sovereign  power  is  placed  and 
resideth.  For  these  are  incommunicable  and  inseparable.'*  "  The  power 
of  sovereignty  is  the  same  in  whomsoever  it  be  placed.**  '*  Of  the  several 
londB  of  Commonwealth  by  Institution,  and  of  Succession  to  the  Sovereign 
power'*  (19).  '*  The  difference  of  commonwealths  oonsisteth  in  the  difference 
of  the  sovereign,  or  the  personal  representative  of  all  and  every  one  of  the 
multitude.'*  "  When  the  representative  is  one  man,  then  is  the  common- 
vrealth  a  Monarchy :  when  an  assembly  of  all  that  will  come  together,  then 
it  is  a  Demoeraey,  or  popular  commonwealth  ;  when  an  assembly  of  a  part 
only,  then  it  is  called  an  Aristocract/^'^  "  The  difference  between  these 
three  kinds  of  commonwealth  oonsisteth  not  in  the  difference  of  power,  but 
in  the  difference  of  convenience  or  aptitude  to  produce  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people,  for  which  end  they  were  instituted."  *'  Of  Dominion 
Paternal  and  Despotical  '*  (20).  "  A  comtnonwealth  hy  acquisition  is  that 
where  the  sovereign  power  is  acquired  by  force;"  "  and  this  kind  of  dominion, 
or  sovereignty,  differeth  from  sovereignty  by  institution  only  in  this,  that 
men  who  choose  their  sovereign  do  it  for  fear  of  one  another,  and  not  of 
him  whom  they  institute."  *^  But  the  rights  and  consequences  of  sove- 
reignty are  the  same  in  both.'*  **  Dominion  is  acquired  two  ways ;  by 
generation  and  by  conquest.  The  right  of  dominion  by  generation  is  called 
paternal.**  **  Dominion  acquired  by  conquest,  or  victory  in  war,  is  that 
which  some  writers  call  detpoHeal" 

**  The  rights  and  cmisequcnoes  of  both  paternal  and  despotical  dominion 
are  the  rery  same  with  those  of  a  sover^gn  by  institution.*'  "  The  sovereign 
powers,  whether  placed  in  one  man,  as  in  monarchy,  or  in  one  assembly  of 
men,  as  in  popular  and  aristocratical  commonwealths,  it  as  great  as  possi- 
bly men  can  be  imagined  to  make  it."  "  Of  the  Liberty  of  Subjects  "  (21). 
^^lAheriy,  or  freedom^  signifieth  properly  the  absence  of  opposition ;  by  op- 
poaition  I  mean  external  impediments  of  motion."    **  A  freeman  is  he  that 
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m  thof  e  things  which,  by  hit  strensth  and  wit,  he  i<  able  to  do,  n  not  hiB' 
dered  to  do  what  he  has  a  will  to."  In  this  chapter  he  affirms,  **  1.  F«v 
and  liberty  art*  consistent ;  generally  all  actions  which  men  do  in  oommoB- 
weali  hs,  for  tear  of  the  law,  are  actions  which  the  doers  had  liberty  to  omit." 
**  2.  Liberty  and  necessity  are  consistent ;  therefore  Qod,  that  seeth  sad 
disposcth  all  things,  seeth  also  that  the  liberty  of  man  in  doing  what  he 
will,  is  accompanied  with  the  neces^iy  of  doing  that  which  €k>d  will,  tod 
ro  more  nor  lestf.**  **  But  men  have  made  artificial  chains,  called  oml 
lawfi,  which  they  tbemseWes,  by  mutual  covenants,  have  fastened  atorieeod 
to  the  lips  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  at  the  other  end  to  their  own  esn." 
"  In  relation  to  these  bonds  only  it  is  that  I  sm  to  speak  now,  of  the  liber^ 
of  subjects,  which  consisteth  in  liberty  from  covenants."  **Such  as  it  the 
liberty  to  buy,  and  sell,  and  otherwiM  contract  with  one  another ;  tochoow 
thfir  own  abode,  their  own  diet,  their  own  trade  of  life,  and  institute  (i.  e^ 
bring  up)  their  children  as  they  themselves  think  fit ;  and  the  liite." 
**  Nevertheless  the  liberty  of  the  subject  (is)  consistent  with  the  unlimited 

Kower  of  the  sovereign."  **  The  libeny,  whereof  there  is  so  frequaitsnd 
ocourable  mention  in  the  histories  and  philosophy  of  tlie  ancient  Greeb 
and  Romans,  and  in  the  writings  and  discourse  of  those  that  from  than 
liave  received  all  their  learning  in  politics,  is  not  the  liberty  of  particoltf 
men,  but  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth."  '*  The  Athenians  and  Bomaiu 
wtre  free;  that  is,  free  commonwealths:  not  that  any  particular  men  bad 
the  liberty  to  resist  their  own  representative ;  but  that  their  representative 
had  the  liberty  to  resist  or  invade  other  people."  **  It  is  an  easy  thing  for 
men  to  be  deceived  by  the  specious  name  of  liberty ;  and,  for  want  of  judg* 
nietit  to  distinguish,  mistake  that  for  their  private  inheritance  and  birth* 
right  which  is  the  right  of  the  public  only."  "In  the  act  of  our  submit- 
jtion  consisteth  both  our  obUgcUion  and  our  liberty ;  hence,  1.  Subjects  have 
liberty  to  dt-fend  their  own  bodies,  even  against  tliem  that  lawfully  invade 
them  ;  and,  2.  They  are  not  bound  to  hurt  themselves  ;  3.  Nor  to  engtgs 
in  warfare  unless  they  voluntarily  undertake  it."  "  Other  liberties  depend 
on  the  silence  of  the  law."  **  Subjects  are  absolved  of  their  obedience  to 
their  sovereign — 1.  In  case  of  captivity  j  2.  In  case  the  sovereign  cast  off 
the  government  from  himself  and  his  heirs ;  3.  In  case  of  banishment ; 
4.  In  case  the  sovereign  render  himself  subject  to  another." 

*'  Of  Systems  Subject,  Political  and  Private"  (22).  "  By  syslemt  I  under- 
stand any  numbers  of  men  joined  in  one  interest  or  one  business;  of 
which  frome  are  regular ^  and  some  irregular,  i^^«/ar  are  those  where  one 
roan,  or  assembly  of  men,  is  constituted  representative  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. All  other  are  irregular.  Of  regular  some  are  absolute  and  independ- 
ent, subject  to  none  but  their  own  representative."  **  Others  are  depend- 
ent ;  that  is  to  say,  subordinate  to  some  sovereign  power,  to  which  every 
one,  as  also  their  representative,  is  subject.  Of  systems  subordinate  some 
are  polW^l,  and  some  private.  Political,  otherwise  called  bodies  poUtiCy 
and  persons  in  law,"  **Frijate  are  those  which  are  constituted  by  subjects 
amongst  themselves,  or  by  authority  from  a  stranger."  "  And  of  private 
systems  some  are  lawful,  some  unlawful.  Lawful  are  thoee  which  aiv 
allowed  by  the  commonwealth ;  all  other  are  utUatrfuU*  **  Irregular  sys- 
tems are  those  which,  having  no  representative,  consist  only  of  a  concourse 
of  people."  **  In  bodies  politic  the  power  of  the  representative  is  always 
limited;  and  that  which  prescribeth  the  limits  therejf  is  the  power  sove- 
reign.   For  power  unlimited  is  absolute  sovereignty."     Of  **  the  bounds  of 
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pow«r  one  is  theip  writ,  of  letters  from  the  sorerelgQ :  th«  other  if  the  I«ir 
of  the  Common WMHh."  "The  rariety  of  bodies  politic  h  alooet  infltiitd 
of  a  pronnce,  colony,  or  town."  "  If  the  sorerelgn  poirer  be  in  a  gr6at 
aBeemblj,  and  a  number  of  men,  pari  of  the  assembly,  irithout  Aathority, 
consult  a  part,  to  contrire  the  guidance  of  the  rest ;  this  is  a  faction,  or 
conspbaey  unlawful,  as  being  a  fraudulent  seducing  of  the  assembly  for 
their  particular  interest."  •*  Of  the  Public  Ministers  of  florereigit  Power  •• 
(28).  "A  publio  minister  is  he  that,  by  the  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch 
or  an  assembly,  is  employed  in  any  affair?,  with  authority  to  represent  in 
that  employment  the  person  of  that  commonwealth.'*  **  Of  public  minis- 
ters some  hare  charge  committed  to  them  of  a  general  administration, 
either  of  a  whole  dominion  or  of  a  part  thereof."  **  Others  hafe  special 
administration  $  that  is  to  say,  charges  of  some  special  business,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.'*'  ••  For  instruction  of  the  people,  for  judicature,  and  for 
aeentton."  •«  A  body  of  counsellors  are  never  without  some  other  AUtfao* 
rity,  either  of  judicature,  or  of  immediate  administration." 

**0f  theNntrition  and  Procreation  of  a  Commonwealth"  (24).  "The  mOri* 
ihn  of  a  commonwealth  consisteth  in  the  pletU^  and  dUtrilmiion  of  miU» 
riala  conducing  to  life ;  in  c^-tncoction,  or  preparation ;  and  when  concooted, 
in  the  eonveyanee  of  it,  by^  convenient  conduits,  to  the  public  use."  "  This 
matter,  commonly  called  commodities,  is  partly  native  and  partly /orsj^  .- 
no^tM,  that  which  is  to  be  had  within  the  territory  of  the  commonwealth ; 
foreign,  that  which  is  imported  from  without."  "  The  distribution  of  the 
materials  of  this  nourishment  is  the  constitution  of  tnine^  and  tkine,  and 
Mi;  that  is  to  say,  in  one  word,  propriety ;  and  belongeth  in  all  kinds  of 
commonwealth  to  the  sovereign  power."  **  It  belongeth  to  the  common- 
wealth, that  is  to  say,  to  the  sovereign,  to  appoint  in  what  manner  all 
kinds  of  contract  between  subjects,  as  buying,  selling,  exchanging,  borrow- 
ing, loading,  letting,  and  taking  to  hire,  are  to  be  made ;  and  by  what  words 
sod  signs  they  shall  be  understood  for  valid."  **  Money,  of  what  matter 
soever,  coined  by  the  sovereign  of  a  commonwealth,  is  a  sufficient  measure 
of  the  value  of  all  things  else,  between  the  subjects  of  that  commonwealth.** 
**The  conduits  and  ways  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  public  use  are  of 
two  sorts ;  one,  tliat  oonveyeth  it  to  the  public  coffers ;  the  other,  that 
istueth  the  same  out  again  for  public  payments."  "  When  a  colony  is  set- 
tled, they  are  either  a  cbmmonwealth  of  themselves,  discharged  of  their 
sabjeotion  to  their  sovereign  that  sent  them,  as  hath  been  done  by  many 
commonwealths  of  ancient  time,  in  which  case  the  commonwealth  from 
which  they  went  was  called  their  metropolis,  or  motlier,  and -requires  no 
more  of  them  tlian  fathers  require  of  their  children,  whom  they  emancipate 
and  make  free  from  their  domestic  government,  which  is  honour  and  friend- 
ship ;  or  else  they  remain  united  to  their  metropolis,  as  were  the  colonies 
of  the  people  of  Rome ;  and  then  they  are  no  commonwealths  themselves, 
butprovinces,  andparts  of  thecommon  wealth  that  sent  them."  "Of  Counsdi" 
(3S).  '*  Command  is  where  a  man  saith,  do  thht^  or  do  not  thit,  without 
expecting  other  reason  than  the  will  of  him  that  says  it."  "  Conntel  is 
where  a  man  saith,  do  or  do  not  tMs^  and  dednceth  his  reasons  from  the 
benefit  that  arriveth  by  it  to  him  to  whom  he  saith  it."  "  Between  counsel 
and  command  one  great  difference  is,  that  command  is  directed  to  a  man's 
own  benefit ;  and  counsel  to  the  benefit  of  another  man."  "  Ho  that  giveth 
ooansel  to  hu  sovereign,  whether  a  monarch  or  an  assembly,  cannot  in 
•^ity  be  punished  for  it,  whett^r  the  same  be  conformable  to  the  opinion 
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f)i  the  »ott  or  not,  to  it  be  to  the  propoMtion  in  debtfte."    ^JMoHmfim 
and  dfhorlaiwm  it  oouiMel,  MoompMiied  with  signs  in  him  that  gireth  H, 
of  Tdicment  desire  to  heTe  it  followed  )  or  to  sty  it  more  briefl j,  09«aee< 
ecA#Mra<^  presmd.    For  he  that  eihorteth  encouragee  him  he  oounseUeth 
to  action ;  as  he  that  dehorteth  deterreth  him  from  it.*'    **  We  maj  set 
down  for  the  first  condition  of  a  good  counsellor,  that  ku  ends  aad  itUmrmaU 
ie  not  mconngUni  witk  tke  ends  amd  UUrtU  of  kirn  Ae  mmmmlMh^ 
Secondly,  rash  and  untvidenl  ii^erenres,  o&Mnrrv,  eonflued^  amd  omki^moma 
0^prt9tions,  also  all  meiapkorieal  tpeeckes^  tendimg  to  iks  tiirrimg  m^  of 
paasioi^  are  reimgnant  io  tke  cffiee  of  a  eoun»eUor.    Thirdly,  ao  flMsm  tt 
preemmed  to  he  a  good  eomneellor  but  im  smek  bueimeee  as  he  hath  not  &mlf 
been  much  verted  ta,   hut  hath  a/eo  muck  fmeditaied  om  amd  comeidarad, 
FourthlT,  to  be  able  to  give  counsel  to  a  commonwealth,  in  a  bnsinesa  that 
hath  reference  io  another  commonwealth,  it  is  necesaary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  intelligences  and  letters  that  come  from  thence,  and  with  all  the 
record  of  tresties  and  other  transactions  of  state  between  them.    And  fiAhly, 
supposing  the  number  of  counsellors  equsl,  a  man  is  better  counselled  by 
hearing  them  apart  than  in  an  assembly.    A  man  that  doth  his  busineea  by 
the  hdp  of  many  and  prudent  counsellors,  with  every  one  consulting  apart 
in  his  proper  element,  does  it  best.     But  he  that  is  carried  up  and  down  to 
his  business  in  a  framed  counsel,  which  cannot  move  but  by  the  plurality  of 
consenting  opinions,  the  execution  whereof  is  commonly  out  of  envy  or 
interest,  retarded  by  the  part  disfenting,  does  it  worst  of  all."    '*  Of  CiTil 
Laws  "  (26).    *'  By  eitil  lame^  I  understand  the  laws  that  men  are  therefbcv 
bound  io  observe,  because  they  are  members,  not  of  this  or  that  common- 
wealth in  particular,  but  of  a  commonwealth."    ''Civil  Jaw  is  to  every 
subject,  those  rules  which  the  commonwealth  hath  commanded  him,  by 
word,  writing,  or  other  sufficient  sign  of  the  will,  to  make  uae  of  for  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong ;  tlMt  is  to  say,  of  whst  ia  contrary  and 
what  is  not  contrary  to  the  rule."     '*  Law  was  brought  into  the  world  for 
nothbg  else  but  to  limit  the  natural  liberty  of  particular  men,  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  might  not  hurt,  but  assist  one  another,  and  join  together 
against  a  common  enemy."     *'  The  legislator  is  he,  not  by  wboae  authority 
the  laws  were  first  made,  but  bv  whose  auihonty  they  now  continue  to  be 
laws."     '*  All  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  have  their  authority  and  force 
from  the  will  of  the  commonwealth."     "  The  two  arms  of  a  commonwealth 
are  force  and  justice ;  the  first  whereof  is  in  the  king  ;  the  other  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament."    '*  Law  made,  if  not  also  made  known,  ia 
no  law."     **  Nothing  is  law  where  the  legislator  cannot  be  known,     ihere 
is,  therefore,  requisite  not  only  a  declaration  of  the  law,  but  also  sufficient 
signs  of  the  author  and  authority  by  which  all  laws  are  sufficiently  venfied ; 
verified  I  say,  not  authorized  ;  for  the  verification  is  but  the  tesdmooy  and 
record,  not  the  authority  of  the  law.    The  law  is  verified  (1)  by  the  subor- 
dinate jud^e;  (2)  by  the  public  registers ;  (8)  by  letters  patent  and  public 
seal."     '*  The  interpretation  of  the  law  dependetb  on  the  sovereign  power. 
All  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  have  need  of  interpretation." 

*'  Of  Crimes,  Excuses,  and  Extenuations  (28).  A.  sin  is  not  only  a  trans- 
gression of  a  law,  but  also  any  contempt  of  the  legislator.  For  such  con- 
tempt is  a  breach  of  all  bis  laws  at  once."  *'  A  crime  is  a  sin  consisting  in 
the  committing,  by  deeil  or  word,  of  that  which  tKe  bw  forbiddeth,  or  the 
omission  of  what  it  hath  commanded.  So  every  crime  is  a  sin ;  but  not 
ererj  sin  a  crime.    The  source  of  every  crime  is  some  d^eot  of  the  undor- 
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ttandioj^  ortome  error  in  reaaoning,  or  some  foddflu  feiw  of  the  pMeiont. 
Defect  in  the  underetanding  it  ignorMioei  in  reasoning,  erroneoos  opinion, 
i^gain,  ignorance  is  of  three  aorta ;  of  the  litir,  and  of  the  aofweign,  and  of 
the  peniUty."  **  No  law,  made  after  »  iaot  done,  oaa  aiake  it  a  orimew'* 
**  From  defect  in  reaaoning,  that  ia  to  aay,  from,  oror^  men  are  prone  to 
Tiolate  the  lawa  three  ways.  Slrat.  by  preanmption  of  false  pnnoiplsa  t 
Secondly,  hy  felae  teachers :  Thirdly,  by  erroneoos  infeienees  from  tnie> 
principles.*'  ''The  passions  most  frequently  are  the  causes  of  crime." 
"There  ii  a  f^ace,  not  only  for  excuse,  by  which  that  which  seemed  a 
crime  is  prored  to  be  none  at  all ;  but  idso  for  extenuation,  by  which  the 
crime  that  seemed  great  is  made  less.**  **  The  same  crime,  when  the  ae* 
euaation  is  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  is  called  public  orime :  and 
when  in  the  name  of  a  pri? ate  man,  a  private  crime."  <<  Of  Punishment 
and  Rewards  (28).'*  **  A  punishment  is  an  eril  inflicted  by  publio  nnthority 
on  him  that  hath  done  or  omitted  that  which  is  judged  by  the  same  autho- 
rity to  be  a  transgression  of  the  law }  to  the  end  that  the  will  of  men  nu^ 
thereby  the  better  be  disposed  to  obedience."  "Beward  is  either  of 
gift,  or  by  contract  When  by  contract,  it  is  called  salary  and  wagesi 
which  is  benefit  due  for  aerrioe  performed  or  promised.*'  "Thus  much 
will  suffice  for  the  nature  of  punishment-  and  reward ;  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  nerres  and  tendops  that  more  the  limbs  and  joints  of  a  common- 
weslth. 

**  Hitherto  I  have  set  forth  the  nature  of  man,  whose  pride  and  ^her 
passions  haTe  compelled  him  to  submit  himself  to  goremment :  together 
with  the  great  power  of  his  goremor,  whom  I  compared  to  leriathan, 
taking  that  comparison  out  of  tite  two  last  yeraee  of  th«  forty-firat  chapter 
of  Job;  where  God,  having  aet  forth  the  great  power  of  lemthan,  calleth 
him  king  of  the  proud.  There  ia  nothing,  saith  he,  on  earth  to  be  com- 
pared with  him.  He  is  made  so  as  not  to  be  afraid.  He  seeth  every  high 
thing  b^w  him ;  and  is  king  of  all  the  children  of  pride.  But  because  he 
is  mortal,  and  subject  to  decay,  as  all  other  earthly  creatures  are ;  and 
because  there  is  that  in  heaven,  though  not  on  earth,  that  he  should  stand 
m  fear  o^  Mid  whose  lawa  he  ought  to  obey,  I  ahall  in  the  next  following 
chapters  speak  of  his  diseases  and  the  causes  of  his  mortality ;  and  of  what 
laws  of  nature  he  is  bound  to  obey."  *'  Of  thoee  things  that  tend  to  the 
Dissolution  of  a  Commonwealth  "  (29).  **  Though  nothing  can  be  immortal 
which  mortals  make ;  yet  commonwealths,  by  the  nature  of  their  instttu- 
tton,  are  designed  to  live  as  long  as  mankind,  or  as  the  laws  of  nature,  or  as 
justice  itself,  which  gives  them  life.  Among  the  infirmities,  therefore,  of  a 
commonwealth,  I  will  reckon,  1st,  That  a  man,  to  obtain  a  kingdom,  is 
icmetimes  content  with  leas  power  than  to  the  peace  and  defence  of  the 
commonwealth  is  necessarily  required ;  2nd,  The  poison  of  seditious  doc- 
trines, whereof  one  i^.  That  every  private  man  is  judge  of  good  and  evil 
actions.  Another  doctrine  repugnant  to  civil  society  is,  3rd,  That  whatao- 
ever  a  man  does  against  his  conscience  is  sin.  But  it  hath  been  commonly 
taught  that  feith  and  sanctity  are  not  to  be  attained  by  study  and  reason, 
but  by  sapematural  inapiration,  or  infusion.  Which  granted,.!  see  not 
why  any  man  should  take  the  law  of  his  country,  rather  tban  his  own  in- 
spiration, for  the  rule  of  his  action.  A  4th  opinion  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  a  commonwealth  is  this,  that  he  that  bath  the  sovereign  power 
is  auhject  to  the  civil  laws.  A  5th  doctrine  that  tendeth  to  the  di^aolution 
^  a  eommonwealth  is,  that  every  private  man  has  an  absolute  propriety  in 
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i»tiii»,tbat  Om  •oyqwigB  power  aiftj  be  dividid.'*  <«  There  are  Abo  tin* 
Unnk  there  aagr  he  nore  eovereigne  thm  one  ia  »  oomrnooweiMi,  mad  eet 
vp  »  enprenuwy  egriiit  the  eovereigB^;  eeaooe  egatnet  Uwe;  ad  » 
gboedTautfaenfyegMMttheeiTiL''  ^'Of  tbeOfioeof  theSofereignrepra- 
ioitetrfe*'  (80).  "^Piaottoeof  tbeeoferagBfbeitaBooen^oreosieemUj, 
eoneisteth  im  the  ead  for  wbkh  he  wae  tmeted  with  the  tovenigii  powers 
daaielj,  the  piuemetien  of  tefcty  of  the  peopte.  By  iifet j  here  is  not 
BMent  a  here  uiueei  lition,  but  aleo  ell  other  eonteotmente  of  Ufe  whieh 
ewtry  maa  bj  lavfal  iadoetiT,  withoat  daiyiier  or  hurt  to  the  eominoB- 
weahh,  ehall  moqoiaf  to  hkneelf.  Thk  rfioold  be  done,  not  bj  care  appfod 
to  indmdvab  tether  than  their  proteetion  from  injoriei,  when  they  ahaU 

"ice  eoBtaiaed  in  pnbfio  inetroetioii, 
the  Baldng  and  eieonting  of  good 


cooipUin;  but  by  a  geiier»l  providence  < 
both  of  doetrina  and  uiaaiuhj  ?  and  in  thi 
lawa,  to  whidi  iD^Bvidoat  pereoae  may 


pereoae  mey  appfy  their  own  caeee."  ''It 
bekmgeth  alao  to  the  oAoe  of  the  sorereign  to  make  a  right  applioation  of 
paniehmente  aad  rawards.**  ^  Tb&  eorereicn  ie  to  cheoee  good  eoua- 
eettora ;  I  laean  aaeh  vhaee  adrice  he  ie  to  tue  in  the  gorcrament  of  the 
aa«moDweelth.**  **  Srery  eoeereign  hath  the  eeaie  right  in  proeuring  the 
nfety  of  hie  people  that  any  paitioahir  man  cin  haTe  in  proenriBg  the 
eafety  of  hie  own  body.  Of  the  kingdom  of  €k>d,  ae  King  of  kinge,  aod  ae 
King  aUo  of  a  peooliar  people,  I  eb^  ipeak  in  the  reet  of  thia  diaooareeu"* 
*«Ofth(tKingdo«iofGodbyVatare"  (81).  ** There  waate only, for  ttie entire 
knowledge  m  eml  dntf,  to  know  whi^  are  thoeolawa  of  God.  And  aeelng 
the  kaowledffe  of  idl  law  dependeth  on  the  knowledge  of  tiie  sorereiga 
power,  I  thiSi  eay  aomeifaiBg  in  that  windi  foUoweth  <^  the  kiagdoiB  of 
Qod.*'  «*  Whether  mea  will  or  will  not,  they  mnet  be  enbjeot  alwaja  to 
dtriae  power.  They,  therefore,  that  bdiere  there  ie  a  €hxi  that  goterneth 
the  world,  and  hath  given  preoepte,  and  propounded  rewarde  and  pumab- 
ments  to  maakindi  are  Qod'e  eubjecte ;  aU  the  reet  are  to  be  underwood  ae 
eaeniee/*  **  Ood  dedaceth  Hie  lawa  three  waye ;  by  the  diotatee  of  natoral 
FBOfon,  by  rerdatian,  aod  by  the  voice  of  eome  man,  to  whom,  fay  the 
operation  of  miraclee.  He  procureth  credit  with  the  reet.  From  heaoe 
there  ariteth  a  triple  word  of  God— rational,  eennble,  and  prophetio :  to 
which  conreepoadelh  a  triple  heariog ;  right  reaeon,  eenee  eupematarai,  aad 
foith.  There  ma^  be  attributed  to  God  a  twofold  kingdom :  natural  and 
prophetic "  "The  right  of  aflicting  men  at  his  pleasmre  belongeth  aaia- 
rally  to  God  Almighty  i  not  as  Creator  and  gracious,  but  ae  omnipoteDi.** 
''The  dirine  lawa  are  equity,  justice,  mercy,  humility,  and  the  reet  of  ^o 
moral  virtues."  "  Honour  coasisteth  in  the  inward  thought  aad  opiaion  of 
the  power  and  goodaees  of  another ;  and  therefore  to  honour  €K)d  ie  to 
think  as  highly  of  His  power  and  goodness  as  is  possible.  And  of  that 
opinion,  the  external  signs  i^^[)earing  in  the  words  and  actions  of  men  are 
called  worship.  "  There  is  a  public  and  a  private  worship.  Public  is  the 
worship  that  a  ooauaonwealth  performeth  as  one  person.  Private  is  that 
which  a  private  peraoa  exhibiteth.  Public,  in  respect  of  the  wh<^  com- 
monwealth, is  £ree ;  but  in  respect  of  particular  men  it  is  not  so.  Private 
is  in  secret  free ;  but  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude  it  is  never  withovrt  soaM 
restraint,  either  from  the  laws  or  from  the  opinion  of  men,  which  is  oon- 
traiy  to  the  nature  of  liberty.*'  "Seeing  a  commonwealth  is  but  oao 
person,  it  ought  also  to  exhibit  to  God  but  one  wonhip ;  which  then  hk 
doth  when  it  oomaiaadeth  it  to  be  exhibited  by  private  mea  pabliely^ 
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And  this  is  public  worship,  the  property  whereof  is  to  be  uniform.*' 
**  That  which  is  said  in  Scripture,  It  is  better  to  obey  GK>d  than  man,  hath 
plaoe  in  the  kingdom  of  6h>d  by  pact,  and  not  by  nature."  ''There  is  no 
action  of  man  in  this  life  that  is  not  the  bagimiinff  of  so  long  a  chain  of 
oonseqnenoes  as  no  human  providence  is  high  enough  to  gire  a  man  a  pro- 
sp«et  to  the  end.  And  in  this  chain  there  are  linked  together  both  pleasing 
and  unpleasing  erents ;  in  such  manner  as  he  that  will  do  anything  for  his 
pleasure  must  engage  himself  to  suffer  all  the  pains  annexed  to  it ;  and 
these  pains  are  the  natural  punishments  of  those  actions  which  are  the 
beginning  of  more  harm  than  good.*'  **  I  hope  that,  one  time  or  other, 
this  writing  of  mine  may  fall  into  a  soTereign  who  will  consider  it  himself 
(for  it  is  £ort,  and,  I  think,  clear)  without  the  help  of  any  interested  or 
envious  interpreter;  and  by  the  exercise  of  entire  sorereignty,  in  protecting 
the  public  teaching  of  it,  oonyert  this  truth  of  speculation  into  the  utility 
of  practJce." 

Xbus  far  prooeedeth  Fart  ii.  of  '*  Leyiathan,"  whioh  extends  in  Moles* 
worth's  edition  to  upwards  of  200  paffes.  Brief  as  our  epitome  is,  we  be- 
liere  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  uir  abstract  of  the  author's  opinions, 
nnnaixed  with  any  foreign  matter.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  anal  v  tie 
index  of  his  opiniena,  and  presents  probably  as  mueh  as  any  one  would  be 
able  to  remember  after  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  ori|;inaL  On  a  future 
opportnnity  we  intend  to  complete  our  analysis  by  givmg  a  oonoise  outiine 
of  Part  iii.,  which,  however,  as  it  occupies  upwards  of  880  pages,  we  muat 
-wery  materially  if  not  arbitrarily  condense.  Meantime  we  leave  our  readers 
to  oonsider  the  system  of  *' C<Mnmonwealth  "  presented  by  Hobbes  to  the 
aukjecta  of  Oharles,  sorereign  deJMre^  and  of  Cromwell,  soraMign  d^faoio, 
■al65U 


Skakbsbbx.— "The  meacreness  of  Shakspere's  biography,  that  stand- 
ing wonder  when  contrasted  with  the  fulness  of  the  accounts  that  hare 
oosxie  down  to  ut  of  his  less  gifted  contemporaries,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  erenness  of  his  temperament  and  the  simplicity  of  his  life. 
If  be  had  been  ambitious  or  eccentric,  an  innovator  or  a  brawler;  if  he  had 
believed  that  his  position  was  inferior  to  his  deserts,  and  had  therefore 
ftriven  to  force  himself  into  notice  by  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  a  great 
man,  or  br  meddling  with  the  political  or  rel^^us  squabbles  of  the  day, 
there  would  have  hem.  something  to  tell  about  him,  some  striking  inoidenta 
to  record,  some  failures  or  successes  to  ohroniole.  As  it  was  he  left  no- 
tiiing  but  his  plays  and  his  name  behind  him.  All  that  we  know  of  his 
kiatory  can  be  told  in  a  dneia  words,  and  we  must  inSet  his  ohacaoter  from 
faia  works,  in  which  he  says  nothing  about  himself.  He  oame  to  London  a 
pcainilnmi  bi^,  wrote  his  dramas  and  acted  in  them,  lived  quietly  bat  joy- 
ooaly,  smasssd  a  eompetency,  retired  to  his  native  place,  bought  lands,  and 
died  an  honest  and  unpvetending  burgher  of  Stratfoid.  There  was  nothing 
obtmaive  in  his  ohavaoter  or  his  life,  and  consequently  so  little  is  known  of 
either,  that  the  Wolfs  and  Heynes  of  a  future  generation  will  probably  deny 
hia  personality,  as  they  now  do  that  of  Homer.  Bat  what  copious^acfcounta 
we  have  of  tlieroiaterous,  conceited,  and  quarrelsome  Ben  Jonsonl  '•— iTor^ 
American  Review  on  LoweWt  Poemit  Jjm'U,  1S48,  p.  464. 
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OUGHT  THK   SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  BE 
DISCONTINUED  P 

JLFFIBMATITB  ABTIOLB. — I. 

"Thb  principle  which  regulates  the  existing  social  relations  betvetn 
the  two  sexes—  tlic  legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other — is  wrong 
in  it»elf,  and  now  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  human  improveinent ;  snd 
it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  admitting  no 
power  or  priTilege  on  ooe  side,  nor  disability  on  the  other.** — J,  8.  iUU. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  in  which,  with  eren  the  smallest  ap- 
proach to  truth,  it  could  be  said — 

**  Man's  love  is,  of  man's  life,  a  thing  apart  { 
*Tis  woman's  whole  existence." 

CircamBtancea  have  entirely  changed  the  fashion  of  the  wwld. 
Woman  was  in  its  earlier  ages  a  toy  and  a  plaything  for  man's 
Toluptoous  hours,  a  sport  and  a  ministrant  to  his  passionate 
delights.    Concubinage  and  bondas:e  were  nearly  akin,  and  ririle 

t'ealousy  guarded  the  objects,  not  of  the  love,  but  the  lusts  of  men, 
>j  sequestrated  living  and  concealment.  By  and  by  the  coarse 
and  progress  of  life  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  ideas  of  chifalijt 
and  the  exterior  forms  of  respect  for  women  and  protection  to 
her  chastity  were  agreed  upon.  That  it  should  erer  have  been  a 
point  of  knighthood  to  defend  female  innocence  and  protect  TirKinity 
shows  how  far  society  had  become  degraded  and  aebased  hj  con- 
founding the  best  delights  of  life  with  bestiality  of  practical  inter- 
course. 

We  know  from  the  books  of  chivalry  that  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  were  exoef  dingly  Ticious,  and  that  the  usage  to  which  woman 
was  exposed  was  singularly  vile.  Not  only  rapine,  but  ravishment 
were  ccnstant  consequents  of  war,  and  the  crimes  of  rape  and  ont- 
raice  were  frequent,  while  the  purity  of  the  female  sex  and  the 
ch&stity  of  the  male  were  matters  of  much  scoffing  and  scurrility. 
The  social  condition  of  women,  even  in  ages  neajrer  to.  our  own 
time,  was  a  sad  one.  We  learn  from  onr  literature,  which  is.  per- 
haps, even  purer  than  that  of  any  other  land,  how  flagrantly  low 
was  the  estimate  of  women  entertained  by  our  ancestors.  That 
mirror  of  each  age,  the  stage,  gives  the  impression  that  the  relitions 
of  the  sexes  were  very  depraved ;  and,  if  we  dare  credit  our  early 
noyels,  the  country  was  not  much  less  vile  than  the  town  in  thn 
respect.  There  is,  ih  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  sex,  no 
honesty  in  msn  nor  woman  neither,  according  to  the  teatimony  of 
the  stage  of  Congrere,  Yanburgh,  and  Wycherley,  and  ttie  novels 
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of  Behn  and  Field inf^—eren  Bicbard eon's  "  Pamela,  or  Virtue 
Bewarded,"  la  calculated  to  Rive  a  very  sorry  impression  of  the 
purest  of  those  who  held  their  course  through  the  prurient  paths 
of  intri^e  in  which  the  amtisements  of  genteel  life  consisted. 
Women  have  been  alternately  the  idols  and  the  dupes,  the  trait* 
resses  and  the  avenxers  of  the  moral  condition  in  which  the 
CQstoms  of  society  placed  her.  Deception  was  called  gallantry,  and 
the  rilest  stratagems  of  every  sort  were  had  recourse  to,  that  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  should  be  such  as  to  make  women  dependent, 
submissive,  and  suffering.  Even  now  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  the 
revelations  of  our  various  courts,  that  social  life,  though  becoming 
gradually  purer,  has  not  by  any  means  attained  to  that  state  in 
which  its  members  could  be  complimented  on  being  the  salt  of  the 
earth ;  or  else  in  a  great  many  instances  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  in  which  the  law  must  step  in  to 
equalize  the  guilt  of  the  sexes,  and  protect  alike  from  seduction 
and  blandishment,  and  to  do  this  must  equalize  the  rights  of  the 
sexes  and  the  conditions  of  the  sexes,  so  that  no  mere  subordination 
shall  have  place ;  but  that  the  person,  property,  good  name,  pro- 
spects, prosperity,  and  estate  or  women  shall  be  as  carefully  and 
thoroughly  protected  and  defended  by  the  law  as  those  of  men. 
The  customs  of  society,  too,  must  be  so  re-arranged  and  settled  as 
to  bring  the  riAs  and  the  privileges  of  both  sexes  nearer  to  a  par  ; 
and  the  idea  of  partnership  with  full  rights  and  equal  status  shall 
be  granted  and  given  to  the,  at  present,  too  much  subjugated  half 
of  humanity. 

The  ideas  of  orime  and  criminality  in  the  sexes  must  be  adjusted 
on  a  fairer  platform,  and  the  legal  protection  given  to  each  must  no 
longer  be  that  of  prescription,  but  of  justice  and  equity.  Senti* 
ment  need  not  in  the  least  be  abolished  or  weakened  bv  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  of  men  and  women  on  such  a  basis  as  shall 
preserve  and  improve,  promote  and  increase  the  purity  of  each. 

We  affirm,  first,  that  marriage  ought  to  be  a  relation  of  perfect 
equality — equality  of  rights,  privileges,  retponsibilities,  and  re- 
quirements :  that  there  should  be  no  subjection  except  such  as  is 
mutual  and  in  just  counterpoise;  that  there  should  be  a  deletion 
from  the  form  for  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony  of  the  promise 
compelled  from  the  woman  to  obey  and  server  and  a  substitution  on 
her  part  of  the  same  promise  only  as  that  to  be  made  by  the  man, 
to  love,  comfort,  honour,  and  keep.  Only  in  this  can  the  troth- 
plight  of  the  married  life  be  ju«t  or  justified.  The  woman,  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  pact,  undertakes  a  most  serious  and  onerous  duty 
— a  du^  on  which  the  continuance  of  the  world  depends.  This, 
of  itself  should  give  her  a  claim  to  the  favour  rather  than  the 
tyranny  of  the  law.  If  she  is  to  undertake  "  the  procreation  of 
children"  for  the  family  and  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
society  and  of  the  Church,  she  ought  certainly  not  to  be  subjected 
by  the  Church  and  by  society  to  servitude  and  obedience ;  rather 
ought  the  to  be  rewarded  for  her  labour  of  love  by  the  most  sure 
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proteetiont  and  most  oaotiout  provif ioDt  agmnst  anj  flight,  hurt, 
daou^e,  or  iojury.  Being,  in  fact,  80  mucli  more  bound  by  natuie 
and  the  requirements  of  the  family  and  civil  aerrice  she  under- 
takes, ahe  ought  to  baye  her  burden  equalised  by  the  hatband 
being  weighted  with  due  and  requisite  coTenants  to  guard  and 
oomrort,  provide  and  tend  her.  Wifehood  should  be  recognised  at 
a  relation  of  family  and  social  equality,  but  motherhood  should  be 
regarded  aa  giving  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights  justly  pro^rtioned 
to  the  burden  and  the  care,  the  responsibility  and  the  risk.  Mo- 
therhood ought  in  all  cases  to  involve  the  father— putative  or  real 
•—in  proper  and  just  providence  for  the  care  of  the  mother  and  the 
aecunty  of  the  child,  and  any  one  who  flatters,  deceives,  practices 
on  innocence,  or  bribes,  entices,  or  procures  any  one  to  undertake. 
the  risk  and  responsibility  of  motherhood  without  proper  Kuaran- 
ieea  for  Uie  care  of  the  mother  and  the  protection  of  the  offspring, 
ought  to  be  treated  as  a  traitor  to  society,  an  enemy  to  civil  life, 
and  receive  ike  reward  justly  due  to  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond. 

To  <^tain  enjoyment  under  false  pretences  is  much  worse  than 
to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences ;  to  forge  on  a  young  spirit 
the  fetters  of  fornication,  and  to  lay  upon  a  lira  the  burden  of  the 
birth  and  rearing  of  a  child,  is  worse  than  to  trespass  on  propertf, 
or  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  game ;  and  no  law  can  be  too  severe 
which  enforces,  in  ail  cases,  tbe  proper  performance  of  the  duties 
involved  in  fatherhood  towards  ootn  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
aeandal  to  our  civilization  that  the  laws  of  affiliation  and  marriage 
ahould  be  so  basely  grounded  on  the  subjection  of  woman  to  the 
paina  and  penalties  of  nature,  to  the  unjust  laws  of  marital 
supremacy,  or  to  the  scathe  and  scorn  of  the  usages  of  society. 
The  pressure  of  tbe  law  and  of  social  usage  is  all  against  the  one 
party,  who,  by  the  very  doom  of  nature,  is  exposed  to  pain  and  risk, 
and  is  all  in  favour  of  the  party  who  is  lignt  of  foot  and  vile  of 
eonscience.  The  physical  relations  of  the  sexes  ought  to  be  settled 
upon  the  principles  of  equity ;  and  if  woman  is  oy  nature  *'  the 


weaker  vessel,"  then  let  her,  by  the  justice  of  the  law,  be  made 
strong  by  the  protection  it  aflbrds ;  and  cause  the  scandal  of  the 
subjection  of  women  to  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  to 
oease  in  our  land. 

The  abolition  of  the  disabilities  of  women  in  the  married  state  is 
ui^Kently  demanded.  As  things  are  at  present,  a  woman  is  not 
miatresB  of  her  own  person,  and  cannot  refuse  to  place  heraelf  at 
the  disposal  of  ber  husband  if  he  chooses  to  force  and  enforce  his 
will,  wish,  or  desire— without  regard  to  her  pain,  distress,  dislike, 
or  prudential  desire.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  concourse  ought 
to  be  the  result  of  mutual  regard,  and  not  a  forced  and  forcible 
•elf-grat  ideation . 

Again,  the  equity  of  life  demanda  that  the  peraonal  property  of  a 
woman  should  be  at  her  own  disposal,  and  not,  as  it  ia  now,  usable 
at  the  husband's  pleasure  irrespective  of  her  wishes.  H^  justice 
of  the  ease  demanda  that  free  contract  alone  should  be  the  means 
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by  which  Uie  use  and  diipotal  of  ker  money  ihould  pats  from  a 
▼ife  to  her  hnsband :  and  thia  ought  to  be  apecially  guarded  by  the 
proyiaion  that  the  husband  performs  his  duties  as  a  husband  and  a 
lovseholder,  as  it  not  un  frequently  happens  that  a  Tile  husband 
VMeB  his  wife*s  meuis  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  licentiousness. 
This  again  suggests  that  the  relations  of  the  bctcs  with  regard  to 
diroree  ought  to  be  equalized ;  at  present,  proyed  adultery,  eren  in 
a  single  case,  makes  the  wife  liable  to  diyorce ;  but  continuous 
adolCery  on  the  part  of  a  husband,  unless  accompanied  by  personal 
isnielty  habitually  exercised  towards  the  wife,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
|;roiind  of  diyoroe.  This  is  eminently  unjust,  as  well  as  sociallj 
ujuriouf .  According  to  our  forms  of  life,  men  ha?e  larger  oppor- 
tanicies  for  being  unchaste  without  discoyery  than  women,  and  yet 
the  criminality,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  winked  at  on  his  side  and 
aererely  dealt  with  on  hers.  Besides,  the  social  stain  on  the  woman 
is  made  indelible,  while  to  the  man  it  often  adds  only  a  little  in- 
crease of  fascination,  as  eyery  woman  fancies  that  eyen  out  of  this 
nettle  danger,  she  can  pluck  the  flower  in  safety. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  subjection  of  women  in  social 
life  abonld  be  discontinued. 

Social  life  ought  to  be  a  life  of  companionship.  Equal  rights 
and  just  laws  should  goyem  it.  In  social  life,  howeyer,  there  are 
eonslaot  inyersions  of  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  fair  play. 
Women  are  neither  fairly  educated  nor  justly  trained  in  com* 
pariaon  with  men.  In  the  family  they  are  almost  always  regarded 
aa  the  boni  slayes  and  natural  drudges  of  the  boy-brotherhood,  who, 
seeing  the  mastery  exercised  by  the  father  oyer  the  mother,  re- 
enact  it  with  all  the  added  tyranny  of  the  nature  of  boys  upon  tlieir 
slaters.  In  the  social  circle,  though  outwardly  treated  with  defer* 
enee,  there  is  a  constant  warfare  of  ingenuity  exercised  against 
them  by  men  to  withdraw  them  from  the  right  path ;  and  social 
life  ought  as  rigidly  to  be  guarded  against  conspiracy  to  defraud 
w<Mnen  as  commercial  life  is  guarded  against  conspiracy  to  defraud 
or  oyerreach  dealers  in  goods.  Why  should  embezzlement,  force, 
fraud,  or  wilful  imposition  be  punishable  with  seyerity  when  they 
are  concerned  with  money,  and  not  when  they  regard  chastity? 
Whj  should  it  be  crime  to  take  in  a  merchant  and  only  gallantry 
to  Mguile  and  betrajr  a  woman  P  Why  should  hypocrisy,  decep- 
tion, and  heifftless  yioe  be  gilded  oyer  with  the  fine  names  of 
pleaanre,  gallantry,  and  intrigue ;  or  glozed  over  by  the  Frenchified 
terms  of  liaisaih  uberl^nage,  &e.  P  One  who  steals  the  good  name, 
the  ehastity,  and  the  happiness  of  a  woman,  is  a  thief  of  a  deeper 
and  more  flagrant  dye  than  deyils  have  a  name  for.  This  must  not 
only  be  recognised,  but  acted  on  in  the  customs  of  society  before 
life  can  be  pure  and  humanity  happy. 

Besides,  the  style  of  treatment  towards  women  does  not  end 
eren  with  this  yile  conduct.  Men  liaye  got  the  idea  that  women 
enght  to  haye  no  manner  of  fair  play,  eyen  in  social  life.  It  hat 
beni  ruled  that  a  married  woman  cannot  conduct  business  for  her* 
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self  or  by  herself,  and  it  nofe  niifrequently  happens  ihit  tbe 
af^enti  in  whom  the  is  compelled  to  trust  hsTe  the  same  ideas  re- 
garding honesty  in  business  with  women,  as  the  generality  of  m» 
haTe  in  regard  to  honesty  of  dealing  in  the  matter  of  sex.  Single 
women  are  often  the  objects  of  plunder  by  trickery  and  fraud. 
Widows  and  orphans  have  often  to  suffer  from  man's  deprafcd 
ideas  on  honesty  towards  women. 

The  subjection  of  women  in  ciril  life  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

In  the  eve  of  the  law  every  citizen  ought  to  be  equsl ;  law  ii 
agreed  to  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  stroni;;  butst 
regards  women,  law  has  been  framed  by  the  strong  against  tiie 
weak.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law  that  no  one  should  benefit  by  bis  own 
fraud,  but  the  law — being  man-made — provides  no  form  for  emaa- 
dpstion  for  woman  from  the  tyranny  of  the  law  which  has  been 

1>ut  in  force  against  her.  On  this  account  we  claim  that  women,  so 
ong  as  they  are  not  reprenented — as  married  and  having  a  head  to 
their  household — ouitht  to  be  represented  and  should  have  full  share 
in  the  election  of  poor-law  guardians,  magistrates,  members  of 
parliament,  and  all  other  persons  who  are  elected  by  the  voices  of 
the  people.  We  say,  so  be  it,  to  the  proposal  that  "  whatever  are 
the  limits  or  conditions  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  franchise, 
(naunicipal  or  parliamentary)  let  them  operate  freely  and  impar- 
tially, without  interference  or  misdirection ;  make  no  exceptiooi, 
bestow  the  suffrage  on  man  or  woman  on  equal  terms,  whatever 
the  qualifications  may  be  on  which  you  make  the  coneeasioaor 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  to  depend."  Then  women  may  hare 
a  chance  of  practising  self-pro  taction. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  necessary  tljan  any  form  else  that  the  subjec- 
tion of  women  to  eccle>«ia8lieal  rule  or  law  should  be  difKM>ntinued. 
Women  nre  said  to  be  much  guided  and  ruled  by  their  senti- 
ments or  affections,  and  th««  church  has  made  a  great  point  of 
keeping:  them  in  bondage.  I  do  not  wonder  much  at  a  celibate 
clergy  endeavouring  to  entrap  silly  women  into  convents  and  ntm- 
neries,  a««  well  as  keeping  their  eye  upon  those  who  had  yielded 
their  chastity.  But  I  do  marvel  that  in  Protestant  countries  so 
much  influence  should  be  exercrs^d  by  parsons  over  women.  This 
is,  of  course,  only  a  remnsnt  of  the  traditionary  submisaion  felt  in 
the  days  when  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  But  it  exerts  a  strong  influence  yet.  In 
many  cases  spiritual  advisers  have  become  a  necessity  to  wwnen, 
Mid  the  present  spread  of  the  confeesional,  and  the  present  agita- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  sisterhoods,  implies  a  stupid  and  insipid 
submissiveness  to  clerical  rule.  From  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
probably  it  arises  that  the  clergy  have  always  been  those  who 
intermeddled  most  with  the  family  life  of  tbe  world,  and  have 
sought  to  bear  rule  in  it.  They  have  endeavoured  to  preas 
unnatural  restrictions  on  the  possibilities  of  marriage,  and  they 
have  hung  tables  of  affinity  in  ferrorem  before  the  minds  of  the 
people.    Again,  they  have  interfered  with  and  almost  extinguished 
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tiie  free  and  rrolieaonie  exeroive  of  life  in  the  gtaaen  of  the  oonntrj, 
and  made  it  almont  a  neceMity  to  conduct  matrimoaial  negoiiatioaa 
in  secret ;  while  in  the  mana^rement,  or  rather  mia-manaf^ement, 
of  children  they  hare  taken  an  actiTe  part.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  exercise  of  priestly  power^and  at  far  at  this  is  concerned, 
'•  new  presbyter  is  bat  old  priest  writ  large  " — orer  women,  ought 
to  be  diminished.  This  may  easily  be  done  bj  the  culture  of 
women,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  know  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
sanctity  in  any  human  priest.  Then  they  would  attain  to  inde- 
pendence. 

Our  affirmation  is  that  the  subjection  of  women  ought  to  be 
discontinued  in  indiridual,  family,  social,  political  and  eeolesiastical 
life.  That  equality,  as  far  as  possible,  and  juttiee  should  be  pro- 
claimed, and  that  the  freedom  and  independence  of  women  should 
now  follow  on  the  freedom  of  nations,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the  slare.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  women  is  the  groat  want  now  to  a  regenerated  earth,  and 
genuine  home  and  social  life.  L.  A.  J. 

KEGATIVE    ABTICLB.— I. 

"  Tlie  Head  of  ereiy  man  ii  Chritt ;  and  the  Head  of  tlie  woman  it  the 
man,  and  the  Head  of  Christ  is  Qod ; — for  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman, 
but  the  woman  of  the  man ;  neither  wa*  the  man  created  for  the  woman, 
bat  the  woman  for  the  man.** — St.  Paul, 

A  OR  AVE  question,  truly !  Is  history  to  be  rerersed  and  is  nature 
to  be  changed ;  is  the  mode  of  life  which  humanity  has  led  for  all 
the  ages  or  the  past,  a  mistake  and  a  blunder?  Haye  we  grown 
80  wise  that  we  can  defy  facts  and  set  Scripture  at  nought  P  **  The 
Subjection  of  Women"  is  not  only  the  condition  of  her  happiness, 
but  of  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Equality  in  value  of  nature  she 
may  be  granted  to  possess,  equality  of  culture  she  may  be  entitled 
to  demand,  equality  of  inBuence  she  may  be  encouraged  to  aspire 
to,  but  she  must  cease  to  be  woman  before  she  can  secure  such  an 
emancipation  as  will  free  her  from  the  need  of  subjection.  The 
Tery  nature  of  human  life,  the  very  facts  of  all  life,  concur  in  showing 
that  the  female  must  be  subject  to  the  male,  or  the  entire  system  of 
existence  roust  be  altered.  Subjection  there  must  be,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  protection ;  in  order  that  the  fierce  rivalry  of  existence 
may  not  interfere  with  all  that  is  sacred  and  precious  in  home  and 
in  marriage.  Unless  sex  and  the  physical  organisation  of  the  animal 
frame  can  be  annulled,  unless  marriage  and  its  duties  can  be  abro- 
gated, and  unless  family  life  is  to  be  made  of  none  effect,  we  do  not 
see  how  the  subjection  of  women  can  be  discontinued.  Being  on 
the  side  of  Nature,  therefore,  we  find  the  negative  to  be  irrefragable. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  know  on  what  principles  this  question  is  to  be 
argued ;  though  I  have  read  not  a  few  of  the  productions  of  the 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  women,  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  believing 
that  they  have  reason  on  their  side.    It  appears  to  me  that  sooiely 
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hM  attained  its  natural  condition  in  the  anangjaments  which  hate 
been  made»  among  all  the  nations,  within  the  matorio  period  of  ^ 
•abjection,  at  it  is  oaUed,  of  woinen ;  that  ii,  that  in  the  matter  of 
home-life,  the  woman,  aa  mother,  sitter,  daughter,  Ac.,  ahosid  be 
eared  for  nnd  aided,  adrised  and  provided  for,  regulated  and  cob- 
■idered,  bj  thote  who  occupy  the  legal  gaardianthip  over  her ;  thouU 
be  a  keeper  at  home  and  pay  regard  to  the  pecatiaritiet  of  tocie^ 
in  such  a  manner  at  her  tex  demandt.  It  it  tcarcely  poetibk,  kaa 
thit  state  of  thingt  not  been  natural,  that  it  could  haye  grown  op, 
endured  and  been  endured  so  long,  show  itself  so  widely  m 
all  stages  of  cirilisation,  and  commend  itself  to  the  ideas,  feelmgi, 
and  reouirements  both  of  men  and  women.  Not  that  I  r^ard  toe 
state  of  woman  as  resUy  one  of  subjection.  I  look  upon  ciTilisatiaa 
as  a  condition  of  interdependence ;  and  I  beliere  toaA,  if  in  sone 
things  women  are  subject  to  men,  in  others  men  are  subject  te 
women.  However,  as  the  condition  of  woman,  as  she  is,  is  now 
known  by  the  takingly-fallacious  epithet  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has 
affixed  to  it,  we  must,  we  presume,  consider  it  as  the  **  subjectioB 
of  women"  mentioned  and  meant  in  this  debate.  Mrs.  Mill  has 
written  eloquently,  elaborately,  and  well  on  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  ;  and  Charles  Anthony,  jun.,  has  published  k  w<»^  on 
**  The  Social  and  Political  Dependence  of  Women,"  taking  the  same 
▼iews  and  expressing  the  same  opinions.  Emily  Faithfuil  and  the 
Victorians  hare  advocated  the  widening  of  women's  sphere ;  and 
not  long  ago  a  very  creditable  statement  of  the  scTcral  parts  of  the 
ouestion  was  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
fiutler.  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Lady  Amberley  are  other  promoters  of 
women's  rights  snd  denouncers  of  women's  wrongs.  More  recenffy 
still,  a  great  hubbub  was  occssioned  on  Uns  topic  in  the  Universify 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  Professor  David  Masson,  one  of  the  moat 
advanced  politicians  of  our  times,  took  up  the  cause  of  women,  and 
said  some  able  and  many  rash  things  upon  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
only  a  part  of  which,  however,  bore  relation  to  the  discussion  now 
before  us,  which  seems  to  mean,  is  the  status  in  ^  defensible,  or 
ought  women  to  be  made  more  independent,  socially,  politically, 
and  morally,  than  they  are  P 

Against  the  argument  of  "  immemorial  precedent  and  universal 
practice,"  I  am  aware  that  it  jbmj  be — indeed,  has  been — sacd  that 
persecoti<Mi  for  religious  opinions,  slavery,  the  bondage  of  the  preaa, 
AC.,  have  equally  had  the  authority  of  law  and  usage  affirmed  on 
their  behalf.  That  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  superstition  lead 
men  to  adopt  many  things  as  irrefragably  right  wnich,  after  all, 
turn  out  to  be  preposterously  wrong,  we  shiul  not  seek  to  deny. 
But  the  reader  must  remark  that,  however  these  things  may  have 
been,  they  have  not  been  universaL  Slavery  justified  itself  by 
expediency,  but  it  was  never  so  universal  as  not  to  have  suggestions 
of  its  wrongness  patent  to  the  eye  and  heart.  Persecution  for  reli- 
^ous  opinions  has  prevailed,  but  even  that  has  been  exceptional 
in  the  worst  of  times.    The  press  as  a  registration  of  thought 
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■eemed  to  differ  in  its  perpetuity  from  speech,  and  henoe  was  for  a 
time  subjected  to  tyranny ;  but  erer  as  it  came  nearer  to  speech  in 
its  forms  and  transiency,  the  law  relaxed  its  hold.  Bat  there  were 
always  influences  at  work  to  set  literature  out  of  bonds.  What  the 
law  did  in  regard  to  tiiese  things  was  not  agreed  to  by  nature.  Chi 
the  contrary,  nature  opposed  them.  But  in  regard  to  the  subjection 
of  women,  that  has  been  uniyersal,  and  nature  affirms  not  only  its 
propriety  but  its  necessity,  and  in  this,  nature  is  an  unerring  guide. 
Women  who  fulfil  the  natural  functions  of  their  sex  are  neces- 
sarily liable  to  maoj  variations  in  health,  iDterruptions  of  the 
proper  eontinuity  of  attention  and  power  of  workinsr,  which  are 
essential  to  tilie  orderly  arrangements  of  occupations.  The  purpose 
of  their  being  is  such  as  to  preclude  them  from  the  dcToted  and 
omtinuous  pursuit  of  any  fixed  and  settled  employment,  the  steady 
day -after-day  routine  of  laborious  occupation.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  necessary  that  all  the  fixed,  regulated,  and  essential  business 
oC  the  world  should  be  done  by  men ;  and  those  occasional,  desul- 
tory duties  which  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  will  or  conve- 
nienoe— which  can  be  done,  as  it  were,  at  any  time,  have  been 
allotted  to  women.  This  involTes  their  relinquishment  of  all  the 
binding  and  obligatory  duties  which  require  strict  and  constant 
attendance,  continuous  attention  and  regularity  of  OTcrsight,  from 
sheer  physical  necessity.  Besides  this,  howcTcr,  the  business  of 
the  world  requires  to  be  done  in  a  sort  of  eyen- tempered,  calm 
way;  and  women  are  not  always  able  in  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  are,  however,  strictly  normal  with  them,  to  perform  the 
datiea  of  employments  which  demand  moral  serenity,  intellectual 
balance,  and  emotional  coolness.  On  this  account  they  are  unfitted 
tar  taking  an  independent  position  in  a  world  of  work,  thought, 
competition»  and  keen  encounter.  A  clear  perception  of  this  fact 
has  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  respectiye  spheres  of  male  and 
female  labour,  and  the  arrangement  of  male  and  female  life,  in 
tibe  manner  in  which  it  at  present  is  fixed—namely,  that  man 
shall  go  forth  to  his  labour  and  do  the  work  of  the  world,  giring 
fixed,  serious,  grave,  and  earnest  head  to  it,  as  the  means  of 
securing  the  comfort  of  home  and  providing  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  while  women  shall  engage  in  those  pursuits  which  fit  the 
inconstancy  of  her  physical  condition  and  are  ada]>ted  to  the 
leas  reliable  state  of  her  frame  and  emotions.  This  pairing  of  the 
two  sexes,  and  this  allocation  of  general  duties  and  responsibilities, 
has  the  guarantee  of  nature  for  its  propriety,  and  tne  common 
aoquiescence  in  it  as  right  gives  great  probability  to  the  opinion 
that  it;  is  weD-founded.  Man  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wage-earner, 
the  income-producer,  the  house-bond,  and  husband,  and  on  him  and 
on  his  efibrts  reliance  is  placed,  not  only  by  his  wife  but  his  nei|y^- 
bours,  for  the  maintaimng  of  a  creditable  position  in  the  station 
tile  family  occupies.  The  subjection  of  women  implied  in  this  is 
only  that  whicn  follows  everywhere  the  fact  of  proridence — the 
provider  is  the  master  and  fixes  the  terms ;  whoever  in  any  case  is 
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the  provider  is  the  master  or  higher  power,  and  makes  terms ;  tnd 
woman,  in  her  own  turn,  is  the  governing  spirit  when  she  is  the 
provider. 

But  it  will  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  we  have  been  speaking 
of  those  who  fulfil  their  normal  function  in  societj ;  whereas,  ia 
conseouenoe  of  the  condition  of  society  at  present,  a  Isri^e  propor- 
tion or  women  never  attain  to  that  state ;  and  that  as  a  fact,  even 
though  all  women  were  willing,  and  all  men  were  compelled,  to 
enter  into  the  relationship  of  marriage,  there  would  not  be  a  poiti- 
biliry  of  putting  all  women  in  such  circumstances  as  to  fulfil  their 
normal  function;  for  women  greatly  exceed  men  in  number.  Besides, 
many  husbands  are  so  worthlees,  or  worse  than  worthless,  that  even 
in  actual  marriage  a  large  portion  of  the  burden  of  providing  for 
housekeeping  falbto  the  female,  and  this  makes  the  balance  harder 
against  her.  From  this  it  is  often  argued  that,  the  case  beini;  so 
hard  against  woman,  the  subjection  to  dependency  to  which  she  is 
doomed  is  an  unjust  burden  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

I  shall  admit  the  fact  that  women  outnumber  men,  and  thit 
marriage,  as  things  are  at  present,  is  an  impo^^sibility  even  for  sll 
thone  who  are  willing  to  accept  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
matronage ;  but  I  deny  and  oppugn  the  conclusion  sought  to  be 
drawn  from  that  fact  as  relevant  in  the  case,  and  maintain  that  thii 
ia  all  the  more  a  reason  why  women  should  value  tlie  subjection 
which  they  are  now  privileged  to  enjoy,  and  should  fear  the  en- 
snaring independence  which  is  held  out  to  them  as  an  alluring  boon. 
I  appeal  to  the  greater  life-value  of  women  as  a  proof  that  their 
case  i$  one  of  le«s  hardship  than  they  themselves  suppose  or  their 
advocates  aj&rm.  This  fuct  appears  in  every  insurance- office  table; 
and  even  in  the  provisions  made  by  Government  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  act  upon  the  fact ;  so  that  "  women,  because  they  are 
usually  longer  livers  thsn  men,  must  pay  more  than  men."  I^ow 
this  fact  proves  that,  with  all  their  **  suDJection,"  they  are  better  off 
than  men ;  inasmuch  as,  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  quiet 
havens  of  life,  they  have  an  extended  measure  of  life.  In  this  case 
*'  subjection  *'  is  proved  by  statistics  to  be  absolutely  boneticial,  and 
that  which  is  beneficial  ought  by  no  meann  to  be  discontinued ;  st 
least,  not  till  something  more  beneficial  has  been  discovered  and 
can  be  got  in  place  of  it. 

The  present  arrangement  of  society  in  which  women  are  "  sub- 
ject," as  it  is  called,  necessitates  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  income 
of  a  man  should  be  of  such  an  amount  as  to  afibrd  a  fair  means, 
.  according  to  his  station,  of  being  able  to  marry  with  fair  ability  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  minimum  of  cost  implied  by  that  in  the 
station  he  occupies.  Wages  are  arranged  to  meet  the  present  state 
x>f  social  life ;  but  suppose  we  increase  the  struggle  for  existence 
by  bringing  into  the  labour  market  half  as  much  a^ain  of  a  supply 
AS  is  required,  wW  shall  we  accomplish  by  that  P  We  shall  increase 
eompetition  apd-4ower  wages;  we  shall  increase  competition  and 
iower  the  life-average  of  the  community  of  both  sexes ;  for  it  is 
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expoeure  to  ooDstant  labour  and  care,  accident,  trial,  and  difficulty, 
that  the  low  life-value  of  the  male  is  due.  Of  these,  when  womea 
eome  to  take  part,  they  would  letien  their  life-average  for  the  same 
reasons;  but  as  competition  would  be  heighteuMl  and  income 
lowered,  the  struggle  for  life  would  be  intensified,  and  women 
would  be  sure  to  sain  a  loss.  Income  would  no  longer  be  arranged 
on  the  principle  of  giving  wages  such  as  would  afford  a  minimum  of 
ability  to  achieve  wedded  life,  but  would  be  arranged  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  supplying,  in  return  for  the  requisite  labour,  only  such  a 
sum  as  would  support  oue  life ;  so  that  the  condition  of  woman 
would  be  most  injuriously  affected  hj  the  abolition  of  the  so-called 
subjection  in  which  she  now  lives,  inasmuch  as  labour,  which  is 
DOW  the  accidental  condition  of  her  life,  would  become  the  normcd, 
and  if  she  performed  any  of  the  functions  of  her  sex,  it  would  be 
without,  as  a  general  rule,  any  of  those  amenities  and  safeguards 
which  now  fall  to  her  share.  As  soon  as  women  enter  into  com- 
petition with  men,  wages  decrease^ weaving  and  agricultural  labour 
prove  this — as  do  also  the  low  salaries  of  copying -clerks  and  shop- 
men, where  female  competition  is  possible. 

This  so-called  subjection  of  women  is  tlieir  safeguard.  The  desire 
to  preserve  them  in  their  sphere  of  happy  assiduity  amidst  the  cares 
of  home,  has  induced  men  to  exert  and  over-exert  themselves  l^at 
they  might  gain  the  means  of  preserving  their  comfort.  The  wars 
of  Europe,  the  accidents  of  mines,  the  necessities  of  commerce,  the 
active  colonization  of  the  early  portion  of  this  century,  have  thinned 
the  male  population  and  disarranged  the  balance  of  the  sexes.  To 
restore  this  balance,  a  cessation  for  some  time  of  some  portion  of 
the  accidentally  superfluous  feminity  of  the  western  nations,  is 
requisite.  Such  abstention  would  speedily  affect  the  balance.  But 
women  have  oppot<ed  the  restoration  in  two  ways — both  bad. 
Instead  of  consentioi^  to  abstinence,  some  of  them  have  sought  to 
attain  sexual  relations  without  securing  conjugal  ties,  and  so  have 
led  the  way  to  many  males  remaining  in  bachelorhood  who  would 
otherwise,  in  all  likelihood,  have  undertaken  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage  life.  Every  such  person  thus  becomes  a  destroy er  of  the 
chances  of  many  of  her  st-x  from  attaining  the  condition  of  matron- 
hood.  No  an ti- marriage  association  could  so  powerfully  affect 
society  to  increase  the  disparity  of  numbers  in  regard  to  marriage- 
ability, as  that  allurement  practised  by  those  who  proffer  certain 
of  the  privileges  of  marriage  for  hire  of  a  merely  temporary  and 
tempond  sort.  In  defence  of  their  own  sex,  and  in  deference  to 
their  own  interests,  the  female  portion  of  society  are  deeply  interested 
in  arranging  that  sexuality  shall  as  little  as  possible  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  unguarded  bv  marria^^e-ties,  responsibilities,  and  pro- 
vidence. I  doubt  if  the  advocates  for  the  removal  of  the  subjection 
of  women  have  noticed  the  incidence  of  lust-hiring  on  the  condition 
of  woman  question,  or  have  duly  considered  the  likelihood  of  its 
greater  prevalency  if  the  subjection  were  abolished. 
Besides  the  evu  effects  of  the  competition  of  the  fUnmarriaged 
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ggainst  the  marriageable,  there  haf  arisen  the  oompetitioii  of  femak 
aeainst  male  labour,  the  con8e<}uent  reduction  of  income  on  the  put 
of  the  male,  and  a  greater  inafaiHty  to  marry  with  any  hope  of 
comfort.  To  this  add  the  real  subjection  of  women  to  faiihioa  and 
fbrm,  and  you  hare  ffood  reason  why  the  marriage-rate  is  maeh  hrn 
than  Tt  should  be.  yffaat  is  wanted  is  the  mahiteiianoe  of  »  mode* 
rate  marrian^  condition,  in  which  the  husband  shall  be  expected  to 
earn  the  liTclihood  of  the  household,  with  all  its  dependencies,  and 
that  due  and  proper  means  should  be  taken  to  make  marriage  i 
necessity  to  man — or  abstinence.  There  ought  to  be  no  female 
blandishments  employed  to  induce  men  to  keep  free  from  manriage 
ties — that  should  be  regarded  as  treason  to  the  sex  and  to  society; 
neither  should  there  be  any  competition  of  female  agunat  male  m 
l^e  labour-market.  The  natural  normal  position  of  woman  onghl 
to  be  upheld  as  the  best  and  the  most  happj.  All  the  measures 
which  society  has  arranged  for  the  preservation  of  female  poritT, 
peace,  safety,  home-keeping,  and  happiness,  ought  to  be  not  only 
enjoyed*  but  yalued.  The  agitation  for  female  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  self-assertion,  appears  to  me  like  the  opposition  of 
tibe  paper-kite  to  the  string  which  held  it  to  the  earth  instead^  oi 
letting  it  soar  up  to  the  clear  blue  sky  above  it  bent.  The  string 
really  steadied  it* and  gave  it  the  capacit}^  to  catch  and  profit  by  the 
breeze  to  rise  and  float ;  but  the  siUy  kite  desired  the  string  to  be 
ent,  that  restraint  might  cease,  and  tnat  it  might  fly  higher.  The 
string  was  snapped  i  but,  instead  of  nobler  fortune,  it  was  bedrabbled 
and  destroyed. 

The  forms  of  life  which  are  opposed  by  the  so-called  advocates  oi 
women's  rights  under  the  designation  of  the  "subjection  of  women," 
are,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  society's  best  efforts  for  the  protectioB 
of  women ;  and  I  cannot  myself  see  how  society  would  be  improved 
Iry  the  introduction  of  free  love  and  tenure>at-will  instead  of  msr- 
nage ;  by  the  increase  of  competition  at  work,  in  professions,  in 
commerce,  &c.,  of  female  with  male ;  of  women-voters  and  women- 
ehnrchwardens,  guardians,  jurors,  <bc.  We  cannot  upset  nature  bj 
Act  of  Parliament.  If  we  are  to  have  marriages  and  homes — if  we 
are  to  have  posterity  at  all— there  must  be  care  of  and  for  them. 
The  mother  must  be  sacred,  and  the  wife  freed  from  every  leal 
responsibility  that  could  interfere  with  her  home-doty.  It  wfll  be 
be  an  evil  day  for  society  when  bothies  or  common  lodging-houses 
are  the  supplanters  of  homes,  and  when  the  usages  of  society  are 
such  as  to  destroy  manl^  independence  and  womanly  love.  If 
we  discontinue  the  subjection  of  woman,  we  must  make  her  inde- 
pendent; but  independence  is  incompatible  with  home  life  and  home 
duty.  We  may  quite  as  well  advocate  the  discontinuance  of  sex 
and  of  society  as  the  discontinuance  of  "  the  subjection  of  woman.*' 

T.F.M. 
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IS  THE  GOSPEL  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  LIPBP 

AFFIBKATITB  ABTICLX.— I. 

Bt  the  word  "  ^(ospel "  in  the  debate  now  proposed  we  aaanme 
that  the  Scriptures  are  meant.  There  is  no  evangel  which  is 
entitled  to  pre-eminence  such  as  is  implied  in  the  gospel.  But  as  a 
general  phrase  the  gospel  has  become  of  late  a  term  denoting  Holy 
Scripture,  Gt>d*s  word,  the  Bible.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  in  various  senses,  as 
(1)  "  the  gospel  of  God,  (which  He  had  promised  afore  by  Hit 
prophets  in  the  holy  scriptures,)  concerning  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord"  (Rom.  i.  1—3) ;  (2)  "the  gospel  of  Christ — the  power 
of  Grod  unto  salyation  to  every  one  that  believeth  "  (Eom.  1. 16) ; 
(3)  *'  the  word  of  truth*  the  aospel  of  salvation "  (Ephes.  i.  13)  ; 
(4) "  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  (I  Tim.  1. 11) ;  (5)  <'  the 
gospel  of  the  ^ce  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  24),  Ac. 

That  this  is  an  old  and  accepted  usage  of  the  word  we  may 
learn  from  this  saying  of  Wycliffe's,— "  All  truth  is  contained  in 
Scripture,  We  shomd  admit  of  no  conclusion  not  approyed 
there.  There  is  no  court  besides  the  court  of  heayen.  Though 
there  were  a  hundred  Popes,  and  all  the  friars  in  the  world  were 
turned  into  cardinals,  yet  we  could  learn  more  from  ike  gospel 
than  from  all  that  vast  multitude."  These  quotations,  we  think, 
fully  justify  our  intended  use  of  the  gospel  as  a  name  for  the 
Scnptures. 

The  word  "  adapted  "  ought  to  give  us  little  trouble.  It  is  not  a 
Bcrintural  word,  but  it  is  a  common  one,  and  might,  for  the  porpose 
of  this  debate,  be  considered  as  equivalent  to — able  to  be  of  any 
tpecial  use  in  regard  to  or  concerning ;  more  briefly,  fit  or  suitable. 
The  phrase  "  mcmem  life,"  again,  must  signify  a  state  of  ciyilisation 
such  as  ours,— forms  of  life  and  law,  social  and  civic,  of  the  sort  now 
common  among  us. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  matter  placed  before  us  for  consideration 
appears  to  be— -Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  gospel,  or  the  Bible,  capable  of  bein^  of 
any  special  or  peculiar  use  or  advantage  in  the  state  of  civilization 
to  which  the  nations  of  our  day  have  attained,  and  in  the  condition 
of  mankind  as  it  is  now  in  the  chief  countries  in  the  WestP  Or, 
more  briefly  still.  Is  Christianity  an  efiete  and  wom-out  system, 
whose  beneficiality  has  been  absorbed,  and  a  form  of  faith  which 
most  pass  away  and  giye  place  to  something  other,  if  not  nobler 
and  higher?  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  question  should  have 
arisen,  and  been  put  before  us  for  inyestigation ;  but  th^  increase 
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of  infidelity,  and  the  yarious  forms  of  philoeophj  which  are  startmg 
up  into  prominence,  moet  probably  form  a  enfficient  reason  for 
•ubmitting  ihe  elaimt  of  Christianity  to  a  new  inyesti^ation.  We 
oonfidenUy  belieire  that  out  of  this  new  test  there  shall  issue  good 
proof  of  its  Titality. 

W«  may  begin  our  advooaey  of  the  afflrmatiTB  poshien  thnt  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  modern  life,  by  quoting,  as  a  prefatory  remark, 
the  owning  sentence  of  the  lay  sermon  published  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Cdendge,  on  the  Bible  as  the  beet  guide  to  poiitioal  skiU  and 
foresight,  in  "The  Stotesman's  Mannid:"— "If  our  whole  know- 
ledge end  information  eonoeming  the  Bible  had  been  confined  to 
the  one  fact  of  its  immediate  deriration  from  God,  we  shoAuld  still 
prestune  that  it  contained  rules  and  assistances  for  all  conditions  of 
men  under  all  circumstances,  and  therefore  for  communities  no  less 
than  for  indifiduals."  This  book  which  came  forth  from  Crod — for 
«*  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moTed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  *' — 
has  had  many  amanuenses  though  ooly  one  Author.  The  prophets 
and  the  ^^tles,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Scriptures,  speak — 

**  As  men  dmnely  taught ;  and  better  teach 
The  soKd  roles  of  ci^  goyermnent 
In  their  m^jeetio,  unaffected  ttyle^ 
Tbuk  all  the  oratoiy  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  them  is  plahiast  iaaght  and  easiest  learned 
What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so— 
What  rains  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  flat.*' 

Of  this  book,  which  contains  the  wisdom  of  God,  we  haye  it 
asserted  by  St.  Paul  that "  whatsoeyer  things  were  written  afore- 
time were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  scriptures  might  haye  hope  "  (Bom.  xy.  4) ;  and  on 
the  faith  of  Him  who  spoke  as  one  haying  authority,— 

^  The  fint  tme  Gentleman  that  erer  breathed,^ 

we  hnve  it  affirmed  **  Yeriljfr  I  say  unto  yoo,  Till  heayen  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  inl- 
fiUecl"  (Matt.  y.  18).  Here  is  eyidence  of  the  perpetuity,  the 
eyer>abidin|pess  of  God's  gospel.  It  can  neyer  become  obsolete. 
To  use  a^;am  some  words  of  Coleridge's,  *'  when  we  reflect  kow 
large  a  pMurt  of  our  present  knowledge  and  ciyilisation  is  owmg, 
diieotlj  or  indirectly,  to  the  Bible ;  when  we  are  oompelled  to 
admit,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the  Bible  has  been  the  main  lever 
by  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Europe  has  been 
raised  to  its  present  comparatiye  height,  we  should  be  struck,  we 
think,  by  the  marked  and  prominent  difference  of  this  book  firom 
the  works  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  quote  as  guides  and 
»ithorities  in  morals,  politics,  and  history  "--your  utilitarian 
Benthams,  positivist  Comtes,  and  necessitarian  Buckles.  If  the 
future  is  the  product,  as  these  men  say,  of  all  the  past,  then  Chris- 
tianity must  be  adapted  to  modem  life ;  for  our  modem  life  earn  be 
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Aotittiiff  eke  than,  Mcotfdini^  to  tbeir  iheoiy,  the  oaigrowih  of  the 
ChfiBtiamtj  which  ihej  detpiae  ukd  oMtemn. 

Ab  «a  indiottbion  that  "the  eycle  ia  whiek  Hb/e  eomj^ieaitd 
i&tereets  0f  Chrittendoai  are  bow  revolymg  "  has  not  ia  o«r  modem 
life  reached  its  eompktion,  I  shall  quote  an  aUe  paaoage  from  an 
author  who  has  only  reeently  pasaed  away  from  the  foaitton  he 
adorned  as  well  as  filled : — 

*<  What  a  wonderfal  oeniury  (^ghieenth)  was  that  which  we  have  left 
immediately  behind  ns !  How  immente  its  accnmalatioDS  of  knowledge, 
ikiU,  and  power!  How  boandleii  its  provisions,  if  only  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  for  the  future  triumphs  of  humanity !  Political  free- 
dom, studied  with  a  depth  and  an  earnestness,  a  reduction  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  an  intense  conviction  of  its  necessity  before  unknown — a  colo- 
nization that  might  diffuse  the  best  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Surope 
through  the  worla— a  philanthropy  that  has  ceased  to  Maogpiise  any  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  colour,  and  that  bums  to  carry  the  motives  and  the 
ooDSolations  of  religion  into  the  bosom  of  the  slave  and  the  eavage  on  every 
shore — a  productive  industry  adequate,  if  well  directed,  to  feed^  and  clothe, 
and  surround  with  the  comforts  of  a  home  the  entire  population  of  the 
clobe — ^art  vanquishing  all  obstacles — scienee  carried  by  the  perfection  of 
Its  instruments  and  its  calculations  into  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  material 
universe — civilization  no  longer  regarded  as  the  accidental  privilege  of  a 
nation  or  a  dass,  but  embracing  in  its  aims  and  its  tendencies  the  collec- 
tive interests  of  the  race !  Such  agenciee^ — the  enduring  effects  of  the  cen- 
tury that  is  gone — are  now  in  operation  around  us.  If  we  look  for  their 
primary  cause  and  animating  principle,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  earnestness  and  freedom  awakened  into  new  life  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. If  we  inquire  how  they  are  to  be  conducted  to  the  best  results,  and 
goarded  against  the  mischiefs  of  too  sanguine  a  reliance  on  the  resources 
of  human  wisdom,  we  must  equally  reply,  by  Christianity."* 

The  civilization  of  modem  times  has  its  force  imparted  from  the 
heights  from  which  it  descends.  And  eren  Uiough  its  streams,  like 
lliat  of  the  Bhine,  divide  and  dispart,  and  seem  to  be  ent  off  from 
each  other  and  absorbed  in  the  sands  it  has  brought  down  in  its 
eonrae,  it  is  not  released  from  the  impulses,  got  in  the  Alps,  of  its 
origin.  Modem  life  is  full  of  the  influences  of  Christianity ;  even 
tlie  infidelity  of  the  day  owes  its  freedom  of  speech  to  the  gospel 
it  rejects ;  eren  the  independence  of  indiyidual  life  which  so  man^ 
age  to  their  own  undoing  ia  derived  from  the  gospel  and  the  civi- 
UMition  on  which  the  gospel  insists.  Our  laws,  our  polity,  our 
aoeial  eustoms,  oar  treaties  of  rights,  our  moral  philosophy,  directly 
er  indiraethr,  reoeivefirom  Christianity  all  ^lat  makes  them  best. 
And  sad  inoeed  is  the  lot  of  man — 

"  TTnless  he  feel 
Borne  source  of  consolation  from  above. 
Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his  strength 
And  finnting  spurits  uphold.*' 

*  J,  J.  Taylor,  B A.— Lectwe  on  the  History  of  Christisntty,  pp.  26, 
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The  gonwl  ii  adapted  to  modani  Uh  in  ita  pohiiml  nlmlms. 
The  gospel  rerealt  the  purpoee  of  GKk),  and  th*  Ibroe  of  ^ 
pofpoae  of  Ood  endures  wrough  all  agea«  He  is  the  Almigli^  aad 
tke  AU-wiae,  and  He  luis  tanght  as  in  tke  gospel  the  first  ptiaoipks 
of  human  happiness,  and  given  ns  the  law  of  hnman  brotherhood. 
It  is  the  beiierer  in  the  gospel  alone  who  can  properly  affinn,— 

**I  kmm  that  through  ths  agss  one  nnossiing  porpose  nuMu** 

The  secret  of  the  contioooas  current  of  human  affairs,  that  which 
speaks  to  the  Christian  of— 

*•  One  far-off  divine  erent 
To  which  tlie  whole  creation  tendt** 

is  that  Gk>d  has  inspired  the  whole  history  of  man  with  purpose 
and  progress ;  and  that  past,  present,  and  future  are  alike  under 
His  power,  snd  bound  to  effect  His  design.  **  Gk>d  in  history  "  is 
the  only  unriddler  of  the  enigmas  of  ciTilization.  In  the  great 
predeterminations  of  Deity  this  is  not  an  orphan  age.  We  are  not 
cut  off  from  the  law  and  effects  of  causation ;  we  are  not.  In  our 
times,  depriyed  of  the  efficacious  proyidenoe  of  God.  "  The  kistoiT 
of  the  Worid  is  one  of  God's  own  peat  poems ; "  and  we  may  be  weH 
sssured  that  He  who  commenced  the  magnificent  epic  of  civib'sa- 
tion  will  not  leaye  its  eouoludiog  staoaas  to  be  written  by  chance, 
or  driyelled  out  by  oircumstanoe  and  the  philosophy  of  poaitiTism. 

"  Of  aU  the  creatures  both  in  tea  and  land, 
Onlj  to  man  hast  Thou  made  known  Thy  ways. 
And  put  the  pen,  alone,  into  his  hand. 
And  made  him  secretaiy  of  Thy  praise.** 

It  is  because  man  is  the  instrument  and  agent  of  the  will  of  God 
—a  free  sgent,  working  out  the  diyine  necessity  of  history  that  we 
can  say  to  God,^-» 

"  What  seemed  a^  idle  hymn  now  speaks  of  Thee.** 

The  gospel  is  adapted  to  modem  life  eociafty.  Social  life  is  the 
life  of  sctiye  communion  and  communication.  Its  ptnosporify  and 
happiness  lie  in  the  heart.  The  gospel  purifies  the  heart.  The 
gospel  reyeals  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  li(e.  It  to  forms  ns  that 
God  designs  us  to  be  fellow- workers  with  Him  to  make  men 
happy,  and  requires  us  to  do  unto  others  what  we  would  that  tbef 
should  do  unto  us,  in  order  that  we  may  live  at  peace  with  aU 
men,  may  cease  to  do  eyil  and  learn  to  do  well,  to  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  liefore  God.  It  provides  a  sure  and  eft* 
cacious  law  for  the  government  of  the  entire  relations  of  life,  a  law 
which,  unlike  all  other  law«,  is  not  a  law  of  constraint,  but  of  restraint^ 
a  law  which  does  not  negatively  prohibit  the  doing  of  evil,  but 
positiyely  enjoins  and  efiksiently  causes  us  to  delight  in  the  doiag 
of  goud.    In  this  the  gospel  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  modem 
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H£9  ia  hi  sooal  relations,  when  the  etiquette  of  the  heart  is  eop- 
pkating  the  etiquette  of  fiiehioB. 

The  goepel  is  adapted  to  laodem  life  indwiduaUff.  The  gtwat 
c^ecaetenstic  of  mootra  life  is  its  indiridual  indepeadenoe,  its 
reFereofoe  for  penoaal  freedom.  Bmaooipatioii  has  been  the  order 
of  the  day*  SlaTes  hare  been  maiMimitited,  aerfs  have  been  nade 
freemen,  the  liberties  of  individuals  have  been  extended,  and  in 
general  the  vast  polities  of  the  earth  have  been  found  to  be  most 
safely  built  on  the  independence  of  persons.  In  this  relation  of  the 
question  there  are  a  Uv^  rareljr  wise  words  from  the  lay  sermon  of 
Coleridge,  which  it  is  surely  riffht  to  quote: — *'In  the'&ble  every 
agent  appears  and  acts  as  a  self-subsistinff  individual ;  each  has  a 
lite  of  its  own,  and  yet  all  are  one  life.  The  dements  of  necessity 
and  free  will  are  reconciled  in  the  higher  power  of  the  omnipresent 
Providence,  that  predestinates  the  whole  in  the  moral  freedom  of 
the  integral  parts.  Of  this  the  Bible  never  suffers  us  to  lose  sight. 
The  root  is  never  detached  from  the  ground.'  Ic  is  God  everywhere, 
and  all  creatures  conform  to  His  decrees ;  yet  so  that  morals  spring 
from  faith,  while  faith  nresnpposes  knowledge  and  individual  con^ 
▼ietioD.  In  this  way  the  sacredness  of  personal  opinion,  and  the 
responsibility  of  each  for  what  he  believes  to  the  divine  Master, 
protects  in  its  integrity  the  individuslity  of  each  human  being. 

The  gospel  is  adapted  to  mod^n  life  morally.  Moral  life  is,  after 
all,  the  most  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view*  In  modern 
life  morality  is  all-important.  It  is  the  foundation  of  true  indi*. 
vidoal  independence,  of  genuine  social  happiness  and  well-being, 
of  commercial  prosperity,  of  civic  honour,  ot  political  uprightness, 
and  of  national  greatness.  The  aim  of  the  gospel  is  to  ^rm  the 
ehsrscter  aright,  to  make  man  acquainted  with  the  divine  philo- 
sophy of  life  and  things,  to  bring  the  heart  and  therefore  the 
actions  of  man  into  harmony  with  the  law  which  rules  and  regu- 
lates the  universe  alike  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  gospel  is  given. 
to  ooncentrate  the  whole  of  life  into  one  divine  unity — ^love,--goiBg  * 
forth  upwards  in  love  to  God,  going  round  to  the  utmost  circum- 
ference of  human  influence  in  love  to  man.  The  gospel  comes  to 
purify  maa'b  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  to  relate  him  to  the 
eternal  law  of  duty  to  which  he  is  made  subject  as  a  creature. 
Hovthen  can  the  gospel  be,  by  any  poasibiUt^,  otherwise  than 
adapted  to  our  age,  and  to  every  ager  Theodore  Parker,  has  very 
tmlpp  and  beautifully  said,  *'  The  conceptions  we  form  of  God,  our 
notions  about  man,  of  the  relations  between  him  and  God,  of  the 
duties  whkk  grow  out  of  that  relation,  may  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  all  the  man's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  life.  They  are 
tteefore  alike  the  measure  and  the  result  of  the  total  development 
of  a  man,  an  age,  or  a  race.  If  these  things  are  so,  then  the  phe- 
nomena of  religion,  like  those  of  science  i^d  art,  mxLst  vary  from 
Isad  to  land  and  age  to  age  with  the  vai^ying  civilization.'  But 
thb  change  of  accidental  form  does  not  necessarily  imply  essential 
difference.    The  moon  changes  from  rounded  orb  to  crescent  wan, 
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but  is  st^  the  same.  Tbe  daily  sim  performs  the  dreuit  of  A» 
sky,  and  annually  passes  through  all  the  coarse  marked  hf  tiss 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  out  it  is  the  same  sun  which  gives  the  gliiwmfir 
of  a  Norember  day,  and  ]^urs  the  blasine  radiance  of  Jmj  ofm 
the  panting  earth.  Beli^on,  then,  may  change  in  its  phenomena, 
and  yet  retain  its  essential  sameness;  nay,  it  must  chan^;  for 
its  rery  essence  is  to  alter  men's  eharaeters,  and  inspire  their  Urea 
with  a  new  and  true  life  in  Grod.  As  men  endearour  more  and 
move  to  briag  their  life  into  harmony  with  ike  laws  of  God  im 
nature  and  the  will  of  God  in  grace,  civiHsation  must  change,  and 
men  must  change  with  it.  This,  however,  brings  the  adaptation  of 
the  gospel  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  man,  so  that  it  enters  into  tlss 
very  forms  of  Kfs,  and  interpenetrates  the  customs  of  society.  Then 
it  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  life,  but  becomes  part  and  pared,  of 
it;  and  it  may  be  we  lose  sight  of  it  by  this  very  incorpormtaon, 
which,  like  the  air  taken  into  our  bodily  frames,  is  received  freak 
and  suitable,  is  inhaled  almost  insensibly,  is  found  MIy  and  finolj 
adapted  to  our  wants  and  states,  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomea 
corrupt  by  the  corruption  we  impart  to  it.  The  gospdi  is  tfce 
divine  inbreathing  without  which  modem  life  could  not  exist. 

The  gospel  as  it  appears  to  us,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  is  iba 
instrument  of  GM  for  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  "  Evciy 
scripture  inspired  by  God  "  (we  wlopt  Dean  Alford's  revised  Tersion 
(^  the  passsi^e)  "  is  also  profitable  tor  doctrine,  for  conviction,  for 
correction,  for  discipline  which  is  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  complete,  thoroughly  furnished  \mto  every  good 
work  -  (2  Tim.  iii.  17).  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this ;  so  far  aa 
modem  life  aims  at  eompleteness  and  thoroughness,  so  fiar  aa  it 
should  be  disciplined  in  righteousness,  the  gospel  is  adapted  to 
effbct  the  purpose, — so  adapted  that  nothing  else  can  rival  it.  It  is 
the  inspired  book  of  God,  it  claims  supremacy  over  man  in  all  ags^ 
under  all  dreumstances,  and  during  dl  time.  It  cannot  be  d]»> 
paused  with,  cannot  be  superseded,  cannot  become  effete.  It  is  tha 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  and  how  can  such  a  book  be 
otherwise  than  adapted  to  the  tme  and  perfect  development  of  man 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  this  form  of  the  universe  P  "  Tfce 
word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  idiish 
by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you  "  (1  Pet.  i.  26).  We  theie- 
f<»e  aflten  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  modem  Hfe.  A.  A. 


NBGATITB  ABTICLE.— I. 

Thm  is  a  question  of  questions  for  gravity,  and  the  reader  hss 
undoubtedly  ahready  begun  to  knit  his  brows  and  to  ask  what  twfi- 
ble  infidel  he  is  who  is  about  to  venture  on  maintaining  that  tiie 
gospel  is  not  adapted  to  modem  life.  But  in  this  has  not  the 
reader  been  a  little  too  hasty  and  rash  P  Has  he  read  the  topic  ftr 
debate  with  eare  and  intelJigenee  P    Has  he  looked  at  it  as  it  is, 


witbont  havlBg  a  ibragoue  oondusioii  in  hii  mind  P  The  saUact 
presented  to  us  in  this  qnettion  it  the  goipel,  aad  by  the  gospel  we 
presune  the  suf^gester  of  the  debate  intended  the  Bible,  in  a.todM» 
what  looee  Mgmfieation  of  the  term,  for  Bible  and  ^pel  are  fagr  w^ 
means  really  ajnonymous.  Bible  did  originaUj  iigmly  ieelr^  ai 
Ghauoer  in  the  "  Chanonet  Yemanne's  Tale/'  lajs^ 

«Te  lellen  aU  wold  pasten  any  hHe 
That  o  [any]  wher  is." 

Bat  the  term  has  now  come  to  be  almost  exdasively  applied  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by  way  of  excellence,  ao  as  to  incB- 
cate  that  it  is  Me  Book  which  contains  the  most  important  eommu* 
nications  which  can  be  conveyed  to  man — the  rerelation  of  the 
dealings  and  purpose  of  God  with  and  in  regard  to  man  in  his 
creation,  preservation,  and  salvation.  But  the  gospel  is  a  word  of 
less  general  import,  as  we  may  show  our  readers  by  the  following 
extract: — 

**  What  the  word  lifcrfytXtov  in  Greek,  ^lioh  we  vender  ysye?,  sisnlflis 
among  aothors,  ia  ordinarily  known,  ?iz.,  from  td  and  ^vTiXXw,  good  newsg 
or  good  tidings.  Thus  the  angal  apeaka  of  the  birth  of  Ohriat,  B^ayyeX^ 
Zo^  vfiXv  x'^P^^  M<7<<X>7y>  I  bring  you  tidinga  of  great  joy,  iA»  let^y 
joyful  ^ood  tidings  Only  ia  thia  laored  uae  <x  it  there  aeema  to  be  a 
metonymy  or  figure  very  ordinary,  whereby  the  word  which  eignifiea  good 
newB,  ia  aet  to  denote  the  hiatory  of  that  good  newa,  the  birth  and  tife  and 
resurrection  of  Chriat,  whidi  all  put  together  ia  that  joyfol  news  or  ffood 
tidings.  .  .  .  And  so  thia  word  ^^obppel,  or  by  eui>hony  (fOi]^  in 
Wyoliflfe*B  tranalation,  and  ever  since,  notea  these  good  tidings  dehvered, 
as  first  by  an  angel,  and  after  that  by  the  apostles  by  word  of  mouth  i  ao 
here  in  writing  by  way  of  history  also,  and  m  brief  aignifiea  that  blessed 
storv  of  the  birth,  life,  aotiona,  and  precepta,  promiaea,  death,  and  resnr- 
reotion  of  Christ,  which  of  all  other  stories  m  the  world  we  Ohristiana 
ought  to  look  on  with  moat  joy,  aa  an  tiayykXiov,  or  good  word,  s.  #.,  a 

Thegospel  in  the  foregoing  passage  is  clearly  defined  to  be  the 
New  l%8tament  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is,  however,  a 
Unity  so  great,  and  a  consecutiveness  of  purpose  so  remarkable,  ia 
the  whole  Scriptures,  that  we  have  no  deeire  to  take  any  advantage 
which  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense  might  give  us ;  and 
we  shall  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Bible  is  meant. 

The  words  "adapted  to  modern  life"  may  perhaps  be  para* 
phrased  into  *'  able  to  exert  an  infiuence— direct,  immediate^  and 
tangible — on  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  men  in  the  oondi- 
tioa  of  society  now  prevalent ;  capable  of  bein{^  brought  into  living 
harmony  and  efiectireness  with  the  state  of  civilization  to  which  the 
nations  of  STurope  have  now  attained."  We  do  not  know,  of 
sonrse,  how  far  the  advocates  of  the  affirmative  may  incline  to  go 
in  their  idea  of  appropriateness  between  the  Christianity  of  the 
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Bibk  aid  th«  prtctioei,  thtoTMt,  nothodst  tod  fomit  of  Boml-aM 
oivil  AxiittBee  womid  at,  and  of  the  oonpattbilily  of  the  teadiiBfi 
and  lureathioM  of  the  apottlea  and  their  Master  with  the  oonuBom 
It^  of  the  ohnrch  and  the  worUL  Perhape  the  qneatioa  aiight 
have  been  better  debated  had  it  been  aaked,  *'  Do  nien*a  4aeds  h•^ 
monise  with  their  creeds  P  "  JSor  is  it  withont  xeaaon  that  eiieh  a 
question  as  this  should  arise  at  the  present  time.  We  hnve  the 
Mormons  with  a  new  bible  of  their  own,  proelaiming  the  inade* 
qnaoy  of  the  Bible  ;  the  Eoman  Catholics  etgerlY  engaged  in  tiie 
endeavour  to  get  the  Pope  declared  to  be  an  infslliUe  dictator  oa 
all  that  eoneems  life  and  faith,  the  church  and  the  world.  hea:feB 
and  hell,  that  he  may  supply  Uie  felt  want  of  adaptation  between 
our  times  and  the  Scriptures ;  the  action  of  the  spiritmalista,  theses 
lorers  in  America,  our  own  Divorce  Courts,  onr  recent  parlianea* 
tary  dealings  with  marriage  and  with  education ;  and  the  aotuai 
existence  among  all  people  of  men  who  are  essentially  seevtlanats, 
and  reoognise  no  fitness  in  the  Bible  to  them  and  their  requirt- 
meats*  It  is  quite  erident  that  there  is  a  field  here  for  debate,  and 
matter  yery  worthy  of  consideration.  Besides  all  that  we  hare 
noted  aboYe,  we  haTe  the  I^ew  Erangel  of  M.  Comte,  whose  Poa^ 
tire  Philosophy  is,  or  is  to  be,  the  consummation  of  all  r^igioB, 
science,  letters,  life,  uid  worship ;  and  mofesses  to  break  for  miweni 
thinkers  the  Ihraldom  of  delusion  and  superstitious  religiosity,  to 
make  free  men  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe,  and  to  drive 
away  alike  the  Cross  and  crosses  horn  the  earth  by  a  new  faith  and 
feeling — an  improved  worship  and  better  practices. 

In  this  point  of  view  I  note  first  that  "  the  gospel "  is  not 
"  adapted  to  modem  society"  etiieaUjf, 

JSthicM  is  the  science  of  morals,  and  morals  are  the  maaneri, 
modes  or  customs  of  life  to  which  men  by  inclination  or  habit  ^re 
themselves  up,  or  by  which  they  regulate  thems^ves.  Ethics  is  a 
system  of  duties  to  which  man  is  bound  either  by  nature,  oontcaot^ 
or  revelation.  Ethics  is  the  governor  of  human  life  in  regard  to 
duty,  in  all  the  relations  in  which  man  is  placed.  It  ia  evident, 
therefore,  that  as  the  relations  of  men  become  more  intimate^ 
minute,  intense,  diversified,  &c,  the  code  of  morals  applicable  to  a 
state  of  society  simple  in  its  structure,  and  but  little  intricate  in  its 
relations,  must  differ  greatly  from  the  system  of  obhgationa  whidi 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  state  of  civilization  of  a  more  com* 
plex,  if  not  of  a  higher  character.  The  principle  heie  enunciated 
IS  acknowledged  in  every  kind  and  sort  of  civilized  requiremeat 
The  simple  rude  arithmetic  of  the  literal  eakmlu*,  or  small  pebble, 
has  been  developed  and  complicated  till  it  has  given  ua  the  mighty 
calculus  of  Newton  as  improved  by  Airy,  Jellet,  Boole,  Sylvester, 
Ac.  The  chemistry  of  dyeing  which  served  for  ancient  fabrics  has 
been  eclipsed  by  the  wondrous  resources  of  modem  ingenuity  and 
myestigation,  so  as  to  enable  the  dyer  to  simulate  almost  ail  the 
colours  of  the  "  flowers  of  the  field/'  The  machinery  of  our  day 
has  been  developed  into  a  much  more  complicatcMi  and  diffieoit 
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bMttcb  of  ingeniiity  tkAn  tHe  shnpie  nwehitnic^  of  anient  tiUMi 
oonid  lunr^  iwen  applied  to.  Political  eeonomy  haa  beeome  more 
ertendedaBd  MfitxM.  Trade  has  been  almost  entirely  ebanged, 
a»ft  tlie  «ooial  retatio&s  of  men  bore  been  so  enlarged  as  to 
int0od«u)e  hrto  all  languages  words  and  terms  wbich  were  quite 
unneeeMarj  in  aaeient  times.  These  facts  show  that  the  sense  of 
adaptattMi  has  been  felt  in  these  diflbrent  forms  and  modes  of 
efibri ;  and  these  are  only  samples  of  the  universality  of  change 
whieh  has  pMsed  over  the  face  of  modern  as  compared  withaoeient 
smety.  The  ethies  of  the  gospel  are  quite  unsuitable  to  the  age 
in  whieii  ire  lire.  Its  doctrines  do  not  come  home  directly  and 
effteiently  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  transgressors.  They  ore 
too^ontBral,  and  fall  wide  of  the  mark.  They  are  too  indefinite  and 
can  he  preached  about  with  such  an  amount  of  general  acquiescence 
atid  practical  disregard,  that  those  who  mont  constantly  and  almost 
OTvrtly  disfregard  the  commandments  of  the  gospel  are  the  main 
sopporters  ot  the  churches  and  chapels  in  which  the  doctrines  are 
preaehed,  and  the  proprietors  or  occupiers  of  the  shops,  warehouses, 
&t*t  in  which  the  said  doctrines  are  most  widely  and  sy somatically 
violated.  False  weighta  and  measures  abound,  the  tncks  of  trade 
are  proverbial,  the  adulteratioD  of  foods,  beverages,  and  even  medi- 
cinn,  is  rife  and  only  thinly  disguised — are,  in  fact,  almost  legalized 
under  the  euphemism  of  '*  customs  of  trade.*'  Were  the  ethical 
preetpts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  adapted  to  modem  society, 
saeh  things  oould  not  be.  '*  It  is  proired,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gagette,  "beyond  question  that  we  habitually  consume  potato  meal, 
plasler  of  Paris,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  our  bread ;  tallow, 
suet,  soda,  and  manganese  in  our  butter ;  water,  chalk,  and  annat- 
to,  la  o«r  milk ;  Prussian  bine,  catechu,  and  terra  japonica  in  our 
tea;  and  ehicory,  roasted  beans,  mangel  wurzel,  bullock's  liver,  and 
black-jaok  in  our  coffee.  We  imbibe  water,  sulphuric  acid,  tur- 
pentine, methylated  alcohol,  ^aina  of  paradise,  coceulus  indicus, 
nnx  voinica,  treacle,  and  salt  in  our  spirits,  beer,  and  porter.  And 
ifaU  ^is  should  happen  to  disagree  with  ua,  the  jalap,  opium,  calo- 
mi^,  and  scammooy  to  which  we  resort  for  relief  are  iu  all  proba* 
bitity  to  a  great  extent  fabricated  of  powdered  wood,  wheat  flour, 
Frenoh  ehalk,  resin,  and  sand."  And  according  to  the  same 
authority^  Mr.  Philips,  the  chief  chemical  officser  of  the  Inland 
l^U^VMiue  Offiee,  has  great  difficulty  in  keeping,  though  aided  by  an 
able  staff  of  subordinates,  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  ingenuity 
of  the  adulterators  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  that  "  giving  short  weight  is 
not  less  a  crime  than  picking  pockets,  and  that  adulteration  is  a 
form  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences ; "  yet  men  profess- 
ing Christianity  ^oz9  over  the  criminality  of  such  actions,  and 
practise  them»  because  the  ethics  of  the  gospel  do  not  take  a  firm 
enongh  grip  of  their  consciences,  and  do  not  directly,  in  application 
to  tbem,  denounce  them  as  crimes  against  society  as  well  as  against 
God.    liiough  it  is  distinctly  the  precept  of  the  gospel,  "  As  ye 
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would  ihat  others  ehoald  do  unto  yoa,  do  ye  oren  bo  to  thMB,**  fot 
in  ordinary  oonyersation  yon  will  find  men,  profeeeedlT  CQkiiilian 
men,  extolling  the  duty  of  looking  to  yoorself,  of  minoing  No.  1, 
and  not  only  aaterting  bnt  acting  upon  the  principle  that  "  every- 
thing is  fair  in  war,  in  lore,  and  in  trade."  I^ay,  to  fair  het  the 
intrioaoy  of  the  relatioos  of  civilized  life  ^one  on  in  tliia  eoaatm  of 
'^ diamond  cat  diamond  "  style  of  transacting  businesa,  that  mtemm 
hiA  in  moral  character  and  jpoeitioD,  so  notable  and  so  hmsmimf^ 
adhering  by  profession  to  Christianity,  as  Mr.  Bright,  pvadau^ 
even  in  the  Christian  Parliament  of  Chnstian  En^i^and,  the  inappfr 
cabilitr  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospels  to  modem  life,  by  saeectuf 
that  adulteration  and  short  weight  are  only  a  form  of  competiMon.; 
that  adulteration  was  quite  legitimate  under  the  pressure  of  tsads 


necessities,  that  it  did  little  harm  to  the  purchaser  who  wan  iffBO- 
rant  of  it ;  and  that  when  men  got  sufficiently  well  eduoatod  to 
detect  it,  it  would  become  impossible.  When  such  things  oeomv 
can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  gospel  is  suited  to  modem  times  P 

I  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to 
modem  life  •ocialltf. 

The  social  conditions  of  life  have  altered  not  less  remarkal^ 
than  those  of  men's  morsl  relations.  The  simplicity  of  pestonl 
society,  the  existence  of  a  slave  caste,  the  few  laws,  but  direet 
beajHlng  of  the  personal  will  of  superiors,  have  all  passed  aw»y. 
City  life  was  a  rare  thin^  in  ancient  times,  the  great  accumnlatinw 
of  wealth  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  large  landed  estates,  the 
extreme  division  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  excessive  complioap 
tion  of  society,  are  all  new,  and  all  affect  men  in  such  a  way  as  to 
require  new  and  more  detailed  laws  closely  adapted  to  modem 
society.  The  chanties  of  life  are  now  no  longer  able  to  be  exercised 
with  safety  to  one's  self  or  benefit  to  others.  Personal  almsgiving 
is  a  crime  against  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  tax-paying  aim 
is  not  only  grudgingly  giren,  but  is  received  with  tiianklessnesB. 
The  relatioos  of  life  have  called  into  existence  the  science  of  selfidi- 
ness — the  philosophy  of  commerce,  political  economy,  the  sdenoeof 
wages,  and  value,  and  labour,  and  unionism— organising  life  on 
principles  to  which  the  social  laws  of  the  gospel  have  no  adaptation 
and  httle  applicability.  There  have  also  arisen  among  us  the 
crimes  of  great  cities  as  well  as  their  sius  aod  their  sorrows ;  and 
individual  Christians,  as  well  as  Christian  parliaments,  believe  in  the 
propriety  of  licensing  them.  The  marriage  laws  are  now,  thon^ 
founded  on  the  gospel,  felt  to  be  so  little  adapted  to  modem  hfe, 
that  divorce  iias  been  simplified  and  made  easy  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  gospel  doctrines  concerning  marriages  of  affinity 
and  consanguinity  are  being  gradually  repealed.  Women,  iastead 
of  being  in  subjection  to  their  own  husbands,  are  aiming  at  equality 
or  supremacy ;  and'  husbands,  instead  of  loving  their  own  wives,  sie 
getting  into  the  habit  of  loving  other  people's  wives,  or  bestowing 
their  love  elsewhere.  We  do  not  now  seek  to  do  justice  between 
man  and  man  ,8tiU  less  between  man  and  woman,  but  we  procUin 
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it  tg  a  social  dutj,  diatro^tly  taroghi  by  economio  science,  tlat  ire 
Acmld  bar  hb  ^e  cheapest  aod  sell  in  the  dearest  market.    It  btB 
been  proclaimed  that  not  the  law  of  God  givea  in  the  G^ospels  is  of 
oogbt  to  ba  omnipoteitt  OTer  oar  lives,  but  that  the  decisions  of  a 
parliamentary  majority  of  a  Honse  of  Commons,  elected — exclnsiTO 
of  bribery  or  oormptkm,  rntimidation  or  personation,  probably 
efeb  witiiont  personal  responsibili^  for  the  vote  given — by  the 
wIm^  body  of  the  people  who  hare  houses  to  live  in  and  can  pay 
poor-rates,  ought  to  be  the  omnipotent  determiner  of  social  duty, 
eiril  rights,  and  indiridnal  obligation,  thus  directly  affirming  that 
Qm  gtvpel  is  not  adapted  to  moKdem  life.    Who,  even  among  pro- 
feMiDg  CbnstianB,  now  acknowledge  the  gospel  so  suited  to  tihe 
present  age  as  to  abstain  from  presenting  their  cases  in  tiie 
oommOB  law  courts,  **  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
anotiber,  if  any  man  hath  a  quarel  against  any  ?**  (Col.  lii.  13 ;  see 
also  1  Ckfi.  vL  1).    May  we  not  here  nse  the  very  words  of  a  con- 
tributor in  the  June  issae  of  this  Magazine  ? — "  Has  every  saved 
persoB  given  his  coat  to  the  man  that  took  away  his  cloak  P  Has 
every  saved  person  given  to  every  man  that  asked  of  him,  and 
toagnt  not  again  his  goods  of  the  man  who  stole  themP"  (p.  439). 
The  way  in  which  Christian  cbnrch-going  people  put  away  these 
iAiings  from  them  as  qnite  inapplicable  to  their  case,  the  manner  in 
idiich  the  plainest  requirements  of  the  gospel,  in  regard  to  social 
fife,  are  set  aside,  even  in  our  churches,  gives  good  evidence  that 
iSkej  who  attend  them  do  not  think  the  goppel  suitable  to  our  times. 
Let  us  apply  one  individual  instance.    We  read,  "  My  brethren, 
have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory, 
with  respect  of  persons.    For  if  there  come  unto  your  asseinbly  a 
man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a 
poor  man  in  vile  raiment ;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  wesreth 
the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place ; 
and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or,  sit  here  under  my  foot- 
stool:  are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves  P"(Jas.  ii.  1 — 4). 
May  we  not  ^en  ask,  if  this  is  a  plain  and  explicit  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  church  in  their  assemolies — and  compare  what  goes 
on,  not  merely  at  our  great  May  meetings,  but  in  our  regtdar  con- 
gregational assemblies— ^io  not  the  churches  themselves  declare  that 
Ute  gospel  is  not  adapted  to  modem  life  P    Again,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Gospels  teach  that  the  members  of  churches  were  brethren,  who 
held  it  a  right  and  a  duty  to  exercise  discipline  over  each  other  in 
an  matters  relating  to  morals  or  social  life,  haying  a  co-account- 
ability to  each  other.    In  our  days  law  and  legislation  have  nearly 
superseded  all  these  things,  and  it  is  even  dangerous  now  in  some 
cases  to  exercise  moral  discipline  over  church  members.  Hie  Gos- 
pels evidently  require  home  education,  and  especially  homre  educa- 
tion in  religion ;  but  in  this  matter,  too,  they  are  inapplicable  to  our 
times.    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  relations  of  master  and 
servant ;  to  manufacturers,  and  to  those  employed  under  them ;  to 
police  officials  and  poor-law  guardians,  to  legal  agents  and  to 
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lMwiii€M  fftnertll^,  tbe  Ckitpeli  are  not  adapted  to  them.  Thej  do 
not  seem  to  aotioipate  any  saeh  lifo  aa  aunt  and  tiieyare  unatiuaUe 
ia  their  requiremenU. 

We  remark,  in  the  third  plaee,  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to 
modem  times  ^^»ra%. 

The  nature  and  the  form  of  goremment  hare  entirely  nltered 
»inoe  the  days  of  the  Senptnre,  and  we  have  changed  with  tiie 
ohaDging  times.  We  are  no  longer  snhjeot  one  to  another,  elUwr 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  in  the  eye  of  tne  law.  We  are  all  eqnals, 
and  wo  are  all  masters  by  prox^  as  well  as  subjefets.  We  hate 
altered  the  very  tenure  of  sovereignty ,  of  priesthood,  of  magistracy, 
and  of  citizenship.  The  Scriptures  sffirm  that  it  is  by  God  that 
Idogs  reign  and  priooes  decree  judgment ;  we  affirm  that  the  Yoice  di 
the  people  is  the  Yoiee  of  God,  and  that  sorerei^  bold  their  power 
in  reality  from  an  actual  or  an  assumed  pUibii<Ste,  Law  is  no  longer 
the  decalogue,  but  Acts  of  Parliament  of  uunnmbered  complexity 
and  incomprehensible  multiplicity  of  prorisions.  We  hate  created 
for  the  people  an  artificial  conscience,  so  that  those  who  satisfy  the 
law,  or  rather  keep  clear  of  its  officers'  grip,  hold  themselyes  to  be 
good,  and  are  gratified  at  their  stainless  character.'  It  is  undemable 
that  in  many  cases  legal  expedients  are  employed  and  sanctioned 
which  are  excessiyely  mean  and  deceptive:  In  all  these  ways  the 
gospel  has  shown  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  is  gradually  Imng 
supplanted  by  philosophical  notions  and  legal  fictions  which  operate 
from  without  instead  of  acting  upon  the  inner  spirit  of  man.  I  shall 
only  advert  in  a  single  sentence  to  one  or  two  of  the  social  phe- 
nomena of  the  day  which  go  to  prove  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted 
to  modem  society.  The  great  spasmodic  efforts  which  ai^e  ever 
and  anon  being  made  to  excite  a  revival  of  Christian  enthusiasm — 
which  almost  as  inevitably  as  they  are  begun  collapse,  and  often  leave 
men  more  regardless  than  they  were.  This  shows  that  it  is,  as  it 
is,  effete  and  ineffective  upon  the  state  of  the  social  civilization  of 
these  times.  The  fluency  with  which  books  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  published,  combined  with  the  stead v  spread  and 
prevalence,  not  only  of  practical  but  theoretical  infiaelity,  affords 
ground  for  fearing  that  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour.  The  popularitf 
of  spiritualism,  either  as  a  means  of  bolstering  up  present  beliefs, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  them,  or  as  a  means  of  gaimng  ''  a  more  anre 
word  of  prophecy,"  is  a  very  strong  fact  suggestive  of  the  impotence 
of  Christianity  in  our  day.  To  this  we  must  add  the  frequency  of 
attempts  made  to  bring  communistic  and  socialistic  plans  of  life 
into  practical  working.  Then  there  is  Mormonismandpolvgamy, — 
the  former  a  direct  assertion  that  "  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian'* 
has  lost  its  hold  on  many  hearts,  and  the  latter  {^ving  proof  that 
many  have  ceased  to  believe  that  God  in  the  beginning  made  man 
male  and  female  as  an  indication  that  each  man  should  be  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  and  that  they  two,  and  they  only,  so  long  as  they 
both  shall  live,  should  be  one  flesh.    The  recent  advent  among  us 
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of  the  Ameriotn  miimcle-worker*  Dr.  Newton— who,  unlike  the 
19'evrton  of  a  former  time*  it  bent  on  diseatabliBhiog  rather  than 
eatablisbing  the  laws  of  nature — is  another  mark  in  our  times  that 
we  Teqoire  somethiog  other  than  the  ROtpeL  By  the  Saturday 
Review  we  are  told  that  **  if  the  exhibition  of  credulity  at  Cam- 
bridge Hail  [Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London]  was  paiaful* 
it  was  accompanied  by  exapipie s  of  family  affection  0$  real  ao  those 
wKich  were  eyoked  by  the  fame  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment/* If  this  is  true,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  gofipel  is 
adapted  to  modem  life  P  This  miracle-hunting  is  a  confession,  as 
well  as  a  proofs  that  it  is  not,  and  that  the  old  question  may  be  put, 
eren  in  our  dnys,  *' Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?  "  To  the  same  purpose  tends  the  present  agitation  for 
the  consent  of  the  Church  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infidlibility.  By 
the  adoption  of  such  .a  dogma  it  is  hoped  that  tne  felt  want  of  the 
gospel,  as  adapted  to  the  a^e,  would  be  rectified  by  decisions,  fk>m 
time  to  time,  bearing  definitely  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each 
period.  Were  the  gospel  adapted  to  the  sge,  there  could  be  no 
poesible  justification  o(  such  an  attempt ;  but  as  this  moyement  is  a 
great  fact,  and  patent  to  erery  one,  we  require  only  to  mention  it 
to  prove  that  the  gospel  wants  harmony  with  the  times. 

1  am  quite  aware  that  it  may  be  attempted  to  rebut  all  these 
arguments  and  refute  all  these  conclusions  by  the  assertion  that  it  is 
not  the  gospel  that  is  not  adapted  to  our  age,  but  our  age  that  is  not 
adapted  to  the  gospel.  This  will  be  a  damaging  retort,  not  to  our 
side  of  the  question,  but  to  those  who  rest  upon  it.  For  we  shall 
then  ask,  and  with  terrible  pertinence.  Why  is  the  age  not  adapted 
to  the  gospeU  and  to  the  lire  and  doctrine  it  requires  P  Has  not 
the  gospel  been  giyen  that  it  should  expressly  change  and  influence 
the  lives  of  men«  turning  them  from  earthly  and  carnal  ways  to 
the  ways  of  peace  and  of  pleasantness  which  they  open  up  to  the 
•ool  ?  How  can  that  be  adapted  to  an  age  which  has  lost  all  hold 
upon  those  even  who  profess  to  be  goTerned  most  fully  by  it — which 
has  given  way  before  human  influences  and  institutions,  and  failed 
to  impress,  and  act  upon,  and  slter  the  society  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live  P  Wherefore  is  it  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
upholders  of  the  eificacy  of  the  Gospels  ask  for  and  pray  for  a 
freah  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  it  is  not  because  they 
see  and  ieel  that  the  gospel  is  not  affecting  the  age  ss  it  did  in 
the  days  of  old,  despite  all  the  new  machinery  employed  to  make 
it  effective ;  if  it  is  not  that  they  know,  though  they  may  be  slow 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to  modern  lifeP 

JF.  F.  A. 
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No.  I.— PLITO'8  "PKEDO." 

Analysis  of  the  "Phado"  </  Fhao.—ArgumesU  Z 

Thx  Prologue  having  informed  nt  of  the  scene,  the  time,  and  Ike 
eiroiimstAnoes  of  the  dialogae,  end  having  ezoited  oor  mIeMt  k 
the  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  open  the  main'tojpie  of  his  ii- 
(ended  discourse  in  a  free  and  natural  style,  bj  reporting  a  muA 
elicited  from  Socrates  b^  the  special  experience  of  plMsore  tliea  hk 
hj  lum,  arising  out  of  his  freedom  from  the  bonds  oy  'which  he  htd 
been  fettered.  **  What  a  singular  thing  pleasure  seems  to  bs, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  pain.  One  can  scarcely  ever  hav«  fl»e 
withcHit  the  other  following  hard  after  it  into  our  exyorionofl  If 
,£sop  had  noticed  this  fact  he  would  have  written  a  £tMe  oa  it 
I  felt  the  chain  gall  me,  but  now  a  glow  of  delight  rushes  along  wtf 
veins ;  and  thus— - 

«  The  gods  ha?6  blessed  me 
With  a  diviner  pleasure  for  the  pain 
Man's  hatred  has  inflicted.** 

**  By  Jove  I  Socrates,"  said  Cebes,  "  you  remind  me  to  ask  w^  yoe 
employed  yourself  during  your  prison-hours  in  versifying  .^sp's 
fables  and  composing  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  when  you  had  not  pvr 
viously  attempted  the  Divine  art ;  many  have  inquired  about  this 
lately,  Eveaus,  the  sophist  and  poet,  in  particnlar. ' 

'*  I  had  no  wish  to  compete  with  him,  but  to  see  if  that  wvia  the 
poetry  which  certain  dreams  seemed  to  suggest  to  me,  that  I  msglit 
have  a  dear  conscience  in  having  tried  to  fulfil  all  duty.  I  fiiid 
always  interpreted  philosophv  to  be  the  highest  music  of  the  mind, 
but  now  I  fancied  that  as  I  was  bom  on  Apollo's  day,  the  6lli  of 
Thargelion,  and  he  had  interposed  to  save  me  thirty  days,  I  ahaold 
sing  a  hymn  to  him  wliose  is  the  Ddian  festival ;  and  thevefcm  as 
the  time  was  too  short  for  me  to  make  fables  I  put  into  metre  some 
of  those  I  knew  of  JSsop's.  Tell  Evenus  this,  bid  him  imreweU  for 
me,  and  say  if  he  is  wise  he  should  follow  me  speedily ;  I,  it  seems, 
depart  to-day."  Simmias  thinks  Evenus  not  likely  to  relish  or 
take  the  advice.  "  Is  not  be  then  a  philosopher  f  "  eays  Socrrtes. 
"Yes !"  replied  Simmias.  "  Then  he  will  be  anxious  to  follow  ae ;  and 

00  will  every  one  who  rightly  pursues  philosophy ;  thoui^  bo  eoe 
may  commit  violenoe  on  himself  to  do  so,  as  that  iswvoag," 
Socrates  remarked,  and  thereupon  plaoed  his  feet  apon  the  ground 
and  sat  so  during  the  ensuing  conversation. 

*'  What  can  you  mean,  Socrates,"  said  Cebes,  **  by  saying  it  ii 
wrong  to  commit  suicide ;  but  that  a  philosopher  should  be  willing 
to  follow  another  who  is  about  to  die  P  "  '*  What,  Cebes,  have  not 
you  and  Simmias  heard  the  Pythagorean  of  Crotona,  Philolaus,  on 
suicideP"  "No,  nothing  definitely."  "I  only  speak  from  hearsay, as 

1  talk  in  preference  to  reading,  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  repeat  what 
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IhxreheKtd:'  "Why  is  Boieide  wrong  P"  asked  debet.  '*  That,  jim 
should  ooDfider  wisely  and  weU,  for  though  to  Booie  BMn  it  is  bettor 
to  die  than  to  liye,  yet  it  is  mostly  those  to  whom  a  self-sooght 
exit  18  an  impkms  aoi-^they  sho«dd  await  another  benefactor, 
I>eath."  Cebes,  speaking  in  his  own  Bosotian  dialect,  in  his 
eaniefltness  forgetting  the  cultured  speech  of  Athens,  and  sniling, 
exolasms,  •*  By  Jore,  'tis  so  f " 

^  Oar  body  resembles  a  prison,  and  from  it  we  should  not  seek  to 
escape  by  unlawful  means,"  said  Soorates ;  *'  and  besides,  we  belong 
to  the  gods,  and  have  no  right  to  destroy  their  property,  and  hence 
"we  should  wait  till  necessity  compels  us,  as  it  does  me,  to  die." 
**!Biit,"  Cebes  replies,  *'just  on  that  account  you  seem  to  me 
to  advance  an  absurdity  when  you  say  that  it  is  better  to  die  than 
to  Hre ;  for  if  the  gods  are  our  masters  and  we  their  slaves,  and  the 
goda  can  ti^e  better  care  of  us  than  we  can  of  ourselyes,  then 
It  becomes  a  wise  man  to  regret  to  die,  and  a  foolish  one  only  would 
rejoiee." 

Socrates,  looking  at  Phsdo,  at  once  jests  at  and  compliments 
Oebea  on  his  pertinacity  and  ingenuity.     Simmias  thinks  Cebes 

Sreeses  Socrates  hard,  and  that  Socrates  will  find  it  difficult  to 
efend  his  view  of  the  case.  ''Oh,  you  want  to  put  me  on  mr 
trial,"  remarks  Sooratea;  "well,  I  hope  I  ahall  deisnd  myseu 
before  you  better  than  I  did  before  my  judges.  If  I  did  not  eiqiect 
to  flo  amongst  good  men,  and  amongst  the  gods,  who  are  both  wise 
ana  good,  I  should  be  wrong  to  rejoice  at  dying ;  but  I  do  hope  to 
ffo  amongst  good  men,  and  lam  sure  I  shall  go  amosg  the  gods ; 
for  I  believe  that  something  awaits  those  who  die,  and  that  it  will 
be  better  for  the  good  than  the  bad."  "WovJd  you  go  away, 
oarryii^  this  faith,  which  concerns  us  also,  with  jou  r  penuade  us 
of  it,  and  that  will  be  your  best  apology,"  Simmiaa  bbjs. 

''That  I  shall  try  to  do  when  I  haye  heard  what  Grito  (who 
has  been  for  some  time  attempting  to  speak)  has  to  say."    Orito  has 
nc^hing  particular  to  say,  but  that  the  gaoler  has  told  him  that  the 
ezeitement  of  talking  may  hinder  the  due  operation  of  the  hemlock 
to  be  given,  and  cause  the  drug  to  be  repeatedly  taken  before  it 
produces  the  efieet.     Soorates  wiU  dare  the  conseqaeooes.     He 
wii^ee  to  tell  why  a  philosopher  has  hope  in  death,  and  therefore 
oeeds  not  fear  to  die.     Philosophy  is  a  preparation  for  Death ;  it 
•eeks  to  attain  perfect  intellectual   freedom,    and  as  the  body 
imprisons  the  soul  and  impedes  it  in  its  aspirations  and  desires, 
phuosophy  endeavours  to  escape  from  subserviency  to  the  body, 
and  to  give  the  spirit  freedom  of  wing  to  soar  upward  and  be  free. 
The  senses  are  the  sources  of  ignorance  and  evil.      Sensationaliem 
and  animalism  are  the  foes  of  idealism.      To  be  in  love  with  life  is 
to  be  fond  of  the  body,  and  subject  to  its  affections  and  imper- 
feotioas,  and  from  these  it  is  that  phOosophy  striyes  to  unfetter  the 
soul.    Philosophy  and  death  therefore  offer  a  similar  enfranchise- 
ment ;  the  former,  while  we  are  in  the  body,  endeaveurs  to  keep  us  as 
if  not  of  the  body,  and  the  latter  disperses  the  dust  of  the  frame  and 
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•o  imparts  the  pnrett  libertT  and  the  freest  aeope.  In  the  bodj 
noat  men  embrace  but  a  ahadoir,  not  the  reality  of  rirtoe,  for  thej 
ralue  things  for  the  pleasure  tbe]f  offer,  not  for  the  culture  they 
afford.  The  philoaopher  purifies  his  soul  from  all  worldliness,  and 
pursues  wisdom  and  virtue  for  their  own  sakes,  not  for  the  adraii- 
tages  the  J  yield.  The  wise  seek  to  be  all  soul,  and  that,  death 
comes  to  make  them.  Socrates  had  so  sought  to  be  wise  and  virtu- 
ous,  and  to  be  spiritualiaed,  and  he  did  not  repine  that  he  was  now  to 
be  set  free  from  earth,  and  to  be  brought  into  direot  intercourse 
with  good  masters  and  noble  friends,  the  great  of  the  past,  and  the 
gods  who  are  greater. 

But  Cebes  hesitates  a  doubt  that  when  the  soul  is  separated  it  is 
destroyed,  and  yanishes  like  breath  or  smoke ;  and  it  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  sound  argument  to  make  it  appear  probable  that  the 
soul  of  one  who  dies,  exists  still  and  possesses  intelligence  and 
activity.  Socrates  expresses  his  wiiliogness  to  oonverse  on  these 
points  if  Oebea  and  his  friends  care  to  engage  in  it.  Cebes  would 
gladly,  and  Socrates  thinks  that  no  one — eren  though  he  were 
a  comic  poet  (like  Aristophanes)— would  affirm  that  such  tidk  was 
unsuitable  to  his  situation.  There  is  an  old  notion  about  Metem- 
psychosis  (taught  by  Thales,  Pherecydes,  Pythagoras,  i^,)  which 
we  may  recall  and  examine.  Do  the  souls  of  the  dead  exist  in 
Hades,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  at  the  period  of  tranamign- 
tion  to  come  hither  again  P  If  they  come  again  they  mast  exist 
after  death,  for  if  they  did  die  they  could  not  be  the  same  aoul  and 
self.  Are  not  all  things  generated  contraries  from  contraries  P  the 
honourable  is  known  by  its  contrary  the  base,  just  from  unjust, 
great  from  small,  strong  from  weak,  heat  from  cold,  waking 
from  sleeping,  and  life  from  death,  and  vice  versA,  Therefore 
our  souls  must  exist  in  Hades,  or  there  could  be  no  reviTal  and  no 
transmigration.  Unless  the  circle  of  being  is  a  continuous  reoipro- 
city  between  oontraries,  the  Fable  of  Endymion,  the  beautiful,  eTer" 
sleeping  idol  of  Selene,— 

"  Tlie  yery  music  of  whose  name  has  gone  into  men's  beings** 

would  be  a  jest,  for  all  would  be  asleep  as  he ;  and  soon  the  doo*  j 
trine  of  Anaxagoras  would  be  realised, — 

"  All  things  in  one  another's  being  mingle.'* 

Besides,  if  all  things. died,  and  did  not  reyiye,  all  would  soon  be 
dead  ;  hence  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
exist,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  good  is  better,  and  of  the  eyil 
worse. 

So  ends  the  first  great  argument  on  the  immortality  of  the  sool, 
to  which  Socrates  asks  the  assent  of  Cebes.  Cebes  not  only  sc- 
knowledges  the  force  of  the  cyclical  reasoning  employed  by  the 
"  P?J»on®'  of  hope,"  but  thinks  it  may  be  carried  a  step  farther  bj 
taking  into  account  the  facts  of  human  cognition—to  which  atten- 
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**  Miss  Vortex,  A  oharming  nosegay.    All  exotioi,  I  d«)UM. 

^^Jes^,  I^o,  madam,  neglecUd  ^M  flowers ;  I  took  them  from  ibeir  bed 
of  weeds,  bestowed  care  on  their  oulture,  and  bj  transpbrnting  them  to  % 
Boregenial  soil,  thej  have  flourished  .with  luxuriant  strength  and  baaotj. 

•  &SS  Vortex,  A  prett j  amusement. 

"  Jessif.  And  it  seemed,  madam,  to  convey  this  lesson  ;  not  to  den>is6  tli9 
lowly  mind,  but  rather  with  fostering  hand  to  draw  it  from  its  dull  obwa- 
rity,  tfaar,  like  these  humble  flowers,  it  mightefow  rioh  in  worth  and  iiatiTt 
energy."— 'f^OMNM  MortoiCs  **  Owe  for  iks  Aartaehe,'* 


Thuji  are  piobtbly  hw  Mitf(»  ao  diffieall  ■•  th«  ttMdtm  of 

pMtrj,  ahbongb  it  it  a  cottiTBaott  opiokm  that-  BOtkiog  is  ao  emj  aa 
beiBft  A  oonnoiMetir  in  tke  artMe  of  Tone*  Poetry  as  omotioii  aad 
tfaongfati,  «ombh»ed  imo  a  aiiifle  «nity  by  the  fbaion  of  one  iato  the 
ether,  so-  as  to  conslitiite  a  pmect  fnnalgaiti,  issues  frocs  ike  pool's 
imiid  in  hot  and  molten  floidtty,  aad  takes  form  in  tbe  bm>mb  of 
Terse.  But  the  erftioa)  reader  sees  the  sold  fonn  and  not  Ae  bnm* 
ing  emotional  tboogiit ;  and  as  he  reqtnres  to  preserve  his  indgmelit 
eool,  be  must  brnig  a  cold  mind  into  oontaetwith  the  oold  fbnat  of 
the  irords  of  the  rerse,  and  benoe  it  is  that  eritios  are  so  «ftoa 
setused  of  making  false  judgments  on  noetry. 

TIm  ordinary  reader  has  one  dnty  only  to  perform— 4o  read  and 
enjoy,  to  take  into  himself  the  stir  and  tremor  of  tbe  poof  a  stnnna. 
He  kys  his  sonl  open  reoeptiveiy  to  take  in  th^  whole  magieof  the 
melody,  the  meanmg  of  the  emotion,  the  influence  of  the  imagin- 
ings, iad  the  impnlse  on  the  intellect ;  and,  with  spontaneous  ao(|m'' 
eseenoe  in  tho  enchantments  proposed,  delights  and  gladdens  him<' 
self  in  companionship  with- the  poet.  Bat  the  critie«  reader  most 
give  tbe  poem  entrance  into  his  emotional  nature  through  the  under- 
standing,  slowly,  earefully,  inquiringly,  testing  the  whole  on  the 
one  hand  by  austere  judgment,  and  on  tbe  other  by  the  serero 
phflosophy  of  the  moral  feelings.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the 
neqnent  aisorepanores  between  the  decisions  of  the  critics  and  the 
leaders  of  poetry.  Eeaders  can  surrender  their  entire  sympathy 
to  ^e  poet,  while  the  critic  has  continually  to  unee  the  query,  Why 
ihould  this  more,  or  how  does  this  ezciteP  When  young  poets 
read  their  yerses  to  their  friends,  as  they  s(Mnetimes  do,  they  of^n 
leare  out  of  account  the  fact  that  they  know  tbe  precise  feeling  or 
emotion  to  which  the  poem  appeals  at  first  hand,  whereas  it  enters 
into  the  mind  of  the  nriend  at  best  only  21s  suggestion :  henoe  tfia 
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eoolaan  of  the  judgment  of  friends,  and  the  diiappointment  ir\aik 
poeti  feel  at  finding  their  eherithed  emotional  thought  hut  alightiy 
-^  they  interpret  it,  too  often  tlightinglT^reoipro^ted  and  appn> 
eiated.  Theira  ia  direct,  the  other  ia  nflex  emotion,  and  ao  modi 
lata  atioiig  and  atirring. 

We  midLe  theae  obeerrationa  not  only  on  our  own  behalf  at 
eritiea,  not  eren  aa  an  act  of  justice  to  the  writers  of  Terse,  but  as  a 
duty  towarda  our  readera.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  aome  of 
our  contrihutora  ma.y  think  that  the  critic  is  a  cold-blooded  sort  of 
animal,  destitute  of  emotion,  rather  oyster-like  io  the  nature  of  kit 
paasions  and  poetic  faculty,  and  aeldom  aglow  with  the  dirine  Pro- 
methean fire  of  imagination.  We  renture  to  assure  them  thst 
eritiea,  aa  a  general  rule,  are  "  men  of  like  passions  '*  aa  othen, 
though  culture  gives  a  cunning  seeing  to  their  eyes,  aa  to  faulta  and 
defecta,  which  is  not  always  possessed  by  others,  and  thia  ia  not 
without  ita  compensating  balance,  of  often  being  able  to  aee  bean- 
tiea  not  readily  discernible  b^  uncritical  eyes.  Were  it  not  ao,  wlist 
would  be  the  worth  of  criticism  F  plainly  nought.  Poems  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  cultured  perception  of  criUca  jusc  as  new  inTentioiis 
are  submitted  to  experts,  and  cases  are  brought  before  judges,  thst 
they,  looking  carefuUy  at  both  sides,  may  form  an  imfMurtial  judg- 
ment, just  on  the  aterage,  though  not  neoaaaarily  infallible.  Criti- 
ciam,  like  law,  ought  to  hare  no  paaaionrand  no  friendlineaa.  In 
fact,  friendly  criticism  is  faulty  criticism ;  but  that  says  nothing  at 
all  against  appreciative  criticiam,  which  is  all  right.  Contributor! 
may  wiaely  bear  this  in  mind,  but  resders  ought  also  to  be  told  that 
in  Uiese  pages  the  poems  selected  for  publication,  for  the  most  part, 
are  subjected  to  an  ordeal  to  which  poetry  in  other  seriala  is  not 
exposed.  They  are  brought  before  the  miod  as  the  subjects  of 
criticism,  and  the  reader's  mind  is  therefore  thrown  into  a  state  of 
artificial  ooldneaa  towards  them  which  may  mar  their  seat  and  do 
them  injuatioe  on  a  firat  perusal. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  criticism  employed  by  ouraelvea,  we 
may  say  that  we  read  each  pieoe  submitted  to  us  for  criticiam  sere- 
rai  times  with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  writers  and  a  service  to 
our  readers.  ISo  single  reading  of  any  poem  is  enough  for  a  criti- 
cal perusal,  because  poetry  is  emotional,  and  unless  our  emotioDS 
and  our  intellect  are  brought  or  wrought  into  harmony  with  the 
writer's  purpose,  appreciation  ia  impoasible,  depreciation  is  proba- 
ble. Poetry,  to  be  read  thoroughly  and  enjoyed  well,  ought  to  be 
perused  in  the  mood  or  humour,  with  the  emotions  free  to  be  stirred, 
and  with  deaigned  giving  of  the  reina  of  will  into  the  poet'a  hsnds ; 
then,  having  found  and  felt  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  the  critical 
reader  must  observe  how  this  is  efi'ected,  and  whence  the  efiecti 
arise.  Afterwards  heart  and  art,  being  alike  livingly  and  lovingly 
engaged  in  the  perusal,  the  poem  ought  to  be  rei^  again  for  tlie 
purpose  of  noting  and  enjoying  the  whole  combined  elements  of 
the  thoughts,  imaginings,  words,  music,  and  suggestings  of  the 


verses. 
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Perluipt  no  better  exepreise  in  eonpotittoii  ean  be  found  than  the 
praetice  of  Tenifieation.  It  requires  eboieeneie  of  phrase,  sod  ia- 
spirea  aeleetneaa  of  diction ;  it  ciiltiTatea  the  aenae  of  harmony,  and 
indneea  Tarionanesa  of  forma  of  expreaaion.  On  thit  aeoonnt,  per- 
liapa,  the  better  form  for  rerae-caltare  ia  that  of  tranalation.  In  a 
poem  by  aome  known  writer  we  are  aore  to  hare  a  noetie  thooght, 
and  a  pattern  of  melodioua  phraaeologr,  and  the-amoition  to  nwteh 
the  *'  hnked  sweetneaa  "  of  the  original  in  the  sobstitutiona  of  a  rer- 
sion  in  another  tongne  greatly  faeilitatea  the  formal  if  not  the  for- 
matiTe  practice  of  veraification.  Here,  for  inatance,  we  have  a  few 
tnnalatiooa  which  maybe  gathered  toother  under  the  general  title 
of  "  Sonn  of  Spring."  The  first  specimen  consists  of  the  fonr  firat 
Toraea  of  "  Die  Vereinigung "  (The  Union),  by  Johann  Heinridi 
Voaa  (1751— 182A),  one  ot  the  most  energetic  membersof  the  Dichter- 
band  (poetical  confederacy)  of  the  genius  period  of  German  poetry. 


A  Spbivo  tara. 

Look  up,  how  fair  that  lightsome  blue 

lU  haundfea  dame  extending  I  [High  o?erhead 

How  bright -tfaia  meadow's  Ternal  hue. 

With  goldea  kingcups  blending  1 
Yon  beech  tree  basks  in  sunlight  dear^ 

Bach  tender  leaf  rejoices  i 
What  Taried  notes,  to  charm  the  ear, 

Bing  out  from  oountleae  Toioes ! 

On  lowly  herb,  on  statdy  tree. 

Young  bads  in  crowds  are  sweUine } 
Where  shades  refresh,  where  winds  blow  free^ 

LoTe's  soul  through  all  is  welling. 
Spirit  of  life,  to  thee  we  bow 

In  nature's  glad  awaking ;  [finrth-bmaking 

Like  change  our  ransomed  frames  shall  know 

From  death's  dark  slumber  hreakimg,         [awaking 

f 

Our  second  specimen  is  from  the  agreeable  and  taateful  poet 
the  Grrand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Aloys  Schreiber,  entitled— 

ThX  ChIU>  Am  THX  Flowxbs. 

{From  Alo^  Sehreiber.) 

The  Child. 

Wblcows,  blossoms,  freshly  blooming, 
Kow,  while  gladness  crowns  the  year ! 

Ahy  how  late  je  are  in  coming ! 
And  the  summer  days  are  near.    Dig,,edbyGoogle 


Ov  wof  gteaot  tm  y^  diieemf 
X««ur  swee^  lii^wi^  bow  to  iMtfn. 

'to  whAi  flowar  ihiai  Uinm  beM^amw 

K(Mt  oraipMioa,  ahild  of  Kay  i 
Bur  who  wiUisgly  ebaU  guida  bm 

Xo  tbe  brifbt  Loom  far  awaj. 

Cfcooseme,  ibrarobeofwhitenaa*  rw  *v— 

G«i^  nature  gara  to  nifii  [Motliar 

Simple  truth,  my  only  brightnaifl, 
lukea  me  near  akin  to  thee. 


21tf  FIdML 

Oboosa  me,  for  a  wuijkl  feeling  [jeaming 

Haunta  my  deep  and  tender  blua^ 
Tat  the  dewdrops,  'o*er  me  stealing, 

Cool  my  cbeeka  of  glowing  hue. 

TheJUis, 

Chooaa  me,  that  in  hoiy  gladneaa 

Tender  youth  may  blossom  free ;  [Your  sweat 

Kept  from  stain,  and  kepi  from  sadneaa,—    [aared 

This  £ur  kaaon  taach  I  tkae. 

Ths  Mosemarjf. 

Choose  thou  me ;  the  maiden  binds  me, 

Hopeftd,  in  her  bridal  wreath ; 
Choose  Ihott  me ;  the  mourner  winds  me. 

Hopeful,  round  the  bier  of  death. 

Kmd  ones,  let  your  beauties  blending 

Come  to  graea  my  bower  of  May  t 
And  througn  life  your  counsels  lending, 

Help  to  cheer  Ue  parting  day. 


fyeara 
[life's 


We  take  next  one  of  Heine's  mystical  kint*  of  tiie  brotherhood  of 
all  nature,  which  almost  tranalatea  itself  into  English  verse  in  it« 
sweet  simplicity,  the  song  of  the  good  daughter  of  the  parson  of 
-^-riinau,  in  the  Idyl  "  Luise :  "—  .^g,,,,  ^y Google 


3OStB0  OHlUI^Wi* 


TBI  Pam  iam  thb  PAiar. 

A  Pim  tree  itandeth  aU  lonesome, 

On  a  drearj  northern  hill  f 
Be  domben,  and  lo !  he  dmawlh, 

In  hb  throttd  b6  whH*  nd  elffl. 

1»  dreami  he  hekoUU  a  nslm  tree,  [fie  dfecinetb,  and  lo 

In  a  far-off  soathem  land ; 
Whioh,  on  a  ridge  of  ike  bnnuag  wm^ 

Silent  and  Iom  doth  ataad.  B. 


From  translated  vene  we  now  tarn  to  our  MSS.  of  original 
poetrr.  We  quote  first  a  few  stanaas*  whow  tone  if  somewhat 
yaagAan-like.  Thtry  possess  a  psAlMtic  interest^  and  hum  in  them  the 
tme  poetic  power  of  tonohing  the  enotieoal  natiue.  The  meaning 
pows  by  psrasai,  and  the  e£^  inarsasas  as  ikeyaia  ■••'read.  Per- 
haps if  the  poem  had  been  more  compressed  it  would  hare  been  more 
effeetiye. 


Mt  BmuiD  IjOts. 

TTpov  her  grare  thej  grow, 
The  iiBple  daasj  and  the  fragsmt  ross^ 
XOwastlMirf  loolMdiwfaenbetIbeBdedk>W  HPen 

To  watch  her  im  repose.  [dwt's 

It  leemt  bo  lon^  ago ; 
Yet  still,  as  though  time  withered  not,  thej  bloom ;  [if 
Bmblems  of  her  who  liTeth  still,  I  know  s — 

A  flower  within  a  tomb. 

I  did  not  weep  nor  sigh, 
As  ''earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust  *'  was  read : 
I  knew  that,  in  the  spirit-,  she  was  by, 

And  not,  as  thej  thougfat|  dead« 

Olose  bj  the  rin^inff  shore  [surging 

We  laid  her,  that  the  music  she  might  hear,  [sea- 
And  think  that  I  was  singing,  as  of  yora^ 

«0«s«  melodies  that  cheer.  [ThOiS 

4 

When  twiUffht's  shadows  dose» 
I  hasten  to  Hke  ehore^  and,  lyhitf  low,  [her  grave 

Ilrisr  the  daisT, gr^ep  l^e  budding  rose,  ( [press^klis 

Which  o'ir  her>k%  grow. 


54  Yosno  osniQirs. 

Than  up  before  me  spriagi 
The  Tttion  of  A«r  jMtre,  mtUiri»if  love,  [mj  Mintlj  tiiileei 

Bobed  in  pare  wlntt,  and  iair  with  foldoi  wingi, 

Amd  a$pHi  Uk€  a  doie.  [A  hasren-deioeoded 

'lit  then  the  spatke  to  me,  [Theo! 

And  bids  ma  wait  the  eomiitg  of  ihs  daj  s  [dawniDf — God's 

I  whisper  'tween  the  murmurs  of  the  sea ; 

Lo !  night  has  passed  away. 

How  swift  ik4  moments  ftj  [life's 
When  souls  oouTerse !    Time  u  the  foe  of  lore ; 

Etamit  J  its  iKend ;  ii§  homo  the  sky ;  [her 

JU  life  with  Qod  above.  [her 

Wa  grovel  here  below, 
Kept  down  by  weights  of  grommf  HUtr  ill; 
And  ofitimas  sod,  with  weaiy  steps  and  slow. 

We  mtmni  ^pmioc^km^s  hiU. 

The  morning  dawns  serene, 
As  o'er  the  earth  the  mantling  light  is  thrown ;      mom's 
But  I,  in  oonrerse  with  my  lore  unseen, 

Batk  in  her  beam*  alone.  [LiT0-4ife 

Tei  now  her  fluttering  wings,  [B'en 

Impatient,  stretch  themsehres  for  heavenward  flight ; 
Good-bje  onoe  more :  I  go  to  earthly  thinga 

With  thee,  my  lore,  in  sight ; 

In  hop§  that  soon  the  cloud  [fiiith 

Which  comes  between  two  spirits  that  are  one. 
Shall  vanish  as  the  nighfs  daep-frbgM  shroud 

Befoie  the  morning's  sun. 


In  patience  do  I  wait,  . 

The  years  ifo  pass  away,  and  bear  me  on ;  [mvsl 

And  soon,  like  one  that  thought  himself  too  lata, 

I  shall  be  saen,«-and  gone.  Diamohs. 


Oar  next  quotation  is  more  ambitiont  in  its  aim,  mnd  takes  a 
higher  flight.  We  cannot  say  it  is  so  well  sustained  or  so  fcmsis- 
tent  as  it  might  have  been.  Stanzas  two  and  three  might  be  advan- 
tageonsly  rewritten,  with  closer  reference  to  six  and  seven,  whieh 
onght  to  be  the  echo  of  them  in  a  fresh  reyerbera^^m  of  ^  eau^ 
tional  pain  and  pang.  Digitized  by  Goog  Fe 


FOBVio  cmrnqjoM. 


Thm  Fvnnui  Lm* 


I  wosaoB  what  i^e  fiitmre  life  wUl  bo  f  [man's 

Whether  the  flitting  shadows  lore  endean, 
Whieh  haunt  the  ruined  pih  of  menioiy,  [shrinee 

Will  throw  themielTei  bejond  iMs  stretch  of  jears,     [this 
And  there  take  beaateous  shapes,  and  leiomt     [nor  mmi,  bat  Ar 

A  source  of  constant  joj,  and  not  of  tears. 

How  often  slumbering  memory  wakes,  to  weep 

For  hours  o'er  some  unnoticed,  transient  thing, 
Which,  sudden,  roused  it  from  its  trance-like  sleep, 

To  live  a  little  hearen.    How  oft  we  sing 
The  song  of  other  days,  when  hope  did  sweep 

lU  sanguine  hand  across  life's  firmer  string  I     [Her 

But  now  the  wrecks  of  jrsort  lie  soattered  round,  [time 

Kere  nothings  whi<^  the  wind  mar  drive  away  i 
Will  these  be  gathered  up  from  off  the  ground  f 

Be  set  hi  forms  that  nerer  shall  decay  P 
Or  speak  again  in  tones  whose  mellow  sound  [— found 

8UU  Wnyf  Ml  musip  which  my  heart-strings  play  F  [Whose  ringing 

The  atpwi  of  a  cloud,  or  song  of  burd,  Cgl<'>7 

Some  floating  strain  of  witchnig  melody. 
The  sunset's  glow,  or  softly  spoken  word,  [some 

The  shadows  on  the  brook,  the  gnarled  tree, 
Or  distant  hymn  at  erening  &intly  heard. 

Will  oft  lecaU  «om#  holy  Ahm  to  me.  [old— thooghta 

Ah,  in  the  breast  fierce  passion's  smouldering  firee 
BtiU  Utc,  and  watt  Int  slightest  touch  to  bbze  %  [by 

Then  make  a  wreck  of  holiest  desires. 

And  stem  resolres  to  their  foundations  rase ; 

While  in  its  arms  the  fairer-blooming  life  expires, 
Pierced  to  the  heart  by  its  consuming  rays. 

Will  these  deep-buried  lores  again  revire  ? 

Will  passion's  fires  be  quenched?    Will  discipline 
Of  faith  and  rirtue  in  that  sphere  sunrire? 

Will  all  those  objects  that  Umih  thoughts  within,  [stir 
Be  erer  present  to  preserre  atire 

The  joy  that  rises  up  through  years  of  sin  ? 

Pair  hopes  that  budded  in  the  days  of  youth, 
^     The  colder  blasts  of  manhood's  winter  blight ; 
And  TOWS,  though  dmighters  of  eternal  truth, 

Ijay  round  me  dead,— ^lain  in  a  single  night : 
'^fnilthesere-liTe,nntonchedby  hand  of  ruth. 

And  ahaU  I  ehrish  Oem  with  fond  deUght  ?       [lire  them  oer 


M  P091C  cBns^fn* 

Ob»  had  I  wingt !  how  twiftlT  would  I  flee. 

And  liDger  round  that  life  beyond  oor  ken  I 
80  ohildhcwd  linger».rwiad  its  youth -to  be, 
80  youth  we  spend  in  longings  to  be  men : 
OGiid,i«vealtousthemy«4»ry{  [qurfeUyoow 

**  QwMyWjr  eomtf  Lofd  Jmuf;  e^ett  to,  Amen.**    [Lord  Jesus, 

9t  there  our  utmost  thought  may  wing  and  sweep 

Through  von  immensity  of  space ;  thence  rise,    [rast  immeniitiBi 

And  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  hence  leap 
To  higher  plains,  where  wing  of  seraph  plies 

TTntired,  yet  fail  to  reach  the  unbounded  deep, 
Btill  wondering  where  the  home  of  Qodhead  lies.       DujiOHP. 

The  form  of  vene  ia  whiok  C.  S.  has  ohoaen  to  oatt  hm  poem  11 
diffioolt  to  manage,  and  requires  attentioa  to  its  recorreaoee  before 
it  can  be  taken  into  the  mind.,  The  ehime  is  unfamiliar,  Wt  when 
read  loyingly  iit  gaina  «pon  one.  ConsiateDoy  and  eoodensation 
might  here,  too,  have  been  advisably  employed,  etpeoiallT  m  stan- 
aaa  three  and  four.  The  iwrses  must  hare  eost  eonsiderabte  trouble, 
9md  no  little  skill  in  word-building  is  noticeable  in  the  "lofty 
ifcyme/*  We  think  there  are  poetic  gleams  amid  the  darkness  of 
Ilia  spirit  which  enable  us  to  bia  him  hope,  work,  think,  and  wait. 


AXBITTOir. 

O  BlOKOiriKO  maiden !  whose  dM^^-searcbing  eyes        [heart 

Hare  thrilled  me  to  the  soul — whoee  veiee  has  aoagkt 
80  oft  to  teach  me  and  to  make  me  wise — 

To  fill  my  mind  with  true  and  earnest  thought^ 
That  thou  might*8t  pluok  therefrom  pure  poesy. 
O  stem  ambition !  wilt  thou  ever  seek 

Me  thus,  and  with  thy  yeanuags  kmmd  my  soul  P       [damt 
And  is  it  doomed  tbat  I  shall  aye  be  weak  ? 

Tkai  I  shall  pant  in  rain  to  reach  the  goal  P  fMust  I  still 

Or  skaU  tkom  gyre  me  strength,  or  make  me  free?  [Wilt  thou  not 

Although  my  years  are  £ew,  yet  thon  scrt  old 

Unto  my  sight,  for  in  my  dreams  thy  finm 
Hath  haunted  me  since  life  was  joy  uutdd — 

And  aye,  when^oy  grows  ooid  thou  keep*8t  life  warm.  [Faith — h(^ 
At  first  thou  wert  a  shadow  without  name. 
But  as  I  gased  the  liie-raist  cleared  away  i 

Life,  lore,  and  light  grew  strong,  and  I  felt  fonder 
Of  thy  form,  and  joyed  the  more  1  bore  thy  sway,       [felt 

Then  lo!  thy  hand  outstretched,  thy  Toioe  ohed,  ''  xondert** 
X  looked,  and  /  bekeld  the  hill  of  £sm6.  [saw  fas  off 


voane  amm^m  if 

Togrther  towmrds  that  bill  we  walM  i  smd\»l  [but 

^Dwo  spirits  flew  around  us — ^hopavid  iMiy** 

0!>e«  ofaeered  me  on  and  urged  ip*  aje  la  §•,  i?^^ 

STke  other  bade  me  tarn ;  and  filled  mgf  ear  [This — mine 
With  warnings  dire  of  those  who'd  gone  hdon. 

At  which  I  felt  sad,  sad,  that  sight  was  m«Be»  [full 

JLnd  wished  that  thou  and  hope  from  me  were  gone ;         [firiendly  grasp 

.Bmtikou  tioodPgtforik  amd  took  mj  hand  in  thine»  [Thou  stood'st  with 

"While  hope,  with  songs  of  love,  still  cheered  me  on. 

Though  fear  aft  hofeced  near,  and  pained  me  sore,  [still 

Kow  I  have  gained  a  hillock  on  the  hill, 

S^  as  I  took  alove,  the  heights  inereasa,  [upward  gase 

And  oiker  hei^hU  appear,  while  I  am  ftfll  Roftier  pMks 

lied  on  by  thee,  and  hope,  whiek  should  grant  peaea,     [who 
Still  niakes  my  soul  enthusiast,  tkapg^  faar  [still 

Oft  daspo  me  round  the  waist,  and  in  deapaiF 

Shrieks  out,  and  points  to  distant  darkness,  seen 
If  cxre  plainly  as  we  higher  rise.    **  See,  thafe 

Is  misery ;"  then  hope  do(h  interrene — 

«'  The  future  ?    Ah  i  'tis  bright  .while  I  am  nanr/* 

O  onward-urging  fame !  but  thou  art  strong  ^ 

O  hope  omnipotent  I  if  thou  art  kind 

BtOl  tbou  art  merciless,  and  ah,  how  long ! 

Or  ah,  how  long  shsll  I  be  mortal,  blind 

To  jojs,  for  loTe  of  immortality  P 

O  baok-rtfcoUtng  fear !  why  art  thou  fond 

To  crush  our  aims,  and  cause  us  pain,  by  being 
The  riral  unto  hope  P    O!  break  my  bond, 
Pale>fiMsed  ambition !  or  is  there  no  fleeing 

From  thy  stem  thraDf    Ah,  would  that  I  were  frM ! 

0.  S. 


We  interpose  for  variety's  sake  some  Terse  in  a  lighter  measure, 
and  a  simpler  theme.  These  lines  are  ju«t  of  the  sort  to  which 
memory  gives  interest,  becaiise  association  aids  the  signification. 
Th«7  hvie  a  lilt,  caught  from  the  winds  of  the  Mearns. 


Wbitb  Hbaxkbb. 

[Suggested  on  a  plant  of  white  heather  being  found  by  an  excursion 
P^ky  on  Ker-loch  ml],  a  ridge  of  the  Grampians,  in  Kincardineshire.  It 
IS  a  somewhat  rare  plant  in  a  wild  Btate.] 

QuEBK  of  the  pvrpW  moimtaim  side. 

The  fairest  of  the  fair,  [Thou 


The  passing  stranger  turns,  and  aaks 
"What  art  thou  doing  there  r*      ' 


Digitized 


by  Google 


8S  Tonc  cmmqfom, 

The  moon  to  brurtit 

Bathes  in  her  light 
Thy  enowy  hloeeoms  rare  i 

With  tenderett  my 

She  eeemt  to  lay, 
•«  What  art  thoa  doing  there  f^ 

The  eumbering  heather  looks  around 

And  star€9  thee  with  a  sigli. 
That  im  thy  pure  and  Tirgin  white 
Its  oolours  cannot  vie : 

Buif  porest  maidt 

Deep  in  t^  shade, 
Safe  from  Ut  storms  yon  Us  i 

And  hear  the  tale» 

Onerery  gale, 
«•  With  you  we  oannoi  ?ie  T 

Sweet  orphan  of  an  alien  kind, 

Pre-dooroed  to  life  to  ding 
On  Ker>k>di's  steep  and  rodcy  side, 
Beyond  the  bubbling  spring  i 

But,  firgin  fair, 

To  maiden*s  oare 
Thy  erery  danger  fling ; 

A  foundling  friend  L*^^ 

She'll  erer  tend 
With  water  from  the  spring. 

Now  fair  and  sweet  in  cultured  ground. 

With  Mary's  oare  to  cheer, 
Ko  more  a  smiling  nymph  shall  say, 
'*  What  art  thou  doing  here?  " 
And  in  the  calm 
Of  evening's  balm, 
Ko  mountain  storms  to  frar. 
You'll  smiling  live. 
Lore's  tribute  gire 
To  tMem  who  brought  you  here.  [those 

Bnv-IOBA. 

We  like  the  gpirit  and  admire  the  heartiness  of  W.  D.  in  tl« 
piece  which  follows,  and  gladly  gire  place  to  his  good  wishes  :— 

QoD  Blbbs  ovb  WoBxnro  Msv. 

God  bless  our  noble  working  men. 

Who  work  on  rail  or  road ;  [tml 

O  fmile  upon  their  families,  C^r\r^n]o 
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And  on  each  one's  abode!  o 


O  bins  their  wiree  and  ohtldren 
WKh  ihmimfs  rich  tnd  ran. 

That  in  tii6ir  diiUj  toil  Umj  bmij 
TbemtelTei  lor  Him  jvoHNi 


Ebounttat 
Htm 


O  ^MMla  tbem,  when  belbro  Th j  throne 

They  kneel  in  meekmest  there; 
Be  Thou  their  Guide,  their  Coinforter 

In  trouble,  irial^  or  care. 
Tbej  need  TAy  ewre  protecting  arm 

To  guard  them  whilat  at  work. 
For  unknown  danf^sn,  aoarM  unseen. 

Around  them  duljr  IuiIl 


rtew)h 
[humble  prayer 


[griel 
frhii 


^ief 
rhmeaQ 


Ood  blcM  our  woBKuro  wax,  for  they 

Are  England's  noble  band } 
Then  let  us  meet  tliem  as  we  ought,  [gwet 

With  frank  and  open  hand. 
For  they  haTe  cares  and  sorrows  here, 

And  wounded  hMrts  to  bind ; 
It  needs  a  gentle  Toioe  to  q%teU  [ealm 

The  oonflicts  of  the  mind. 


We  ILL  can  do  our  part  to  help. 

Then  let  us  strive  to  be 
Within  the  foremost  rank  of  thoae^ 

The  noble  and  the  frM ! 
Tsoir,  in  whose  sight  al\Jleeh*e  the  same. 

And  by  whoM  word  we  live  { 
To  Thxb  wo  would  all  praise  ascribe, 

And  adoration  giie. 


[Mch 


iWho  noble  are  and 
flesh  is  grMs 
[Yet 
[heartfelt 

W.  D. 


We  qnote  next  a  good  many  stanzas  which  might  hare  been 
mjkAi  better  expressed  if  they  liad  been  diligently  compressed,  and 
bad  the  author  kept  one  idea  more  persistently  before  him.  The 
topic,  )uid  the  spirit  in  which  the  yeises  are  conceived,  commend 
themselfes  to  our  sympathies;  and  we  would  gladly  have  given  a 
higher  opinion  had  we  been  honestly  able.  Beligious  poetry  abov^e 
sU  others  should  be  intense,  eompact,  clear,  and  telling.  In  it  any- 
thisg  more  is  Tain.  The  stauxas  enclosed  in  brackets  appear  to  us 
to  bineak  the  continuity  of  the  poem,  and  the  capital  point  made  in 
^he  opening  of  the  fourth  Terse  is  not  ejOTectiTely  sustained.  Ought 
not  the  tenth  Terse  to  hsTe  been  transformed  somewhat  thus  P— 

"  Shrink  not  from  life's  cop  of  seom. 
The  cup  of  joy  shall  be  thy  priM  f 
Soon  he  who  sorrow  so  has  borne       ^g^  bv  GoOqIc 
To  nn&thoteed  bliM  shall  rise."  ^ 


jwcmno  isumqvn. 


Hast  Thou  Dneirxo  to  ojsl  mm  BBocRXft  f 

"^For  both  He  tbmt  ianctUI«tii  nd  thej'  who  tre  liiioliied  m  all  of  om; 
for  wioeh  omm  He  it  not  ashainad  to  oitl  lliem  br0Clu«i.**«^HiB.  iL  IL 


Eai»  Thon  deigned  to  oaH  Bt  brotbvf 
Art  Ttaou  linked  to  one  to  vib  f 

One  who  griered  TfaM  m  mwi  •Umc^— 
One  unworthy  of  Thj  smilal 

O  the  graoe,  the  lore  thM  bconghi  UMt 

Where  a  simmn^  simmer  Uqr, 
Too  namoured  to  hare  sought  Thee» 


[m  ecrinff 
fiirwMdend 


Weering  oat  am  enl  day.  pife*t 

Made  him  brother  I    Well  may  wonder 

Flood  the  archives  of  the  sky —  [steelohes 

Fill  the  earth  and  regions  under 

At  the  kinship  by  and  by.  [our 

Didst  thon  see ?    Alas !  Tain  qnettioiiy 

I  had  said  some  kindred  claim. 
Something  that  the  soul  could  nsl  oii» 

Some  faint  title  to  Oe  nam*;  [Cliriii^s 

Some  fair  lineament  untamished. 

Drawn  betimes  from  out  the  soene^ 
And  with  human  fiiTours  ffamished 

Like  to  what  it  <mos  had  been.  [should 

[Ah,  poor  mortal,  thus  relying, 

Brad  the  preface  to  the  ban : 
Im  iransgressiom  r>%M3y-^not  if/inf 

I^erj  child  of  fsilan.  maa* 

Hot  one  link  remained  unbroken, 

Kot  one  gleam  of  glory  stayed,— 
AH  thine  efforts  now  betoken 

What  a  ruin  thou  art  made.] 

Kagi  this  Qsion^high  mod  holjr^*  [Yet 

Far  transcending  nature's  daiB, 
In  its  wondffous  bearing  solely  r^ r^r^n]o 

Outofditedeitrttotilacaiba.    Dig-dbyL^OOgle 


Fa9amr9d  «f  iUi  &ir  opiatidD-*  [f aivotirite 

Oljtrt  of  ateme  design— 
Ooret  not  otfth't  hi||bMl  ftotioii, 

Monardis  Mon  thall  •btj  thine} 

Shrink  not  fiMNn  the  ei^  of  eecnm, 

0oon  a  m^  of  joj  thoa'lt  drink» 
Soon  the  eenow  thou  heet  booM 

In  nnlikthomed  Uiie  aheU  sink. 

Eren  now  in  mjstio  etory 

'liid  the  dome  of  hearen  ringe. 
Brother  of  the  Lord  of  dory — 

Brotharofthe£ing<^kingtl  B.  P.  M. 


Since  W.  L/s  former  appearance  in  our  pa^es  lie  lias  made  great 
progresa.  Although  we  ao  not  think  the  topic  peooliarlj  saitable 
for  a  ywing  poet,  the  ooneeption  is  clear,  and  the  treatment  chaste, 
the  diction  well  chosen,  aad  the  rhythm  well  managed.  It  is  a 
hopefal  and  promising  si^n  that  he  has  striven  to  profit  by  our 
former  hints — and  has  profited.  We  think  we  may  safely  say  that 
we  have  seen  nothing  better  on  the  subJAct  of  late,  except  some 
yerses  of  Mn.  Webster,  and  an  idyi  of  Kobert  BnchaDan's,  both 
of  whom  are  acknowledged  occupants  of  a  place  among  modem 
poets.  We  shsJl  be  glad  to  find  W.  L.,  by  toil  of  brain  and  dili- 
gence of  art,  doing  better  and  better  still,— for,  notwithstanding 
what  we  hare  said,  that  is  possible. 

WiTHOVT. 

**  One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath."—"  Bridge  ofSightr 

To-viGHT  I  am  alone,  and  while  apart 

I  stand  and  watch  the  people  pass,  I  try 
To  itill  the  brain-bom  thoughts  that  fill  my  heart 

With  fears,  though  it  seems  rain,  alas !  for  I 
Can  thmk  of  nought  but  that  which  I  would  quell. 

Men  mock  and  jeer  me  when  I  pass,  and  call        [they 
Me  names,  £sr  worse  than  those  wild  words  which  fell 

From  out  my  Ups  on  him  that  wrought  my  fidl.  [Wrung  horn 

Men ! — well,  forgiTe  me  if  I  call  them  men. 

For  they  are  dl  the  sort  that  cross  my  path. 
Though  I  for  rengeanoe  tempt  them  now  and  then, 

And  teach  them  they  can  fall — it  cools  my  wrath  : 
Yet,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  lo?ed  my  birth, 

Mt  lore  for  him  is  pure  as  summer  mom ;  [whom 

I  call  man,  man ;  it  cheers  my  way  on  earth: 

Away,  ye  dreams  I  away  I  v«  shall  not  scorn  ,ed  by  Google 


O  women!  what  mn  I»  maoe  I  Iuit*  doaa 

The  all,  pMchanoe,  that  Ha  above  fomirci  t 
For  though  m^  raoa  of  Ufo  is  almoit  ran, 

Ky  heart  with  pain  ao  sore^  my  aool  yet  lirea» 
And  jet  will  lire,  O  awful  thought !  tUl  time. 

With  ita  great  eooquering  rifal,  rant  apaee, 
When  hell  will  olaim,  with  hidaoua  welooma,  erime. 

And  many  then  shall  loie  the  path  to  graoe. 
O  tiatera  dear,  unreil  your  hearts,  and  stand  [pure 

Forth  in  your  ffhriousn$$s^  for  ye  alone  can  sare ;    [chasteiisis 
O  oome  with  steady  step,  and  grasp  my  hand. 

And  yield  me  comfort  ere  I  setlr  the  grave :  [rea^ 

Ay,  use  the  power  which  God  hath  given  to  yoo. 

To  win  sad  souls  Kke  mine  from  c<mrt$  unclean,      [oovte 
And  bid  me  once  acain  feel  good  and  true. 

For  Christ  himsd^  yonr  Lord,  lored  BCagdalme. 


Ah  me !  what  iim€  is  that  which  floats  from  far,        [tone 

As  if  from  heaTen,  and  brings  me  baok  those  dtijn 
When  life  was  sweet,  without  this  weary  war  P  [wos^s 

For  then  I  knew  what  'twas  a  Qod  to  praise; 
Yea,  sounds  like  those  which  from  yon  church  floats  out, 

Ptc  sung  ere  now  upon  our  hearth  at  home. 
For  once  'twas  ours^  though  now  'tis  tkeirt;  they  sit  about. 

They  are  within,  but  I  am  left  to  roam. 
O  tears,  why  will  you  flow  ?    Why  melts  my  soul  P 

Is  there  a  hope  that  yet  on  earth  I  stay  [chance 

Without  this  load  of  pain  and  sin's  control, 

That  hastes  me  £sr  and  farther  from  the  day  f 

0  oome,  high  Hope,  and  stay  my  throbbing  brain  ; 

O  come,  amd  hreaiJU  into  my  burning  breast ;      [breathe  hiha 

1  yet  may  be  within,  and  hear  that  strain,  [stand 

Or,  can  it  be  P — ^in  hearen  I  May  And  rest.  W.  L* 

(lb  he  i^tinmed.) 


All  legislation  implies  change,  and  the  instrumenta  of  legislation  wiH 
Twej  acconling  as  the  rootiTe  power  of  change  resides  in  one  set  of  personi 
or  m  another.  The  Lords  may  possibly  represent  some  classes  in  Snffland, 
but  they  do  not  repn^aent  the  classes  in  which  the  motive  power  of  ^an^ 
resides.  They  are  thus  necessarily  cut  out  of  the  sphere  of  legislalaon,  snd 
erery  day  their  exclusion  becomes  more  complete. — Saturday  JSteviem. 
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2\do    Addresses  :^I.    Systematic    Policy.     IL    EdueaHon,     By 
BicHABD  C0N6BXTB,  M.A.,  Ac.    London :  Triibner  and  Go. 

SiCHABD  CovGBXTB  IB,  in  many  ways,  a  man  of  mark,  whose 
utterancat  on  such  topics  as  he  here  disconrsen  upon  ought  to  receire 
attention.     Bom  in  1818,  and  edaoated  at  Bogbj  nnder  the  oare 
of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  rery  prime  and  enerf^r*  he  entered  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  in  1836,  and  at  the  Michaelmas  term  in  1840 
jrradoated  B.A. — ^taking  a  firtt-olass  degree  along  with  Ber.  John 
Hannah,  Warden  of  Glenalmond  College,  Perth,  who  recently 
refaaed  an  English  deanery ;  Balph  B.  W.  Lingen,  chief  secretary 
of  the  Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education ;  and  three  othem» 
"  in  literis  humanioribut ; "  while  Edward  Warner,  formerly  M  P. 
for  Norwich,  from  the  name  college,  took  a  first-class  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics.     Bichard  CoDgreve  graduated  M.A.  in  1844, 
and  took  priest's  orders.   He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
subsequently  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  Humanity.     In  1855  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  such  as  to  secure  for  him  a  call  to  lecture 
before  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  His  lectures,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Boman  Empire  in  the  West,"  were  almost  imme- 
diately published,  and  in  the  same  year  his  translation  of  "  The 
Politics  of  Aristotle "  appeared  with  notes,  in  which  his  adhesion 
to  the  views  of  Auguste   Comte  was  abundantljr  apparent.    In 
1858  he  translated  Comte*s  "  Catechism  of  Ponitive  Beligion." 
He  again  lectured  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  in 
1863  on  "  Elizabeth  of  England ;  "  these  two  lectures  hare  been 
published.    He  has  also  issued  a  lecture  on  "  Gribraltar ;  or,  the 
roreign  Policy  of  England,"  and  pamphlets  on  **  India,"  "  Ire- 
land," •'  Italy  and  the  Western  Powers,"  "  The  Labour  Question," 
&c.,  all  more  or  less  expository  of  the  political  philosophy  of  posi* 
tifism.      More  directly  and  officially  as  the  High  Priest  of  the 
British  Centre  of  the  U niTersal  Church  of  belieyers  in  the  Beligion 
of  Humanity,  he  has  laid  his  riews  before  the  public  on  "  The  Atti- 
tude of  the  New  Beligion  towards  the  Old,"  **  The  Propagation  of 
the  Beligion  of  Humanity,"  Ac,    His  latest  productions  in  this 
connection  are  the  two  addresses  now  before  us  for  notice,  which 
were  **  deliTered  on  the  Festival  of  Humanity  in  the  years  81  and 
82  since  the  opening  of  the  French  BeTolution,-^an.  Ist,  1869 ;  * 
Jan.  1st,  1870,"  to  the  members  of  the  London  Organiaation  of 
Comtists  meeting  in  Bouverie  Street.    We  unhesitatingly  commend 
them  to  the  perusal,  not  only  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
been  led  to  interest  themselves  in  the  new  phsses  of  faith  pre* 
sented  to  us  in  tiie  Beligion  of  Comte  hj  the  papers  which  recently 
appeared  (1868)  in  this  serial  on  **  Positivism  and  its  Founder," 
but  to  that  of  all  those  who  care  for  vigorous  original  thought  nell 


M 

expreued,  eren  though  they  doubt — m  we  do^the  tenets  of  tlie 
new  religion,  and  feel  no  Byraptthr  with  the  cold  abstraction 
which  it  calls  on  us  to  substitute  tor  the  liring  Christ  of  the  creed 
of  Christendom. 

Without  attenpting  an  analysis  of  these  addresses,  whieh  migbt 
lessen  the  interest  of  our  readers  in  tbeir  perusal,  we  may  whet 
their  appetites,  and  illustrate  their  worth  and  saggestiTenets  by 
the  following  quotations  :>— 

**Christiaai4^  was  the  first  gteat  eonxrioos  iaaovatkm  on  the  tmSm 
reXgioat  expenmee  of  nwnkind,  wkieh  bad  prerieua^  moved  oq  without 
any  sense  of  a  break,  dereloping  itself  ipontaneoosly  to  meet  She  wanli  d 
man  as  they  made  themselres  £elt,  and  in  each  snooessiTe  stage  asi* 
mated  by  ao  hostility  to  wbat  had  gone  before.*' 

^'They  who  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
change,  ai>e  not  in  opposition  to  it,  but,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  pro- 
moting it,  ha¥e  usually  a  more  Tifid  oonyiotion  of  its  necessity  and  its 
promise,  and  have  the  greater  yigour  such  oonyiotion  giyes.  The  oontnst 
of  the  old  and  the  new,  of  the  remnants  of  the  past  with  the  oonstruetion 
rising  from  among  tliem,  the  sense  of  opposition,  and  the  assnranee  of 
triumph,  all  aid  them  in  presenting  more  definitely  to  tfaemedres  Ae  object 
of  their  effbrta.*' 

**  Great  inteilecta  and  great  characters  are  a  costly  prodnetioii,  and  ths 
generations  are  to  blame  which  stand  by  and  see  aneh  iiifatinMiWs 
Tahie  wasted.** 

'*  Peace  on  earth,  whieh  for  oentartaa  was  the  prayer  of  ChriatendeB^ 
whilst  the  constant  existence  of  war  was  a  glaring  contiadioticm  to  its  aspi* 
ration,  and  a  testimony  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  doctrines,  is  still,  as  ersr, 
the  wish  of  all  good  men,  and,  under  the  action  of  the  purely  homaa 
movement  which  we  call  industry,  is  en  the  eye  of  becoming  more  and 
MOM  a  reaUty.** 

**  West  of  us  the  world  is  sown  with  republics.  Under  such  conditions 
we  may  be  sure  that  at  a  period  not  to  be  fixed,  but  certain  to  eome^ 
England  will  resume  her  noblest  tradition — re-enter  the  path  indicated  bj 
Cromwell,  by  Milton  and  the  younger  Sidney,  join  her  co* partners  of  the 
Western  world,  and  place  herself  as  a  repubUc,  or  a  union  of  repabhes, 
on  a  leyel  with  and  in  sympathy  with  them.  ITor  will  Germany  iifl  to 
share  in  the  movement.** 

**  We  accept,  in  principle,  the  present  diyision  of  the  industrial  cissi 
into  emplojer  and  employed.  We  accept  it  not  with  mere  acquieaeenee,  bat 
as  a  precious  acquisition  of  the  race,  to  be  carefully  guarded  and  acted 
'upon.  We  are  opposed  to  the  oo-operatiye  system,  or  the  system  of  cot 
lectiye  capitalists,  aa  tending  to  remoye  responsibility  from  the  master 
'and  eonCsr  no  real  boon  on  the  workman.** 

"  Uniyersities,  colleges  and  schools,  endowments  and  scholarships  and 
prises,  all  the  whole  machinery  of  corruption  which  has  gradoallj  accuma- 
Uted,  and  which  is  yitiatiug  at  its  spring  the  national  life,  and  destroying  the 
first  element  of  all  sound  social  union,  the  right  constitution  and  legitimste 
influence  of  the  family,  all  cease  to  retain  tbeir  hold  on  our  reason,  and  «s 
see  them  in  tbeir  true  light,  as  having  done  a  work  in  the  absence  of  beMer 
agencies,  but  destined  to  give  place,  however  slowly,  to  thoae  better  agenflHi 
y3ien  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  society.**      C^ooalp 


THS  UVUWAB.  Oq 

The  preceding  quotations  are  taken  fW>m  the  addrefts  on  "  Syste- 
matic Policy ;  the  succeeding  ones  are  from  that  on  "  Education." 
We  presume  that  the  first  two  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
haTe  been  considering  the  debate  as  between  the  **  Union "  and 
the  "League,"  and  we  think  the  latter  contains  a  wise  and  judicious 
word  to  Young  Men's  Improvement  Societies,  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tntesy  and  similar  institutions. 

**  The  true  object  of  human  sodetj  is  the  production  of  men,  not  human 
animals  as  the  implements  of  material  production,  but  of  men  in  the 
true  proper  sense,  formed  and  fashioned  and  disciplined  agents,  men  ade- 
quately equipped  for  the  right  conduct  and  true  e^joyoient  of  life* 

Compulsory  education  is  objectionable,  he  8ay8,l)ecanse,— 

**  (1)  It  is  unnecessary;  a  wise  action  on  public  opinion  will  be  adequate 
to  secure  the  result  aimed  at. 

*'  (2)  It  inyolyes  the  introduction  of  a  machinery  for  which  we  shall  pay 
dearly  in  the  sequel. 

**  (3)  It  has  in  it  something  of  an  insulting  character,  as  implying  that, 
if  wisely  offered  to  them,  the  poor  will  reject  knowledge.  Neither  for  our 
own,  any  more  than  the  poor  of  other  countries,  do  1  belieye  this. 

"(4)  It  rests  on  an  exaggeration  of  the  yalue  of  that  which  it  offers, — 
instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of  intellectual  knowledge.  With  the  food 
you  offer  at  present  for  the  power  you  would  gire,  this  is  a  consideration  of 
great  force. 

**  (5)  The  more  natural,  simple  means  have  not  yet  been  fully  tried ; 
good  instruction  has  not  yet  be^  freely  offered  to  all. 

*'  (6)  It  is  a  class  regulation.  I  heara  that '  no  board  would  venture  to 
interfere  with  any  one  who  was  called  respectable.*  It  is,  then,  solely  to 
press  on  the  poor  the  power  you  would  haTe  given,  and  not  on  wliat  are 
called  the  respectable  classes.  I  hope  the  poor  will  take  note  of  this,  and 
whilst  firmly  claiming  the  means  of  instruction,  insist  that  in  their  use  of 
them  they  shall  be  free  as  others. 

"  Lastly,  I  deprecate  in  ioto  the  intrusion  of  the  State  into  this  question 
beyond  the  limit  which  is  proved  absolutely  necessary.'* 

**  I  think  nothing  is  so  wasted  at  present  as  the  lecturing  system.  There 
19  no  attention  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  one  follows  another  in  a  way 
that  is  fatal  to  mental  improvement ;  and  there  is  constantly  a  disposition 
to  give  single  lectures  and  not  courses.  Both  for  the  teacher  and  learner 
it  is  essential,  mentally,  that  this  loose,  crude  lecture  system  should  be 
scouted.  It  is,  I  beliere,  an  unmixed  eyil.  And  in  its  place,  it  is  for  us 
who  are  disposed  to  do  our  best  in  the  lecturing  way,  to  do  it  seriously  and 
consecutively,  not  as  the  idle  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  but  as  a  real, 
mental  exercise  for  ourselves  and  our  hearers, — a  mental  exercise,  with 
the  object  of  imparting  and  gaining  a  consecutive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject we  baye  chosen.  And  we  should  be  rigid  in  our  choice,  as  rigid  as 
possible.  If  hearers  will  not  come,  that  is  not  for  us  to  care  for,  but  no 
mere  attractiveness  of  a  subject  should  induce  us  to  choose  it ;  rather  in 
choosing  we  should  be  guided  by  some  rational  view  of  the  place  our  sub- 
ject holds  in  reference  to  other  knowledge,  and  of  its  social  utility.*' 
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The  Signs  qfthe  Timet.    An  Addrets  dedicated  to  the  Preachen  of 
to-day.    By  S.  B.  Bbown,  B.A.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

"  This  address  was  delivered  before  the  ministers  and  delegates  of 
an  association  of  churches  in  tJie  south  of  England,"  and  is  intended 
to  enforce  '*the  very  great  importance  of  adapting,  in  a  SDedal 
degree,  the  preaching  of  to-day  to  the  great  need  of  the  timee. '  It 
is  a  very  able  address,  on  a  most  important  matter ;  and  deaorei 
the  perusal  not  on\j  of  those  who  preach,  but  of  those  who 
are  preached  to.  This  would  make  preaching  more  than  it  u 
a  co-operative  process— one  in  which  the  pastor  suggests  thooghta, 
and  the  people  consider  and  apply  them,  and  in  which  the  wants  of 
the  people  suggest  thoughts  wnich  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to 
apply.    We  quote  one  or  two  passages  of  interest : — 

**  Society  has  changed  its  modes  of  working  and  its  institatioiis ;  nev 
powers  have  sprung  mto  existence ;  altogether  new  idess  have  been  dere- 
loped.  Our  Christianity,  if  it  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  must  be  able  to 
deal  with  all  these  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  it  must  not  show  itself  un- 
able to  advance  and  grow  with  the  progress  of  society.  It  must  not 
retreat  to  the  wilderness,  or  even  to  the  quiet  bouse  of  prayer,  and  be  alto- 
gether a  oontemplatiTe  spirit.  It  must  come  ont  of  solitude,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  and  cope  with  the  erils  of  the  age ;  and,  Uke  Christ,  be  a  spirit  of 
life  in  a  society  that  will  otherwise  grow  corrupt,  and  pass  away  into 
nothingness,  and  worse.  Instead  of  the  Church  being  in  the  rear  of  the 
progresa  of  society,  it  ought  to  lead,  and  guide,  and  modify  the  movementa 
of  humanity. 

*'....  I  cannot  help  noticing  one  other  feature  out  of  many.  A 
great  part  of  our  present  Christianity  is  of  an  ignorantly  selfish  type.  It 
is  an  oyer-  anxiety  for  the  salvation  and  comfort  of  self.  It  iM  scarcely  any 
wonder  that  the  selfishness  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  should  creep  into  the  Church ;  but  it  is,  nerer- 
theless,  a  selfishness  to  be  utterly  abhorred.  We  recommend  Christiaoity 
and  Christ  too  much  for  what  they  can  do  towards  comfort  and  everlasting 
painlessness. 

**....  That  will  be  a  glorious  day  when  the  Church  fulfils  her 
splendid  mission,  when  she  enters  fully  upon  the  career  partially  sketched 
in  an  address  lately  delivered  (before  the  x  oung  Studentr  Christian  Asso- 
ciation connected  with  the  London  University  College)]  and  goes  fu 
beyond  it,  as  she  may  well  do,  when  *in  every  country  she  becomes  s 
standing  arbiter  between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  privileged  and  unpriri- 
leged,  a  tribune  interceding  for  the  plebeian — ^a  perpetual  inoormptibls 
critic  upon  all  social  proceedings,  bringing  all  the  lights  of  science  sod 
learning  to  bear  upon  human  life — when  she  probes  everything  and  tries  it 
by  her  own  high  principles,  and  perpetuidly  brings  institutions  and  ussges 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  And  when  any  revolution  breaks  oat 
in  a  Christian  country,  any  irremediable  discord  between  dass  and  class,  or 
if  any  class  remain  unenlightened,  uneducated,  barbarous,  will  reckon  it 
her  own  sin.* " 
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THB  P&OaBESS   OF  POESY. 

▲  PDSTDABIO  OBB. 

B;  Thomas    Gbat. 

[The  might  of  harmoniouB  numbers  oyer  the  graoes  of  the  motioni  of 
the  body.] 

Epodb  I. 

Thee  the  Yoioe,  the  Danoe  ob«y,  25 

Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  yelyet  green 

The  bannoniei  of  sonnd  and  motion — attuned  to  thine  ecttatio  tones, 
jield  homage  to  thee.     Wearing  garlands  of  roses,  the  Lotos  may  be  be- 


(26^  *'  In  the  *  Progress  of  Poesy '  there  is  scarcely  a  line  that  does  not 
oontain  an  abuse  of  that  poetic  licence  [personification]  which  renders  the 
style  animated  if  sparingly  exercised,  frigid  if  layishly  indulged.  We 
could  readily  picture  to  ounelTee  the  rosy-crowned  Lores,  eyen  antic  Sports 
and  blue-eyed  Pleasures,  if  we  were  not  orertasked  by  being  also  called  upon 
to  believe  in  the  actual  incarnation  of  the  *  shell '  [line  15] ;  who  again  is 
parent  of '  Airs '  [line  14],  and  whom  '  the  Voice  and  Dance  obey.'  Thus 
are  confused  together  those  ideas  which  naturally  represent  persons,  such  as 
the  Loves  and  Idalia,  and  those  ideas — such  as  an  instrument  of  music— to 
which  no  personification  can  eyer  be  attached." — Lord  LyUo/t^M  ^  MUoeL- 
laneoiu  Prote  Works,**  toI.  i. ;  Oraj/'s  Works,  p.  148. 

(27)  The  grore  of  Idalum,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
Hount  Idalus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  sacred  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
loye  and  beauty ;  who  on  that  account  bore  the  name  Idalia^  which  here  is 
eqaiyalent  to  Cyprian,  or  **  of  Cyprus." 

The  fancy  of  the  poets  and  artists  gave  birth  to  Eros,  the  son  and 
companion  of  Aphrodite.  The  number  of  Loyes  was  speedily  augmented, 
and  each  had  some  peculiar  task  to  perform  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  The 
Loves  are  only  a  portion  of— 

'*  All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind, 
In  braided  danoe  their  murmurs  joined. 
And  all  the  bright  uncounted  powers 
Who  fed  on  heaven's  ambrosial  flowerse"byGoOQlc 
Commas  *'Odeonih€  Foitieal  CharatUr:* 
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The  rosy-crownM  Loyes  are  seen, 
On  Cytherea*8  day, 

With  antic  Sports  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures,  30 

Frisking  light  in  frolio  measures ; 
Kow  pursuing,  now  retreating. 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet ; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadenoe  beating, 

held  on  the  soft  sward  of  Idalia,  on  the  festiTtl  of  Yenus^  frolickiog 
gladflomely  in  merry  mazes,  flirting  vrith  the  romping  children  of  Fun, 
and  the  bright-glarinff  Joys  alternately  adToncing  and  retiring,  and  then 
drawn  into  a  gathered  crowd,  keeping  time  as  they  move  to  the liyely  nota 


(29)  The  island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo)  being  a  chosen  resort  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  she  was  thence  called  (7y^n»n ;  and  the  month  of  Apnl  bein^, 
according  to  one  deriration,  named  after  Aphrodite,  is  called  (menais 
Cythereius)  the  month  of  Love.  In  it  the  Aphrt>dUiat  or  festiral  of 
LoT^  was  celebrated  with  greet  pomp  and  luttii^f  in  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  in  Cyprus.    Horace  says  (Carm.,  iv.,  11,  li— 16),— 

**  Idas  tibi  stmt  agendte, 
Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinib 
Findit  Aprilem." 

(**  Oome,  celebrate  the  ides  of  April,' 
The  day  which  parts  the  month  of  Venos, 
Our  BCto-bom  patron."— /^<  W.  NeWMn,) 

The  ides  of  April  fell  on  the  18th. 

Also  in  his  •♦fifpring  Song  "  Horace  says,— 

"  Jam  Cytherea  chores  ducit  Venus  imaunente  lona 
Junctsoque  Kyraphis  GratisD  decentes 
Altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede." — Odet^  I.,  ir^  6— iT. 

("  Kow  0/lherean  Venus  leads  the  dance, 
Under  the  gase  of  the  o'erhangisg  moon  $ 
The  comely  Graces  with  tke  NymphS  adTsnoe, 
And  then  retreat,  swift-stepping  to  the  tune.") 

Akenside  has  also  thus  noticed  and  characterized  the  Graces : — 

"  The  powers  of  Fancy,  her  delighted  sons, 
To  three  illustrious  orders  hare  referred. 
Three  sister  GreteeSy  #hom  the  painter's  hand, 
The  poet's  tongue,  confesses, — the  iubUiHe, 
The  wonderfkd,  thttjUdf.'^—^^Fliasuf-eso/ImaffinaHon^'i^  142—146. 
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Glance  tketr  many-twinkHng  feet.  35 

Slowtineltiiig  ttrains  their  qaeen's  approach  declare ; 

Where'er  ehe  turna  the  Gmoee  homage  pay ; 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

of  dance-musio,  their  intermixed  itept  oanting  a  glitter  of  grace.  Lengihj 
delicioas  measures  herald  the  adyent  of  their  laoj.  The  Onm^  show  the 
utmoet  demotion  in  whatever  way  she  moves ;  with  arms  raised  aloft  they 
skim  along  the  doods. 

(35)  Johnson  objected  to  Gray's  words  arbitrarily  oompoonded,  and 
espeoially  censures  **  many-twinkling,"  because  though  we  may  saj  **  many- 
spotted,"  we  cannot  saj  "  man^-tpotHng  :**  but  here  the  great  lexicographer 
appeara  to  be  wnmg  in  his  analogy,  for  spot  is  a  transitire^  twinkle  an  in- 
tranaitiTe  Tcrb.     Keble  has  justified  Gbay  against  his  censor,  by  usiDg — 

"  The  many-twinkling  smile  of  ocean." 

(37)  Charites,  the  Graces,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome, — 
Aglaia^  splendour }  Euphrosyne,  gaiety;  and  Thalia,  bloom :  as  in  findar^— - 

<*  Genius,  and  beauty,  and  immortal  fame 
Are  yours ;  without  the  soft  majeetio  Graces, 
Kct  e'en  the  gods,  in  their  celestial  places. 
Or  feast  or  dance  proclaim.     .    .    . 
August  Aglaia,  bhthe  Euphrosyne, 
Daughter  of  heaven's  resistless  king. 
And  thou  that  lov'st  the  liquid  lay, 
Thalia,  bear  my  caU,"  dec. 

"  Olympic  Odet^*  xvi,,  Abraham  Moortft  Version, 

(38)  **The  gorgeous  and  justly  celebrated  description  of  Gytherea  herself 
is  greatly  injured  by  this  impertinenos  [of  perfomfication].  We  go  with 
the  poet  wlule  he  tells  us,-* 

*  Whene'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pi^  f 

we  see  the  dream  of  Praxiteles  embodied  when  we  are  told  how — 

'  With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 
In  gliding  state  she  wius  her  easy  way ;' 

bat  the  picture  is  suddenly  lost,  the  ritality  of  the  creation  f^es  away, 
and  we  find  but  a  show  of  words  before  us,  when  we  are  told  that — 

'  O'er  her  warm  cheek  and  risine  bosom  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love.' 

Here,  desire  and  love  being  also  personified,  merely  to  express  the  goddess's 
oomplexion,  the  unity  of  the  main  personification  of  the  goddess  herself  is 
destooyed.  What  we  took  for  the  true  Florimel  changes  into  the  fiilse  one, 
and  tne  glow  and  motion  of  Hfe  melt  into  the  shape  of  snow.*' — Lord 
Igttoiia^^Mk^elianews  Works;*  vol  I ;  €fr<H/'t  Worki,  p.  148. 
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In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  eagj  way ; 
0*er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bosom  move  40 

The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Lore. 

She  gracefully  moTing  in  msjeety  passes  readily  along ;  while  her  oonn- 
tenanoe  is  suffased  with  the  roer  tint  of  expectancy,  and  the  glowing  gleam 
of  blushing  affection  quickens  the  pulses  of  her  heart. 


(40)  **  The  morning  tinge,  the  rose,  the  lily  flower, 

In  erer-mnning  race  on  her  did  paint  their  power.*' 

ChatterUm^M  **  BnglUk  Metamorpkote*:* 

(41)  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  conoeiTO  what  the  ancients  precifely 
meant  by  the  word  purpureui.  They  seem  to  hare  designed  by  it  any- 
thing BBIQHT  and  BBAXTTIPITL.  A  classical  friend  has  furnished  me  with 
numerous  significations  of  this  word  which  are  very  contradictory. 
AlbinoYanus,  in  his  elegy  on  Livia,  mentions  nivem  purpurectm  ;  CatoUns, 
queremi  ramoa  pmrpureos  ;  Horace,  purpureo  hibet  neclar,  and  somewhere 
mentions  ohres  pwrpureos,  Virgil  has  purpwream  vomit  ille  animam  ;  and 
Homer  calls  the  sea  purple,  and  gifes  it  in  some  other  book  the  same 
epithet  when  in  a  storm. 

The  general  idea,  however,  has  been  fondly  adopted  by  the  finest  writers 
in  Burope.  The  pubplb  of  the  ancients  is  not  known  to  us.  What  idea, 
therefore,  hare  the  modems  fixed  to  it  ?  Addison,  in  his  vision  of  the 
temple  of  Fame,  describes  the  country  as  "  being  covered  with  a  kind 
of  PUBPLI  uaHT."    Gray's  beautiful  Une  is  well  biown, — 

"The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  U^ht  of  Lore." 

And  Tssso,  in  describing  his  hero  Q-odfrey,  says  Heaven— 

"  Gli  empie  d'onor  la  fitocia,  e  ri  riduce 
Di  Giorinensa,  U  bell  purpurea  lume.'* 

Both  Ofay  and  Tasso  oopied  Virgil,  where  Venus  gives  to  her  son 
jfineas — 

"  Lumenque  juventflB, 
Furpureum."    (Mneid,  I.,  591.) 

Dryden  has  omitted  the  purple  Ughi  in  his  version,  nor  is  it  given  by 
Pitt ;  but  Dryden  expresses  the  general  idea  by— 

"With  hands  divine 
Had  formed  his  curling  locks,  and  made  hie  templet  ehime^ 
And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  eparkling  grace,^* 

It  is  probable  that  Milton  has  given  us  his  idea  of  what  was  meant  by 
iMe  purple  light,  when  applied  to  the  human  countenance,  in  the  felicitous 
expression  of— 

«  Celestial  rosy  red." 
JHiraelCe  **  OurioeUiet  <if  lAUrcimre^  p.  216. 
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QUISTIOlfS  VEQ^XJISJSG  Anbwibs. 

895.  Would  any  of  jour  lab- 
Boriben  kindly  answer  through  the 
"Inqidrer'*  the  three  following 
qneationa?  Tis.: — (1.)  What  conati- 
totea  a  ffood  9one?  Cite  one,  and 
point  oat  that  which  distingoisheB 
ita  Taloe.  Of  oonrse  the  musio  to 
which  it  is  set  if  iio<  to  be  taken 
into  aooount,  (2.)  Is  aXUUratUm 
considered  to  be  a  point  of  merit  in 
prote,  or  e9p€0%dlUf  fobtbtP  (8.) 
Is  there  snch  a  thing  published  as  a 
Dictionary  of  PhnwesP  If  so,  at 
what  price  and  by  whom  P — Bstillo. 

896.  In  Dr.  0.  M.  Ingleby's  *<  In- 
troduction to  Metaphysio,'*  1869, 
page  243,  five  objections  are  brought 
agunst  certain  deductions  from  sta- 
tistical tables.  The  second  is,  that 
''the  areraffes  ard  (notoriously  to 
mathematicians)  erroneously  calcu- 
lated." May  I  ask  in  what  consists 
the  error,  if  any,  of  striking  ayerages 
in  the  usual  way  P— G.  0. 

897.  In  his  essay  on  "  Hampden 
and  his  Times,**  GeorgiuM  states 
that  this  emment  patriot,  in  com- 
pany with  GromweU  and  others, 
reeolred  to  seek  a  home  in  America, 
and  that  Hampden  and  Cromwell 
had  embarked  on  board  a  ship 
which  was  about  to  sail,  when 
Oharles  L,  by  an  Order  of  Council, 
prohibited  the  departure  of  the 
▼esseL  Bobertson  in  his  History 
makes  the  same  statement  as  G^r- 
gios.  But  we  remember  having 
read  a  few  years  since  that  a  lady 
historian — we  forget  now  who  she 
was — had  disooTered  that  this  state* 
ment  of  Bobertson*s  was  not  cor- 
rect.   Will  some  gentleman  kindly 


inform  us  if  it  be  ascertainable 
whether  the  statement  made  by 
Bobertson  and  followed  by  G^rgius 
is  accurate  or  not,  or  on  which  side 
the  eridence  preponderates  P  If 
what  Bobertson  and  Q^orgins  state 
be  correct,  it  is  a  Tery  striking  dis- 
play of  Gbd's  OTermling  providence 
that  Charles  should  himself  be  the 
instrument  of  preventing  a  man 
going  to  America  who  was  after- 
-wktSb  one  of  the  means  of  bringing 
him  to  the  scaffold.  If  the  state- 
ment be  accurate,  it  is  a  very  inte- 
resting point.in  our  national  history, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  it  cleared 
up.  Should  the  readers  of  the  Bri" 
Uth  ConirovernaUtt  feel  sufficiently 
interested  in  it  to  wish  to  see  it 
debated,  and  give  expression  to  their 
wish,  probably  our  kind  editors 
would  listen  to  their  request,  and 
allow  it  to  be  discussed  in  the  pages 
of  the  magasine  which  they  conduct. 
— S.S. 

898.  Could  you,  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  BrUith  Controvef' 
sicUiit  furnish  me  (a  young  man 
whose  education  has  not  been  so 
complete  as  desirable)  with  a  good 
and  cheap  course  of  studies  appli- 
cable for  self-instruction,  and  includ- 
ing Latin,  with  which  I  am  almost 
unacquainted  ?  By  also  stating  the 
price  of  each  work  and  the  publisher's 
name  I  shall  feel  additionally  fa- 
voured.—T.  T. 

899.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  you  Would  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  in  existence,  to  your  know- 
ledge, such  an  aid  to  the  students  of 
the  French  and  Oerman  languages 
as  a  manuscript  msgszine  for  the 
reception  of  translations  or  attempts 


n 
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At  original  oompodtion.  I  think 
such  a  means  would  be  highlj  ad* 
▼antageoos,  and  espedally  so  to 
**  those  who  are  learning  without 
the  aid  of  a  master"— mutual  as- 
sistance and  corrections  being  one 
adyantaee  of  importance.  Pro- 
bably the  readers  of  the  British 
CotUrovmrnaUst  hare  such  a  thing 
in  operation ;  if  so,  can  they  admit 
other  learners  to  share  their  prifi- 
legeP-J.P. 

900.  Would  yon  be  so  kind  as  to 
supply  a  few  Bible  students  in  a 
district  somewhat  remote  from  books 
a  few  references  to  works  on  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  future  condition  of  the  wicked  P 
We  hare  read  with  interest  the 
debate  recently  held  in  your  columns, 
but  we  desire  th^  means  of  thinking 
out  the  question ;  and  as  we  belioTe 
that  many  others,  like  ourselTOs, 
desire  to  know  more  than  we  yet  do 
on  these  subjects,  you  will  perhaps 
be  so  good  as  procure  us  the  infor- 
mation we  desire.  We  remember 
in  1866  some  reviews  appeared  on 
books  relating  to  the  question.  One 
of  these  was  a  report  of  a  debate 
between  Boberts  and  Nightingale  at 
Birmingham.  We  have  ask^  our 
bookseller  to  get  it  for  us,  but  he 
cannot  procure  it.  Where  is  it  to 
be  had  P — £.  F.  and  othsbs. 

AVSWBBS  TO  QmSSTIONS. 

900.  The  eternity  of  future  pun- 
ishment is  a  topic  whidi  has  of  late 
eroked  quite  a  literature.  Almost 
every  relieious  newspaper  or  maga- 
sine  has  had  its  columns  ocoufHed 
with  contributions  on  this  question, 
and  not  only  have  an  army  of  pam- 
phlets and  a  host  of  articles  been 
issued  on  this  topic,  but  a  goodly 
array  of  books  have  been  published 
upon  it.  For  upwards  of  a  century 
the  question  has  been  growing  in 
importance,  nntil  it  may  now  truly 
be  said  that  of  the  more  important 
"among  the  many  th^o^^oai  ques- 


tions which  stir  the  puUic  mind  one 
is  the  endless  duration  of  evil  and  of 
the  torments  of  the  wicked.*'  The 
subject  has  been  launched  upon  the 
sea  of  conflict  and  of  controTersy,aiid 
men  are  now  beginning  to  form 
themselyes  into  opposing  parties  on 
the  question.  The  EngU$h  Inde- 
pendent and  the  Chrittiam  World, 
the  Nonconformut  and  the  Spec' 
UUor  have  recently  Tsntilated  the 
subject.  The  Mainbau)  and  the  JZe- 
oordy  the  BriiUh  and  Formgrn  Svath 
geiical  JUview^  the  Ckmntk^  For- 
tDord,  and  a  host  of  othw  periodicsli^ 
hafe  taken  up  the  question.  Nay, 
so  very  exciting  has  the  oonteat  be- 
oome  that  it  hiM  occasioned  a  seUtm 
in  The  Erangelical  Allianoe— a  large 
and  influential  section  of  the  ad- 
herents of  that  attempt  at  an  JSirvat- 
eon,  based  on  formsl  creeds  and 
vaguely  worded  articles  of  &ith  and 
practioes,  having,  with  Dr.  Oandlish 
at  their  bead,  withdrawn  pabbdy 
from  that  body,  because  it  refuses  to 
excommunicate  Bev.  J.  T.  Birks 
fiar  his  woA  on  "The  Victory  of 
the  Divine  Goodness,*'  in  whidi  he 
£svours  what  is  called  the  restora- 
tion theory.  It  is  not  a  questian 
that  is  able  to  be  settled  in  an  hovt, 
or  to  be  pooh-poohed  out  of  the 
arena  of  controversy.  Nor  is  it  so 
simple  and  one-like  as  many  people 
woiud  imagine  it  to  be.  Indeed 
there  are  four  if  not  five  varieties 
of  opmion  held  upon  non-etemal 
punishments. 

1.  Univ&rtalitm^  which  regards 
punishment  as  terminable  at  the 
pleasure  of  God,  and  that  a  restara- 
tion  of  all  things,  of  men  and  even 
of  devils,  to  the  service  and  bve  ot 
Jehovah,  tiirough  Christ,  is  neces- 
sary, inevitable. 

2.  AnnikUationitm,  which  main- 
tains that  sin  and  the  sinfol  will,  by 
the  purging  of  fire^  be  gradually  eli- 
minated from  the  universe  of  God, 
and  only  the  pure  shall  live  in  God's 
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8.  Mortaiismj  wfaioh  tMrma  that 
man  is  not  naturally  immortal^  but 
reoeiTefl  immortalitj  as  a  gift  firom 
Christ— a  gift  which  is  only  con- 
ferred on  the  fiuthfiiL 

4.  Opiinutm,  which  adrooates  the 
sleep  of  the  soul  in  death  till  the 
resurrection;  that  then  the  sinful 
and  the  holy  shall  be  brought  to 
life  and  see  the  salyation  whicn  Qod 
has  proTided  for  His  people,  and 
that  then  the  wicked  shall  be  blotted 
oat  of  the  book  of  life. 

6.  SpirUMaUtm^  which  suggests 
that  as  the  body  dies,  so  may  the 
9<nU  also  die,  wbUe  oidy  the  spirit, 
which  is  renewed  and  holy,  shall 
Burrire.  The  soul  in  this  riew  being 
the  briffht  consummate  flower  of 
bodily  Hfe,  the  spirit  being  the 
ripened  fruit  of  a  wholesome  and 
hodthy  souL 

6.  JBitfrMum,  or  the  old  so-called 
orthodox  opinion  that  the  soul  will 
exist  for  erer  in  an  inexpiable 
misery  as  a  punishment  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  unless  grace  pre- 
Tents. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  a  full  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  but  I  haye  some  ac- 
qnaintanoe  with  a  few  of  the  tracts, 
treatises,  and  books  which  deal  with 
the  question,  and  so  &r  as  my 
limit^  power  goes  I  shall  be  glad 
to  detail  it  for  the  behoof  of  those 
who  seek  information  on  the  matter. 
I  msy  mention  that  my  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  the  reflections 
<  which  such  a  topic  brings  up  by  a 
paper  or  papers  in  the  TnUh  Seeker , 
a  Mrial  issued  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Frederic  B.  Lees,  Ph.D., 
1845—1866.  Totheselamsonnrl 
cannot  more  particularly  refer.  The 
woiks  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  and 
of  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  main- 
tain Uniyersalist  opinions.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter  we  may  especially 
refer  to  his  *<  Theological  Assays/' 
particularly  those  on  ** Sin,'  ** The 
AtonemenV'  and  Etenial  Liie  and 


Eternal  Death*' — this  last  has  been 
re-issued  separately,  and  another 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  it  has  been 
published  by  the  author,  entitled 
••The  Word  Eternal  and  the  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Wicked."  In  his 
••Christmas  Day  and  other  Ser- 
mons/* two  important  ones  occur 
on  ''The  Besurrection  of  the  Body'* 
and  on  ••The  Besurrection  of  the 
Spirit."  A  yery  important  work  on 
this  topic  is  '•The  Nature  of  the 
Atonement  and  its  Belation  to  the 
Bemission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life,** 
by  John  McLeod  Campbell;  the 
same  author's  ••Thoughts  on  Beve- 
lation  *'  also  contain  much  interest- 
ing matter.  One  of  the  most  noted 
writers  on  that  side  was  David 
Thom,  D.D.,  of  Liyerpool,  who  was 
an  adyocate  of  a  yiew  called  by  him- 
self «  Modified  Uniyersalism."  The 
opinions  of  the  recently  deceased 
Ijiomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  Car- 
lyle's  friend,  who  had  such  an  in- 
fluence in  regard  to  the  ••  Bow  Con- 
troyersy  **  and  on  the  mind  of  Ed- 
ward Irving,  tended  to  the  same  idea 
of  restoration,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
••Unconditional  Freeness  of  the 
Gospel,'*  1828»  and  ••The  Brazen 
Serpent,  or  Life  through  Death,'* 
1881.  ••Sermons,  Lectures,  and 
Occasional  Discourses,"  by  Bey. 
Edward  Irving,  issued  in  1828, 
show  many  thoughts  in  common. 
Similar  ideas  were  entertained  by 
Alex.  J.  Scott,  who  was,  like  Irvinff 
and  McLoed  Campbell,  expelled 
from  the  Scottish  Church  for  his 
abhorrence  of  the  terrible  deeretum 
of  Calvinism,  the  eternal  reproba- 
tion of  the  wicked.  This  may  be 
seen  partially  in  his  essay  '•  On  Ac- 
quaintance with  God.'*  Though, 
as  we  have  said,  the  question  was 
brought  into  prominence  about  a 
century  ago,  e,ff.,  in  a  work  written 
by  "A  Searcher  after  Truth,"  in 
1754,  entitled  ••The  6beat  Love 
and  Tenderness  of  Gt>d  to  his  Crea- 
tures;  or  the  SoriptundBoctrine  of 
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Bedemption,  Conrersion  and  Be- 
dempfdon  of  all  Mankind  ;'*  a  work 
on  **  The  Bestoration  of  all  Tbinn," 
1772,  by  Jeremy  White,  who  nad 
been  chaplain  to  Oliyer  Cromwell; 
Soame  Jenyns  on  "The  Origin  of 
Efil,"  1757,  Ac.,  yet  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject  seema  to 
tkare  risen  into  fulness  of  Tision  and 
feeling  shortly  after  the  discussions 
which  ended  in  the  excommunica- 
tions above-mentioned,  and  to  hare 
increased  till  another  public  occa- 
sion arose  for  their  consideration  in 
the  conTersion  of  Joseph  Blanco 
White,  through  Whatelyism  to 
Thomism.  1  say  Whatelyism  in 
reference  io  some  of  the  boldest  Yet 
most  temperate  writings  of  that 
blunt,  honest,  and  thoughtful  epis- 
copal logician,  as, "  View  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Bevelations  concerning  a  Future 
State,'*  1829;  "Lectures  on  the 
Scripture  Berelations  respecting 
Good  and  Evil  Angels,"  185L  Per- 
haps the  next  works  in  importance 
to  those  mentioned  are  Bev.  H.  H. 
Dobney's  "  Lectures  on  Future 
Punishment,"  1845,  enlai^ed  into 
'•*  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment;"  "Life  in  Christ,"  by 
Bdward  White;  six  sermons  on 
"Are  the  Wicked  Immortal?"  by 
George  Storrs.  These  called  out  the 
"Athanasia;  or  the  Natural  Im- 
mortahty  of  Man,"  by  Ber.  John 


Howard  Hinton,  MJL,  re-iafoed  in 
Tol.  iiL  of  Hinton's  collected  works, 
with  many  additions.  Dr.  Bidiaid 
Winter  Hamflton's  work  on  *<Be- 
wards  and  Punishments'*  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  oontroTersy.  The 
present  notice  has  grown  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  till  he  feels  that 
it  has  outrun  all  fair  demands  on 
the  space  of  the  "  Inquirer."  As  the 
columns  of  that  portion  of  the  maoa- 
sine  are  not  primarily  intended  ror 
controversy,  but  for  information,  it 
may  be  as  well  for  the  writer  to  in- 
timate that  he  has  no  intention  of 
expressing  his  own  opinion  in  these 
columns,  though  he  mtends,  if  per- 
mitted by  the  editors,  to  conclude 
this  reply  on  another  occasion  by  s 
classified  notice  of  all  the  tracts, 
papers,  &c^  known  to  him  on  the 
question,  so  that  those  who  choose 
to  pursue  the  subject  may  do  so ;  in 
the  meantime  it  may  help  to  clarUy 
the  controversy  to  give  an  abstract 
of  the  main  arguments  on  either 
side  as  impartially  as  possible.  If 
the  question  be  put  in  this  form,— 
Is  the  punishment  for  sin,  decreed 
by  God  against  the  unrepentant  and 
the  ungodly,  to  be  eternal  or  noo- 
etemal  ?  the  following  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  synopsis  of  the  chief 
arguments  on  each  side  of  the  sub- 
ject arranged  at  one  Tiew  for  handy 
comparison : — 


"  What  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  ?  "  (1  Pet.  W.  17). 


NON-ETEBNAL. 

1.  It  is  a  possible  thing  for  God 
to  bring  all  men  ultimately  to  salra- 
tion  through  grace ;  for  "  with  God 
all  things  arepossible ;"  and  "He 
retaineth  not  His  anger  for  ever,  be- 
cause He  deiighteth  in  mercy" 
(Micah  vii.  18). 

2.  It  is  prc^able  that  Gt>d  will 
yet  sare  all;  "for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever."  He  has  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  the  vricked,  and 


1.  *'It  is  impossible  for  God  io 
lie;"  He  has  assured  us  that  the 
wicked  "shall  go  away  into  ever 
lasting  punishment."  "1%ere  is 
no  peace,  saith  my  €k>d,  to  ths 
wicked"  (Isa.  IviL  21;)  for  them 
"  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved 
for  ever  "  (2  Pet  ii.  17). 

2.  It  is  improbable,  because  €h>d 
has  said,  **My  Spirit  shaU  no/alvsyt 
strive  vrith  man."  Now  is  the  tiioe 
oi  promise  and  the  time  of  refonst* 
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it  18  only  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
th«t  shall  prosper. 

3.  The  appearing  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chrbt  hath  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  the  gospel  (2  Tim.  i.  10) ; 
for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  eren  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alire  (1  Cor. 
XT.  22). 

4.  Eternal  death  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  an  offence  committed  in 
time,  and  does  not  accord  with  God's 
justice,  which  is  ererlasting;  and 
ia  moreoTor,  by  His  sacred  promise, 
always  to  be  tempered  with  mercy  ; 
shall  not  the  Qtod  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?  (Ckn.  xyiii.  25).  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  erer  and 
erer ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is 
the  sceptre  of  Thy  kuigdom  (Heb. 
i,8). 

5.  St.  Paul  expressly  states  that 
the  good  pleasure  which  God  hath 
purposed  in  Himself  was,  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times  Me  might  gather  together  in 
one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which 
are  in  heayen  and  which  are  on  earth, 
even  in  Him  (Ephes.  i.  10). 


6.  It  is  a  terrible  libel  on  God  to 
affirm  that  he  could  hare  made  crea- 
tures who,accordingtoHi8foreknow- 
ledge  and  by  His  foreordination, 
would  be  exposed  to  endless  punish- 
ment ;  and  this  he  must  affirm  who 
aaaerts  that  the  soul  of  the  sinner 
shall  Utc  for  erer  in  a  state  of 
puDishment. 

7.  Though  it  IB  said  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  the  death 
spoken  of  is  defined  as  suffering  the 
Tengeanoe  of  eternal  fire  (Jude  7), 
yet  God  has  arranged  a  time  for 
*'the  restitution  of  all  things,"  and 
to  bring  them  all  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Christ. 

8.  God  has  already,  inconsistency 
with  His  dirine  attributes,  shown 
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tion ;  godliness  alone  has  **  promise 
of  this  life,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
oome  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

3.  Christ  has  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  i  they  were  seen 
darkly  before;  now  we  see  them 
plainly,  and  have  been  shown  how 
they  are  to  be  obtained,  yiz.,  by  re- 
pentance, love,  and  new  obedience ; 
thus  it  is  that  Christ  makes  us  alire. 

4.  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  **  was 
one  of  the  delusions  of  the  tempter ; 
yet  Etc  did  die ;  man  cannot  mea- 
sure justice  with  God's  measuring 
rod,  unless  he  takes  it  as  God  has 
gJTen  it,  and  said  He  will  use  it. 
The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die, 
unless  repentance  be  shown.  If 
Abraham  was  right  in  sajing,  "  That 
therightcous^hould  be  as  the  wicked, 
that  be  far  from  Thee,"  the  oonrerse 
is  also  right. 

5.  What  then  is  meant  by  the 
words  of  the  Psalm  ox.  1,  which  is 
quoted  with  approbation  by  St.  Paul 
(Heb.  i.  13)?  The  Lord  said  unto 
My  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  My  right  hand 
until  I  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  foot- 
stool,*' for  to  be  made  the  footstool  of 
aeonqueror  is  not  to  be  advanced  to 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality, 
eternal  life. 

6.  It  is  quite  aa  great  a  libel — 
that  is,  none  at  all— to  affirm,  what 
nobody  doubts,  that  God  has  made 
His  law,  like  Himself,  unchangeable 
ererywhere  and  under  aU  circum- 
stances, though  the  breaking  of  it 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  entails 
incalculable  suffering,  not  only  on 
the  transgressor  but  on  many  others. 

7.  If  we  are  unable  to  trust  the 
ihreatemngs  of  God,  how  can  we 
trust  His  promUts?  If  all  our 
faith  is  to  be  reposed  on  God's  infi- 
nite mercy,  there  can  be  none  left 
for  His  infinite  justice ;  this  would 
result  in  a  confusion,  not  a  restitu- 
tion of  all  things. 

8.  '*  There  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sin."     He  that  despised 
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Himself  **  able  to  be  just,  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  the  angodlj." 
**  Man's  extremity  is  6k)d*B  oppor- 
tunity,*' and  the  Lord's  hand  is  not 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save.  He 
is  able  to  sare  to  the  uttermost,  and 
His  meroj  is  ererlasting.  Is  His 
mmoj  clean  gone  for  e?erP  doth 
His  promise  iaU  (or  eyermore  ?  (Psa. 
Ixxix.  8).  Is  He  more  yindiotire 
than  His  creatures,  who  punish  to 
i^rm,  not  to  reyenge  P 

9.  Man's  Hfe  is  too  short  and  too 
uncertain  to  permit  us  to  think  that 
any  sin  He  could  commit  in  time 
will  be  punished  through  all  eter* 
nity. 

10.  The  sayed  could  not  be  happy 
in  heayen  if  they  saw  their  nearest 
and  dearest  absent,  and  knew  that 
they  were  in  perdition  to  all  eternity, 
and  the  paraole  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  shows  us  that  feelings  sur- 
yiye  decease.  Unless,  therefore,  6k>d 
deadens  all  the  interests  of  loye  in 
the  hearts  of  the  redeemed  in  heayen, 
the  eternal  punishment  of  thewicked 
would  be  an  eternal  grief  to  the 
saints. 

11.  Jesus  Christ  through  death 
has  destroyed  the  power  of  death 
and  freed  mankind  from  the  curse 
of  the  law.  Those  who  ai«  held 
captiye  by  a  lie  here,  will  know  the 
truth  through  the  judraients  of  6k>d, 
and  be  brought  into  tne  ministry  of 
life  and  reconciliation. 

12.  "GKkI,  in  reyelation  of  Himself 

Singles  out  loye  from  all  His 

attributes. 
As  that  by  which  He  glories 

to  be  known.*' 

He  retaineth  not  His  anger  for  eyer, 
because  He  delighteth  in  mercy 
(Micah  yii.  18).    Therefore— 

**  It  is  unjust 
Alike  to  made  and  Maker  to  belieye 
The  Btemal  should  a  creatural  soul 
inyest 


Moses*  law  died  without  mercy ;  of 
how  much  sorer  punishment,  sup- 
pose ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy 
who  hath  trodden  undor  foot  the 
Son  of  Gtod,  and  hath  oountod  the 
blood  of  the  coyenant  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto 
the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  For  we  ksov 
Him  that  hath  said.  Vengeance  is 
Mine,  I  will  repay  (Heb.  x.  31).  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  £all  into  the 
hands  of  the  liying  God. 

9.  But  if  the  salt  haye  lost  iu 
savour,  wherewith  will  it  be  salted  f 
and  such  are  all  those  **who  are 
reprobate  as  concerning  the  faith." 

10.  True,  but  neither  did  the  rich 
man  indulge  a  hope,  nor  did  Abra- 
ham suggest  a  possibility,  of  future 
ialyation;  and  Abraham  affirmed 
that  if  they  belieyed  not  Moses  and 
his  writings,  neither  would  they  be- 
lieye though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
If  this  was  true  of  the  old  dispents- 
tion,  how  much  more  must  it  be  of 
those  who  now  reject  Christ !  They 
are  yerily  guilty  of  crucifying  the 
Lord  afresh,  and  putting  Hui  to 
an  open  shame. 

11.  This  would  change  the  troth 
of  Gk>d  into  a  lie,  for  now  is  the 
accepted  time ;  it  would  necessitate 
a  purgatory,  and  it  would  indaoe 
men  to  put  off  repentance  till  the 
day  of  grace  was  past.  We  oogbt 
not  to  trust  our  soul's  salration  to  a 
may  he. 

12.  This  argument  begs  the  qoea- 
tion;  man  was  not  formed  and 
framed  immortal  only  to  suffer  pain. 
Facta  abundantly  show  that  plessine 
has  been  so  abundantly  bestowed 
that  men  find  pleasure  eyen  in  uBi 
so  they  become  loyers  of  plesnuv 
more  than  loyers  of  GK>d,  and  unfit 
th^mselyes  forthe  holy  lifeof  hearen. 
V  mu^teither  deny  the  immortality 
oi  the  soul,  or  the  responsibility  cf 
n  n,  or  the  justice  and  trustworthi* 
n  :5s  of  Gh>d,  or  belieye  that  man,  hsT* 
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VON-XTIRHAL. 

With  deathletniess  to  suffer  pain 
•lone." 

"  It  seeme/'  at  the  great  Ohrietian 
philosopher,  John  I^ke,  said,  "a 
strange  waj  of  onderstanding  a  law 
which  requires  the  plainest  and  di- 
reotest  words  that  hy  daatk  should 
be  meant  *  eternal  life  in  misery.'  " 
Archbishop  Whately  says  that  pet^ 
dition,  death,  destruction.  Which  aM 
employed  to  etpress  Uie  doGm  of  the 
condetnhM,  th^an  that  they  ar»  to 
be  really  and  literally  destroyed^ 
and  cease  to  exist,  not  that  they  are 
to  exist  for  erei>  in  a  state  of  Wretch- 
edness.*' 

13.  The  CtLOSB  of  Christ  is  thd 
appropriate  type  of  Christianity.  It 
b  endeared  to  men*s  hearts,  and  con- 
secrfited  as  an  emblem  of  lore,  pati* 
cnce,  tnd  self-sacrifice— of  unitprsal 
Io7e.  Christ  is  long-suflTering  to  ul- 
^ard ;  not  Willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance"  (2  Pet.  iii  9).  Thui 
the  Bedeemer  has  glory  in  the  re^ 
dem(>tion,  in  His  lite  We  have  hope, 
and  we  feel  that  death  will  restore 
or  Hise  us  to  film,  to  Whom  all  is  to 
bemsde  subject,  that  all  may  glory, 
bedaase  glorified  in  Him. 


14.  God  has  declared  that  <*  all 
flesh  6hall  see  the  sahation  of  Gk>d** 
(Luke  iii.  6).  He  knows  this, 
And  His  word  is  true,  and  all  the 
promiros  of  God  are  yea  and  amen 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Besides,  Christ 
died /or  all;  and  who  can  pluck 
any  of  those  for  whom  He  died  out 
of  His  hand  ?  He  was  the  propitia- 
Hon  for  the  lins  of  men;  so  that 
"etei-f  kfift?  slrould  bow,  snd  every 
tongtit  conffess  to  God." 


ing  sinned  and  been  impenitenc,miist 
simer  the  irremediable  misery  to 
which  he  lias  hipself  been  brought 
by  his  love  of  sin,  a  misery  which  is 
indicated  hy  Jesus  as  being  passed 
'*  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched"  (Mark  ix. 
44,  46«  46),  and  this  is  thrice  re- 
peated. God  is  not  a  man,  that  He 
should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man, 
that  He  should  repent :  hath  He  said, 
and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  He 
spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it 
ffoodP  (Kumb.  xxiii.  19).  Without 
holiness  none  ean  see  the  Lo^  and 
Ure. 

13.  In  the  parable,  the  husband- 
men (Mark  xU.  1—9)  who  did  not 
rererence  the  son  of  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard,  the  last  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard, 
Were  destroyed.  God  "limiteth  a  cer- 
tain day  "for  repentance (Heb.  iv.  7), 
Then  the  latter  end  is  worse  thail 
the  beginning.  It  would  hate  been 
better  fbr  them  not  to  have  known 
thewayofrighteousness(2Pet.  ii.21.) 
They  shall  drink  the  wine  of  God*s 
Wrath  without  mixture  (Rev.  xiv.  9), 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  as- 
oendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever  (Ret. 
xiv.  11^,  whosoever  receiveth  the 
mark  of  the  beast. 

14.  To  9ee  is  not  to  pdtflake  of 
salvation.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ 
would  be  of  none  effect  if  there  were 
no  ultimate  difibrence  between  the 
future  of  believers  and  of  unbelievers. 
It  was  to  save  those  who  beUeve  in 
Him  that  Chtist  died.  He  that 
believeth  not.  He  affirms,  shall  be 
condemned.  We  dare  ilot  gainsay 
Jesus,  who  affirmed  that  the  wicked 
shall  depart  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an^elf . 

Y.  A.  G. 
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THE  FUIU&S  OF  ICECHANIOS'  IKSTITUTBSw 


The  33rd  annual  conference  of 
delegates  from  inititaftiona  connected 
with  the  Yorkahire  Union  waa  held 
on  8th  June,  at  Selby,  under  the 
pretidenc^  of  Mr.  Balnea,  IIP. 
The  chairman  congratulated  the 
delegates  on  the  advance  made  since 
the  union  met  in  that  town  twelve 
Tears  ago,  not  merel/  in  number  of 
members,  but  on  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  was  of  a  higher  character, 
and  aimed,  through  instruction  in 
science  and  art,  to  meet  the  want 
experienced  in  regard  to  technical 
knowledge.  These  institutions,  if 
they  were  to  continue  successful^ 
must  endeavour  to  promote,  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  class  work,  and 
encourage  lectures  of  a  systematic 
rather  than  of  a  desultory  character. 

Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  read  a 

Sper  on  "The  Future  Work  of 
echanios'  Institutes.'*  It  may 
fiurly  be  assumed  that  a  general 
system  of  primary  education  will  be 
passed  by  Parliatuent,  and  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what 
will  be  required  of  mechanics*  insti- 
tutes under  the  new  state  of  things. 
When  the  new  schools  are  univer- 
sally established  and  in  full  opera- 
tion, the  addition  to  the  numbers  of 
those  who  will  be  able  and  ready  to 
make  use  of  the  means  for  instruc- 
tion afforded  by  mechanics'  institu- 
tions will  be  Tcry  large,  and  it  wiU 
also  call  for  a  great  change  in  the 
character  and  constitution  of  those 
institutions.  The  pupils  of  the 
primary  schools  leavmg  at  Uie  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  wDl  come 
out,  with  six  or  seven  years'  train- 
ing, at  the  time  when  their  minds 


are  prepared  by  a  syvtematio  coons 
of  teaching  to  acquire  without 
gireat  difficulty  a  higher  instruc- 
tion, and  much  of  what  th^  have 
previouslv  learned  will  be  of  soiall 
value  if  their  education  is  not  con- 
tinued. Good  secondary  scbo<^ 
must  be  provided,  and  here^  I  think, 
will  be  found  a  great  work  for 
mechanics*  institutes — a  woik  iar 
which  they  may  be  found  w^ 
adapted.  A  systematic  course  of 
evening  classes  should  be  provided 
to  continue  to  manhood  the  educa- 
tion b^un  in  the  national  schools. 
The  numbers  of  those  who  will  be 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
course  will  doubtless  be  very  great; 
but  if  the  principle  of  compulsion 
is  a  sound  and  good  one,  and  fiv 
the  advantage  of  the  individual  and 
the  oommumty — and  I  am  of  c^inion 
that  it  is— it  should  be  carried  out 
to  the  fullest  extent.  I  should  then 
see  nothing  but  good  in  applying  it 
to  secure  the  l^nefits  that  would 
arise  £rom  a  prolonged  systematic 
course  of  teacmng.  In  a  great  part 
of  Germany,  amongst  the  obUgatiODS 
of  apprenticeship,  attendance  st 
lessons,  which  are  given  in  the  even- 
ing and  on  Sunday,  are  required. 
At  Oarlsruhe  there  are  moniing 
lessons  given  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hours  of  labour ;  these 
are  obligatory  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Prussian  regulations  £>bid 
the  employment  of  young  persons 
und«r  the  age  of  sixteen,  until  they 
can  read  and  write.  Now  that  the 
law  has  prescribed  the  time  during 
which  a  young  person  may  be  em- 
ployed, it  hai  shortened  the  hoon 
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of  labour  and  extended  the  hours  of 
leisure.      Conseqaently,  great  care 
should  be  taken  for  the  b^  of  the 
indiTidnal  that  the  liberty  granted 
does  not  degenerate  into  lioenoe,and, 
instead  of  being  a  blessing,  prove 
rather  an  injury.    It  would  be  no 
serious    restraint,    say,    to    order 
youths    from  fourteen    to  sixteen 
jrears  of  age  to  attend  and  reoeiTe 
instruction  for  two  hours  a  night, 
four   or  fire   times  in  the   week. 
Much  might  be  acquired  in  this 
time  bj  a  systematic  course  giren 
to  ^ose  who  had  receiyed  a  good 
primary  education.      State  assist- 
ance should  be  giren  to  night  classes 
in  nieohanios*  and  other  institutions, 
payable  on  results,  to  enable  them 
to  make  this  needed  proyision.    I 
think  some  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  onion  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  minister  of  education 
would  be  prepared  to  grant  assist- 
ance to  night  schools.  To  mechanics' 
institutes    in   many    small    towns 
and     Tillages   the   passing   of   an 
education  bni  should  bring  direct 
pecuniary  adrantages,  wh^h  will 
place  YiQuable  resources  at   their 
command  for  farther  work.     The 
school  boards  in  yarious  districts 
will  require  school  buildings,  which 
it  will  be  in  the  power  of  mechanics' 
institutes  to  offer;   the  rent  thus 
obtainable  will  add  materially  to  the 
resources  of  the    institution,  and 
managers  should  be  ready  to  seek 
for  this  employment  of  their  build- 
ings.   It  may  also  be  obseryed  that 
as  the  friends  of  education  will  com- 
pose the   school    boards,  and  be 
always  the  friends  of  mechanics' 
institutes,    if  not   frequently    the 
managers  also,  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  of  arrangmg  a  complete 
continuous    system   of  education, 
from  which  great  benefits  may  be 
anticipated.    The  more  we  succeed 
in  inducing  Goyemment  to  do  for 
us,  the  more  should  we  endeayour  to 
do  for  onrselyeii  partioQlarly  as  we 


shall  be  stimulated  in  the  future  to 
greater  exertions,  by  the  knowledge 
that  our  work  wiQ  yield  greater 
results.  Much  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  yoluntaiy  work,  and 
much  may.be  got  out  of  it  if  it  is  well 
directed.  In  our  manufacturiag 
towns,  far  frH)m  the  seats  of  learning, 
we  are  often  at  a  loss  for  disciplined 
leaders,and  I  belieye  that  one  trained 
educator  sent  into  towns  or  districts 
of  50,000  or  60,000  inhabitants,  to 
organize  educational  moyements  and 
direct  their  operations  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  friends  of  education, 
would  do  au  amount  of  good,  and 
secure  results  far  beyond  anything 
that  could  be  anticipated.  Many 
of  us  want  to  giye  a  good  education 
to  the  adults  seeking  for  it,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  it  should  be  giyen 
and  of  what  it  should  consist. 
Mechanics*  institutions  should  giye 
instruction  in  art  and  science  to 
youths  and  adults  in  eyening  classes. 
Instead  of  the  present  primary  in- 
struction, I  should  like  to  see  all  in 
some  way  doing  like  the  Working 
Men's  Union  in  Berlin,  which  is 
composed  of  about  3,000  members^ 
to  whom  instruction  is  giyen  eyery 
eyening  in  such  subjects  as  geo- 
metry, algebra,  drawing,  accounts, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  French 
and  EngUsh  languages,  «kc.  To 
these  lessons  are  joined  general 
meetings  for  discussions  and  lec- 
tures on  yarious  subjects.  For 
such  work  as  this  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes were  designed;  to  it  they 
should  deyote  themselyes. 

Discussion  followed  on  lectures 
and  on  class-work;  and  in  the 
eyening  Mr.  B.  Chadwiok,  C.B., 
presidra  at  a  public  meeting,  which 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Baines,  Mr. 
Kitson,  Alderman  Law,  Mr.  Huth, 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Allison,  the 
president  of  the  Selby  Institute 
(formerly  of  Leeds).  The  next 
meeting  of  the  union  wiU  be  held 
at  Seigbley. 
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Rnv.  Hbioit  Wam)  Bbbchsb 
liM  been  for  some  time  engaged 
upon  a  "  Life  of  Chriit." 

Mark  Lemon—as  a  pore  Sir  John 
Fal»taff  of  the  nineteenth  oentarj 
— "  not  only  wittj  himself,  but  the 
cnnw  of  wit  in  others,**  editor  of 
Punchy  and  author  of  serend  novels 
and  tales,  died  23rd  May,  (iged  61. 
The  closing  portion  of  the  life  of 
the  eelebrated  Scottish  bard  is  elu* 
cidated  in  a  work  by  Mr.  McDowall, 
••  Bums  in  DumfHeeshire.** 

An  Examination  of  the  UtiH- 
tarian  Philoeophy  by  John  GrotSt 
B.O.,  is  to  be  issued  shortly,  edited 
by  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Thia, 
judging  from  the  same  author's 
*'  £xpleratio,"  will,  though  posthu* 
mou8,  be  a  work  of  great  falue. 

Tho  Clarendon  Prett  edition  of 
•*Tho  Works  of  Bishop  Berkeley," 
in  four  toIs.,  edited  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Frajier,  is  promised  **  before  Christ- 
mas." 

••  Gleanings  of  the  Gloamin  '* 
is  to  be  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
poems  by  John  Ramsay,  a  poet  bom 
some  seventy  years  ago  in  the  town 
in  which  Robert  Bums*8  first  edi« 
tion  was  printed  —  Kilmarnock, 
where  Bamsay  was  originally  a  oar^ 
pefe  weaver. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Shedden-Ralston,  only 
son  of  Mr.  Shedden,  olaimiint  of 
Bou^hwood  Estate,  in  the  parish  of 
Beit  1 1,  whose  sister  pleaded  her  fa- 
thfi-'s  cause  in  the  Courts,  has  gone 
to  Husiia,  to  collect  materials  for  a 
work  on  **  Muscovite  Folk-lore." 

T.  H.  Huxley's  Lectures  have 
be^  reissued  in  America  with  a 
title  used  previously  by  Coleridge 
and  Ho^g,  "  Lay  Sermons." 

Letters  by  Charlotte  Bront@  are  • 
to  appear  in  an  American  magazine, 
Monrs  at  Home, 

Charles  Dickens— belov»d  «  Bo«  " 
—died  9th  June,  aged  68.  " 


Mary  Pyper,  a  poetess  in  hnnble 
hie,  ftuthor  of  ** Sacred  Poems" 
bom  1796,  died  26th  May. 

Ber.  Thomas  Binney,  of  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  is  likely  soon  to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  collected  editbn  of 
his  varied  and  Interesting  writings. 

Dr.  Newman  (of  Waahinglon, 
U.S.)  has  accepted  a  challenge  from 
Brisham  Toung  to  diseuss  with  him 
on  logical  and  soriptaral  growids 
the  moral  legitimacy  of  polygamy, 
at  Sah  Lake  City. 

A  People's  Bdition  (St.  6d.)  of 
Charles  0.  Hennell's  "  Inqnb^  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  ChriBtianityj" 
and  <*  Christian  Theism,"  has  beea 
issued  in  one  vol. 

The  Congregational  Lectures  are 
at>out  to  be  resumed.  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Cbeshunt  ColWge,  Dr. 
Henry  Rogers,  Dr.  Ralei^,  Dr. 
Pulsford,  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  are 
spoken  of  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  series. 

The  English  Dialect  Society,  an 
association  of  philologiftta,  has  just 
been  inaugurated. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Thomw 
Carlyle's  early  friend — ^Thomas  Krs* 
kine,  of  Linlathen — ^is  aniiounced. 

Cyrus  Redding  has  left  among  Kis 
M3S.  a  Life  of  William  lY.,  anda 
Wine  Book  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Christlieb,  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy in  the  Universitv  of  Bomi, 
formeriy  pastor  of  the  German 
Ohupoh,  Islington,  has  just  iasaed 
an  important  work  on  "  Modem 
Doubts  concerning  tho  Christian 
Faith."  It  treats  of  the  divorce  of 
science  and  faith,  reason  and  revela- 
tion. Ideas  of  GK>d— (I)  Atheism, 
Deism,  Pantheism,  Materialism,  and 
Rationalism;  (2)  Theism  and  Trini- 
tarianism,  rairadt's,  modem  lives  of 
Jesus,  their  merits  sod  ftuhirea,  the 
critical  Christiaiiitj  of  Tttbingeiiiiti 
doaerta  and  difeots. 


^jobtrit  ^tlapl^gsirians* 


JOSEPH  HENEY  GKEEN,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L.:- 

The  Coleridgean ;  Author  of  "  Vital  Dynamics;*  "  Mental 
Dynamics;*  "  Spiritual  Philosophy;*  Sfc, 

**  A  TBUB  thinker/'  tays  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  can  only  be  justly 
«8tiiaated  when  his  thoughts  have  worked  their  way  into  minds 
formed  in  a  different  school ;  hare  been  wrought  and  moulded  into 
eonsistency,  with  all  other  true  and  relevant  thoughts,  when  the 
noisy  conflict  of  half-truths,  angrily  denying  one  another,  has  sub- 
sidecU  and  ideas,  which  seemed  mutually  incompatible,  have  been 
found  ^nly  to  require  mutual  limitations."  * 

The  ^rbper  time  for  this  just  appraising  and  accurate  discrimina- 
tion of  the  character  of  Coleridge  as  a  philosophical  thinker,  at  the 
period  when  he  so  wrote,  1840, — had  not,  in  Mr.  Mill's  opinion, 
•*  yet  come."  For  this  there  were  then  two  good  reasons : — Coleridge 
h&d  but  too  recently  passed  away ;  and,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  valuable,  and,  in  fact,  indispensable  materials  for  forming  a 
correct  judgment  were  under  proper  and  authorized  editorship,  to 
be  given  to  the  world  in  selections  from  his  posthumous  writings, 
papers,  notes,  and  outlines  of  his  thoughts.  Among  the  expectan- 
cies of  the  public  the  foUowingmay  be  noted : — •*  (1)  A  complete  con- 
stroctive  Philosophy  of  the  Universe,  to  be  called  *  Logosophia. 
said  to  be  the  great  work  of  his  life ;  (2)  a  treatise  on  Logic,  in 
three  books ;  and  (3)  a  treatise  on  the  ideal  basis  of  Christianity, 
to  be  called  *  The  Assertion  of  Eeligion ;'  (4)  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  '  The  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,'  from  Pythagoras  to  Locke  and 
Oondiilac ;  (6) '  Letters  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;'  (6)  a  col- 
lection of  notes,  chiefly  connected  with  religion,  collected  in  a  book 
and  bearing  the  quaint  and  modest  name  of  *  Fly  catchers ;' besides 
(7)  almost  innumerable  *  Marginalia.' "  Thirty  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Mill's  plea  for  reservation  of  judgment,  and  in 
regard  to  the  unpublisbea  writings  of  Coleridge  we  are  little  fur- 
ther advanced.  It  is  true  that  since  then,  "  by  dint  of  editing  and 
commenting,  by  virtue  of  preliminary  dissertations,  introductions, 
appendices,  and  treatises,  hj  Coleridge's  nephew  and  daughter,  and 

Sr  Messrs.  Green  and  Marsh,  the  works  of  Coleridge  (exclusive  of 
e  four  vohimes  of  the  '  Literary  Bemains,'  and  the  two  volumes 
of  'Letters/  &e.)  have  been  made  to  extend  to  about  twenty 

*  "Dissertations  and  Disoustioas,''  attiole  Colericlge,  vol.  i^  p.  898. 
1870.  Q 
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Tolomet  in  doodeoimo,  which,  with  two  or  throe  ezoeptioBi, 
were  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Pickering."  Bat  the  great  gifts  in 
■tore  for  English  literature,  and  the  eood  things  said  to  hare  been 
prepared  by  Coleridge  for  philosophical  thinkers,  on  which  his  "hopes 
of  extensive  and  pennanent  utility,  of  fame  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word,"  mainly  rested,  hare  not  been  yet  forthcoming  from  the  gntp 
of  collectors  Qf  they  exist),  or  from  the  archives  of  his  literary  execu- 
tor, the  late  Joseph  Henry  Green,  F.B.S.,  D.CX.,  &o. 

Coleridge  died  26tk  July*  1834.  By  his  will,  dated  1829,  Green 
was  appointed  trustee  for  his  children,  and  executor  in  regard  to 
his  posthumous  works,  to  publish,  at  his  discretion,  any  manuscripti 
or  writings,  and  permitting  him,  as  such,  to  purchase,  at  any  sum  he 
might  himself  determine,  any  of  these  books  which  were  likelj  to 
be  serviceable  to  him  in  bringing  these  books  or  manuscripts  of  hii 
to  the  best  use  or  market.  It  was  understood  that,  by  priiate 
arrangement^  Dr.  Green  was  to  systemaiiae,  develop,  and  eatahfeh 
from  the  mattw  thus  left,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  philoeophj  of 
Coleridge,  acting  generally  as  his  expositor  and  defe&der.  JMa 
this  arrangement  there  were  issued  four  volumes  of  his  "  Lxt«Mj 
Eemains,'  collected  and  edited  by  Henry  Nelson  0<^eridge,  18IM; 
and  '*The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"-— to  the  aeeood 
edition  of  which,  1849,  Green  prefixed  a  preiioe  of  88  pMO, 
in  which  he  defended  Coleridge  agfunst  a  chaigeof  pL^i;iatt8m,fitiiB 
Lessing.  Dr.  Seth  B.  Watson  edited  for  Mr.  Chnrehill  "Tk 
Theory  of  life,"  which  Coleridge  had  dictated  to  him,  and  H.  5. 
Coleridge,  who  had  Boswellized  a  little  during  the  latter  psrt  of 
his  great  uncle's  lifetime,  produced  two  volumes  of  "  SpecimeaB 
of  the  Table-Talk"  of  8.  T.  Coleridge;  a  "Treatise  on  Method," 
in  embryo,  eontaimed  in  *'  The  Friend,"  was  republished  as  the 
introductory  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  **  The  Encydopndia 
Metropolitaaa." 

The  intellectual  and  moral  relfttionsbip  between  Coleridge  siid 
Green  was  very  intimate.  Coleridge  O^Ua  him  "  my  friend  and  a- 
lightened  pupil ;"  Mr.  Alsop  ohaiactericeif  him  as  "the  worthy  siid 
excellent  friend,"  who  is  *'  the  most  ooBstan(>  and  the  most  assiduois" 
of  Coleridge's  disciples.  "  Invariably  he  f  pent  with  Coleridge— 
they  two  alone  at  tneir  work — many  hom  of  every  week,  in  talk 
of  pupil  and  master ;  and  soj"— we  are  spe^kiag  on  Dr.  Simon'i 
authority—"  year  after  year  he  sat  at  the  feet^of  his  Gamaliel,  get- 
ting more  and  more  insight  of  his  teadbev'a  beliefe  and  aspiratiaM  " 
He  was  at  last  looked  upon  as  the  b^ov!ed  diitoiple,  and  thet^wis 
"  imposed  on  Mr.  Green  wW  he  accepted  as  ^  obligalioii,  to  de- 
vote, so  far  as  necessary,  the  whole  remaining' f^offth  and  e— nest 
nees  of  bis  life  to  the  one  task  of  systemMbuMi^  dereloBing,  and 
establishing  the  principles  of  the  Cderidgean  ^hilosoi«y."  ^ 
withdrew  from  private  practice,  and  pasted  ite«rij  twen^eigh* 
years  "  of  devoted  studentship  in  folfilnemkof  hift  ^dapM.  duty;" 
and  "  he,"  it  is  said,  "  with  his  indefatigable  indusiry,  guided  by  s 
nnique  knowledgie O^Cel^fidgeVeoiieeptions  and'^purpoees,  set  to 


worir  to  iiyateiiMiOto^  <Jie  Oolerid^ati  dootrides  o«t  of  the  c2f ^#0^ 
ffMni^a  of  his  pvblSshed  wrikinf  s,  hi*  Terbul  hints,  his  ooBvotaa- 
tio^  eomm«ii)e«tkm9,  a  few  n^tes  and  bare  outlines,  and  then^ 
to  provide  the  world  with  the  soul  of  Ooleridge.  Of  this  migfatj 
imk  the  **  Spmtnal  Fhilosophj  "  of  Joseph  Henry  Ghreen  is  1^ 
npes^  prodvdt  and  enleome. 

Dr.  C.  M.  In^^by,  in  his  pAper  *'  On  the  Unpublished  Manii- 
seripte  of  Samnel  Taylor  C<deridge,"  read  before  the  Eoyal  Sooieiy 
of  Lifteratnre,  12^  Juae*  1867,  expresses  no  Very  high  opiniodr  of 
this  book:— 

"  Dead  as  GHHtnan's  book  if,  Green's  *  Spiritual  Philbsophy  *  (2  y<^, 
186Q  is^  in  De  Qmneey's  phrase,  dwtderi  tl)at  10,  dead  in  a  W  profounder 
MBse.  As  Oolendge  need  to  say  of  other  works,  the  parts'  cohere  by  tynmr* 
Utit  [stitchviaat],  not  \ify  •  mfnthe$%i  [eoherenoe];  in  fiftot,  Green's  book 
mainly  consists  of  extracts  from  other  men's  writings,  tacked  together  by  a 
fev  flimsy  notes.  It  is  no  more  a  spiritual  philosophy  than  the  fragments 
of  an  ichthyosaurus  cemented  together  is  an  animal ;  nay,  it  is  less  so,  for 
Green's  book  has  not  even  the  evidences  of  a  past  vitality.  .  .  .  They 
who  would  master  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  will  do  wisely  to  study  it  m 
Coleridge's  works,  and  not  in  the  digest  of  his  disciple.  .  .  .  Greed's 
'Spiritual  Philosophy'  was  in  every  sense  stillborn.  It  was  a  stillbiHSh 
of  his  brain,  and  it  was  a  stillbirth  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  pr^ss.  ... 
We  now  know  how  stupendous  Was  the  mistake  he  committed ;  and  ih 
comparison  with  the  veriest  Augment  of  Coleridge's,  how  barren  is  that 
creation  for  which  he  allotved  some  of  his  gt^at  mastei^s  manuscripts  to 
remain  naedited !" 

Whilo  we  regret,  with  Br.  Ingleby,  the  form  of  executorship  to 
which  Dr.  Green  adstricted  himself,  the  neglect  of  the  author  of 
"  Spiritual  Philosophy  "  to  advise  the  public  of  the  true  state  of  the 
materials  in  his  possession,  and  the  cast  which  has  been  given  to 
the  Qoleridgean  metaphysic,  we  are  not,  on  the  whole,  inclined 
to  endorse  the  severe  jndffmeirt  of  worthlessness,  real  and  relative, 
which  he  has  pfonottneed  mpon  it.  We  receive  the  book  as  one 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  Obleridgean  thought;— an 
opinion  in  which  Dr.  Ingleby  «eems  to  concor  with  the  E«v.  Der- 
went  Coleridge'— fVom  whoftl  t^e  philosophie  public  has  long  been 
expeotbg  a  complete  bioglwpfay,  amd  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
li^MmrB  of  his  father-^when  he  si^s,  "  that  Mr.  Green  may  have 
used,  as  raw  material,  a  ff<Md  deid  of  the  work  ttictated  to  him  by 
Cderidge,  whidi  was  in  his  possession,  in  the  text  of  his  *  Spiritiuul 
Phik>8o^»hy/  "  Besides  liiis^  however,  it  may  be  sngf^ested  thdt 
a  system  of  philosiophy  ie  peculiarly  wkieh,  to  prove  its  appHca- 
biliiy  to  solve,  for  mazi,  the  pvoblems  of  experience,  purpose,  and 
imagination  $  ccv^lativity,  dul^add  ezisiteBee;  thought,  wfll,  and 
deity-^mmst  make  tteelf  ihtelligibleto  thsrt?  olasa  of  tiiiidkers,  at  leset, 
who  fefel  oeneemed  in  ftnch  topics }  for  %  philosophy  which  is  so  nuiqtie 
as  to  be  conpreheneible  oiQy  to  its  anther  is,  by  that  very  fact, 
proclaimed  to  do  a  faikire.    It  seems  to  me  adistinot  gain  to  philo- 
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•opliioal  Hteraiore  to  have  bad  the  syBtemataHilh^,  intelligibilitj, 
and  exponibility  of  Coleridge'i  xnetcpbyBio  tested ;  to  koow  tne 
fonn  it  asiumed  in  tbe  mind  of  a  disciple  arouebed  and  arowed,  of 
one  wbo  was  recoflpised  by  tbe  master,  and  acknowledged  by  him- 
self, to  be  a  disciple,  and  notbing  more ;  and  to  bare  an  antboritt- 
tive  digest  drawn  up.  with  wbicb  we  can  compare  and  contrast  oor 
own  conceptions  of  tbe  doctrines  of  Coleridge,  tbeir  relerancy  and 
tbeir  accuracy.  Not  tbat  we,  for  a  moment,  suppose,  suggest,  or 
affirm,  tbat  suob  a  book  could  in  any  wise  be  accepted  in  ueu  of  or 
as  a  substitute  for  tbe  merest  sbreds  and  patches  of  tbe  author ;  for 
they  would  have  in  them  an  original,  ^is  only  a  representatire 
Talue.  Considering,  besides,  tbe  far-scattered  formlessness  and 
ezpensiye  mode  of  issue  of  tbe  orif^al  works,  we  think  tbat  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Coleridge's  system--if  it  could  be  bad— -wnrald  be  a 
boon  to  tbe  student.  We  cannot  accept  Dr.  Green  as  tbe  author  of 
an  original  treatise,  nor  can  we  recognise  him  as  a  mere  expositor, 
but  we  can  regard  him  as  a  reporter  of  Coleridgeau  thought,  as  it 
appeared  to  him  after  close  study  and  confidential  communioii,~-a8 
a  copy  made  by  the  pupil  of  a  great  master  after  a  design  which  he 
had  special  facilities  for  knowing,  though  tbe  first  model  was  nerer 
completed  by  the  artist  in  chief. 

The  great  and  signal  service  which  is  nsuallT  affirmed  to  hare 
been  performed  by  Coleridge  in  regard  to  English  thooglit  was  this, 
— that  in  an  age  of  materialistic  psychology,  whose  watchwjord  and 
creed  was  sensation,  he  reinstated  in  the  interests  of  men's  spirto 
that  which  is  most  difficult  and  most  elerated  in  all  philotophy— 
metaphysics ;  and  by  the  rare  logic  of  his  idealism  men  saw  thgxr 
most  familiar  experiences  and  the  most  palpable  sensational  facts 
readily  and  marvellously  transformed  and — 

•*  disciplined — 
From  shadowy  types  to  troth ;  from  flesh  to  spirit.** 

The  writings  of  Coleridge,  it  is  said,  "  open  a  sphere  of  meta- 
physical thinking  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  objective  tendency  i 
of  our  national  philosophy,  and  to  direct  the  mind  to  those  lof^ 
Tiews  respecting  human  nature  and  hnman  destiny  which,  in  the 
turmoil  of  our  practical  life,  and  in  the  want  of  a  more  spiritual 
system,  we  are  so  inclined  to  forget.  .  .  .  His  works  form 
just  the  tuminff-point  in  the  philosophical  history  of  our  oountzy, 
m  which  the  acbranoement  of  sensationalism  came  to  a  stand  and 
the  tide  of  spiritualism  began  to  return."*  "The  existence  of 
Coleridge  will  show  itself  by  no  slight  or  ambiguous  traces  in  the 
coming  nistory  of  our  country ;  for  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  those  among  its  younger  men  who  can  be 
said  to  bare  any  opimons  at  all.  .  .  .  He  has  been  ^e 
great  awakener,  in  this  country,  of  the  spirit  of  pbilosoi^ij 
within  the  bounds  of  traditional  opinioas."t  Itwas  his  avowed 

•  J.  B.  MorelTs  "Modem  Philosroby,''  vd.  ii.,  p.  860. 

t  J.  S.  MUl's  *'  PissertationB  and  Diseussions,*'  vol  i.,  p.  899. 
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'^To  Mj  whaA  ought  to  bein  hmnan  willf, 
And  DMtturo  morals  sternly ;  to  explore 
The  bearings  of  man's  duties  and  desires ; 
To  note  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  mind ; 
To  balance  good  with  eri!,  and  compare 
The  nature  and  necessity  of  each ; 
To  long  to  see  the  ends— and  end  of  all  things ; 
Or— if  no  end  there  be — the  endless  ^ere,— 
As  suns  look  into  space." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  EngHih 
thought  on  the  grounds  and  bates  of  faith,  duty,  morals,  destinj, 
and  the  oonditions  of  the  life  proper  to  man  as  at  once  a  religious 
nd  a  rational  being ;  and  that  he  gare  fresh  interest  to  *'  the  stadj 
of  ultimaie  principles  of  belief  and  of  thought,  and  of  the  ultimate 
gropnds  of  voluntary  aod<m,  commonly  <^ed  metaphysics  and 
ethics."  He  re -connected  philosophy  m  modem  times  with  the 
Christianized  Platonism  of  More  and  Cudworth,  and  brought  back 
Ombridge,  at  least,  from  its  ao<juiescence  in  Locke  and  its  tole- 
ranee  of  Paley  to  a  reecmsideration  of  the  problems  of  existence 
aftd  tiiaoght  in  a  higher  light  than  that  of  the  sensationalism  of  the 
Behool  which,  through  Hartley,  James  Mill,  &c.,  had  been  deye- 
loMd  out  of  Locke's  £ssay. 

The  express  and  absdiute  originality  of  the  contributions  Cole- 
ridge hat  made  to  the  sum  of  English  thought  on  the  fundamental 
^iaeiples  of  human  knowledge  has  been  of  late  severely  criticised. 
Ferrier,  Hamilton,  De  Quincey,  J.  H.  Green,  Sara  Coleridfjre, 
Hare,  &e.,  have  taken  part  in  the  controversy  on  this  topic  which 
bts  materially  altered  the  form  of  "  Coleridge's  claim  to  be  re« 
garded  as  the  founder  of  a  philosophy  "  by  proving  his  indebted- 
ness to  Kant,  Schelling,  Maass,  Lessing,  &c.,  for  the  main  elements 
of  his  extant  works.  The  subject  has  been  recently  re-investigated 
by  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  with  considerable  fulness  and  much  acuteness, 
in  two  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Literature— one  on  "The  Unpublished  MS8.  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Ck>leridge,"  12th  June,  1867,  and  the  other  "  On  the  PhUosophy  of 
Coleridge,"  April  28th,  1860 ;  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  his 
"Introduction  to  Metaphysic."  The  result  of  this  explorer's  re- 
searches is  given  in  this  outcome:— "In  all  these  -worka'*  [of 
Coleridge]  "  compacted,  there  can  be  extracted  nothing  that  can* 
without  gross  inaccuracy,  be  described  as  a  $j/tiem  of  philotophy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  series  but  certain  discrete  and  un- 
connected fragments  of  a  philosophical  character." 

Though,  however,  it  may  be  held  as  proved  that,  so  far  as  philo- 
sophy eoes,  he  was  not  an  original  thinker ;  it  need  not  be  held  as 
affirmable  that  his  was  not  an  influential  mind.  Indeed,  few  facts 
can  be  better  authenticated  than  the  effectiveness  of  Coleridge  as  a 
simulator  of  minds— as  a  diseipliner  of  reflective  thought.  That  he 
exercised  witchery  over  the  inteUects  of  men  almost  as  marvellous 
as  the  power  of  fascination  over  the  physical  frame  by  '*  the  glittai^ 


ing  eye"  of  the  "l«eieBtMariAetv'*BOOAeMivcb«]iiirliohuin7 
acquaintance  with  modem  biogFaphy  «r  Itterateve.  In  the  former 
we  learn  how,  wheB  he  epoke,  sudi  me»  ae  Wofdtwovth,  Sootliey, 
De  Qaincey,^.Wedgewood,  Sterling,  Hare,  Marttriee,  Edward  Irrnf^. 
Wm.  Hailitt,  Amok),  Carlyle,  Ac.,  listened  m  rapt  aatonishment  as 
he  threw  forth  from  hia  emotioned  mind  aveh  ideaa  as  i 


*'  Lika  raya  of  aUn  that  spiaet  in  ipa^e, 
And  mingle  in  a  bri|;ht  embraca ;  ** 

flhtU  in  th#  Mter  we  hare  €oleridg«a«  induaMea  fittni»g  ihsoigh 
thA  wriAinita  of  Wilaoo,  Keble,  CoplaatoAa,  Wheweli^  A.  J.  SenfcW 
W.  A.  Ba4ec,.  Arohbiiahop  Thoina«n»  T.  8.  Baf aea,  JohA  iY«atd^  A»*» 
i^  ihia  eonntry*  aa  w^ll  as  in  iboae  of  AkoU,  Chaftniig,  JSmmobt 
TAppaa,'Ao«»  la  An^rioa— thoiA:b  it  ia*  lo^aa  Fngliih  feadWj.aafc  a 
lil^Ue  senaarkabia  to  find  that  Coleri<k«  aeenu  to  he  akDKMtwr 
luAOiwa  in  France,  and  ia  rery  little  valuad  ibs  Germany.  To  hum 
gathered  w  foe  ua  aiid  wit  into  ionaaoma  of  the  moat  patent  «od 
potent  of  ColeridjS&'s  thooghta*  Gx#ea  piv^£aaa^  to  -,  he  t^anahtaa 
t^  jiniiaiblo,  waiting  of  Coleridge  joitted  down  in  hia  <)wa  niind«tnnd 
r«ada  pff  for  vtar-^not»  perhapa,  alwaia  Apewat^hr' or. pointedly «ptA# 
in^rprcvtalion  of  thn.  maiiginidia  nf  mmviity  ^adn  1;^  Golendsnin 
the  mind  of  Green. 

Xhe  hook  in  whieh  thjs  brief  ahatiract  of  Colendgeanwi  nraaars 
ii|  tasued  poMbnmonsly  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Green,  the  antoer'a 
widow.  It  was  substantially  propared  ior  the  preaa,  all  the,  Bialitfr 
hafing  been  revised  for  publicaition  except  one  chapter  whioh  waa 
to  be  condensed  from  two  othev  productions  j  and  though,  whil^  it  waa 
pjaaping  through  the  pceaa,  be  intendod  to  write  reaapitulatovy  see- 
tiona,  and  probably  a  chapter  summi^  up  the  entire  contente,  yet 
the  work,  so  iar  as  the  pbiloBophic^l  intenast  of  it  foes,.  ia  Q^p^^ete. 
Tha  editor  haa  o^dy  made  clerical  aJtenaJtions,  and  baa  oni^  added 
the  t^rief  Memmr  of  his  "dear  friend  and  mnat^r/'  ei^ndingi^to 
at)ovt  glxJ^  pag«a,  to  which,  aaaiat^  by  a  few  aide  ligbta,  we-nwe 
the  m^n  ^tiiU  of  the  bic^a^hii)  sket<}h,whiQh  weahaM  plaoe  b#im 
t^e  reader.  The  editor,  Br.  Jnhn  iSim^n^^waa  bom  in  181j0,  took 
ojaaa^a  in  JKoi^VCoUisge^  und^  Pr.  Gi^Mn's  .pasofeeaodate  in  1832, 
and  was  apprenticed  as  a  surgeon  to  his  profesaor  in  1BS3,  paaa^ 
im  1841  hia  LL3^  examinationa  at  London,  Univesaity,  in.l84iwaa 
el^eted  bellow  of  the  ^y«l  College  of  Snsgeona,  and  snbaeqneiidy 
bepame  $nrgeon  to  St.^Thomaa.'a  HoapitaH  where  also  he  ia  Leo> 
tnrer  in. Pathology,  or  the  dpctrine  of  morbid  action.  He  is  he^des 
medical  officer  of  Her  Migeaty's  Fdvy  Council,  and  author  of  mimr 
important  eommunications  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Bni^Uoia- 
The  book  dianlay a  appreciation  of  Green*a  cl)ar&Pter,,butdoeanot 
a£^i;aiae  hi8;plulosophii:aI  position. 

In  this.^res^nt  pi^^.we  prpppaOi  to,  preaent  our;  readnra*— after 
tl^ae  expi^uuttory  prelimin^iea^with  an  epiton^  of  the.^t 
Tolupie  of  "  The  Spiritnal  Philoaoiphy  "  foHUfl^  on  tha  fna^ng  of 
thn  l^te  ^funuel  laylor  Coleridge,  aa  v^rs^pii^  .^#t4WMttilw4 


and  extexKbd«.wlkere  to  him  it  Meoied  nceoiiafy,  by  Dr.  Josef  k 
H.  Green. 

la  our  saoond  pap«r  w#  shall  give  an  ontUoe  of  tbs  eaceer  And 
laWm  of  4^  CoteFMJgwm  esemitor^  a  notiee  ef  the  mam  oontents 
of  the^  SBOW^  voWwoBt  and  a  criiieisni  of  ike  whole  rnstter  of 
Coleridgeanism  as  ex^unded  by  his  most  eminent  disciple.  la 
this  mj  we  hope  to  nake  both  papers  interesting  and  instraotiye 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  somewhat  of  the  results  of  the  mo«t 
popoUr  attempt  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  oonstmot, 
outroltheefaaos  of  sense  and  self,  a  cosmos  of  wisdom  and  williu^- 
hood;  to  satisfy  the  h(^  hunger  of  the  heart  for  a  systematie 
knowledge  of  truth  as  thought,  and  to  find  a  means  of  bringing 
into  one  diamond-like  essence  of  light,  an  entire  eonglobed  nni^  of 
unstained  radiancy,  the  truth  of  being,  duty,  and  deity*  'B«t  ycft 
one  proof  more  that  in  this  mere  mortal  state  philosopliy  must  ever 
be,  like — 

"Eosaad  Hi^WMB'-eM  with  twofold  ligUi, 
BriDgsK  of  dvjT,  and  herald  of  the  night." 

^^k*0pkom  of  pbiieoopky  dees  not  deserre  its  natne,  unlets  it  tifCaiffly 
in<kwbi  tliu  law  and  ozplanation  of  aU  being,  oonsciont  and  tmeonBcioQs, 
okM  ati«wielatiTily  «nd4oljs  and  be  applicable^  diMBtly  nt  hj  dedoetfioti, 
to  wfaatieepor  the  haman  mind  can  eentemplate--8ensuoat  er  BUptitBSusuetis 
— ef.iiiwLiiiiiniie»  povpoM^  er  iongimiten.    .... 

**  1.  Th»atm  and  object  of  ail  i^etophy  is  to  attain  to  the  insight  ef 
jiniptmeipU*  ot  id&at^fem,  to  the  insight  of  the  absolute  flnC  pnneiple, 
firom  whieh'  whatever  it  mast  be  derived,  and  in  whieh  whatercr  is  nmst 
hive  the  intelligible  grouod  of  its  being. 

**2.  There  existi  in  man>  as  the  essential  charaeteriftio  of  his  humanity, 
s  power  of  facnky  of  intelHgenoe,  best  named  the  reatofit  which  disoloflefl 
to  him  the  need,  and  enables  him  to  fulfil  the  inherent  desire  of  contem> 
plating  hn  manifold  knowledges  in  their  absolute  integrity, 

**S.  The  contemplation  of  such  absolute  integrity  will  hare  been  ob- 
tained by  the  oonscions  possession  and  insight  of  an  idea  :— that  is,  of  a 
ocmnUve  pnneiple,  oonlaining,  predetermining,  and  producing  its  actual 
venllsinAll  their  manifold  relations  in  reference  to  a  final  purpose;  ttnd 
veslbnd'ina  whoieof  parts,  in  which  the  idea,  as  the  oonstitutire  energy, 
is  erolnad  nnd  ssi  ferth  in  its  unity,  totality,  finality,  permanent  efllcien^, 
and  integrity  of  bemg. 

**A,  The. requisite  insicht  of  sueh  eaasative  principles  is  derited  from  the 
ide»of  He  wiUf  as  revealed  in  human  self-oonsciousnees. 

**  5.  The  difltiaotion,  in  the  will  of  intelligence  and  causative  power,  im- 
plies, ako  the  distinction  of  the  epeeul€ttive  nnd  praotical  reatoH.  The 
ipsoulattve  reason  is  intelligence,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  agency 
miiiewiU.  .  .  .  Ihe  practical  reaeon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  tn- 
fo%9aw,  which,  ta  union  with  power,  is  necessary  to  inform  the  will  and 
to  direct  and  guide  its  operance  in  the  light  of  a  definite  aim  and  purpose. 
In  otiier  wor£,  it  is  the  enlightened  will ;  and  so  reason  is  the  constituent 
witiioat  wMoh  will  is  inconceivable,  as  the  causative  of  reality  in  the  integrity 
of  baiag.  It  might  be  said  that  life  is  the  perpetual  process  of  the  realisa- 
tion ef  ihe  will  in  and  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  that  reason  is  the  light 

OfJifc.      .       .       .  ^  zedbyCOC^      ^ 
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^  6.  Tke  fomm^  oontldered  at  pure  inteOigeace^  or  as  the  ipMulwtim 
iiU§Ueei^  is  the  sppropriate  oryam  ^  pkiloicjp^.  .  .  .  Bj  bmsos  «£ 
reMoa,  sud  by  it  alone,  the  human  mind  may  become  m  ooaseioas  niiror, 
in  which  is  imaged  an  epitome  of  the  unimtffse,  phyaioal  and  mora^  as  the 
work  of  Gk>d— ^ea»  in  which  is  revealed  the  spmtaal  image  of  the  Diviae 
Author  himself.    .    . 

**  7.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from  the  speenktive  reason  liul  fioni 
of  intelligsnoe  whioh  may  most  oonfeniently  be  designated  the  tmdtr 
statM»fi>  It  it  the  faculijf  <^  ^xperiene^y  sensible  and  peyefaieaL  .  .  . 
The  reason  (here  the  speeulatife  reason)  supplies  the  unifersal  and  dodss- 
sary/orew  </  concijnenojf,  other wiie  known  as  the  categories  or  moulds  of 
the  understanding,  namdly: — 1.  Cause  and  tffhcif  2.  Subject  and  attri- 
bute, sometimes  caUed  substance  and  accident ;  and  3.  The  whole  and 
tsparts.    •    •    • 

**  8.  Truths  of  reason  findicate  their  distinotire  stamp  and  charscter  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  demonstrable,  apoeictic,  and  setf«uthoritati?e,  by 
reason  of  their  svidetUmeu. 

"  *  Truths  of  the  uudersianding '  must  be  authenticated  by  £Mta  of 
sensible  or  psychical  experience."  .  .  .  The  unifersal  fonns  of  eon- 
oipiency,  or  so-called  categories,  am  the  indispensable  aids  to  the  oeqwre- 
ment  of  experience  or  of  scisntific  knowledge.  .  .  .  Whatever  requiies 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  production*  its  occozrenoe  or  reonrreMs, 
requires  for  its  explanation  the  assignment  of  an  autecedemt  comtitiom, 
which  under  the  name  of  *  cause,'  is  adequate  to  aoeoont  for  or  rander 
inteUi^ble  the  product,  consequent^  or  *  effect.'  .  .  .  The  ooneeption 
of  '  Power,*  as  antecedent  condition  in  the  order  of  thou^t,  is  dsnwed 
not  from  eensible  experience,  whose  limits  of  cognition  it  transcends,  bat 
from  the  self-oonsoiousness  of  will.  •  .  .  Without  the  assignment  of  a 
principle,  upon  whose  opennce  any  whole  of  phenomenal  fects,  simnl* 
taneous  or  successive,  msy  be  shown  to  depend  ibr  their  oeoursence  and  re- 
currence, our  knowledge  could  be  neither  ctrtsin  nor  predictive.  «  .  . 
The  originant  power  is  what  i»  properly  ^led  'cause;'  and  tiiepreda- 
termined  form  of  its  agency  is  named  '  law.'  ...  In  formnig  a 
conception  of  an  object  of  sensible  or  psyehieal  experience^  a  dietniotaoa  is 
necessarily  made  "  '*  between  an  idem^  which  constitutes  the  identity  ola 
tilings  amid  the  changing  and  exponential  alter  of  its  sensible  mmmke^ 
tions.  ....  The  term  '  substance '  ms^  be  used  not  merdy  in  the 
sense  of  an  assumed  or  unknown  su{^rter  of  pfienomena,  but  mvf  be  em- 
ployed as  significant  of  actual  being ;  as  realised  in  a  specific  and  oharae* 
teristio  form  of  being,  which  may  be  fitly  called  a  t^pe.  .  .  .  M 
generalization  and  classification  for  scientific  purposes  implies  the  reoegni' 
tion  of  libeneet  with  difference  f  and  the  empirical  faculty  would  be 
powerless  without  adopting  the  conception  of  a  permanent  i^pe^  of  the 
modifications  of  which  experience  takes  cognisance  in  the  formts  of  actnsl 
existence.  .  .  .  The  conoipiency  or  category  of  substance  and  aooidcnt 
would  be  justly  deemed  incomplete  witliout  adrerting  to  the  snh-oatogories 
of  quality  and  quantity.  ...  By  *  quality '  we  mean  any  sort  or  load 
of  impression  which  any  object  is  calculated  to  produce,  or  any  speoifiooad 
constant  mode  of  operance  by  which  any  ol^'eet,  agent^  or  agenoy  may,  or 
does,  affect  a  percipient.  ...  *  Quantity  '  1^  been  defined  as  that 
attribute  of  objects,  or  things,  under  which  they  may  be  conceived  as  sub- 
•ect  to  increase  or  diminution.     But  we  distinguish  two  kinds  of  quantity. 
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nmmtltr^  tbeootttiaiKnii  sad  tibd  cKlNsreta;  ...  We  oamoi  ibrm  sn  in- 
tettigiUe  eonoeptton  of  nnj  whole  m  the  phynoal  or  monl  world,  except  at 
AQ  Miiify  qfimispemdetU fortt.  .  .  .  Tlus  vnitj'  it  not  a  mere  flum-tolBl 
or  Bggregtf  of  the  parte,  Imt  mehidet  the  ropermdded  inttffht  of  the  inter* 
dapeBdency  of  the  eeutitaeBte,  as  reoipreeally  neecRng  and  implying  eaoh 
other,  and  of  their  oontpiration  to  the  aooomplishment  of  the  one  eon- 
ft»ii0tiT»  aim  which  the  orgsvie  whole  preeentt. 

.  .  .  These  mental  materiala,  whieh  aie  to  be  wrought  into  thoughts, 
TOMj  be  described  as  uiu>rBiaion9,  whieh  adequately  exdte  the  consoions 
atteniien.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  tis.,— 1.  Those  that  afeet  the  ifmer 
sent^^  audi  as  emotions,  feelings,  Tolitions,  or  any  psyohieal  change  of  state : 
— fi»  Those  whieh  affect  the  omier  »ens9f  and  consist  in  the  affections  of  the 
seiveval  eenees.  .  .  .  But  the  sense,  both  inner  and  outer,  is  exercised 
onlj  under  the  inherent  *  conditions  *  which  are  designated  as  tpaee  and  time. 
.  .  .  tpmee  is  the  form  of  oniversal  objectivity }  Hme  is  the  form  of 
nntTereal  sabjeetirity.  ...  By  ffmteraHttUion  is  meant  the  mental 
prooeae  of  bringing  the  notices  of  the  sense,  or  the  fiscts  and  phenomena  by 
wfaiok  ipe  hafc  bm  eonecionsly  Impressed,  sererally  und«r  their  appro- 
prwfee  kinds  or  '  genera,*  each  genus  being  distinguished  by  a  name  or 
deeevipti¥e  designatsen.  .  .  .  Abstra^on  designates  the  process  by 
wkioh,  in  oonteiBplating  any  objeot,  o«r  thoughts  are  directed  to  some  one 
part  or  property  excjnsively,  withdrawing  oar  attention  from  the  rest.  . 
.  .  By  noticing  the  diltertnt  in  the  Uke,  and  the  Uke  in  the  diflbrent, 
tho0D  elementary  Colors  of  thought,  dbHraeHon  and  ffeneraliBoHon,  are 
the  indiepensable  aids  to  the  naming,  aorting,  and  clas^ng  of  all  the  ma- 

tetiale  of  whidi  sensible  and  consdoiis  experience  are  composed 

a  diatioction  should  be  made  between  associatire  tbodghts  and  logical 
thengbts  or  oonoeptiDns.  An  assooiattTe  thought  is  one  which  recalls  a  re- 
semblance; a  logioal  thought  or  conception  is  one  which  requires  a  defini- 
tioD,  or  sudi  a  description  as  would  jnstiff  generic  inclusion.  .  .  Eyery 
generic  conception  may  be  dssignated  by  an  appropriate  term,  which  in- 
clodcs,  and  is  signiflesnt  of,  all  the  objects  to  which  the  term  is  applicable 
in  -ita  generic  sense.  .  .  .  It  is  th^  an  act  of  judgment,  when  we  aiBrm 
or4eny  thata^y  object  or  appearance  is  included  in  any  generic  conception 
or  designation.  Now  the  expression  of  such  an  act  of  logical  Judgment  in 
terms  ia  esUed  a  proposition.  .  .  Net  an  iroimporiant  question  eon- 
needed  with  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  ae  expressed  in  a  proposition,  is  that 
of  th«)  nature  of  the  reMion  Mtoeeit  eubjeet  and  predieaie,  .  .  .  The 
word  ^  is/  which  is  the  copula  between  subject  and  predicate,  may  be  used 
in  aereial  senses.  Thus  it  may  mean  simply  *  is  like  ^— e.  ^.,  *  a  whale  is 
(je^  Hke)  a  fish ;  *— or  it  may  stand  for  *  is  deei^ntited  hy  the  ietmy^-^e,  ^., 

*  the  appropriatien  of  what  belongs  to  another  man  is  («o.,  destgnalMMl  by  the 
tenn)  theft ;  * — or  it  may  be  equivalent  to  'is  retfOffnUed  hy  the  property* 
— &  ff^  *  rinegar  is  (j<?.,  recognised  by  the  property)  of  acid  taste  j '— oif  ite 
meaning  may  be  *is  deeenbed  d#,*-^e.  ^.,  *a  bird  is  («c.,  described  as)  that 
whieh  hiM  aptitude  for  flight ;  '--or  its  power  may  be  *  is  defined  ee/^tf.  ff.^ 

*  man  ia  (se.,  d^Lned  as)  a  rational  being ;  * — or,  according  to  some  logicians, 
it  answers  to  '  agreement ; '  that  is,  expressee  that  the  subject  agrees  with 
the  predicate,  or  viee  oered^^e,  ^.,  *  the  temperature  of  100*  F.  is  (sc.,  agreee* 
with  the  description)  hot  ;*~or,  agam,  the  explanation  of  the  word  *  is '  may 
be  'is  equiemleni  or  equal  to^-^e,  ^.,  *  an  excuse  is  («e.,  equivalent  to>  an 
adnuasion  or  confession  of  the  fault  charged ;— or,  lastly,  tlie  ralne  of  the 
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*!•'  mi^  te  kimtkuMtot  9omim^§d m^^^** g^  ' khft tiger iB(iio., 
ia.lht  yniria  <tBwa)  pwdxaoM.'  Boi  if  w*  mmum  Mok  of  IIm« 
miMMngi,  it  waIA  be  fouad  that  ia— oh  theexpryim  aead  may  h»  <iliigiri^ 
to. ihft  Arimrion  that  ili#^ittU«tfcof  the poBfotition it iDohuM ia or ooa> 
taioed  under  the  prirtioalt  ••  toe  iaoluiif  e  genono.  diwigaatinn  .  .  •  • 
latlM  Qsoof  the  ppqpotitkm  to^KprtM- tha  Mkiwa^f  oafajeol  ead  puiiooti 
wo  mo^  dietingaish  attributioo  jukI  ladutioa  .  .  •  Thor  Itmorof  a 
propotitioPMotho  aobjecioad  paediaoto;  (btxoaaUio«oado«iiich  luufc 
and  CKpaaia  iha  naaaing  of  tho  paopoailioiu  .  .  .  *  Diiflytioo '  (Tho 
adpqiiato  ooaotf  Hon  «f  %  tking  fiilljr  dafcwMnod  in  tho  lewoafc  tenM^  • 
.  .  GChotaai  of  a  aoind  definition  ialh«tih»t«aaali«i;M  bo  ooofaeliUak 
•  .  •  Baaaoaing,  diaooniao  of  gaaaon»  or  lofic,  oonairto  miiliMHy  « ia* 
feiaaao.  .  .  .  Tfao inoa4  i!^ioik>aa  oontaayaaoa  for  thia  poipaaeai  lehat 
ia  daaoBMBatad  tho  Jri^MHoM.  ^giUgUm,  for  it  onaUeo  tke  raaaaaM  to 
kaow  bj  tba/omi  iiaeif  wbotbar  tho  rsaaaaiog  bo  oonoot.  .  .  .  The 
modal  of  ifjilofiatio  raaaoaia^  ia  tho.oatagoriool  s^UogiaM.  .  .  .  Tha 
Talidity  of  oajr  infewtnoa  dapanda  apon  Ibo  pfiaopte  that  a^  paediaaita  or 
logioal  tana,  which  rigbtfy  dneigaotaa  ot  whiah  aaoladaa  m  ^aia,  aigh% 
daoigaataa  or  iaobidaa  wi^tevar  that  olaaa  oootaiaa.  Or  a  logioal  tana 
whaah  aaetedaa*  a  a4olo  okaa  aaoladaa  whaterar  the  olaaa  ooataiBf.  •  .  • 
All i^ffkal  raoeaainy  ia  aadiatB^  that  i% ooaaiata  ia  tho-peaitioa  tha».a  pa»> 
poaition  being  traa,  or  adiHtted  to  ba  •tnae^  another  aropoeitaon  auij  ba 
Ify tMwotfiy  infeired  from  it.  .  .  .  The  iaaiokbkTidoiathatif  the 
n^ior  taam  ■■nlado  tho  jOuddH  i^  iflDhidBaaU4hafe  iaiaatadedintlia  ■iddio 
tani,  M  ooMOfWt  .  .  .  *Thaaeiaota  are  jpdiapeaeabk  to  an  argaoMoifc 
— ^namel  J,  eeoliiaion»  inoloaioa,  and  ooaoiiiaion.*  SV>aaaal  kgio  ooaaiata  ia 
gmmFmlmation  f  that  ia»  tho  logioal  piaaaaa  of  briagiag  tho  farta  aad  pho* 
nooieaa  of  eapaiieaoo  mndev  thoir>appiwpnaAe  kinda  -or  geaoea^  and  aa  oU 
caaaa  aanarelia aHon  ia  a  Ugmal  pvooaMi  impljing  ajUogiam* 

**  Wo  ought  ever  to  bo  on  oar  gaaad.ai^kiBat  the  faUaaiaa  ia  ffaoaoning, 
the  daa^BT  of  whioh  oontiaaaUy  baaeta  aa^  and  which  may  aoaily  aaaopo 
dataotiaa  withoat  ooBotaat  rigilanoa.  .  .  LotitboreBMotbeaadthatfar* 
mal  logio  oaado  no  mofo  thaa  gira  thoralaa  for  drawing  a  valid  ooaoloaion, 
aeauBMagthe  piaoaiaoa ;  bat  thak  the  paamiaae  may- be  right  or  wrongs,  and 
that  th^  require,  for  dotormining  th«r  trath,  tho  aoond  judgmoat  whiah 
belenga  to  an  andaratanding  odLightened  by  reaaon.  .  .  .  Tho  ooly 
migor  premiea,  whieh  dooe  aot  aad  aanaot  require  proof,  ia  a  paopoaitioB 
oootaining  the  atatomoat  of  a  Belf*oridaii  truth,  aad  to  auppoae  thoooD- 
tradiotioa  of  whieh  woidd  be  ealf-oontradiolory«  .  .  .  Our  fleet 
attampta  at  dauifioatmm  of  tho  prockaete  of  nature— and  thaoamo-hoftda 
good  with  reepeot  aleo  to  the  olaaaifioation  of  mental  objeota  and  payehiral 
phenomflBa^— have  the  aaaioorigiaaa  alloar Moa^Mrof  thingi,  ood  doponda 
upon  a  comparieon  by  whioh  wo  noto  tho  reeointianoaa  and  diffinonoea  of 
tho  objecta  offered  to  our  atteatioa.  Thia  ia  "  the  method  of  artilloial 
claawfioetion."  ...  To  gvf a  aueh  attempta  the  chaaaoter  of  aeienee, 
we  are  uader  tho  aaoeeaity  of  giving  definitions  or  adequate  deeeriptiona  ai 
the  laaening  of  tho  geaorio  ooaa^tiona  and  tenaa  eaaployod,  and  of  pro- 
oeoding  aooordiag  to  the  raleo  of  teohaieal  Ipgio.  .  .  •  But  if  wa  oio4o 
go  baj^d  the  nmly  logund  or  artifioial  method  of  olaeetfioattoe,  .  .  . 
wa  hare  to  diaooaar  priaoipleo  whioh,  though  not  enperaediag  tho  aao  of 
logic,  traaacead  the  houndanea  of  empirical  kaowMga  .  .  .  Tho 
tha  reaamUanaea  and  ootnotdesoaa  in  ohMaetac^  hahito, 


ppoptifcioBi  aKgaaatHoBt  ftmatAimB,  «ad  •gwcW'Of  ywiy  vaA  i 
otigmmfs^  I^Mfar-^ritt  b«  th»  tnftroMe  of  Uieir  nalom  «ffitB^  Mid4li* 
t  tht  ewetji  of  41m  idmtifiottlMtt  •£  ih».  kii»jot'g«iieno  l^pe^mit  of 


nfciph.ttiiy  kCTeprooeededy  and  ♦ami<jyw4ij  tb»  Bio»e  Me«pe  ilM  fvoowl 
iipflifcvliiokto  ANmd'ik  natiindmclAndofekMfloirtioiK  .  .  .  AaliM 
founded  on  a  generic  conception  is  an  empirioal  abeliaotywkeipaaaQlMa 
fe—didvoq  n i^pi» xar  id»a  u  a  emmdki^  fwimmfU,  .  .  .  'iadvetion' 
d^eanot  meMi  »t>riy  the  vsaord  of  tka  ratnll*  of  catpiriwnee»  bol-ik* 
peoteta  of  iqfcwiag,  of  mdoeing  190D  o«r  eaipMaiA  tawwladf  tha -appga* 
hoaikwi  aadiiMisht  of  tfaa  eauaw  and  lavia  «^ioh-geir«q  ikia  aaif«a% 
mpmk  aad.  phjiiaaL  «  .  .  In  all  eatet  of  iniiMtM«  wemfiniag  tha 
fiiyaeat  may  be  tioown  into,  aad-Tii^qpUy  eoonats  of,*  afttagisati  <af 
w&ah  iiM  BM^  pvamiat  itetaaihe  oomdMon  or  mda  vndee  mkuSk  tka  onm^ 
ckf/^mmmmf  be  vialiif  of  whiabtiM  minay piamiiaig 'the  ttaliimwrt-of  <ha 
partiaokr  (act  ot  fiwie  «Bder  aanudefation  $  aad  of  ufaiah  the  ooaahuian. 
i»4ho  propoaitiaa  whioh  miiea  4ba  paatiaolart-into  tha  ynMriHlyor  «Bip 
^mmX  lwi'»  oontiMplatad  in  tba  problem  at  wsoai.  .  .  .  napraoeiavf 
gaAkenn^aoipiriaal  knovledge)  and  of  aanalatvtiafp  tfaenbgr  o^faipeaianoa^ 
ia.baikindiio*iya  and  ^idnoliifa  ...  It  ia  1^  aMaat  of  %htb^makmmX. 
liijbfe-af  ioaeoa  ibatwaaroi  enabled  to  raia»«paaioDM  of  CKperiena%and«9 
abaiF  tiMt  aqMeicBoa  »  bviH  upon  th»  foundatiaa  of  lamths  of  aeaMm 
iRUeh  attest  tbeip  denfation  bj  their  ael^effidfot  nateMi  .  .  .  Tba 
mltMud  mind  .eannot  be  satisfied  with  leee  than  thai  tfaeiacta^  i^MaoaMn% 
BUrt  ebany ■  wldek  %nm  lha.aplwt»ofoTaanrite>iaod  pfyclieal  eiperience 
■brii  bO'TCBdeaad  intelligible  to,  amA  radooaUy  aooouated^  for  by,,  onr 
mmd,  .  .  .  HypotbMit  it  a  pmeoaeoation  peesvuned  to  aoaonat  kn  a 
paBliaQMrofaan§»«reTeafrinlbooo«i«eotBataae,  .  .  .  b«titia*only 
proipoeiaio,  aatieipatife,  and  tnbititutftve  till  teeted  and  Tenied.  .  .  . 
I^yotbeeia  may  be,  and  probably  oftea  isy  tike  pcaooraev  of  a  theoiy. 
.  .  .  "SJamtf  onght  to  b»  dirtingwiehed  from '  lay/  .  .  .  Jkftrfmt 
tbaaiy  .  .  .  might  be  regaided  ae  a  law  oontamplal^  aalneolifelyy 
thai  ia,  aa  a  product  of  the  bnman  mind^  and  satisfying  tfaa  coaditiaBS  of 
hvBMtfa  intelligence*  .  .  .  Thadiseoeery  of  anygaeatlavalnataiobaa 
uaifMinly  the  ohaiacter  of  felkity,  and  oC  a  revelatioo,  aa  by  a  llanbof 
divinali^t^of  the*  legtslaliTe  wisdom  of  the  CSneator;  .  .  .  thadown- 
shine  of  a  light  from  abovoy  whioh  is  thepower  of  liring'tnitis;  and  wibishy 
JB^swadiiting  and  aetnating  the  hansan  mind,  beoamea  for'it  (aereals  itsdl 
as)^  roaron  1  y^^  which  is  the  aenelatian  <^  those  disiDe  aeis,  at  oaee 
oanaatiae  and  intelligential,  which' man  reeogaises.  as  fisat  pauMiiplsa  or 
nllimsts  tenths,  ideas- for  the  human  mind,  and  oanatitatifa  laaa  in 


**<  AManoa-caa  be  pvedteatedonly  of  any  scheme  of  knoadadge  ooaneated 
aaa  ohain  of  necsssarily  dependent  truths ;  so  that„  any  liak'  of  the*  ohaia 
bmg'giaeay  anyatiief  nuiy  be  dednoed  as  a  necessary  oonsequanoe  of  the 
piinoipie  which. determines  the  velatioBa  o£  all^  and  which  gives  to  ita  pos* 
sessor  the  power  of  anticipating  and  predicting  its*  Msnka  in>  ai^  giren 
case.  .  .  .  Friafliplssam  thepostiilateaofsoisnoaandthepiobleaia4>f 
pbikwopby*  .  .  .  Philosophy  in  its  enunent  sense  and  higheat  sig^ 
nifloaacy  is  the  discoreiy  and  establishmant  of  fir&t  frimeipte$  or  tdsat* 
...  If  the  reason,  be  contemplated  merely  as  *  speoolative,'  that  is, 
mensly  in  its  intelligential  fnnetions,  and  as  the  organ  of  philosophy  in^ 
doHvely  of  scisace,  then  it  is  the  light,  bat  the  light  oiiiy^  by  whsih  mmi 
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appreheadi  uid  oompvriieiidt  dirine  aoid  etonMl  tnifebi.  Bat  i^  n  Iht 
OMMe  of  truth  luges  Qt  to  do,  we  mv  to  rogvrd  the  reiion,  not  odj « 
light/  but  as  lite ;  not  only  «•  tpeoulBtiTe  inieUigenoe,  hat  m  a  Imng  woA 
mezhaostibleeoaroeof  realitjywemoetaeaiieh  •  .  •  for  lome  prme^b 
which  shall  at  oBoe  enlifen  and  enlighten  .  .  .  that  intimate  prinoijplB 
of  oar  being  whioh  we  call  will. 

**  Adopting  as  the  final  aim  and  object  of  spiritoal  philosophy  the  die* 
ooreiy  of  a  principle  whioh  shall  seome  to  it  the  reahtj  of  hring  trath; 
and  accepting  as  the  po§tmUtU  (afterwards  to  be  TindicaAed)  that  tiis 
reqoirsd  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  manifold  of  the  unirerse,  physiosl 
and  DHnml,  ahaU  be  (Hfi^  of  all  realitj  the  absolate  oaose,  whioh,  affirmiag 
and  realising  itself  as  ita  own  abiding  and  self-suilkmig  ground,  utton  and 
reveals  itedf  in  the  infinite  manifbld  of  beinff,  entire  in  aU  and  entire  in 
each ;  adoptinff,  I  say,  this  as  the  indispensMe  postolate  of  philoeopfay 
when  oontempUted  in  ite  utmost  heigfat,  breadth,  and  defitii,  I  renture  to 
affirm,  with  Uie  lulkst  oonfidenoe  of  establiahing  ate  erideiioe,  that  te 
principle  sought  £or  is  WILL.  .  .  .  Ho  sooner  will  tiieself-inYeatijgatQr 
We  thus  distinguished  the  thinking  mind  from  the  thought  which  is  the 
obijeot  of  the  mind's  thinking,  than  he  unaToidablj  ideotifiee^  and  beoomes 
aware  Uiat  they  are  bat  reUtions  of  a  somewhat  whidi  he  is  oonsoioiis  is 
the  s^  ...  In  order  to  constitute  it  an  act  of  self-oonsdonnMss,  of 
subjectiTe  apprehension,  I  most  be  also  c&itinetly  cottscioaB  that  it  ia  I  who 
am  the  subject.  I  must  know  that  it  is  I,  thinking,  willing,  liseliBg: 
•  .  .  By 'wiH' wemean,  asweoannotbat(ks  as^-determinantageney 
and  the  only  source  of  originatiye  power.  .  .  •  The  actuation  of  the 
indrridual  will  not  only  does  not  eiclude  self-determination,  but  implies 
it — implies  that,  though  actuated,  but  actuated  only  because  already  sel^ 
operant,  it  is  not  compelled  or  acting  under  a  law  of  outward  cswiialion 
.  .  .  If  we  haye  no  oogniamce  of  a  sel^  other  than  in  the  cihangsi 
winch  the  self  undergoes,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  operatiTB  eaoss 
of  those  changes,  and  the  will  ceasee  to  be  a  &ct  for  us.  .  .  .  Tkeii^ 
dividual  will  cannot  be  other  than  se^'p^mmd  ;  .  .  •  and,  aa  all  wffl 
implies  self-ponenoy,  so  will  is  inoonceiTable  as  a  reality,  eioept  as  a  eel^ 
ponent  causator  s  •  .  •  except  as  an  indiyidual,  personal,  and  sel^ 
conscious  agent,  self-oonstitutiTe  by  the  perpetual  act  by  whidi  It 
eecurss  its  identity  of  being  in  ita  manifold  change  of  agency.  ...  I 
know  that  I  tfafbk,  feel,  will ;  but  more  than  thie,  I  can  abstract  from  thsss 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  yolitions,  myself  as  the  subject  c  I  know  myself 
and  meanwhile  under  the  sense  of  power  whioh  arises  tdmolfcaneeiisly  out 
of  the  depth  of  his  inward  being,  '  man '  invests  nature  with  life,  aotifla, 
causality,  spontaneity.  .  .  .  Whatever  becomes  other  than  it  wss 
before,  and  acquires  a  change  of  attributes,  or  whatever  must  be  oonteai* 
pkted  as,  or  taraced  to,  a  begmning  de  novo,  cannot  bat  imply  the  pro- 
ductive dHcient  by  wbieh  the  change  is  wrought  and  rendered  intelligible  i 
namely,  the  causative  power,  which  is  reoogniaed  in  and  by  the  constsnt 
and  tmvarying  character  of  its  eflRscts.  .  .  .  Eecuon,  ooosideDed  ss 
speculative  intellect  or  philosophy,  in  its  search  for  absolute  trath,  com* 
bines  three  distinct  forms  of  operation.  .  .  .  L  Cohm,  or  that  whidi 
satisfectorily  accounts  for  any  observed  change.  •  •  .  H.  That  whidiin 
any  and  every  object,  or  collective  manifold,  amid  every  variety  and  change  of 
attributes,  properties,  and  accidents,  amid  all  mutations  or  transfoimatioM 
of  phenomenal  existence,  is  itself  permanent  and  abidmg ;  that  whi^  vasj 
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be  aooepted  ••  the  reeUt j  in  oontrsdiatiiiotaim  to  the  ftppeannoee  of  thin^ 
aad  ooostitntet  tlMir  indiTidaid  being ;  that  which  ii  the  ground  of  thedie- 
tinetion  between  what  a  thing  is  and  what  it  has.  It  ie  obrioue  that  the 
difltinotion  here  intended  is  that  leoognieed  as  sabseet  and  attribute^  aub- 
ftaooe  and  accident.  .  .  .  UL  The  irreprestible  deiire  and  ttriying 
after  wmfy,  by  the  habitual  effort  to  brinff  wbaterer  may  be  the  object  or 
objects  of  knowledge  or  inqnirj  into  the  ruation  of  a  whole  and  iUpartt; 
.  .  .  deriTcd  from  an  antecedent  and  cafosatiTe  energy,  which,  as  in« 
teOigent  power,  having  produeed  a  whole  of  parts,  reoaains  as  its  oonaeaert^ 
tire  principle.  .  .  .  Those  three  forms,  in  relation  to  the  real  and 
tfeotire  unity  whieh  is  required,  cannot  but  be  rmrded  as  the  correlati?e 
elements  and  exponents  of  the  unity.  .  .  .  Beason  in  man,  regarded 
abstractedly  as  specnktiTe,  prompts  him  to  search  uneeesuagly  for  the 
unity,  insight  of  whieh  the  reason  supplies  ibr  the  oomprefaension  of  his 
nttoifold  knowledges;  and  that,  wfaei^er  this  is  attadnable  by  the  dis- 
eorery  of  a  principle  adequate  to  account  ibr  the  many  as  a  totality  pro- 
ceeding from  a  one,  and  exhibited  in  a  unity  of  interdependent  parts,  the 
human  mind  attains  to  the  possession  of  an  'idea.'  .  .  .  And  thus 
the  functions  of  specolatiye  reason  in  forming  ideas  is  inUgration  ;  and  that 
erery  idea  may  be  expressed  as  the  integral,  *  of  which  all  the  forms  within 
oar  experience  are  birt  approximatioins.'  .  .  .  The  unity  of  the 
manifold  of  the  uoiTerse  physical,  must  (I  said)  be  ovx,  of  ail  reality  the 
absolute  cause,  which,  affimiiig  and  realizing  itself  as  its  own  abiding  and 
self--euffloing  ground,  utters  and  reveals  itself  in  the  infinite  msnifold  of 
bebg,  entire  in  all  and  entire  in  ea(^.  .  .  .  The  prindple  sought  for 
is  wuL  ...  To  what  principle,  other  than  that  of  will,  dare  we  attri- 
bute rational  intelltgenee,  pre-determining  and  achiering  actual  results  in 
the  antecedent  unity  of  a  final  aim  and  purpose  ?  or  how  otherwise  shall  we 
eoDceire  such  will  than  as  a  persoiud  agent  ?  .  .  .  The  adrocates  of 
the  spiritual  philosophy  affinn,  and  rightly  affirm^  tbat^  in  order  to  any 
real  md  effectual  unity,  the  ooneeptions  of  causative  power  and  will  are  not 
01^  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
human  mind  ean  only  contemplate  a  real  unity  or  organic  whole^  but  are 
securely  attainaUe  within  the  limits  of  human  consciousness.  .  .  . 
WiH,  as  causatire  of  reality,  cannot  be  coneeired  or  contemplated  in  its 
integrity,  or  inherent  tendsncy  thereto,  except  under  such  oonditieos  oi 
integration  j  ...  we  submit  the  fdlowing  as  the  axioms  of  rational 
or  spiritual  int^ration*    .    .    » 

"  Axiom  1st.  Will,  aa  the  principle  which  is  absoli^ely  causatiTc  of 
reality,  and  by  whidi  alone  all  causality  is  rendered  intelligible. 

**  Axiom  2nd.  All  will  must  primarily  will  itself;  that  is,  assert  itself  to 
be  a  will,  or  to  have  benig  as  a  wilL 

**  Axiom  drd.  The  will  ...  is  guided  and  goyemed  by  a  purpose, 
or  ibal  aim,  which,  as  antecedent  unity,  contains  proepeotir^y  tnd  poten- 
tially the  rei^ization  of  what  it  proposes. 

*' Axiom  4th.  •  .  .  YHiateTer  is  willed  cannot  but  be  willed  in  its 
fullest  integrity. 

.  .  .  **  Axiom  5th.  Every  will  tends  to  be  absolute^  or  aims  at  abso- 
kte  ponency,  in  the  act  of  wimng.    .    •    . 

**  Axiom  6th.  The  will  is  ideaUy  a  prineii^  ol  absolnte  frsedom.  •  .  . 
But  reason,  regarded  as  distinct  firom  will,  is  the  essential  principle  of 
nsoessity.    Henoe^  in  ordw  to  a  troe  oonoeptiMi  of  will  enlightened  by 
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iiifi»  itii  iaettmbtnt  <wms  to  provide  Imp  th»oniwHMilti#paf  thcfipawki 
oMidilioBB  of  tp^Blittiait^  mmI  neetsMty. 

.  .  .  "  Axiom  7th.  Thdwm  in  ito  ideal  intoorifyiMiiBo^  but  will  wiat 
!•  mmYWMil)  tkftfc  if,  what  mar  and  ovcht  to  be  &  will  af  aU  wilk.  .  .  . 
^  Axiom  8th«  The  will  in  Its  ideal  Integrity  oannoi  but  will  that  whioh 
ew  iwmains  the  same  nnder  all  diange  and  div«nit7.  A  wifl,  ooa- 
ititiited  aeooiding  to  ita  idea,  cannot  bat  will  that  whioh  is  etennL 
.  .  .  Thoa  erer  'idem  gi|nitnr  ak«r,'  and  the  aaina  will,  wIdA 
appenra  differanaed  into  Ibims^  u  veMigBiMd  aa  the  lama  abiding  enbatinae 
nndcr  all  ebanse. 

"  The  forttim«fp<dar  logic  .  .  .  iaaa  adequate  deeariptii»  of  the 
ralatioM,  or  elemMitary  factors,  reqnii^  in  order  to  the  ooneiliation  of  the 
oppoeites,  .  .  .  yii^— identity,  theata^  indiffitvenee,  antitheiia>  syn- 
theeia.  ...  In  the  ideal  oanatmotioB^  which  anhibita  the  genetio  da- 
T^pment  of  a  prinoii^e,  every  new  diitinolion  may  call  forth  a  new 
oppoaita^  and  tfaflvafere  that  whioh-  waa  primarily  a  nnipdari^  ib  cbIcb- 
lated  to  be  a  mnltipolarity,  or  aystera  of  oondatires.  .  .  .  Bialeotie, 
or  a  conflict  of  poaitiona,  ia  inaritabla.  .  .  .  Trath,  in  its  integrity, 
ottbtnoea  two  aidaa,  or  relationa.  .  .  .  We  nnght  designate  the  sort  af 
logio  now  under  consideration,  the^  logic  of  reason..  It  is  the  process  for 
diaentangling  the  mind  firom  the  ineVitable  dialectic  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
ibrma  and  mechanism  of  the  understanding,  which,  as  the  faculty  of 
raaaoning  by  means  of '  conception,'  is  opposed  to  reason,  as  the  facultf 
of  vsaaoning  by  meana  of  '  ideiM.'  .  .  .  The  reason,  as  the  organ  <Mf 
spiritual  trutha,  is  the  opposite,  or  counterrailing  power,  to  the  under- 
standing, and  by  ita  inhorant  tendency  to  ideal  integration,  turns  at  once 
from  the  moely  empirieal  to  those  tru^  which  transcend  aU  experience, 
seniihle  and  psyohicaL  .  .  .  The  leaaon  strirea  to  eziureee,  or  to  obtain 
the  exponent  of  an  idea ;  hut  the  understanding,  or  logical  faculty,  esn 
supply  only  conceptual  forms ;  and  the  reason,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ex- 
ponent it  needs,  uses  conceptions  which,  in  contradicting  each  other,  sag- 
goafe  the  ideal  truth  aimed  at.  .  .  .  The  categories,  or  ooooipiences,  lo 
ofUn  adverted  to,  are  used  in  a  twofold  sense,  as  moulds  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  aa  forms  of  reaaon,  tiz.: — 1st,  in  the  serrice,  and  with  the  meaning 
of  sensible  and  psychical  esperienoe;  and  2nd,  in  the  service  and  vritfa  tke 
meaning  of  ideal  or  sj^vitaal  experienoei  that  is,  by  uniting  conceptions  repre- 
sentatiTe  of  the  inteUeotual  f^rmm  Jbrmamim^  which  are  inherent,  and  a 
priori  in  the  speculatiye  reason  as  a  constituent  of  the  human  Blind.  .  . 
The  idea,  whieh  the  oonoipieney  of  tubttatUiaUt^  diaoloses,  when  inter- 
preted in  its  spiritual  sense  a»d  sigmftcanqy,  is  that  of  the  will  contemptatad 
as  the  ahsoluta  ground  of  all  well-beiag;  that  the  idea  oontwned  in  ths 
concipiency  of  oautalU$fy  interpreted  in  like  maraier,  is  that  of  the  will  as 
abariute  caosality—- tiiat  tiie  ideay  in  which  the  oonoipiBnoy  of  MuMt^y  or 
of  a  whole  and  ita  parts,  is  grounded,  is  that  of  tiie  will  as  the  realisation 
of  absolute  unity  and  exhaustless  distinction.  .  .  .^  There  is  but  eoe 
ultimate  ground  namely,  the  inu^  aa  the  absolute  idea,  and  the  sole  and 
fontal  principle  of  speoulative  philosophy. 

**  Manrean  only  Ooenpy  a  sphere^  of  which  the  ttaiits  are  nredetermined. 
And  hence  ...  we  have  to  assign  to  his  will^  in  ita  aelf-ponency  and 
agency,  at  leaat  these,---that  On  one  himd,  it  veqni»eesoIieitatioii  from  with- 
out) and  on  the  other  impulse  from  within*  •  •  .  The  soul  is  awifl, 
self  aflimsd)  and  aelf*pooiant  in  ite  indiridnal  sphere  4>f  agency    .    .    . 


and  b«M»  m  pHDeifl^  alwajt,  «id  in  pMOtioe  «rflr  more  or  leet,  at  ytriMin 
with  mad  in  •ppoaition  to  Uie  diTiiie  ivaH.  .  .  .  ICan,  bj  notiirt^  hM 
ft  taadBner  and  iftdioftl  impulao  to  tsMvi  and  vealue  fak  adf-wiU  with  all 
the  mihaoowed  dawn  (tt  its  seUUkBMa.  .  .  .  Whaoerer  man  sH^Dea 
hia  own  umm  ■eUwwill  the  tola  arbiter  of  Ins  eondnot,  and  thereby  asraawa 
the  power  and  piifflasa  of  gratiiyhig  hia  aettih  Initt,  he  throwa  off  all  motal 
rastnint,  and  diea  looae  to  hia  natural  praritj.  .  .  .  Bnt  I  do  not 
wirii  to  go  firaer  into  the  qaettion  here  mooted  tlian  to  inBiat  on  the  dia- 
tinetiaB  between  the  natnitd  and  eptritnal  man^-^-on  the  one  hand,  the 
tendenoj  of  thewOl  to  aeeeti  ita  own  paitianlaritjr  aa  abaoliitei  and  an 
the  other,  the  tendenqj  to  apiritual  integrity,  as  the  diapositien  of  the 
haman  w^  when  enhgbtened  and  enlitvned  thereto,  to  eoiitonn  its  selfish 
partieiikiity  to  the  aba^nte  and  nnirenal  Will  of  the  supreme  moral 
Qofaaiioi  of  the  woiid.  .  .  .  And  <aa  the  nest  paii  of  tbis  work  will 
riww)  I  do  not  despair  of  pheing  before  the  reader  a  aeries  of  proposttioBs, 
in  whieh  the  mam  tmtiis  of  ideal  integration  are  eihibited  by  the  Mghl  of 
their  own  eridenea,  and  by  means  ef  whtoh  the  mMMraidabla  demands  of  the 
speonlattve  inteUeot  and  of  the  rational  mind  may  be  latisfaetorily  fbl- 
fikedandgfatiflad." 


THOMAS  HOBBBS,  OF  MALMBSBUBT. 

(CouUmmifrom  pa^  2L) 

Wx  continue  our  analysis  of  the  importlmt  work  in  which  Hobbes 
incorporated  all  the  elements  of  a  great  and  general  system  of 
philosophy,  **  Leviathan," — of  which  we  now  supply  an  outline  of 
rart  lit.,  **  Of  a  Christian  Commonwealth,"  which  is  the  subject 
of  Chapters  xxzii.~xliii. 

<*XXXTT.  Of  the  TtiomfAm  of  Christian  BoUties.  I  have  derived  ttie 
lights  of  sovereign  power,  and  the  dnty  of  snbjeets,  hitherto  from  the  prin* 
eiples  of  natnre  only,  .  .  that  is  to  say,  from  the  natnre  of  men,  known  to  Us 
by  experience  and  from  definitions  of  soch  words  as  are  essential  to  all  po- 
lilieal  leasoning,  universally  agreed  on.  But  in  that  I  am  next  to  handle 
Hbe  nature  and  rights  of  a  Otmetian  wmmun  wealth, .  .  thegroondofmydis- 
eonrse  must  be  not  only  the  natural  word  of  God,  but  also  the  prophetical. 
Kererthriees,  we  are  not  to  renomioe  our  senses  and  experience,  nor  that 
whieh  is  the*  undoubted  word  of  God,  onrnatnral  reason.  'Rkey  are  the 
talents,  .  .  .  not  to  be  folded  up  in  theuMkin  of  an  implicit  faith,  but 
employed  in  ^e  purchase  of  instiee,  peace^  and  true  religion.  For  though 
there  be  many  tlunga  in  GKkts  word  above  reason,  .  •  yet  there  is  no- 
Mnng  contrary  to  it.  .  .  Bense^  memory,  imderstandifig,  reason,  and 
onuion  are  not  in  our  power  to  change ;  and  therefore  are  not 

eflbste-ofour  will,  but  oar  win  of-them.  .  .  Thoofjk  GM  Ahnightr  e&a 
apeaik  to  a  man  'by  dreams,  viaions,  voiocj  and  inspiration ;  yet  He  obl^gaa 
no  man  to  bcfie<re  He  hatfadoner  so  to  Mm  thai  prateoda  it;  who,  being'  a 
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mWt  may  err,  and  which  U  more,  may  lie.  •  •  The  teaehing  of  the  nli- 
^n  which  Gkxl  hath  e«Uhlithed,  and  the  showing  of  a  present  miiaofe, 
joined  together,  were  tlie  only  marks  whereby  the  Scripture  would  ha?e  a 
true  prophet,  that  is  to  say»  immediate  rerelation,  to  be  acknowledged ; 
neither  of  them  being  simply  sufficient  to  oblige  any  oth«r  man  to  r^ard 
what  he  saith.  .  .  The  Holy  Scriptures,  since  the  time  of  our  SaTioor, 
supply  the  place,  and  sufficiently  recompense  the  want,  of  aU  oUier  pro- 
phecy ;  and  from  which,  by  wise  and  learned  interpretation  and  canftd 
ratiocination,  all  rules  and  precepts  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  our  dotj 
both  to  God  and  man,  without  enthusiasm  or  supernatural  inspiratioii,  msy 
easily  be  deduced." 

**  XXXIII.  discusses  with  fulness  and  acuteness  the  sereral  topics 
stated,  "  Of  the  number,  antiquity,  scope,  authority,  and  interpretera  of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Seeing  that  sorereigns  in  their  own«dominioi» 
are  the  sole  legislators,  those  books  only  are  canonical,  that  is,  law  in  enrj 
nation,  which  are  established  for  such  by  the  sorereign  authority.  I  esn 
acknowledge  no  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  Holy  Scripture  bot 
those  which  hare  been  commanded  to  be  acknowledged  for  such  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  As  for  the  Books  of  the  Htm 
Testament,  they  are  equally  acknowledged  for  canon  by  all  Chiittian 
churches,  and  by  all  sects  of  Christians,  that  admit  any  books  at  all  ibr 
canonical.  .  .  It  is  manifest  enough  that  the  whole  Scripture  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  set  forth  in  the  form  we  have  it,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  their  oaptiTity  in  Babylon,  and  before  the  time  of  Ptolomsens  Phils- 
delphus,  that  caused  it  Co  be  translated  into  Ghreek  by  seventy  men,  whicfa 
were  sent  him  out  of  Judea  for  that  purpose.  .  .  The  vrriters  of  the 
New  Testament  lived  all  in  lees  than  an  age  after  Christ*s  ascension,  and  hsd 
aU  of  them  seen  our  Saviour,  or  been  His  disciples,  except  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Paul ;  and  consequently  whatsoever  was  written  by  them  is  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  .  .  I  see  not)  therefore,  any  reason  to  doobt 
but  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them  now,  are  the  tnw 
registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  .  .  The  Book  of  Genesis  deriveth  the  genealogy  of  God's 
people  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  going  into  Egypt ;  the  other 
four  books  of  Moses  contain  the  election  of  God  for  their  king,  and  the 
laws  which  He  prescribed  for  their  government  i  the  Books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Buth,  and  Samuel,  to  the  time  of  Saul,  describe  the  acts  of  Ghtd's 
people  till  the  time  they  cast  off  God's  yoke,  and  called  for  a  king,  after  thfi 
manner  of  their  neighbour  nations.  The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  derives  the  succession  of  the  line  of  David  to  the  d^ptivity,  out 
of  which  line  was  to  spring  the  restorer  of  the  kinsdom  of  God,  even  oar 
blessed  Saviour,  God  the  Son,  whose  coming  was  foretold  in  the  books  of 
the  prophets,  after  whom  the  evaneelists  write  His  life  and  actions,  and  Hii 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  whilst  He  lived  on  earth ;  and  lastly,  the  acts  and 
epistles  of  the  apostles,  declare  the  coming  of  Gk>d  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
tne  authority  He  left  with  them  and  their  successors  for  the  direction  of 
the  Jews,  and  for  the  invitation  of  the  G^tiles.    .    •    . 

'*  XXXIY.  Of  the  signification  of  Spirit,  Angel,  and  Inspiration  in  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  word  body,  in  the  most  general  acceptation, 
signifieth  that  which  fiUeth,  or  occupieth  some  certain  room,  or  imagined 
phkce ;  and  dependeth  not  on  the  imagination,  but  is  a  real  part  of  that  we 
call  the  umverse,    .    .    The  proper  signification  of  »pirU  in  oommoa 
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•paedh,  is  either  a  snbtle»  fluids  and  inTieible  bod^,  or  a  f^ioei,  or  otber  idol 
or  phantasm  of  the  imagination,  .  .  The  Spnit  of  God  is  taken  in  the 
8«nptore  sometinkes,  first,  for  a  wind  or  breath ;  .  .  second*  for  eoctra- 
ordmary  gifts  of  the  anderstandinc  $  .  .  third,  for  extraordinary  tJBto* 
tiona;  .  .  foorth,  for  the  gift  of  prediction  by  dreams  and  Tisions  J  •  . 
fifth,  for  lifo;  .  .  sixth,  for  a  subordination  to  aothority;  •  .  seventh, 
for  aerial  bocUes,  .  .  namely,  a  thin  substance  inTisiUe^  bat  that  hath  the 
same  dimensions  that  are  in  grosser  bodies.  By  the  name  of  anml  is  sig- 
nifled  generally  a  messenger ;  and  most  often  a  messenger  of  God  { — any- 
thing that  makes  known  His  extraordinary  presence.  .  .  On  the  signifi- 
eaiion  of  the  word  spirit  dependeth  that  of  the  word  inspiration.  •  . 
That  word,  therefore,  is  used  m  the  Scripture  metaphoricallir  only. 

^*  XXXy.  Of  the  signification  in  Scripture  of  Kingdom  of  €K>d,  of  holy, 
aaored,  ai|d  sacrament.  I  find  the  kingdom  of  God  to  signify,  in  most 
places  of  Scripture,  a  kingdom  properly  so  named,  constitute  hj  the  rotes 
of  the  people  of  Israel  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  wherein  'they  chose  Otod  for 
their  king  by  covenant  made  with  him.  .  .  Holy  is  a  word  which,  in 
God's  kingdom,  answereth  to  that,  which  men  in  their  kinsdoms  use  to  call 
public,  or  the  king's.  .  .  The  word  profane  is  usualfy  taken  in  the 
Scripture  for  the  same  with  common.  •  .  That  which  is  made  holy  by 
the  dedication  of  men,  and  given  to  God,  so  as  to  be  used  only  in  His  pub- 
lic senrice,  is  called  also  sacred.  .  .  A  sacrament  is  a  separation  of  some 
visible  thing  from  common  use,  and  a  consecration  of  it  to  God*s  service, 
for  a  sign  either  of  our  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  of  the 
nxunber  of  His  peculiar  people ;  or  for  a  commemoration  of  the  same.  .  . 
There  were  no  other  sacraments  in  the  Old  Testament  but  circumcision  and 
the  passover ;  nor  are  there  any  other  in  the  New  Testament  but  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

**  XXXVI.  Of  the  word  of  God  and  of  Prophets.  The  word  of  GDd,  or 
of  man,  doth  not  signify  a  part  of  speech.  .  .  but  a  perfect  speech  or 
discourse,  whereby  the  speaker  affirmeth,  denieth,  commandeth,  promiseth, 
threateneth,  wisheth,  or  interrogateth.  .  .  The  words  spoken  by  Ck)d, 
and  concerning  God,  both  are  called  God's  word  in  Scripture.  .  .  Fint, 
The  word  of  God  as  it  is  taken  for  that  which  He  hatn  spoken,  is  under- 
stood sometimes  properly,  sometimes  metaphorically.  Properly,  as  the 
words  He  hath  spoken  to  His  prophets ;  metaphorically,  for  His  wis- 
dom^ power,  and  eternal  decree.  .  .  Second,  For  the  effect  of 
Hie  word.  .  .  Third,  For  the  works  of  reason  and  equity.  .  .  The 
name  of  prophet  signifieth  in  Scripture  sometimes  prolocutor;  that 
is,  he  thi^  speaketh  from  God  to  man,  or  £rom  man  to  God;  and 
sometimes  predictor,  or  a  foreteller  of  things  to  come;  and  sometimes 
one  that  speaketh  incoherently,  as  men  that  are  distracted.  .  .  Yet  is 
that  the  most  frequent,  in  which  it  is  taken  for  him  to  whom  GK>d  speaketh 
immediately  that  which  the  prophet  is  to  say  firom  Him  to  some  other  man, 
or  to  thepeople.  ...  To  the  extraordinary  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, He  spake  by  dreams  or  visions.  .  .  .To  prophets  of  per- 
petual callinff,  and  supreme,  God  spake  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
mercy  seat,  m  a  manner  not  expressed  in  the  Scripture.  ...  To 
prophets  of  perpetual  calling,  but  subordinate,  God  spake  bv  the  spirit. 
.  •  .  Qpa  sometimes  also  spake  by  lots.  .  .  .  Men  had  need  to 
be  very  circumspect  and  wary  in  obeying  the  voice  of  man,  that  pretending 
himsdf  to  be  a  prophet,  requires  us  to  obey  God  in  that  way,  which  he,  in 
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•  '0ocPs  mmo,  t«]Wlh  a§'to  be  the  way  to  bappmoes.  For  he  that  pretends 
■  'to*te«5h  wen  the  way  of  to  great  felicity,  pretends* to  gorem  them ;  ibat  b 
*'*t<^  my,  to- rale  and  reign  orer  them;  which  is  a  thing  that  allmenoate- 

•  TttNy  denre,  and  is  therefore  worthy  to  be  stupeeted  of  ambition  and  im- 

nture !  i^nd  ooiiseqaaitlT  ought  to  be  examined  snd  tried  by  erery  nvn, 
ire  he  yield  them  obedienee.    .     .     .    'Brery  man  is  bound  to  mAe  use 
•  df  his  natural  reason,  to  apply  to  all  prophecy  those  rnles  which  God  hakb 

•  *gi««n  ue  to  discern  the  true  from  false.    .     .    .    When  Christian  men, 

t^e  not  their  Ohristian  eorereign  for  God's  prophet,  tiiey  most  dtber 
-take  their  own  dreams  for  the  prophecy -they  ntean  to  -be  goremed  by,  and 
the  tremor  of  their  own  hearts  for  the  Spirit  of  God ;  or  they  mnst  mdks 
themsetres  to  be  led  by  some  strange  prince  or  by  some  of  their  fefiov- 
,aabieet«  that  can  bewitch  them  by  slander  of  the  government  into  rebelhoii, 
without  other  miracle  to  confirm  their  calling  than  sometimes  an  extraor- 
dinary success  and  impunity ;  and  by  this  means  destroying  all  laws,  \)Otk 
ditine  and  human,  reduce  all  order,  goTemmcnt,  and  society,  to  the  first 
chaos  of  Tiolence  and  civil  war. 

**XXXyiI.  Of  Miracles  and  their  use.  By  miracles  are  signified  the 
admirable  works  of  God :  and  therefore  they  are  also  called  wonders ; 
*  showing  and  foresignifying  that  which  the  Almighty  is  about  to  bring  to 
pass.'  .  /  .  .  There  be  but  two  things  which  make  men  wonder  at  aoj 
event,  the  one  is  if  it  be  strange  .  .  .  the  other  is,  if  when  it  is  produced 
we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  been  done  by  natural  means,  but  only  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  6k>d.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  may  be  a  miracte  to 
yne,  and  not  to  another.  ...  It  belon^h  to  the  nature  of  a  minde, 
ihat  it  be  wrought  for  the  procuring  of  credit  to  God's  messcngere,  wm»- 
ten,  and  propl^ts,  that  thereby  men  may  know  they  are  called,  aent^  and 
employed  by  God,  and  thereby  be  the  better  inclined  to  obey  them.  .  .  . 
A  miracle  is  a  work  of  God  (besides  His  operation  by  the -way  of  nature 
ordained  in  the  creation),  done,  for  the  making  manifest  to  His  elect  the 
mission  of  an  extraordinary  minister  for  their  salvation.  .  .  .  Men  are 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  false  mirades,  and  therefore  require  cautiona  against 
imposture. 

"  XXX Vlir.  Of  the  Signification  m  Scripture  of  Eternal  life,  HeU  Ssl- 
vatioi),  tlie  World  to  Come,  and  Bedemption.  The  maintenance  of  (M 
society  depending  on  justice,  and  justice  on  the  power  of  lifis  and  deatii,  and 
other  less  rewards  and  punishments,  residing  in  them  that  havo  the  aore- 
reiguty  of  the  commonwealth.  .  .  .  The  place  of  Adam's  eternity,  if  he 
had  not  sinned,  had  been  the  terrestrial  paradise.  .  .  .  Texts  ooncem- 
ing  the  place  of  lifia  eternal  for  believers,  are  quoted  to  diow  that  all  men 
shall  be  made  to  live  on  earth,  and  that  it  does  not  signify  ascension  into 
heaven.  The  place  after  judgment  of  those  who  were  never  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  or  having  been  in  are  cast  out,  is  usually  called  io^cripture  by  words 
that  signify  underground.  .  .  .  But  for  the  place  of  t^e  damned  after 
the  resurrection,  it  is  not  determined,  neither  in  the  Old  nor  New  Tes- 
tament, by  any  note  of  situation,  but  only  by  the  company,  and  called 
Tartarus,  The  congregation  of  giants,  The  lake  of  fire.  Utter  dartasss, 
■Gehenna  and  Tophet.  ...  It  foUoweth  met^ilnka,  very  ncosiissrfly, 
that  t^t  which  is  thus  said  concerning  hdl  fire  is  spoken  metaphoncally. 
.  .  .  Satan,  devil,  are  not  proper  names,  but  appeilatiTes,  which  set  net 
forth  to  us  any  individual  person,  as  proper  names  use  to  do ;  but  onlr  an 
office,  or  quality.    ...    By  Satan  is  meant  any  earthly  enemy  of  the 
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Clhiiroh,  .  .  .  and  the  tormeots  of  hell  design  meUphorioaUy  &  gvie^ 
and  disoootent  of  xnind,  from  the  sight  of  that  eternal  felioity  in  other! 
▼hioh  they  themselves,  through  their  own  inoredulity  and  disobedienoef 
have  lost.  .  .  .  jChere  is  to  be  a  second  death  of  erery  one  that  shall  be 
ooodemned  at  the  day  of  judgment,  after  which  ke  shaildie  nomore.    The 

Sra  of  life  eternal  are  in  Soripture  compveheaded  all  under  the  name  of 
ration,  or  being  saved.  To  be  saved  from  sin  is  to  be  saved  from  all  the 
evil  and  calamities  that  sin  hath  brought  upon  us.  But  eonoerning  the 
general  salvation,  because  it  must  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is 
great  difficulty  concerning  the  place.  I  have  not  found  any  teit  that  can 
probably  be  drawn  to  prove  any  Moension  of  the  saints  into  heaven ;  that 
la  to.  say,  into  any  oalum  •mpyreum^  or  other  cetherial  region ;  saving  that 
it  ie  oaUed  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  There  are  three  worlds  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  the  old  world,  the  present  world,  and  the  world  to 
come.  ...  Of  the  world  to  come  St.  Peter  speaks  (2  Pet.  iii.  13), 
'  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth.*  This  \b  that  world  wherein  Christ  .  .  .  shall  reign,  under  His 
^ther,  everlastingly.  Salvation  of  a  sinner  supposeth  a  precedent  re- 
demption, for  he  that  is  once  guilty  of  sin  is  obnoxious  to  mt  penalty  of 
the  same,  and  must  pay,  or  some  other  for  him,  such  ransom  as  he  that  is 
offended,  and  has  him  in  his  power,  shall  require.  .  .  .  Bu«  sins  may 
be  pardoned  to  the  repentant  either  ^ro^,  or  upon  such  penalty  as  God  is 
pleased  to  accept.  .  .  .  Our  Saviour  Ohrist,  therefore,  to  redeem  us, 
did  not,  in  that  senee,  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  men,  as  that  His  death,  of  its 
own  virtue,  could  make  it  unjust  in  God  to  punish  sinners  with  eternal 
death ;  but  did  make  that  sacrifice  and  obli^n  of  himself,  at  His  first 
coming,  which  God  was  pleased  to  require  for  the  ralvation  at  His  second 
coming^f  such  as  in  the  meantime  should  repent  and  believe  in  Him, 

"XXXIX  Ofthe  signification  in  Soripture  ofthe  word  Church.  The  word 
church  (fcdena)  signifieth,  in  the  books  of  Holy  Soripture,  divers  things. 
Sometimae,  though  not  often,  it  is  taken  for  God*s  house.  The  Greek 
Fathers  called  it  KuriakS,  the  Lord's  house,  and  thence  in  oar  languaffe  it 
came  to  be  called  kirk  or  okureh,  .  .  .  Church,  when  not  tak»n  ror  a 
house,  signifieth  the  same  that  ecolena  signifieth  in  the  Grecian  common- 
wealthy  tiuii  is  to  say,  a  congregation  or  an  assembly.  ...  It  is  taken 
also  sometimes  for  the  men  that  have  a  right  to  be  of  the  oongregatioD, 
though  not  aotually  assembled,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  multitude  of 
Christian  men,  how  far  soever  they  be  dispersed.  .  .  .  And  in  this  last 
sense  only  it  is  that  the  Church  can  be  taken  for  one  person ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  can  be  said  to  have  power  to  will,  to  pronounce,  to  command,  to  be 
obeyed,  to  make  kws,  or  to  do  any  other  action  whatsoever.  ...  I 
de&e  Church  to  be  a  company  of  wen  professing  Christian  religion,  united 
in  the  person  of  one  sovereign,  at  whose  command  they  ought  to  assemble, 
sod  without  whose  authority  they  ought  not  to  assemble.  And  because, 
in  all  oommonweakhs,  that  assembly  which  is  without  warrant  from  the 
-rivil  sonremiffn  is  unlawful ;  that  Church  also  which  is  assembled  in  any 
commonwealth  that  bath  forbidden  them  to  assemble  is  an  unlawful  as- 
Mmbly.  .  .  .  TemfonU  and  spiritual  government  are  but  two  words 
brought  into  the  worid  to  make  men  see  double,  and  mistake  their  lawful 
•evsreign." 

In  chMyter  XL.  he  speaks  at  length  of  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  m  Abraham,  Moses,  the  high  priests,  and  the  Kings  of  Ja(udi}  and 
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afterablyreriewinffthehistoryofthe  Jews,  ooncladef  that  *'.  .  .  sofrr 
fyrth  as  oonoerneth  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  oonolade  that  whosoever 
had  the  sorereigntj  of  the  commonwealth  amongst  the  Jews,  the  same  had 
alao  the  snpreme  authoritj  in  matter  of  0od*s  external  worship. 

**  XLI.  Of  the  Office  of  our  Blessed  Saivioar.  We  find  in  Ho]^  Scriptnre 
three  parts  of  the  offioe  of  the  Messiah ;  the  first  of  a  Redeemer  or  Sarioiir ; 
the  second  of  a  pastor,  ooanseUdr,  or  teacher,  that  is,  of  a  prophet  sent  firom 
God  to  conrert  snoh  as  Qod  hath  elected  to  Salvation ;  the  toird  of  a  king, 
an  eternal  king.  .  .  .  And  to  these  three  parts  are  correspdndent  three 
times.  For  onr  redemption  He  wrought  at  Hil  first  coming,  bj  the  sacrifice 
wherein  He  offiwed  np  himself  for  our  sins  upon  the  cross ;  our  oouTeraioo 
He  wrought  partly  then  in  His  own  person,  and  partly  worketh  now  by  His 
ministers,  and  will  oontinue  to  work  till  His  coming  ainin.  And  aflt^  His 
coming  again,  shall  begin  that  His  glorious  reign  orer  nh  elect,  which  is  to 
last  etemallT. 

'*  XLn.  Of  Power  Scdetiastical.  For  the  understanding  of  power  etele- 
siastical,  what  and  in  whom  it  is,  we  are  to  distinguish  the  time  from  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  two  parts;  one  before  the  eonrersioii  of 
kings,  and  men  endued  with  forereign  citU  power )  the  other  after  tbeir 
conversion.  For  it  was  lone  after  the  ascension  before  any  king  or  civil 
sovereign  embraced  and  publicly  allowed  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. .  .  .  Seeing  then  in  every  Christian  commonwealth  the  civil  sove- 
reign is  the  supreme  pastor,  to  whose  chai^  the  whole  flock  of  his  subjects 
is  committed,  and  consequently  that  it  is  by  his  authority  that  all  other 
pastors  are  made,  and  have  power  to  teach,  and  perform  all  other  pastoral 
ofiloee }  it  felloweth  also,  that  it  is  from  the  civil  sovereign  that  ^1  other 
pastors  derive  their  right  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  other  functions  per- 
taining to  that  offioe,  and  that  they  are  but  his  ministers ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  magistrates  of  towns,  judges  in  courts  of  justice,  and  commanders  of 
armies,  are  all  but  ministers  of  him  that  is  the  mafiistrate  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, judge  of  all  causes,  and  commander  of  the  whole  miHtia,  which 
is  always  the  civil  sovereign ;  and  the  reason  hereof  is  not  because  they  that 
teach,  but  because  they  that  are  to  learn,  are  his  snlnects.  .  .  .  The  pas- 
toral authority  of  sovereigns  only  is  jure  divino  ;  that  of  other  pastors  is 
jwre  eivili,  .  .  .  The  king,  and  every  other  sovereign,  exeeoteth  his 
office  of  supreme  pastor  hj  immediate  authority  fimn  Ck)d,  that  is  to  say^in 
Qod's  right,  or  Jure  cUtino,  'Christian  kings  have  power  to  execute  all 
manner  of  pastoral  functions.  The  civil  sovereign,  if  a  Christian,  is  head 
of  the  Church  in  his  own  dominionB."  Cardinal  Beflarmine's  book,  De 
Summo  Pontifice,  is  then  considered  with  controversial  acut^esa,  and 
much  pertinenoe  of  remark,  regarding  the  work  of  this  *  champion  of  the 
Papacy  against  all  other  Christian  princes  and  states.'* 

*'  XLIU.  Of  what  is  necessary  for  a  man's  reception  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  All  that  is  necessary  to  salvation  is  contained  in  two  virtues, 
faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  laws.  .  •  .  The  obedience  required  at 
our  hands  by  GK>d,  that  acoepteth  in  all  our  actions  the  will  for  the  deed, 
is  a  serious  endeavour  to  obey  Him ;  and  is  called  also  by  all  such  names  as 
signify  that  endeavour.  ...  I  pretend  not  to  advance  any  position  of 
my  own,  but  only  to  show  what  are  the  consequences  that  seem  to  me  de- 
ducible  from  ^e  principles  of  Christian  politics  (which  are  the  Kotj  Scrip- 
tures) in  confirmation  of  the  power  of  civil  sovereigns  and  the  duty  of 
their  subjects." 
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Social  (Bcanma]s* 


OUGHT  THE   SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  BE 
DISCONTINUED? 

▲FFIBMA.TiyB  ABTICLB. — II. 

**  Thb  enfirancliisemeni  of  women  "  is  one  of  the  mosfc  pressiii^  of 
haman  requirements.  It  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  society 
that  the  old  nnjost  forms  of  oppression  to  which  women  hare  been 
exposed  should  be  abolished,  removed,  and  quite  obliterated  from 
the  catalogue  of  existing  customs  or  possibly  recurring  modes  of 
life.  It  is  not  good  for  any  one — least  of  all  for  any  class — to  suffer 
injustice  patiently,  and  let  it  continue  to  harden  and  petrify  into 
an  irresistible  impediment  to  present  improvement  and  future  pro- 
gress; nor  is  it  good  for  any  one,  or  any  class,  to  perpetrate 
injustice  until  it  gains  such  a  mastery  over  life  and  habit  toat  things 
uiijust  seem  to  be  desirable  and  just.  The  most  re^ehensible  of 
injustices  is  that  which  the  strong  perpetrate  on  the  weak,  and  the 
most  villainous  of  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  taken  are  those 
which  are  talcen  over  the  unprotected  and  the  defenceless.  In 
equal  fight,  with  equal  might,  there  is  courage,  and  out  of  it  may 
spring  glory ;  but  to  arm  the  entire  laws,  customs,  forms  of  life, 
and  usages  of  society  against  woman,  and  then  oppress  her  into 
weakness  and  subjection,  is  cowardly,  mischievous,  and  unlike 
what  ought  to  be  manly,  what  is  honest,  what  should  be  considered 
as  fair-play  and  equity. 

A  just  equality  must  now  be  substituted  for  the  government  of 
the  strongest.  It  has  become  almost  a  maxim  of  our  times  that 
the  weak,  just  on  account  of  their  weakness,  have  a  just  demand 
on  the  care  of.  the  legislator.  We  have  laws  against  cruelty  to 
animals  which  are  more  stringent  and  more  stringently  enforoed, 
than  those  against  cruelty  to  woman.  If,  now,  the  burdens  of  sex 
be  so  heavy  on  women,  it  seems  but  fair  (.hat  the  burdens  of  society 
ought  to  be  lighter :  and  that  as  man  is  in  realitv  deeply  interested 
in  the  proper  state  and  status  of  woman,  he  should  release  her  from 
subjection,  and  not  over- dominate  the  sex  already  over- weighted. 
Justice,  charity,  good  feeling,  and  religious  sentiment,  ought  ail  to 
cbncur  in  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Why  should  woman  be  regarded  as  among  the  waste  products 
of  nature,  and  be  kept,  even  against  her  own  will,  as  a  non-pro- 
ducing consumer  P  is  it  reasonable  to  retain  her  in  involuntary 
pauperism — an  unwilling  burden  on  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
an  unwiUbg,  workless  creature  in  a  world  of  work  P    Why     ould 
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8be  be  compelled  to  depeDdence,  and  have  enforced  open  Her,  as  a 
coDdition  of  comfort,  marriage  relations  P  Why  should  her  capa- 
cities for  nsefulness  be  confiscated  and  made  non-availinf^ — either 
in  her  own  behalf  or  for  behoof  of  others  P  Is  it  not  monstroas 
that  we  should  proscribe  industry  to  one  half  of  society,  and  pre- 
scribe it  to  the  other !  What  good  right  can  society  have  to  enforce 
upon  women  the  tying  up  of  tneir  talent  in  a  napkin  and  burying 
it  in  the  earth  ;  why  should  it  compel  uselessness  and  unprofitamli^ 
on  women,  and  give  them  only  the  choice  of  marriage  or  mischief? 
On  what  ground  of  reason  or  religion  can  it  be  maintained  that 
woman  should  lose  all  power  over  herself— in  soul,  body,  or  estate 
— because  she  is  a  woman  ?  If  reason  can  show  a  cause,  or  religion 
a  cause,  let  them  proclaim  it ;  but  reason  professes  to  be  the  safe- 
guard of  freedom,  and  religion  proclaims  liberty  to  the  captive, 
pronounces  for  every  one  personal  responsibility  and  dutifulness. 

Jeremy  Bentham  has  said  that  "  if  a  man,  who  calls  for  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  be  given  to  any  one  human  being,  calls  for  its  being 
refased  to  any  other  human  being,  it  lies  upon  him  to  give  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  such  refusal."  This  principle  might  be  greatly 
extended ;  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  if  men  claim  independence 
for  themselves,  and  revolt  aj^ainst  subjection  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  human  beinp,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  deny  that 
women  are  human  beings,  or  to  release  them  fi?om  subjection,— 
unless  there  be  good  reason  that,  although  human  beings,  they  alone 
should  be  subject,  and  tyranny  should  be  triumphant  over  ikem. 

T.  M.  F.  takes,  of  course,  the  man's,  not  the  manly,  view  of  this 
question.  He  labours  under  the  old  fancy  that  ridicule  is  the  test 
of  truth.  I  think  he  will  find  that  more  truth  than  errcHr  has  been 
laughed  out  of  the  world.  "All  that  is  sacred  and  precious  in 
home  and  in  marriage  "  are  fine  words ;  but  fine  words  butter  no 
parsnips,  and  do  not  very  materially  advance  the  settlement  of 
grave  questions,  which  T.  M.  F.  admits  this  is ;  but  he  gives  it  the 
gravity  of  the  jester.  Women  have  no  desire  to  upset  the  decision 
of  nature.  Tnat  is  fixed,  and  they  must  confess  tncmselves  to  be 
women  with  women's  duties,  but  also,  as  they  maintain,  with 
women's  rights.  They  believe  that  God  did  not  perpetrate  the 
injustice  of  giving  them  the  burden  of  the  world's  renewal  to  bear, 
without  providing  an  equivalent  of  happiness,  and  endowing  them 
with  rights  equal  to  men's  in  their  own  sphere.  They  do  not 
believe  that  "the  female  must  be  subject  to  the  male."  They 
believe  that  there  is  ample  room,  for  the  full  development  and 
exercise  of  all  human  powers  and  abilities  in  the  universe  of  God; 
and  if  they  admit  with  the  poet  that, —  / 

**  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  ^ 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn," —  \ 

they  believe  that  history  will  corroborate  the  assertion,  and  dioly 
experience  will  ratify  the  accusation,  that  man's  inbumani^  to 
women  has  been  far  more  productive  of  woe  and  sorrow.  J 
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It  is  all  yerjr  well  for  T.  M.  F.  ta. talk  ^ ''  not-oaly  the  prc^etf'c 
b'ut  the  neeeaeit^  of  the  aobiaciioB  of.  wonen  being  the  diotate^uia'. , 
boheai  of  nAtare  '*  (p.  29),    Ibut  thi»  it  begging  the  whole  queetioiK 
Tb»  affinaaUon  made  by  WKmien  ig  that  iMAure  is  falsely  aooosed  of  r 
tHia  fayourittsm^  aad  is  UQinsdy  maligned.    Tbey  affirm  that  the, 
sexes  ntee  eqaaL  in  degree  tnoogli  there  be  differenee  in  the  aboi-\ 
<leikt»  of  their  oafiaeity.    They  assert  that  in  theiv  own  sphere  they^ 
ajre  as  aUe  and  aa  willing  to  worki  and  to  maintain  themselvee  by. 
tlie  reeuUa  of  their  work,  as  men  are ;  and  they  especially  object  to 
msa  so  monopdizing  all  the  remnneratiye  employments  as  to  stav^ 
tbe  majority  of  women  into  surrender  to  men  and  their  purposes* 
T*hey  aver  that  the  selfishness  of  men,  not  "  the  imperative  necessi- 
ties of  nature,"  is  the  cause  of  the  subjection  in  whieh  they-  ar!^ 
beld. 

T.  M.  F.  attempts  to  be  the  JoVa  comforter  by  assuring  women. 
that  they  have  a-longer  life  in  their  present  state  of  subjection  than 
thej  w<mid  or  could  have  under  the  self-determined  life  which  the  * 
enfranchisement  of  woman  would  put  in.  her  power ;  but  this  does  • 
not   follow.    The  longer  life  of  woman  really  depends  on  her 
greater'  temperance,  freedom  from  self*indulgenoe,  and  general 
care,  tban  from  her  immunity  from  toil  or  care,  trouble  or  labour^ 
Besides,  even  were  it  true  it  is  irrelevant ;  for  len^h  is  no  teat 
or  measure  of  worth  of  life.    "  Better  half  a  year  of  Europe  than  a 
oyle  of  Cathay  **  says  the  Laureate,  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in   affirming  that  the  activity,  energy,  and  interest  of  life  are 
natural  elements  in  the  estimate  of  its  value.    It  is  what  sensation, 
theughtb  efficacy,  resultr  and  advantage  have  been  taken. or  given 
in  .exchange  for  life  that  marks  it  andmake«i  it  worth.    As  a  certain . 
onaalso  of  your  own  poets  hath  said,  "  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  j 
in  thoughts,  not  breaths ;  in  faith,  and  not  in  figures  on  a  dial." 

So  thatvweeannot  accept  the  miserable  quiescence  of  do«nothing« 
ism  as  an  eijuivaient  for  the  satisfactory  life  of  a  true  human  being. 
The  political  economy  of  T.  M.  F.  is— jhe  will  flatter  himself  by 
saying  "  of  course  " — quite  incomprehensible  to  me.  I  understand 
that  work  is  the  exertion  of  thought^  labour,  and  perseverance' in 
the  effecting  of  some  purpone  by  which  the  exchangeability  of  an 
article  is  {nromoted,  and  that  price  depends  on  the  exchangeable 
vahie  ^ven  to  the  article  by  the  thought,  labour,  ingenuity,  and 
exwtions  of  those  who  could  alter,  change,  and  adapt  commodities, 
Nowv  if  woman  can  do  this,  she  wiU  earn  wages,  and  sbe  will  bo  able 
either  to  remain  a  wage-earner»  or  cease  to  be  so.  if  a  woman's 
career  is  opened  up  to  her  suitably  and  providentially. 

It  ought  as  more  to  be  a  necessity  oi  a  woman's  life  to  look  on 
marriage  as  an  investment,  or  on  wifehood  as  a  business,  than  it 
ought  to  be  that 'of  a  man.  That  should  be  a  spontsneous  not  aa 
enforosd  uocbrtaloiiig  of  aduly  considered  responsibility*  If  marriage 
was  not  made  a  woman's  chief  if  not  only  means  of  scouring .  a< 
livelihood,  there  would  be  greater  care  in  marriage,  and  more  ds* 
mestic  harmony  and  peaces  there  would  be  less  trickery  on  the . 
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tnot  <^  eqiulity,  Bot  t  mere  mtMet  of  barler  of  mdoMndtiki  baoi^ 
for  mere  temporal  sapp<Hrt  Were  the  sabjectioA  ofwosiA  to  be 
disoontmued,  men  woald  be  more  obarj  of  breeohet  of  morale  meA 
wooriety,  women  would  be  leei  HaUe  to  the  f neers  end  jeete  of 
T.  M.  F. ;  for  the  former  would  know  that  he  wm  nsking  the 
wreck  of  hif  good  namey  tod  the  lalter  would  be  leM  tempted  to 
look  on  husbaadfl  m  yelueblee  to  be  angled  lor.  Indeed,  it  nnmea 
to  me  that  the  purity  of  society  depends  on  the  enfiranchiseaMnt  of 
women ;  and  hence  I  look  upon  it  as  a  uniyertal  queetion^  la  what 
way  may  the  prinei^es  of  justice  be  best  promoted  in  the  Telatio— 
of  man  and  woman  in  social  life  ? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atkmunm  (July  9th),  it  is  stated  tha* 
"Lawyers  admit  that  the  marriage  laws  oif  the  United  Kinedoes 
are  eminently  unsatisfactory,  legidators  deplore  the  defects  or  the 
System,  the  public  wonders  at  the  iidustiees,  ineonsistenoiea,  and 
absurdities  which  are  brought  to  light  by  successiTe  eauuei  eUibret^** 
And  it  is  as  an  exchange  for  the  privileges,  as  tbe^f  are  called* 
bestowed  on  woman  by  1^  law  of  marriage,  that  she  is  made  sub- 
ject to  man.  To  male  this  a  fair  transaction,  not  to  speak  of 
making  it  a  manly  one,  there  ought  aurely  to  be  three  things  isr 
eluded  in  one  provided  by  the  law.  (1)  The  law  itself  cught  to  he 
fair,  and  fairly  carried  out.  The  contract  contained  in  the  matter 
ought  to  be  implemented  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  enforced 
unsparingly  by  the  law,  so  that  woman,  by  her  subjectioa,  maT 
receive  her  equivalent,  (t)  If  society  enforces  subjection  on  aU 
women  because  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  it  ou^ht  to  make  marriaf^ 
possible  to  all,  or  give  compensatioo  for  the  yielding  of  her  rights 
to  societnf  9  whi^  has  not,  in  tbe  case  of  the  unmarried,  fulfilled  the 
implications  of  the  contrset ;  or  (3)  Legklatimi  should  reeognise 
the  equality  and  independence  of  all  persons  as  persons,  and  then 
fix  the  contract  of  marriage  so  as  to  bring  or  take  into  subjectien 
those  who  enter  into  that  contract. 

Then  what  have  the  advocates  of  the  subjection  <^  women  to  say 
in  defence  of  "  Uie  iniquitous  provision  of  the  law  of  England  whisL 
denies  to  a  married  woman  the  right  to  keep  her  own  candngB  F  " 
Of  course  it  is  one  of  the  fictions — subterfuges  rather— of  that  law 
that  women  do  not  work,  and  therefore  have  no  earnings ;  and  it  m 
another  fiction  of  that  law  that  the  husband  works,  and  that  by  lua 
earnings  his  wife  is  supported.  But  it  is  well  known  that  these 
things  are  fictions — that  many  husbands  do  not  work,  naj,  that 
they  sometimes  actually  compel  their  wives  to  doings  at  which 
humanity  shudders  to  gain  for  them  ease,  indulgence,  p<Mket*moaejt 
and  sensual  gratifications ;  and  that  many  wives  do  work*  and  bj 
their  earnings  frequently  supply  tbe  wants  of  their  family,  until  a 
spendthrift  and  unprincipled  husband,  enforcing  the  sul)|}ection  of 
woman,  takes  her  earnings  to  spend  on  himself.  And  such  doings 
as  these  are  to  be  continued  because,  forsooth,  it  is  advantageous 
to  society  that  the  subjection  of  woman  should  be  c<mtinued! 
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Whj  fllioQld  iheft  by  force  firmn  *  iroman  cease  to  be  t  orhne 
beesose  it  ie  eommitted  by  ^e  rery  person  in  all  the  world  who 
htm  pla^ied  himself  to  "  lore  her,  comfort  her,  honour  and  keep 
her  in  smness  and  in  health '?  Oh,  is  it  not  a  moekery  of  jnstioe 
and  IramaaBty  to  give  a  husband  immonity  who  robs  his  wife  of 
her  earnings,  and  ^os  gire  a  licence  to  pillageP 

It  easnot  but  be  the  right  of  every  human  being  whom  God  has 
made  reaponsible  to  Himself,  as  the  €hreat  Sorereign,  to  make  the 
moat  of,  md  do  to  the  best  with,  that  nature  within  the  measure  of 
its  eapal)iHties,  and  eonsi^ring  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
pjaccil  in  so  far  as  these  oireumstanoes  are  inentable. 

It  is  a  woman's  right  to  be  a  woman,  but  that  certainly  does  not 
im^  that  she  should  be  denuded  of  her  rights  as  a  human  oreaturCf 
wfem  ahe  essentially  is,  and  only  by  an  inseparable  accident  a 
woman.  Has  she  not  a  right  to  a  share  of  all  human  rights,  as 
well  as  a  right  to  all  the  consideration  arising  from  her  accidental 
^sparitjr  F  Why  should  she  be  condemned  to  impersonali^  and 
ittpeounioaity  because  she  is  a  woman  P  Has  she  not  her  nature  to 
der^op,  her  ability  to  put  to  usury,  her  own  way  to  make  towards 
whatsoever  of  per£ectibiitty  lies  in  her;  and  has  she  not  a  right  to 
ptotection  against  the  false  and  forced  dependence,  to  which,  by 
man-made  law,  she  is  subdu^  P  On  i^at  principle  can  it  be  that 
man  elaim  the  inheritance  ot  the  whole  earth  as  theirs  by  entails 
sad  SaHo  laws,  keep  the  entilre  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a 
had  divisible  among  themseAres,  to  which  one  half  of  the  human 
race — and  that  one  not  less  i  keediul  of  food,  raiment,  and  home— 
thaU  have  no  access  or  claim  ec  ceept  as  paupers,  that  is,  dependents-^ 
for  those  who  perforce  must  a  ceept  of  the  benevolence  or  others,  in 
whatever  capacity  it  may  be  received,  are  in  reality  nothing  else 
tinm  panpers— or  pets,  both  t  erms  and  things  equaUy  hateful  to  a 
free  mind  and  an  independent  nature. 

And  is  not  everything  donc\  by  man  against  woman  in  the  most 
tyrannous  manner  P    A  motheprgejrt"  Al&rw>«^\rajruardianship  of 
lisr  own  efaild-^unless  it  is  inJpfllintettdettce  of  raSher  to  support 
it,  snd  then  it  is  thrown  as  r     a  become  bousekedip  unless  it  will 
gratify  his  evil  nature  to  ^orc^\*^  women  toaapts  ho^  then  he  will 
pay,  if  compeUed  by  law,  thi*^o  be  taught  to  neglecW^y  on  which 
the  life  of  ^e  diild  can  be^'to  enter  one  tbat  should  bt't/i  rvpUd 
bmg  compelled  to  act  as  nu^  doubtless  be  drawn  somewhere.    If 
A  WW  is  not  mistress  either  ^ardians  of  the  poor,  and  town  ooun*- 
--vdesa  the  law  has  been  pmembers  of  either  or  both  Houses  of 
her  husband.    Her  daily  Uhen  inequality  and  subjection  are  at 
hisdeaires,  her  matnremustof  women,  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
mast  have  no  pre? ision  irom  any  office  or  position  whateyer  on 
desire,  may  be  perilled  b^ 

nshty,  folly,  thoughtless  a  perfect  equality  with  men  is  totally  im- 

ahe  muat  have  her  full  tance  of  a  married  couple.    Differences 

eonidaint.  wishes  will  be  sure  to  exist.    The  hus- 

ife — the  wife  cannot  convince  her  bus- 
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HBOATITE  ABTICX*.— II. 

Ih  all  stagoB  of  oiTilisattom  there  has  heen  a  eontrol  exeroiaed  br 
man  orer  women  which  it  tynamoua,  unjoat,  and  onaoripiiuaL 
Yet  there  is  a  subjeotion  of  women  which  is  aeriptiiral,  natend* 
and  rcMonaUe.  The  affimatiTe  ariiele  b^  L.  A.  J.  ia  headed  bj 
an  extraet  from  J.  S.  Mill,  in  which  that  writer  aaaarta  thai  tM 
legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other  is  wrong  in  itaelf,  aad 
that  it  ooght  to  be  replaced  by  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  ad« 
mitting  no  power  or  privilege  on  one  side  nor  diaability  on  the 
other.  If  thie  extract  oe  compared  with  the  soriptnree  which  we 
shall  psesently  adduce,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  teaohiags 
of  J.  B.  Mill  and  thoae  of  the  Bible  on  tiie  subjection  of  w<Maen  are 
perfectly  oppoette  to  eadi  other.  By  all,  therefore,  who  admit  that 
the  Sonpturea  are  a  rxde  of  faith  and  praetiee,  the  dictum  of  J.  3. 
Mill  muat  be  acknowledged  to  be  heterodox. 

We  are  equally  desirouf  with  L.  A.  J.  Uiat  in  the  solemniaatioBof 
matrimony  tnere  should  be  no  requirement  from  the  woman  of  a 
promiae  to  aerre  or  obey.  Also  we  should  be  glad  to  see  all  sedttsaia 
m(»e  heaTily  punished  for  the  crime  of  seduction.  Moreover,  we 
should  not  object  to  see  the  personal  property  of  a  wife  plaoed  at 
her  own  disposal,  and  made  to  be  not  uaable  by  the  husband  iire- 
speotiva  of  her  wishes.  We  diould  a^ao  fully  approve  of  a  law 
which  ahould  make  the  husband  liable  .to  diTorce  on  the  proof  of 
adultery,  in  a  single  case,  on  his  part.  Yet,  aftear  allowing  all  this, 
we  maintain  that  the  subjeotion  of  wonKn  ought  not  to  m  disooa- 
tinaed. 

An  appeal  to  the  Bible  on  the  question  now  being  debated  is  all4^ 
is  really  requiaite  to  determine  whether  the  affiraiatiye  or  negatire 
thereof  be  the  truth  ;  and  its  teaching»  on  the  subject  are  sodefi^ 
nite  and  ex^icitf  that  their  purport  and  tendency  can  hardly  ba 
dimited.    Tottei^  -  «^-H  fii-v*-.   AJjal. 

When  the  pena^  "^e  adyooatea  of  tK^jt  pronomneed  upon  Eyeshe 
waa  told  by  her  JiM^iqiwtoua  proyision  '  should  rule  over  her  (Gen. 
iii.  16).    We  he^^  woman  the  right  toi»n  of  woman  is  a  divine  ap- 

E ointment,  aa  -o^e  o^  ^®  fiotionsr-subt*|  i  Cor.  ii.  3,  8,  9.  "  The 
e*c  »^f  t>,A  ^o  not  work,  and  therefore  Weaa  declaration  of  Scrip- 
^,4other  fiction  of  that  law  that  the  husba^  woman  was  ma/d^fivm 
wninga  his  wife  ia  supported.  But  it  iwoman,  to  be  subserrient 
wings  are  fictions— that  many  husbands^  was  created.  How  far 
Uiey  Bometimes  actually  compel  their  wfe  doctrines  advaooedky 
humanity  shudders  to  gain  for  them  ease,  iniex  to  tbe  other  ia^wtoa^ 
and  sensual  gratifications ;  and  that  manyi  one  side  nor  disahili^ 
their  earnings  frequently  supply  the  wanU^y  a  prmeiple  of  parliMi 
spendthrift  and  unprincipled  husband,  enfo  of  the  BriUghthntrfh 
woman,  takea  her  earnings  to  spend  on  himi  Sphest  r.  ^  28i  24{ 
aa  these  are  to  be  continued  because,  f<Mr80:.%ii.  1,  we  havetiiBse- 
to  society  that  the  subjection  of  woman,  in  which  obedience  to 
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their  hosbainds  is  enjoined  Ttpon  them.    These  seripturesi  therefor^ 
jet  farther  establish  our  argument. 

The  subjection  of  women  for  which  we  contend  is  natural  as  well 
M  scriptiuntl.    We  hare  the  highest  ainthority  for  asserthig  thai 
woman  is  the  weaker  ressel,  and  therefore  neeaing  protecftton  from 
Ben;  whidi  protection,  on  the  part  of  man,  does  of  itself  necessi- 
tate a  measure  of  subjection  on  the  part  of  woman,  and,  indeed,  is 
in  itnlf  a  species  of  subjection.    And,  doubtless,  married  women 
w^l  still  claim  to  be  prorided  for  by  their  husbands.    And  is  not 
this  their  position  one  of  dependence  or  siil\iection  P    Let  a  mtai 
lire  ccmtinually  under  the  protection  of,  and  on  the  proyision  made 
bj,  lonie  other  man,  and  see  whether  or  not  his  position  be  one  of 
fobjeetion*    If  women  protected  and  prorided  for  men  would  ikej 
•dmit  that  men  ought  to  haye  an  eqaalitj  in  all  respects  with  them- 
lelTes?    We  trow  not.    As  to  women  yoting  for  public  ofBeen,  or 
being  elected  to  fill  public  oflBces,  such  as  those  of  guardians  of  the 
poor,  town  councillors,  &c.,  we  maintain  that  it  being  the  place  of 
vomen  to  manage  the  family  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  their  time,  strength,  and  talents  may  find  ample  scope 
in  attention  to  their  own  proper  duties,  for  which  they  are  mueh 
better  capacitated  than  men.     This  will  also  apply  to  the  question 
of  ffiling  with  women  many  other  occupations  which  haye  been 
I  ^Biudly  attended  to  by  men.      Cases  are  now  common  in  which 
erok  Hiarried  women  are  employed  in  factories,  in  which  cases 
tbe  ksralj  and  home  are  neglected,  and  a  complete  upsetting  of 
tbe  comforts  and  happiness  of  home  takes  place,  many  men  being 
fcren  into  evil  by  tne  lack  of  a  comfortable  home.    In  many  in- 
itmces  no  real  gain  accrues  from  the  wages  earned  by  the  womeBi 
^VMe  wages  being  quite  or  more  than  oounterbalanoed  by  the  waste 
cycled  by  small  children  in  the  absence  of  the  woman  from  her 
^^'    In  all  grades  there  are  married  females  who  haye  no  quali- 
iieatioDs  for  the  position  of  a  housewife.    This  is  a  well-known  fact. 
^t  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time  is  a  training  of  young 
females  in  the  performance  or  superintendence  of  yarious  domestic 
offices,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  become  housekeepers,  whereas 
tbe  opening  of  so  many  situations  to  women  tempts  both  those-who 
ebooM  teach  and  those  who  need  to  be  taught  to  neglect  the  duties 
jf  their  own  proper  sphere  and  to  enter  one  that  should  be  occupied 
by  men.    Besides,  a  line  must  doobtless  be  drawn  somewhere.    If 
toman  are  to  be  electors,  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  town  cofm«- 
wUors,  are  they  also  to  be  members  of  either  or  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  V    And  if  not,  then  inequality  and  subjection  are  at 
<nice  introduced  as  the  lot  of  women,  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
ca»e  if  women  be  excluded  from  any  office  or  position  whateyeron 
■*coont  of  sex. 

The  raising  of  women  to  a  perfect  equality  with  men  is  totally  im- 
practicable. Take  any  instance  of  a  married  couple.  Differences 
^(^mion,  of  taste,  and  oC  wishes  will  be  sure  to  exist.  The  hus- 
band cannot  conyince  his  wife — the  wife  cannot  conyince  her  hus- 
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band.  Ifc  is  the  deiire  of  the  wife  that  the  children  should  be  Tac- 
oinated,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  husband  that  they  should  not.  The 
wife  wishes  to  remore  to  a  home  that  is  more  congenial  to  her  taste 
than  the  one  she  now  occupies*  the  husband  wishes  to  remain  where 
he  is.  The  wife  desires  her  husband  to  make  his  will  in  one  mode, 
the  husband  wishes  to  make  it  in  another.  In  such  circumstances 
as  these,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  whioh  it  is  im- 
possible for  both  parties  to  attain  their  desire,  which  is  to  submit 
to  the  wishes  of  the  other  P  If  the  husband  to  the  wife,  then  there 
is  not  equality  of  the  wife  with  the  husband,  but  the  wife's  supre- 
Biaey.  If  the  wife  submit  to  the  husband,  then  there  is  the  sub- 
jection of  the  wife.  And  if  it  be  admitted  that  in  such  cases  it  ia 
just  and  reaaonable  for  wiomen  to  submit  to  their  husbands,  to  what 
pur|K>se  is  it  to  argue  that  the  subjection  of  women  should  be  dis- 
eontiaued  P 


To  take  another  riew  of  the  perfeot  e4}ua]ity  of  women  with 
Will  those  who  contend  fbr  this  maintam  that  the  husband  should 
not  be  responsible  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
household  P  Are  they  willing  that  this  responsibility  should  be 
shifted  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  P  Or  do  they  desire  that  tlie 
responsibility  should  be  shared  by  the  husband  and  wile  equally  ? 
If  so,  would  not  great  inooaTenience  be  caused  to  creditors  oy  not 
holding  one  of  the  parties  alone  liable  P  If  the  husband  be  applifMl 
to  lor  payment  of  a  debt,  and  his  responsibihty  be  shared  by  the 
wife,  he  may  direct  application  to  be  made  to  her.  When  smpii- 
eation  is  made  to  her,  she  may  refer  the  creditor  back  to  her  iins- 
hand,  and  thus  he  may  be  tossed  about  between  the  parties,  and  be 
unable  to  obtain  his  just  demand  from  eith^.  The  erils  attnidinf 
such  a  divided  responsibility  are  self-eyident.  On  the  ether  Kmt^j^ 
as  long  as  the  husband  is  solely  liable,  the  perfect  equality  of 
women  with  men  is  an  impossibility,  and  whatever  alterations  naay 
be  made  in  the  law  of  responsibility  for  debt,  will,  we  beltere,  be 
ibund  to  remain  perfectly  unpracticaUe.  Again,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  impossible,  in  Tarions  occupations,  for  women  to  fuliy  com- 
pete with  men,  a  multitude  o£  occupations  being  totally  unfit  for 
women,  and  they  being  liable  to  various  incidents  to  which  men  are 
not  subject.  Every  society  must  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  without 
a  head,  whether  it  be  a  nation,  a  church,  or  a  family.  There  cannot 
be  nerfeet  equality  without  disorder,  and  if  the  man  be  not  the  head 
of  tne  woman  to  govern,  neither  is  he  the  head  to  provide  and  pro* 
tect.  If  his  headship  be  abolished  in  the  first  respect^  it  is  at  the 
same  time  abolished  m  the  others  also. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  subjection  of  women  neither  ou/^t 
to  be,  nor  can  be,  by  any  means  whatever,  discontinued.      S.  S. 
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IS  THE  GOSPEL  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  LIFE? 

AFnBHATITB  ABfTICLE.— H. 

TxB  qnettion  here  ptopoeaded  for  debate  reada  Hke  an  adma- 
tiaii  tkat  the  gospel  was  adapted  to  the  times  in  wkich  it  was  fint 
(jma.  Bat  ia  it  adapted  to  modern  timeaP  It  ta  tme  that  par- 
liealar  leatspea  distmguith  modem  ft om  either  mediafml  or  anetent 
life.  Bat  are  the  speoial  chiiraoteristict  of  modem  life  saeh  aa 
eavae  the  geapel  to  be  lew  or  not  at  all  adapted  thereto  P  With  the 
▼law  <^  anawcrinflp  this  qaestion,  let  as  briefly  notice  some  of  the 
more  poDmtnent  featarea  of  modem  life. 

We  nineteenth  oentory  personages  are  liring  in  a  state  of  high 
oviHaation^  We  hare  amongst  as  the  life  of  l^e  towns  and  great 
citiaay  with  thor  speoial  sorrows*  temptations,  and  erimes.  Oora  ia 
a  h^l  J  commercial  age.  In  most  trades  a  great  number  of  indi- 
vidnaia  are  engaged,  all  of  them  eamestljr  striving  for  a  liyelihood. 
fienee  there  arises  a  verj  dose  eompetition  in  business,  this  sharp 
oompe^tion  leading  to  a  disregard  in  a  Tery. great  degree  of  the 
inlereata  of  others^  and  presenting  temptations  to  the  adnlteratiBg 
of  geoda,  as  waU  aa  to  the  practice  of  short  weight  and  defieient 
measure.  Modem  life  ia  also  characterized  by  the  extreme  wealth 
of  aoBse  and  the  extreme  porerty  of  others,  by  the  possession  of 
laiige  landed  estates  by  a  section  of  the  community,  wnile  numbera 
hav^  Aot  cfYen  the  tenancy  of  an  inch  of  ground.  We  also  have 
free  trade  with  extensive  and  rapid  national  and  intomational  iater- 
eoaunnnication,  and  by  these  rarioos  qualities  of  modem  life  the 
xriationa  of  sodei^  are  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  olden 
tinae.  Now  what  is  there  in  modem  life  to  cause  the  gospd  to  be 
not  ai^pted  to  itP 

We  aiier  from  our  coadjutor  A.  A.  respecting  his  assumptum 
that  by  the  word  gospel  in  this  debate  the.  Scriptures  are  meant. 
Our  oppcment,  E.  E.  A.,  is  on  this  point  more  accurate  tium  A.  A. 
All  Seriptnre  is  not  gospcL  The  Decalogue,  or  law  of  the  ten 
cpmrnminmcnta,  is  a  part  of  Scriptore,  yet  it  contains  not  a  particle 
of  gospel,  and  a  great  part  of  Scripture  is  history*  Definitely,  the 
fSoSpei  m  that  piot  of  the  word  or  God  which  reveals  salralion  by 
Jeaua  Christ,  and  contains  Tariooa  invitations,  enoonragoments, 
and  promises  for  those  who  believe  on  Him,  while  it  also  addresses 
to  the  same  persons  a  rariety  of  precepts  or  commandments. 
From  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  attend  the  preachin|;;  of  the 
gospel  disregard  its  commands,  F.  F.  A.  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  goapel  is  not  adapted  to  modem  life.    Bat  the  practice  by  many 
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who  profess  the  gospel  of  adulterating  goods,  and  of  giving  shori 
weight  and  measure,  the  custom  of  women  aiming  at  supremaoy,  oi 
of  husbands  not  loving  their  wiveii,  or  the  practice  of  any  othei 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  gospel  pveoept,  is  no  proof  that  the  ^ospe 
is  not  adapted  to  modem  hfe.  On  the  contrary,  the  existence  oi 
these  practices  shows  that  the  gospel  is  exactly  adapted  to  moden 
life,  as  a  couateractiTe  of  customs  that  are  Tioious,  and  that  it  is  thi 
▼ery  gospel  which  is  now  needed.  This  position  we  shall  attempl 
to  prove.  The  gospel  being  a  divine  revelation,  and  its  divine 
author  not  intending  to  reveal  any  other — the  canon  of  Scripture 
being  closed — it  ie  necmwarify  adapted  to  all  times,  and  theretfbre  tc 
modem  times.  The  mithor  of  the  j^oepel  has  not  ao<ied  with  sneli 
want  of  wisdom  as  to  give  a  rerektion  for  all  time  that  in  -  not 
adapted  to  acme  partioalar  period.  This  fact  is.Bttffieient  to  prove 
the  adaptation  of  the  goapel  to  modem  life,  and  we  might  "ttlos^oni 
arifument  here  without  tear  of  eonfutation. 

But  we  shall  come  a  little  more  to  partienlars.  It  i^peacnr  to  ns 
that,  so  far  is  the  gospel  from  not  being  adapted  to  modem  hfe,  that 
it  bears  an  especial  fitness  thereto.  Its  doctrines  are  speoiaUy 
adapted  to  modem  times.  Besides  thoee  features  of  modem  lii^ 
which  we  hwre  already  noted,  we  may  observe  these : — an  un- 
grounded conceit  of  man's  capacities,  a  pride  of  reason,  a  belief  in 
the  capability  of  men  to  understand  spiritual  things  without  the 
special  teaching  of  GK>d,  a  pouring  of  ridicule  on  the  bdief  in  the 
reality  and  necessity  of  any  divine  revelation  to  be  now  made  ftom 
Ood  to  men,  as  weU  as  on  the  belief  in  the  neoetsity  of  a  aoper- 
natnral  religion,  together  with  a  setting  of  the  discoveries  of  acienee 
above  the  teachings  of  Seripture,  and  where  these  dash  with  each 
other,  a  determination  to  make  Scripture  bend  to  science. 

Now  to  these  chanoteriatios  of  modem  life  the  gospel  is  peen- 
liarly  adapted,  for  it  presents  to  them  a  decided  opposition,  teach- 
ing us  in  a  very  unequivocal  manner  the  profound  daikneaa  of  men 
by  nature,  and  their  o<»iplete  ineapacitv  to  knew  God  and  apiritnal 
things  without  the  teaehmg  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  ealy  thna 
implying  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  teaching,  but  declar«a^  in 
express  words  the  indispensableness  thereof  to  nudre  men  wise  unto 
aaivmiion.  There  being,  then,  in  the  goapel  notiiing  to  foster,  but 
much  to  counteract  that  pride  aad  conceit  whidi  are  so  afsecxMliy 
ripe  and  rampant  at  the  present  time,  it  is  emjnendy  adapted  to 
this  time. 

Not  merely  the  dootrmes  of  tke  gospel,  but  its  preeepts  abo,  are 
exactly  suited  to  modem  life.  Let  us  examine  a  few  of  tbese  pre- 
eepta.  In  Matt.  vii.  12  we  find  incukated  npen  CSriatiane  the 
piactioe  towards  others  of  all  thinaa  whiok  they  would  that  otihers 
akould  pfaetise  towards  them.  And  is  net  this  geml  precept 
adsipted  to  modem  li£sP  If  men  were  ruled  by  it,  weotd  tbey  not 
abstnn  from  the  praotioe  of  enriching  theMolves  by  any  dishonest 
meansP  Wishing  themsiivea  not  to  be  m  any  war  defranded, 
would  they  not  abstain  from  defrauding  otfaersP    If  epsr  there 
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a  period  to  whidi  this  precept  is  adapted,  it  stirelj  is  so  to 
thifl  eosening  age,  in  wkich  such  gigantic  mnds  hare  been  perpe- 
trated, and  perpetrated  too  by  men  moying  in  the  most  apparentlj 
respectable  positions.    Is  not  this  precept  peealiarly  adapted  to 
this  age  of  great  appearances,  in  which  a  gilded  exterior  it  main* 
tained  by  thousands  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  when  good  faith 
wad  oommon   honesW  are  evidently  suoh  soaree  commodities  P 
Again,  to  put  the  mUoest  interpretation  possible  on  Matt.  vi.  19,  is 
not  this  portion  of  the  gospel  a  gentle  hint  i^iost  that  Tehement 
timnt  for  rtehes  which  is  such  a  (^aracteristic  feature  of  modem 
M£&~eo  BMiah  so  that  with  some  the  body,  with  others  ^e  mind, 
•■d  with  others  both,  are  starred  for  the  sake  of  amassing  material 
wsahh  P    Is  not  John  xiii.  14  a  suitable,  and  at  this  time  a  needf al, 
iBJinetion  to  Obristiansto  practise  towards  each  other  acts  of  con- 
descension and  kindness  P    And — not  to  particularise  ftirther— are 
not  the  commands  of  the  gospel  enjoining  self-denial,  the  reoompens- 
ing  of  eril  with  food,  the  practice  of  mercy,  as  also  the  ayoidanoe 
of  display  and  of  seeking  fame  in  almsdeeds,  eommands  adapted  to 
modem  lifeP    And  if  we  riew  the  epistles  as  a  continnation  of 
the  gospel— which  they  certainly  are — are  not  the  precepts  and 
exhortations  with  which  they  abound  strictly  sdapted  to  modem 
lifeP    Do  not  the  epistles  enjoin  sincerity,  liberality,  honesty,  tem- 
pennee,  chastity,  and  erery  good  thing  r    Do  they  not  enjoin  on 
wires  obedience  to  their  hosoands,  and  on  husbands  kindness  to 
their  wires  P    Do  they  not  urge  children  to  honour  their  parents, 
and  parents  to  seek  the  welfiure  of  their  children  P    Do  they  not  pre- 
•erilw  to  serrants  obedience  to  their  masters,  and  to  masters  fair- 
aess  and  justice  of  dealing  with  their  serrants  P    And  are  not  such 
mjuBctioiis  adapted  to  all  times  P    And  if  so,  they  are  adapted  to 
B^em  life.    Aiid  do  not  the  epistles  reprore  and  denounce  deceit, 
hypoeriay,  drunkenness,  fornication,  aaultery,  extortion,  malice, 
and  all  ^eness  P    And  is  modem  life  so  firee  from  theee  inkmities 
that  thoae  who  are  now  living  have  no  need  to  be  reminded  or  l^ir 
efil  nature,  or  to  be  admonished  against  them  f    The  very  mainte- 
BSDoe  of  the  principle  tiliat.  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to  modem  life 
oeeasioiis  a  suspicion  that  it  is  an  indisposition  to  conform  to  so 
ttringent  a  code  as  the  gospel  which  is  the  eause  of  such  an  opinion 
Wing  entertained.    That  tne  gospel  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
tMte  of  the  majority  of  living  persons,  or  that  the  practices  of  many 
who  profess  it  do  not  correspond  wii^  its  precepts,  is  no  evidence 
that  it  is  not  adapted  to  moaem  life.    A  sick  man  may  be  strenn- 
easly  opposed  to  the  use  of  a  dietary  prescribed  by  a  sldlful  phvsi- 
dsn,  yet  ikmt  to  which  he  is  so  opposed  may  be  just  that  which  is 
Best  su^ed  to  his  case.    Ortmes  of  all  kinds  abound.    The  gospel 
dsBeuaces  them.    Which  is  more  adapted  to  modem  life :  a  gospel 
tiat  tcrferates  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  murder,  and  undeaaness,  or 
a  gospel  tiiat  rebukes  diose  crimes  P 

Ittoeed,  as  the  gospd  denounces  all  riees  and  inculcates  aU 
▼irtoes,  it  cannot  be  otnerwise  than  adapted  botii  to  Hktae  and  to  all 
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timet ;  and  to  say  that  the  gotpel  is  not  adapted  to  modem  lif«  is  a 
libel  on  Him  from  whom  it  emanated,  and  to  lead  as  to  whom  it  was 
giren.  8.  S. 


KSGATITI  JLBTICLS.— II. 

Iv  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  gospel  has  had  more  or  leas  to 
do  with  the  edocating  of  man  since  the  world  be^jan ;  it  should  be 
remembered  partionlarly  that  Christianity  has,  in  one  form  or 
another,  been  an  established  fact  for  more  than  a  thousand  yeavt ; 
and  that  it  has  had,  in  many  countries,  everythinff  its  own  way  f(w 
the  greater  part  of  that  time.  No  competitor  has  been  permitted  to 
rile  up  against  it,  and  eren  different  opmions  concerning  it  were  for 
a  long  time  abhorrent  to  most  minds.  This  lengthened  period  of 
power  has  given  fall  opportunity  of  testing  the  efBcacy  of  the 
gospel  as  an  agent  in  reforming  mankind,  and  we  fear  that  those 
who  speak  trutSi  must  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  it  has 
not  had  a  success  at  all  commensurate  with  the  just  expectatioDS  of 
men. 

How  litde  of  gospel  life  is  infused  into  the  masses  of  Franoe, 
Prussia,  Spain,  Austria,  England  or  America!  In  philosophy, 
politics,  commerce,  literature,  legislation,  how  small  an  amoaut  of 
Christianity  has  been  effectivelv  exerted!  Do  not  the  oharohes 
mourn  and  communities  complain  about  the  defective  state  of 
Christian  feeling  in  their  members  P  It  is  a  very  proper  thing, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  the  life  of 
modern  times  or  not.  In  looking  at  the  question  we  have  been 
compelled  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  reply  should  be  in  the  nega- 
tive; and  we  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  present  some 
reasons  for  our  opinion. 

This  is  an  age  of  reasoning,  while  the  gospel  demands  faUh. 
The  reader  will  please  observe  that  I  have  not  said  "  an  age  of 
reason,"  but  of  reasoning.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  age  as  eren 
reasonable ;  but  it  is  critical,  inquiring,  controversial,  and  hesi- 
tating. Strauss  and  the  Tiibingen  school ;  Eenan  and  the  French 
JUuminati;  and  the  Unitarian  theologians,  may  be  mentioned  as 
proofs  that  criticism  is  more  active  than  faith.  Faith  \b  the  hii^hest 
virtue  of  the  Christian  life.  On  faith,  in  fact,  the  being  or  not  being 
a  Christian  depends.  Criticism  and  Christisnity  are  thus  anta- 
gonists. We  hear  everywhere  from  our  pulpits  and  in  the  religions 
press  that  criticism  is  waging  a  destructive  warfare  against  the  tme 
udth.  Science  denies  the  moral  government  of  Grod,  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  the  gospel  gives  of 
creation ;  and  expresses  an  unequivocal  denial  of  the  likelihood  of 
many  of  the  inciaents  in  the  lives  of  the  prophets  and  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people.  Positivism  wages  war  with  the  gospel  on  the 
g:round  that  it  is  superstitious  to  believe  in  its  records,  and  that  it 
IS  unintellectual  to  submit  one's  mind  to  the  dominion,  of  opinions 
such  as  it  requires  men  to  submit  to.        Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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This  18  an  age  of  extreme  civilization — of  civilization,  too,  quite 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  ^oapel.  Our  laws  are  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  in  many  points,  especially  in  their  favour  for 
the  rich  rather  than  the  poor ;  for  the  poor,  being  the  weaker,  are 
those  who  need  the  help  of  the  strong  hand  of  the  ]aw.  There  is  a 
harsh,  unforgiving,  revengeful,  ana  unfeeling  spirit  in  our  law 
towards  the  poor.  The  rich  man  can  hare  almost  any  crime  he 
may  commit  commuted  into  a  money  fine ;  imprisonment— some- 
times most  unscrupulously  inflicted — is  the  only  tender  mercy  for 
llie  poor.  Cbarity  has  by  the  law  been  chilled  down  to  n  poor's- 
rale,  and  our  political  economy  opposes  charity  as  inexpedient, 
while  it  coldly  affirms  the  wrongfulness  of  obeying  "  nature's  great 
law  "  of  love,  and  life,  and  loving  life  by  the  icy  Malthusianism  of 
its  doctrines.  The  selfishness  of  the  age  in  maintaining  the  rich  in 
their  sumptuoosness  and  the  poor  in  their  poverty ;  in  preaching 
and  eBforeing  Malthusianism  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  almost 
all  men  into  one  of  the  categories  of  those  whom  Heaven  has 
declared,  in  the  gospel,  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life,  most  palpably 
pronounces  against  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  age.  Had  /^ 
Hkd  gospel  penetrated  into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  sects  would  not 
have  quarrelled  for  half  a  century  over  the  education  of  the  people 
--they  would  hare  gone  and  done  it ;  having  a^tated  against  sins  of 
ux,  tJiey  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  mimmum ;  neither  would 
we  hare  been  discussing  now  the  questions  concerning  land  tenure, 
emigration,  church  establishments,  compulsory  education,  and  war, 
whieh  have  been  keeping  society  in  a  ferment.  In  fact,  the  age  is 
departing  more  and  more  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  is 
nveting  upon  men  a  new  law  of  commandments,  which  is  super- 
seding the  gospel  in  anything  but  an  advantageous  way.  I  do  not 
choose  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  absolutely  ungodly  legislation 
of  several  Contagious  Diseases  Acts ;  and  to  Acts  that  are  as  hostile 
to  godliness  in  regard  to  marriage,  seduction,  adulteration  of  goods, 
honesty  of  measures  and  weights,  licensing  laws  in  connection  with 
drinks,  dramatic  performances,  games,  gaming,  &c.  This  exhibits 
no  symptoms  of  applying  the  gospel  to  the  times.  The  law  itself, 
with  all  its  trickeries  and  intricacies,  its  enforceability  on  the  poor 
and  its  permissibility  to  the  rich,  is  an  evidence  against  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  gospel  to  the  age ;  for  (I)  were  the  gospel  adapted  to 
the  age,  law  would  be  unnecessary,  or  (2)  if  necessary,  would  be 
in  eonformity  with  the  gospel  in  its  aims  and  in  its  forms.  Law  is 
the  essence  of  civilization,  but  our  civilization  is  not  a  civilization 
of  lore,  such  as  the  gospel,  advocates  and  enforces ;  it  is  a  civilizd- 
tioii  of  selfishness ;  of  antagonistic  interests  adroitly  balanced  so  as 
te  gire  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  possessory  classes  the  firmest 
hold  on  the  goods  of  society  and  the  pleasures  of  life.  But  the 
gospel  eivflizaticm  is  that  of  self-sacrifice,  and  its  principle  is— 
**I>o  mito  otiiers  Mje  would  that  others  should  do  iinto  you." 

l^iis  is  an  age  of  excessive  competition — competition  of  sect^, 
natiMis,  trades*  grades,  individuals,  and  even  sexes.    Every  effort 
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is  made  to  acquire  and  keep  somethiDg  for  ourselves  of  wbidi 
another  cannot  get  the  benefit.  Sects  fi^bt  for  privileges  and 
powers  ;  nations  contend  for  pre-eminence  and  glory ;  trades  have 
constant  warfare  of  masters  against  men,  and  men  against  masters, 
and  their  unions  are  not  communions,  but  associations  for  mntual 
defiance  and  defence ;  class  clamours  against  class,  and  arms  and 
a^tates  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  one  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  another ;  persons  compete  one  with  another 
with  pertinacity  sharpened  by  the  knowledge  that  only  so  can  life 
be  maintained,  however  little  it  may  he  enjoyed ;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  even  the  sexes  now  enter  into  competition,  and  are  engaged 
in  a  warfare  indicated  in  the  discussion  taking  place  elsewhere  in 
these  pages  on  the  topic,  "  Ought  the  subjection  of  women  to  be 
continued  P  '*  That  such  a  subject  should  be  discussed  is,  perhaps, 
as  clear  a  proof  as  any  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  for  the  age ; 
for  it  is  an  express  declaration  of  the  Scriptures  that  "  the  woman 
was  made  for  the  man,  and  not  the  man  for  the  woman/'  The 
above  paragraph  contains  sorely  grievous  proof  that  the  gospel  is 
not  adapted  to  the  age;  for  the  gospel  advocates  community  of 
feeling,  endeavour,  life,  worship,  and  intercourse,  and  command 
men  to  dwell  together  in  love. 

That  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to  modern  life  is  made  most  evi- 
dent by  the  churches  themselves.  They  do  not  accept  the  gospel 
as  their  standard,  but  proceed  to  adapt  it  bj  creeds,  confessioBe, 
articles,  expositions,  catechisms,  &c.,  to  the  age  and  ciroumatancas. 
If  the  gospel,  pure  and  simple,  was  adapted  to  this  age  or  any  age, 
it  would  not  require  the  manipulation  it  has  got  ^m  the  varioua 
sects  to  shape  it  into  congruency  with  the  modes  of  thinking  pre- 
valent among  men  in  different  ages.  Moreover,  the  constant  eer- 
monizings,  disquisitions,  expositions,  apologies,  Ac,  which  are 
brought  before  the  public  show  that  there  is  a  want  of  adaptation 
in  the  gospel  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  What  do  our  BamptOB 
Lectures,  Boyle  Lectures,  Hulsean  Essays,  Congregational  Leo- 
tures,  Burnet  Prizes,  Bridgewater  Treatises  prove  ?  what  do  all  tiie 
endeavours  at  persuasion  and  conviction  made  by  the  writers  on 
"The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  from  WiUiam  Paley  to  ThouMS 
^gg  mean,  but  that  the  gospel  requires  to  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  mind  of  the  ageP  The  gospel  is  bo  overlaid  Witk 
comment  and  remark,  enforcement  and  argument,  that  it  seems  as 
if  those  who  were  most  officially  entrusted  with  the  ministratioa  of 
its  comforts  were  those  who  most  doubted  its  efficacy  in  itself,  un- 
less it  had  first  been  moulded  into  some  adaptation  or  other  to  tke 
persons  addressed  and  the  opinions  expressed.  This  shows  duit 
they  do  not  think  it  adapted  to  the  age,  or  why  do  they  act  m 
they  do  P 

Another  great  proof  of  the  want  of  adaptation  to  ike  age  ift  ^km 
gospel  is  the  prevalence  of  sectarianism.  The  gospel  fai^iiotwi- 
pressed  the  age  with  a  divine  unity  of  Christian  MOl,  hr  less  with 
a  divine  unity  of  Christisn  practice ;  though  it  hat  hnmf^  •bmt% 
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pieToiifl  multiplication  of  Christian  profession.  If  powerlessness 
18  any  eridence  of  want  of  adaptation,  then  that  evidence  is  plenti- 
Mtf  Itfrthod/miug  to  conyim^e  any  one  that  tihe  j^pel  is  not  adapted 
to  mederti  life.  la  regard  to  belieyers  all  being  one,  as  Ohrist  and 
God  are  one,  we  see  nothing  of  it.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that 
wars  and  fightings  exist  among  the  body  of  professing  Christians 
on  matters  of  faith  and  ptaetice,  and  that  fi^^uentty  greater  stress 
is  laid  on  shibboleths  of  sects  than  sabbatic  sanctity  of  soul.  If 
Uie  gospel  were  adapted  to  the  age,  these  divisions  would  cease,  and 
Christian  profession  would  imply  Christian  practice.  The  effects  of 
tbegospel  would  be  felt  and  shown  and  known  in  change  of  life,  purity 
of  soaal  intercourse,  honesty  of  relations,  commercial  and  otherwise. 
Bat  to  affirm  that  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  the  ail- 
powerful  heayenly  Fatner,  and  of  the  all-prevailing  Spirit  "of 
wadoft  is  adttpited  and  effective  in  this  age  of  sectarian  contention, 
eint,  hypocrisy,  and  discord,  is  to  &y  in  the  fiioe  offsets,  and  is  qnite 
snfficient  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  truth  is  not  in  him  who  uttets 
it  The  gospel,  therefore,  we  assert,  has  signally  failed  in  adapta* 
tion  to  modem  life. 

Those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  remarks  will  see  that 
we  do  not  admit  what  A.  A.  affirms,  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to 
modem  life  politiealljf  (p.  36) ;  for  we  affirm  l^at  law  is  as  opposed 
to  the  gospel  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour ;  and  we  con- 
tend that  politics  are  little  more  than  a  competition  of  classes,  int<5- 
rests,  and  sects.  We  equally  earnestly  deny  the  social  adaptation 
of  the  gospel  which  he  asserts  (p.  36).  Sociality  is  loving  alliance, 
but  competition  is  the  very  opposite,  and  competition  is  the  custom 
and  forta  of  modern  life.  A.  A.  also,  at  p.  37,  says  that  "  the  gospel 
is  adapted  to  modern  life  individually ;  '  but  surely  every  one  can 
Ke  that  individnality  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  such  a  state  of 
eompetitiye  excitement  and  submission  to  law  as  modem  life 
demands.  Competition  and  legislation  are  enslayei's,  and  do  not  at 
aQtend  to  freedotti.  A.  A.'s  assertion  about  the  moral  adaptation  of 
fte  gospel  to  the  present  age  is  equally  erroneous.  We  see  that 
^e  habits,  matners,  castoms,  requirements,  and  tendencies  of 
siodefti  life  ate  opposed  to  those  of  the  gospel ;  that  men  are  drift- 
ing away  more  and  mote  from  the  morality  of  the  gospel.  Were 
tile  gospel  adapts  to  the  age,  it  would  restrain  these  tetidendes, 
ttid  quicken  men  to  the  new  life  which  they  require  to  live ;  but  w^ 
know  that,  even  among  professing  Christians,  there  is  little  of  the 
gjre  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  much  conformity  to  the  world. 
The  gospel  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  age,  attd  this  pi'oves  that  it  is  not 
adapted  to  modem  life.  A.  F.  F. 
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OUGHT  THE  AUTHOBIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCEIPTUEES  TO  BE  EEVISED  BY  A  EOYAL  COM- 
MISSION  P 

▲TflEKATIYB  ABTIOLB.— I. 

"  An  erroneoat  rendering  of  a  Scriptare  phrase  may  hare  been  bo  w^ 
put  into  words,  mi^  carry  a  sound  so  terse  and  epigrammatic,  at  to  have 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  to  hare  become  one  of  ita  house- 
hold sayings.  But  who  would  accept  the  excuse  of  beauty  or  apioeBS  in 
the  case  of  anything  else  wrongly  oome  by  ?  It  is  strange  that  in  this  caae 
only  has  any  such  argument  been  used  and  allowed." — Daan  j±lford  on 

**  And  here  let  it  nerer  be  forgotten,  that  though  we  beliere  Soripture  to 
be  a  thing  difine,  a  Tersion,  erery  Tersion  of  Scripture,  must  of  neoeeaitj  be 
a  thing  human  $  must  be  liable  to  imperfection  and  error,  and  capable  of 
conreotion  and  improTcment." — Ibid. 

Thb  quesdon  as  above  stated  inyolres  the  consideration  of  two 
separate  inquiries :  first,  Ought  the  Authorized  Version  to  be  re- 
vised P  and  second,  Should  the  revision  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  ?  and  it  will  therefore  be  as  well 
to  look  at  the  subject  in  that  order. 

The  reasons  that  there  should  now  be  a  revision  are  nnmerous, 
and  appear  to  be  unanswerable. 

I  start  with  a  proposition  which  has  been  very  well  put  by  a 
writer  on  this  subject  thus : — "  Biblical  criticism  in  general  is  as 
far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  when  that  (the  Authorized)  version 
was  made,  as  our  modes  of  travelling  at  the  present  day  are  sape- 
rior  to  those  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

Not  only  has  Biblical  criticism  thus  advanced,  but  the  bases 
upon  which  all  Biblical  criticism  mast  proceed  have  also  advanced 
to  a  similar  extent.  In  the  first  place,  all  lansniage  is  a  scienee,  and 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  individuallj  are  as  much  better 
known  now  than  they  were  at  the  time  the  Aumorized  Version  was 
made,  as  are  the  various  natural  sciences ;  and  as  a  correct  version 
must  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  translators  in  this  respect, 
this  fact,  which  must  be,  and  indeed  is,  admitted  on  all  hands,  is  of 
itself  highly  important. 

But  as  the  knowled^^e  necessarr  for  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures must  be  derived,  in  a  great*  degree,  from  ancient  manuscripts, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  highest  decree  necessary  that  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  should  be  derivea  from  the  most  ancient  and 
most  valuable  and  reliable  manuscripts.  And  if  this  proposition  be 
a  sound  one,  what  answer  can  be  inade  to  tiie  fkct  that  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  discovered 
***JJ  the  present  Authorized  Version  was  made  f 

The  present  version  was  founded  upon  what  is  known  ss  tiie 

i 
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Ikxtus  BeeepiuifCompiied  by  Erasmns  and  hisTollowers,  who  had  but 
a  yery  few  mannscripto  to  work  upon.  No  doubt  tbey  did  the  best 
they  ooold  with  the  materials  witnin  their  reach,  but  the  result  of 
their  labours — this  Textus  Beceptus,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
jnresent  rersion — is  now,  from  the  much  superior  materials  within 
reach  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  present  day,  altogether  rejected 
hv  them.  Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  the  materials  upon  which 
&«8mus  had  to  work,  with  those  upon  which  a  revision  coidd  now 
be  mueh  more  safely  founded.  Erasmus  had  only  one  manuscript 
of  the  Book  of  the  Kerelation,  and  that  an  incomplete  one,  so  that 
to  make  his  text  complete  he  was  driven  to  translate  what  is  known 
as  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  the  Ghreek,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
portions  of  that  oook  were  inserted  admittedly  upon  conjecture 
only. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  manuscripts,  of  the  ezistenoe 
of  which  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  were  entirely 
ignorant.  These  five  manuscripts  are — (1)  The  Alexandrian  manu- 
script (now  in  the  British  Museum),  presented  to  Charles  I.  in  the 
year  1628,  by  C^ril,  of  Constantinople.  This  manuscript  belonm 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  viz.,  about  4S0  a.d.  (1) 
The  Vatican  manuscript  (now  in  the  Vatican  at  Some),  about  one- 
hnndred  years  older  than  the  Alexandrian,  which  would  make  its 
date  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  (3)  The  "  Codex 
Ephrsnni,"  now  in  the  Bibliotb^ue  Imp^riale,  at  Paris.  Owing. 
to  l^e  scarcity  of  parchment  at  the  time  this  manuscript  was  writ- 
ten, the  material  on  which  the  sacred  text  was  inscribed  was  after- 
wards used  for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  it  some  of  the  poems  of 
Ephrsem,  a  Syrian  theologian.  This  manuscript  dates  trom  the- 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  We  should  be  thankful  that  this 
very  valuable  addition  to  our  Biblical  literature  has  not  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  subsequent  inscription  on  it  of  the  writings 
mentioned.  This  writing  of  one  work  over  another  was  customary 
at  the  period  referred  to.  (4t)  The  **  Codex  Bezce,"  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  University  oi  Cambridge,  to  which  body  it  was  pre- 
aented  by  the  reformer  Beza,  in  the  year  158L  This  contains  only 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  (6)  The  "  Codex  Sinaiticus," 
recent^  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  date  of  which  he  places  at  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
eentnry.  This  manuscript  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  all 
others  from  the  fact  that  it  aione  is  complete.  The  reader  will  ob- 
tain very  interesting  information  as  totnis  manuscript  by  referring 
to  **  The  New  Testament :  the  Authorized  English  Version,  with 
introduction  and  various  readings  from  the  three  most  celebrated 
manuscripts  of  the  original  Greek  text,  by  Constantino  Tischen- 
dorf/' which  may  be  hi^  for  the  sum  of  two  shillings. 

But  besides  these  more  important  manuscripts,  a  host  of  others 
of  later  date  have  been  discovered  since  the  issue  of  our  Authorized 
Version. 
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Altboui^li  the  ^pts  just  narrated  fc^m  of  themselvea  a  strpM; 
Vgumeut  ia  favour  of  revision,  yet  I  am  prepwred  to  carry  tS 
matter  further  by  tbowipg  that  the  numerous  and  feidou^  omisaioofl^ 
defects,  and  mistranslation^  in  the  present  vision  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  essential,  to  the  complete  oomprehen^ion  of  the 
Word,  that  a  revision  should  be  made.  The  opponents  of  revisioa 
must  not  thipk  that  by  this  it  is  in  any  way  sought  to  disparage  tl|^ 
present  version — admirable  in  every  respect— or  the  labours  of  those 
oy  whom  it  was  made ;  but  while  entertaining  a  genuine  admiration 
j^r  it,  the  last  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  its 
admitted  errors ;  and  so  far  from  doing  so,  it  is,  as  I  think,  a  dutj 
incumbent  ujpon  us  to  insist  on  the  correction  of  tjiese  wherever 
thev  oan  be  round. 

Take  Tischendorfs  publication,  already  referred  to,  and  it  wfll 
be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  single  page  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  our  version  does  not  di£f«r  from  one  or  more  of  the  mwtt 
tncient  manuscripts.  "  And  since  God  has  been  graciously  pleased, 
in  these  later  times,  to  furnish  us  with  mpans  which  men  of  former 
days  did  not  possess,  of  making  a  closer  approMiich  to  the  ipdmma 
verba  of  inspiration,  it  must  argue  an  undutiful  and  ungratefql 
spirit  if  we  should  neglect  to  employ  them.  Shall  we  not,  with 
revei^ent  hand,  do  what  we  can  to  remove  the  dust  which,  in  th^ 
course  of  ages,  has  settled  down  on  t^he  precious  jewel  of  sacred 
truth  ^  $hall  we  not  reioice  to  r;estore  to  it,  as  fiegr  as  lies  in  Oftr 
power,  its  original  resplendence  ?  Or  will  any  one  say  that  np 
effort  should  be  put  forth  with  this  end  iu  view,  because^  forsooth, 
the  beauty  of  the  gem  can  still  be  perceived,  and  becapse  its  sub- 
stantial value  would  not  bo  affected  by  any  changes  in  its  aspetvt 
that  might  be  made  ?  *' 

This  last  inquiry  is  rea^y  the  proper  method  of  stati)(ig  the 
question.  I  find  that  a  great  manv  persons  have  a  repugnpnoe  to 
risvision  beoause  they  fancy  that  the  words  of  the  present  version 
are  the  exact  words  as  they  fell— to  use  a  figjure  of  speech — fipom  the 
lips  of  the  Almighty.  This  view  is  impressed  oa  their  coqgregs* 
tionsby  the  ministers  of  some  Dissenting  bodies,  and  I  dare  say  in 
the  Establishment  also,  not  only  in  small  chapels  and  by  compara- 
tivjely  ignora^t  ministers — which  would  make  it,  to  some  extent, 
naraonable^ — but  by  the  ministers  of  large  congregations ;  and  the 
latter  too  readily  receive  the  words  of  their  pastors  a^s  next  to 
infallible. 

I  proceed  now  to  show  a  few  of  the  numerous  omissions,  defects, 
and  mistranslations  in  our  version.  Take  first  1  John  v.  7: 
**  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Fath^*  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one."  This  verse 
is  a. pure  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  none  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Christian  Church  allude 
to  it,  and  Erasmus  did  not  give  it  in  his  first  and  second  edit^ns. 
Bu|b,  being  much  pressed  on  tbe  subject,  he  promised  to  insert  it  if 
a'smgle  Greek  manuscript  could  be  found  containing  it.    4^      "~ 
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porluit  manascript  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  the 
''Codex  Montfatianus,"  containing  the  passage,  was  thereupon 
raked  up  and  pvoduced,  and  Erasmus  unwillingly  included  it  in  his 
later  editiona,  from  which  it  was,  without  any  better  authority,  and 
in  fact  a^Dst  all  authority,  transferred  to  our  version.  But  it  is 
an  utter  interpolation,  and  all  scholars  are  agreed  that  it  ought  to 
be  erased  from  the  Scriptures,  Tischendorf,  in  his  foot-note  to  this 
ehapter,  agreeing  with  them.  A  writer  on  this  subject  has  recently 
aaicU  "  Truth  in  everything  must  at  last  prevail ;  and  as  surelj  as 
the  first  verse  of  St.  John  s  Qt>spe],  which  contains  such  an  illus- 
trious testimony  to  our  Saviour's  deity,  is  genuine,  so  surely  is  this 
Terae  a  forgery,  and  ought  never  to  be  quoted  or  referred  to  as 
possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.*'  The  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Acts  narrates  the  circumstance  of  the  conversion  of 
the  eunuch  by  Philip ;  and  the  37th  verse  says,  *'  And  Philip  said. 
If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  may  est.  And  he 
aaiswered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 
Hiis  passage  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
In  John  v.,  3rd  and  4th  verses,  are  these  words,  —  "  In  these 
lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  withered, 
wmUnffJor  the  moving  of  the  water.  For  a»'  angel  went  down  at  a 
eertain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water:  whosoever  then 
first,  after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  stepped  in,  was  mad^  whole,  of 
wkaisoever  disease  he  had"  The  words  commencing  with  "  waiting  " 
to  the  end  of  the  passage  are  entirely  omitted  from  four  of  the 
manuscripts  above  referred  to,  viz.,  those  numbered  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
and  the  authorities  are  now  almost  unanimous  in  entirely  rejecting 


A  multitude  of  other  similar  inptances  might  be  given,  and  one 
baa  only  to  consult  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  English  New  Tes- 
tament, to  see  how  almost  innumerable  they  would  be ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  and  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  only  a  few  more  oi  the  same  character. 

'^ferring  to  1  John  ii.  23,  the  following  words  will  be  found : — 
"  'Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father :  [but'] 
he  that  aeknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also"  The  words 
here  put  in  italics  are  also  italicized  in  our  version,  thereby  convey- 
ing the  belief  of  the  translators  that  there  was  not  sufficient  autho- 
rity' for  the  adnussion  of  the  words  as  a  portion  of  the  inspired 
vntin^.  But,  strangely  enough,  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  con- 
tain this  passage,  andthere  is  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  their  authen- 
ticity. Very  numerous  and  desirable  alterations  in  the  preicnt 
readung  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  made  by  a  revision ;  e.  g.,  in 
B]^i.  vi.  9,  instead  of  *'  knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in 
hoiven,"  we  should  have  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  oldest 
mannseripta,  viz.,  '*  knowing  that  both  their  Master  and  yours  is  in 
haav^n."  These  alterations  would  accomplish  very  necessary 
ahanges  in  the  meaning  of  many  passages  ;  thus,  instead  of  reading 
in  Jade  1,  "To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,**  we 
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slionld,  on  the  authority  of  aU  the  old  manuacnpta,  read,  "  To  them 
that  are  beloved  by  God  the  Father ;"  and  in  1  Pet.  iii.  8,  instead  of 
the  injunction  "  Be  courteous,"  we  should  read  "  Be  humble.*' 

There  are,  of  course,  many  disputed  readings,  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  one  or  other  of  which  no  argument  need  here  be  entered 
into,  but  the  fact  that  some  readings  are  disputed  is,  I  renture  to 
think,  one  good  reason  for  a  revision,  on  which  a  body  of  compe- 
tent men  could,  no  doubt,  conclude  from  the  best  evidences  whidi 
of  the  readings  should  be  adopted,  and  could,  if  necessary ,  gire  the 
other  readings  in  a  foot  or  marginal  note. 

We  ought  to  give  many  thanks  to  the  Jews  for  the  admirable 
zeal  tSey  have  shown  in  the  preservation  of  that  t>art  of  the  Bible 
which  we  call  the  **  Old  Testament,"  but  even  in  this  portion  of  the 
Authorized  Version  there  are  numerous  defects  which  should  be 
remedied,  and  numerous  mistranslations  which  must  be  corrected. 
One  thing  also  strikes  a  reader  of  the  Hebrew  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, viz.,  the  rejection  by  our  translators  of  tne  old  poetic  form  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  them  was  originally  written,  by  which  much 
of  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  original  has  been  lost,  an  instance  of 
which  will  be  presently  supplied. 

In  Gen.  iv.  8  are  these  words :— **  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel 
his  brother ;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that 
Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  verse  reads  tolerably  well,  there  ia 
evidently  an  omission,  because  nothing  has  been  said  in  this  chafer 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Cain  and  Abel  were  in  a  field.  The 
Septuagint  version,  compiled  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
birth  01  Chrift,  happily  enables  us  to  supply  this  omission.  Bat 
besides  this  omission  there  is  a  mistranslation,  for  the  Hebrew  word 
here  translated  "  talked  "  is,  as  we  are  assured  by  competent  autho- 
rities,  used  »ome  thousands  of  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
evety  other  instance  is  properly  rendered  'Said."  Taking,  then, 
the  materials  supplied  by  the  Greek  version,  which  coincicfes  with 
that  known  as  tne  Samaritan  version,  and  using  the  word  *'  said," 
we  have  the  complete  ver?e  thus, — "And  Cain  said  to  Abel  hia 
brother.  Let  us  ao  into  the  field ;  and  it  came  to  pas*,  when  they 
were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  uis  brother,  and 
slew  him." 

The  chronology,  in  many  instances,  reouires  revising :  many  of 
the  books  require  rearranging  and  re-cnaptering,  if  the  phrase 
may  be  used,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  their  present  confuted 
state. 

By  correcting  the  mistranslations  in  our  version  of  both  Testa- 
ments,  we  should  certainly  deprive  infidelity  of  tome  of  the  wea- 
pons with  which,  through  the  errors  in  our  translation,  it  now 
attacks  what  it  imagines  to  be  the  immorality  of  the  principles  in- 
culcated. A  few  instances  of  this  kind  Tvill  suffice,  but  it  should  be 
stated  that  mistranslations  of  this  kind  abound.  In  tome  places 
the  proper  translation  entirely  alters  the  sense ;  e.  y.,  our  version  has 
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ttinalated  a  Hebrew  word  by  the  Englisb  word  "  borrow,"  wbich 
latter  word,  of  coarse,  conveys  an  obligation  to  repay.  But  when 
we  come  to  look  at  the  original  we  find  that  it  means  simply  to 
**  aak  "  or  *'  demand,"  which  implies  no  such  obligation.  The  veij 
great  error  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  33  is,  I  believe,  well  known,  and  urn- 
rersally  admitted.  In  our  version  we  have,  "  And  Hll  Moses  had 
done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face :"  the  correct 
rendermg  being,  *'  And  when  Moses  had  done  speakinf^,  &c."  The 
context  itself  shows  that  this  latter  is  the  correct  version. 

The  most  poetical  and  sublime  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ia  perhaps  the  Book  of  Job,  |and  this  book,  which  demands 
the  most  correct  rendering,  is  perhaps  the  worst  handled  and  the 
most  unintelligible  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  the  numerous  errors  in  its  translation,  and  its  want  of  ar- 
rangement. Will  any  kind  friend,  who  espouses  the  opposite  side 
of  this  question,  inform  me,  without  reference  to  the  original,  what 
is  meant  by  this  passage  in  chap,  xzzvi.  33  P — *'  The  noise  thereof 
showeth  concerning  it,  the  cattle  also  concerning  the  vapour."  It 
eertainly  is  not  English,  and  is  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
even  the  most  subUe  theologian.  Again,  "  Fair  weather  cometh 
OQt  of  the  north ;  with  G^od  is  terrible  majesty.*'  Is  there  any  and 
whttt  connection  between  the  latter  clause  of  this  sentence  and  the 
former  P 

I  now  give  an  extract  from  a  recent  article  on  this  subject,  and 
will  eontrast  with  the  translation  there  quoted  that  which  is  given 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  which  ui  the 
better  and  more  easily  understood. 

'*The  whole  concluding  part  of  Elihu't  speech  is  indeed  grierously 
bangled  in  our  version.  There  is  completely  hidden  from  an  ordinary 
nmder  the  fact  that  it  contaiof ,  probably,  the  earliest  description  of  a 
thunderstorm  to  be  found  in  all  literature.  As  he  speaks  Elihu  peroeives 
those  clouds  /gathering,  from  the  depths  of  which  the  voice  of  Jehovah  is 
soon  to  be  beard ;  and  in  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  extends  from 
thap.  xxxvi.  29  to  chap,  xxxtii.  5,  he  expresses  the  feelings  which  that 
spectacle  excited  within  him,  as  follows : — 

*  Who  again  can  understand  the  outspreading  of  the  clouds, 
And  the  fearful  thunderin^s  in  His  pavilion  ? 
Behold  !  He  flashes  His  lightnings  over  it, 
And  cofereth  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

For  by  these  [agencies]  He  executeth  judgment  to  the  people ; 
By  these  also  He  provideth  food  in  abundance. 
With  His  hands  He  covereth  the  lightning. 
And  commandeth  it  where  to  strike : 
He  pointeth  out  to  it  His  friends, 
His  wrath  eollects  over  the  wicked. 
At  this  also  my  heart  palpitates, 
And  is  moved  out  of  its  place. 

Hear,  O  hear,  the  thunder  of  His  voice.   Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
l^e  muttering  thunder  that  goes  forth  from  His  mouth? 
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He  direoleth  it  under  thewhole  heiiTen, 

He  [soatteretb]  the  ligfatniogs  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

After  it  a  Toice  roareth ; 

He  thondereth  with  the  voice  of  Hii  glory } 

He  will  not  restrain  the  tempest  when  that  roice  »  heard. 

Ood  thnndereth  marrelloaslj  with  His  voice  s 

He  doeth  wonders  whidi  we  cannot  comprehend.' 

"And  new  the  Almighty  draws  nearsr  and  nearer  in  that  dark  parflion, 
Hghted  up  from  time  to  time  with  the  most  brilliant  flashes,  about  to  i^r- 
pose  and  put  an  end  to  the  long  discussion.  As  fiie  solemn  scene  mus 
Qieir  gaxe  on  the  heavens,  as  the  dark  cloud,  on  the  bosom  of  ^l^o°;J™ 
lightmng  plays,  is  seen  to  gither  over  them,  as  the  living  fire  kaps  ftott 
from  the  heart  of  that  terrible  canopy,  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder  almost 
instantaneously  afterwards  shakes  the  solid  ground,  a  deep  awe  &lla  upon 
ril  the  spectators,  and  Elibu  concludes  vrith  these  abrupt,  confused,  agitated, 
but  1^  the  more  suggestive  words : — 

( And  now  men  cannot  lock  at  the  ^lendour  which  is  in  tDe  elosds, 
For  the  wind  sweeps  along  and  brtghtans  them. 
Gloxy  as  of  gold  approaches  from  the  north  -, 
With  God  is  terrible  majesty ! 
The  Almighty !  we  cannot  find  him  out: 
Vast  m  power  and  judgment,  and  abundant  in  righteouanees. 
He  will  not  oppress. 

Men  should  therefore  stand  in  awe  of  Him  ; 
He  regardeth  not  any  that  are  wise  in  heart.' " 

The  AuthoriBed  Version  mars  this  sublime  poetry  by  rendering  it 
in  the  following  unintelligible  fonn  (chap,  xxxvi.  29  to  chap  rnm. 
6,  both  inclasive) : — 

••29.  Also,  can  anv  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  douda,  or  the 
noise  of  His  tabernacle  ? 

••80.  Behold,  He  spreadeth  His  light  upon  it,  and  covereth  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

"81.  For  by  them  judgeth  He  the  people  ;  He  giveth  meat  in  abundance. 

"  82.  With  clouds  He  covereth  the  light ;  and  commandeth  it  not  to  sMne 
by  the  cloud  that  cometh  betwixt. 

**  88.  The  noise  thereof  showeth  concerning  it,  the  cattle  also  concerning 
the  vapour. 

**  1.  At  this  also  my  heart  trembleth,  and  is  moved  out  of  his  place. 

**  2.  Hear  attentively  the  noise  of  His  voice,  and  the  sound  th^  goeth  out 
of  His  mouth. 

"  8.  He  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  His  lightmng  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

"  4.  After  it  a  voice  roareth :  He  thnndereth  with  the  Totce  of  His 
excellency ;  and  He  will  not  stay  them  when  His  voice  b  heard. 

**  6.  God  thundereth  marvellously  with  His  voice ;  great  thinga  doeth  He, 
which  we  cannot  comprehend." 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  numerooB  similar  inttanoes  (Kf 
mistranalation  which  require  immediate  correctioa;  e.ff.,  Acts.iiL 
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U,  b  thus  readeced  ia  our  Tenion, ''  Bepent  ye  thexefore,  and  be 
QOUTested^  tb«t  jour  siua  xxiay  be  blotted  out*  whejL  ihe  times  of  re» 
fcerfiing  eibaU  come  firom  the  praBmce  of  the  Lord;"  tluB  eoprecft 
tmnHlftliioft  of  the  o«i|pjiM  being  that  giv^a  by  Beaa  Alford* ''  B*- 
pent  f0  tbeveforflb  aad  torn  yoa»  ithati  your  aias  may  be  blotted  o«^ 
that  vie  tkaes  of  refiefiking  dm^  ooma  from  tke  praaenoe  of  tlia 
Jjord."  Thoa  it  will  be  seefi  that  an  entirely  diseiaat  tenae  ia 
•haowm  orer  tke  wkole  of  this  paatage.  Li  1  Tbeae.  t.  S^thara  is 
tke  following  somewkat  eqnirocal  pastage :  ^  Abstain  fvem  all  ap* 
peaitutce  of  ewjV*  Bj  a  close  adherence  to  the  original  we  hare 
matead,  **  Abstain  from  crary  kind  of  eril."  In  1  Tim.  ri.  5  wa 
read  **  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness,"  instead  of  which  we  sboidd 
huTe  "  supposing  that  godliness  is  gain."  The  effect  of  the  mis- 
placement of  only  one  word  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Heb. 
xiL  h  wjiere  we  hare^  "  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compaased 
d>out  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,*'  &c.,  instead  of  which  it  should  read*  "  Wherefore,  seeing 
tkat  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  oloud  of  witnAsaea,  l^ 
na  also  run/'  ^.  Thoa  a  considerable  change  is  wrought  by  tka 
psopar  placing  of  tbe  word  **  also." 

I  paaa  over  numerous  instaaeea  where  ovr  rendeimg  ia  inajiaqaafta 
to  oonyey  the  force  >i^d  meaning  of  the  original,  and  notiee  only 
one  or  two  passages  as  specimens ;  e.  g,.  Acts  zvii.  22—-"  Then 
Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill,  and  said,  Ye  men  of  Athena, 
I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  saperstitious."  This  passase 
abujd  be  rendered,  "  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  very  reli' 
jaiMM."  In  Phil.  ii.  6,  speaking  of  Christ,  the  apostle  aays,  "  Who, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
&|d.  The  scholars  of  the  present  day  translate  this  '*  did  not 
deem  it  a  thing  to  grasp  at,"  or  a  *'  thing  to  be  clung  to,"  or  *'  a 
pfize  to  be  seized  oo,  to  be  equal  with  God." 

The  iranalatioiM  of  many  parts  are  manifestly  absurd,  but  a  proper 
roadecing  of  the  originals  would  make  their  sense  complet^  s.  g,, 
''9'othing  worthy  of  death  was  done  unto  him,"  in  Luke  xxii.  15, 
^ould  be  "  nothing  worthy  of  death  was  done  hy  him."  In  John 
iii  occurs  the  question  put  to  Nicodemus,  *'  Art  thou  a  teacher  of 
lazaelP  "  the  correct  rendering  of  which,  as  acknowledged  by  idl 
Greek  scholars,  including  Erasmus,  should  be,  *'  Art  thou  the  teacher 
oflaraelP" 

More  serious  errors*  howev^,  occur  through  the  mistranslation 
or  non-translation  of  the  Greek  article ;  and  upon  this  point  I  quote 
Arehbiabop  Trench  **  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,'^ who,  after  having  pointed  out  the  "  serious  doctrinal  mia- 
understandings  '*  which  our  version  renders  possible,  in  Eomans  ▼. 
16,  17,  proceeds  to  quote  Bentley's  criticism  on  the  Authorized 
Tefaioti  aa  follows : — 

'"This  will  enable  us  to  dear  up  another  place  of  much  greater  oonse- 
faaiioe.  Bom.  v.,  where,  after  the  apostle  had  said,  ver.  l2,  *  that  bv  one 
aiu  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  lin,  and  so  death  passed  t^poa 
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ail  men,  for  that  all  hare  nimed,'  in  the  rodition  of  this  seotcDoe,  Tcr.  IS, 
be  tajt,  *  for  if  through  the  offenoe  of  one  manjf  be  dead '  (to  our  transit 
tort),  *  maoh  more  the  grace  of  God  bj  one  man,  Jeaoi  Ohriit,  hath 
aboanded  onto  many/    Now  who  woold  not  wish  that  ther  had  kept  tke 
articles  in  the  Tenion  which  they  taw  in  the  original  ?    *  If  through  Uia 
oilbnoe  of  ^  om  (that  it,  Adam)  ike  manjf  hare  died,  much  more  the 
grace  of  God  by  ike  one  man    hath  abounded  unto  ike  fnamg*      'By 
this  accurate  yertion  tome  hurtful  mistakes  about   partial   redempikm 
and   absolute   reprobation   had    been    happily  prsrented.    Our  Sn^^iak 
readers  had  then  seen,  what  scTcral  of  the  Fathers  saw  and    teatified, 
that  ike  mangf  in  an  antithesis  to  ike  om,  are  equiralent  to  «2/  in  ret* 
12,  and  comprehend   the  whole  multitude,  the  entire  species  of  mmor 
kind,  exdusive  onlr  of  ike  one.    So,  again,  rerses  18  and  19  of  the  aame 
chapter,  our  translators  have  repeated  the  like  mistake,  where,  when  the 
apostle  had  said,  *  That  as  the  offence  of  one  was  upon  oil  men  to  condem- 
nation, so  the  righteousness  of  one  was  upon  all  men  to  justification  ;  for,* 
adds  he, '  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  tke  manp  were  made  sinners,  ao  l^ 
the  obedience  of  one  the  many  shall  be  made  righteous.'    By  this  Tcrsion 
the  reader  is  admonished  and  guided  to  remark  that  ike  many  m  -rer.   19 
are  the  same  as  M^  in  the  18th.    But  our  translators,  when  thej  render  it 
*  many  were  made  sinners,  many  were  made  righteous,'  what  do  thej  lev 
than  lead  and  draw  their  unwary  readers  into  errm*  F  " 

In  Matt  xiii.  34,  our  Tersion  ffives  at  "  All  these  UuDn  spake 
Jesos  unto  the  multitude  in  parables ;  and  without  a  parable  spake 
He  not  unto  them.'*  This  last  clause  is  obviously  erroneous,  as 
numerous  instances  may  be  found  in  which  Christ  did  speak  to  the 
people  without  parables.  The  fault,  howeyer,  is  in  the  translatioQ, 
and  not  in  the  oriffinal,  which  gives  us,  "  without  a  parable  was  He 
not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  unto  them."  One  other  example  of  a 
similar  kind  we  find  in  Luke  y.  6,  where  our  yersion  says,  **  And 
when  they  had  this  done,  they  enclosed  a  great  mtdtitude  of  fiishes : 
and  their  net  brake**  Instead  of  this  last  word,  a  correct  transla- 
tion would  give  us,  "  their  nei  was  ai  ike  point  qf  breaking,** 

There  is  still  another,  and  not  by  any  means  the  least  urgent, 
reason  for  revision.  The  English  in  which  our  version  now  stands 
is  the  English  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  fact  alone  ren- 
ders man^  parts  almost,  if  not  quite,  unintelligible.  If  any  one 
should  object,  that  so  long  as  it  is  English  the  rest  is  unimportant, 
I  ask,  should  the  inspired  Scriptures  be  laid  open  to  the  reading 
and  understanding  of  all,  hieh  and  low,  or  should  they  be  obscureS 
by  this  cloud  of  antique  English  P  Whose  writings  are  the  more  at- 
tractive to  the  ordinary  mind,  those  of  Longfellow  or  of  Chaucer  P 
And  the  same  principle  may  be  justly  applied  to  an  ancient  and 
modem  rendermg  of  the  Bible.    As  it  has  been»very  aptly  said, — 

"  The  sole  point  to  be  considered  is  how  the  sWle  of  the  Authorised  Yer- 
sion affects  those  who  are  familiar  only  with' the  Bnglish  of  the  preaeat  day. 
And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  very  many  passages^  it  is  to 
such  persons  very  obscure,  if  not  altogether  unintelligible.  Kor,  consider- 
Sng  the  length  of  time  which  has  dap^d  since  our  version  was  formed,  ia  il 
possible  that  the  case  should  be  otherwise.    Who  would  expect  any  hnmbfc 
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ptMini,  or  eran  one  who  htm  just  receiTed  the  dement*  of  a  good  EDglish 
•daeitioii,  to  onderatand  or  be  much  attracted  bj  the  writings  of  such  old 
nUion  ae  Franoii  Quariee  or  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  ?  Howerer  interesting 
the  nifcjeots  of  which  these  writers  treat,  their  stjle  is  so  antiquated  and  so 
obscure  to  the  nugoritj  of  readers,  that  anj  attempt  which  might  be  made 
to  Dorose  their  works  would  be  speedily  abandoned.  Yet  tbej  were  ooeral 
wiu  the  translators  of  our  Aanthorized  Version.  And  the  same  obscurities 
sad  perplexities  which  emerge  in  their  writings  to  an  ordinary  Englidi 
leider  at  the  present  day,  may  also  be  expected  m  the  common  translation. 
Kor  does  it  require  much  iuTestigation  to  discover  that  such  is  the  case. 
Msny  passages  might  be  brought  forward  which  are  couched  in  phraseo- 
logy that  cannot  but  be  perplenng,  if  not  misleading,  to  those  who  are  ac- 
qasinted  only  with  their  own  language,  as  spoken  or  written  in  their  own 

The  writer  from  whom  I  hare  just  quoted  cites  nimieroaB  instances 
m  proof  of  his  assertion. 

Li  seyeral  verses  of  Matt.  v. ;  in  Mark  ziii.  2 ;  Luke  zii.  11,  22, 
26,  the  phrase  *'  take  thought "  is  used,  instead  of  the  accurate  ex- 
raesfion,  "  being  anxious."  Thus,  in  Matt.  y.  25,  we  have,  "  There- 
fore I  saj  unto  you.  Take  no  thought  for  your  life/'  &c.,  which 
ihoold  be,  *'  be  not  anxious,"  &c.;  in  ver.  27  of  the  same  chapter 
we  have,  "  which  of  you  by  taking  thoughC^  can  add  one  cubit  to  his 
daiure.**  In  addition  to  the  substitution  of  **  being  anxious  "  for 
"taking  thought/'  a  reference  to  a  Greek  lexicon  will  satisfy  anj 
one  Uiat  the  accurate  and  apposite  rendering  of  the  original  for  which 
onr  translators  have  given  "can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature'* 
akoiild  be  "  can  add  one  span  to  bis  life/'  Again,  in  Matt.  y.  29,  our 
tnoBlators  have  given  us,  "  If  thy  right  eye  offetid  the,  &o.,  and  in 
the  following  verse,  " If  thj  right  hand  offeMthee"  &c.,  the  accu- 
rate and  intelligible  rendering  of  the  original  being  "  if  thy  right 
eye  cause  thee  to  sin**  &c.,  and  "  if  thy  ri^ht  hand  cause  thee 
U  tin,"  8lc.  The  modem  word  for  "  leasmg,"  which  is  used 
in  the  Psalms,  is  "  lying ; "  the  verb  **  to  ear."  used  in  various 
places  in  the  Old  Testament,  means  "  to  till  tne  ground,"  and  I 
Tentnre  to  say  that,  to  a  modem  English  reader,  understanding  only 
biB  own  language,  and  that  probably  inadequately,  the  proper 
meanings  of  the  words  quoted,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones, 
would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  attached  to  them. 

Passing  over  the  numerous,  or  rather  innumerable,  grammatical 
defects  of  our  version,  and  only  naming  the  desirabili^  which  ex- 
ists for  putting  the  proper  names  of  the  Bible  heroes  and  places 
into  such  a  state  as  that  they  mar  be  recognised  as  denoting  the 
•ame  persons  and  places  in  both  Testaments,  I  now  come  to  notice 
another  portion  of  l)r.  Trench's  work  "  On  the  Authorized  Version," 
an  extract  firom  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  its  propositions 
and  reasoning  being  incontrovertible : — 

"It  is  elearly  the  office  of  translators  to  put  the  reader  of  the  translation 
u  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  same  vantage-ground  as  the  reader  of  the  ori- 
ginal} to  give  bim,  so  fiur  as  this  is  attainable,  the  same  assistance  for 
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anderttanding  the  author's  meaning.  Now  eterf  exact  and  labortouB 
ftudent  of  the  Greek  Testament  knows  there  is  almost  no  such  help  fneOttie 
ptssage  of  difficulty,  doctrinal  or  otherwise,  as  to  turn  to  his  Greek  Oon- 
oordance,  to  search  oat  erery  other  passage  in  which  the  word  or  words 
wherein  the  difficult  seems  chiefly  to  reside  occar,  and  closely  to  observe 
Iheir  usage  there.  It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  the  reader  of  the  EugfiA 
Bible  should  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  resource.  But  i^  where 
there  is  one  and  the  same  word  m  the  original,  there  are  two,  three,  half-a- 
doien  in  the  version,  he  is  in  the  main  deprived  of  it.  Thus,  he  hears  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  discussed  ;  he  would  fain  turn  to  all  the  passages 
where  'atonement*  occurs  ;  he  finds  duly  one  (Bom,  v.  2),  and,  of  coarse, 
is  unaware  that  in  other  passages  where  he  meets  *  reconcfling '  and  *  re- 
conciliation'  (Bom.  xi.  15  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19),  it  is  the  same  word  in  the 
original.  In  words  like  this,  which  are,  so  to  spsak,  tede$  doctrina^  one 
veg^ets,  abere  all,  ^nriatiou  and  mcertainty  in  renderinff. 

"  Thus  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  when  St.  Paul  is  pursuing  a  dose 
tnrin  of  reasoning,  and  one  which  demands  servet^est  attention,  the  diffi- 
culties uf  his  argument,  not  small  in  themselves,  are  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  diDirent  words  wheve  he  has  used  the  same ;  the  word  being  sometimes 
tiie  very  key  of  the  whole  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  t^e  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Bomams,  logitomai  occurs  eleven  times  in  this  chapter.      We  may  say  that 

is  the  key-word  to  St.  Paul's  argument  throughout,  being  everywhere 
employed  most  strict^  in  the  same  sense,  and  that  a  technical  suid  theo- 
logical. But  our  tran^tors  have  no  fixed  rule  of  rendering  it.  Twice  they 
i<ender  it  *  count  *  (verses  8,  6) ;  six  times  *  impute '  (verses  6,  8, 11,  22,  23, 
24);  and  three  times  'reckon*  (verses  4,  d,  10)  ;  while  at  Gftl.  iii.  6  tiiey 
introduce  a  fourth  rendering,  *  account.*  Let  the  student  read  this  chapter, 
employing  everywhere  •reckon,*  or  which  would  be  better,  everywhere 
*  impute,'  and  obsefve  how  much  of  cleamesa  and  precision  St.  Paul's 
sirgamatft  would  in  tiiis  way  acquire.*' 

There  is  still  another  defect  in  the  present  Tersion,  whicli  would 
render  a  rerision  highly  advantageous.  I  refer  now  to  t^l  class 
of  nnoecessarily  offensive  expressiois  (I  do  not  particnlaTize  them) 
which,  from  a  due  sense  of  delicacy,  wonld  nrevent  those  parts  of 
the  Scripture  containing  them  being  read  oy  or  in  presence  of 
females  or  children.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  those 
passages  oould  be  expressed  with  e^ual  plainness,  without  this  un- 
necessary offence,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  time  that  the  verses 
oontauung  them  i^ould  he  substituted  by  others  of  a  more  delicate 
and  modest  character. 

The  question  then  arises^  by  whom  or  under  what  sanction  should 
a  revision  be  made  ?  I  must  confess  that,  to  me,  it  appeata  highly 
desirable  that  this  work  of  national  importance  should  have  the 
tiuthorily  of  the  highest  power  in  the  nation,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  should  be  executed  under  a  Boyal  Commission.  Indeed,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  Protestant  powers  have  not  been  in- 
vited to  send  their  best  scholars  to  join  in  the  work,  and  tins  to 
ttmk©  the  oontemptated  revkioto  of  the  Ph»tMtttrt  Blble»  iiMMUl  of 
merely  %  revised  twsiottttftheBtigliidi  BiWto. 

Of  eourse  not  eren  a  Boy^  Commission  tt6dMiittfteiritaidi 
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of  the  Bible,  nor  would  it  be  denrali^  to  do  bo,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  phrases  used  now  wHl  be  any  better  understood 
some  eentnries  hence  than  are  some  of  those  used  in  the  present 
Aotikmned  Yernoa. 

TbiB  desenredly  celebrated  rersion  was  compiled  under  an 
apihority  somewhat  similar  to  tbat  of  a  Bojal  Commission.  Dr. 
Scolds,  a  Puritan  divine,  in  January,  1604,  stated  to  Eling  James 
L  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was  an  urgent  national  want. 
Die  Bishop  of  London  opposed  this  proposition,  but  James  sano- 
tioned  it,  and  in  the  following  July,  after  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments  had  been  made,  he  wrote  a  letter  intimating  the  appointment 
offifVy-four  soholora  for  the  preparation  of  the  Tersion,  and  instruct- 
ing the  bishop  that  whenever  '^  a  living  of  £^ "  should  become 
vaeanty  to  inf((M*m  him  of  the  fact,  that  he  might  recommend  one  of 
te  translators  to  the  patron. 

I  win  not  anticipate  the  arguments  which  may  be  made  use  of  on 
the  o^er  side,  although  it  would  not  be  dMicult  to  do  so,  they 
having  been  declaimed  by  unwise  preachers  from  their  respective 


f  ut,  as  the  desire  of  all  should  be  to  attain  the  truth,  at  what 
eoat  eoever,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  advocate  and  insist 
upon  correctness  and  accuracy  in  the  translation  of  this  the  most 
important  Book  of  all,  and  where,  therefore,  precision  is  all  the 
Biore  neoeasary,  there  is  only  one  class  of  persons  which  can,  I  con- 
edve,  have  a  tangible  objection  to  revision ;  I  refer  to  that  dass 
(eomposed  of  only  few  persons,  it  is  to  be  hoped)  who,  having  ela- 
borated some  favourite  dogmas  for  their  own  peculiar  benefit,  fest 
lest  a  thorough  revision  should  sweep  the  foundation  of  those 
dogmas  away.  H.  K. 


FhilosophioaIi  Mbthod. — "  The  soieooe  of  bistoiy,  that  of  law,  and 
that  d  ethio,  remain  imperloct  uitil  their  several  sjstems  of  phenomena, 
known  to  ns  by  obflervation  or  eiqperiment,  are  connected  with  their  phy- 
iMmr^^  basis,  and  with  the  tyatein  of  states  of  oonscioosness  dependent 
cm  physical  etnioture  and  fonotion.  There  are  three  things  to  be  done  : 
history  to  be  studied,  character  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  two  connected  to* 
g^her  by  zeferriBg  history  to  character,  in  the  first  place,  and  ohanMter 
to  history,  hv  its  reaction  on  it,  in  the  second.  There  would  than  amea 
eoapteta  and  dadnctite  soienoe."— taAiywoBTS  H.  IBoiMKNUr. 
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WERE  THE  CEUSADES  BENEFICIAL  TO  SOCIAL 
PE0GRE8SP 

KBOATIYB  ABTICLB.--I. 

Thb  yerdiot  of  nations  is  not  unfrequentlj  to  be  diseoTeied  by 
the  unconscious  change  which  comes  oyer  words  in  the  ooune  of 
time.  As  the  years  pass,  and  the  associations  of  men  conerete 
around  the  words  or  phrases,  there  comes  to  be  attached  to  them 
an  indirect,  but  irresistible  suggestion  of  ideas  which  were  not 
in  the  least  related  to  the  origmal  term.  Such  terms  are  nume- 
rous :  we  haye,  for  instance.  Precisian,  one  rather  too  striot ;  Pari- 
tanical,  religious  oyermuch;  Cayalier,  disdainfully  haughty; 
Sophist,  pretintionsly  wise,  &c.  These  and  similar  words  aeqmre 
Uieir  special  connotation  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gathering 
round  tnem  the  ordinary  associaticms  which  we  haye  attached  to 
them,  until,  by  the  frequency  with  which  thejr  are  thought  tog^her, 
they  begin  to  seem  insepariU)le  from  the  main  meaning.  Associa- 
tions, like  iyy,  sometimes  growing  more  noticeable  than  the  original 
in  which  it  nas  fixed,  or  round  which  it  twines  itself,  comes  to 
haye  prominence  in  our  minds,  and  indicate  by  their  suggestions 
the  ideas  we  usually  attach  to  them. 

One  of  the  words  which  has  thus  had  a  connotation  giyen  to  it 
indicatiye  of  the  yerdict  of  the  thoughtful,  is  that  which  first  falls 
to  be  considered  in  debating  a  question  such  as  that  which  has  now 
been  put  before  us.  The  word  crusades^  though  origins  ting  in  the 
Latin  crux  and  the  French  croix,ai  cross,  through  the  term  eroitade, 
yet  enters  onr  language  yery  directly  and  appropriately  from  the 
Spanish  cruzada — a  military  expedition  undertaken  under  the  banner 
01  the  cross,  particularly  an  expedition  to  redeem  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  dommation  of  the  Saracens,  who,  being  infidels,  w&re  un- 
worthy to  possess  that  good  hmd.  But  the  term  has  gradioally 
declined  from  this  special  signification  to  mean  any  oourae  of  con- 
duct undertaken  for  the  suppression  of  an  eyil,  or  for  ihe  attainment 
of  a  benefit ;  and  thence  it  has  degenerated  till  it  is  einployed  to 
denote  any  romantic,  hopeless,  or  foolish  undertaking.  Hence  we 
speak  of  the  **  crusade  against  the  com  laws ;  "  making  a  crusade  in 
fayour  of  community  of^oods  and  of  fraternity  in  labour ;  engag- 
ing in  a  crusade  against  me  yices  of  courts  and  alleys ;  and  of  com- 
mencing a  crusade  against  gin  palaces.  It  has  eyen  been  allied 
that  the  criminal  classes  are  combined  ina  crnsade  against  prop^ty 
and  life.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  of  the  present  day  re- 
garding language,  that  words  take  their  hue  and  colour  from  thfi 
minds  through  which  they  pass,  it  seems  pretty  obyioua  that  the 
imnds  of  men  haye  taken  up  a  pretty  decided  opinion,  adyerse  to 
the  nobility,  grandeur,  excellence,  and  praiseworthiness  of  th« 
Crusades,  and  that  they  now  look  upon  them  with  a  species  o£  oam« 
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ptenoDatiDg  contempt,  as  things  on  whioh  men  had  fooHahly  set 
their  hearts,  and  pursued  with  an  earnestness  disproportioned  to 
their  importonoe,  or  their  possible  results,  perhaps  on  some  accounts 
iK^le,  mit  on  others  most  certainly  unwise,  if  not  wicked. 

Our  first  argument,  then,  is  tliat,  apparently,  by  the  common 
eoDsent  of  men,  as  gleaned  from  their  use  of  the  word,  the  Crusades 
hayeoome  to  be  regarded  as  io  the  main  disadFantageous,  because 
ibolisb  and  rain,  wrong  in  aim,  and  fruitless  in  results.  It  is  im- 
poisiUe,  we  think,  either  to  gainsay  the  accuracy  or  to  deny  the 
rrieraney  of  this  initiatory  argument— an  argument  which  comes 
mto  immediate  contact  with  the  opponents,  who  beliere  that  tiie 
Cnisadee  hare  been  beneficial  to  social  progress. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  it  is  easy  to  get  into  ecstasies  on  the 
Oofades — that  the  poets  are  against  me,  and  especially  what  Leigh 
Hint  appropriately  calls  '*  the  favourite  epic  of  the  young,"  ma 
grren  enchantment  to  the  subject.  Tasso's  "  Jerusalen  Delivered," 
iriiich  has  been  translated  by  Fairfax,  Hoole,  and  WifiTen,  is  "  the 
History  of  the  Crusades,  related  with  poetic  licence,"  in  which  "the 
iefidels  are  assisted  by  unlawful  arts ;  and  the  libertinism  which 
hraught  scandal  on  the  Christians  is  converted  into  youthful  sus- 
ceptibility, led  away  by  enchantment."  Other  poets  have  made 
dariings  of  the  crusaders,  and  have  brought  dramatic  incident  and 
ine  language  into  play  to  quicken  the  fervour  of  feeling  in  their 
&vour ;  but  I  am  not  thereby  the  less  inclined  to  stigmatise  the 
(^sadee  as  unprincipled  and  pernicious  wars,  and  to  affirm  that 
the  crusaders  nave  most  probably  been  the  greatest  wasters  of 
haman  life  to  little  purpose  of  whom  history  speaks. 

I  shall,  for  brevity's  sake,  for  the  present  assume  that  the  reader 
is  acquainted  with  the  material  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
ts  related  by  Gibbon,  chaps.  58—61 ;  Hallam,  in  his  **  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages;"  Charles  MUl's  **  Historr  of  the  Crusades;  " 
Uie  translation  of  Michaud's  "  History  of  the  Crusades  ;  "  Simon 
Oddey's  •*  History  of  the  Saracens ;  *  Heeren's  "  Essay  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Crusades,"  or  some  other  work  of  authority ;  as 
it  would  be  impossible,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  to  give  even 
sa  outline  of  those  endeavours— 

*'  To  ohaso  those  pagans  in  these  hoi j  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
For  onr  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross.** 

Our  object  is  not  historical,  but  critical ;  we  do  not  require  to 
describe,  but  to  discuss.  An  able  historian  of  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  has  justly  remarked  that  "  in  their  estimate  of  these 
memorable  expeditions  upon  the  political,  moral,  and  religious 
aspect  of  socie^,  scarcely  two  historians  of  eminence  are  agreed." 
Major  Procter's  statement  fully  justifies  the  selection  of  the  Cru- 
sades as  a  question  in  history  requiring  consideration ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  from  a  collection  of  passages  from  various  writers 
on  this  period  of  the  wars  of  the  cross  that  there  are  sufficient  dif- 
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AceMMi  ^  Opbi#n  amoag  tkem  to  exoite  a  critieal  miad  toexamiiia 
the  matter  with  a#me  mm«ten«8§,  in  the  hope  that  our  observationa 
waj^  aenewhat  help  in  the  eolation  of  the  di£Bkmlty.  I  proceed  to 
state  and  defead  eertain  opiaione  adverse  to  the  idea  of  the  beae> 
fti»ialitT  of  the  Ouaadeii. 

I.  The  Otsades  were  founded  on,  and  enooaraged  a  false  opiaiosL 
ve^aiviinff  the  ooRdiliont  of  Ohriittian  faith. 

f'aith  18  a  great,  noble,  and  effeotiye  force,  one  of  the  migbtieat 

sio^ers  of  men ;  but  force  neither  is,  nor  is  able  to  exoite  or  control 

faith.    We  cannot  believe  *'  on  compulsion/'    Faith  is  iree ;  it  will 

eialy  ohange  by  reason  applied  to  the  intelleot  or  lore  applied  to 

the  heart ;  it  cannot  be  brought  about  by  blows,  fire,  imprisoamenty 

or  fight    To  show  fight  may  show  faith,  but  is  not  very  likely  to 

change  it.    The  Crusades  were  a  series  of  endeayours  to  work  out 

moru  changes  and  religious  reforms,  to  bulwark  and  promote 

Christianity  by   armed    interrention,  warfare,  and  belligereiu^. 

lliey  were  missionary  expeditioas  to  enforce  conyersion  at  ti^ 

point  of  the  sword ;  they  were  demands  made  by  fanatical  men. 

upon  what,  to  their  enemies,  appeared  fanciful  and  false  groonds, 

for  territorial  concessions  consequent  on  change  of  faith,  whioh 

change  was  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  weapons  of  the  kingdoma 

^  this  world.    I  affirm  that  it  is  a  moat  disastrous  form  of  thought 

io  fix  in  men's  minds  and  to  practise  among  then^  that  intelleotaal 

conyiction  can  be  effected  by  foree,  and  that  religious  change  caa 

i>e  brou^t  about  in  men's  minds  by  the  application  of  war,  peraa- 

autioD,  and  external  yi^ence.    This  is  the  essence  of  the  principle 

of  persecution ;  and  in  so  far  aa  the  Crusades,  directly  or  indirectly, 

tended  to  induce  men  to  admire  and  to  administer  force  as  a  naeana 

^f  altering  men's  faith,  they  were  disadyantageous  to  social  progresa. 

II.  The  Crusades  were  undertaken  and  perserered  in  mm  a 

Juperstitious  regaid  for  the  plaoes  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  ao  ware 

4dtiu  in  their  origin  to  idolatry. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  neitiier  is  it  de- 
pendent on  sanctuaries  and  holy  places,  pUgrimages  and  ahrinaa. 
The  merit  of  Christianity  is  that  it  li? es  in  the  hearty  and  ia  par- 
aonal,  is  independent  of  place  and  time.  Anything  that  enoooraffea 
superstitious  reyerenoes  of  such  a  sort  as  those  which  Peter  the 
Hermit  advocated  is  inimical  to  true  Christianity  and  to  social 
progress.  We  may  eyen  point  to  tiie  long-continued  eyil  influence 
arising  from  the  superstition  about  the  holy  places  by  noting  how 
much  these  ideas  lay  at  the  root  of  the  disturbances  of  £^rope 
whioh  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war.  It  cannot  be  too  expreaa^ 
observed  how  little  local  the  Christian  religion  is,  and  how  parti- 
cular our  Lord  was  in  denying  to  places  any  sacredness  in  uiem- 
selyes,  making  them  appropriate  for  places  of  worship  and 
assoeiatioas  of  worshippers,  and  this  should  enable  us  to  see  that» 
in  so  far  as  the  Crusades  tended  to  induce  men  to  form  and  to  foster 
uleas  concerning  sanctities  of  place,  they  were  creating  influences 
disadyantageous  to  social  progress.  Digitized  by  v^OOglC 
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in.  The  tendency  of  the  Crusades  was  to  build  up  the  Fapaey 
and  increase  its  power.  '*  Among  the  direct  consequences  ot  the 
Crosades,  none  is  so  prominegat  and  undeniable  as  the  adranoe  of 
papal  aggrandizement.  This  increase  of  an  influence  the  most  ob- 
•truetive  of  any  to  social  improFement — the  deadliest  paralyzer  of 
aetirity,  and  the  malignant  roe  of  reason — is  an  evil  of  auoh  Dwvpi* 
tilde  as  is  not  to  be  compensated  by  any  accidental  good.  The 
eventual  triumph  of  the  Golhic  mind  over  this  mons^r  mischief 
maj  hare  been  collaterally  aided  by  circumstances  arising  out  of 
tiie  Crusades.  But  theae  had  not  the  impellent  virtue  which  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  them.  There  was  nothing  more  in  the^i  thim  im^y 
Ve  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  eyents  of  all  wars,  esne- 
eially  those  which  first  brought  the  barbarian  tribes  into  the  aboaes 
<>fcifilization.''  The  power,  wealth,  luxury,  and  corruption  of  the 
Pipacy  exercised  a  moat  deleterious  influence  upon  the  progrtts  of 
men  and  nations.  During  the  two  centuries  through  w£ch  the 
Omsades  lasted,  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  not  oiSy  confirmed^ 
bat  enhanced ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  pernicious  adjuncts  to  ita 
power  which  most  fatally  affected  social  progress  were  added  to  it 
or  strengthened  by  them.  This  intolerable  growth  has  still  a 
greater  amount  of  prSstige  from  these  olden  times  than  it  ought. 

lY.  The  Crusades  distracted  the  minds  of  men  from  the  true 
eauiea  of  social  improvement  and  withdrew  men  from  following 
oot  and  pursuing  those  sound  schemes  of  progreas  and  prosperity 
which  alone  can  lead  men  to  happiness. 

The  bedazzlement  of  war  always  affects  civilization  for  evil ;  but 
religious  war  has  a  bewildering  effect  far  worse  than  eommon  wtJB* 
hn.  Warriors  sought  fame  and  eternal  benefit  from  war,  «nd  thej 
impoverished  Europe  by  their  demands ;  they  arrogated  on  their 
return  such  special  privileges  and  immunities,  and  they  formed  such 
formidable  oppressors,  that  they  greatly  impeded  the  growth  of 
liberty  and  indenendence.  The  glamour  of  these  distant  and  costly 
enterprises  blinaed  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  tyranny  they  employed 
and  lostered,  and  they  invested  foreign  warfare  with  glittering 
a^ractions,  such  as  have  not  yet  faded  from  the  minds  of  uiosewho 
delight  in  the  gorgeous  habiliments  of  soldiery.  This  sanctifying 
of  bloodshed  was  greatly  the  result  of  the  w^an  of  the  Cruaadars. 

y.  The  Crusades  bave  had  the  effect  of  greatly  inaraaaiag  tole- 
rance to  military  licence  and  mischief.  It  is  a  long  time  before  ithe 
iafluencea  of  the  training  of  oentuiiee  is  obliterate*  and  so  we  in- 
Wit  from  tiieae  iii^s  our  idMS  of  a  celibate  soldiery  and  oasap 
debaoab^y. 

YL  Tbe  ChmaaidM  enooiwfged  a  reeklese  disregard  for  huma^ 
life.  siiokaa:tiie  natioiui  have  not  yet  had  ability  to  reform. 

Xt  iPo«dd  pe^psbe  unfair  vnme,  in  t^s  opening  paper,  to. cover 
ike  entire  field  of^e  debate,  but  I  think  the  dispassionate  reftd^r 
may  see  enough  in  what  has  been  said  already  to  make  him  j^ause 
before  he  accents  unhesitatingly  of  the  affirmation  that  the  CrusadA^ 
ware  beneficial  to  social  progress.  M.  F.  A. 
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Coiling  ^ptoarir. 


THOMAS  COOPEB:  Shobmakib,  Chabtist,  akd  Port. 
Chaptbk  m. 

(Continued  from  p.  295.) 

On  re-entering  the  prison  which  he  was  afterwards  to  eonseovate 
by  noble  intellectaal  work  done  within  its  walls,  Mr.  Cooper  fovnd 
that  he  was  regarded  simply  as  a  common  criminal,  and  mat  bocte 
and  writing  materials  were  to  be  withheld.  He  therefore  petitioned 
the  Honse  of  Commons  for  a  relaxation  of  this,  to  him,  great  sereri^ 
of  treatment,  setting  forth  his  habits  of  life  and  the  necessij^  <h 
means  for  literary  occupation.  By  the  interrention  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Doncombe,  M.P.,  from  whom  he  received  gratefully  remembered 
attention  and  assistance,*  and  other  friends,  his  request  was  par- 
tially granted,  and  he  obtained  liberty  to  correspond  weekly  with 
Mrs.  Cooper,  who  remained  at  Leicester,  and  permission  to  receive 
his  books — political  publications  alone  excepted.  "  What  did  I 
want  with  t%em  t "  Mr.  Cooper  has  said ;  *'  1  carried  my  Chartism 
with  me.  I  wanted  Milton  and  Shakepere, — something  for  my 
mind." 

By  day  he  occupied  a  small  room,  or  cell,  with  a  stone  floor,  at 
first  in  conjunction  witb  his  fellow-Chartists—Messrs.  Capper, 
Arthur  O'Neill,  and  John  Kichards.  But  as  their  terms  of  impri- 
sonment expired  before  his  own,  he  was  ultimately  the  sole  tenant 
of  it.  It  possessed  a  fireplace ;  but,  when  fire  was  wanted,  he  had 
to  purchase  the  wood  and  coal.  For  his  washing  he  also  had  to 
pay.  When  pecuniary  supplies  fell  short,  and  he  could  not,  conse- 
quently, obtain  fuel,  his  only  resource  for  warmth  was  to  copy  lus 
earlier  experience  and  to  wrap  himself  up  in  flannels  and  wooQen 
shirts  which  some  of  the  Leicester  "Shdaperians"  had  sent    1 

•  Li  the  ^  Life  and  Gonespondenoe  of  the  kte  T.  S.  Baaoombe,  VLS^ 
Mr.  Dnnoombe'ft  son  has  rs^ored  to  Mr.  Coopor  in  a  manner  which  osb 
only  he  termed  gratuitously  insultine.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Co^mt  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Chambers  we  are  permitted  to  extract  the  following:— ** I 
suppose  I  had  about  £25  from  lb>.  Doaeombe  in  all,  certainly  not  mart, 
£10  he  sent  me  when  my  first  Cbartist  papor  (al  Leioetter),  the  Midlmi 
CmuUim  liiumtinaior^  was  stopped  by  corporation  inflnmne,  and  I  started 
the  halfpenny  Ckartut  EuMighty  and  then  the  penny  SxtkigiMler;  £5  be 
sent  me  towards  commencing  the  OommowioeaUh*9-mant  and  £10  be  gare 
me  when  I  Tisited  him,  in  the  Albany,  while  out  on  bafl,  before  I  went  the 
seeond  time  to  prison.    That  would  be  in  Februaiy,  1843." 

'*  His  attention  to  me  during  my  imprisonment  waahis  most  noble  fl 
to  me."— April  8, 1868.       ^^     '      '^  zedbTv^OOgfe 
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spaeioiiB  jrard,  in  whieh  a  few  flowers  were  onltiyated,  afforded  room 
for  exercise.  Hia  8leeping*oell  was  damp  and  nnhealthy,  and  the 
natural  consequences  of  such  miserable  accommodation  were — 
"unutterable  a«;onie8  from  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  I  had  almost 
said  a  thousand  devilments  beside."  *  Other  results  of  his  durance, 
less  to  be  expected,  were — a  mag[nificent  poem,  which,  we  think, 
"future  generations  will  not  willingly  let  die,"  an  Instorioal 
romance,  and  two  Tolumes  of  sketches. 

The  Bey.  Mr.  Sedger,  chaplain  of  the  gaol  from  Ma^,  1844,  to 
the  end  of  Mr.  Coo]^er's  detention,  testifies  to  the  quiet,  orderly 
conduct  of  the  Chartist  prisoners,  and  to  the  meanness  and  discom- 
fi>ffi  of  their  quarters.f  Of  Mr  Cooper  himself  he  says  that  stu- 
dimisness  was  his  special  characteristic,  reading  and  writing  being 
Us  eontinual  occupations.  One  drawback  to  the  good  man's 
satisfaction  with  the  always  respectful  and  thoughtful  worker  was 
his  refusal  to  attend  chapel — a  result,  partly,  of  now  sceptical 
opinions,  partly  of  some  disagreement  with  the  previous  chaplain, 
liie  latter,  perhaps,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  Mr.  Cooper — ^he 
has  himself  told  the  story — having  once  seized  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman forcibly  in  his  surplice,  as  he  was  about  to  step  into  tiie 
reading-desk  of  the  gaol  cnapel,  and  demanded  that,  as  a  minister 
of  Chnat,  he  should  interfere  and  prevent  the  magistrates  firom 
persevering  with  their  ill-usage — particularly  their  cruel  decree 
thai  the  prisoner  should  neither  write  to  nis  apparently  dying 
wife  nor  receive  a  letter  from  her.  **  But,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  too 
bad ;  the  chaplain  was  not  to  blame ;  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 

So^  with  a  few  instances  which  will  be  gathered  from  the 
** Purgatory"  itself,  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Cooper's  exterior  prison- 
life.  We  return  to  its  results,  and  trace  the  steps  jof  turther 
"  toiling  upward  "  by  which  they  were  produced. 

Ha  had  for  ten  years  entertaued  the  idea  of  writing  a  work  in 
whieh  the  chief  personages  should  be  such  as  had  died  by  their 
own  hands.  During  the  enforced  leisure  of  Mr.  Cooper's  first 
oonflnement  in  Stafford  gaol  the  purpose  took  definite  form,  and  a 
first  attempt  was  made  towards  its  realization.  A  poem,  to  he 
called  "  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,'*  was  commenced,  in  blank 
verse,  azid  exactly  one  hundred  lines,  forming  a  **  first  book,"  were 
written.  The  following  passages :{:  will  illustrate  its  form  and 
ehamctert — 

*'  Of  kings  and  curses,  and  of  priests  and  lies ; 
Of  human  thraldom,  and  the  withered  forms 

*  Letter  to  the  Leicester  Chartists. 

t  In  manuscript  **  Becollectiont,*'  written  by  request  of  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  to  wbom  the  writer  of  this  sketch  is  indebted  for 
sssistance  and  much  yaluable  information.  ^  I 

t  From  the  original  MS.,  hitherto  wholly  unpublishedbv  v^iOOgLC 
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Of  toiling  men  and  witm  and  wwpiag  babes^-^ 
I  thought,  And  groaned,  upon  my  prison  bed, 
And  stroTfl^  with  many  an  anxious  throe,  to  lOMid 
The  depths  of  that  uniathoroed  problam— Why 
The  many  still  are  alaret  unto  tlie  iew" 
The  free  sou],  not  sBfierinff  like  the  flesh  from  tiie  hard  bed  upoa 
which  tiie  body  in  yam  sonifkt  restfiii  «lumber» — 
**  Discursire,  trayeUed  over  distant  shoares 
Throurii  andent  times.    The  spirits  of  the  past, 
Gx>d-li£e  and  glorious,  shedding  beams  of  li^t, 
But  sudden  and  fitful — coruscations  brief — 
Mere  meteors  fforgeouo — fled  athwart  the  dark, 
Leering  a  track  aU  lucid,  but  so  thin 
And  fragmentary  that  my  eseer  eye. 
Wearied  with  following,  sank  into  the  gloom — 
The  mortal  gloom  profound.    Leonidas 
Was  there  a  moment— and  Theruiopyle 
Gleamed  as  if  gods  three  hundred  had  unveiled 
Their  sun-like  fioes  on  that  narrow  path." 

Of  Bome  he  writes  thus, — 

"  The  tenfold  gloom 
Of  basest  superstition  swallowed  up 
Each  streak,  each  latent  glimpse  ox  glory  left 
Circling  the  Capitol,  its  native  crown  ; 
And  Papid  keys,  shook  o*er  th'  enervate  sons. 
Frighted  them  fi*om  their  fStther's  heritages- 
Immortal  freedom — heirioom  of  the  brave.*' 
When  Mr.  Cooper  again  entered  the  gaol,  access  to  his  paper* 
was  refused ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  a  prisoner  for  the  second 
time  before  he  resolved  to  re- write  the  poem,  and,  abandoning  blank 
verse,  to  adopt  the  grand  old  resonant  Spenserian  stansa  aa  the 
more  suitable  vehicle  for  his  imaginings.    Tlie  following  extract 
from  a  prison  journal  (unpublished)  fixes  the  date  of  the  reoom- 
meftcement : — 

**In  the  evenmg  of  the  day  that  the  foregoing  was  scribbled  (July  IS, 
1848)  I  made  an  earnest  beginning  of  my  long-projected  epic,  *  The  Pnr- 
gstory  of  Suicides,*  and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  completed  sixteen 
Spettserian  stanzas.  The  commencement  I  made  while  in  gaol  before  (m 
bknk  verse)  being  in  my  trunk,  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  bsrre,  I  vru 
tWM  prevented  from  using,  and  I  think  it  irf  well  that  I  was.  *  My  hope  is 
very  strong  that  I  shall,  this  time,  effect  my  purpose.  If  I  embody  TKf 
h^mu  idial,  I  shall  not  have  lived  m  vain." 

Progress  in  its  composition  was  steadily  made,  at  an  ayerage 
rate  of  sixty  stanzas  monthly ;  and  the  whole,  in  1,206  stanzas, 
10,854  lines,  was  completed  upon  the  10th  of  February,  1845.  :^ 
So  the  slow  weeks  passed  by,  with  Ihtle  external  break  to  their 
monotony,  but  marked  in  the  prisoner's  inner  life  by  the  fine 
coQoeptionB  which  suceeesiyely  arose  in  his  hnagina^on,  and  hk 
ettectual  efforts  to  embody  these  in  sinewy  yet  hanaonioQB  Tense. 
iJy  the  aid  of  the  "  P^^jatorr  "  itself  we  can  see  some  of  the  few 


oatward  mterrnptiow*o4h»<»ii»i  nim  Ml'^nxmiiM^hB  unvarying 
days.  Foremost,  though  not  first,  BsmciM^  these  neas  the  release  of 
his  fellow- Chartists,  to  one  of  whom,  «lohn  Bichcurds,  previoosly 
unknown  to  him,  he  became  specially  attaehed.  It  must  be  told  to 
Mr.  Cooper's  honour  t^t,  on  regaining  his  own  freedon]^  he  at 
onee  eonght  oat  his  old  friend  and  supported  him,  at  least  m  part, 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Richards'  seyenty-firtt  birthday  occurred 
upon  the  nrst  Chriatmas  day  of  their  imprisonment.  The  loss  of 
his  companionship  is  referred  to  in  the  poem  :— 

*<  Bow  the  Uitiie  <M  mmt 

I»  9DIM,  who  jokad,  and  told  his  mtmj  tal» 
Each  moraiiig  when  the  prtaon  digt  bsgia»-^ 
Who  9jprfud  iattni«tioB  through  the  hours'  long  t^^ai^ 

Mingling  the  grave  and  gay  with  cheery  tongqe. 
Oh,  how  I  mils  the  septuagenarian ! 

r  wonder  what  hath  kept  hia.  heart  so  young, 

That  stiil  he  dreams  to  live  and  see  the  end  of  Wrong? 
"  Gone  are  my  younger  fellow-rebels  all, 

To  bustle  once  more  with  life's  elbowing  crowd  5 
And  I  am  left,  a  solitary  thrall, 

Where  stillness,  like  the  silence  of  the  shroud, 

Berrades  both  night  and  day — saye  when  aloud 
Clash  bolta  and  bare,  and  the  shrill  curfew  tolls 

The  priseaer  must  to  bed.*' 

Six  executiona  took  place  in  front  of  the  gaol  during  Mr.  Coopei^d 
Retention  there,  one  ot  which  occasioned  the  lines  with  which  the 
sixth  book  of  the  "  Purgatory "  opens.  In  one  case  he  saw  t&e 
mliminary  pinioning  and  tlie  criminal  actually  carried  slwslJj^ 
ndntingy  to  his  death.  He  records,  in  a  note,  the  pain  which  tha 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  scene  enacted  outside  the  walls  caused 
to  him.  and  his  companions  upon  the  first  occasion,  and  also  the 
oomparatlTe  indifference  subsequently  produced  by  the  strong 
lUTomntary  sense  of  the  uselessnegs  of  sympathy. 

Another  woeful  si^ht,  of  a  convict  strugghng  in  vain,  before  hia 
mooval  for  transportation,  to  kiss  his  chud  through  the  grated 
doorway  of  the  prison,  gave  rise  to  the  thoughts  by  which  thp 
wenes  of  book  9  are  intiK>duced. 

Mr.  Sedger  speaks  of  the  opening  of  a  njew  organ  in  the  ehapdit 
to  which  the  governor  invited  Idr.  Cooper,  and  adds  that  th^ 
"fively  interest  "  exhibited  by  the  latter  "  unmistakably  showed 
^  M  had  not  only  an  ear  but  a  strong  passion  for  mua^ic."  The. 
ch^l  adjoined  the  day  room  where  he  wrote.  To  this  were  due 
tbe  fine  passages  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  book,  npon^ 
the  "Sicilian  Mariners,"  the  "Evening  Hymn,'*^  and  the  "Old 
Sqdredth."    The  last-named  two  may  be  quoted  :— 

**  Hash !  'tia^  my  infamy's  quaint '  Erening .Qyian' — 
2^  mothen^s  ^vonrite,    Teaix,  ye  best  can  tall 
What  thongbts  the  heart's  deep  fountaina  over-brim^         j 
With  tenderness  when  that  loved  choral  swell^ed  by  LjOOglC 
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Its  potemoj  o*er  maM»rj  twiji.    A  kaall 
It  seems ;  and  yet  a  oarol,  sweeter  far 

Onian  mirth  oan  trolL    LiTet  in  its  train  a  speU 
Which  shows  the  grave  that  dear,  brave  face  doth  mar, 
Bat  erer  shields  that  heart  from  the  oppressor's  war, 
"  Fark !  'tis  the  grand  *  Old  Hundredth*  that  now  peals 

Its  solemn  glory  through  the  trancM  soul! 
That  matohleae  marshalry  of  chords  reveals, 

Luther !  thy  freebom  majesty — they  roll 

So  boldly,  gravely  fall — ^tnat  man's  control. 
We  feel,  bete  not  the  tbewed  mind  upgrown 

Whioh  germs  soeh  thought-sounds,    l^nrm  ye  ne  a  tbrall  ? 
How,  then,  upwakea  tiia  Saxon  with  oaoh  tone 
Within  ne  ?    Nay,  I  feel  true  freedom  atiU  my  own." 

Belaxation  from  the  intense  labour  of  this  prison  rhyme  irai 
found  in  the  composition  of  the  sketches  which  afterwardis  formed 
the  bulk  of  '*  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances."  A  small  work 
on  Hebrew  (which  was  never  published),  and  part  of  "  Captain 
Cobler,"  an  historical  romance  of  much  power  and  interest,  were 
also  written  during  the  indostrioos  two  years  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
imprisonment. 

J^OT  was  the  Chartist  forgetM,  amid  the  poet's  meditations, 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  was  *'  in  bonds."  His  friends,  too,  were 
not  wholly  forgetM  of  him,  and  occasionally  sent  him  a  little  help, 
upon  which  he  was  dependent,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  meana  of 
providing  fire  in  his  cold  prison,  and  other  small  but  necessary 
comforts. 

He  left  his  Leicester  business  in  charge,  for  Mrs.  Cooper,  of  a 
Youne  man  to  whom,  as  a  friend  of  the  Cnarter  and  the  people,  he 
had  for  some  months  ^ven  board,  lodging,  and  money  for  his 
journeys.  This  generosity  was  repaid  by  dishonesty  ana  ingrati- 
tude;  out  its  object  defended  himself  on  the  mround  that  he  "  could 
not  act  otherwise  than  permitted  him  by  the  constitution  giyen 
him  by  his  Maker."  As  such  a  "  creature  of  circumstances,"  he 
inyolyed  the  business  in  ruin ;  so  that  Mrs.  Cooper  was  now  also 
left  without  the  means  of  maintenance,  and  had  to  go  into  Lincoln- 
shire to  her  relatiyes. 

The  jealousy  of  Feawis  O'Connor  led  him  to  imagine  that  the 
Stafford  prisoner  would  be  his  enemy  when  released ;  and  this  led 
O'Connor  to  stop  a  subscription  for  the  prisoner's  relief,  which 
(»dled  forth  the  "  Letter  to  the  Leicester  Chartists,'*  avowing  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  Charter,  and  confirmed  opposition  to  the 
proposal  for  union  with  the  middle  class  association,  to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a  friend  whom  Mr.  Cooper 
had  known  in  London,  he  must  have  left  the  piison  in  rags.  But 
clothes  were,  however,  provided  for  him ;  and  when  his  term  of 
imprisonment  ended,  on  the  4th  May,  1845,  Mr.  Cooper  speedily 
proceeded  to  London  with  his  manuscripts,  oiUy  at  first  to  enoovater 
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^  QfQal  diffieoltiM  with  pabUsfaen.  He  there  met  with  O'Connor, 
who  apologised  for  his  attacks  in  the  Northern  Star,  and  on  the 
"Prngatory"  MS.  being  casnally  mentioned  during  the  ensuing 
eonyenation,  promised  to  take  the  responsibility  of  printing  it» 

Shortly  after  his  release  the  poet,  from  sheer  gratitude,  waited 
vpon  Mr.  Doneombe,  by  whom  ne  was  received  with  much  kind- 
DMS,  and  also  introduced  to  Mr,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P.  (author 
<^  tbe  "Berolutiomuy  Bpiok,"  noyelist,  and  ConserratiTe  leader), 
who  recommended  him— in  rain,  however— to  the  publishers  Moxon 
tnd  Col  bom.  Mr.  John  Forster,  historian,  and  author  of  the 
"Lifeof  Goldamitb,"  to  whom  Mr.  Cooper  was  introduced,  through 
Mr.  Disraeli,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  referred  him  to  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall ;  but  they  wished,  as  d^  Mr.  Forster,  to  have  the  words, 
"the  Chartist,"  removed  from  the  title-page  of  the  poem.  To  this 
the  author  would  not  consent,  Disraeli  thus  sustaining  him  in  the 
Tefasal:  "Dont  let  any  one  persuade  you  to  take  that  off."  The 
influence  of  Douglas  cferrold  at  last  secured  Mr.  Jeremiah  How's 
consent  to  undertake  the  issue  of  the  work ;  but,  as  How  failed 
loon  afterwards,  the  author  did  not  realize  one  shilling  by  the  first 
efition  of  the  "Purgatory." 

This  appeared  in  November,  1845,  bearing  the  words,  ''By 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist,"  proudly  upon  its  front.  It  soon 
met  with  a  hearty  reception,  the  way  for  which  was  prepared  by  a 
gfflerous  review,  attributed  to  Dr.  Croly,  in  a  Conservative  paper* 
the  Britannia.^  The  JBclectic  Review,  then  a  powerful  Noncon- 
fonnist  organ  (in  an  article  written  by  William  Howitt),  and  other 
critical  periodicals,  followed  with  appreciative  and  laudatory  notices. 
The  first  issue,  of  600  copies,  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  work  was 
afterwards  brought  out  oy  Watson  in  a  cheaper  £orm. 

The  idea  of  Uie  poem  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  was 
voiked  out  in  an*  extraordinary  manner.  It  was  to  represent  the 
unls  of  suicides  in  the  future  state  of  being;  or  rather,  in  the 
tmiaition  realm  of  purgatory,  where  they  are  alternately  subject 
to  intervals  of  punishment  and  respite,  in  grades  or  positions 
Bering  according  to  their  rank  or  character  or  aims  on  earth. 
Ihe  reader  is  introduced,  in  the  various  books  of  the  poem,  to 
roecessive  comj^ani^s  of  these,  met  together  under  different  circum- 
8tincc« — sometimes  in  places  or  vast  chambers,  of  styles  corre- 
sponding to  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  respective  groups. 
The  spirits  enter  into  high,  and  often  ^passionate  converse,  upon 
<^ie«tions  which  touch  the  future  ordermg  of  the  universe.  The 
theme  is  thus,  in  truth,  of  the  final  state  of  all  things ;  and  the 
poet  skilfully  unfolds,  without  sacrificing  the  historical  consistency 
of  his  dravnUis  persona,  all  doubts  which  had  perplexed  his  ow|i 
iool  respecting  the  ultimate  issue,  though  the  faith  of— 

M  One  £tt-<^  diriae  ereat, 
To  whieh  the  whole  creatiofi  moves," 

tt  aoWy  triomphaat  over  all.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  wlioI»  18  prefaced  by  a  ckdieatory  somie^  to  Tltoniru  i^hrlyfe, 
from  whom  Mr.  Cooper  has  receired  repeated  kindnesaee,  and  fbr 
whoae  works  he  has  often  expressed  the  highest  admiration. 

"TO  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
**  Bight  noble  ag^fellow,  whose  speech  and  thon^t 

Prodaim  thee  other  than  the  supple  throng 

Who  gUde  Life's  oustom-smooihed  path  along, — 
Prescription's  easy  slaves — strangers  to  doubt, 
Because  they  neyer  think !    A  lay  untaught 

I  offer  thee.    BeceiTe  the  humble  song, 

A  tribute  of  the  feeble  to  the  strong 
Of  Inward  ken — ^for  that  the  theme  is  fraught 
With  dreams  of  reason^s  high  enfranehtsement. 

Bkiftrioas  SofaiUer^s  limner,  anto  thee 
Mind's  freedom  most  be  pfeotous— <ar  what  leat 

His  toQ  its  hght,  awl  what  flna  thine  P    Thalrse 
Of  aaol  with  qnennhhisB  seal  mast  0f«r  glow 
To  sprakl  the  freadoaa  whieh  thair  own  aouMbi  know/' 

Baeh  book  may  be  drrided  into  two  JMtfts :  one  introdnctosj, 
presenting  the  author's  own  thonghts,  fancies,  speculations,  said 
experienoes ;  the  other,  into  which  the  first  is  made  infcenionalj, 
yet  nstnrally,  to  mer^e,  however  remote  the  first  topia  may  appear, 
^ortrafys  a  distinct  rision  of  the  suicides  —  not,  however,  as  the 
tttie  might  be  suppjosed  to  indicate— not  writhing^nnder  purgatorid 
disciidine,  but  during  their  times  of  respite  and  in  the  bliaa  of  their 
finad  freedom.  In  these  second  parts,  of  course,  the  main  interest 
of  the  poem  lies,  though  a  deep  mterest  and  value  attachea  to  ihe 
others. 

It  has  been  said,  by  a  not  unfViendly  critic,  and  the  aasertioB 
has  been  copied  by  a  subseouent  compiler,  that  the  true  poetacy  of 
the  work  is  found  only  in  the  prefatory  portions  of  its  respective 
parts.  Bnt  fhis  is  to  limit  the  poet's  mission  to  the  simple  expe- 
rience and  expression  of  feeling ;  in  short,  merely  to  tender-heitft- 
edness ;  and  to  overiook  the  possibility  of  his  possession  and  uae  of 
superlative  intellectual  power  and  insight,  ana  what  may  be  called 
the  reidiEing  imagination,  by  whidi  he  thrown  himself  into  and 
vivi^  r^Kroduces  the  soenea  and  c^raeters  ef  past  or  present, 
and,  men^g  his  own  personality  in  that  of  his  actors,  speaks  with 
their  thoughts  and  passions,  purposes  and  aspirations,  so  Ihatikef 
five  and  move  upon  nis  page9,  self-revealing ;  and  his  work  beeome^ 
not  only  a  **  thing  of  beauty  *^  to  the  taste  and  heart,  but  a  *'  joy  fbr 
ever"  to  the  mind.  In  nothing  has  Mr.  Cooper's  strength  been  so 
fUly  shown,  nor  his  possession  of  the  poet's  ima^ative  genius  so 
completely  established,  as  in  the  passages  desenptive  of  the  hallt 
of  ms  purgatory,  the  joumeyings  of  his  suicides,  and  their  lofty 
and  impassioned  apeaeii* 

All  the  suicides  have  beeome,  of  ooufse,  c«nttmp«rariee  in  their 
world  of  penance.  They  speak  together  as  such — as  eonveiaant 
with  the  same  facts,  fully  knowing  each  other's  history,  and  retaining 


no  tnces  of  die  mere  aeeideats  of  their  age,  country,  or  edaoadon, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  hare  left  their  impress  apon  memorj, 
character,  and  mental  habitudes. 

Nothing  is  more  wonderfol  about  the  book  than  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  author's  mind  has  formed  a  distinct  conception  of  each 
spirit,  congruous  with  its  known  history,  yet  sooh  that  each^  by  its 
own  thought  and  language,  creates  a  distinct  impzession  of  mdi- 
riduality.  There  is  no  repetition  of  manner  or  substaaoet  aldiough 
at  least  sixty-two  separate  pertonag6»-Tall  known  or  supposititious 
suicides^  firon  aU  ages  and  all  countries — toke  port  in  the  rarious 
oonrersations.  Many  other  snieides  are  deeuribea  or  characterized; 
these  sixty  have  eadb  a  distinct  share  in  the  inteileetuid  action  of 
the  poem.  They  are  drawn  from  WHVwsalhistorT — British^  French, 
Boman,  Greek,  Hindoe,  Mejoean,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  Assyrian, — 
and  so  multifarious  must  haye  been  the  mere  reading  necessary 
for  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  names  and  histories  of  bo  many 
politicians,  rulers,^  poeto,  philosophers,  soldiers,  philanthropists, 
rerc^tionists,  patriots,  and  priyate  citizens,  as  speak  or  a»  spoken 
of  therein,  that  the  expression  of  one  reyiewer  is  seeu  to  be  smiply 
just,  that  " tibe '  Puraatory  of  Suicides'  is  inoompanbly  the  most 
leaiiied  poem  in  our  uteraiore  since  the '  Paradise  Lost. 

One  farther  remark  must  be  made  before  we  pass  on  to  sketch 
its  outline  more  fully — that  Mr.  Cooper's  '*  Purgatory,"  as  «  piece  of 
imaginsitiye  sorefaitecturey  stands,  along  with  i£t  sublime  Miltonic 
"  Pandemonium,"  the  grand,  shadowy  "  Hall  of  Eblis,"  and  the 
"Inferno"  and  "Purgatorio"  of  the  g^eat  Italian  epic,  akin  to, 
yet  separate  from  all,  in  its  own  original  conception;  imitated 
from  none,  worthy  almost  of  any.  The  author  had  not  read,  either 
in  a  translation  or  in  the  original,  the  wondrons  oomedia  of  the 
"imgfktv  Florentine  ^  when  his  own  poem  was  written. 

The  first  book  opens  with  a  rendering  in  forceful  yerse  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  words  to  the  Staffordshire  o<^iers,  which  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  with  the  commencement  of  the  original  blank  yerse, 
sad  also  with  the  conclusion  of  the  completed  work.  With  the 
flsimating  principle  of  all  his  Chartism — that  the  Many  must  ceasv 
tkeif  vdbjeetion  to  the  Few— 4he  poem  begins  and  ends. 

"  Slsyei,  toil  no  more !    Why  delre  and  moil  and  pine 

To  glut  the  tyrant  fon^n  of  yonr  chain  P 
Slaree,  toil  no  more !    Up,  from  the  midnight  miua^ 

Summon  your  iwarthy  thooaaodt  to  the  plain; 

Beneath  the  bright  tun  marshalled,  swell  tha  atrata 
Of  Uherty,  and  while  the  lordlings  riew 

Your  banded  hosts,  with  striokgn  heart  and  brain. 
Shout,  as  one  man, '  Toil  we  no  more  renew 
Until  the  Many  cease  their  slavery  to  the  Few  1 ' 
**  <  We'U  cronoh  and  toil  and  weaye  no  more  to  weep  !* 

Exclaim  yonr  brothers  from  the  weary  loem : 
Yea,  now  they  swear,  with  one  resolye^  dread,  deep,  r-^^^i^ 

•  We'll  toU  no  more  to  win  a  panptr'a  doom  I  ^^^  ^^  ^OOgie 
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And,  while  the  miUiona  twear,  fell  famuie'^  ^oon 
Spreads  from  their  haggard  faces  like  a  cloud 

Big  with  the  fear  and  darkness  of  the  tomh. 
How,  'neath  its  terrors,  are  its  tyrants  bowed ! 
SlaTes,  toil  no  more— to  starre !    Go  forth  and  tame  the  Proud! 

*  *And  whj  not  tame  them  all  ?    Of  more  than  clay 

Do  ^our  high  lords  proclaim  themselTesF    Of  Uood 

Illnstnoas  boast  thej  ?  or  thai  reaion*t  mj 
Beams  from  the  brows  of  Bollo'a  robber  brood 
More  brightlj  than  from  yours  P    Let  them  make  good 

Their  Taunt  of  nobleness— or  now  oonliss 
The  majesty  of  AlIi  !    Baase  ye  Uie  foud^— 

Not,  like  their  sires,  to  murder  and  possess; 

But  for  unbounded  power  to  gladden  and  to  bkssb 

"  For  that  I  boldly  spake  these  words  of  truth ; 

And  the  starred  multitude — ^to  fury  wrought 
Bj  sense  of  injury,  and  roid  of  ruth — 

Bushed  forth  to  deeds  of  recklessness,  but  nought 

Aohiered  of  freedom,  since  nor  pdan  nor  thought 
Their  might  directed  ;  for  this  treason  foul 

'Gainst  eril  tyrants,  I  was  hither  brought 
A  captive — *mid  the  vain,  derisive  howl 
Of  some  who  thought  the  iron  now  should  pierce  my  souL 

**  Let  them  howl  on !    Their  note,  perchance,  may  change  : 

The  earthquake  oft  is  presaged  by  dull  rest : 
Kings  may,  to-raorrow,  feel  its  heavings  strange ! 

For  my  lorn  dove,  who  droopeth  in  her  nest, 

I  mourn  in  tenderness ;  but  to  this  breast 
Again  to  clasp  my  meek  one  I  confide 

With  fervid  trustfuhaess !     Still  self-poseest. 
Since  truth  shall  one  day  triumph — let  betide 
What  may,  within  these  bars  in  patienoe  I  can  bide^" 

He  dreams  of  eyil  apparently  triumphant  in  what  should  be  **  the 
imiyerse  of  good,"  and  asks  despairingly  if  life  is  worth  haying  ia 
the  face  of  such  a  fact :  is  not  he  wisest  who  *'  ends,  self-drugged, 
hig  mortal  miseries  P  "    He  strives  to  quell  these  questioning^s — 

"By  imaging  that  joy  all-elevate 
Which  through  earth's  universal  heart  shall  swell 
When  over  land  and  sea  hath  rung  Oppression's  kneU." 

Sleep  eomee  at  last,  and,  binding  his  limbs,  giyes  lifb  and  being 
to  his  thoughts ;  and  so  the  true  action  of  the  book  commences  :— 

**  Methonght  I  voyaged  in  the  bark  of  l>eath, 
HimsMf  the  helmsman— on  a  sky  less  sea. 
Where  none  of  all  his  passengers  drew  breath,    , 
Yet  each,  instinct  with  strange  vitality,        g^^ 
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OlaMd  lipom  his  ghaatij  ejebaUs  ttpon  me, 
And  then  upon  ihf^  pilot,  who  upheld 

One  chill  and  fleshless  hand  to  witheringly 
That,  while  around  his  boat  the  hoarse  wares  swelled. 
It  aeeraed  as  if  their  rage  that  solemn  signal  quelled. 

"I  Imow  not  how  these  mariners  I  saw : 

No  light  made  Tisible  the  grisly  crew : 
It  seemed  a  Tislon  of  the  soul — by  law 

Of  corp'ral  sense  unfettered,  and  more  true 

Than  UTing  things  rerealed  to  mortal  Tiew ; 
Kor  can  earth's  Babel-syMables  unfold 

Aught  that  can  shadow  forth  the  mystic  hue 
Of  myriad  creatures,  or  their  monstrous  mould. 
Which  thwart  that  dismal  sea  their  hideous  hugeness  rolled.*'  * 

When  the  Toyagers  landed,  they — 

"  Took  with  an  air  of  stem  resolre  their  way 
Into  a  gloomy  land,  where  startling  vbions  lay,*' 

and  the  pK>et  weirdly  and  yividly  depictures  the  terrors  of  the  road. 
The  spirits  at  length  enter  a  cavern's  mouth,  and  past  through  a 
lofty  and  majestic  subterranean  aisle  until  they  are  obligea  to 
separate,  each  to  its  appointed  place  of  expiatory  and  redemptire 
discipline.  But  the  dreamer  is  exempt  from  this  compulsion,  and 
pms,  by  some  mystic  influence  or  intuition,  whatever  knowledge 
he  desires: — 

**  Contcioas  of  this  her  high  prerogative. 
The  soul  for  mystic  travel  girt  her  thews ; " 

and,  conceiving  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Buicides  under  penance, 
thinks  first  of  the  kings  and  rulers  who  are  numbered  with  them : — 

^  When  lo ! — as  if  these  new  imaginings 
Flowed  from  the  soul  with  arohitectural  power^" 

a  regid  hall,  filled  with  thrones  of  ornate  and  wonderful  design, 
and  supported  by  colossal  shapes  of  mysterious  significance,  at 
ones  ftppears.  The  ocoapants  ore  known  bj  the  same  unearthly 
sense :  oardanapalus,  the  Assyrian ;  Chow-Sm,  Emperor  of  China, 
more  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  Cambysea, 
Naxiplius,  iEgeus,  Saul,  Ajax-Telamon,  Codrus,  Ljoargos,  Cha- 

*  After  reading  stansas  so  truly  Dantean  in  character  as  the  foregoing, 
the  reader  is  compelled  to  ask,  with  wonder,  by  what  will  of  judgment-- 
pradentiid  or  otherwise— the  '*  Apollo"  who  holds  the  **  bright  scroU  "  upon 
which  the  ** count**  of  our  ** mighty  poets'*  is  inacribed»  according  to 
Chambers'  ^  EnoyclopflBdia  of  Endish  Literature^*'  chose  a  juvenile  fragment 
of  little  value  from  the  **  Baron's  lule  lE'east "  as  the  best  pzpof  and  rillas* 
tmtion  of  Mr.  Cooper's  genius.  Digitized  by  LjOOg le 
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rondas,  Appins,  Antony*  Nero,  Otbo,  Maxtmim,    Mitliridatefl, 
Sisygambis,  Cleopatra,^oadicea,  and  manj  others,  aire  seen  and 

**  Bat  now  mj  trance 
Teemed  wilh  more  wonder ;  for,  enrapt,  I  learned 
Theee  spirits*  thoughts :  no  yooal  resonance 
There  was :  yet  som  to  soul  made  mystic  utterance." 

Sardanapalus  ia  heard  first ;  and,  addressing  himself  toXyeorgni, 
who  had  predicted  the  triumph  of  democracy,  upholds  the  perma- 
nence of  Kingship  and  popular  submission,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  right  of  the  kings  themselves.  He  is  followed  by  the  Chinese 
monarch,  who  supports  the  same  thesis,  but  upon  the  widely 
differing  principle  of  their  necessity  as  guides  and  ijnthaia  to  tl^ 
peoples.  He  pictures  the  submission  and  contentment  of  his 
countrymen: — 

**  Gbaian,  behold,  firom  China's  terraced  mountains, 

Meek,  peaceful  myriads  to  the  yalleys  wend. 
And  with  their  brethren  by  the  silver  fountains 

Beclining,  to  some  hoary  teacher  lend 

Enraptured  audience,  while  his  lips  commend 
The  lessons  of  the  erer-honoured  seer 

Whose  wkdom*8  lustre  doth  as  far  transcend 
The  gUmmerinff  lights  your  westerlings  refere. 
As  doth  the  orient  sun  outvie  each  smaller  sphere." 


Then  Antony  scornfully  repudiates  the  theories  of  botk, 
pre-eminence  of  power,  not  upon  *'  long  descent,"  or  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  nations  from  the  calamity  of  change,  but  upon  innate 
strength,  bestowed  hj  nature  expressly  for  the  overthrow  of  outworn 
systems.    Nero  denies  the  boasts  of  Antony— 

^  That  thrones  to  thy  stout  valour  owe  huge  debt, — 
He  spake,  casting  around  a  withering  smile ; 
Is  true  as  that  Aou  wert  an  anchoret ! 
Hero  of  Actiam!— Teelal  of  the  Nile!  "— 

asMvts  thai  the  line  of  the  Csssars  were  "  Fate's  true  darlings," 
and  denovnees  the  weak  rulers  under  whom  Home  dectined  an^ 
felL  Maximiaa  repliea ;  smd  so  the  wordj  warfare  goes  en,  until 
it  becomes  a  meie  babblement  between  the  mutiudly  moeomog 
Bomaos. 
Xhen  Mithridates  riaes,-^ 

**  Hurling  a  tlm>ne  of  intelleotoal  mieht 
Among  their  cowering  soeptres,'*-- 


andiuBJMte  pMsenee  stills  ike  tumult.  He  requires  cff  Lfeuigai 
the  gMHmds  of  his  starring  prophecies,  asking  what  he  could  know 
ikat  they  knew  not.  ^eurgus  answers,  claiming  for  **l^fjb, 
hamanity**  preeedenoe  of  all  pomps,  and  averring  that  it  was 
gradually  casting  off  the  bonds  of  mystery  and  fear  throughout 
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the  world,  and  awakening  to  spiritual  conBcioiiBness  and  s«lf- 
eontrol. 

As  he  closes,  the  splendours  of  the  hi^h  dome  and  its  many 
thrones  grow  pale, — sign  that  another  respite  from  penance  closes, 
and  that  all  must  have  the  snicide's  panishment  acresh ;  but  the 
great  Spartan  cannot  close  without  appealing  to  the  unquenchable 
hope  which  each  one  cherishes  of  final  deliyeranoe  from  this  woe, 
as  an  argument  for  mind's  uniyeraal  enfranchisement  and  ennoble- 
ment   Aad  yet  the  oontrary  possibility  again  wages  itself, — 

**  The  future  may  attest  at  the  stained  past  hath  sealed." 

So  the  dream  £ades,  and  the  first  book  of  the  poem  ends. 

Empedocles,  Cleombrotus,  and  Calanns  the  Indian,  form  a  group 
of  suicide  enthusiasts,  to  whom,  in  the  second  book — introduced  by 
a  magnificent  address  to  the  lyre  of  the  poef  s  fatherliuid,  and 
to  the  great  spirits  of  the  past  who  haye  struck  its  chords^the 
dreamer's  soul  is  conducted  oy  the  shade  of  Milton. 

It  was  originally  the  author's  intention  to  prefix  to  each  book  a 
Bonnet  inscribed  to  some  liying  author ;  but  only  three  appear  to 
hate  been  written,  and  they  haye  not  hitherto  been  printed.  That 
inte&ded  for  the  third  book  was  addressed  to  Thomas  Moore : — 

"TO  THOMAS  MOOaE. 

"  Friend  of  Hope's  bard,  and  of  immortal  Childe ! 
Fired  by  their  strains  of  Freedom  and  thine  own 
In  jouth  I  waa ;  and,  though  a  thrall  unkiown, 

I  dare  to  offer  thee  a  harping  wild 

Of  dongeon-dreams  wherein  the  ghost  defiled 
I  saw  of  him  who  sold  thy  coimtry,  Bon 
His  race  hath  been  full  long,  and  some  may  shun 

GDhe  Terse  serere,  bj  softer  laj  beguiled — 
Or  deeming  it  unholy  thus  to  doom 

The  solemn  dead.    But  while  Hibemia  bleeds, 
While  millions  justly  curse  him  in  the  tomb— 

Millions  made  brmdless  by  his  guilty  deeds, 
Thou  who  wert  bold  to  awe  the  minion's  king. 
Wilt  list  me  strike  my  rude  but  truthful  string  I" 

Hie  traitor-suicides,  Judas  and  Oastlereagh,  are  in  this  section 
rerealed  in  endless  counter-accusation. 

In  the  fourth  book  poet-suicides  appear— Chatterton,  Sappho, 
Lucretius,  and  Lucan — and  discuss  the  great  theme,  What  unllbe  f 
To  it  was  prefixed  a  sonnet  to  his  early  playmate  and  companion, 
Thomas  Miller  :♦— 

*  Enfoneously  stated  (efaap.  i.,  p.  21S)  to  hare  been/o«r  years  Cooper^s 
junior.  It  should  haye  been  two  years  only.  3%eir  acquaintance  began 
when  Cooper  was  six  years  old,  aad  Miller  only  four,  and  in  petticoats. 
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«*T0  THOMAS  MILLSB. 

"  Thy  Terj  name  brings  back  our  childhood's  flowers, 

Lindiey's  lored  iroods,  fair  Trent,  hill,  rale,  and  mead. 
Where  we  did  wend,  and  I  my  learned  rede 

Uttered  in  thy  light  ears, — while  thou  the  hours 

Wonldst  laugh  away — wasting  thy  gem*bright  powers, 
I  rueful  thouffht !    Ah !  little  skilled  to  read 
Thy  mind's  duped  book  I  was !    Thy  thought  did  feed 

On  nature's  riches,  as  the  bee  devours 
AU  sweets,  with  taste  fisntastically  free, 

Uf^Ting  swift  the  precious  load.    These  years 
The  world  the  produce  of  those  hours  from  thee 

Hath  had.     Thy  friend,  the  laggard,  late  appears ! 
If  poor  deliffht  in  thee  mj  rhymes  awake. 
Smile  on  them,  playmate,  for  dear  childhood's  sake." 

The  introdaction  to  the  sixth  book  has  special  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  inner  history  of  ita  writer  and  the  character  of 
his  temporary  scepticism ;  and  we  must  afterwards  return  to  it. 
AlS,  after  much  thought  and  speculation  on  the  co-existence  of  good 
and  eyil,  the  prisoner  slept,  the  rey^al  hall  and  kingly  forms  of  the 
first  night  ot  yision  reappear;  but  with  Demosthenes  and  The- 
mistocles,  Diseus.,  Zeno  the  Stoic,  Marcus  Curtius,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  Caius  Gracchus.  Photius,  Hannibal,  Achitc»phel,  £leaiar 
the  Maccabee,  Eazis,  and  others,  added  to  the  majestic  company. 

The  next  diybion  of  the  *'  Purgatory  "  begins  with  an  apostrophe 
to  London,  to  the  Queen,  and  to  England,  vnd  then  reveals  a  group 
of  sluggish,  cowardly,  and  sensual  souls — some  still  dinging  to  their 
Epicurean  preferences,  but  others  dimly  showing  capacities  and 
hopes  for  a  better  future.  Bobert  le  Diable  brings  to  them— 
Sophronius  Tigellinus,  Petronius,  Apioius,  Mordaunt,  Lumley, 
Yatel,  and  YiUeneuye— an  inyitation  to  rise  from  their  sloth  and 
ioin  an  assembly  of  "  sages  and  bards  and  princely  spirits,"  who— 

"Yearn 
To  kindle  in  your  essences  benighted 
The  fire  of  faith  with  which  they  inly  bum." 

Apicius  and  Sophronius  treat  his  message  with  contempt ;  but  the 
remainder  oast  off  their  lethargy,  and,  with  multitudes  unnamed, 
rejoice  in  awakening  life,  and  follow  the  Norman  to  a  nobler 
d^tiny. 

Book  eight  opens  with  the  lines  already  ouoted  upon  the  tunes 
"  Old  Hundredth"  and  "  Eyening  Hymn.  The  thought  so  aroused 
leads  on  to  wonderment  as  to  the  form  of  society  and  manhood  in 
the  coming  ages  :— 

**  O  that  some  dream 
Would  yisit  me,  reyealing  humankind 
As  the  £ur  future  shall  disooyer  them —         C^r^r^n]o 
Living  as  they  ihsll  live  on  this  loved  oe^ii%WF^8^^ 
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**  What  Howard,  when  the  dungeon  is  forgot ; 

What  Montague,  when  no  man's  blood  it  shed ; 
What  Hale,  when  justice  can  no  more  be  bought ; 

What  Bernard  Gilpin,  when  no  poor  lock  bread  5 

What  Oartwright,  when  no  tyrants  on  them  tread ; 
What  Clsrkson,  when  the  world  hath  not  a  slave ; 

What  Owen,  when  free  thought  awakes  no  dread  ; 
What  Mathew,  when  there  is  no  sot  to  save ; 
What  Mek  shall  grace  our  isles,  when  wrong  hath  found  its  grave  ?" 

M.  de  Pootalba,  Atlicus,  Menedemus,  VibiuB  Viriua,  and  Varus, 
are  the  figures  here ;  but  the  realm  in  which  they  appear  is  like- 
wise tenanted  by  other  suicides  of  sorrow,  and  whole  companies 
and  nations  who  sought  voluntary  death  to  escape  oppression — like 
the  "stern  giant  Cimbri,"  and  the  Jews  at  "old  cathedralled 
York." 

Book  nine  was  inscribed  to  Miss  Martineau,  in  these  unpublished 
Hnes, — 


'<T0  HABBIET  MABTINEAU. 

^  Lady,  a  stranger  unto  thee  would  give 

The  lowly  tribute  cf  a  prison  rhyme. 

For  that  thy  high  example,  in  our  time 
Of  ierrile  soittidness,  doth  hope  rsrive 
Though  true  nobility  hath  ceased  to  live 

In  men  of  mind,  who  deem  it  is  no  crime 

With  pensioned  pelf  from  tyrants  to  beslime 
Their  pumt — yet,  shall  thy  sex  restorative 
Influence  exert — our  stem  old  English  boast 

Of  independence  to  make  once  more  bright — 
And,  in  our  land,  the  spectacle  august 

<  Create  of  Gbniua  spuming  gifts  by  Bight 
TTnsanctioned — by  usurping  Power  bestowed  j — 
Ghreat  thefts  from  the  unfrtmohised  toihng  crowd." 

It  (mens  with  the  painfril  scene  of  the  felon  and  his  child  before 
alhidea  to,  and  the  nsion  is  of  female  self-destroyers,  who  appear 
trooping  with  joy  to  hear  the  end  of  punishment  prodaimed,  and 
the  poet  recognises  Portia  and  Arria,  the  wife  of  Asdrubal  the 
Carthaginian,  Sophronia  and  Baruna.  These  talk  together  with 
sisterly  affection  and  sympathetic  triumph  over  the  speedy  termi- 
QStkm  of  eril  for  them  on  earth. 

The  last  book  commences  with  some  noble  lines  to  Liberty,  and 
praises  of  its  great  upholders,  and  a  denunciation  of  contemporary 
]&en,  among  wnom  "Harry"  Brougham,  "Harlequin-Demosthenes," 
u  Uie  author  of  the  new  poor-law — against  which  much  of  the 
CWiift  agitation  was  directed — comes  in  for  especially  severe 
rebuke.  Besolves  for  continued  faithfulness  to  the/^^ause  a£  the 
poor  and  down-trodden  are  recorded ;—  "^  "^ ''  ^TTOgre 

1870.  L 
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**  Here  then,  O  holiest  Liberty  I  mj  heart 

I  lay  upon  thine  altAr^ondismajed, 
Unswerring,  untubdued :  the  after  part 

Of  life  it  aims  to  plaj  with  healthier  aid 

Of  wisdom — but  no  guiltier  thoughts  i^>braid : 
It  aaks  but  to  be  kept  m>m  mortal  stain 

Aa  free  aa  now :  let  oonsciousness  perrade 
Bach  pulse  through  life  that  still  by  gold  or  gain 
Unbought  it  beats ;  and  it  shall  shun  no  toil,  no  pain.'* 

Again  the  dream  retams,  but  now  it  is  ''gladsome,"  and  of 
"portents  beatifical."  The  snicidal  hosts,  delivered  from  evil- 
save  those  who  have  preferred  their  sensuality  and  sloth — ^meet  in 
the  great  chamber  of  the  kings— kings  no  more,  but  glorious  equals 
in  a  universal  and  happy  brotherhood.  The  rainbowed  roof  is  no 
longer  supported  by  the  toiling  Cyclopean  and  distorted  forms  who 
have  painmlly  upborne  it  hitherto.  Lycurgus  addresses  the  vast 
assemoly  in  praise  of  Unity,  Concord,  and  Truth,  and  then  gives 
place  to  Mithridates,  who  confesses  the  error  of  his  previous  scorn, 
and  pays  the  Spartan  seer  hig;h  tribnte  for  his  noble  and  now  amply 
fulfilled  forecastings  of  this  blissful  consummation.  Cato,  freed 
from  his  stem  haughtiness,  follows  Mithridatas: — 

**  'Tis,  then,  unto  the  Few,  the  tireless  Few, 
Who  through  all  ages  and  in  every  clime 
Pursued  the  Good,  our  gratitude  is  due  ;** 

and  to  him  succeed  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  Clitomachns,  Metrodefl, 
Lucretius,  Atticos,  and  many  others,  until  the  scene  closes  with 
one  triumphant  and  united  chant,  in  which  the  unfettered  soola 
celebrate  the  advent  of  Eternal  Peace  and  Blessedness,  while  the 
dreamer  awakes  to  the  realities  of  his  dungeon, — 

*'  Thence,  to  ponder  when  would  come 
The  day  that  Goodness  shall  the  earth  renew. 

And  Truth's  youag  light  disperse  old  Error's  gloom — 
When  Love  ahall  Hi^  and  Meekness  Pride  subdue, 
And  when  the  Many  cease  their  slavery  to  the  Few  !** 

w.  w. 
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On  the  Revival  qf  Philosophy  at  Cambridge. 
By  C.  M.  iNaLEBY,  M.A.,  LL.D.  •  Cambridge :  J.  Hall  A  Son. 

A  few  brief  Semarlk*  on  Cambridge  University  and  College  M^fbmL, 
By  a  Mbmbbb  of  thb  Sbnatb.    London :  IJongman,  Greeft,  &  Co. 

Thb  "B«fleotion8  Hifitorical  and  Critical''  on  the  Beiriyal  of 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  laid  before  the  public  by  Dr.  Ingleby, 
Foreign  Secretary  to  tl^  Broyal  Society  of  Literatar«»  refer  to  the 
academical  ehangea  recently  introduced  at  the  alma  mater  of  the- 
anthor ;  and  the  "  Bemarka  "  concerning  "  the  Paat  and  Present 
Legialation "  to  which  the  university  and  colleges  of  Cambridge 
have  bfiea  subjected.  We  place  them  together  for  notice  on  accoutiti 
of  the  similarity  of  their  subject,  not  of  their  topic.  Each,  in, 
regard  to  its  own  theme,  is  of  interest,  for  there  cau,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  university  life  of  our  country  affects  the  whole  land  by 
affecting  a  large  proportion  of  the  minds  which  directly  or  indirectly 
move  or  teaoh,  influence  or  govern,  the  mass. 

Though  we  have  placed  Dr.  Ingleby's  book  first  on  our  list,  lyjk 
denoting  its  greater  congeniality  to  our  own  interes<t  in  Cms- 
bridge  as  a  place  of  education,  learning,  and  religion,  yet  we  shall 
lujf^oe  first  the  pamphlet  of  the  Member  of  the  Senate,  because  it 
coDcerDa  the  legal  conatituiion  and  the  formal  details  of  the  insti- 
tution mcve  than  the  manner  and  matter  o(  its  teaching,  and  the- 
infin^nce  it  eserts  through  that. 

It  ia  pleasant  to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  seuAte, 
that  "me  University  ai^d  Colleges  of  Cambridge  are  no  longer 
sobods  merely  for  tKe  education  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
cbuToh,  but  national  institutions"  (p.  5) ;  that  "the  Colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge are  not  private  boroughs*  nor  close  corporations,  but  public 
innAitotions,''  and  that  their  **  masters  and  fellows  are  neither  the 
owjQ^rs  aor  the  proprietors,  of  the  pproperty  they  adni^iiiustsr ; "  and 
may  therefore  "  oe  called  upon  bjv  the  Jegiala/tu^re  to  render  an  ac" 
o^nt  ol  Uie  pvf^^ty  ths^  hold  in  trust,  and  of  the  mimner  in 
which  the  r«7enuea  are  a^uitlly  distribute  "  (p.  6).  The  autjiu)r 
wopoaes  tbat  such  a  retiun  should  be  made  imperative  on  the 
OotQigaa  ^uoa  be  laid  befcvre  Parlifunent  e,very  year. 

flCi^  praotical  proposals  are  (X)  thai  the  viae^ch^nceUor  should  be 
relieved  of  book-keeping  detsAlSy  and  s^iould  be  superseded,  in  so  £sr 
as  ti#se«reeQiieetned»  b^  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  and  a 
buiaez ;  (^j  the  Sfbolition  c^f  the  ce^idcintiaji  qufvUfioation  of  members 
qf  ^  senete  in  ^^ins  Ibjr  ^he  c^u^i^oil  of  the  senate ;  (3)  that  the 
Hiltsean  Chri«^^  A4T0QMe  an4  ^  JSopmi^  Profisssorship  of 
Bevealcd  Religion  should  be  rjiiftftituted  and  m^de,  teAab^e.  ei^ier 
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by  Uj  or  olerioftl  men  of  aptitude,  mnd  that  the  incomes  of  tbe  pro- 
foMors  thonld  be  anffmentea  by  the  soms  arising  from  lapsed  scholar- 
•Kips ;  (4)  that  hea&  of  colleges  may  be  either  clerics  or  laics — can- 
didates being  prohibited  from  Toting  for  themsdves :  he  would  also 
extend  tiie  rote  for  the  mastership  to  all  who  hold  a  degree  higher 
than  that  of  B^.;  (5)  that  fellowshins  should  be  held  for  stated 
periods,  that  payments  should  inToive  the  performance  of  duty, 
that  the  creed-test  should  be  considerably  narrowed  in  its  operation 
by  making  fellowships  of  two  sorts— those  tenable  by  members  of 
the  Churen  of  England  alone,  secondly,  those  tenable  equally  by 
all  British  subjects :  after  this  he  would  open  the  rij^ht  of  tutor- 
ship to  all  fellows ;  (6)  that  scholarships  should  be  rcTised,  brought 
to  a  point  which  would  meet  necessities  and  not  augment  luxury, 
shortening  the  terms,  and  paying,  not  weekly,  but  terminally ;  (7) 
that  studies  and  teaching  should  be  extended :  an  entrance  exam- 
ination is  proposed  with  preparatory  classes,  and  fitness  for  practical 
testing  in  the  tutors  should  be  essential,  and  thus  means  would  be 
taken  to  make  the  teaching  efiectiye,  and  persons  would  be  pre- 
Tented  from  holding  terms  who  were  unqualified  to  deriye  benefit 
from  the  studies  pursued.  All  these  seem  aims  of  a  yery  desirable 
sort,  and  the  author  speaks  with  full  information,  aptness  of  refer- 
ence, and  eyident  Imowledge  of  Cambridge  requirements  and  the 
country's  desires ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  his  propo- 
sals were  carried  into  efiect,  they  would  materially  enhance  Cam- 
bridge in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and  much  conduce  to  the  im- 
proyement  of  tne  Uniyersity  and  its  Colleges. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Ingleby's  "  little  yolume,**  which  we  are  elad  to 
see  "  is  gratefully  inscribed  to  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  JliL.D., 
E.E.C.S.  Edin.,  author  of  *  The  8eoret>f  Hegel/  "  comes  in  fittin^y 
to  see  to  the  crowning  of  the  edifice.  We  haye  in  the  first  place  a 
"preface  "  setting  forth  the  object  of  the  book—"  to  trace  the  riae 
of^the  new  regime  [in  regard  to  phOosophy] ;  to  examine  into  its 
workings  and  results ;  and  to  make  suggestions  for  its  material  im- 
proywnent "  (p.  7).  Chap.  I.,  on  "  The  Monopoly  of  Mathematics," 
contains  an  interesting  and  suggestiye  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  great  controyersy,  Mathematics  v.  Philosophy,  which  haying 
begun  at  Oxford  about  1826,  affected  Cambridge  about  1833,  and 
manifested  itself  in  Edinburgh  in  1836,  a  controyersy  in  whieh  the 
eombatants  were  Adam  Sedgwick,  Wm.  Whewell.  Sir  Wm.  8. 
Hamilton,  J.  8.  Mill,  Augnstus  de  Morgan,  Sir  Wm.  E.  Hamil- 
ton, George  Boole,  Whatety,  &c.  A  yery  interesting  part  of  this 
chapter  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Ingleby  discusses  and  detects  the  flaws 
in  the  contributions  of  Whewell  and  of  Hamilton  alike,  and  hits  the 
blot  in  regard  te  the  reasoning  of  each. 

Chap.  II.  on  "  The  Eeoognition  of  Mental  and  Moral  Sd^ce,** 
shows  us  the  result  of  the  famous  polemic  on  mathematios  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  in  the  institution,  1851,  of  the  Monl 
Sciences  Tripos,  and  giyes  us  a  history  and  a  eritieii^  of  its  eoun^. 
■^^gress,  and  efficiency,  of  much  yalue.        Dig  zed  by  Google 
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Chap.  m.  famishes  a  very  aooorate  and  searching  orilioism  on 
"  The  choice  of  Examiners  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos."  He  says 
justly  that  **  the  proclirities  of  the  examiner  may  be  inferred  from 
the  character  of  his  examination  papers;"  and  maintains  that 
unless  the  papers  were  set  by  a  philosophical  student,  it  must  almost 
necessarilj  happen  ''that  tne  best  logician,  €u  iuek,  or  the  best 
metaphyBician,  as  such,  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  highest 
number  of  marks ;  '*  and  he  gives  good  reasons  for  urging  upon  the 
board  the  propriety  of  seeing  to  it,  lest  it  should  "  become  a  grare 
scandal,  throwing  discredit  on  the  whole  concern."  On  looking  at 
the  lists  of  examiners  from  1861  to  ]  869,  exclusire  of  tlie  Professors 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  finds  "that  not  one  of  them  sare  Mr.  Cope 
and  Mr.  Venn  is  Imown  to  fame  as  a  metaphysician  or  logician* 
though  all  are  men  of  yery  great  ability  in  other  respects." 

Chap.  lY.  deals  with  "  the  Selection  of  Text-books  and  Indica- 
tion of  the  Course  of  Study."  Here  the  author's  extensiye  and 
careM  reading  has  ample  space  for  displapr,  and  he  must  hare  ex- 
ercised severe  self-restraint  to  condense  his  observations  as  he  has 
done.  Every  remark  is  i>ertinent,  each  criticism  is  pointed  and 
keen,  but  brief.  The  entire  chapter  has  glimpes  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  prove  that  the  author  is  a  philosophieal  student 
of  wide  information  and  accurate  insight. 

Chap.  T.  is  on  "  The  Bxamination  Papers  of  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,"  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  chapter  of  all.  We 
shall  quote  a  few  sentences  here  and  there  from  the  work,  which 
will  prove  from  their  compact  clearness  that  Dr.  Ingleby  is  a  thinker 
and  a  scholar.    Sir  Wm.  S.  Hamilton  he  characterises  i 


**  Learned  beyond  all  his  eontemporariet,  boorishlv  ignorant  of  mathe* 
maticsy  he  ooneeived  a  hatred  of  mathwrniticiani  worthy  of  Goethe  (p.  11). 
He  had  nerer  tncceeded  ia  prevailing  upon  himself  to  go  through  the 
aeoeaaary  drudgery  of  composition  (not  to  insist  on  the  severe  toil  of 
rediategrationy  if  that  were  possible),  and  so  to  commit  himself  to  a  oom- 
» system  of  philosophy.  His  notes  on  Beid  were  then  and  still  remain 
jnentary  i  his  lectures  were  then  only  in  manuscript,  and  his  philo* 
[lical  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  upon  speeial  and 
Bulwrdinate  topics,  not  then  nor  sinoe  gathered  up  into  one  oonoatenaled 
scheme"  (p.  21). 

Of  Hant,  we  have  the  foUowing  among  other  appreciative  sen- 
tenees:— 

'<Kanf  s  Cfriiie  of  the  Pure  JHeoion  [is]  the  head  and  souroe  of  nil  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Philosophy,  [but]  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
Hume  in  order  to  appreciate  the  mitiatory  step  of  Kant.  .  .  There  is  but 
one  portal  to  modem  pldloeophy,  and  but  one  xey  to  ancient  philosophy  : 
that  portal  is  Eant,  and  that  key  is  furnished  by  the  greatest  outcome  of 
Kimrs  philosophy,  vis.,  Hegel.  Ko  other  philosophy  but  what  derives 
from  Eaat  explains  for  us  the  source  of  apodeiode  jitdgmenle.  dearly 
whaterer  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  may  do,  it  iefalee  if  it  deny  those 
Judgments,  it  is  uteUee  if  it  mil  to  account  for  them.  No  other  philosophy, 
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bnt  frhat  derires  firom  Ktnt,  ez|ilAiiui  Ibr  as  the  ntttm  of  vncondUiOMd 
obUffoHon,  .  .  .  WliAtdttfr  a  lytftom  of  nwrel  ptaUofloi^y  nii^  be»  it  it 
■ftn  iniquity  if  it  ignOM  vnooncHtioned  obligalioQ  t  H  it  sa  tmp^rfimue^  if 
it  fail  to  sjttematise  it.  .  .  The  ■tmple  €»ot  is,  Kant's  fbinDe  has  nerer 
hesn  excelled,  and  hb  tocpe  has  nerer  heen  enlarged  by  any  but  HsmL 
No  other  man's  hortMon  has  erer  reduced  Kant  to  %for9gr<mnd.  No  other 
•nthor  has  erer  swallowed  up  Kant,  and  reproduced  him  in  the  form  of 
new  tifsue.  .  .  Those  who  bare  struggled  with  Kant  may  with  advan- 
taire  attack  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling's  Secrtt  ^  Hegel^  2  vols.,  Longman  k  Co., 
1865,  which  contains  a  translation  of  the  Logio^  with  an  ample  commentary 
on  both  the  Quality  and  the  Quantity.  But  apart  from  Hegd,  that 
splendid  work  affords- the  only  trustworthy  t^nglish  commentary  on  Kant. 
For  (he  sake  of  the  third  and  fifth  chapters  idone,  The  Secret  of  Begel 
should  be  added  to  the  retised  list.  .  .  The  student  ought  most  desorty 
to  apprehend  the  synthetic  form  of  Kant's  work,  whiohis  devdoj>ed  in  tfaie 
order  of  nahire,  and  not  in  that  of  experience,  ».«.,  .^sthetie  bafove  Logic, 
Analytical  I>>gic  before  Dialectic ;  and  also  the  transoeudental  bdbre  the 
^pirical,  and  the  immanent  before  the  tnaisoendent." 

Here  is  a  wise,  learned,  and  judicious  explanatbn  of  one  ^tf^i 
cause  of  difficulty  in  translation,  especially  the  translation  of  pnilo- 
Bophical  works  :- 

"  A  Greek  or  Ckrman  word  Mid  its  EngUsh  synonym  may  be  compared, 
as  was  done  by  De  Qoincey,  to  two  intersecting  drcles,  the  common  area 
b«feg  the  exact  interpretation,  the  other  areas  containing  the  sources  «f 
misprision.  But  the  primaiy  and  derivatiye  meanings  of  a  word  in  the 
original  may  go  to  make  up  the  entire  extent  and  intent  which  it  atood  to 
coyer;  while  the  English  equivalent  not  only  excludes  some  of  these 
meaning?,  but  connotes  others  that  are  im^rtinent ;  and  in  the  stMameot 
<^  a  philosophical  system  exactitude  of  expression  is  the  sinou  non.** 

Here  is  a  good  remark  on  Majorities  v.  Minorities  :— 

"  There  must  always  ba  a  time  when  the  minority  of  that  world  are 
right,  and  the  majority  wrong.  It  is  always  so :  the  less  is  more  than  the 
greater,  before  the  greater  is  more  than  the  less  :  a  paradox  of  whidi  the 
history  of  science  affords  a  continual  series  of  examples  in  point.^ 

And  this  obBerration  dn  Pl^losophj^  is  good : — 

^*  Philosophy,  like  any  of  its  subordinate  sciences,  is  necessarify  h^ted 
in  the  past,  and  has  its  histoir  and  its  literature,  which  no  Mudent  can 
witli  impunity  neglect.  But  like  them,  philosophy  is  the  subject  of  an 
^  priori  organon,  and  the  one  business  of  the  philosopher  is  to  render 
it  perfect.  The  student,  who  is  to  become  a  plulosopher,  should  not  be 
tiraght  *to  -^alk  erer  with  reverted  eyes.* " 

tVe  mAy,  perhai)8,  just  notice  that  in  fepeAWng' t)f  Pifoftaswr  P. 
D.  Maurice,  Br.  Ingie1)v  seems  to  hare  a  sort  of  jealmiSy  tfcat 
Cambridge  was  oyerlooked  and  Oxford  snper-elcvated  by  %5b 
appointment.  We  believe  that  Professor  Maurice  kept  all  Isaa 
terms  at  Cambridge,  and  actualljr  «ot  a  first-class  in  Civil  t«W  in 
1826-7,  though  he  took  no  Cambridge  degree.    We^speaLon  good 

authority.  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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BIRlCmeHAM  DSBATING  SOCIETIES  NEABLY  A  OENIUBT 

AGO. 


OONTBOVXBST,  M  a  IlMailS  of  in- 
tflflectoal  caltixre,  as  well  as  a 
gynmastio  of  the  mind,  is  now  one 
of  the  recognised  agencies  of  the 
self-educator;  and  debating  societies 
exist  in  ahnost  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  land,  wherever  two  or 
throe  can  be  gathered  together  with 
intdleotoal  aspiration  and  a  desire 
to  indulge  in  active  thought.  They 
ire,  in  general,  quiet  unostentatious 
grcrwthlings,  springing  up  for  a 
lesson,  and  then,  their  special  end 
secompHshedy  passing  awaj  into 
forgetralnees — ^potent  while  thsj 
list,  but  liable  to  rapid  change  and 
decay,  as  change  works  among  their 
members  to  alter  their  tastes,  habits, 
or  cironmstanoes,  place  of  abode,  or 
employment.  Yet  the  historj  of 
Mum  debating  sooietieB  might  have 
possessed  much  interest  in  tracing 
the  career  of  many  a  promising 
youth  and  prosperous  thinker.  It 
II  not  pleasant  that  thej  should  not 
only  pass  away  themselves,  but  that 
their  memory  perishes  too.  Of  how 
much  interest  records  of  such  in- 
stitutions may  be,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  our  readers  a 
specimen  in  the  following  quotations 
mn  **  A  Oentury  of  Birmingham 
life" — a  book  of  quite  an  original 
character,  and  of  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting nature,  compiled  and 
edited  by  John  AHred  Langford, 
LL.D.  In 2 vols.  London:  Simpkin, 
Vsnhan,  &  Co.:— 

"  Debating  societies  must  be  oon- 
•idered  as  educational  institutions. 
They  make  men  read  and  think,  and 
ioy  society  which  accomplishes 
these  two  important  results  must 
exerdie  a  considerable  influeooe  on 


the  mental  character.  In  the  year 
1774  Birmingham  produced  two  of 
these  societies;  the  Free  Debating 
Society,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Robin  Hood  Free  De- 
bating  Sooielrfr,  and  The  Amicable 
Debating  Society.  The  first  met  at 
a  public-house,  called  the  Bed  Lion, 
and  a  bit  of  more  curious  reading 
than  the  record  of  their  doings  and 
the  questions  which  they  discussed, 
which  are  regularly  advertised  for 
some  months,  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  There  is  no  account  of  tho 
formation  of  the  Bobin  Hood 
Society,  but  we  think  the  first  notice 
we  find  of  it  indicates  that  the 
meeting  reported  was  the  first  which 
was  held  for  actual  discussion.  It 
appeared  in  April : — 

**  *  Birmingham,  April  4, 1774.— 
The  Free  Debating  Society  will  meet 
next  Friday  Evening,  in  Sam.  Wio- 
kins's  Long  Room,  at  the  Red  Lion 
Inn,  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions, viz. 

**  *  1.  Can  a  Juryman,  consistently 
with  his  Oath,  find  a  prisoner  guilty 
without  a  proof  Positive  ? 

"*2.  Whether  the  Practice  o 
Duelling  is  consistent  either  with 
tme  Courage  or  Christianity  ? 

***8.  Whether  G^enerosity  in  a 
Rich  or  gratitude  in  a  poor  Man, 
is  most  amiable  P 

"*4.  Whether  is  an  arbitrary,  or 
mixt  Gk>vemment,  most  eligible  P 

**  *  Resolved,  That  the  pursuit  of 
mild  measures  respecting  Hie  Ame- 
ricans will  be  most  to  the  interest 
of  6hreat  Britain.— Resolved,  That 
the  present  Laws  respecting  Bas- 
tardy are  destructive  of  Vnrtue. — 
Resolved, — That  compelling  capital 
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Oflndert  to  haid  labour  in  tli« 
pablio  Highwajt  will  be  attended 
with  more  salutai^  Effects  thMi  the 
puniahment  of  Death. — Besohed, 
That  the  preaent  high  price  of  grain 
and  pronsioni  is  owing  to  Laxurj. 
— Besolredf  That  an  ignorant  man 
is  more  an  object  of  pity  than  a 
prasumptiYe  one — The  company 
Lut  Friday  Ereiiing  was  rery  nume- 
rous andrespectable,  and  was  pleased 
to  giro  their  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  oondaot  in  the  chair. — 
The  debaters  wiU  begin  at  half-past 
aertai  o'clock  preoisely.— Tidbdts 
price  6d.  each,  to  be  had  at  the  bar  of 
the  Sed  Lion}  and  of  the  President, 
to  whom  all  Letters  or  Qnestiona 
for  the  society  are  desired  to  be 
■ent' 

'*The  next  announcement  ap- 
peared in  the  same  month ;  and  we 
are  astonished  at  the  number  of 
Questions  discussed.  How  often 
did  tl^y  meet  ?  and  how  long  was 
each  speaker  allowed  to  address  the 
meeting  P  If  they  settled  seren  such 
questions  in  one  night,  as  are  adver- 
tiaed  on  the  18th  of  April,  they  must 
hare  been  model  debaters  : — 

" « Birmingham,  April  18th,  1774. 
— ^The  Birmingham  Bobin  Hood 
Free  Debating  Society  wUl  meet 
next  Friday  Eveningi  in  Samuel 
Wiokins's  Long  Boom,  at  the  Bed 
Lion  Inn,  to  discuss  the  following 
questions,  viz.: — 

"'1.  Whether  a  Deist,  consistent 
with  the  Moral  Law,  can  be  iustified 
more  than  the  Chnstian  that  does 
not  Utc  up  to  the  Moral  Law  ? 

'*  *  2.  Which  contributes  most  to 
make  mankind  unhappy,  Lore, 
Ararioe,  or  Ambltbn  ? 

"  *  3.  Whether  is  Suicide,  or  what 
we  call  Self-Murder,  the  effect  of 
Courage  or  Cowardice  ? 

"'  Whether  Lenity  or  Severity  in 
a  father  towards  an  undutiful  son, 
is  the  best  means  of  bringing  him 
back  to  his  duty  ? 

**' Whether    have    the    present 


temptations  of  the  age  more  inin- 
enoe  orer  Man  or  Woman  f 

^  *6.  Are  Women  who  are  led  from 
the  Paths  of  rirtue,  by  the  Wiles  of 
ill-meaning  People,  pitiable  or  de» 
spisableF 

***7.  What  constitutes  HapptnessP 
"'Besolred,  That: the  present 
Combinations  for  prosecuting  Felons 
will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  Com- 
munity in  generaL — Beeolyed,  That 
the  power  Tested  in  Justices  of  the 
Peace  is  not  contradictory  to  the 
constitution  of  our  Country,  nor 
prejudicial  to  individuals.— Be- 
solved.  That  Ghreatness  of  mind  is 
more  conspicuous  by  fortitude  in 
Adversity  than  bv  moderation  in 
prosperity.— Besolved,  That  it  is 
neoessaiT  that  sales  bj  Auction 
should  be  laid  under  certain  Be- 
strictions.— Besolved,  That  the 
present  mode  of  permitting  Pawn- 
brokers is  imurious  to  the  trading 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  debates 
will  begin  at  haS-past  seven  o'clock. 
Admittance  6d.  each  gentleman.— 
J.  Jones,  President.'* 

*'  The  postscript  in  the  next  week's 
advertisement  mdicates  that  the 
president  had  some  trouble  with  his 
audience  or  his  speakera,  or  with 
both.    He  says  :^ 

" '  A  plan  u  formed^  whiek  wUl  he 
put  into  Execution^  that  cMmotfaU 
ofpretervvng  Order  and  Seffmlaritg, 
and  notwithstanding  the  iUiherat 
Attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
suppress  this  Society,  yet  there  is  No 
Doubt  to  be  Made^  as  some  respedr 
able  Persons  have  promised  their 
Aid  and  SuppoH,  but  it  will  soon 
become  the  first  society  of  the  hind 
in  the  kingdom.  Since  Able Speakert 
have  promised  to  attend,' 

"Was  it  the  persons  who  made 
the  illiberal  attempts'  alluded  to 
in  this  N.B.  who  founded  the  Ami- 
cable Debating  Society?  Thiscaniiot 
I   be  clearly  proved,  but  it  may  be 
j  inferentially  inferred.    On  the  ssms 
[  day  tbit  the  tbore  notice  appeared 
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the  formation,  origin,  and  objects  of 
the  Amicables  were  also  announced. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  earlj  meet- 
ings of  this  new  society  were  held  at 
a  coffee-house. 

'^'Amioable  Debating  Society — 
Birmingham,  April  25,  1774.— At 
a  Meeting,  held  on  Wednesday 
Evening  last,  to  consider  of  the 
Propriety  and  Expediency  of  estab- 
Kshmg  a  Society  m  this  Town,  for 
theEnconragement  of  free  and  candid 
IHspntation,  it  was  the  unanimous 
Sense  of  the  Company,  that  such  an 
Institution  might,  if  conducted 
with  Harmony  and  Decorum,  be 
generally  useful  and  Agreeable. 
Bat  as  the  indiscriminate  Admission 
of  Persons  into  such  society  must 
caose  the  best  Bules  for  its  Govern- 
ment to  he  ineffectual ;  so  must  it 
consequently  render  its  Duration 
precarious,  and  its  Adrantages  reiy 
drcomscribed.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  remOTe  theso  difficulties,  a  more 
liberal  Plan  has  been  adopted;  a 
System  of  Iaws  has  been  formed, 
<m  the  strict  and  Begular  Obser- 
TODce  of  which  the  Permanency  and 
]^utation  of  this  Society  imme- 
diately and  ultimately  depend.  For, 
IS  the  Power  of  making,  without 
the  means  of  enforcing,  a  Law, 
would  be  absurd;  so  would  it  be 
equally  ridicnlous,  in  any  society,  to 
estaUish  Bules  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  and  Gk»od  Order  without 
a  fixed  Determination  to  enforce  and 
obey  them.  It  will  therefore  be  ex- 
pected and  required  of  all  Persons, 
who  may  hereafter  be  admitted 
Members  of  this  Society,  that  they 
itepectiTcly  subscribe  their  Karnes 
to  snch  Bules  as  have  been,  or  may 
be  adopted,  for  the  Support  of  this 
Institution.  Copies  of  the  Bules 
are  left,  for  public  Inspection,  at  S. 
AiiB*8  and  Mr.  Swinney's,  Printers ; 
to  either  of  whom  all  rersons,  who 
iQsj  be  desirous  of  becoming  mem- 
bers, are  requested  to  send  their 
Kama,  sealed  up  and  directed — To 


the  President  of  the  Amicable  De- 
bating Society.  N.B.  A  previous 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  King's 
Head  in  New-Street,  on  Wednesday 
Evening  next,  precisely  at  Seven 
o'clock,  when  such  Persons,  whose 
Names  have  been  received,  will  bo 
ballotted  for.' 

**The  first  meeting  of,  and  the 
questions  to  be  discussed  by,  this 
new  society  appeared  in  the  paper 
on  the  following  Monday  : — 'May  8, 
1774. — Amicable  Debating  Society. 
— This  Society  will  meet  on  Friday 
next,  at  Mrs.  Aahton's  CofiTee  Boom 
in  the  Cherry  Orchard,Binningham, 
when  the  following  questions  are  to 
be  discussed : — 

**  '1.  Is  a  Drunkard  the  greater 
Bnemy  to  himself  or  to  Society  F 

'*  *  2.  Which  is  most  detestable  in 
itself  and  most  dangerous  to  Man- 
kind, Treachery  in  Friendship  or 
Hypocrisy  in  ifeligion  P 

"  *  8.  Which  are  the  greatest  real 
or  imaginary  Evils  F 

"•The  President  will  take  the 
Chair  precisely  at  8  o'clock. 

"  '  N.B.  As  the  Questions  for  De- 
bate will  not  be  advertised  in  future, 
they  will  be  left  for  public  Inspection 
at  the  Bar  of  the  above  mentioned 
House,  where  the  Society  is  intended 
to  be  held.' 

'*  Our  friends  of  the  Bobin  Hood 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
unmistakable  allusions  to  them, 
made  by  the  Amicables,  and  on  the 
same  2nd  of  May  they  advertised  as 
follows ; — 

"  *  Birminffharo,  May  2, 1774.— 
The  Birmingham  Bobin  Hood  Free 
Debating  Society  will  meet  next 
Friday  Evening,  in  Samuel  Wic- 
kins's  Long  Boom,  at  the  Bed  Lion 
Inn,  in  this  Town,  to  discuss  the 
following  Qnestions,  viz.: — 

*'  *  1.  WTiat  is  true  generosity  P 

"  *  2.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Man  who 
18  bom  bUnd  to  have  any  true  Idea 
ofsiffhtP 

"^  3.  Is  not  the  Practice  of  State 
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LottariM  prcjadioial  to  a  Oommar- 
dal  Country  P 

^"4.  DoM  not  the  Libertj  that 
if  allowed  Ballad  Smsm  tend  to 
oorrapt  the  Morals  of  the  lower 
Class  of  People? 

" '  6.  Is  not  the  sendmg  of  so 
manj  transports  to  America  vmj 
detomental  to  the  trade  of  this 
Nation? 

"*6.  Which  is  guilty  of  the 
ipreateet  Crimei  the  Serrant  that 
robs  his  Master  secretly,  or  the  thief 
that  audadoosly  breaks  into  his 
House  f 

"*7.  Is   the   custom   so  much 

Sractised  (in  Birmingham),  of  send- 
ig  Children  to  the  shops  to  work 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  able  to  walk, 
iniorious  or  adrantageous  to  the 
inhabitants  in  general  ? 

**  *  8.  Who  may,  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  be  called  wise  Men  ? 

*^«IlesolTed,  That  Mr.  Wilkes  is 
a  Tery  proper  person  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament.—Besol?ed,  That  Colonel 
Luttrell  has  no  legal  right  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Besohed, 
That  the  Act  of  Parliament  lately 
passed  respecting  the  Bostonians  is 
not  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Justice  or  Equity.  Besolyed,  That 
the  inconstancy  of  the  Fair  Sex 
originally  arises  from  the  Men,  and 
not  from  themselres.  Besolred, 
That  as  this  society  is  intended  to 
be  of  general  Adrantage,  that  such 
Ladies  who  choose  to  hear  the  de- 
bates shall  be  admitted.  The  Pre- 
sident therefore  giTCs  notice  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  will  be  railed 
in  for  the  reception  of  Ladies,  that 
they  may  sit  without  interruption, 
but  no  gentleman  is  to  be  permitted 
to  sit  within  side  the  Bail.  13ie 
Ladies  will  be  admitted  without  ex- 
pense. Admittance  6d.  each  gentle- 
man. The  President  will  tSkt  the 
Chair  exactly  at  eight  o'clock.  J. 
Jones,  President.  N3.  The  Presi- 
dent gires  notice  that  the  Wolver- 
hampton  Free    Debating   Society 


will  meet  next  Thursday  1 

the  assembly  room  at  ^  Bed  1 

Inn  in  that  town.    The 

and   resolutions   are   deliTered   in 

handbills.' 

"The  Bobin  Hood  did  a  boU 
thing.  To  both  societies  Ladies 
were  admitted ;  but  what  shaD  ws 
say  to  this  announcement,  whkh 
app«u«d  on  June  6th?  Did  not 
our  liberal  Bobins  anticipate  John 
Stuart  Mill,  on  the  Woman's  Bightt 
question,  and  settle  it  for  t^m- 
selres  ?  We  wonder  if  any  ladies 
arailed  themselves  of  the  permissioD, 
and  if  so  what  was  the  length  of  tiie 
speeches  they  made.  Who  was 
and  what  has  become  of  Mr.  John 
Scott,  the  able  orator  whose  abQ- 
ities  were  recognised  by  the  present- 
ation of  a  silver  medal  ?  But  we 
quote  the  notice : — 

•• « June  6, 1774.— Ladies  will  be 
allowed  to  speak  to  any  of  the  above 
Questions.  The  debates  will  begin 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  condude  at  a 

O'  sr-past  Ten.  Admittance  eaeh 
eman  6d.;  the  Ladies  without 
Expense.  A  Silver  medal  was  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  John  Scott,  for  his 
abilities  as  an  Orator  and  an  able 
Speaker.  The  resolutions  of  Friday 
night  will  be  published  in  Than- 
day's  paper.  Ladies'  tickets  to  be 
had  of  Mrs.  Wickens,  at  the  Bed 
Lion  Inn,  and  of  the  President.* 

<<  Would  our  readers  Eke  to  be 
present  at  one  of  these  old  debates  ? 
Fortunately  we  can  introduce  them, 
for  a  curious  stranger  who  was  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  meetings  has  kft 
us  a  graphic  account  of  the  pio- 
eeedings.  It  i^peared  in  a  letter  to 
the  printer,  June  20, 1774; — 

"  *  To  the  Printer  of  the  Birminj5- 
ham  (Gazette— If  a  strangei's  senti- 
ments on  the  debating  society  ne 
deemed  worthy  of  admittanoe  in 
your  useful  paper,  the  following  ars 
at  your  service.  Having  a  vacant 
hour,  I  attended  at  the  Society  hdd 
at  the  Bed  Li<m,  and,  strange  to 
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flikik,    the    miot    of  Pain   aad 
Plewiive   w&mt  perti»pB   in   BQoh 
^«UktnnfiMab»poMeMedfthefrmine 
M  Mas.    An    Iiistiliitian  of  this 
wklvft^  oondcMtdd  inUi  profper  dB- 
(59r«iB,  is    truly   rtttitmiL     What 
i»e  tile  pmdples  of  tUs  decoraoi  f 
Oteoffjmce  of  Snleeand  Abilitj  in 
the  ispesk0tB4    -The  fonner,  Method 
and  oommon  sense  oen  oonaeiye  as 
wdl  as  exocate;   the  latter,  only 
Genius  and  Education  etti'fi^iply. 
Hie  remark  has  oflen  been  made 
that  the  Bidicolous  in  the  extreme 
pleases  the  Mind  as  much  as  the 
Extreme  eood  sense :  it  may  cause 
a  laugh  m  others,  but  in  me  it 
aiirays  pfo^hioeeik-paKig.    I  he\  for 
a  Person  who  makse  hunself  rldiou- 
kiaa  more  than  probably  the  Object 
dees  for  himselt,  and  I  erer  enjoy 
the  deeerred  applause  giyen  to  the 
sessible  Candidate  for  l^me.  Thus, 
Mr.  Printer,  these  quick  transitions 
of  Pain  and  Pleasure  were  caused. 
A  4aestion  is  proposed,  up  starts  a 
poor  Mechanic,  or  an  Apprentice 
&yyj  and  commences  Orator.    Na- 
ture is  certainly  the  primary  prin- 
ciple of  Oratory,  and,  if  you  will 
Btfdon  a  Pun,  many  of  them  must 
be  truly  Orators,  being  truly  Na- 
tmals ;  thus  my  Pain  was  produced. 
Soon  after  a  judicious  person  dis- 
CMses  the  Pointy  then  succeeds  my 
Pkasuie;  but,  unfortunately  for  me, 
thtso  latter  instances  were  but  few ; 
a  yooBg  Gkntleman  of  the  Law  gaye 
me  indeed  partioolar  satisfaction; 
a  bad  oaose  requires  an  able  pleader; 
wae  I  to  be  tried  for  a  Crime  I 
should  certainly  be  acquitted,  pro- 
vided I  had  a  fee  to  employ  him. 
Theoe^  Mr.  Printer,  are  a  few  scat- 
tend    eentiments;   hereafter,    per- 
hi^M,  you  may  have  more,  but,  pray, 
through  tiie  channel  of  your  paper, 
wlneper  the  would-be  Orators  of  that 
aiieniMy  to  be  more  attentive  and 
leoa  yoo^ieroue^    That  'nature  is  the 
fifkt  principle  in  the  composition  of 
-ma  oiftter   is  an   ondoAted  iaot»  | 
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Mttstive  «rt  is  a  mondaiy  Oaii, 
«BfQ^vsfiteto4iisformaHoii.  What 
is  tins  art?  A  r^ned  education 
How  is  it  pOBStUe  a  poorAppNatite 
or  a  TDsan  mechanic  can  possets  itf 
Besides,  the  outward  garo  of  matty 
of  those  who  spoke  wm  mlher  hi- 
deoent;  a  ekan  shirt  and  stock 
should  surety  be  procured  for  this 
Bight,  even  though  Sunday  went 
unproyided ;  the  laidiesarepermitted 
GfHt^,  and  Cleuiliness  is  a  Com- 
pliment to  the  Sex  eyerywhere. 
Milton  beautifully  describes  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  an  orator — 

« <  Deep  on  his  front  engrayed 
Deltberatioosits,  and  Public  eare; 
fiis  look  draws  audienoe  and  at« 

tention — still  as  ni^t 
Or  Summer's  noontide  ab,  while 

e*er  he  epsaks.' 

"'I  shall  conclude  this  with  a 
parody  on  the  abeye,  and  leaye  it  to 
the  judicious  readers  whether  it  is 
not  perfectly  suited  to  some  of  the 
Orators  of  the  Bobin  Hood  Eree 
Debating  Society. 

*■*  DuU  on  their  tmifaiven  ohins  and 

dirty  browS) 
-Stupidity   resides^   md   yaorat 

Ihougnt; 
Their  looks  cause  Lax^ghter,  whie 

Contempt  and  Shame 
Loud  as  when  iguoranee  made 

deadly  drunk 
While  e'er  they  speak. 

♦•'AiMA. 
"  *  P*S. — As  decorum  b  well  pre- 
senred,  much  Honour  is  due  to  the 
Prendent,  who,  in  every  respect, 
seems  worthy  of  this  office  s  nothing 
remains  wanting  but  able  speakers 
in  the  Society ;  and  though  timidity 
is  ever  attendant  on  real  merit,  yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  other 
eentleman  will  follow  the  youQg 
bwyer's  example ;  on  such  a  scheme 
as  this,  oratory  wffl  again  flourish, 
nor  can  the  mind  of  man  conceive  a 
more  effectual  Plan  for  the  enooiir- 
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■fmn«iit  of  Blooiitioi&.  On  Monday 
next  will  be  publiihedt  price  8d.  in 
4to^  the  Bobin  Hood  Ontort,  a 
Setyrio  Poem.  Intoribed  to  the 
Pneident.  Sold  by  the  printer  of 
thii  paper,  and  may  be  had  of  the 
Men  who  oarry  it.' 

"  We  learn  nothing  of  this  Satiric 
Poem.  The  moat  curefol  inquiriee 
to  obtain  acopy  have  been ineffeotuaL 


In  Jnly  the  Bdbin  Qooda  ceased  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  Bad  Lion, 
and  remored  to  the  great  room,  Ute 
Hopkins's,  near  Teo^  Bow.  OOie 
two  societies  continued  to  adyertise 
their  existence  and  debates  for  %  iew 
months  longer,  and  then  aileaUy 
disappear  mm  history." — A  Cm* 
tmry  qf  Birmingham  L{fe,  YoL  i, 
pp.  289—244. 
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This  is  a  pniteling  snbjeoti  and 
one  whieh  only  the  practical  engi- 
neer can  answer  with  anthori^. 
The  general  pnbHc  as  a  body  can 
only  hare  its  opinion  on  the  matter. 
As  the  word  '*  exoorsion  "  is  used  I 
presume  that  the  ordinary  trains 
are  considered  safe,  and  that  the 
term  unsafe  is  a  relatiye  one  as  com- 
pared with  them.  This  being  the 
case  it  would  require  statistics  to 
work  upon  to  compare  the  per  cent- 
age  of  accidents  occurring  to  ordi- 
nary trains  with  the  per  centage  of 
easnaltieB  in  excursion  trains.  Un- 
fortunately these  are  not  at  hand. 
But  considering  that  the  ordinary 
trains  do  no  not  rary  for  a  whole 
month,  and  that  the  excursion 
trains  are  erratic  in  their  times 
and  motions,  that  in  fact  they  re- 
semble the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  comets,  there  is  some  danger  of 
a  collision,  in  which  case,  as  the 
excursion  trains  contain  a  fairger 
number  of  passengers  than  the  or- 
dinary ones  and  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber, the  loss  of  life  per  cent,  would 
be  far  greater  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.— A.  J.  G-. 

Ordinary  railway  trayelling  is  at- 
tended at  all  times  with  a  consider- 


able amount  of  risk.  Freqnmit  as 
railway  disasters  are^  were  it  not  for 
the  exercise  of  a  rigorous  wafecklid- 
ness  their  recurrence  would  be  raatly 
increased.  To  meet  the  demands  c^ 
public  business  liyes  are  endangered 
by  trains  being  hurrrad  Awvr  at 
alarmingly  short  intemk;  Snoli 
we  know  to  be  the  case.  How 
then  must  it  stand  with  tJie  *^  spe- 
cials "  or  exeursion  trains  P  Benij^ 
interlopers,  so  to  speak,  their  posi- 
tion necessarily  becomes  mriaafe. 
They  are  unsafe ;  because  they  ai« 
urged  on  frequently  with  appsJlisg 
rapidity,  in  OTder  to  be  dear  of  the 
regular  trains.  Their  rapid  mi- 
ning, and  the  great  length  tney  oHen 
are,  make  tlMm  unss^  in  taldng 
sluurp  curres  on  the  line.  They  are 
unsafe  from  thehr  tendency,  through 
hard  running  with  little  or  no  sti^ 
page,  to  iiro,  break,  or  otherwise 
damage  their  gearing.  So  perfloea 
they  seem  to  tome  engineers  ^et 
we  haye  heard  them  speak  of  tiieir 
safe  return  with  large  partiee  in 
intensely  thankfVd  terms.  We  pre- 
fer, theiefore,  to  affirm  the  pfopod- 
tion.— Obtto. 

How  can  they  be  otherwiseF 
Look  at  the  lewless  eondnet  of 
excursiomsts  at  every  station ;  hew 
intractable  they  are^  and  hew  In* 
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ooondanta  of  the  time  wasted  by 
them,  and  its  preoioiisness  to  trains 
which  are  timed  to  minutes  and 
often  batf  minntes.  Then  again 
ttisre  is  the  dxiBcnltj  of  preiiming 
a  train  which  is  liable  to  snoh  sud- 
den surplusage  of  weight  at  snj 
itstioD.  Besides  the  yery  fact  that 
it  ii  set  on  to  jink  through  among 
tiie  general  traffic  of  goods  and  ordf 
D817  trains  makes  it  all  the  more 
dangerous,  for  it  is  a  complication 
of  eomplications.—- D.  E.  B. 

Just  look  at  Bradshaw  and  ti^ 
to  comprehend  it,  in  all  the  multi- 
plialy  of  its  aniTsJs  and  departures, 
then  remember  that  an  excursion 
train  is  an  irregular  amongst  this 
tegolarity,  and  uiat  many  of  the  pas- 
Mngers  are  unaccustomed  to  travel, 
ind  what  can  you  expect  P — ^F.  L. 

Wboativb. 

Popular  £sllacie8  are  long  lived. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that 
tho  number  of  accidents  on  railways 
was  much  greater  than  in  the  days 
of  ooadiing.  Much  of  this  misap- 
ptdiension  arose  from  the  change 
which  railways  themseWee  made 
poiuble — the  general  distribution 
ef  news  and  the  wider  surface  from 
whiehnewswasoolleoted.  Astatistioal 
hiTestu;ation  convinced  all  thinking 
BMn  that  this  was  a  mistake ;  but 
BMoy  even  yet  adhere  to  the  old 
befief.  An  almost  equally  prevalent 
ind  equaDy  unfounded  opinion 
sxists  among  the  oommon — and 
Ofen  many  of  the  more  intelligent — 
people  that  excursion  trains  are  ne- 
eesisrily  daneerous.  It  is  well  that 
this  £UIaqy  should  be  examined.  I 
sm  not  possessed  of  statistioal  in- 
fonnstion  to  prove  they  are  not, 
hot  I  think  for  several  reasons  that 
^  are  not.  An  excursion  train 
ii  ipecial ;  most  men  are  most  im- 
pnsssd  with  a  sense  of  what  is 
Qoiisiial,  and  hence  there  is  a  larger 
MDOcmt  of  caution  in  regard  to  ex- 
Wttsioa  trains  than  in  regard  to 
ORUoiij  oneiw    This  is  very  obfioui 


in  the  much  greater  clearness  of  the 
evidence  given  about  accidents  on 
such  trains  than  on  the  regular 
ones.  The  greater  alertness  of  all 
engaged  on  exonrsion  trains  and  the 
special  attention  they  excite  is 
patent  to  everybody ;  and  on  these 
accounts  we  believe  that  excursion 
trains,  £sr  from  being  necessarify 
dingerous,  are,  considering  the 
frd^ht  they  cany,  much  less  so  than 
ordmary  ones.-— 0.  E.  E.  D. 

There  seems  to  exist  a  larger 
amount  of  sensibility  when  acci- 
dents happen  to  excursion  trains 
than  when  ordinary  trains  meet  with 
similar  disasters.  While  leaving  the 
analysis  of  the  causes  to  those  who 
experience  it,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  may  so  influence  public 
opinion  as  to  induce  it  to  oharao- 
teriae  all  excursion  trains  as  dan- 
gerous. But,  indeed,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  very  &ot 
that  they  are  unusual,  and  that 
they  are  announced  several  days 
previous,  should  almost  seem,  thus 
far,  on  a  weU-condaoted  line,  to  in- 
sure their  safety.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  railway  oompanies 
recklessly  and  wilfully  endanger  life 
by  emploving  old  and  worn  out 
stock  in  this  part  of  their  business. 
In  the  absence  of  statistics  on  the 
subject  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
proportion  of  aooidents  occurring 
to  excursion  and  ordinary  trains 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer. And  when  statistics  are  ob- 
tained it  would  be  furer  to  compare 
the  numbers  of  persons  killea  or 
hurt  than  the  numbers  of  trains 
which  ran.— 0.  E.  A.  8. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving SO}  excursion  trains  are 
popuhur,  and  they  have  been  oon- 
duoted  by  the  same  parties  in  many 
oases  for  years.  They  would  not  be 
popular  long,  nor  would  they  be 
lone  run,  if  there  was  any  real  truth 
in  Uie  idea  broadhsd  that  exoorsion 
trsAs  are  necessarily  dangerow.— 
T.  D.  D. 
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Qvsflnain  siQviBiKa  Airs^nfl. 

1K)1.  ThoBiM  Ckrljle  bues  hU 
dMkptMT  of  *<H«ro  Worthip"  flo- 
titled  ^'Th*  Hero  m  Diniuty  "  on 
••the  Kotw  Mythology."  In  wIiaI 
books  cftn  some  moc*  inforaiAtian 
OA  tluit  mytiiology  bo  had,  their 
priew  uid  pafalBhen  P — Htch. 

9QS.  Ob  the  tubgect  of  <*  H  drop- 
piBg"  diiivent  opinions  ue  enter- 
tained. Pexkepe  soam  render  eoold 
fire  (1)  the  geMtnl  eophonionl  law 
xegarding  it ;  (2)  a  statement  of  the 
netual  praotioe  in  regard  to  it ;  and 
(t)  tlM  principles  which  ought  to 
be  applied  to  settle  qoeetions  con- 
evning  it  on  the  occunence  of  cir- 
e«BstMioee  in  which  **  To  if  or  not 
to  H,*'  that  is  the  questicm.— a.  A.  J. 

AirewBBS  TO  QmcsnoifB. 
8d9.  This  line— 
**Tqo  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be 

wkind" 
is    attsibuted   to  Tarions  aothors. 
The   lines  sometimes   are   quoted 
thns^ 

"  Xoo  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be 
unkind 

Are  tkXi  the  morements  of  the 
eternal  mind," 
aai^  to  hare  been  written  by  the 
Bttr.  Jolm  Sasl^  c^  St.  Michael's 
Chucoh,  B«th«  But  in  all  proba- 
bility the  trae  author  is  Ad«m 
Clarke,  who  in  his  sermons  (^L)  on 
**  The  Plftn  of  Human  Redemption'* 
asserts  th«t  the  follpwiqg  proposi- 
tions hare  begome  incontroTertible 
^oms  among  religious  people: — 
L  Qod  is  too  wise  to  err*  2.  Hie  is 
too  holy  to  do  wrong.  3.  He  is.tpo 
good  to  be  unkind.~S.  R.  G. 

3d5.  A  good  song,  mutt  Mfil  two 
conditions.  Ca^  It  must  be  good 
Teraei  and  the  shorter  th^  inort  | 


pnarfeotly  executed.     Tft)  It  must  bs 
singable^i.  «.,  fitted  to  serrt  w 
the  freight  of  a  melody.    As  to  a, 
Hr.  Palgrare's  definition  m^  serve 
(Ooldenlheasuty,  preface).  It  most 
"  turn  on  some  single  thought,  feel- 
ing, or  situation,"  and  it  must  hsTe 
"rapidity    of   movement,    brevity, 
and  the  colouring  of  human  pas- 
sion."  With  these  restrictions  thete 
is  no  reason  why  a  good  song  shoold 
not    be   narraiine^  descriptive^  or 
didaciie.    A  ballad  is  a  narrative 
song,  and  such  may  hsTe  greater 
length  than  any  other ;  but  the  best 
song  is  either  eentimental  or  humoT' 
out.    As  to  3,  it  is  obTious  that 
heroic  and  Alexandrine  measures  are 
inadmissiUe.    Any  of  the  accepted 
lyrical  measures  may  be  used.    A 
good  song  sings  itself.     Now  for  an 
example.     Strange   that   the  most 
perfect  song-genius  of  all  our  poets 
was  deliberately  excluded  from  Pal- 
gravels    Oolden   Treasury!    What 
soog  is  80  perfect  as  Anmahel  Lee  ? 
Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  of  Birming- 
ham (Mus.   Bac.  Cambridge),  has 
set  those  dissolying  words  to  worthy 
music.    We  have  many  great  song 
writers  of   modem  times— Bums, 
Shelley,  Campbell,  Blake,  Lander, 
^.,  Slc,  but  none  so  mutical  as  Foe. 
Note  the  eiquieite  simpUcity  of  the 
diction    of  Annabel    Lee^  reading 
itself  into  rh;pthniical  prose,  with  no 
iliversLon^and  also  with  no  common- 
place. 

"  JUid  this  is  the  reason,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdoni  by  the  sea,  ^ 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  diilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
So  that  her  hi^hhom  kintmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  nie^ 
To  sl^nt  her  up  in  a  s^u^chie 

3fe.tl%i^.kv»4w»  by  tto  Jiriw'* 
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Or  take  Tennyson's  "  Break,  Break, 
Break,"  Ac.,  so  worthily  sat  by 
Professor  Oakeley  of  Edinburgh  j  or 
Hood's  "I  remember,  I  i«nem*> 
ber,"  set  to  melody  by  Dr.  0.  M. 
logleby,  with  an  exquisite  piano- 
finteaccompanimentby  Mr,  0.  J.  Cul- 
wisk,  of  FkrsMistown ;  or  Shelley's 
passionate  burst  of  so»g,  **I  pint 
for  Masio,"  set  by  the  same  oom- 
possn  for  Mr.  Santley;  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  noblsst  songs  in 
the  world,  thongh  just  a  little  too 
orahestral,  and  therefore  saperbly 
fitttd  for  swift  ezeoutioB  by  a  mill- 
tny  band,  the  air  beioff  taken  by 
oomets-a-piston.  2,  Alfiteration  is 
s  Tiee  in  prose,  or  at  beet  a  rhetori- 
cal aitififoe.  In  Terse  it  is  in  plaee, 
but  is  sn  ornament  of  diffioult  use, 
bong  <<the  gaiM  shore  to  a  most 
dangerows  sea."  On  this  point  Be- 
Tilli>  should  coBsolt  Dr.  Marshes 
'*Leet«zre8  on  the  En^sh  Lan* 
gmga,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Sakh,  ch. 
xxF.  8.  Dr.  Boffefs  "Thesaurus 
of  English  Words  and  Phrases" 
win  answer  every  purpose.  It  is  in 
dony  8to.  and  sm.  8vo.  The  for- 
mer sells  at  10s.  6d^  the  latter  at 
7i.  ed^ — Om  i€hi. 

L  It  may  be  said  generally, 
though  it  would  occupy  too  much 
ipaee  to  ^  fully  into  the  questiOB  of 
song-critidsm,  that  a  song  to  be 
good  must  convey  the  language  of 
pessioD  or  foeliDg ;  desoriptiTe  verse 
ii  mappropriate  in  metrical  com- 
positions of  this  kind,  except  as  in* 
tended  to  elucidate  or  to  mtensify 
tbe  sentiment.  There  shooid  be  a 
liarmeny  througbosrt,  and  a  leodii^ 
idea,  to  which  the  other  ideaa  em*- 
bodM  in  it  should  be  subordinated. 
A  song  of  the  greatest  merifr  will  be 
feond  osoaUy  to  oeosist  oCnot  more 
than  eersB  or  eight  sts^aaa,  wihioh 
ihotdd  not  he  lengthy*  Though  a 
certain  degree  of  Jifcniptasss  at  the 
oonaeaeement-is  no  untSb^hvA  givea 
force  to  a  song,  the  oioae  should, 
finish  «ff  B^aa  to  ~ 


of  repose  in  the  hearer  or  reader. 
As  an  example  of  a  song  whi<^  is 
almost  perfect,  I  quote  an  exquisite 
little  composition  of  our  Laureate's 
which  appears  without  a  title,  and 
is  as  follows  :— 

"  Break,  iHfeak,  breaks 

On  tl^  cold  grey  stones,  O  dml 
Andl  would  tlttt  my  tongue  could 
utter 
Tbe  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

"  O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
ThAt  he  shouts  with  his  sister 
at  play; 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the 
bay. 

"And  the  stately  slups  go  on 
To  thsir  haven  under  thehUl; 
Bat  oh.  for  the  touc^  of  a  vaniahsd 
hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  thai 
is  still! 

"Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  orags^  O  sea  I 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day -that 
is  dead 
Can  never  come  back  to  me.** 

2.  Some  of  our  greatest  poets  hape 
not  hentated  to  eaploy  **  iq»t  alli- 
teration's artfid  aid,"  and  fattre  given 
piquancy  to  some  of  their  composa- 
tiens  by  8»  doingt  yet  the  use  of  it 
impliee  iiigetiuity  mther  than  poctte 
fiie»  and  it  ean  by  its^  searoefy  be 
Qonsidered  a  merit  in  verse.  In 
prese,  as  ageneml  nde^  aUitsntioii 
flbesild  be  avoided,  nnless  in  humor- 
one  writing.  8.  There  has  bseftre* 
cently  advertised  Biomw's  '^IMe* 
ttoBaiy  el  nvMe  and  EaUe,**  and 
it  ie  reported  to*  be-well  compiled ; 
but  the  best  work,  I  think^  is 
Xogefs  ^^HMMmnis  of  Woeda  and 
Phrmsci^'*  puUisbad^  by  Loi«nai» 
aitiai.  6di  This  hae  pone,  thveo^ 
sevsHd  homdJkU  editos^  and  iiaa 
reasiied.  high  oemmendatibB.^** 
.  Jl  B.  S.  0.  rf^f^n\o 
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LjLKABTDrB*s  "  Autobiography," 
preceded  by  s  memoir  of  his  mother, 
IS  to  be  issaed  simnltaneoosly  in 
French  and  English  soon. 

A  Life  of  (IngoldsbT)  Barham, 
by  his  son,  is  annoimoed. 

A  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  the 
best  Essay  on  Taxation,  Local  and 
National,  is  offered  by  the  Statistical 
Society. 

A  History  of  Puneh  by  Mark 
Lemon  is  likely  soon  to  be  issued. 

Mrs.  Simpson,  sister  of  Sheriff 
Henry  Glassford  Bell,  authoress  of 
«  Poems  by  Gertrude,"  has  been 
meparing  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Bobeti  Bums  for  years,  and  it  is 
now  about  to  be  published. 

''Characteristics  of  Biography," 
by  S.  Smiles,  is  in  preparation. 

Louisa  Stuart  Oostello,  historian 
and  fictionist  (bom  1815)  died 
April  80. 

*<  A  Life  of  St.  Alban,"  the  proto- 
martyr,  in  Norman  Ersnch,  by 
Matthew  Paris,  has  been  disoorered 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

"Quaker  History  and  Bio- 
graphy,*' by  William  Howitt»  is 
among  the  literary  ezpeotanoieB  of 
the  autumn. 

Homer^s  lUad  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  Terse  by  M. 
Thourou,  President  of  ttxe  Academic 
Sodely  of  Yar. 

Alex.  Murray  has  reprinted  J.  B. 
McCuUooh's   toeatise  on   PoHtieal 


Edward  Arber  has  added  William 
Habington*s  ''Castara**  to  his 
English  reprints,  and  he  pro- 
misea  ''Tottel's  Miscellany"  and 
Webbe's  ''Discourse  on  En^kh 
Poetry"  at  an  eirly  d*te. 


Dr.  Leaiy,  editor  of  The  .Boeifc, 

has  in  the  press  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  "  ^n«d  "  into  blank  Terse. 

It  is  said  that  the  Queen  is  writing 
an  Auiobioffraphjf, 

Mr.  John  Morley,  editor  of  The 
Fwrtwightiy  Seview^  and  latdy 
editor  of  The  8tar^  is  reported  to 
be  about  to  issue  Light, 

A  new  "Flora  of  India"  is  in 
preparation. 

An  Essay  prize  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Jeune,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  is  to  be  instituted. 

Mr.  Fred.  Mahon,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  has  had  the  Hul- 
sean  prize  for  1869  a^udged  to  him. 

^e  £smed  poetic  firm  of  Moxon 
is  about  to  issue  a  new  edition  of 
The  BrUieh  Foeie.  The  series  is  to 
commenoe  with  "B  jron  "  illustrated 
by  F.  M.  Brown,  and  biographiaed 
by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Signora  C.  de  Luna  Folliero, 
authoress  of  "Studies  in  Moral 
Philosophy,"  "The  Education  of 
Women,"  &c.,  died  at  Naplee  25ih 
June. 

A  drama  entitled  Fhaedme  has 
been  produced  at  Berlin  by  Prince 
George  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  the 


Aldine  series  of  Poets  is  bstog 
issued,  rerised,  in  52  toIs.  at  Is.  6d. 

A  promise  of  about  twoity  Tsan' 
standing  is  about  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  issue  of  toL  I.  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  Works  of  AJexander  Pope," 
by  Ber.  Whitwell  Elwin,  bom  ISie, 
editor  of  the  QMftsH^  iKeteev  1S6S 
—1860,  Bector  of  Boaton»  Li&- 
oolnshire,  sinee  1849. 

A  Frendi-Chinese  dictionaxy  has 
been  compoeed,  cast,  and  set  by 
Mgr.  Pemy,  i^poetolio  mia  ' 
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FEANCIS    BACON, 

BofM  of  Verulam,  TucouiU  8i,  Alban's^  Lord  Chanoellor  of  England^ 

Lamg4r^  Statesman^  Scholar ^  Poet,  and  Indnctiw  PkUosophtr.^ 

BT   0.    IC.   ItfOLBBT,   U,k,,   LL.D., 

Author  of*'The  Revival  of  Philosophy  at  Cambridge"  tfe. 

Thb&b  are  bat  two  le/^itimate  modes  of  studying  a  science :  Urn 
historical  and  the  systematic.  There  may,  indeed,  be  a  latenr. 
system  ia  its  historical  development,  but  that  need  not  be  identical 
with  the  system  on  which  the  science  may  be  best  studied,  and  by 
which  it  may  be  most  readily  taught.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
mle,  not  without  exceptions,  that  the  history  of  a  science  is  a  hi^ 
tofy  of  error  and  its  correction.  Tbe  quarry  is  run  down  aftc?* 
many  faults  and  doubles,  instead  of  being  picked  oflT  at  a  long  range. 
Sminently  interesting  and  instructive  is  such  a  history;  but  it  is 
so  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  acquired,,  with  thorough  compre- 
hension, at  least  the  elements  of  the  science.  Mutatie  mutandis^ 
but  with  far  less  force,  may  the  same  be  said  of  Philosophy  ;  for  at; 
present  its  elements  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  its  history. 

*  The  works  of  Francis  Baoon,  edit«d  by  J.  Spedding,  B.  Leslie  Ellii*, 
snd  D.  B.  Heath.  1857,  etc.  Beriew  of  the  above  in  the  Athenaum^ 
Sept.  11  and  18,  185t$.  **Fr«ncit  Bacon  of  Yenilam."  By  Kano 
Fisoher.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Oxenford.  1857.  **  Bacon, 
sa  Tie,  son  Temps,  sa  Philosophie."  By  O.  F.  Bemusat.  Pariei,  1857. 
"Novum  OreanonBenovatum."  ByW.  WheweH  1858.  Ohap.  viii.,  §  2. 
•*On  the  PhUosophy  of  Discovery."  By  W.  Whewell.  1860.  Chap,  x v., 
xvi,  and  xviL  '*  On  Bacon  of  Verolam  and  his  Scientific  Principles."  By 
Professor  Lasson.  1860.  "  On  Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam  and  the  History 
ofiheNataral  Sciences.'*  By  Justus  Liebig.  18B3.  ^*  Lord  Bacon  as  Natural 
Philosopher.'*  By  Baron  Liebig.  MacmillarCe  Magazine.,  July  and  August, 
1863.  Beview  of  Baron  Liebig's  Di^sourse  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Revietc. 
Jan.,  1864.  A  Beply  to  Baron  Liebig's  two  Articles,  in  Macmillan*t  Maga- 
time,  by  G.  F.  Bodwcll.  The  Reader,  June  2  and  9,  1866.  ••  The  Correla- 
tion of  the  Physical  Forces."  By  W.  R  Grove;  Fifth  edition.  1867. 
Pp.  8—10-  "  Was  Lord  Bacon  an  Impostor?**  Fraeet'e  Magazine,  Dec, 
1866.  **Was  Lord  Bacon  an  Impostor?**  By  Baron  Liebig.  Fraxer^* 
Mmg^nme,  April,  1867.    "  The  Poems  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam.'* 

[  For  the  first  time  collected  and  edited  after  the  original  texts  by  the  Rer. 

I  Alex.  B.  Grosart,  Blackburn.    FrivateUf  printed  in  the  FnUer  Woithiefc* 
Libniry  MUcellanies.    1870.  zedbyL^OOglC 
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Of  late  years  tome  Frenoh  writers  hare  attempted  to  identify  the 
history  of  any  branch  of  knoirledge  with  the  method  on  which  it 
can  be  best  taught.  It  has  been  confidently  maintained  that  the 
only  sound  method  of  instruction  is  '*  la  m^lhode  d'in mention  **— 
**  la  m^thode  suirie  par  Tinyenteur."  If  such  be  the  fact  in  any 
case,  it  is  so  exceptionally.  The  only  sound  method  of  instruction 
is  that  which  starts,  not  with  the  locus  standi  of  the  iuTentor,  but 
with  that  of  the  learner,  whose  rude  notions  and  profound  ignoraoee 
must  be  the  very  groundwork  of  instruction.  Ignoring  both,  and 
sublimely  contemplating  the  architecture  of  the  science  to  be  im- 
parted, we  may  find  that  our  foundations  have  been  laid  on  a  morass 
or  on  a  quicksand. 

The  history  of  a  science,  and  therefore  of  science  in  general,  is 
for  the  initiated ;  and  for  such  it  has  almost  the  charm  of  a  romance, 
at  least  of  a  romance  read  backwards,  like  Fronde's  *'  Lieu- 
tenant's Daughter."  Fable,  indeed,  can  hardly  obtain  a  footing 
there,  for  the  results  always  exercise  some  check  on  the  nar- 
rative of  those  fictions  and  mistakes  which  the  results  have 
overthrown.  We  know,  at  least,  from  the  results  what  could 
not  have  been  observed  or  performed  by  the  physical  philo- 
sopher during  the  epoch  of  discovery.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  Bacon  could  not  have  burnt  a  candle  in  the  fiame  of  spirit 
of  wine ;  and  that  Haiiy's  antimony  could  not  have  been  rhom- 
bohodral.  We  may  thus  with  certainty  determine  what,  among 
alleged  observations,  were  inventions  or  blunders,  and  what,  among 
alleged  experiments,  were  performed  in  fancy  only,  or  not  per- 
formed at  all.  We  may  indeed  err,  through  the  insufficiency  of 
evidence,  in  assigning  a  discovery  to  one  who  was  not  first  in 
making  it,  or  who  did  not  discover  it  at  all.  This  has  been  done, 
with  many  notable  additions  to  science,  as  the  composition  of  water, 
the  polarisation  of  light,  and  the  doctrine  of  limiting  ratios  ;  in  each 
of  wnich  there  are  still  contending  claims,  where  some  find  it  hard 
to  give  the  preference,  while  others  administer  a  summary  justice  or 
injustice. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  eminent  men  included  in  the  larger  class 
of  *'  many-sided  minds,"  who  became  distinguished  by  virtue  of  pur- 
suits for  which  they  had  received  no  special  professional  training. 
Such  men  were  Francis  Bacon,  Emanuel  Svredenboi^,  and  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  :  the  first  of  whom  will  now  engage  our  at- 
tention. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  in  passing,  that  these  three 
men,  presenting  so  many  marked  differences,  do  also  present  some 
striking  forms  of  agreement.  All  three  were  born  to  a  position  of 
eminence  or  affluence :  all  were  functionaries  of  the  governmeot 
under  which  they  lived,  and  rose  to  be  eminent  statesmen.  All,  by 
virtue  of  congenital  powers  and  tastes,  became  physical  philosophers, 
equally  rejecting  ideas,  and  working  on  nature  by  means  of  obser- 
vation, experiment,  and  induction.  The  poet,  however,  is  the  only 
one  who  can  be  credited  with  a  positive  and  unequivocal  discovery 
in  physical  science.    Between  IBaoon  and  Swedeuborg  (quite  irre- 
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tpeetrre  of  the  spirittia]  experiences  of  the  latter)  it  will  be  found 
that  a  remarkable  parallel  nabsiiite. 

A  sketch  of  Bacon's  life  is  quite  unnecessary  here.  Mr.  Hep* 
worth  Dixon,  on  the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Jus.  Spedding  and  J.  T. 
Foard  on  tbe  other,  have  completely  exhausted  the  subject,  and 
made  the  facts  of  Bacoo's  life  **  lamiliar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words/*  It  is  only  with  his  philosophy  that  we  are  concerned. 
Baeon  was  born  at  York  House,  Strand,  London,  on  Jan.  22, 1660, 
0.8.  (Feb.  1, 1560.  !N.S.),  •'.  0.,  four  years  and  three  months  before 
Shakspere.  He  died  at  Hii^hgate,  at  Lord  Arundel's,  on  April 
9, 1626,  having  suryived  Shakspere  nearly  ten  years. 

Bacon's  best  philosophical  works  appear  to  have  been  written  in 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  more  important  of  them  were 
published  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  Of  (he  works  by  which 
^is  "  many-sided  mind  "  became  his  country's  glory  the  following 
details  may  be  found  of  interest  to  students  of  Bacon.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1623  or  1624,  Bicon  speaks  of  haying  composed  an  ex- 
position of  his  philosophical  method,  to  which  he  gaye  the  title  of 
Temporis  Partus  Maximum — **  The  Greatest  Birth  of  Time."  One 
of  his  successor!*  in  the  chancellorship,  John,  Lord  Campbell,  thinks 
^is  work  was  published,  though  copies  of  it  are  unknown  to  blb- 
iographers.  If  such  were  the  fact,  this  constitutes  his  first  work, 
and  must  be  referred  to  1584.  His  "  E^sayi*,  Beligious  Meditations," 
first  appeared  in  type  in  1597.  There  were  originally  only  ten  of 
them;  in  the  second  edition  (1612)  there  were  thirty-eight;  and  the 
latfst  edition  published  in  his  lifetime  (1625)  contained  fifty-eight. 
In  1605  his  "  Two  Books  of  tbe  Proficifuoe  and  Advancement  of 
Learnint^,  Divine  and  Human,"  were  published.  They,  too,  expanded 
and  enlarged,  were  issued  in  Latin  in  1623,  with  the  titlt*  **  De 
Augmentig  Scientiarum"  In  1610  the  De  Sapientia  Veterum, 
**  Concerning  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  a  fanciful  but  wise  and 
brilUant  book,  gaye  eyidence  of  his  continued  activity  of  mind. 
Haying  projected  an  "  Instauratio  Magna,"  or  grand  resteration 
of  the  sciences,  he  published  in  1620,  as  the  second  part  of  it,  his 
Novum  Organum  Scientiarum,  or  "New  Instrument  of  the  Sciences." 
In  1622,  despite  bis  fall  from  place  and  power,  he  published  his 
"History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.;'*  and  in  1824  not  only 
"  Tbe  Translation  of  Certaine  Psalmes  inte  English  Verse  "  (recently 
reissued  in  **  Tne  Fuller  Worthies*  Library  Miscellanies  "  by  Eey. 
A.  B.  Grosart),  but  al^o  his  **  Apophthegms,  New  and  Old,"  were 
published,  having  been  produced  during  a  fit  of  sickness  in  that 
same  year.  His  political  tra<5ts,  *'  Miscellany  Works,"  the  **  Eesus- 
citatio**  many  fragmentary  additions  to  his  **  Instauratio"  and  other 
matters,  to  which  we  are  unable  te  assign  any  date.  His  **  New 
Atlautis,"  or  Solomon's  House,  in  which  he  aimed  at  excelling  Plate, 
as  in  bis  *'  Novum  Organum  "  he  had  endeavoured  to  outdo  Aristetle, 
as  well  as  many  other  literary  schemes,  was  left  unfinished  at  his 
death.  It  will  be  seen  from  tlus  mere  mention  of  works  written  by 
this  *'  Lord  of  Induction  and  of  Verulam  " — as  Herbert  calls  him,  in 
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a  meet  palpable  anti-climax — that  bis  aathorebip  for  the  moet  purt 
belong  to  the  m'Tenteenth  century,  and  that  much  of  what  he 
thought  uni^er  the  Tudori  ^e  wrote  under  the  Stuarts.  Of  the 
illufltrious  Englishmen  w  ho  lived  in  these  times  he  is  one  of  the 
most  famed  ;  and  if  we  except  ^hakspere  under  the  former  dynwtj, 
and  Milton  under  the  latter,  the  entire  literature  of  those  times 
possefs«^  no  name  equal  to  his  own. 

AboTe  the  fame  of  any  disooverer  in  science  is  the  glory  of  him 
who  is  b^lie▼ed  to  hare  furnished  mankind  with  a  certain  if  not  a 
royal  road  to  all  physical  knowledge  :  and  such  was  once  the  lot  of 
Francis  Bacon.  Hardly  has  such  renown  as  his  been  associated 
with  such  a  name.  Thu-k  of  the  stupendous  opposition  to  be  orer- 
eome  by  poetic  genius,  before  suih  names  as  Cottle  and  Tupper 
can  act  as  a  spell  en  mien's  imaginations.  Phiiosopliy  had  assuredU  as 
hard  a  time  of  it  with  Bacon  ;  and  y«^t  so  intensely  dazzling  was  the 
aureole  that  for  two  hniidred  years  invested  that  unfortunate  name 
that  from  hepce'orth  iis  cent*  mptuous  a8>ociations  were  consigned 
to  deserved  oblivi<»n,  and,  even  now  that  its  almost  Aris'otelian 
tyranny  has  been  broken,  it  acts  as  a  8pell  on  the  imagination  scilL 

The  works  of  Lord  Bacon  belong  to  the  history  of  philosophy 
rather  than  to  the  history  of  science,  and  to  the  latter  rather  than 
to  science  itself.  In  the  study  of  geometry  we  neeesaarily  encounter 
the  constructions  of  Thales,  Pytliagoras,  and  Euclid,  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  important  contribuiions  of  Michel  Chasles  and  the 
moderns.  In  algebra  \\e  as  necessarily  come  upon  the  theorems  of 
Newton,  Euler,  and  Wallis,  with  those  of  very  many  other  inven- 
tors. In  physics  we  owe  so  much  to  particular  discoverers  that 
much  of  what  we  learn  under  that  name  is  stamped  with  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  a  few  great  men.  Ba4*on  is  not  one  of  these  -,  nor 
yet  is  thtre  a  single  physical  diec*»very  due  to  his  indu-^try  or 
genius.  The  fact  is  certainly  r^marktible;  for  though  he  did  not 
set  up  for  a  physical  discoverer,  he  assuredly  claimed  to  have 
constructed  an  organon,  or  instrument  of  universal  discovery, 
which,  accordingly,  should  have  \ielded  some  fruit  in  the  hands  of 
others.  Some,  indeed,  h»ve  crediud  him  ^ith  having  discovered 
the  relation  of  heat  to  friction.  In  point  of  fact,  the  correlation  of 
heat  and  motion  is  found  in  Plato.  In  the  ThtcBieius,  chap.  26,  ine 
read, — 

To  yap  Otpfiov  rt  icai  TrOp,  '6  Sii)  icai  rdWa  yivvq,  Koi  iTrtrpo^ivfL,  airro 
yfvvarai  Ik  ipopag  xai  rpixj^nttQ  *  rvvro  H  Kivrjaig  ^  oifx  avrat  yiviaetc 
wpoQ  ;  that  it — 

"For  heat  and  fire,  which  engenders  and  ftupports  other  things,  is  itself 
engendered  by  impact  and  friction,  but  this  i#  motion.  Are  not  these 
[?  modes  of  motion]  the  origin  of  fir©  ?" 

But  we  may  find  nearly  the  same  thing  in  Heraclitus.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Bacon  did  no  more  in  this  speciality  than  hun- 
dreds had  done  before  him  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  theorv  of  heat 
made  no  advance  in  consequence  of  his  famous  Jnqtiisitio  in  Naiurmm 
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Calidu  On  the  other  band,  it  is  impos^iblo,  as  I  shall  soon  make 
manifest,  to  do  justice  to  hia  unriyalled  powers  of  mind  without 
crediting  him  with  a  rery  remarkable  dimnatian  as  to  the  essential 
mode  of  sensible  beat,  whiob,  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  experi- 
Tnenter.  must  have  hastened  the  epoch  of  discovery  in  that  science. 
But  such  was  not  the  event.  The  conjecture  n<^rished  like  the  seed 
that  fell  on  atony  ^ound.  The  Organon  of  Bacon  has  not,  I  fiay, 
been  the  direct  agent  in  any  physical  discovery.  This  is  ihe  all  but 
universal  verdict  of  competent  critics.  A  few,  indeed,  whose  com- 
jjctency  it  would  be  invidious,  if  not  presumptuous,  to  call  in  ques- 
tion, contend  that  discoveries  hare  been  made  on  Bacon's  method. 
Perhaps  some  new  evidence  in  favour  of  that  position  may  yet  be 
adduced.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion  is  plain  enough, 
when  we  find  that  able  and  elegant  writer,  Dugald  Stewart,  makmg 
this  assertion : — 

"  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  Newton  had  evidently 
ttadi^H}  Bacon's  writings  with  Ciire,  and  has  followed  them  (sometimes  too 
implicvtly)  in  hia  logical  phraseology." —  Workt^  Ed.  HamiltoD,  vol.  iii, 
p.  236, 

This  is  the  inverted  base  of  the  pyramid,  whose  apex  is  the  soli- 
tary fact  that  Newton  twice  employs  the  word  "axiom"  in  the 
Baconian  sense.  But  the  pyramid  will  not  etand  inverted  ;  besides, 
I  hardly  think  that  fact  belongs  to  the  pyramid  ;  for  Newton  could 
not  have  failed  to  get  the  word  *'  axiom."  in  the  sense  of  Qeneral 
expre^sioHt  from  Peter  Ramus,  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  studies 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Others  assert  that  Newton  em- 
ployed Bacon's  method,  as  in  his  experiments  on  inertia :  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake. 

But,  allowing  that  no  physical  discovery  has  been  made  directly 
by  means  of  Bacon's  Organon,  the  question  atill  remains  whether 
his  works  did  not  exercise  a  very  powerful  indirect  iofluenoe  on  the 
course  of  physical  science ;  and  it  is  this  question  which  has  been 
•0  holly  debated  in  late  years.  Certain  it  is  that  never  till  B/icon 
wrote  was  the  corrupt  Aristotelian  method  denounced  and  exposed 
with  such  trumpet-tODgued  elooueoce  and  with  such  studious  and 
prophetic  iteration.  None,  till  bacon  rose,  had  wearied  the  ears  of 
a  generation  with  its  eternal  waH^d^lenda  est  Carthago.  Yet  it  is 
Mid,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  labour  was  Quixotic,  since  the 
tyranny  of  Aristotle  had  already  received  its  quielug.  Certain  it  is 
that  never  till  then  had  the  key-note  of  induction — well'digesUd 
observations  Jirst,  theory  afterwards ^heeo.  sounded  in  the  van  ^f  a 
Notfum  Oraanum,  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  asserted  that  a 
better  method  than  Bacon's  had  been  sotoatlv  employed  with 
mccess  before  his  great  work  saw  the  light.  Equally  certain  it  is 
that  the  publication  of  hie  work  synchronised  with  the  great  epoch 
of  pbysioal  discovery  which  was  crowned  by  the  immortal  speciila- 
tions  of  Newton  and  Laplace.  Yet  the  enemy  has  sometbiog  to 
lay  againat  Bacon's  influence  on  ihe  soienee  of  kit  own  day :  that 
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he  wu  not  the  f^eneral  bnt  the  herald  of  the  Tictorions  army ;  and 
that  it  was  the  blaDder  of  a  few  eothusiantic  followers  to  attribute 
to  him  the  splendour  of  a  nlorj  which  radiated  from  men  of  a  rety 
different  order  of  mind.  In  this  yiew,  Bacon  was  simplj  /Hix  of- 
poHunitate  vita. 

Coleridge,  remarking  on  the  necessity  of  amassing  a  store  of 
materials  before  constituting  "  a  sound  and  stable  theory,"  Urns 
indicates  the  special  need  or  him  who  would  execute  Buccessfollj 
the  great  work  in  which,  it  ia  said.  Bacon  failed. 

"  All  thif ,  and  much  more,  must  be  achiered  before  *  a  sound  and  staUe 
theory^ '  could  be  •  constituted ;  * — which  even  then  (except  as  far  as  it  might 
occasion  the  disooyery  of  a  l«w)  might  possibly  explain  (ex  plieU  plama 
reddere),  but  never  account  for  the  facts  in  question.  But  the  most  satis- 
factory comment  on  these  and  similar  assertions  would  be  afforded  by  s 
matter-of-fact  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  accelerating  and  rettfd- 
ing  momenta,  of  science  in  the  cif  ilixed  world.'* — The  Friend,  1844,  toL  iii, 
EsMy  8. 

It  is  just  this  need  which  has  been  so  admirably  supplied  by  Dr. 
Whewell*s  Hietory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  his  History  of  Scientific 
Idecti,  and  the  two  other  of  his  works  to  which  I  have  assigned  a 

5 lace  at  the  bead  of  this  paper.  By  the  aid  of  these,  and  of  Sir 
ohn  Hersobers  DUcouree  on  the  Study  of  Natural  PAilasophj/, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic,  we  may  very  weU  judge  of  the  adequacy 
of  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  borders  of 
science ;  and  allowing,  with  the  mass  of  competent  critics,  the  in* 
adequaey,  or  even  failure,  of  that  work,  we  shall,  with  these  ap- 
pliances, be  fully  pr«»pared  to  estimate  the  effect  which  Bacon's 
writings  had  on  the  course  of  scientiBc  discovery. 

The  time  is  not  long  past  when  Bacon's  name  enjoyed  the  repute 
both  of  success  in  his  great  attempt  and  of  being  tne  great  regene* 
rator  of  science.  It  was  once  the  universal  belief  that  to  Bacon's 
method  was  mainly  due  the  vast  progress  of  science  ever  since  the 
crystal  spheres  of  Purbach  were  snivered  by  the  arrowy  intellect  of 
Copernicus.   Even  Sir  John  Herschel  once  agreed  with  this  verdict. 

"  This  importaut  task  was  executed  by  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Yemlam, 
who  will,  therefore,  justly  be  looked  upon  in  all  future  ages  as  the  great 
reformer  of  philosophy." — Discourse^  1835,  p.  114. 

This  opinion  ran  out  its  course,  and  it  is  now  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  mistake.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  have  been  combated 
by  three  distinct  parties  in  this  criticism,  whereof  two  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  each  other.  First.  It  was  contested  by  those 
who  held  that  Bacon  taught  nothing  but  old  truth ;  Uiat  his  system 
was  as  old  as  Aristotle,  and  thit,  thoui^h  diacoreries  in  science,  and 
any  number  of  them,  had  been  made  by  pursuing  the  method  pre- 
scribed by  Bacon,  it  was  so  only  by  virtue  of  the  faet  that  Bacon's 
method  was  the  method  pursued  by  all  physical  discoverers,  from 
the  Stagirite  downwards.    Second.  It  was  contested  by  those  who 
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held  that  Bacon's  system  was  indeed  a  startlinp^  noTelty,  which 
neither  Aristolle  nor  any  one  else,  save  its  proponnder,  had  ever 
dreamed  of;  but  that  unfortunately  it  was  trifling  and  UReiess,  and 
had  about  the  same  relation  to  science  that  a  penny  trumpet  has  to 
Sjpohr'a  **  Power  of  Sound."  Macaulay  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  former,  and  Lanson  or  Liebig  as  the  type  of  the  latter. 
Third.  It  was  contested  by  a  few,  on  the  high  priori  ground,  that 
his  method  was  a  sell;  that  the  salt  of  Yerulam  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  tail  of  the  old  bird  called  **  Nature,"  till  the  bird  was  actually 
in  the  hand ;  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  that  nature's  cabinet, 
having  a  snap  lock  which  has  been  shut  tiponthekey,  the  locksmith 
of  St.  Albans  would  he  glad  to  pick  the  lock,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
key.  The  most  superficial  view  of  the  Advancement  qf  Learning 
suffices  to  show  vrhat  Bacon  was  ahout ;  that  he  was  proposing  to 
himBelf  a  problem  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  viz.,  to  reduce  the  busi- 
peas  of  scientific  discovery  to  a  method  which  should  be  certain  in 
its  results,  and,  by  its  very  perfection,  he  for  the  most  part  inde- 
pendent of  private  sagacity.  His  single  aim  was  to  invent  an  in- 
strument ofphysical  research  which  might  be  handled  with  thorough 
efficiency  by  average  intellects,  and  which,  being  so  handled,  should 
constrain  Nature  to  reveal  her  secret  processes.  Bacon  never  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  title  which  has  been  awarded  to  him,  viz.,  that 
of  Father  of  Induction ;  the  actual  claim  he  set  up  for  himself  was 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  and  infallible  method  of  induction. 
As  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis  well  pats  it — 

"  Ordinary  induction  is  a  tentative  process,  because  we  chase  our  quarry 
over  an  open  country ;  Iiere  it  U  confined  within  definite  limits,  and  these 
limits  become,  as  we  advance,  continually  narrower  and  narrower." — 
General  Preface  to  the  Fkil.  Works,  1857.     I.,  p.  35. 

Baoon,  in  fact,  proposed  to  do  for  induction  what  certain  African 
Nimrods  have  aone  for  hunting.  Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  the 
tribe  of  the  Bakwains,  instead  of  hunting  down  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  jungle,  or  over  the  open  prairie,  are  accustomed  to  employ  a 
very  ingenious  device  for  snarmg  and  destroying  hundreds  or  head 
of  game  at  once.  They  set  up  what  they  call  a  hopo,  which  is  a 
wattled  fence  in  the  form  of  a  V  of  vast  dimensions,  the  angle  of 
which  is  open,  and  debouches  on  a  long  deep  pit.  Tne  Bakwain 
hunters  send  out  scouts,  who  surround  and  drive  their  prey  from 
their  retreats  towards  the  wide  mouth  of  the  hopo\  they  are  thus 
chaBed  unawares  into  an  area  which  fatally  narrows  at  every  step, 
and  ends  in  a  prison  or  a  grave.  Bacon  proposed,  I  say,  to  do  the 
same  by  the  universe  and  its  **  natures  ; "  the  Novum  Organum  is 
his  hapot  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it ;  and  it  is  yet  the  subject  of 
fierce  dispute  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  entire  structure  having 
been  realized,  it  would  have  been  as  successful  as  the  African  device. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  only  quarry  driven  into  it  by  its  inventor,  viz., 
"  the  form  of  heat,*'  had  been  marked  before  it  eutered  the  hopo, 
and  was  hastily  captured  by  a  secondary  mancsuvre  before  it  reached 
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tK#  pit.  It  WM  thos  that  the  efficacy  of  the  New  Orgtnon  remained 
wnUated. 

8imple  eDumeration,  or  indiBoriminate  obserration,  or  chance  ex- 
periment, it  hunting  the  fiune  **  orer  an  open  country."  Bacon's 
aitematire  was  a  plan  of  observation  and  experiment,  on  whieh 
would  sooner  or  later  arise  a  vast  number  of  definite  iaaues  to  be 
Iried  by  ulterior  obserration  or  experiment.  From  this  second 
batch  Of  observations  or  experiments  would  crop  up  a  still  smaller 
number  of  definite  issues ;  and  thus  the  field  of  research  is  narrowed 
at  each  step  of  the  invettigation,  till  at  length  the  "  natures  "  whidi 
are  the  objects  of  the  induction  are  isolated  and  determined.  Such, 
in  general  terms,  was  the  project.  I^othing  in  the  nature  of  such 
an  Organon  had  ever  been  proposed,  still  lees  executed ;  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  end  in  view  was  a  novelty,  for  it  had 
been  the  common  practice  of  physicists  to  restrict  the  sphere  of 
observation  and  experiment  by  the  adoption  of  some  plan  of  ope- 
ration, though  its  application  was  restricted,  its  name  Legion,  and 
oMot  homines  tot  metkodi.  No  one  knew  better  than  Bacon  that 
Aristotle  and  Plaio  taught  induction,  and  that  the  former  exten- 
sively practised  it.  On  this  point  see  the  Novum  Orffonttmp  Bo<^ 
J.  Aph.  ^3  and  105.  Bat  whatever  plans  might  have  been  worked 
upon  by  \he  Sta^irite,  the  only  induction  taught  by  him  was  that 
*'  by  simple  enumeration,'*  which,  by  ita  very  form,  is  a  barren 
process,  and  that,  moreover,  is  the  only  induction  taught  by  modem 
writers  on  logic,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Mr.  S.  Neil.  Aristotle's  example  of  this  form 
of  induction  is  as  follows :  "  Every  man,  horse,  mule,  is  long-lived,: 
whatever  is  galless  is  man,  horse,  or  mule ;  therefore  whatever  is 
gailess  is  long-lived."  To  sustain  the  validity  of  the  conclusion, 
says  the  Stagirite, — 

iti  vouv  Tb  r  (».#.  man,  horse,  male,  Ac)  t6  IC  ixavrwy  rwv  koB* 
XKacTuv  ffvyKtifiivov    ,    ,     .     ir.r.X. — Frior  Analytics,  ii.,  23. 

That  is,  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  fitll  representatives  of  the  class 
to  which  they  are  referred ;  so  that  the  class  must  be  imwarrant- 
ably  assumed,  or  else  established  by  some  more  subtle  prqjDCSS. 
Bacon  not  only  knew  how  barren  was  this  form  of  induction,  but 
also  that  other  inductive  methods  were  practised  with  success ;  yet 
from  so  partial  a  study  of  causes,  and  one,  moreover,  in  whidi 
native  wit  and  lucky  accident  had  so  great  a  share,  he  autnired  ill 
for  the  restoration  of  physical  science,  as  a  whole.  Yerulam. 
though  from  the  pressure  of  professional  duties  and  the  infirmity  of 
ill  health  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  but  a  comparatively  small 
ripertoire  of  natural  facts,  and  these  not  seldom  very  inaccurately 
noted,  was  as  clear-sighted  and  as  far-sighted  as  an  eagle.  He  saw 
that  induction,  however  constituted ,  did  extend  knowledge  ;  whereis 
deduction  could  only  serve  as  the  handmaid  of  induction,  to  dii- 
close  what  was  thought,  however  obscurely,  in  our  general  concep- 
tions.   He  did  not  indeed  anticipate  Kant  in  his  famous  distinction 
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of  ampliatire  and  explicative  jud^naenta:  but  ho  discriminated  be- 
tween the  deductive  sjlloj^iatn  and  the  inductive  method  with  as 
much  precision  and  rigour  as  Kant  himself  in  his  Metkodoloqie. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  standing  on  the  eminence  which  inductive 
philosophy  has  raised  for  our  speculation,  to  realize  the  actual 
state  of  the  figment  which  passed  for  science  at  the  time  when 
Baeon  wrought  and  wrote.  It  was  not  a  fragmental  discovery  of 
Gilbert  or  Copernicus  that  can  be  shown  as  a  sample  of  the  methods 
then  in  rogue,  or  of  the  conclusions  thereby  arrived  at.  The  human 
mind  was  under  an  incubus  of  physical  pppculations,  handed  down 
from  the  schoolmen,  who  had  mor»strouslj  corrupted  and  deformed 
what  they  had  received  from  Aristotle.  It  was  in  respect  to  science 
what  it  now  is  in  respect  to  theology.  The  mass  of  educated 
persons  were  taught  and  made  to  believe  in  traditions,  which,  hap- 
pily, while  they  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  epoch  of  discovery, 
serted  to  create  the  technical  terms  by  which  future  discoveries 
were  to  be  expressed.  Bacon  describes  as  truthfully  as  eloquently 
the  state  of  things  which  then  prevailed,  and  of  which  traces  lin- 
gered in  our  universities  long  after  the  innovations  of  Newton's 
Frincipia  had  been  somewhat  grudgingly  established.  Scientific 
method  was,  for  all  purposes  of  instruction,  wholly  deductive,  and 
its  scheme  consisted  of  logical  sorites  and  dilemmas,  depending  upon 
notions  formed  haphazard  from  a  superficial,  cursory,  and  inexact 
survey  of  the  universe.  Such,  indeed,  are  all  our  notions  till  we 
are  educated  in  obi<ervation ;  and  they  are  therefore  called  notiones 
prima.  Into  the  truth,  generality,  clearness,  or  fitness  of  such 
notions  to  represent  real  things  and  their  qualities  and  reUtions,  it 
was  the  business  neither  of  the  teacher  nor  of  the  pupil  to  inquire. 
In  playing  with  such  scholastic  toys  as  were  the  instruments  of  the 
dialectician,  it  was  sufficient  entertainment  to  expound  all  that  was 
connoted  by  the  terms  standing  for  those  notions ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  it  was  the  subjective  notion,  and  not  the  objective 
phenomenon,  that  was  expounded  or  explained. 

Bacoo  resolved  to  put  a  term  to  all  such  trifling :  but  in  his  at- 
tempt to  do  so  he  was  "  wise  in  his  generation."  He  knew  the  old 
fahrio  was  doomed,  though  men  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  its 
reprieve  that  they  almost  adjudged  it  immortal.  As  it  had  awaited 
its  destruction  for  two  thousand  year*,  so  mj  lord  of  Verulam  was 
well  content  that  his  great  work  should  bide  its  time  in  patience,  if 
only  he  could  get  it  written  and  published  before  death  arrested 
his  labours  (see  Procsmium).  In  the  meanwhile  he  assured  his 
readers  that  he  had  no  wish  to  overthrow  at  once  the  old  edifice; 
no,  not  even  to  win  admiration  for  his  own.  Note  the  irony  and 
eovered  sarcasm  of  his  protest : — 

"For  those  who  prefer  the  former,  either  from  hurry  or  from  coneidera- 
tioiw  of  business,  or  for  want  of  mental  power  to  take  in  and  embrace  the 
other  (which  mast  needs  be  most  men's  case),  I  wish  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed to  their  Hesire  in  what  they  are  abeut,  and  obtain  what  they  are 
ponuing." — Preface  to  " Nov.  Org** 
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But  all  "  tnie  sods  of  knowledge "  he  icrites  to  rally  round  hii 
standard :  just  as  the  more  liberal  among  ourselves  congratulate 
those  who  ha^e  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  an  obsolete  and  effete 
theoloicy,  and  in  the  same  breath  protest  that  tbey  have  no  wish  to 
unsettle  tbe  faith  of  timid  and  weak-minded  persons,  bidding  them 
affectionately  Ood-vpeed.  I'hey  who  pursue  this  course,  if  they 
hare  not  large  hearts,  hare  assuredly  lon^  heads. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Bacon  addressed  himself  to  his  taak  with  no 
self* seeking,  but  with  as  honest  a  love  of  truth  and  with  as  earnest 
a  resolve  to  pioneer  for  it  as  ever  inspired  Kepler  or  Gralileo :  and 
this  point  is  to  be  the  more  carefully  noted,  becauae,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  it  has  been  bluntly  impugned  by  one  of  Bacon  s  later 
critics.  Whatever  be  the  fact,  I  must  insist  on  this,  that  it  ii 
grossly  unfair  to  prejudge  him  a  liar  because  he  conformed  to  the 
corrupt  judicial  cuf^toms  of  his  time,  and  to  set  down  all  he  says  as 
to  the  purity  of  his  ends  and  aim  to  the  score  of  ambitious  hypo- 
crisy:  on  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  by  the  lowest  principles  ot 
humanity  to  presume  that  he  speaks  truth  till  he  be  found  a  liar. 
As  to  this  love  of  truth,  then,  let  us  hear  his  own  words :  — 

**  For  my  own  part  at  ieaat,  in  obedience  to  tlie  ererlasting  love  of  troth, 
I  hare  committed  mjeelf  to  the  uncertaintiet  and  difficulties  and  aolitudrt 
of  the  wajt ;  and,  reJjing  on  tlie  Dirine  auittance,  have  upheld  my  D*iiid, 
both  against  the  shocks  and  embattlfd  ranks  of  opinion,  and  agaiust  mv 
own  private  and  inward  hesitations  and  scruples,  and  against  tlie  fogs  and 
clouds  of  nature,  and  the  phantoms  flitting  »bout  on  everjr  side;  m  the 
hope  of  providing  at  last  for  the  present  and  future  generaiiona  guidance 
more  faithful  and  secure.'* — Prefac9  to  the  Inst  Mag. 

Here  he  professes  that  his  hope  is  the  benefit  of  his  race ;  but 
even  this  hope  is  secondary  to  his  allegiance  to  the  everlasting  love 
of  truth.    Next,  as  to  his  humility,  he  adds : — 

*'  Wherein  if  I  have  made  any  progress,  the  way  has  been  opened  to  me 
by  no  other  means  than  the  true  and  legitimate  humiliation  of  the  human 
spirit.  .  .  .  And  the  same  humility  which  I  use  in  inventing  I  euiploj 
likewise  in  teaching." 

Then  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  was  de- 
signed as  the  second  treatise  of  the  Insiauratio  Magna  (the  D« 
A^gmentU  Seientiarum  being  a  first  sketch  of  the  first  treatise)  he 
enumerates,  in  a  strain  of  graceful  rhetoric,  the  various  grounds  of 
hope  fur  the  realization,  at  least  by  his  successors,  of  his  magnifi- 
cent project.  Among  these  is  the  following,  which  is  pregnant 
with  **  true  and  legitimate  humiliation  of  spirit :  "^ 

**  And  this  I  say,  not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  because  it  is  useful  to  say 
it.  If  there  be  any  that  despond,  let  them  look  at  me;  that,  being  of  all 
men  of  my  time  the  most  busied  in  affdira  of  State,  and  a  man  of  health 
not  very  strong  (whereby  much  time  is  lost),  and  in  this  course  altogether 
a  pioneer,  following  no  man's  track  nor  sharing  these  counsels  witb  any 
one,  have  nevertheless,  by  resolutely  entering  on  the  true  road  and  submit- 
ting my  mind  to  things,  advanced  these  matters,  as  I  suppose,  some  little 
way.    And  then  let  them  consider  what  may  be  expected  (after  the  way 
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has  keen  thus  indicated)  from  men  abounding  in  leUare,  and  from  asaooia- 
tion  of  labours,  and  from  suooessions  of  ages :  the  rather  because  it  is  not  a 
waj  over  which  onlj  one  man  can  pass  at  a  time  (a«  is  t)ie  case  witii  that 
of  reasoning),  but  one  in  which  the  labours  and  industries  of  men  (espe- 
ciallj  as  regards  the  collecting  of  experience)  may  with  the  best  effect  be 
first  distributed  and  then  combined.  For  then  only  all  men  begin  to 
know  their  strength,  when,  instead  of  great  numbers  doing  all  the  same 
things,  one  shall  take  charge  of  one  thing,  and  one  of  another." — Aph.  118. 

In  Bacon's  scheme  this  oolleoting  of  instances  was  the  premier 
pas  which  implictly  inyolved  everything  else.  Bat  they  were  to  be 
collected  on  a  definite  plan  of  operation.  From  one  class  of  such 
inatanees  he  was  to  obtain  an  axiom,  or  general  expression  of  some 
relation  or  law.  This  wa^  an  axiom  of  the  first  order  of  generality; 
and  this,  like  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  was  to  be  made  a  basis  of  deduc- 
tioB  forthwith.  The  cooolnsion  thereby  arrired  at  was  to  become 
the  principle  of  a  new  class  of  observations  or  experiments,  from 
which  might  he  derived  an  axiom  of  the  second  order  of  generality : 
and  so  forth. — See  "  Nov,  Orff."  book  i.,  aph.  104.     He  says : — 

"  Hitherto  the  proceeding  has  been  to  fly  at  once  from  the  sense  to  par- 
ticulars, up  to  the  most  general  propositions  as  certain  fixed  poles  for  the 
argament  to  turn  upon,  and  from  these  to  derive  the  rest  by  middle  terms : 
a  short  way,  no  doubt,  but  precipi'ate,  and  one  which  will  never  lead  to 
nature,  though  it  offers  an  easy  and  ready  way  to  disputation.  Now  my 
plan  is  to  proceed  regularly  and  gradually  from  one  axiom  to  another,  so 
that  the  most  general  are  not  reached  till  the  last :  but  then,  when  you  do 
come  to  them,  you  find  them  to  be  not  empty  notions,  but  well-defined, 
such  as  nature  would  really  recognise  as  her  first  principles,  and  such  as 
lie  at  the  heart  and  marrow  of  things  [talia  quee  natura  ut  revera  sibi 
notiora  agnoscat,  queque  rebus  hnreant  in  meduliis." — "Nov.  Org^  JDisiri' 
huUo  Operii, 

**  The  one  [way]  begins  at  once  by  establishing  certain  abstract  and  use- 
less generalities ;  the  other  rises  by  gradual  steps  to  that  which  is  prior 
and  better  known  in  the  order  of  nature  [ad  ea  quse  revera  nature  sunt 
notiora]."—" Nov,  Org,**  book  i.,  aph.  22. 

**  Lastly,  the  true  form  is  such  that  it  deduces  the  given  nature  from 
some  source  of  being  which  is  inherent  in  more  nstures,  and  which  is 
better  known  in  the  nittural  order  of  things  than  the  form  itself  [notior  est 
natur«]."— "  Nov.  Org.,**  book  ii.,  aph.  4.     Cf.  ibid.,  book  i.,  aph.  43. 

The  contrast  between  notio,  prima  aut  prior,  and  id  quod  notior 
est  natura  (it  should  rather  be  naturA),  though  expresned  in  an 
ob-olete  and  somewhat  mistaken  phraseology,  is  radical  and 
thorough-going.  Whatever  be  the  method  to  follow,  the  preamble 
is  proved.  Be  that  method  practicable  or  not,  his  philosophy  has  a 
valid  foundation,  which  the  subsequent  course  of  inductive  science 
has  never  disturbed.  The  inadequacy  of  first  notions  to  deal  with 
nature  is  further  treated  by  Bacon  under  the  head  of  Idola  Fori; 
and  he  elsewhere  declares  the  end  of  his  labours  to  be  *'  a  true  and 
lawful  marriage  between  the  empirical  and  the  rational  faculty,  the 
unkind  and  illnitarred  divorce  and  separation  of  which  has  thrown 
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into  confueion  all  the  affain  of  the  human  family.**  The  tem.^>r«i, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  this  philosophy,  and  is  used  in 
the  tbii*d  extract  given  aboTe  concerning  first  notions,  is  so  otterl^ 
obsolete  (hat  it  needs  to  be  translated  into  modem  technology,  if 
that  may  be.  Bacon  contemplated  the  properties  of  matter  as 
form-natures  and  sensible  natures.  The  form  was  ideal ;  the  sensible 
was  real.  The  leading  inquiry  of  the  new  philosophy  was,  how  is 
the  form  of  a  given  sensible  nature  to  be  determined  from  the 
rarious  manifestations  ot  that  sensible  nature?  Hence  we  see, 
rudely  at  least,  that  the  form-naturee  relate  to  our  primary  quali- 
ties, and  the  sensible  natures  to  our  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 
This  will  become  plainer  as  we  proceed.  But  first,  I  most  premise 
a  few  words  more  on  the  inutility  of  the  old  deduettre  method, 
which  there  are  still  critics  to  praise,  both  as  being  the  method  of 
Aristotle  and  as  being  the  method  employed  by  modem  men  of 
science. 

It  is  plain  that  a  notion,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  middle  term  of 
a  syllogism,  must  connote  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion :  so  thai, 
in  fact,  nothing  can  be  got  out  of  it  but  what  is  already  thought  im 
it.  The  very  formula  of  deduction,  then,  is  merely  explicative, 
and  cannot  extend  our  knowledge  of  nature,  though  it  majr  serve  to 
force  on  our  attention  what  we  already  know,  it  has,  in  (ruth, 
the  same  relation  to  induction  that  an  analytical  or  explicative 
judirment  has  to  a  sjmthetical  or  ampliative  judgment  in  Kant's 
philosophy.  In  fact,  Kant's  distinction  involves  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  deduction  and  induction ;  for,  if  there  be  no  ampliative 
jndffment  in  a  syllogism,  the  procedure  is  barren,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  a  truism.  If,  then,  the  notion  which  is  used  as  the 
middle  term  of  a  syllogism  be  not  commensurate  with  nature— be 
neither  precise,  clear,  nor  appropriate — and  such  is  the  case  with 
all  notione*  prima — the  syllogism  is  not  merely  incompetent  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  science,  but  its  explicative  power  is  thrown 
away  by  dealing  with  the  contents  of  a  notion  which  is  utterly 
worthless.  Against  the  dominion,  then,  of  this  alliance  between 
notione*  prima  and  the  syllogism  Bacon  waged  war;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  did  not— > 

•*  Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  ^e, 
But  in  the  onset.'* 

In  his  attempt  to  pubstitue  an  unfailing  inductive  method  for  the 
old  scholastic  trifling  he  claimed  the  credit  of  a  reformer,  and  pro- 
claimed the  noTelty  of  the  attempt.  "  Sunt  certe  prorsus  nova," 
Ac.  These  words  occur  in  his  dedication  to  James  L,  which  is 
singularly  free  from  the  usual  servility  and  syoophaney  of  sueh 
compositions.  It  is  here,  too,  that  he  makes  a  request  in  simple 
and  digniHed  language,  that  the  king,  who  resembled  Solomon  in 
so  many  things,  would  further  follow  that  wise  man's  example  *'m 
taking  order  for  the  collecting  and  perfecting  of  a  natural  and  ex- 
penmantal  history,  true  and  severe,  sueh  as  philosophy  might  be 
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Imili  upon."  Hera  we  have  the  key-note  of  bis  Oraanon,  and  he 
if  nerer  wearied  with  sounding  it.  ^ow,  James  did  not  grant 
Bacon's  request.  The  work  was  not  set  in  order  by  the  king,  nor 
uidertaken  by  others.    Well  might  he  utter  his  old  complaint, — 

**  I  have  at  length  become  a  mere  labourer  and  hod-earrier,  there  being 
inany  things  neceeeary  for  completing  the  design,  which  others,  from  an 
imiate  pricb,  ha?e  afoided.'* — **  be  AugmnUUi*  book  tIL,  chap.  i. 

By  some  means  or  other  the  work  of  collecting  instances  must 
be  first  accomplished.  He  might  well  insist  on  this  prelimiDarr ; 
for  he  h(Md  gone  a  Utile  too  far  in  discrediting  hypothesis  as  the 
initiative  of  experiment.  At  one  time  he  eeenu  to  have  thought  it 
practicable  to  make  such  collections  eihaustive.  Probably  we  must 
aoi  take  his  statements  quite  au  pied  de  la  lettre.    He  writes, — 

*'MoreoTer,  since  there  is  so  great  a  number  and  army  of  particulars, 
ind  that  army  so  scattered  and  dispersed  as  to  distract  and  confound  the 
understand inir,  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  skirmishini^s  and  flight 
attacks  and  desultory  moTements  of  the  intfllect,  unless  all  the  particulars 
which  pertain  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  shall,  by  means  of  tables  of  dis- 
oorery,  apt,  well-arranged,  and  as  it  were,  animate,  be  drawn  up  and  mir- 
sballed  ;  and  the  mind  be  set  to  work  upon  the  helps  duly  prepared  and 
digested  which  these  tables  supply.'*—"  Nov,  Or^,"  book  i.,  aph-  102. 

And  in  aph.  103  he  speaks  of  the  time  when  "  all  the  experi- 
ments of  all  the  arts  shall  have  been  collected  and  digested,  and 
brought  wiihin  one  man's  knowledge  and  judgment."  Truly  it  has 
been  said.  **C*est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute;"  and  it  may  well  be 
Mked,  ''Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'*  Some  suspicion  of 
the  impracticability  of  realizing  this  etupendous  preliminary  must 
hare  crossed  Bacon's  mind  ;  and  it  was  probably  this  which  moved 
him  to  allow  the  inductive  philosopher  to  proceed  from  time  to 
time  to  provisional  vindemiations,  as  an  "  indulgence  of  the  under- 
8tandint(."  Still,  the  method  of  Bacon  demands,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  provision  of  vast  collections  of  instances  in  each  depart- 
ment or  research,  before  the  actual  work  of  induction  in  each  can 
begin.  How  are  these  collections  to  be  made  ?  What  are  their 
guiding  principles  P  The  observers  find  themselves  committed  to 
a  ta^k  of  Briarean  multifariousness.  **  The  world  is  all  before  them 
what  to  choose."  Even  after  the  universe  is  parcelled  out  into 
special  fields  of  research,  the  possible  instances  of  any  one  depart- 
ment are  practically  infinite,  and  the  energies  of  the  experimenter 
are  paralyzed  by  the  vastness  of  his  resources. 

Accordiogly,  it  follows  that  he  must  work  on  some  principle  of 
selection.  In  our  days  the  principle  is  furnished  by  intelligent 
bypoihesis,  and  there  is  always  a  definite  issue  (that  fiacon  called 
a  crucial  case)  to  be  tried.  Sut  Bacon's  object  was  to  perfect  an 
organon  which  should  be  theoretically  independent  of  individual 
saKacity ; .  and  it  is  from  individual  sagacity  that  intelligent 
hypothesis  arises.    To  this  question,  then,  of  the  principle  of 
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selection,  the  metliod  aeeordhi^  to  which  the  ohserrer  could 
always  select  the  most  promising  and  sagfestive  instances  for 
his  collection,  Bacon  now  addressed  himself.  As  a  minciple  of 
selection,  and  a  method  of  classification  of  instances,  Moon  pro- 
pounded his  doctrine  of  preroRstives,  the  nature  and  plan  of  which, 
m  the  Baconian  induction,  we  shall  consider  in  the  second  part  of 
this  paper. 


CfiiTiCAL  BiooBAPHT. — Among  the  many  problems  of  history,  none 
perhaps  are  so  generally  interesting  or  call  out  so  mach  passionate  adfo- 
cscj,  as  those  which  ooneem  tha  personal  chsract«r  of  distinguished  men 
and  won. en.  There  are  still  men  who  can  hardlj  listen  calmlj  when  the 
purit  J  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Is  impugned ;  and,  if  Mr.  Carljle*s  book 
has  for  a  time  inclined  the  balance  of  feeling  not  only  against  Charles  L 
but  in  Cromweirs  favour,  there  is  jet  no  reason  to  beliere  that  Mr.  Car- 
IjleV  estimate  of  the  Protector  has  been  accepted  in  it«  entirety.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  this  uncertainty  should  exist  No  man  ever  lived  more  in 
public  than  Napoleon  I. ;  jet  the  different  Terdicts  upon  him  by  M.  Thiers 
and  Mr.  Goliwin  Smith  are  only  current  varieties  expressed  with  more 
than  usual  force  and  pungency.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  for  a  future  his- 
torian, if  he  were  deprived  of  other  sources  of  information,  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  views  which  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Kinglake  formed,  partly 
from  personal  knowledge,  partlj  from  intimate  study,  about  Napoleon  III. 
It  is  no  argument  against  the  final  value  of  history  if  different  men  sum  up 
differently  from  the  review  of  a  complex  chHracter,  or  speak  doubtfully 
where  they  only  know  partially.  Yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  our 
estimates  of  the  great  dead  are  likely  to  be  more  certain  and  tmer  than 
those  we  form  of  men  living  amongst  us.  Petty  jealousiea  disappear,  mis- 
conceptions  are  cleared  away  by  time ;  we  see  from  a  truer  perspective  as 
we  see  from  a  distance ;  and  the  lines  which  were  coarse  and  blurred  in  tlie 
living  man  are  fashioned  into  a  marble  distinctness  by  death,  tor  a  time 
indeed,  the  old  confusion  of  judgment  seems  to  prevail,  or  even  to  be  in- 
tensified, as  various  writers  contribute  various  estimates.  But  gradually 
it  is  seen  that  every  man  who  has  done  honest  work  has  removed  fome 
difficulty  of  detail,  or  perhaps  penetrated,  by  force  of  poetic  insight,  to  a 
more  sympathetic  intelligence  of  the  human  life  he  describes.  Mr.  Grote^s 
Cleon  or  Mr.  Carljle*s  Cromwell  may  not  be  altogether  adequately  con- 
ceived ;  and  the  next  great  writer  on  these  subjects  may  add  a  touch  here 
or  strike  away  a  line  there,  with  real  gain  to  historical  truth.  But  it  seems 
safe  to  predict  that  every  future  history  will  have  to  take  these  characters 
into  account,  and  to  allow  nr.uch  as  certain  for  a  little  that  it  may  retrench 
as  unsound." — North  British  Review. 
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THOMAS  HOBBES.  OF  MILMESBUEY. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

**  Hobbes*  language  is  so  lacid  and  conci«<*,  that  it  would  be  almost  as 
improper  to  put  an  algebraical  process  in  different  terms  as  some  of  his 
metaphysical  paragraphs." — Sal  lam, 

Wb  coDtinue  and  conclude  our  analysis  of  Hobbes*  "  Leviathan/'  the 
greatest  work  of  a  man  of  such  remarkable  ability  and  such  uncommon 
intdlectnal  force,  that  friends  and  foes  of  his  opinions  alike  regard  his 
fame  as  firmly  built  and  enduring.  We  have  now  reached  Part  IV.,  which 
treats  •'  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness,"  and  consists  of  four  lengthy 
chapters,  with  a  reriew  and  a  conclusion,  in  which  he  considers  the  state 
of  speculation  in  his  day  on  these  subject?,  the  place  which  his  opinions 
held,  and  the  influence  they  were  likely  to  exercise  among  those  who 
thought  upon  topics  of  such  commanding  interest. 

Pabt  IV. — XLIV.  "Of  Spiritual  Darkne^c,  from  Misinterpretation  of 
Scripture.  Besides  these  BO?ereign  powers,  divine  and  human,  of  which 
I  bare  hitherto  difccour^ed,  there  is  mention  in  Scripture  of  another  power, 
namely,  (Ephes.  yi.  12)  that  of  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world ; 
(Matt.  xii.  26)  the  kinfrdom  of  Satan,  and  (Matt.  ix.  34)  the  principality 
of  Beelzebub  over  demons,  that  is  to  say,  over  phantasms  that  appear  i|i 
the  air :  for  which  cause  Satan  is  also  called  (Bphes.  ii.  2)  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air ;  and  because  he  ruleth  in  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
(John  xri.  ii.),  the  prince  of  this  world  :  and  in  consequence  hereunto,  they 
who  are  under  his  dominion,  in  opposition  to  the  faithful  (who  are  the 
children  of  tlie  liirht),  are  culled  the  children  of  darkness.  .  .  .  The 
kingdom  of  darkness,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  these  and  other  places  of  the 
Scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  a  conf^-deraoy  of  deceivers,  that  to  obtain 
dominion  over  men  in  this  present  world,  endeavour  by  dark  and  erroneous 
doctrine^,  to  extinguish  in  them  the  light  both  of  nature  and  of  the  gospel, 
and  so  to  disprepsre  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come. 

XLV.  "  Of  Denionology,  and  other  Relics  of  the  Beligion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  imprcd»ion  made  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  lucid  b-^dies,  either 
in  one  direct  line,  or  in  many  line:*,  reflected  from  op^ique,  or  refracted  in 
the  pasMige  through  diaphanous  bodies,  produceth  in  living  creatures  in 
whom  Gud  hath  placed  such  organs,  an  imagination  of  the  object  from 
whence  tiie  impression  proceedeth ;  which  imagination  is  called  sight ;  and 
seemeth  not  to  be  a  mere  imagination,  but  the  body  itself  without  us ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  a  man  violently  presseth  his  eye,  there  appears 
to  him  a  light  without,  and  before  him,  which  no  man  perooiveth  but  him* 
self;  because  there  is  indeed  no  such  thing  without  him,  but   onl/   s 
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motion  in  the  interior  organ»,  pressing  bj  resistance  outward,  that  makes 
him  think  so.  ^nd  the  motion  made  by  this  prei»sure  continainK  after 
tlie  object  which  caused  it  is  removed,  is  that  we  call  imagination  and 
memory  ;  and  in  sleep,  and  sometimes  in  great  distemper  of  the  organs  by 
by  sickness  and  violence,  a  dream. 

"Ihis  nature  of  sight  having  never  been  discovered  by  the  ancient  pre- 
tenders to  natural  knowledge,  much  less  by  those  who  consider  not  things 
•o  remote  as  that  knowledge  is  from  their  present  u^e,  it  was  hard  for 
men  to  conceive  of  thoi^  imagus  in  the  fsncy  and  in  the  sense,  otherwise 
than  of  things  really  without  us  r  which  some,  because  they  vanish  away, 
they  know  not  whither  or  how,  will  have  to  be  abi^lutely  incorporeal,  that 
is  to  say  immaterial,  or  forms  without  matter;  colour  and  figure  wiihoot 
any  coloured  or  figun  d  body ;  and  that  they  can  put  on  airy  Ixxliea,  as  a 
garment,  to  uiake  them  visible  when  they  will  to  our  bodily  eyes  >o<^ 
othern  say,  are  bodies  and  living  creatures,  but  made  of  air  or  other  mors, 
subtle  and  ethereal  mstter,  which  is  there  where  they  will  be  seen  con- 
densed. But  both  of  them  a^n-ee  on  one  general  appellation  of  them,  de- 
mons. As  if  the  dead  of  whom  they  dreamed  were  not  inhabitant*  of  their 
own  brain,  but  of  air,  or  of  heaven,  or  hell;  not  phantasms,  but  ghosts; 
with  ju»t  as  much  reason  as  if  one  should  say  he  saw  his  own  ghost  in  a 
lookiiig-L'lass,  or  the  ghosts  of  the  ^ tars  in  a  river ;  or  call  the  ordinary 
apparition  of  the  sun,  of  the  quantity  of  about  a  foot,  the  demon  or  ghost 
of  the  tsreat  sun  that  enligliteneth  the  whole  visible  worlJ;  and  by  that 
means  have  feared  them  as  things  of  an  unknown,  that  is,  of  an  unlimited 
power  to  do  them  good  or  harm  ;  and  consequently  given  occajiion  to  the 
governors  of  the  heathen  commonwealths  to  regulate  this  their  fear  by 
establifhing  that  demonology  (in  which  the  poets,  as  principal  priests 
of  the  heathen  religion,  were  specially  employed  or  reverenced)  to  the 
public  peace,  to  the  obedience  of  »^ubjects  neeesj'ary  thereunto;  and  to 
make  some  of  them  good  demons,  and  others  evil :  the  one  as  a  spar 
to  the  observance,  the  other  as  reins  to  withhold  them  from  violation  of 

the  laws To  honour  is  to   value   highly  the   power  of 

any  person,  and  that  such  value  is  measured  by  our  comparing  him  with 
others.  But  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  Qt>d  in  power 
we  honour  Him  not,  but  dishonour  Him  by  any  value  less  than  infinite. 
.  .  .  The  inward  thoughts  of  iren,  which  appear  outwardly  in  their 
words  and  actions,  are  the  signs  of  our  honouring,  and  these  go  by  the 
nttme  of  worship  ;  in  L&iiu^  cullug  ;  .  .  .  in  sum,  all  words  and  actions 
that  betoken  fear  to  ofiend,  or  desire  to  please,  is  worakip,  .  •.  .  The  wor- 
ship we  exhibit  to  those  we  f  steem  to  be  but  men,  as  to  kings,  and  men  in 
authority,  is  avil  worship;  lut  the  worship  we  exhibit  to  that  which  we 
think  to  be  God,  whatsoever  the  words,  ceremonies,  gestures,  or  other 
actions  be,  is  divine  worship,  .  .  .  Having  shown  what  is  worship,  and 
what  an  imsge,  I  will  now  put  them  together,  and  examine  what  that 
idolatry  is.  ...  To  worship  an  image  is  voluntary  to  do  those  external 
acts  which  are  signs  of  honouring  either  the  matter  of  the  image,  which  is 
wood,  stone,  metal,  or  some  other  visible  creature ;  or  the  phantasm  of  the 
brain,  fcr  the  resemblance  or  representation  whereof  the  matter  was  formed 
and  figured;  or  both  together,  as  cne  animate  body,  composed  of  the 
matter  and  the  phantasm,  as  of  a  body  and  soul.  .  .  .  Such  finite 
gods  are  but  idols  of  the  brain,  nothing  real,  and  are  commonly  called  in  the 
Scripture  by  the  names  of  wni/y,  and  Wet,  and  nothing,  n  ^^   Idolatry  is  to 
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vonhip  by  signs  of  an  intcma  and  real  honour ;  bat  seandalout  worship  ia 
but  seeming  worship,  and  may  sometimes  be  joined  with  an  inward  and 
hearty  detestation  both  of  the  image  and  of  the  phantastical  demon,  or  idol, 
to  which  it  fs  dedicated,  and  pnxMBed  only  from  the  fear  of  death,  or  other 
grierons  punishment ;  and  is  neverthelee^  a  sin  in  them  that  so  worship. 
...  He  that  w<»shippeth  in  an  image,  or  any  creature,  either  the 
matter  thereof,  or  any  finoy  of  his  own  which  he  thinketh  to  dwell  in  it, 
or  both  together ;  or  belieTeth  that  such  things  hear  his  prayers,  or  see  his 
devotions,  without  ears  or  eyes,  committeth  idolatry ;  and  he  that  counter- 
feiteth  such  worship  for  fear  of  punishment,  if  be  be  a  man  whose  example 
hath  power  amongst  his  brethren,  committeth  a  sin. 

XLYI.  **  .  .  .  Of  Darkness  from  vain  Philosophy  and  fabulous  Tradi- 
tions. By  philosphy  is  understood  the  knowledge  acquired  by  reasoning, 
from  the  manner  of  the  generation  of  any  thing,  to  the  properties ;  or 
from  the  properties  to  some  possible  way  of  generation  of  the  same ;  to  the 
end  to  be  able  to  produce,  as  iar  as  matter  and  human  force  permit,  such 
effects  aa  human  life  requireth.  .  .  .  We  are  not  to  acooimt  as  any  part 
^eroof  that  original  knowledge  called  experience,  in  which  consisteth  pru- ' 
denee,  because  it  is  not  attained  by  reasoning,  but  found  as  well  in  brute 
beasts  aa  in  man,  whereas  nothing  is  produced  by  reasoning  aright  but 
general,  eternal,  and  immutable  truth.  Nor  are  we  therefore  to  give  that 
name  to  any  false  conclusions ;  for  he  that  reasoneth  aright  in  words  he 
onderstandfth  can  neyer  conclude  an  error ;  nor  to  that  which  any  man 
knows  by  supernatural  revelation,  because  it  is  not  acquired  by  reasoning ; 
nor  that  which  b  gotten  by  reasoning  from  the  authority  of  books,  because 
it  is  not  by  reasoning  from  the  cause  to  the  eifect,  nor  from  the  effect  to  the 
csnse,  and  ia  not  knowledge,  but  faith.  .  .  .  Leitwre  is  the  mother  of 
pMloiopAy,  and  commonwealth  the  mother  of  peace  and  leisure,  .  .  . 
The  place  where  any  of  them  [tlie  philosophers]  taught  and  disputed  was 
called  sehola,  which  in  their  tongue  signifieth  l-iture;  and  their  disputa- 
tions cUatriba.  that  is  to  say,  passing  of  the  time,  .  .  .  Plato— that 
was  the  best  philosopher  of  the  Greeks — forbade  entrance  into  his  school  to 
all  that  were  not  already  in'  some  measure  geometricians.  .  .  .  The 
natural  philosophy  of  those  schools  was  rather  a  dream  than  science,  and 
set  forth  in  sense'ess  and  insignificant  language.  Scarce  anything  can  be 
more  absurdly  said  in  natural  philosophy  than  that  which  is  now  called 
AriHoile'e  Meiaphytiea ;  nor  more  repugnant  to  gOTemment  than  much  of 
that  he  hath  said  in  his  PoUlieg ;  nor  more  ignorantly  than  a  great  part  of  his 
Sthiee.  .  .  .  That  which  is  now  called  an  university  is  a  joining  to- 
gether, and  an  incorporation  under  one  goyernment-,  of  many  public  schools 
in  one  and  the  same  town  or  city.  .  .  .  There  is  a  oertam  philosophia 
prima  on  which  all  other  philosophy  ought  to  depend,  and  consisteth 
principally  in  right  limiting  of  the  significations  of  such  appellations  or 
names  as  are  of  all  others  the  most  universal,  which  limitations  serve  to 
avoid  ambiguity  and  equivocation  in  reasoning,  and  are  commonly  called 
definitions  ;  such  as  are  the  definitions  of  body,  time,  place,  matter,  form, 
essence,  subject,  substance,  accident,  powor,  act,  finite,  infinite,  quantity, 
quality,  motion,  action,  passion,  and  divers  others,  necessary  to  the  ex- 
plaining of  a  man's  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  and  generation 
of  bodies.  The  explication,  that  is,  the  settling  of  the  meaning  of 
which,  and  the  like  terms,  is  commonly  in  the  schools  called  metch 
fhffsies,  as  being  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,   which  hath 
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(hai^r  ttt1«.  fitrt  it  is  iit  mnjihtr  it^^e ;  f«r  tllcre  ie  tidniMli  m  i 
m  bot'ltt  wHtten  or  placed  after  bh  fvidtiral  philoaopby ;  b«t  t)i«  ssliooli 
lale  them  for  books  of  supematuVal  philosophy]  for  the  wotd  lasto- 
p\}fiic9  will  hfiir  both  thne  senses.  .  .  .  Fiom  these  mstaphraicfi, 
which  are  mmgled  with  the  Scripture  to  nmke  schoc^  drrinitr,  we  are 
told  there  be  in  the  world  certain  ceseiicee  separated  from  bodies,  whic^ 
they  call  sbstract.e«sencee  and.  substttotial  forme.  .  .  .  For  ph^aica,  that 
is,  the  knowledge  of  the  suhordinate  and  secondary  causes  of  natural  events, 
they  render  none  at  all,  but  emptj  words.  ...  If  such  mttapkjfmM 
and  fky»ic9  as  this  be  not  vain  pkilo*ophy^  there  was  nerer  any.  .  .  . 
From  A^i^totle*8  ciTil  philosoph}-  nien  hare  learned  to  call  all  manner  of 
commonwealths  but  the  popular  (such  as  was  at  that  time  the  state  of 
Athenit),  fyranny.  As  also  to  call  the  condition  of  the  people  under  the 
democracy,  'ibeity.  .  .  .  This  is  another  error  of  Aristotle's  polities, 
that'in  a  well-ordtred  commonweshh,  not  men  riionld  gorem,  but  the  lavti 
Thej  induce  men,  as  oft  as  they  like  not  their  ^oremors,  to  adhere  to  thoes 
that  call  them  tyrants,  and  to  think  it  lawAil  to  ndse  war  against  theo. 
.  .  .  With  the  introduction  of  false,  we  may  join  also  tlie  soppresfioa 
of  true,  philosophy,  by  such  men,  as  neither  by  kwiUl  authority,  nor  sofil- 
cient  study,  are  competent  judges  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  Wbataoerer 
power  erclefitaiitics  tske  upon  themseWes  (in  any  plaoe  where  they  ars 
subject  to  the  state),  in  their  own  right,  though  they  call  it  God's  rights  is 
but  usurpation.    .     .     . 

XL  V 1 1 .  **Of  the  BeneOt  that  proceedeth  from  such  I>arknes8,and  to  wbosD 
it  aOi-rueth.  Cicero  maketh  honourable  mention  of  one  of  the  Caaii,  a  aerers 
judge  amongst  the  Romans,  for  a  oostom  he  had,  in  criminal  oauses,  wbem 
the  testimony  of  the  witnese  wns  not  sufBoient,  to  ask  the  accusera,  Cui  bo»o  1 
that  is  to  say ,  what  profit,  honour,  or  other  contentment,  the  accused  obiaioed 
or  expected  by  the  fact.  For  amongst  presumptions,  there  is  none  that  so 
eridently  declare!  h  the  author  as  doth  the  benefit  of  the  action.  .  .  .  And 
first  to  this  error,  that  the  present  Church  now  militant  en  eaKb  ia  the  king' 
dom  of  God  (that  is,  the  kingdom  of  glory,  or  the  land  of  promise;  not  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  which  is  but  a  promise  of  the  land),  are  annexed  these 
worldly  benefits ;  first,  that  the  pastors  and  teaehers  of  the  Church  ars 
entitled  thereby,  as  God's  publio  ministers,  to  a  right  of  govrminc  the 
Church ;  and  consequently,  because  the  Church  and  eommonwealth  are 
the  same  persons,  to  be  rectors  and  goTemors  of  the  eommonwealth.  This 
benefit  of  a  universal  monarchy  (considereng  the  desire  of  man  to  bear  rule), 
ii  a  sufficient  presumption  that  the  Popes  that  pretended  to  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  it,  were  the  authors  of  the  doctrine  by  which  it  was  obtained, 
namely,  that  the  Church  now  on  earth  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ..  After 
that  certain  churches  had  renounced  this  unireraal  power  of  the  Pope,  one 
would  expect,  in  reason,  that  the  civil  sover^gna  in  all  those  churches 
sliould  have  recorered  so  much  of  it  as  before  tlMy  had  unadviaedly  let  go, 
was  their  own  right,  and  in  their  own  hands.  And  in  England  it  was  so 
in  effect ;  .  .  .  but  in  those  places  where  the  presbytery  took  that 
offioe,  though  many  other  doctrines  of  the  Churdi  of  Some  were  forbidden 
to  be  taught^  yet  this  dootrin*  was  still  retained.  But  ctfs  h<mo  f  What 
profit  did  they  expect  from  it  The  same  wliich  the  Popes  expected—to 
na»e  a  sovereign  power  awer  the  people.  The  authors  therefore  of  this 
darkness  in  rehgion  are  the  Roman  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  To  this 
bead  I  refer  also  ftU  those  doetrinea  ikmt  asrve  them  to  keep  the  | 
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of  ihtfl  sptritoal  sorereii^nty  after  it  is  gottea ;  89,  fitst,  th»t  Ika  P^p$  m  Ms 
pmklie  eapooUff  eamt^t  err.    2nA.  Tbtt  all  other  bMbops  have  not  tboir 
right*,  n6i!«iier  immediiitelj  flt>m  Ood,  nor  imined  Uulj  firom  their  eiyil 
•overetgne,  bat  from  the  Pope.    3rd*  The  exemiptioa  of  (he«e,  and  of  all 
other  priests,  and  of  all  monks  and  friars,  from  the  power  of  the  oivil  Utirt. 
4'h.  The  Ri^^ing  to  their  priests,  which  is  no  more  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  presbrter»,  that  is,  elders,  the  name  of  eaeerdcU*^  that  is,  scMsriftoers, 
which  was  the  title  of  the  civil  sovereign  and  his  pablic  ministerB  amongst 
the  Jews,  whilst  God  was  their  king.    Also,  the  niakinff  the  Lord's  Sapper 
a  saerifioe.    5th.  The  teadiing  that  matriisonj  is  a  saerament.    6th.  The 
denial  of  mtrriage  to  prie«ta.    7th.  From  auricular  oonfisssioo.    8ib.  By 
the  canonisation  of  saints,  and  declaring  who  are  martyrs*    9th.  They 
assure  the  same,  by  the  power  they  aseribe  to  every  priest  of  making 
Christ,  and  by  the  power  of  ordaining  penance,  and  of  remitting  and  re« 
taining   sins.    10th.    By   the  doctrine  of  pu^atory,  of  justilicatioa  •  by 
external  works,  and  of  iiKlalgenoee.     11th.    By  their  demonology,  and 
tbe  use  of  exorcism,  and  other  things  appertaining  thereto.     Lastly,  the 
metaphyaics,  ethics,  and  politics  of  Aristotle,  the  frivolous  distinctions^ 
barbaroiia  terms,  and  obscure  language  of  the  Sch'^olmen,  taught  in  the 
univertfities,  which  have  all  been  erected  and  regulated,  by  the  Pope's 
authority,  serve  them  to  keep  these  errors  from  being  detected,  and  to 
make  men  mistake  the  ignit  fatutu  of  vain  philosophy  for  the  light  of  the 
gospel.     .     .    .    But  the  emperors  and  other  Christian  sovereigns,  under 
whoee  government  tht^^  errors  and  the  like  encroachments  of  ecclesiastics 
Qp«>n  their  office  at  fir^t  crept  in,  to  the  disturbance  of  their  possessiooi 
and  of  the  tranquillity  of  their  subjects,  though  tliey  sufiered  the  same  for 
wsnt  of  foresight  of  the  sequel,  and  of  insight  into  the  designs  of  their 
teac-iers,  may  nevertheless  be  esteemed  accessories  to  their  own  and  the 
public   damage.    For  without    their  authority  there  could   at  first  no 
iedit-ioua   doctrine  have  been    publicly  preached.    .    .    .    But    as    the 
inventions  of  men  are  woven,  so  also  are  they  ravelled  out ;  the  way  is  the 
•ame,  but  the  order  is  inverted.    Therefore  the  analysis,  or  resolution, 
bfginneth  with  the  knot  that  was  last  lied ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  pneter-pohtioal  Church  government  in  Eoglaad»      •     .     •    Nor 
ought  those  teaoliers  to  be  displeased   with  this  loss  of  their  ancient 
auttioricy.     For  there  is  none  that  should  know  better  than  they,  that 
power  is  preiierved  by  the  same  virtues  by  which  it  is  acquired ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  wisdom,  humility,  clearness  of  doctrine,  and  sincerity  of  con- 
versation.    .    .     .    From  the  time  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Borne  had  gotten 
to  be  acknowledged  for  bishop   universal,  by  pretence  of  succession  to 
St.  Peter,  their  whole  hierarchy,  or  kingdom  of  darkness,  may  be  com- 
pared, not  unfitly,  to  the  kingdom  of  fairies ;  that  is,  to  the  old  wives' 
JoUe*  in  England,  concerning  ghotts  and  tfpirUt,  and  the  feats  they  play  in 
the  night.     As  %\i*i  fairies  have  no  existence  but  in  the  fancies  of  ignorant 
peopJe,  rising  from  the  traditions  of  old  wives  or  old  poets,  so  the  spiritua 
pe««T  of  the  Pope,  without  the  bounds  of  his  own  civil  dominion,  consisteth 
only  in  the  fear  that  seduced  people  stand  in  of  their  excommunications, 
upon  hearing  of  false  miradesi  false  traditions,  and  false  interpretations  of 
the  Scripture. 

**  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Henry  YIII.  by  his 
exorois  o,  nor  for  Queen  Elisabeth  by  hers,  to  oast  them  out.  But  who  knows 
that  this  spirit  of  Home  [Jesuitism],  now  gooa  out,  and  walking  by  mission i 
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throa|h  the  dry  plaoM  of  Obina,  Japtn,  and  the  Indiet,  that  yidd  hfan 
little  miit,  may  not  return,  or  rather  an  aefembly  of  spirita  wotm  than  he 
enter,  and  inhabit  this  clean-twept  houfe,  and  make  the  end  thereof  worte 
than  the  beginning?  This  is  all  I  had  a  design  to  say  oonoeming  the 
doctrine  of  the  poutiob.** 

So  enda  the  work  ;  but  the  author,  in  "  a  BeTiew  and  Conclusion,** 
adds  some  obserrationa  explanatory,  and  makes  some  references 
to  the  time  and  ciroamstances  of  the  issue  of  the  work : — 

**  From  the  contrariety  of  some  of  the  natural  faculties  of  the  mind,  one 
to  another,  as  also  of  one  paMion  to  another,  and  from  their  reference  to 
oonTerMtion,  there  has  been  an  argument  taken  to  infer  an  impossibility 
that  any  one  man  should  be  sufficiently  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  ciril  duty. 
To  which  I  answer,  that  these  are  indeed  great  difficulties,  but  not  impcs- 
sibilities  ;  for  by  education  and  discipline  they  may  be,  and  are  somerimes 
rsconciled.  Judgment  and  fancy  may  hare  place  in  the  same  man,  but  by 
tarns,  ss  the  end  which  he  aitneth  at  requireth.  So  tlso  reason  and  eloquencs, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  nstuml  sciences,  yet  in  the  moral,  may  stand  TCiy 
w^  together.  For  whereeoeT<*r  there  is  plsce  for  adorning  and  prrferring  of 
error,  there  is  much  more  place  for  adorning  and  preferring  of  truth,  if  they 
have  it  to  adorn.  There  is  therefore  no  such  inconsistenoe  of  human  nature 
with  civil  duties  as  some  think.  .  .  .  Because  I  find  by  dt?ers  English 
books  lately  printed,  that  the  civil  wars  have  not  yet  sufficiently  taught  men 
in  what  point  of  time  it  is  that  a  subject  becomes  obliged  to  the  conqueror-, 
nor  what  is  conquest ;  nor  how  it  comes  about  that  it  obliges  men  to  obey 
his  laws  ;  Iherefore  for  farther  satisfaction  of  men  therein,  I  say  the  point 
of  time  wherein  a  man  becomes  subject  to  a  conqueror  is  that  point  wberan, 
having  liberty  to  submit  to  him,  he  consenteth,  ei<  her  by  ezprej«  words  or 
by  other  sufficient  sign,  to  be  his  subject.  When  it  is  that  a  man  bath  the 
libeny  to  submit  I  have  showed  before  in  the  end  of  Chapter  XXI. ;  namely, 
that  for  him  that  hath  no  obligation  to  his  former  sovereign  but  that  of  sn 
ordinary  subject,  it  is  then,  when  the  means  of  his  life  are  within  the  guards 
and  garrisons  of  the  enemy ;  for  it  is  then  that  he  hath  no  longer  protee- 
tioh  from  him,  but  is  protected  by  t-he  adverse  party  for  his  oontrtbution. 
.  .  .  Conquest  is  not  the  victory  itself,  but  the  acquisition,  by  victory, 
of  a  right  orer  the  persons  of  men.  So  that  eonqmeti,  to  define  it,  is  the 
aequinng  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  by  victory.  ...  I  have  set 
down  for  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dissolutions  of  commonwealths,  tbeir 
imperfect  generation,  consisting  in  the  want  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrsiy 
legislative  power ;  one  reason  whereof  is  this,  that  they  will  all  of  them 
justify  the  war  by  which  their  power  was  at  first  gotten,  and  whereon,  as  they 
think,  their  right  dependrth,  and  not  on  the  possession.  Therefore  I  put 
down  for  one  of  the  most  effi^ual  seeds  of  the  death  of  any  state,  that  the 
conquerors  require,  not  only  a  submisbion  of  men*s  actions  to  them  for  the 
fature,  but  also  an  approbation  of  all  their  actions  past ;  when  there  is 
scarce  a  commonwealth  in  the  world  whose  beginnings  can  in  oonsrieoce 
be  justified.  I  ground  the  civil  right  of  sovereigns,  and  both  the  duty  sod 
liberty  of  sobjects,  upon  the  known  natural  inclinations  of  mankind,  sod 
upon  the  articles  of  the  law  of  nature :  of  which  no  man,  that  pretends  bot 
reason  enough  to  govern  his  private  family,  ought  to  be  ignorant.  And  for 
the  power  eoclesiastioai  of  the  same  sovereigiis,  I  ^roand  it  on  such  testa 
as  are  both  evident  in  themselves,  and  oonsouant  to  the  scope  of  the  whole 
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Soriptnre.  And  therefore  am  persuaded  that  he  that  shall  read  it  with  a 
parpoee  only  to  be  informed  shall  be  informed  by  it.  But  for  those  that 
by  writing,  or  public  discourse,  or  by  their  eminent  actions,  have  already 
engaged  ihemselTes  to  the  maintaining  of  contrary  opinions,  they  will  not 
be  so  easily  satisfied.  For  in  such  oai>es  it  is  natural  for  men  at  one  and 
the  same  time  both  to  proceed  in  reading  and  to  lose  their  attention,  in  the 
search  of  objections  to  that  they  had  read  before.  ...  In  that  part 
whioh  treateth  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  there  are  some  new  doctrines. 
But  in  this  time  that  men  call  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for  truth,  to 
offer  such  doctrines  as  I  think  true,  and  that  manifestly  tend  to  peace  and 
loyalty,  to  the  consideration  of  those  that  are  yet  in  deliberation,  is  no  tnore 
but  to  offer  new  wine,  to  be  put  into  new  casks,  that  both  may  be  preserred 
togetlier.  And  I  suppose  that  men  are  not  generally  so  much  inclined  to 
the  reverence  of  antiquity  as  to  prefer  ancient  errors  before  new  and  well- 
proved  truth.  Though  I  rcTerence  those  men  of  ancient  time  that  either 
have  written  truth  perspicuously,  or  set  us  in  a  better  way  to  find  it  out 
ourselves,  yet  to  the  antiquity  itself  I  tliink  nothing  due.  For  if  we  will 
reverence  the  age  the  present  is  the  oldest.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in 
this  whole  discourse,  nor  of  that  I  writ  before  of  the  same  subject  in  Latiu, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  contrary  either  to  the  word  of  God  or  to  good 
manoersy  or  to  the  disturbanoe  of  the  public  tranquillity.  .  .  .  My 
Discourse  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Qovemment  was  occasioned  by  the 
disorders  of  the  present  time,  without  partiality,  without  appUcation,  and 
without  other  design  than  to  set  before  men's  eyes  the  mutual  relation 
between  protection  and  obedience ;  of  which  the  condition  of  human  nature 
and  the  laws  di?ine,  both  natural  and  positive,  require  an  inviolable  observa- 
tion. I  return  to  my  interrupted  specul  ition  of  bodies  natural ;  wherein, 
if  Qod  give  me  health  to  fini-h  it,  I  hope  the  novelty  will  as  much  please 
as  in  the  doctrine  of  this  artificial  body  it  useth  to  offend.  For  such  truth 
as  oppoeeth  no  man's  profit  nor  pleasure  is  to  all  men  welcome." 

We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers  a  pretty  fall,  and  we 
hope  a  fairlj  comprehensive  epitome  of  one  of  the  epoch  books  in 
English  literature.  We  have,  as  far  as  possible,  employed  the  very 
language  in  which  Hobhes  expressed  his  paradoxical  sentiments, 
•brewd  thoughts,  vit(orous  philosophy,  and  novel  politics,  so  that 
the  luminous  and  precise  style  of  the  writer  might  lose  nothing  of 
its  point  or  brilliancy  from  our  handling  which  could  be  avoided 
in  making  an  abstract.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  peruse 
an  abstract  formed  aflber  a  different  manner  may  be  referred  to 
Hallam's  "  Literatare  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Part  III.,  chap,  iii., 
sect,  iv  ,  comprising  paragraphs  U3 — 149  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  463—491, 
and  Part  lit.,  chap,  iv.,  sect,  ii.,  comprisiog  paragraphs  66—71 
in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  530—637;  minor  notices  and  abstracts  may  be 
found  in  E.  Blakey's  "  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,"  J.  D. 
Morell's  "  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  G.  H.  Lewes's  *'  Bio- 
m]3h!cal  History  of  Philosophy ; "  Jouffrey's  "  Introduction  to 
Ethics  (Channing's  translation),  Lectures  XI.  and  XII.,  &c. 

We  expect  to  be  able  in  another  paper  to  complete  our  notice 
of  the  events  and  writings  of  the  latter  years  of  the  lengthened 
life  of  the  sage  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  founder  of  the  English 
school  of  sensational  metaphysics. 
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IS  THE  GOSPEL  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  LIFE? 

''The  light  of  elanie  antiquity  wm  as  the  diffVieed  fllumtnation  of  » 
doud J  dar.  There  was  then  no  direct  radiation  from  abore ;  and  when 
•i  noon  of  an  OTer-clouded  day  the  sun  enddenly  thines  forth  in  hit  potror, 
we  all  rejoice  in  thoae  beams,  uor  do  we  think  we  do  a  wronj^  to  the  ancient 
claseic  splendour  to  exclaim,  *The  darkness  is  past-,  and  the  True  Light 
now  shineth/  ...  I  take  from  its  place  one  of  that  class  of  books 
just  abo?e  mentioned — a  third  or  fourth  rate  book  ;  it  is  the  '  Homilies  of 
a  Coptic  Monk,'  and  I  bring  this  obscure  jet  ediffing  writer  intooorapari- 
•on  with  the  profound  author  of  the  *  Phado,'  and  the  *  Phaedrus,'  and  the 
*  Apology.*  As  to  intellectuality,  immeasurable  is  the  »pace  mterrenhag 
between  the  pious  Macartus  and  the  illustrious  disciple  of  Socratea. 
Ke?ertheless  this  interral  is  not  greater  thsn  that  which  measures  the  dis- 
tance which  the  human  mind  and  the  modem  civilisation  have  passed  od« 
under  the  teaching  of  Christ,  beyond  the  position  it  had  reached  under  the 
teaching  of  ^lato.  .  .  .  The  purport  of  this  now  present  tendency  is 
toward  the  acceptance  of  a  Christianity— abated — a  gospel  shorn  of  its 
fbroes.  .  .  •  All  we  need,  it  is  said,  in  this  advanced  stage  of  Eumpeioi 
civilisation  is  an  amiable  ethics^  and  an  easy  after-life  in  prospect^  with  no 
terrors  appended.  .  .  .  The  compromise  which  is  now  pleaded  for  must 
embrace  such  things  as  these  : — The  exclusion  of  *  dogmss '  of  all  sorts,  a 
-declarsd  indifferanoe  toward  'epeoulatiTe  belief^*  a  rf^eetion  of  auperstittons, 
.  .  .  tiie  utter  vemoyal  of  (he  aneient  belief  eonocming  the  Tioanous 
death  of  C^mst.  •  .  .  Todbate  t|ie/erse«  of  thegospd  might  aeem  a 
pradioable  enterprise,  if  this  indeed  were  all,  but  .  .  .  other  than  such 
••  it  is—- powerful  to  shake  the  Babel  of  human  pride — powerful  to  vanquish 
the  obdusaoy  of  our  alienation  from  God,  the  gospel  quickly  gives  place  to 
any  illu-ion^philosophical,  or  literary,  or  sensual — which  may  suit  the 
bent  of  each  mind.'* — Isaac  Taylor, 

Thx  inherent  yalae  and  applioability  to  the  subject  under  dii* 
eosaiiHi  of  the  abore  words  are  aueh  that,  we  think,  no  apology  is 
meeded  for  inaertiag  so  lengthy  a  quotation — indeed,  we  would  gladly 
hare  quoted  atiil  more  largely  from  the  concluding  pages  of  Isaac 
Taylor  8  essay  on  **  The  Family  Pen."  In  considering  this  subieet 
there  are  four  points  to  be  noticed :— I.  The  nat«ire  of  modem 
life  ;  II.  The  cbararter  of  the  goepel  •  III.  The  influence  exerted 
by  the  gospel  in  past  days ;  and  IV.  The  adaptability  of  the  gospel 
to  thepresent  time. 

I.  What  is  modem  life  P  It  seems  to  have  for  its  distinguishing 
feature  a  tomethtog  which  its  votaries  look  upon  with  an  overween- 
ing ,  priHe.  Its  principle  is  to  set  up  ILeason  on  the  throne  of  the 
heart,  falling  down  to  worship  that  as  though  it  were  a  god ;  to 
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make  Beason  tbe  pole-star  of  life  by  whioh  alone  to  steer  the  ship, 
shape  tbe  oourae,  and  test  oonclusious,  forgetting  tUat  many  ha^o 
foundered  on  the  qaioksands  throug^i  gi^^io^  ft  too  exclusive  heed 
to  this  anide.    Mooera  life  <vould  freeze  the  warm  aifeeiious  by  the 
itfj  ooldneaa  of  oonclnsions  drair n  from  the  premises  of  a  material- 
istic utilitarianism ;  it  would  c^nench  tho  name  of  love  with  the 
many  waters  of  intelleetaal  distrust  and  doubt.      Modern  life 
toaohea  na  not  to  adu  it  a  belief  in  miracles  or  in  anything  which 
the  intellect  cannot  understand,  forgetting  that  there  are  many 
mysteriea  and  miracles  connected  with  our  existence  and  history 
which  we  must  beliere,  yet  cannot  comprehend.    Faith  and  love 
were  the  ruling  principles  in  the  sinoere  worshippers  amongst  tbe 
aneiant  Jews ;  and  in  Che  heathen  natioas  superstition  and  reason 
took  the  plaee  of  faith  and  lore.    Wh^n  Christianity  was  promul- 
gated its  diitciples  were  taught  to  abandon  superstition,  and  vo  put 
&ith,  lore,  and  reason  in  their  proper  places,  each  working  in  its  own 
sphere  in  harmony  with  the  other  two  principles.    From  the  time 
when  the  Church  was  first  allied  with  the  State  under  Constantine, 
aboaea  and  abaurdities  crept  into  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  8upt>rstition  usurped  the  place  of  faith,  aad 
naaon  was  myaiified.    At  the  Beformatioa,  faith  again  asserted  ita 
right  to  ooonpy  the  plaoe  uaurped  by  superstition,  and  rt?ason 
emerged  from  behind  the  cloud  which  had  ao  long  interrupted  its 
light.     In  the  present  day  superstition  is  making  a  feeble  attempt 
to  regain  its  pOKtion  by  proclaiming  the  infallibility  of  a  man  ;  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  a  much  stronger  influenjce  is  at  work. 
Season  is  seeking  to  dethrone  faith  and  love,  in  order  that  it  may 
iteeif  reign  despotically  and  arbitrarily  over  the  human  mind.    We 
wnuld  not  depreoiate  reason  and  intellectual  poorer.    Iteas»n  is 
TalaabJe  as  a  counsellor  and  guide,  but  must  not  be  set  up  as 
a  tyrant  or  a  despot.    There  are  secrets  which  reason  cannot  dis- 
oem,  there  are  reoeaaes  into  which  its  light  cannot  penniratc,  and 
there  are  diatances  to  which  its  vin^n  cannot  roach.    The  tallest 
EogliahoMki,  with  the  clearest  possible  eyesight,  standing  upou  tbe 
k^iest  BMwntain  of  Britain,  witli  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  of  tele- 
scopes,  would  not  be  able  to  gather  any  knowledge  of  the  distant  lands 
of  Australia  by  the  exercise  of  his  o^r^ans  o^  ^Aght;  and  if  he  had 
no  other  means  aad  no  other  position  /or  making  observatiotis, 
most  €or  ever  remain  in  ignorance  of  that  country.    Tbe  shortest 
and  dulleet  of  students,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  with  a  reliable 
teztobook  of  geograpby  in  hiA  hand,  would  know  more  of  that 
eowitry  than  he  would,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion.    But,  not  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  we  believe  that  the 
tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  «xalt  reason,  not  in  conjunction 
with,  but  at  the  expense  of,  faith  and  love. 

II.  What  is  the  gospel  P  It  is  good  newa  from  a  ffur  country, 
gkd  tidings  of  great  joy.  But  doubtless  tbe  word  go»ppl  is  used  in 
this  <|aealioii  is\  its  more  ei;tended  sense  to  signify  tiie  Bible,  wuich 
jDOQtams  the  authocitatire  declaration  of  the  gospel,  foreshadowed 
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in  tbe  Old  Testament,  more  fiiHj  developed  in  the  New ;  the  word 
hM  been  employed  in  this  nenee  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  opened 
the  debate,  and  we  will  foUoM*  in  the  same  track.  We  may  here  ob- 
seree  that,  strictly  speakinf?,  the  goapel  is  the  declaration  of  salFstioo 
throuiih  Christ,  having  a  duplex  manifestation,— viz.,  the  letier  of 
the  gospel,  as  embodied  in  the  Soriptnree ;  and  the  tpirii  of  the 
gospel,  as  developed  in  the  mind  ana  heart  of  every  person  under 
the  influence  of  that  *'  Spirit  of  troth  "  which  Christ  repeatedly 
spoke  of,  as  specially  recorded  in  John  xr.  26  and  xri.  13.  Bat  in 
speaking  of  the  gospel  as  signifying  the  Scriptures  we  would  si^ 
that  it  declares  the  terms  upon  which  God  deals  with  man,  it 
speaks  of  Him  who  **  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;" 
it  shows  how  the  gospel  is  made  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation, 
and  it  tells  us  what  should  be  the  feeliuKS,  aims,  motives,  asd 
conduct  of  thope  who  have  found  this  good  news  to  be  glad  tidings 
to  their  own  hearts.  *'  All  Scripture  is  giyen  by  inspiration  of 
Ood"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16),  and  the  power  which  it  has  had  over 
many  lives  and  in  many  hearts,  the  wondrous  fulfilment  of  its 
prophecies,  and  the  essential  uniformity  of  the  teaching  in  all  its 
part8,  give  evidence  to  show  that  it  really  is  what  it  nrofesses  to  be. 
The  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God  to  men  of  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning men.  The  wording  of  this  question  implies  a  previous  ad- 
mission  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  we  have  merely  to  inquire 
into  its  adaptability  to  modern  life. 

III.  What  influence  has  the  gospel  exerted  in  past  days  P  Some 
may  think  this  question  foreign  to  the  present  aiscussion ;  but  if 
we  briefly  inquire  into  the  influence  of  the  gospel  in  past  days,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  that  influence  it  adapted  to 
and  required  in  the  present  day.  The  gospel  has  ever  displayed  a 
power  of  arresting  the  tendency  of  man  to  degenerate.  Without  a 
belief  in  and  subjection  to  the  influences  of  the  gospel  man  may  im- 
prove his  intellectual  power  and  mental  attainments,  but  he  will 
mo«t  certainly  degenerate  with  regard  to  his  moral  character  and 
his  relationships  with  God.  Of  this  assertion  we  will  offer  a  little 
historical  evidence  presently.  Wherever  the  influenoee  of  the 
gOftpel  have  pervaded  a  nation,  its  power  has  been  more  or  lest 
made  manifest  in  civilizing  and  elevating  the  people.  The  gospel, 
as  an  instructor,  revolutionizes  the  mind  of  its  disciples,  lea£  theii 
thoughts  in  paths  they  had  not  preyiou^ly  known,  and  diverts  th^ 
minds  from  the  old  channels  of  thought ;  as  a  luminary  it  sheds  a 
light  upon  many  subjects  which  were  before  enshrouded  in  dark- 
ness. When  the  gospel  first  spread  through  the  Boman  empire 
Christian  authors  soon  began  to  abound  among  the  Gentile  nationi, 
then  pa^an  literature  became  scarce.  After  this  time  there  were 
but  few  fresh  contributions  to  the  heathen  classics,  and  the  supply 
of  them  quickly  ceased  altogether.  The  sunlight  of  the  go^ 
extinguished  the  moonlight  of  pagan  reason,  and  the  unlettered 
Christian  of  the  second  century  knew  more  of  the  truth  upon  soma 
important  matters  than  the  most  learned  of  those  who  had  listened 
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to  tiie  siibliBWBt  ipeoolations  of  Sooratef,  "Ehtio,  and  Aristotle. 
The  ({ospel  tends  to  put  down  superstition  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  restrain  reason  within  its  legitimate  sphere,  by  raining  to 
their  proper  places  faith  and  love.  The  goBoel  has  ever  been  a  more 
powerful  agent  in  overthrowing  what  Isaac  Taylor  has  spoken  of  as 
"the  BAbel  of  human  pride/*  in  restraining  cruel,  sensual,  rebellious 
passions,  and  in  preserving  the  mind  from  illusions,  than  reason, 
mental  vigour,  or  intellectual  acquirements. 

lY.  Is  the  gospel  adapted  to  modern  life  P  We  now  come  to 
the  main  subject  of  this  aebate,  and  if  what  we  have  said  concern* 
iag  modern  life  and  the  gospel,  its  nature  and  its  effects,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  can  scarcely  be  aenied  that  this  question  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  We  would  remind  our  readers  that 
ve  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  that  the  teaching  of  the  gospel 
and  the  tendencies  of  modern  life  are  in  accord  with  each  other, 
that  there  is  no  opposition  between  them  ;  the  task  which  devolves 
upon  us  is  to  show  that  the  gospel  is  an  agent  able  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence  in  the  present  time.  This  beneBcial  influence  maj 
be  e<juall J  exerted  in  restraining  the  evil  and  restricting  the  good 
within  proper  limits,  as  well  as  in  fostering  that  which  is  most 
worthy  in  the  tendencies  of  the  sge.  We  maintain  that  the  gospel 
is  an  agent  adapted  to  and  needed  in  modern  life,  because  it  sup- 
plies a  knowledge  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source* 
oecauae  it  vigorously  opposes  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  time,  and 
because  it  is  the  only  efficient  barrier  to  keep  us  from  drifting 
down  the  river  of  rationalism,  doubt,  and  speculation,  into  the  sea 
of  ^epticism,  libertinism,  anarchy,  and  folly.  We  would  ask.  Is 
this  tendency  of  the  present  age' to  a  deifi«ation  of  reason  defen- 
sible P  Are  faith  and  love  to  have  no  influence  upon  the  human 
■lind  P  Must  they  succumb  to  the  arbitrary  commands  of  reason 
without  a  struggle  P  Will  the  worship  of  reason  be  safe  for  life  in 
this  world,  and  satisfying  when  this  life  draws  to  a  dose  We 
answer.  No.  Where  then  shall  we  look  for  a  power  to  resist  this 
tendency  of  modem  life,  to  submit  to  the  absolute,  uncontrolled, 
unregulated  sway  of  reason P  We  answer,  to  the  gospel.  This  is 
the  only  power  that  will  cause  us  to  put  reason,  faith,  and  love 
each  in  itu  proper  place.  This  alone  can  exert  an  influence  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learned  of  this  age  from  a 
worshipping  of  reason.  What  can  mere  intellectual  power  discover 
of  the  relationships  which  have  existed,  do  exist,  and  shall  exist, 
between  the  created  and  the  Creator  P  what  can  mental  vision  dis- 
cern of  the  duration  and  ultimate  destiny  of  this  world  P  what  can 
unaided  reason  tell  of  the  state  of  the  vital  principle  of  man's  inner 
being  when  the  body  lies  in  the  grave  of  aeathP  Nothing,  or  at 
least  next  to  nothing.  But  these  are  important  matters,  and  it 
deeply  concerns  us  to  know  as  much  of  them  as  we  can.  Where 
^en  shall  we  go  for  information  concerning  these  mysteries  P  To 
the  gospel,  the  light  which  alone  can  open  up  these  dark  places  to 
the  human  mina.    In  referring  to  the  vagaries  of  George  Fox 
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KMMilay  rttf  jnatij  Mvt,  "  Ko  powen  of  mind  oonftiifcvle  a  i 
rity  Against  errovt  of  tail  daionption.  Tovching  God  and  His 
wajt  with  maa,  tka  higkait  hunan  faeultieaoan  disoorer  little  mort 
ihin  the  meanet t.  In  theology  the  interTal  ii  small  indeed  between 
Aristotle  and  a  ebild,  between  Arohime^es  and  a  naked  savnce." 
Many  an  Englishman  now  knows  flu)re  of  God  than  Socrates  or  Plaio 
STer  discerned  in  their  most  prolband  speeulatioos.  The  |>rogress 
of  ciTilisation  and  the  march  of  intellect  nave  not  raised  the  Britisk 
rustic  to  an  ecjnality  with  Euclid,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  or  Cmsar  in 
terrestrial  afiairs  or  menial  power ;  but  the  promulgatioQ  of  the 
gospel  has  brought  him  to  occupy  a  more  exalted  position  than  the 
wisest  of  heathen  saites  with  regard  to  the  knowledKe  of  supema- 
toral  masteries.  But  »ome  may  say  the  gospel  has  done  its  work* 
it  has  dispelled  the  darkness  which  beclouded  the  minds  of  heathen 
philosophers,  it  has  taught  mankind  much,  and  opened  ap  new 
channels  of  thought  and  knowledge ;  but  now  we  have  adranced  so 
far,  we  haye  got  beyond  its  teachings,  we  haye  left  all  that  behind 
us,  and  may  discard  it  as  an  antiquated  affair.  To  such  reasoning 
we  reply,  the  gospel  sheds  a  light  upon  the  mysteries  which  it  eluci- 
dates, and  teaches  truths  couceming  the  subjects  with  which  it 
deals,  that,  without  it,  caonot  be  arriyed  at  by  any  human  wisdom  or 
skill ;  and  we  ha?e  no  more  reason  t>  conclude  that  this  light  and 
this  knowledge  would  remain  with  us  when  their  source  was  re- 
moyed  than  that  natural  light  would  still  be  enjoyed  in  this  worid 
when  the  brightness  of  the  pun  had  been  for  eyer  extinguished,  or 
that  a  knowledge  of  £uoIid  would  continue  amongst  our  students 
after  all  mathematical  teachers  had  been  banished  from  the  country. 
Syen  when  the  sunshine  is  brightest,  there  are  many  dark  oorneie  in 
the  world  to  which  its  light  cannot  penetrate ;  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  teachers  in  this  land  of  learning  and  ciyilisation,  there 
are  thousands  who  liye  and  die  without  receiriog  any  scholastic 
tuition ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  power  of  the  gospel  there 
are  Isrge  numbers  in  this  country  who  hsTc  not  been  brought  under 
its  influence.  But  the  fact  that  the  lid^t  does  not  illuminate  eyery 
eayern  affords  no  proof  that  the  sun  does  not  shine ;  the  fact  that 
all  children  do  not  receiye  instruction  does  not  prore  that  the  school- 
masters do  no  good  in  their  educational  labours  ;  and  the  fact  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  countries  are  not  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel  does  not  prove  that  it  exerts  no  power  oyer  those 
nations.  How  different  would  be  our  state  if  those  inflnenoes  were 
withdrawn!  Eyen  mith  the  light  of  the  gospel  shining  around  us 
we  have  had  monstrous  absurdities  pronkulgated  by  Joanna  South- 
eote,  Edward  Inring,  Dr.  Newton,  &e, ;  and  what  would  be  our  con- 
dition if  that  light  were  withdrawn  P 

We  hare  referred  to  man's  tendency  to  degenerate  with  regard 
to  his  moral  character  and  his  rektionships  wtth  G^  when  lef^  to 
himself  and  unaided  b?  divine  revelations.  This  is  proved  by  Uis 
whole  course  of  sacred  and  secular  history.  Adam  and  Eve  had 
divine  revelations  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  they  «>uld  apeak  of 


4o  ibeir  cbildrdn  after  their  expulsion  from  tbat  earthlT  paradise. 
Bat  raaD  booh  degenerated,  and  we  read  that  *'  the  wickodneit  6f 
nmn  was  great  in  the  earth"  (Gen.  yi.  6),  flo  great  that  the 
whole  boman  race,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  was  swept 
away  bj  a  mightf  flood.  There  was  now  no  man.  liFing  but  such 
as  had  hesrd  and  seen  a  special  revelation  from  God ;  but  manknd 
sooa  dt^enerated  again,  the  builders  of  Babel  were  confounded, 
Sodom  and  Gk>morrab  were  destroy«'d  for  their  iniquity,  Abraham 
was  e^osen  out  from  the  people,  and  to  him  and  to  his  descendants 
God  spechilly  revealed  Himself  again  and  again.  The  divine  reve- 
lations were  now  con6iied  to  one  race  ;  bat  even  they  degenerated, 
and  seem  to  have  forgot  what  God  had  revealed  to  their  fun^fathers, 
for  when  Mones  first  visited  them  in  their  bondage  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  expectation  of  deliverance  (Acts  vii.  25). 
God,  however,  released  them  from  Esryptian  bondage,  and  gave  them 
a  special  revelation  of  His  will  on  Mount  Sinai.  They,  however, 
speedily  degenerated  again,  and  those  who  forgot  the  divine  revela- 
tions forsook  the  true  and  living  Go<l,  and  worshipped  heathen  idols. 
Then  the  people  were  taken  captive  by  the  Assyrians ;  in  their  oap- 
tiviiy  thev  again  thought  upon  the  divine  revelations,  and  they  wea:^ 
permitt*'d  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Notwithstanding  that 
they  had  such  aliistory  to  look  back  upon,  this  people  soon  degene- 
rated again  ;  the  last  of  the  prophets  was  dead,  the  people  slighted 
Hie  words  of  God  given  to  their  forefathers,  and  when  Christ  came 
to  this  earth  they  had  becosse  mere  formal  worshippers,  and  taught 
the  traditions  of  men  in  the  place  of  the  oomno^nda  of  Gkid  (Matt. 
XV.  6.  y) ;  soon  after,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  and  now  the  Jews 
are  a  scattered  sation*  When  Christ  had  appeared  among  men, 
^e  *'  true  Light "  (1  John  ii.  8)  shone  forth  in  all  its  fulness,  the 
gospel  was  preaelied  to  the  Jews  first  and  afterwards  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Rome  was  brought  to  the  profession  ot  Christianity,  tlie  canon 
of  Scripture  eompleted,  and  a  curse  denounced  against  those 
who  should  add  thereto  or  take  there^om  (Eev.  xxii.  18,  19). 
Whilst  the  Bible  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  its  truths 
in  their  hearts  the  gonpel  exercised  a  great  poorer  over  those  who 
bore  the  name  of  Christians.  But  when  the  Bible  was  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  alone,  and  its  truths  were  not  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  then  we  have  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  fouiteenth  century  Wycliffe  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language,  and  the  first  beams  of  a  new 
light  dawned  upon  this  country.  In  the  sixteenth  oentury  Luther 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Gennan  language,  and  exp  'unded  its 
truths  in  the  vernacular  of  the  eommoo  people,  and  thus  a  lii<ht  was 
shed  abroad  which  all  the  power  of  Bome  could  not  extinguish. 
We  fear  that  the  dond  of  deveneracy  is  again  creeping  over  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  through  a  wilful  slighting  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  it  seems  as  thoagh  we  should  by  and  by  need  a  second  Luther 
to  reform  Protestantism.  The  same  tendency  to  deicenerate  is  to  be 
found  among  heathen  nations ;  they  ail  desoended  firom  a  souroe 
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•oquainted  with  divine  reTelations,  aad  the  farther  removed  from 
that  source  the  wider  the  dirergence  from  Scripture  truth.  We 
bare  read  just  sufficient  about  pagan  mythologies  to  have  noticed 
that  the  traces  of  truths  reyealed  in  the  word  of  God  are  oiore 
numerous  and  more  striking  in  their  resemblance  in  the  ancient 
than  in  the  more  recent  pystems ;  e,g,,  the  Persian  mythology  con- 
tained a  greater  resemblance  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible  than  the 
Grecian  mythology ;  and  the  religion  of  the  mountaineers  in  some 
districts  of  Hindostan,  which  was  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
country  when  Sanscrit  was  the  current  language  of  the  people, 
contains  more  points  of  resemblance  to  the  gospel  than  Brahminism 
or  Buddhism.  A  devoted  adherence  to  the  gospel  will  check,  and  a 
neglect  of  it  will  hasten,  this  tendency  of  mankind  to  moral  and 
spiritual  degeneracy. 

In  the  present  day  of  vacillation,  doubt,  change,  and  speculation, 
we  greatly  need  some  power  having  authority  to  claim  unlimited 
obedience  to  its  commands  and  unlimited  sssent  to  its  teaching. 
Such  a  po^er  we  hare  in  the  gospel,  and  although  there  may  be 
disputes  about  its  interpretation,  yet  the  sincere  ackno^^ledgment 
that  **all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspirntion  of  God,"  and  mu^t  be 
rigiit  in  every  word,  afibrds  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  the  mind 
of  the  agitator,  speculator,  and  thinker  may  rest,  and  be  kept  from 
sinking  into  such  quagmires  as  engulfed  the  philosophers  of  the 
French  Eevolution  after  they  set  aside  the  word  and  worship  of 
Gt>d.  Archimedes  thought  he  could  move  the  earth  from  its  place 
in  the  solar  system  if  he  could  but  get  a  fulcrum  upon  which  to 
rest  his  lever ;  but  for  want  of  that  fulcrum  his  disquisitions  upon 
this  subject  all  ended  in  barren  speculations.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  afibrds  a  fulcrum  i]^pon  which  men 
may  with  confidence  rest  the  levers  with  which  they  seek  to  over- 
throw oppression,  injustice,  speculation,  doubt,  and  error,  and  with- 
out which  they  are  liable  to  find  that  their  strength  is  spent  for 
nought,  because,  like  Archimedes,  tiiey  have  no  fulcrum  upon 
which  to  rest  their  levers. 

In  the  present  day  self-seeking,  policy,  snd  expediency  are  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  multitude.  The  gospel  teaches  us  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us ;  it  enjoins  us  to 
return  good  for  evil,  and  commands  us  to  yield  to  the  directions  of 
moral  principle  rather  than  to  those  of  mere  policy.  It  teaches  us 
to  hold  with  right  against  might,  and  thougn  its  precepts  are  not 
fully  carried  out  it  is  nevertheless  a  powerful  agent,  exercising  a 
salutary  influence  by  opposing  the  selfishness  of  man,  and  teaching 
the  nobler  law  of  love.  Ii  is  a  striking  fact  that  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  charitable  institutions  have  ever  been  unknown  among  those 
nations  that  had  not  felt  the  power  of  the  gospel.  We  believe 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  such  establishments  in  non-Christian 
nations  is  to  be  found  in  the  caravansarieo  of  the  East,  and  the 
asylums  for  monkeys  in  Hindostan.  In  our  own  country  the 
eaaritable  institutions  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  wholly,  supported 
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by  Ihoee  who  acknowledge,  and  not  by  those  who  deny  the  power 
of  the  gORpel.  These  facts  go  far  to  show  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  gospel  in  npholding^the  law  of  love. 

The  whole  of  the  reasoning  in  F.  F.  A. 'a  article  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence — viz.,  that  the  influence  of  the  gospel  does  not 
prevent  many  things  being  habitually  and  commonly  practised  in 
onrect  violation  of  its  precepts,  and  that  therefore  the  gospel  cannot 
be  adapted  to  modem  life ;  for  if  it  were,  such  things  would  not  be 
done.  Now  this  is  a  yery  lame  argument :  we  might  as  well  say 
the  penalties  of  the  law  are  not  adapted  to  modem  life  because  they 
do  not  prevent  thieves  from  stealing ;  the  police  force  cannot  be 
adapted  to  modern  life  becapse  many  criminals  escape  detection ; 
and  medical  science  cannot  be  adapted  to  modem  life  because  so 
many  patients  die  under  the  doctor's  care.  If  the  depredations  of 
diieves  do  not  prove  that  the  penalties  of  the  law  are  not  adapted 
to  modern  life  ;  if  the  escape  of  criminals  be  not  a  proof  that  the 
police  force  is  not  adapted  to  modem  life ;  if  the  death  of  the 
iMitients  does  not  prove  that  the  physician's  skill  is  not  adapted  to 
Hfe ;  then  the  fact  of  so  many  things  being  done  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  aflbrds  no  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the 
gosp:  1  is  not  adiipted  to  modern  life.  The  question  is.  Would  not 
these  prai'tices  increase  if  the  influences  of  the  gospel  were  with- 
drawn H  We  believe  they  would.  Take  the  classes  which  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  the  gospel  and  those  which  do  not  acknowledge 
its  power,  and  see  to  which  belongs  the  larger  proportion  of  moral 
and  social  crime. 

The  article  of  A.  F.  F.  is  f  ranied  to  prove  that  the  nrinoiples  of 
the  gospel  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age  ;  but 
this  {»  not  the  point  under  discussion.  We  maintain  that  the  very 
opposition  of  the  gospel  to  some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  proves 
it  to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  The  criminal 
law  of  our  country  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  habits  of  the  thief,  but 
it  is  adaptedto  restraining  him  from  indulging  his  evil  propensities, 
and  to  the  preserving  of  contemporary  society  from  his  depredations. 
So  the  tfospel  is  adapted  to  modem  life,  because  it  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  in  controlling  that  which  is  good  within  proper  limits, 
and  in  r*  straining  that  which  is  evil  in  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
age.  The  sermonizings,  disquisitions,  expositions,  apologies,  <fec., 
to  which  A.  F.  F.  refers  do  not  prove  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted 
to  modem  Hfe ;  they  are  merely  efibrts  to  extend  the  sphere  or  the 
gospel's  power,  and  to  bring  those  who  have  slighted  its  teachings 
under  its  influences. 

The  considerations  adduced  in  this  article  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  and  needed  in  modem  life. 
Happy  is  that  man  who,  having  great  mental  power  with  wide  in- 
tellectual acquirements,  is  also  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel.  Samubl. 
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NBOATIVB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Thb  PruMO-French  war  just  brin||ra  this  qnestitm  to  Ihe  teat 
The  gospel  is  said  to  be  the  gospel  of  peaoe.  The  eldesS  aoa  of  the 
Ohareb  Komao  Catholic  proclaimed  that  the  empire  is  peace. 
The  most  Christian  sorereign,  Protestant  William,  asimmea  in  his 
phrases  and  phasea  the  almost  benigaitj  of  the  faith  Lotheran. 
And  in  boih  kingdoms,  in  erery  parish  and  commniie,  there  is  a 
preacher  of  riMhteousnesn  and  peaoe.  Beligiotu  forms  and  o«*re- 
monies  are  incorporated  with  the  ewery^day  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  nations,  and  the  heads  of  these  nations  anite,  UMder  their 
respective  crowns,  the  double  soTereignty  of  Christ  and  Con>ctan- 
tine.  Yet  these  two  nations — professing  faith  in  the  gospel  raesftage 
of  ^*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highe«t,  on  earth  p0<tee  and  good  will  to 
men,"  are  envaged  in  an  internecine  war.  mutoally  praying  for 
the  destruction  of  each  otuer,  and  avking  G-  )d  to  bless  the  arms  of 
those  who  are  about  to  shed  brothers*  blood,  and  cause  the  tecura  of 
widows  and  orphans  to  be  poured  out  like  water,  while  the  voiee  of 
many  shall  be  heard  crying,  '*  A£e  hare  ye  ^ereared  of  my  children !  " 
Is  the  gospel  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  thisP 

It  is  true  that  the  Religious  Tract  Society  is  engaged  in  pouring 
a  deluge  of  tracts.  Bibles,  &c.,  oyer  the  territories  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  slaughter,  and  that  humane  persons  are  employed  in  ad- 
ministering bandages  and  balms  to  the  wounded  in  the  name  of 
Christian  charity.  But  how  can  Christian  charity  look  on  with 
complacency  while  the  battle  rages  and  the  wounds  are  made? 

In  these  two  things,  then,  in  which  the  lessons  of  the  gospel  are 
pre-eminent,  the  proclaiming  of  a  reign  of  peace,  and  the  production 
of  a  right  and  charitable  frame  of  mind,  the  gospel  has  not  sho«rn 
itself  to  be  adapted  to  modem  life.  Surely  if  it  is  the  gospel  of 
peace,  it  ought,  in  nearly  two  thousand  years,  with  the  undisputed 
occupancy  of  millions  of  pulpits,  to  have  made  sofoe  progress 
towards  tbe  quieting  of  the  raging  passions,  the  selfishness  and 
the  criminal  blood thirstiuess  in  which  war  has  its  origin.  Surely, 
if  it  is  the  gospel  of  charity,  it  should,  by  this  time,  have  got  some- 
what beyond  the  merely  mechauical  system  of  almsgiving  and 
help-rendering,  and  hare  inoculated  the  spirits  of  men  with  Mome 
of  that  inner  grace  which  marks  the  greatest,  ehiefest,  and  best  of 
Christian  attributes  P  Put  to  the  test  by  the  absolute  facta  of  to* 
day — war  and  the  administration  of  charity ^the  gospel  is  found  to 
be  plainly  not  adapted  to  modern  life.  Are  not  ail  the  organisa- 
tions of  Christianity  together  capable  of  influencing  men  and 
monarchs  to  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more  P  are  all  the  organ  ca- 
tions of  Christianity  so  helpless  and  so  worthless  aa  to  be  paralysed 
when  the  hour  arises  for  the  exercise  of  preyention  of  evil  in  pre* 
ference  to  the  cure  of  its  effects  P  If  this  is  so-^and  that  it  is  ao 
who  can  doubt  who  knows  the  eyents  of  the  month  P — can  it  be 
with  truth  and  honesty  affirmed  that  the  gospel  is  really  adapted 
to  modern  life  P  Must  it  not  be  conceded  that  it  is  thought  of  aa  a 
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tiling  apart  from  it— a  creed  whioli  has  but  small  efieet  ia  the  con- 
trol of  any  deed  P 

We  are  not  now  expressinf]^  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  doo- 
trinea*  the  excellence  of  the  dogmatics,  or  the  absolutely  dirine 
iopptratioB  of  the  law  of  the  Lord.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Gt)speli 
are  incapable  of  being  made  effeotiFe  upon  modem  life  ;  we  simply 
affirm  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  modern  life.  Christianity  has 
the  vasteat  organisations  for  the  propagation  and  popularization  of 
its  doctrines.  It  has  Sunday  scnools  and  baptism  ;  convents  and 
nvraeries ;  education  under  its  stipervision ;  the  confessional,  laying 
bare  to  its  gaae  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  human  heart  in  its 
worst  estate;  orphanages,  reformatories,  and  sisterhoods;  gaol, 
ship,  and  barrack  chaplaincies;  hospitals  and  home  missions; 
yoong  men's  associations,  and  yonng  women's  societies;  mothers' 
meetings  and  deacons*  courts ;  laymen's  united  endeavours  under 
their  control ;  the  mighty  armies  of  the  brotheriioods  of  Some  and 
^  Patriarchate,  and  the  constant  assiduity  of  popes  and  cardinals, 
archbishops  and  bishops,  deans  and  canons,  rectors  and  vicars, 
eurates  and  clergymen,  ministers  and  missionaries,  preach(*rs  and 
elders,  nursed  and  Bible  women,  tract  distributors  and  revival 
Isadera.  with  a  whole  legion  of  commissariat  labourers  in  Bible, 
traot,  book,  ednoation,  and  chai*itable  societies,  not  to  speak  of 
local  aq  aires  of  excellent  aims,  and  Lady  Bountifult  of  amiable 
ebarai-ter,  and  a  thousand  other  supernumeraries ;  and  yet  it  has  not 
effected  its  end— the  subduing  of  men  to  the  principles  of  truth, 
honour,  peace,  holiness,  and  piety ;  and,  independent  of  all  these 
agencies  for  adaptation,  it  has  not  adapted  itself  to  modern  life. 

We  admit  the  excellency  of  the  machinery,  bnt  we  deny  its 
adaptation.  Men  do  not  employ  a  mitraillense  to  crack  a  walnut, 
aof  a  cricket-bat  to  discharge  a  cannon-ball,  nor  lay  rails  across  the 
gulf-stream,  or  plough  the  sea  to  render  navigation  easier ;  they  do 
not  measure  wheat  by  a  thermometer,  nor  weiuh  air  in  the  market- 
place scales.  The  machinery  is  in  each  case  excellent  for  its  own  pur- 
pose, but  very  unsuitable  for  any  other ;  mere  perfection  of  machinery 
or  multiplicity  of  means  do  not  neceitsarilv  prove  adaptedness  to  gain 
ends.  If  they  did,  the  fagot  and  flame,  the  gibbet  and  the  rack,  the 
thumb-screw  and  the  iron  boot,  the  virgin  and  the  maiden,  the  gag 
tnd  the  pillory,  the  convict  ship  and  the  dungeon,  would  equally 
have  proved  how  well  the  Christianity  of  a  former  age  was  supplied 
with  the  means  of  destroying  doubt,  abolisbing  heresy,  maintaining 
the  truth,  and  producing  conviction.  These  things  were  thought  to 
be  adapted  to  Uie  production  of  such  results,  but  they  were  signal 
failuree.  Of  their  adaptation,  thone  who  used  them  had  little 
doubt,  yet  their  inefficacy  was  palpable.  They  were  means  of 
adapting  the  gospels  to  those  ages,  but  they  were  means  through 
which,  as  channels,  the  graces  of  the  gospel  would  not  flow — ^they 
were  non- conductors.  Electricity  is  not  leas  present,  nor  less 
powerfully  present,  because  its  action  has  been  impeded  in  any 
particular  direction  by  the  use  of  insulators ;  neither  may  Cliria- 
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iiaoity  be  less  powerfal,  in  itself,  now-a-days ;  but  oar  gaettioii 
concerns  not  the  essential  power  of  the  Gospels,  bat  their  adap- 
tation. 

This  toaohes  the  rery  point  of  dispate,  which  is  not  the  inaer» 
essential  worth  of  the  frospel,  not  eren  its  saitability,  its  capability 
of  bein^;  adapted  to  modem  life,  bat  that  adaptation.  Ifthegos* 
pels  could  be  incorporated  with  human  thoui^ht  and  actitm,  it  is 
not  denied  that  modern  life  would  be  ^eatly  bettered  and  men 
much  benefited ;  the  truths  they  teach  and  the  duties  they  ineal- 
cate.  the  laws  they  lay  down  and  the  prospects  they  afford,  are  all 
calculated  to  bless  and  ennoble,  to  comfort  and  elevate,  but  they 
confessedly  have  not  been  so  incorporated  into  human  thought  and 
feelinf^r ;  for  there  are  many,  very  many  unchristian  practices  and 
fashions  in  common  life,  not  only  among  the  children  of  the  world, 
but  among  the  professed  children  of  the  covenant.  There  are 
among  eren  those  who  frequent  our  churches  and  partake  of  the 
sacraments — among  those,  not  unfrequently,  even  who  minister  at 
the  altar— the  shameful  sins  of  shameless  men.  Do  we  not  know  well 
that  advertising  is  a  system  of  shameless  lyin^  in  too  many  in- 
stances, and  that  that  is  practised  by  the  church-going  commu- 
nity in  its  worst  form« — even  in  the  advertisements  of  religious 
books,  by  religious  societies  P  Do  we  not  know  that  instead  of 
following  the  precept  of  Christ  in  alm!»giving,  not  to  let  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  even  in  regard  to  chnrdi- 
building  and  hospital  support,  the  names  of  donors  and  subscribers 
must  bo  advertised  and  vanity  be  gratified  that  charity  may  have 
its  dole? 

Such  things  as  these  are  violations  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel 
in  modem  life,  and  that  in  the  life,  too,  which  holds  it««*lf  to  be 
nearest  the  gospel.  In  not  a  few  churches  the  pecuniary  oon»ribu- 
tionti  of  ail  the  members  is  published,  so  that  a  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  estimate  of  Christian  earnestness  may  be  furnished.  Our  alle- 
gation is  that  the  gospel  is  impeded  in  its  progress  and  efficacy  by 
these  means,  and  is  not  adapted  to  modem  life  by  them ;  and  wo 
affirm  that  our  attempts  to  adapt  the  gospel  to  modem  life  have 
been  fAilnres  because  we  have  persisted  in  enfolding  and  enwrap- 
ping Christianitv  in  the  ol  l-fashioned  trappings  of  world liness  and 
priestcraft;  and  have  made  Chrintianity  too  much — in  clergy  and  la;ty 
alike — a  profession  and  a  creed,  a  mass  of  forms  of  sound  words 
accepted  for  true,  instead  of  a  practice,  a  personal  devotion  to  Grod, 
a  change  of  nature,  and  a  ref  trmed  purity  of  character.  We  too  fre- 
^uenf  ly  hear,  among  church  frequenters,  the  vile  maxim,  *'  We  must 
just  do  as  the  world  does,"  "  We  must  be  world-like."  "  We  must  take 
the  world  as  we  find  it,"  &c.;  whereas  the  gospel  came  to  make  the 
world  what  it  should  be,  to  make  men  unworldly,  to  transform  the 
children  of  this  world  so  that  they  might  be  in,  yet  not  of  the  world. 
Worldliness  and  other-worldlineas,  however  mixed,  wiU  not  adapt 
the  gospels  to  modern  life ;  we  must  change  oorioodem  life  bp  and 
U  the  gospels.  ^^^  b^OOgte         ^ 
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The  reader  of  these  remurks  will  see  at  onoe  that  A.  A.,  has  made 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  question  at  the  Terj  ootset.  He  ex- 
plained (p.  33)  the  word  "adapted"  properly  enough  as  fit  or 
suitable  ;  but  the  phrase  to  be  explained  is  "  adapted  to"  which  is 
Hke,  yet  unlike ;  as  we  may  easily  see.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury a  coDTiotion  was  entertained  that  steam  would  be  a  suitable 
agent  tor  ocean  nayigation,  and  yet  much  study,  effort*  and  ing^e- 
nuit^  were  required  to  get  it  adapted  to  that  form  of  sea  transit* 
Similarly,  it  was  thought  that  the  steam-engine  was  a  fit  and  proper 
sgent  for  locomotive  purposes ;  but  it  required  the  inyention  of  the 
railroad  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  engine  before  it  could  be 
adapted  to  railway  progression.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been 
attempted  to  adapt  the  gospel  to  modern  life  by  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  formularies ;  b^  the  substitution  of  faith  in  preaching  for  faith 
in  penitence,  practice,  and  perseyerance  in  righteousness ;  faith  in 
creeds  for  faitn  in  Christ. 

A.  A.  makes  eyen  a  more  thorough  mistake  when  he  argues 
that  the  gospel  "can  never  become  obsolete."  That  is  not  the 
question.  What  it  may  or  may  not  become  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
what  it  if  is  a  matter  of  fact,  but  what  it  is  **  adapted  to  "  is  an  in- 
quiry different  from  either.  "Adapted  to"  signifies  specifically 
fitted  to  affect,  to  infiuence,  and  act  upon ;  and  hence  "  become  "  is 
an  intrusion.  We  also  might  ar^ue  that  if  it  has  only  to  become 
"  adapted  to  "  modern  life,  it  is  not  yet  adapted,  and  therefore  the 
negative  is  plainly  gained. 

A.  A.  asserts  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  modem  life  (1) 
politically,  (2)  socially,  (3)  inaividually,  (4)  morally;  but  if  his 
alle^tion  were  sustained  by  proofs,  he  would  require  to  show  that 
in  our  political  relations  we  are  guided  by  the  gospel — and  the 
one  word,  diplomacy ,  will  show  that  that  is,  at  least,  a  mistake ; 
that  in  our  social  relations  we  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
gospel — but  a  reference  to  our  numerous  social  fictions,  hypocrisies, 
sins,  shams,  and  shames,  will  indicate  that  something  is  wrong  in  his 
ai^^ament ;  that  in  our  individuality  we  are  pure,  holy,  and  con- 
seientious ;  and  to  this  we  can  onljr  say.  Look  into  thine  own  heart, 
reader,  and  say,  art  thou  so  ? — wmle  morally  our  modem  life  is,  in 
almost  all  points,  at  quite  a  distance  from  what  the  gospel  affirms  it 
should  be.  This  is  admitted  by  S.  S.,  but  he  blames  the  modem 
life,  not  the  gospeL  We  blame  the  adaptation ;  we  assert  that  the 
intervening  agencies  of  creed  and  church,  sect  and  organization,  are 
to  blame ;  tnat  the  communication  is  interrupted,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  gospel  to  modem  life  must  bo  so  injured  as  to  be  irretrievable, 
unless  the  gospel  itself  be  applied  to  the  soul ;  the  gospel  pure  and 
simple,  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  direct  contact  with  the  soul ;  that 
alone,  it  seems  to  us,  will  make  modern  life  sweet  and  wholesome, 
pure  and  good.  Adaptation,  and  attempts  at  adaptation,  have  been 
the  bane  of  gospel  progress.  B.  C.  B. 
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OUGHT  THE  AUTHORIZED  VEE9I0N  OP  THE  HOLY 
SCRiraaRES  TO  BE  REVISED  BY  A  ROYAL  COM- 
MISSION P 

NBGATITB  ▲RTICLS. — I. 

Biblical  rcviiion  is  a  subject  which  concerns  erery  thofoichtliil 
ChriRtian,  and  ouf^ht  to  receiTe  oonsiticratioQ  as  a  topic  on  which 
the  highest  interests  of  the  soul  and  of  society  depend.  But  it 
ought  to  be  looked  on  not  as  an  abstract  question,  but  as  one  which 
has  a  history  and  is  history.  Our  Authonsed  Veiwion  of  the  Bible 
IS  a  marrel  and  a  treasure,  and  it  has  become  the  inheritance  of  t^ 
entire  English-speaking  population  of  the  world.    It  is  an  aooom- 

Elished  fact;  and  it  is  aimcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  delete  from 
istory  the  traces  and  signs  of  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is,  besides, 
an  accomplished  fact  which  has  had  roost  important  bearings  upon 
life  and  thought,  on  literature  and  art,  on  the  forms  of  pulpit  and 
expository  teaching,  and  in  the  causation  out  of  which  the  events  of 
history  srise.  I  am  aware  that  to  the  question — taken  as  an  abstract 
question — **  Ought  wo  to  hsve  a  pure,  correct,  unmingled  transfusion 
of  the  word  of  God  into  our  language  F  "  no  answer  could  be  given  but 
one,  and  that  is,  **  Certainly,  if  it  is — and  as  fur  as  it  is — attainable." 
We  have  not  this  abstract  question  to  deal  with.  On  that  there 
oaunot  be  two  opiuioni* ;  for  what  we  want  brought  dose  to— even 
into  otir  hearts,  is  the  perfect  will  of  God.  Our  present  debate 
concerns  another  i^sue  altogether,  and  is  as  different  fren  the 
Question  as  stated  above  as  an  agitation  about  Reform  would  be 
aifierent  from  the  aue<»tion,  "  Ought  we  to  have  the  best,  purest, 
and  roost  perfect  tbrm  of  government  attainable  under  Christian 
civilization  P "  Everv  one  would  grant  at  onoe  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  It  would  be  only  aftfr  that  that  discuflsion  wonld 
arise,  when  we  carae  to  decide  on  the  form  suitable  to  the  terms, 
fibtory  does  not  recede ;  it  is  a  progressive  issue  from  all  the 
causes  that  operate  in  the  past  on  the  present.  We  cannot  ignore 
what  has  been,  in  any  attempt  to  realize  what  should  be ;  and  least 
of  all  can  this  be  wisely  done  in  regard  to  the  more  important 
concerns  of  man — those  which  relate  to  civil  and  religious  lire. 

On  the  general  question,  according  to  our  nottona  of  things,  no 
issue  can  be  raised,  tor  upon  that  as  a  mere  theorem  tliereis  niching 
to  be  advanced  in  opposition .  But  we  neither  live  in  a  world  of  theory 
nor  of  theorems ;  ours  in  an  existence  of  problems  and  practicabilities. 
We  are  not  at  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  whhdi  is  to  foe 
initiated  anew  world— Owenitic  or  Comtean,  Pauline  or  Petrine, 
Papal  or  Protestant,  Mormonic  or  Secular.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  events,  and  we  are  under  the  impress  of  <^em.  Our  positien  is 
historically  given  to  us,  and  we  cannot  remake  it.  We  mast 
consider  this  in  this  debate.     Many  things  which  might  have  been 
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better  done  at  first,  being  done,  o«nDot  be  redone  without  0?il 
resttlti.  In  not  a  few  things  it  is  the  true  philosophy  rather 
U>  **  bear  the  ills  we  haye  than  fly  to  others  wnich  we  know  not 
o("  We  know  what  we  are  in  regard  to  our  present  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  we  do  not  know  what  we  should  be  with  a  new 
TersKm.  At  present,  Christendom,  «o  f ar  aa  it  is  Engliith-speaking, 
ia  one  in  referenee  to  this  matter,— How  Biany  changes  might  a  new 
traaslation  necessitate  ?  It  is  to  bring  under  the  consicbnition  of 
our  readers  a  few  of  those  consideratioBS  which  men  of  one  idea  are 
tao  apt  to  overlook,  that  we  write.  We  have  received  the  power  of 
looking  before  and  after,  in  order  that  we  may  direct  oar  path  by 
experience  while  exercising  foresight  and  prudbnce.  In  an  affiur 
of  such  importance  as  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible,  we  think  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  over-earnest  spirits 
would  pause  and  look  about  them,  rather  than  rush  in  heaolong 
haste  upon  a  pre-determined  journey  incautiously. 

The  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  common  standard 
of  all  the  nations  and  colonies  who  are  in  possession  of  English 
blood  or  have  been  subdued  to  English  povrer  and  influence. 
Not  only  the  three  kingdoms,  but  the  immense  English-speaking 
territories  <^  the  Southern  Seas,  the  greater  part  of  the  American 
oootinent,  a  large  extent  of  India,  considerable  portions  of  Africa 
— «re  all  interested  in  the  Authorized  Yersion,  and  not  only 
should  be  thought  of  in  regard  to  it,  but  nhould  be  consulted  about 
it.  We  cannot  by  any  form  of  prePHure  or  legislation  compel  the 
nae  of  a  new  translation,  and  we  shall  run  gra^t  risk  of  destroying 
the  wonderful  universality  the  present  version  has  already  attained 
without  invigorating  men's  regard  of  the  sacred  original  or  in- 
ereaaing  their  respect  for  the  present  version.  The  union  and 
unanimity  extant  in  favour  of  our  standard  Scriptures  are  great 
points  in  the  negative  side  of  this  question.  Unless  there  are  some 
probabilities,  and  a  good  many  possibilities,  of  securing  and  insuring 
a  like  union  and  unanimity  among  all  the  English- Sjpeaking 
people  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  think  that  the  issuing  or  a  new 
revision  of  the  text  of  our  translation  would  compensate  by  its 
advantages  for  a  sectarianiaed,  localized,  and  partially  used  new 
version. 

1  find  I  have  in  the  preceding  sentence  used  the  word  sectarianized 
rather  hastily ;  for  I  have  adduced  no  reason  as  yet  for  supposing 
that  a  new  translation  would  sectarianize  the  use  of  the  Scriptures ; 
bat  I  am  of  opinion  it  would.  As  it  is,  sects  have  accepted  the 
Authorised  Version  as  a  i^ood  standard  edition.  This  they  have  long 
employed  and  enjoyed.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expounding 
it,  and  they  have  not  scrupled  to  criticise  it  sharply.  It  would  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  the  sects  agreeing  in  the  acceptance  of 
any  new  form  of  the  wriiten  Word.  They  have  grown  to  the  use 
of  this  version  by  the  necessities  of  history ;  but  this  thev  would 
aooept  of  their  own  choice,  if  thery  took  it  up  at  all,  and  that  is 
«  T«ry  different  thing  from  holding  ta  the  vei»i<Hi  of  Scripture 
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already  exiatmg^from  the  time  when  it  was  Hohson'B  choice :  this 
or  none ! 

I  object,  then,  to  the  revision  of  tiie  Antborized  Version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  any  means  which  has  not  made  certain  of  the 
concurrence  and  agreement  of  all  the  people  whose  lanimage  is 
Enfflish,  as  weU  as  the  concurrence  and  agreement  of  all  the  sectsi 
in  the  countries  in  which  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures  is 
already  employed.  Any  new  cause  of  schism  in  faith  or  in  the 
usages  connected  with  niith,  and  any  fresh  cause  of  estrangement  ia 
manners,  customs,  and  thoughts,  would  carry  disaster  into  the 
future.  What  a  fine  glow  and  thrill  of  joy  flashes  through  and 
affects  the  spirit  when  the  thoughtful  reader  of  these  Scriptures  of 
ours  reflects  that  in  the  whole  great  realm  on  which  the  sun  nefer 
sets,  and  in  that  great  territory  which  is  only  a  danghter  land  of 
England,  the  same  words  are  read  and  spoken  in  the  services 
of  religion  and  in  the  private  worship  of  Christian  families !  Here 
is  a  "  unity  of  spirit "  which  would  be  ill-exchanged  for  the  slight 
improTement  in  the  letter  of  the  word  that  any  rerision  cooldj 
effect.  But,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  perhaps  the  least  pro- 
bable of  all  ways  to  effect  the  object  aimed  at  by  those  who  wbh  a 
rerision  to  be  adopted  would  be  tnat  of  a  Boyal  Oommisaion.  Any 
rerision  would  probably  tend  to  affect  the  unity  of  the  English- 
speaking  races;  but  the  acceptance  of  a  rerision  executed  under 
a  Boyal  Commission  would  complicate  matters  beyond  calcula- 
tion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  to  much  length ;  but  I  thick 
that,  by  the  sugKestion  of  a  few  ^srticulars,  accompanied  with  a  re- 
mark on  each  of  them,  just  sufficient  to  show  their  bearing  on  the 
question  and  their  reality  as  arguments,  I  may  help  those  who  are 
open  to  be  reasoned  with  to  hesitate  before  too  readily  assuming 
that  a  rerision  would  be  a  good  thing  in  itself;  and  that,  being  so, 
it  would  be  good  under  any  circumstances. 

And  first  I  remark  that  the  peculiar  character  and  history  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  has  had  a  greatly  bene- 
ficial effect  in  preventing  Bibliolatry. 

Done  at  the  time  it  was,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  piece  of  honest  woi^, 
honestly  performed  to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  those  who  were 
engaged  on  it.  It  was  brought  into  general  use  and  reoeiyed  into 
general  favour  before  the  unitive  energies  of  Protestantism  had  had 
opportunity  for  becoming  relaxed,  and  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
any  powerful  schismatic  influence.  But  though  this  was  the  case, 
and  the  sects  saw  that  it  was  so  as  they  arose,  while  they  did  not 
oppose  the  Bible  as  it  was  thus  in  ordinary  use,  they  yet  criticised 
it  and  called  attention  to  the  defects  of  it ;  and  hence  there  grew  up 
a  separation  in  idea  of  the  word  of  life  and  the  truth  of  life  which 
it  contained,  which  prevented  Bibliolatry,  while  it  secured  substan- 
tial unity. 

This  observation  naturally  leads  me  to  remark,  in  the  second 
place,  that  this  freedom  from  Bibliolatry  had  important  effects  on 
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bee  ioqnliy,  and  had  the  special  peooliarity  of  keeping  in  constant 
sxercise  the  critical  faculties. 

This  has  necessitated  tbe  exercise  of  thoughtful  comparison  of 
place  with  place  and  text  with  text;  has  brought  under  review  the 
mity  of  the  gospel  and  the  consistency  of  its  texts,  and  has  afforded 
:onstant  use  for  the  watchful  appUcatioa  of  exegetical  criticism 
rheoerer  any  special  doctrines  were  broached  or  maintained.  The 
thoughtful  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  of  great  importance ;  and  if 
ire  had  earher  had  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  pat  before  us  in  any 
>ther  than  a  merely  "  authorized  "  shape,  it  might  have  acquired 
&om  the  accident  of  power  an  influence  too  great  for  the  independ* 
mce  of  human  thought,  and  been  received  as  a  true  and  perfect 
Bopy  of  the  very  idiom  and  idea  of  the  holy  word.  Before  such  a 
rersion  criticism  would  have  been  paralyzed,  and  free  thought 
irould  have  become  impossible.  Luckily,  there  were  imperfections 
in  the  books  sufficient  to  justify  criticism,  and  hence  we  have  had 
Protestant  free  thought.  We  can  essily  see  that  a  Scripture  which 
iias  been  inherited  is  much  more  open  to  criticism  than  one  which 
bas  been  accepted;  and  this  is  one  great  difference  between  our 
present  version  and  any  revision. ' 

From  the  foregoing  remark  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  our  present 
Authorized  Version  has  made  it  almost  indispensable  for  our  divines 
snd  ail  those  who  would  properly  expouna  and  comprehend  the 
Scriptures  to  make  and  employ  constant  reference  to  the  original. 
Hence  we  have  had  all  the  investigations  into  the  text  and  its  sig- 
nifieationB  which  have  elicited  so  much  ingenious  remark,  elaborate 
eommentary,  and  famous  scholarship.  There  has  been  constantly 
flowing  through  the  very  texture  of  the  version  the  influences  and 
effects  of  the  original  sources.  This  would  not  have  occurred  had 
there  not  been  t£it  sense  of  need  for  reviewing  the  revisers  which 
eomes  upon  men  who  have  had  the  version  hsnded  down  to  them 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  bring  to  bear  upon  one 
which  would  require  to  be  accepted.  The  issue  of  a  new  authorized 
version  would  do  a  great  deal  to  discourage  scholarship  and  re- 
leareh  by  stereotyping  for  a  long  time  to  come  an  accepted  version. 
Tuis  may  be  illustrated  by  an  aUusion  to  the  effect  the  adoption  of 
the  Latin  Primer  has  had  on  the  suppression  of  endeavours  to 
nnprove  the  mode  of  teaching  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Had  we  an  authorized  version  of  Homer,  would  we  have  had  the 
glorious  contest  after  a  worthy  rendering  which  has  of  late  illus- 
trated our  literature? 

That  word  literature  brings  mj  next  argument  into  view. 

Our  literature  is  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The  religious 
literature  of  our  country  is  particularly  valuable  and  extensive,  not 
only  in  prose,  but  in  poetry ;  not  onlv  in  sermon,  but  in  trostise ; 
not  only  in  moral,  but  in  philosophical  disquisition.  In  this  litera- 
ture our  present  version  is  cjnotea  and  referred  to ;  and  can  any  one 
imagine  the  terrible  confusion  in  literature  which  would  arise  from 
such  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  allusions,  references,  inferences, 
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quotations,  &e.,  in  whieh  our  literatare  aboondti ;  aach  An  npsetttiig^ 
of  aJl  the  aasociations  and  infloences  of  literature  P  What  a  vt)l» 
canio  force  of  confusion  would  such  a  step  liare  on  our  litcratnra ! 
It  would  be  a  terrible  work  for  us ;  but  to  what  a  far  more  terrible 
state  wonid  posterity  be  brought  when  tbe  whole  Ubrarj  of  litera*- 
ture  had  been  made  for  them  a  series  of  inapt  and  confusiog 
Scriptural  references  which  they  eould  not  anderstand  and  were 
unable  to  Terify  P 

I  Tentnre  to  lay  the  foregontff  thoughts  before  t^e  reader.  I  shall 
net  use  seeond-haad  scholarship  on  the  question,  but  trust  that 
good  sense  may  bring  men  to  determine  that  tbe  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  rerised  by  a  Eoyal  Gommisaion. 

jUTFIBMATITB  ABTICLB.— II. 

T«B  wording  of  the  question  proposed  for  discusMon  does  not 
make  it  perfectly  dear  whether  the  propriety  of  rerition  ia  to  be 
assumed  by  debaters  or  not,  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  doiibtftil 
whether  it  ia  incumbent  on  affirmatire  writers  to  diseuae  that  qaea- 
tion  preliminarily.  Strictly  interpreted,  the  queation  for  debate 
amounts  to  this :  Assuming  a  rerieion,  ought  it  to  be  by  Boyal 
Commission?  Taking  that  view  of  it,  the  dioeiisaion  would,  of 
course,  proporly  be  confined  to  those  who  are  farourable  to  re- 
vision, ue  point  at  issue  between  them  being  one  ahnply  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  ean  best  be  aecomplisbed.  As  it  ia^  howervr, 
writers  will  no  doubt  come  forward  on  the  negatiye  side,  who,  in 
discussing  the  question,  will  take  theh^stRud  on  arguments  intended 
to  show  tnat  there  ought  to  be  no  revision  at  all.  In  anticipation 
of  this,  and  to  meet  this  dass  of  debaters,  it  was  wise  of  H.  £.  to 
^o  beyond  what  I  think  was  strictly  required  of  him,  and,  in  open- 
ing the  discussion,  to  state,  as  he  did,  clearly  and  forcibly,  tke 
numerous  and  unanswerable  arguments  fora  revision  of  the  present 
yersion  of  the  Scriptvres.  In  doing  so  he  has  also  cleared  the 
fifrouttd  considerably  for  those  who  will  follow  on  the  same  side, 
and  who  will  now  he  able  to  derote  themselres  more  at  length  to 
the  important  point  of  debate  on  whirh  H.  K.,  haying  exhausted 
his  space,  scarcely  touched — ought  not  the  revision  to  be  by  Boyal 
Commission.''  It  is  to  this  point  that  I  shall  mainly  direct  my 
paper. 

One  or  two  objections  to  reyision  may,  however,  be  first  noticed. 

Amongst  a  certain  class  a  feeling  prevails — taking  the  furm  of  a 
vague  notion  with  some,  but  more  distinctly  defined  in  others — 
which  leads  them  to  look  upon  revision  with  jealousy,  distrust,  and 
suspicion.  Those  who  hold  this  semi-superstitious  idea  regard 
with  disapproval,  mingled  with  awe,  the  movements  of  those  wbo, 
as  it  seems  to  them,  are,  with  something '  of  impious  daring  and 
irreverent  presumption,  about  to  alter  and  revise  the  word  of  God. 
They  cannot  foel  it  to  be  right  for  human  hands  to  make  changes 
in  the  sacred  text ;  nor  can  they  feel  reconciled  to  any  meddlmg 
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wUh  it  Perhaps  there  are  not  many,  comparatii-ely,  who  take 
each  extreme  ▼lews  of  the  aupposed  impropriety  of  reviKion.  yet 
raeh  ideas  have  found  utterance  aiuce  the  questioa  han  been  under 
disoossion,  and  though  we  cannot  ht^lp  aympathizios:  to  some  extent 
▼kh  the  feelings  that  prompt  them,  it  i«  impo^aible  for  peri»oni)  of 
dear  judgment  not  to  perceive  that  they  result  from  a  mistaken 
yiew  of  ihe  question.  Such  persons  are  really  {giving  to  man*s 
words  a  revereoce  and  re^fard  which,  properly,  is  due  to  God's 
word  only,  and  are  thus  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  mistaken 
feeling,  as  misplaced  as  it  is  unreasonable. 

Want  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  text  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  last 
charge  which  can,  with  reason  and  justice,  be  brought  against  the 
advocates  of  revision.  On  the  contrary,  in  desiring  a  revised  ver- 
sion, they  are  actuated  by  motives  which  can  spring  only  from 
sincere  regard  for  the  word  of  God.  The  divine  revelation  of  the 
Soriptures  has,  for  wise  purposes,  been  given  to  man  through  the 
medium  of  two  languages,  which  are  now  ancient  and  dead,  and 
the  people  of  modern  times  have  therefore  to  accept  and  read  God's 
word  in  *'  fallible  human  versions."  To  make  the  translation  as 
faithful  to  the  original  as  possible,  and  to  bring  our  AoitKorized 
Yersion  of  the  Holy  Seripture s  into  closer  proximity  to  the  text  in 
which  those  Scriptures  were  written,  is  what  those  who  press  for  a 
revision  are  desirous  of  doing ;  and  in  that  desire  is  not  a  very  higli 
regard  for  the  Scriptures  manifested?  **  In  the  esteem  of  those  " 
(says  Dean  Alford)  *' who  set  the  highest  possible  value  on  Scripture, 
no  assignable  deviation  from  its  actual  meaning  ought  to  be  a 
trifle."  And  again^  "  Just  in  proportion  to  a  man's  reverence  for 
ths  aaored  text  will  be  hia  anxiety  to  see  it  brought  as  near  as  pos* 
sible  tQ  its  original  purity."  Ail  those,  therefore,  who  really  re- 
vareaee  the  Scriptures  would  naturally  be  supporters  of  revision 
wktn  rs vision  was  necessary,  as  it  is  now ;  and  the  charge  brought 
against  the  revisers  that  they  are  wanting  in  regard  for  the  Bible 
is  thus  repelled  with  double  force. 

The  argument  of  expediency  is  also  raised  against  revision.  Dean 
Alford  has  termed  this  a  **  miserable  argument."  He  says,  '*  There 
is  danger,  we  are  told,  in  unsettling  the  minds  of  those  who  simply 
rely  on  their  English  Bibles  as  the  word  of  God.  I  am  amazed  at 
hearing  this  plea  from  lips  which  frequently  utter  it.  For  what 
abuse,  for  what  dereliction  of  unwelcome  duty,  may  it  not  be  made 
an  apology  P  And  even  if  we  descend  to  its  ovrn  cowardly  level, 
and  begin  to  weigh  expediencies,  which  of  the  two,  think  you,  is 
the  greater  danger — manfully  to  meet  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  by  an  authorized  revision,  or  to  allow  a  text  which 
ws  Taunt  as  the  word  of  Grod  to  be  continually  either  held  back 
beeanso  it  will  iM>t  bear  examination,  or  brought  into  doubt  and 
contenspt  by  being  disavowed  from  our  pulpits  F  "  It  is  my  belief, 
however,  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  an  authorized  revision 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any.  As  to  the 
people's  confidence  beisg  disturbed,  let  us  rather  anticipate  the 
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contrary.  **  To  dUtorb  is  sometiines  a  duty.  When  men  are  mw- 
takinf;  the  imperfect  for  the  perfect,  accepting^  as  absolute  what  it 
conditional  merely,  declaring  the  fallible  to  be  infallible,  orthrooKh 
desire  of  erading  reBponsibility  and  effort,  are  improperly  enger  to 
rest  and  be  thankfal,  then  it  is  both  wise  and  kind  to  dtaturb  their 
false  security.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  imperfections  and  errors 
attach  to  the  present  version  is  not  and  cannot  be  concealed.  Hie 
pulpit  at  times  proclaims  it,  the  conscientious  teacher  has  often  to 
affirm  it,  and  references  are  made  to  it  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. The  disturbance,  therefore,  of  the  unquestioning  confidence 
of  past  generations  is  ineritable.  Itevision  will  not  increase,  but 
will  greatly  remove  it.  Be  vision  may  occasion  a  temporary  dis- 
comfort to  a  few ;  to  leave  things  as  they  are  is  to  abandon  the  un- 
learned to  the  tyrann]^  of  doubts  and  uncertainties  which,  to  very 
many,  will  be  both  nainful  and  perilous.  While  men  are  ignorant 
of  the  character  ana  extent  of  the  changes  demanded,  their  fears 
will  magnil^  them.  The  mind  that  is  unsettled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  defects  and  errors  will  be  calmed  when  it  learns  how  slight 
comparatively  they  are,  and  be  grateful  when  it  sees  how  much 
brighter  the  page  has  become  by  the  removal  of  the  blemish." 

The  four  methods  by  which  a  revision  may  be  accomplished,  as 
stated  by  Professor  I^ewth,  are  these : — (1)  fiy  the  self-originated 
labours  of  individuals ;  (2)  by  the  organized  effort  of  a  single  de- 
nomination ;  (3)  by  the  united  action  of  all  the  churches  ;  or  (4)  by 
Boyal  Commission.  The  last  method,  I  am  oonvinoed,  is  the  beet. 
Passing  over  the  first,  as  inadequate  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  problem,  I  may  quote  Professor  Newth's  own  words,  in 
which  the  objections  to  the  second  method  are  stated.  He  thinks 
it  *'  little  likely  "  that  a  revision  could  be  thus  secured  "  such  as 
would  win  a  general  acceptance."  "  No  arrangement  is  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  one  which  would  affix  a  denominational  stamp 
upon  the  Bible  of  the  English  people  ;  any  organized  effort  whose 
result  would  be  to  offer  an  Episcopalian  Bible,  or  a  Baptist  Bible, 
or  a  Unitarian  Bible  for  circulation  in  place  of  the  present  version 
would  either  defeat  its  own  purpose  by  the  resistance  it  would 
excite,  or,  by  provoking  to  similar  undertakings,  give  rise  to 
unspeakable  mbchief  in  the  variety  of  the  Bibles  which  would  then 
be  brought  into  use." 

In  choosing,  as  we  must  now,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
methods,  it  must  be  remembered  that  *'  in  order  that  the  revision 
maj  be  accompanied  with  the  maximum  of  gain  and  the  minimum 
of  injury,  it  must  be  effected  in  the  way  that  will  secnre  the  widest 
possible  extent  of  confidence  and  support."  In  Uiis  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  present  Committee  of  Convocation  will  not  be 
successful.  The  work  to  be  done  is  a  national  one, — indeed, 
more  than  a  national  one.  The  Bible  of  England  is  the  Bible 
of  America  and  Australia  also,  and  it  is  eminently  dMirable 
that  the  version  should  be  revised,  not  simply  for  ourselves,  but 
fr>r  the  English-speaking  race  throughout  the  worid.     We  want, 
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tiMrefore,  for  the  work,  that  it  may  be  done  satisfactorily, 
an  *'  adequate  representative  seleotion  of  the  ablest  Biblical 
seliolars,  lay  and  clerical,  in  the  world."  This  we  are  very  far  fVom 
having  in  the  present  committee.  It  is  a  committee  of  the  Southern 
Province  of  Convocation,  and  does  not  even  represent  the  Church 
of  England  adec|uately,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  Nonconforming 
body.  And  if  it  does  not  represent  the  people  of  this  country, 
mnch  less  does  it  that  of  America.  True,  tne  resolution  which  ap- 
pointed the  committee  decided  that  it  "should  be  at  liberty  to 
mvite  the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever 
nation  or  religious  body  they  may  belong."  But  how  far  has  this 
been  done  ?  Certainly  but  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  even  here,  as 
Mr.  Buxton  pointed  out  in  his  speech  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  "  enterprise  has  already  been  marked  by  failure ;  several 
of  the  most  eminent  British  scholars  having  declined  to  sit  upon 
the  committee."  And  though,  in  some  instances,  the  invitation 
to  join  the  committee  has  been  accepted,  the  revising  companies 
are  and  must  inevitably  be  "  substantially  ecclesiastical." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that,  the  Government  being  of 
o^ion  that  revision  should  be  left  in  private  hands,  Mr.  Buxton 
withdrew  his  motion  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  praying  her  to 
invite  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States  in  appointing  a  joint 
eommission  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  revising  the  Authorized 
Yersion  ;  for  in  this  mode,  and  this  only,  do  we  see  good  promise 
of  snccefis  both  in  the  work  of  revision  and  in  securing  for  the  re- 
vised version  general  acceptance  in  place  of  the  present. 

The  arrangement  is  one  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  accept- 
able by  Churchmen  and  unobjectionable  to  Nonconformists.  The 
latter  may  allow  the  Government  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  revision 
without  detriment  to  their  principle  of  non-interference  by  the 
State  in  religious  matters.  The  work  of  translation  is  one  which 
"  has  no  distinctive  character,  either  secular  or  ecclesiastical ; " 
hence,  as  a  matter  of  strict  principle,  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
revision  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  joint  Commission, 
appointed  by  this  country  and  America.  So  much  for  principles 
involved.  As  to  the  expediency  of  revision  being  by  Boyal  Com- 
mission, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  of  that  plan.  A 
Boval  Commission  would  take  up  a  position  completeljr  neutral, 
and  from  an  independent  standpoint  would  be  able  to  invite  the 
concurrence  and  support  of  all  sections  of  the  comoaunity ;  and  by 
*'  its  power  of  inviting  men  to  come  together  in  their  private  capa- 
city," it  is  '*  most  favourably  situated  for  constructing  that  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  can  be  prtKsisely  ascertained  what  is  the  English 
sense  of  the  Scripture  books."  The  two  most  important  requisites 
are  thus  secured,  together  with  a  fair  prospect  that  the  same 
authority  and  general  acceptance  will  be  gained  for  a  revised  as 
for  the  present  version.  Let  us,  then,  hope  that  in  this  way  the 
important,  necessary,  and  desirable  work  of  revision  may,  at  no 
distant  date,  be  carried  out.  G.  T.  H. 
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What  are  we  to  dncuM  P  Not  oertaiDlj.  what  H.  E.  haa  W^^ua 
abeut.  Oufifht  the  Authomed  Veraioa  of  the  Scripturee  to  be 
Beriaed  P  ia  one  queatioD,  and  that»  the  preaent  debate  aaBumea*  haa 
been  replied  to  in  the  offirraatire.  A  farther  qnery  then  ariaet. 
How  ig  this  to  be  done  P  Ooght  it  to  be  by  a  Koyal  CommiaaioaP 
I  do  not  know  that  it  ia  wiaa  to  limit  the  qoeation  to  reviaion.  I 
think  we  do  wrong  to  the  oHjeot  we  aeek  when  we  accept  the 
Anthoriaed  Version  aa  a  standard  or  a  teat,  aa  a  thing  fixed  and 
authoritative,  which  may  be  adyiaably  amended.  The  subjeei 
might  be  far  aiore  adTantageonal  j  considered,  were  we  to  aak.  Ought 
we  now  to  reduce  to  uae  and  bring  together  effeetirely  the  know- 
ledge we  hare  lately  acquired  of  the  f>rop6r  text  of  Scripture,  of  ike 
mode  of  interpreting  and  expresaing  it,  so  as  to  be  beat  understood 
and  laid  to  heart  P  We  hare  not  only  to  reriae  our  Authoriaed 
Veraion,  aa  it  ia  called,  we  hare  also  to  reyise  our  texius  reeepUu^ 
the  originals  from  which  our  version  has  been  made,  as  well  aa  our 
Tersion  itself.  It  ia  not  a  mere  matter  of  Aoglification  that  we  are 
engaged  upon  in  regard  to  the  Seriptureai  it  is  interpretation  aa 
well ;  and  that  interpretation  depending  on  the  readings  adopted 
by  those  who  are  to  give  us  as  near  an  approach  aa  poaaible  to  the 
word  of  God  which  haa  been  vnritten  for  our  lean^ing. 

We  have  insularised  this  qacAtion  as  we  do  so  many  others*  and 
reduced  it  to  paltry  dimensiona.  We  have  considered  it  aa  if 
England  were  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  metropolis  of 
goapel  certainty;  and  we  have  brought  down  to  national,  if  not 
aenominational  insignificancy,  a  matter  of  moaoent  and  import  t* 
the  whole  of  the  Es^ish-speaking  raoea  (^  the  earth.  Why  should 
we  seek  a  Boyal  Gommiasion  to  do  that  for  which  we  have  God*a  owm 
conuniasionP  '^Search the  Scripture*'*  (John  v.  39).  For  what 
pnrpoae  P  To  know  tbeir  eontenta^  their  truths^  and  their  saying 
efiicacy ;  to  have  their  meaning  impreeaed  on  our  minda,  and  their 
inflaencaa  made  active  on  our  hearts  and  in  oar  livesw  Search  them. 
HowP  By  keeping  our  eyes  cloaed  to  all  that  can  be  known 
regarding  them,  or  by  striving  our  utmost  to  acquire  all  the  know- 
ledge about  them,  in  thern^  and  from  them,  that  we  can  P  Search 
the  Sonpturte,  Which  P  The  roughest,  rudeat,  readiest  we  can 
^et,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  God's  truth  we  can  discover  P  This 
IS  our  commission  for  revision:  for  revision  is  only  inve»tigatioa 
applied  to  the  perfecting  of  Uie  seed  of  the  word ;  is  nothing  else 
than  search  as  to  the  contents  and  signification  brought  into  efK* 
cacious  utility  to  the  aoula  of  men  by  being  put  before  them,  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and,  reading,  uuderstand  what  great 
things  God  has  done  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  If  the  people  of 
Berea  were  more  noble  than  those  of  Tbessidonica,  becaoae  they 
''searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  to  see  whether  theae  things 
were  so"  (Acts  xvii.  11),  how  shall  we  be  to  blame  if  we  follow 
^nd  imitate  their  noble  example  P    We  take  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
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lore  fts  ihef  did,  and  endetrour  to  diseorer  what  thef  conttin, 
what  thej  teach,  what  they  approve ;  we  try  to  underttand  what 
thej  reveal,  and  we  do  oar  best  to  bring  into  our  hearts  the 
good  news  of  the  gospel — so  far  does  God's  oommiasion  mn,  and  it 
surely  empowers  ns  to  inquire,  and  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  is 
the  perfect  will  of  God,  for  onrselves  at  any  rate.  If  we  ought  to 
take  into  our  own  souls  the  best  and  most  peHeot  forms  of  God's 
tmth,  why  should  we  be  restrained  from  accepting  it  in  our  aatho« 
lized  or  any  other  yersionP  There  is  no  good  ground  for  that,  but 
there  is  very  much  to  say  against  it,  as  we  shall  see. 

Our  Saviour  gave  a  command  to  His  disciples — '*  Teach  all  na* 
iiona."  Teach  all  nations  whatP  The  will  of  Grod.  Well,  are  we 
fulfilling  this  if  we  take,  or  give,  or  use,  or  cause  to  be  used,  an 
imperfect,  a  misrepresenting,  and  a  misleading  goapel  P  This  we  do 
if  we  do  not  get  and  give  the  best  text,  in  the  most  correct  form, 
in  the  fittest  translation,  and  in  the  clearest  terma.  It  is  at  our 
peril  if  we  "teach"  otherwise,  and  most  of  all  if  we  teach  num's 
error  as  GknT a  truth. 

Against  this  way  of  treating  the  Scriptures  we  protest.  Every 
sincere  lover  of  God  and  of  truth  must  see  that  it  the  Scriptures 
are  the  word  of  Gk>d  and  the  bringers  of  the  offer  of  eternal  Hfe 
through  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  ought  not  to  require  to  see  the  ^lad 
tidings  of  great  joy  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  in  the  very  sunhght 
of  imr  Father's  countenance.  Every  obstruction  should  be  cleared 
away,  and  as,  before  the  Saviour  oame.  His  forerunner  was  set  to 
make  straight  a  padiway  for  the  Lord,  so  now,  in  the  message  of 
salvation,  every  possible  hill  of  difficulty  should  be  brought  low, 
and  erery  ralley  of  doubt  should  be  exalted,  and  the  rough  plaoaa 
should  be  made  plain.  In  oth^r  words,  the  pure,  clear,  simple,  and 
direct  revelation  of  the  Most  High  ought  to  be  given  te  men — pure 
as  the  sunlight,  dear  as  the  xvaters  from  the  fountaine  of  hd^en, 
simple  as  the  h«auty  of  the  hires  of  the  field,  aitd  direct  as  the  rays 
of  the  morning.  In  no  other  way  can  we  avoid  the  fearfHil  threaten- 
ing given  at  the  close  of  the  sacred  book  against  those  who 
"  mminished  from  "  its  holy  revelations.  Do  not  those  who  persist 
in  keeping  our  Authorized  Version  as  it  is  most  oertttnly  "diminish 
from  "  its  power,  in»tructiveness,  excellence,  and  efficacy,  by  their 
opposition  to  the  aetting  before  the  people  of  the  whole  go»|»el  of 
€h>d  in  its  most  thorough  and  perfect  atate  P  If  a  free  Bible  la  the 
true  glory  of  Protestantism,  then  surely  a  correct,  true,  and  trust- 
worthy IBible  ooght  to  be  even  more  than  a  glory — a  duty. 

How  is  a  Bible  correct  and  trustworthy  to  be  got  atP  Only,  as 
we  think,  by  a  Bible  Revision  Congress,  open  to  all  scholars,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  all  the  English-speaking  racea  of  the  earth. 
We  have  examples  of  this  sort  of  thing  m  the  "  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  the  '*  Social  Science  Congress," 
&c.  First  a  congress  of  scholars  should  settle  the  best  text  of  all 
the  books  in  the  canon — that  is  a  work  of  scholarship,  and  ought 
to  be  done  by  scholars  alone,  as  scholars,  not  as  divines.    We 
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■boold  then  bare  these  canonical  books  independently  translated 
by  the  beet  echolan,  ^Ting  a  textual  translation  merely — a  traoB- 
lation  only  as  a  translation,  an  accurate  and  effectiTC  version  of  the 
Utera  teripta  of  the  book  of  God.  This  is  the  second  process.  We 
have  then  a  third.  This  translation  being  given,  let  us  have  a  con- 
gress assembly  of  the  best  English  scholars,  and  let  them,  hsying 
the  Authorised  Version  of  Scripture  before  them,  fix  and  determine 
where  and  how  far  the  text  of  that  version  adequately  conveys  the 
strict  and  impartial  signification  of  the  Scriptures,  as  thus  translated 
by  the  best  scholars  from  the  best  texts.  Where  it  is  fully  and 
properly  rendered  let  the  version  stand,  and  where  it  is  defective 
m  any  form  let  these  scholars  suggest  and  supply  the  precise  and 
exact  meaning  in  such  terms  as  most  nearly  agiNee  with  the  present 
Tersion  of  tM  Seriptures.  Having  thus  far  kept  theology  and 
theologians  aloof  from  the  work,  let  the  work  thus  revised  and 
amended  be  sent  for  criticism  and  ratification  to  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  several  churches,  and  when  this  has  been  done  and 
duly  considered,  let  deputed  members  of  these  religious  bodies 
meet  for  a  solemn  act  of  ratification.  Thus  should  we  gain  a  Bible 
for  the  English'Speaking  races,  which  would  be  free  from  cavil,  and 
true  as  the  heavens  which  gave  it  to  man. 

But  a  Boyal  Commission  is  a  merely  insular  idea,  which  would 
oonBne  the  adoption  of  the  version  only  to  British  subjects,  and 
would  give  us  only  a  Bible  for  a  section  of  society.  We  require 
a  united  movement  of  all  the  English-speaking  races, — British, 
American,  Australian,  Indian,  and  Insular,  who,  by  their  parliaments 
and  official  org[ans,  shall  organise,  recognise,  and  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  this  work.  This  would  unite  all  Christians  in  the 
great  work,  and  would  make  it  universal.  The  scholarship  of 
course  could  be  brought  from  any  country,  and  so  we  might  have 
a  great  Bible  council,  in  which  all  eminent  men  might  have  a  share 
in  working  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  Neither  a 
Boyal  Commission  nor  a  Convocation  oould  accomplish  this,  and  less 
than  this  would,  we  fear,  not  only  complicate  religious  matters,  but 
disintegrate  the  interests  of  nations  in  the  Scriptures.  Hence  we 
do  not  think  that  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  Boyal  Commission. 

Ag^ain :  a  Boyal  Commission  could  only  be  national ;  in  all  pro- 
bability it  could  only  be  Episcopalian.  The  Church,  at  any  rate, 
would  fight  hard  for  the  chief  power  and  the  highest  authority,  and 
this  would  evoke  a  strife  of  sects  which  would  do  more  harm  than 
the  good  to  be  gained  by  revision.  Boyal  Commissions  have  of 
late  been  makeshifts,  and  we  do  not  want  a  makeshift  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  J.  V.  Y. 
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OUGHT  THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  BE 
DISCONTINUED  P 

▲F7I1MATIT1  ABTICLl.— in. 

**  SuBJicnoir/'  fonooth  I  a  prettj  qnettion,  tnlj,  for  this  time  of 
the  world's  history !  The  petty  tyrannies  of  men,  are  they  to  be 
continued  for  everP  Is  enfranchisement  to  be  giren  to  all  and 
every  creature  except  that  special  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom— a  woman ;  and  are  all  tyrannies  to  be  opposed,  resisted,  and 
set  at  noQ^ht  except  those  which  men^so  let  us  call  them— prac- 
tice on  their  co-partners  in  the  process  of  the  world  P  Is  it  possible 
Uiat  men  can  be  found  who  will  arffue  for  the  continuance  of  the 
subjection  of  women,  instead  of  apologising  in  the  most  humble 
style  for  its  commencement  P 

jPerhaps  we  may  congratolate  onrselves  upon  having  got  the  sub- 
ject the  length  of  argument.  For  a  long  time  the  proper  poeidon 
of  women  has  been  the  topic  of  ridicule  and  of  doubtful  theological 
twaddle.  To  bring  the  topic  out  of  the  old  rut  and  get  it  on  a 
new  line  may  be  of  some  service.  At  any  rate,  we  hare  made  a  step 
in  advance.  There  is  no  arguing  against  a  soeer,  still  less  against 
a  flouting  jeer  and  the  grandiose  pooh-poohing  of  pulpiteers  and 
pamphleteers.  If  we  do  get  anything  in  the  sliape  of  argument, 
we  may  try  the  strength  of  our  minds  against  them,  and  we  may 
well  trust  that  we  shall  not  see  truth  worsted  in  a  fair,  free,  and 
honest  encounter  of  mind  against  mind. 

It  is  argued — woman  is  the  inferior,  and  onght  therefore  to  be  the 
subordinate  of  man.  This  assumes  the  entire  Question ;  it  merely 
translates  inferior  into  subordinate,  and  is  only  a  piece  of  word- 
plav. 

T.  F.  M.  assigns  four  reasons  for  the  subjection  of  women ;  at 
least,  we  suppose,  in  deference  to  the  masculme  reasoner,  we  must 
count  them  as  four.  "Unless,"  he  says,  *'sex  isnd  the  physical 
organization  of  the  animal  frame  can  be  annulled ;  unless  marriage 
and  its  duties  can  be  abrogated ;  and  unless  family  life  is  to  be  made 
of  none  effect,  we  do  not  see  how  the  subjection  of  women  can  be 
discontinued." 

We,  for  our  part,  cannot  see  how  **§exand  the  physical  organiza- 
tion of  the  animal  frame  "  can  be  regarded  as  a  twofold  element  in 
the  question.  Sex  seems  to  be  an  innerent  quality  of  the  physical 
organization.  In  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned  ses  \§pkf$ical 
orgiMmuKxUim;  and  it  eaimot  be  annulled ;  for  were  it  annulled  the 
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▼ery  terms  of  the  queBtion  would  lose  sigaifioanoe.  There  would 
be  no  men  to  subordintte,  no  %pomen  to  be  subordinated.  Sex  is  in- 
dispensable, not  only  in  the  world,  but  to  the  ar^ment,  and 
T.  F.  M.,  instead  of,  as  he  fancied  he  was,  "chopping  logic,"  has 
been  doing  what  is  far  more  common,  '*  talking  nonsense."  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  the  physical  ofigaiHzation  being  annulled  F  If 
it  means  anything,  it  means  anirersal  death ;  and  if  that  were  to 
happen,  what  would  be  the  need  of  discussion,  and  who  would  dis- 
cuss it?  We  may  safely  dismiss  T.  F.  M.'s  firstly  ^m  our  con- 
fideration.  This  discuaaion  and  the  annulment  of  sex  are  inoom- 
patibles. 

Yet  we  can  see  a  shadow  of  meaning  in  die  words  of  T.  F.  M. 
We  suppose  he  intends  to  9»f  that  as  long  as.  women  are  women 
they  must  be  subordinate ;  this,  however,  again  assumes  the  qaes- 
tion,  and  is  a  mere  reiteration  that  woven  are  subordinate,  and 
hence  they  Mst  reaMtin  so.  Ses  h  the  ground  of  subordiBayoo. 
But  sex  is  relatiye,  and  if  it  implies  subordination  of  ooe  to  another, 
then  the  question  requires  to  be  asked,  w  htoh  other P  We,  howerer,  do 
not  require  to  answer  it.  We  are  not  adrocates  for  the  insubordina- 
tioB  of  women,  we  are  only  claimantu  of  equality — that  equality 
which  T.  F.  M.  at  once  grants  and  takes  away,  equality  iu  Tulme 
of  nature.  We  neither  press  gallantry  nor  poetr?  into  this  ques- 
tion. We  merely  seek  to  know  what  is  just.  We  neither  r^^^ard 
■ex  as  a  misfortune  and  a  crime,  nor  a  treasure  and  a  happiness.  It 
is  an  allotment  by  liie  All-wise ;  and  it  seems  to  ua  a  flagrant  blas- 
phemy to  affirm  that  God  made  subordination  the  irrerocable 
deatiny  of  woman.  Neither  reaaon  nor  Scripture  makes  any  auch 
affirmation.  Eve  was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  first  sinner, 
but  Adam  «a#.  Adam  alone  reoeiyed  the  oommandaient  frons  God, 
she  did  not  It  wss  giren  to  her  at  second-hand  through  Adam. 
1%e  coTenant  was  expressly  made  with  Adam.  Eve  was  inDoeently 
tempted  that  she  might  be  made  an  effective  t^nptresa,  though  she 
was  guiltless  in  her  tempting.  The  first  sin  is  inyariablv  att^- 
buted  in  Scripture  to  Adam.  It  is  a  fallaoioua  gloas  wMdi  induces 
people  to  suppose  that  Ere  "  brought  sin  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woe."  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  traasgresaion,  and  Eto  had 
no  law  of  God  against  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  religious 
argument  diat  subordination  is  a  righteous  poBi^ment  for  being 
the  introductress  of  sin  is  all  founded  on  a  mistake.  The  words 
read,  *'  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,"  &c.,  not  Eye ;  and  the  obedience 
required  by  the  goepd,  of  which  S.  S.  speaks,  is  not  an  obedienee  of 
subordination,  but  an  obedience  to  the  just,  the  ooavenient,  the 
suitable,  law  fairly  determined  upon,  and  agreement  to  do  w^t  is 
best.  If,  as  S.  8.  seems  to  think,  because  the  man  was  first  formed 
and  then  the  woman,  therefore  the  man  ahoald  rule,  as  the  monkey 
was  probably  made  before  either,  oufht  he  not  to  be  the  aupr^oae 
ruler  P  A  proper  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  shows  that  there  is 
no  inequality  in  the  marriage  atate,  that  it  is  -expressly  founded  on 
^He  idea  of  equality,  aad  that  man  has  debased  this,  as  lie  Jms  6me 
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00  many  other  good  and  merciful,  just  and  wise  arrangements  of 
God.  But  even  this  would  only  refer  to  married  women,  and 
would  not  inclade  unmarried  women,  whether  maidens  or  widows. 

The  abrogation  of  marritge  and  its  duties  would  as  fatally  im- 
pede the  possibility  of  debate  as  would  the  annulment  of  sex ; 
equally  so  would  the  abolition  of  family  life.  So  that  I  do  not 
tliink  T.  F.  M.'s  objections  to  the  immediate  total  and  uncondi- 
tional exemption  and  release  of  women  from  subordination  hare 
any  argumentatiye  value. 

The  equality  of  the  sexes,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  the  making 
of  marriage  and  family  relations  a  compact,  ooYenant,  and  bargain, 
to  be  entered  into  wisely,  and  implemented  fully,  is  required  to 
make  the  world's  laws  just.  At  the  old-world  prejudices  about 
supernatural  decisions  regarding  the  subjection  and  subordination 
of  women  entertained  by  3.  6.,  the  world  now  laughs ;  the  Scrip- 
tures are  recognised  as  the  issue  of  the  spirit  of  ajust  God,  and 
woman-tyranny  is  no  more  consecrated  in  that  Word  than  was 
skTe-driving.  Let  S.  S.  recollect  that  it  is  not  only  independence 
bat  interdependence,  that  fulfills  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
he  will  see  that  to  charge  the  Divine  One  with  injustice  in  His  own 
creation  n  not  orthodox]^. 

To  give  up  fighting  with  figments,  not  arguments,  we  may  now 
turn  and  tell  what  we  do  affirm  in  regard  to  women. 

Women  have  life,  and  life  involves  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  duty  of  seK-preservation  compels  woman  to  ask  her  share  of 
the  world's  work  and  wealth,  as  she  is  asked  to  take  her  share  of 
the  world's  woes  and  sorrows  ;  and  tiie  responsibilittes  of  life  compel 
woman  to  insist  on  having  the  opportunity  of  culture,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  her  powers.  It  is  imperative  on  woman,  as  on 
man,  to  fulfil  a  life  of  probation ;  but  hitherto  she  has  had  her 
share  of  the  difficulties  of  this  probationary  state  doubled  by  the 
selfish  greed  und  graspingness  of  man.  Stis  Silic  law,  not  God's, 
has  prevented  inK«Titanoe,  and  seized  upon  all  the  well-paid  and 
]^easant  posts  in  life  for  bis  own  gratifioation.  Woman  has  now 
learned  to  think  on  the  works  and  ways  of  God  without  the  media- 
torship  of  the  priest,  and  she  believes  that  she  has  as  good  a  right 
to  a  fair  day's  wage— of  whatever  sort  it  is ;  pleasure,  honour,  or 
profit — for  a  fair  day 'a  work — of  whatever  sort  it  is ;  whether  phy- 
sical, social,  industrial,  or  intellectual — as  man  has.  The  advocates 
of  women's  rights,  and  the  opposers  of  women's  wrcmgs,  have 
been  maligned,  brow-beaten,  caricatured,  and  sneered  at ; 
and  they  have  lived  these  down.  We  have  defeated  foroe — all 
force  except  the  force  of  argument;  if  there  is  any,  bring  forth 
TOur  strong  reasons,  that  they  may  be  tested.  ^  As  yet  the  reason- 
mgs  of  T.  F.  M.  and  S.  8.  are  such  that  they  pass  by  us  as  the  idle 
word  which  we  regard  not :  something  stronger  surely  than  they 
have  advanced  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  subjection  of  wom*n 
should  be  continued  P  ^^-AosuavB, 
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NBGATIYB  ASTIOLX. — III. 

I  JH}  not  think  it  it  neoettaiy  to  depreciate  women  to  replj  to 
thifl  quettion  in  the  negative.  Even  sach  a  faroarite  of  women  u 
Jean  Paul  Richter  hat  said,  "  A  woman  has  mach  virtue,  bul  not 
many  ▼irtuee ;  she  requires  a  confined  sphere  and  social  forms."  I 
do  not  sympathise  with  those  who  hold  the  idea  of  anjr  natonl 
inferiority  arising  ft'om  sex.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  joys  snd 
sorrows  of  life,  as  well  ss  the  rirtues  and  the  sins  of  life,  are  pretty 
equally  distributed  between  the  sexes ;  and  that  each  has,  in  the 
respectiye  positions  assigned  to  them  by  nature,  difficulties  and 
eompensations  which  bring  them  wondenully  near.  Sneers  ss  to 
womanhood,  aud  scorn  of  the  f»ex  as  either  weak  or  worthless,  sre 
alike  far  from  our  thoughts.  We  look  on  this  question  as  one  not 
to  be  dealt  wisely  with  oy  ridicule,  but  requiring  conscientious  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Tory  fre<|uently  forgotten  truth  that  any 
disparagement  of  womanhood  is  a  disparagement  of  God's  aim 
ana  purpose  in  creation  if  it  refers  to  natural  incapacity ;  while  any 
moral  disparagement  may  not  unjustly  be  replied  to  by  tbe  saying, 
**  He  who  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone." 

Honour  to  woman  in  her  own  sphere,  for  out  of  it  she  can 
receire  no  true  honour;  beneath  it  she  cannot  be  happy,  abore  it 
she  cannot  be  secure,  beyond  it  she  ought  not  to  swerre,  out  of  it 
she  should  neiUier  be  driven  nor  enticed.  L.  A.  J.  adroeates  a 
perfect  equality  of  the  sexes,  but  he  speaks  as  if  equality  signified 
selfsameness,  and  implied  non-subjection.  No  idea  could  be  more 
false  or  more  foolish.  Law  is  subjection,  licence  is  insubordinatioo, 
the  absence  of  submission  is  anarchy,  but  there  can  only  be 
equality  when  each  is  subordinate  in  his  own  sphere,  and  both  sre 
in  subjection  to  the  conditions  of  well-being.  The  greatest  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  a  due  admixture  of  likeness  and  contrast,  not 
in  identical  sameness.  Woman  is  only  made  subject  to  those  con- 
ditions which  social  life  requires  her  to  yield  to,  and  man  is  equally 
compelled  by  social  requirements  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  con- 
ditions which  are  found  most  suitable.  We  cannot  abolish  sub- 
jection, even  though  we  had  perfect  equality ;  we  can  only  arrange 
it  on  the  giro  and  take  principle  of  mutual  subjection,  which  I  am 
glad  to  see  L.  A.  J.  recognises. 

I  am  quite  at  one  with  him  that  women  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  fiidsehood,  fraud,  and  wilful  imposition ;  and  that  the  laws, 
customs,  and  requirements  of  society  ought  to  be  so  administered 
as  to  secure  her,  as  well  as  all  other  members  of  society,  from  any 
possibility  of  injurious  dealing.  But  this  is  scarcely  the  kind  of 
subjection  which  is  meant  in  this  discussion.  It  is.  Ought  women 
to  be  subject  to  those  disabilities  which  society  imposes  on  her  on 
account  of  her  sex  P  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  many 
things  to  be  amended  yet  in  our  relations  one  with  another.  Bnt 
the  relations  of  man  to  man  are  not  less  in  need  of  reform  than 
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thoBe  of  man  to  woman.  In  the  general  progress  of  society  this  is 
likely  to  be  brought  about;  but  it  will  not  result,  so  far  as  we  en n 
see,  in  the  release  of  woman  from  her  state  of  subjection,  if  that  is 
what  it  is  to  be  called.  Sex  is  a  settled  matter,  and  it  is  an  irre- 
Yeraible  condition  of  life :  it  is  not  an  in«eparable  accident,  as  some 
argue,  but  a  difference.  And  this  difference  implies  many  other 
differences,  and  Decessitates  more.  It  implies,  for  instance,  differ- 
enee  of  habit,  association,  iofluenoe,  and  effectiveness,  and  it  neces- 
sitates difference  of  customs  and  costumes,  regulation  of  life,  and 
dealing  with  the  industries  and  duties  of  the  social  existence  which 
civilisation  implies.  It  is  a  deeply  rooted  nnd  indelible  character- 
isticy  and  is  altogether  insuperable.  No  training,  education,  or 
up-bringing  can  materially  affect  it,  as  one  of  our  modem  meta- 
phjsicitins  remarks : — 

**  If  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  character  of  the  texo.*,  it 
would  probablj  require,  in  order  to  obliterate  it,  a  greater  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  course  of  education,  of  habits,  institutions,  and  modes  of 
his,  than  could  be  effected  by  haman  volition ;  for  the  tendencies  of  chn- 
raeier  would  themselves  operate  against  such  a  change.*' — Shadworlh  K, 
Hodgson, 

This  shows  that  the  subjection  to  which  woman  is  subject  is  in 
reality  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  founded  on  the  facts  of  life. 

We  should  like,  however,  to  direct  our  readers*  attention  to  one 
of  the  phases  of  the  question  which  has  been  too  little  attended  to 
—femue  competition  with  men  considered  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  common  sense. 

The  economic  relations  of  life  are  fixed  by  the  quantity  of  avail- 
able labour  in  the  market,  as  well  as  bv  the  quality  of  it.  The 
best  and  fittest  it  is  difficult  to  dii^cover ;  but  the  cheapest  is  easily 
found  out.  It  is  the  few  unemployed,  who  can  and  must  underbid 
the  employed,  that  lessen  and  lower  wages;  an^l  the  largrer  the 
number  of  unemployed,  the  keener  becomes  the  competition  for 
work,  and  the  struggle  for  life  ends  in  a  reduction  of  wages  with  no 
reduction  of  toil.  The  greater  the  number  of  those  seeking  any 
given  sort  of  employment,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  its  conditionis 
the  lower  the  level  of  remuneration  given,  in  general,  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  We  have  an  example  of  the  evil  results  of  the 
introduction  of  female  labour  into  the  market  in  the  weaving  depart- 
menta.  Weaving  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  the  most  remunerati?e 
of  our  manufacturing  employments,  and  those  engaged  in  it  were 
among  the  most  comfortable  and  independent  of  our  artisans. 
Greed  of  gain,  and  perhaps  the  occasional  necessities  of  families, 
induced  some  parents  to  teach  the  trick  of  the  trade  to  the  female 
members  of  the  family ;  and  so  soon  as  this  became  general,  a  de- 
terioration in  the  condition  of  the  weaving  population  became 
observable.  The  wages  fell  to  the  lower  level  of  remuneration, 
and  men  required  to  be  contented  with  women's  wages. 

Every  branch  of  the  weaving  business  has  thus  Income  deterio* 
1870.  p 
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rated  at  a  means  of  acquiring  the  wages  suitable  for  supporting  life, 
especially  family  life.  And  an  amount  of  labour  which  ought  to 
yield  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  is  remunerated  at  a 
merely  makeshift  rate.  It  is  not  paid  as  labour  is  and  ought  to  be 
which  is  to  be  the  main-stay  of  existence.  Hence  the  wealth  at- 
tained by  manufacturers  has  been  so  great,  and  hence  the  poveity 
of  all  the  weaving  districts  has  been  intensiOed.  Men  are  at  a  dis- 
count,  and  young  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  require  to  become  the 
bread-winners,  ti  ow  often  do  we  hear  of  the  younger  members  of 
a  family  contributing  as  lodgers  to  the  up-keep  of  the  family,  while 
the  parents  can  get  nothing  to  do!  No  demoralization,  in  our 
opinion,  can  equal  that  which,  as  a  rule  and  custom,  makes  woman 
a  bread-winner,  and  heaps  upon  her,  in  the  name  of  independence, 
dependence  on  daily  toil  of  her  own  for  daily  food.  WhercTer 
there  is  this  depreftsion  of  the  sex— for  depression  it  is,  not  exalta- 
tion— there  is  an  upnetting  of  all  the  ordinsry  conveniences  of  life, 
and  homes  are  made  impossible.  It  is  incontestable  that  family 
life  is  the  true  life  of  humanity,  and  anything  that  lowers  or 
impairs  the  relationships  of  families  is  wrong.  Women's  work 
there  is  indeed  in  plenty  :  let  that  be  done ;  but  do  not  bring  the 
aexes  into  indutitrial  competition  with  each  other. 

Labour  is  already  too  abundant  and  too  ill-requited  to  release 
women  from  their  subjection  to  the  proper  restraints  by  which 
they  are  kept  within  the  limits  of  household  life  and  the  occasional 
requirements  of  husbandry  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  make  them 
free  of  the  labour  market  would  be  to  alter  the  whole  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  to  introduce  a  tendency^  to  reduce  wages 
to  the  minimum  on  which  an  individual  could  exist.  That  is  seen 
to  be  the  case  in  the  agricultural  counties,  where  the  competition  of 
the  Sf  xos  in  labour  has  been  brought  to  such  a  point  as  to  bring 
down  labourers'  wages  almost  to  starvation  point.  The  suggestion 
to  bring  into  the  field  such  a  number  of  competitors  to  do  the  work 
and  get  a  share  of  the  wage-fund  of  the  country  is  one  which 
cannot  be  entertained  by  those  who  wish  to  secure  the  elevation  of 
the  working  classes.  The  dependence  of  women  on  men  has  made 
it  necessary  that  the  wa^^es  of  an  ordinary  labourer  shall  be  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  aid  m  the  maintenance  of  mother,  sister,  wife, 
daughter,  or  other  female  relative,  or  by  paying  for  board  and 
lodging,  giving  help  in  some  other  way  to  the  maintenance  of 
women  without  allowing  them  to  press  into  competition  in  the 
industries  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  operative  art  to  which  men  are 
bound,  and  whieh  they  follow  as  their  one  means  of  life. 

But  for  our  own  sakes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  bring  all  the  creatures  in  society  under  the  engross- 
ing competitions  of  life.  Among  the  crowds  of  the  world  what  a 
woe  it  IS  to  see  the  jaded  and  worn,  the  wan-cheeked  and  the 
trouble- tempted !  Were  there  no  forms  and  frames  free  from  the 
excitements  and  depressions  of  life  as  a  money-search  and  a  work- 
doing,  how  tenfoldly  miserable  would  the  world  be !    Where  could 
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we  find  sympathy  and  calm,  comfort  and  release  from  the  pressure 
of  commerce  and  citizenship  P  It  would  be  a  fearful  world  to  live 
in  if  politics  absorbed  poetry,  labour  ousted  love,  business  over- 
came bounty  and  beauty,  marketing  had  the  preference  over 
marriage,  and  commerce  gave  the  coup  degmce  to  courtship.  And 
what  but  this  could  be  expected  in  a  world  where  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  intense  pressure  of  competition  for  competence, 
and  where  there  was  a  straining  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  outdo  the 
other  P  There  could  be  no  leisure  in  life  if  the  engrossments  of  toil 
or  speculation  were  to  become  paramount  in  society.  We  need 
some  vision  of  rest,  we  require  some  preservative  against  absolute 
worldliness ;  and  this  is  only  really  to  be  gained  by  setting  free  from 
the  care  and  toil  of  business  and  life  the  motherhood  of  the  nation, 
and  by  keeping  that  part  of  society  in  the  protected  subordioatiou  to 
which  they  are  subject. 

It  is  our  candid  belief  that  this  is  a  point  of  the  question  re- 
Quiring  much  more  consideration  than  has  vet  been  given  to  it. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  destroy  the  economic  relations  of  life  without 
some  guarantee  that  a  greater  equivalent  good  would  result  P 
Ought  the  pressure  and  haste  of  life  to  be  quickened  and  increased? 
Are  we  not  already  too  prone  to  go  on  unhastingly,  unrestingly  P 
If  we  heighten  the  pressure  until  everv  man  begins  to  look  on  every 
woman,  not  as  a  possible  helpmeet,  but  a  probable  rival,  are  we 
likely  to  be  bettered  by  it  P  Is  it  to  be  believed  that,  if  the  number 
of  claimants  for  a  share  in  the  wage  fund  is  doubled,  there  will  be 
the  same  share  as  formerly  given  to  those  who  do  the  work,  or  the 
same  ease  to  those  who  depend  on  those  who  do  the  active  wage- 
paid  business  of  the  world  P  Besides  the  tendency  to  make  social 
units,  mere  individuals,  the  social  disintegration  that  such  a  system 
would  occasion  requires  to  be  recognised  and  looked  in  the  face. 
If  we  are  to  be  mere  individuals,  each  struggling  against  the  other 
for  a  dole  of  the  good  things  or  the  necessities  of  life,  what  helpful- 
ness, comfort,  ease,  sympathy,  can  we  either  expect  or  exercise  P 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  matter  requiring  careful  consideration ;  I 
hope  it  will  receive  it,  and  that  all  that  is  best  in  argument  may  be 
honestly  brought  forward  and  candidly  subjected  to  the  tests  of 
reason  and  conscience.  B.  B. 


Shaxbspsbb's  PopuiAEirr.-^It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  error  as 
to  the  alleged  neglect  of  Shakspere  after  the  B^toration  Should  be  circum- 
stantially corrected.  It  is  easy  to  do.  Between  1660,  the  year  in  which 
the  two  theatres  set  to  work  with  a  joyous  will,  and  1^67,  when  Dryden, 
with  Paveoant  for  confederate,  attacked  Shakspere  by  bringing  out  an 
improved  ** Tempest"  (forsooth!)  there  had  been  restored  to  &e  stage 
these  plays  of  the  National  Poet:  *' Othello,"  ** Henry  IV.,"  **A  Mid- 
sommer  Night's  Dream,"  "Hamlet,"  ** Borneo  and  JuUet,"  "Twelfth 
Ni^ht^"  "  Henry  VIlL,"  "  Biacbeth,"  and  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdsor  " 

-~i  sJ],  nine  pUys,  and  evaiy  one  successful. 
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DB.  TH0MA.8  BLACZLOCB:,  BLIND  POET  AND  DIVINE. 

A  PscuLiAB  interest  miiKt  ever  attach  to  the  lives  of  the  Olm- 
trioufl  blind.  The  loss  of  what  is  jnttly  regarded  as  the  queen  of 
the  outward  senses,  though  not  really  so  deep  a  misfortune  as  the 
deprivation  of  hearing,  involves  diiBcuities  which  engage  our  keenest 
sympathies,  and  suggests  associations  which  strengthen  and  refine 
impressions  already  touching  and  powerful.  The  contemplation  of 
genius  or  goodness  debarred  at  once  from  that  marvellous  recep- 
tivity whidi  belongs  to  the  eye,  and  from  the  expressive  pjower  it 
can  exert ;  of  the  struggle  with  hard  fate  which  this  loss  implies, 
and  the  triumph  so  frequently  won ;  of  the  inward  spiritual  strength 
which  works  its  way  in  defiance  of  physical  disability,  cannot  fail 
to  recall  to  us  some  unforgotten  names  of  the  mignty  dead ;  we  think 
of  the  traditionary  Homer  and  the  fihadowy  Ossian ;  of  Galileo,  and 
of  Milton,  who  could  himself  recall — 

**  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Meonides ; 
And  Tiretias,  sad  Phineus,  prophets  old.'* 

But  these  were  men  visited  by  the  sorrow  of  blindness  ;  they  were 
not  bom  blind,  nor  thus  afflicted  before  they  had  acquired  power  to 
use  the  windows  of  the  soul.  Of  one  who  belonged  to  the  last 
dbiss  we  are  now  to  say  a  few  words ;  and  when  we  oonsider  his 
gifts  and  his  virtues,  his  struggles  and  bis  achievements,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  in  the  noble  roll  of  tliose  who  have  **  toiled  upward," 
aa  endurimg  place  is  due  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Black  lock. 

He  was  born  at  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  November,  1721. 
Both  his  parents  were  natives  ot  Cumberland.  His  father  was  a 
bricklayer;  his  mother's  surname  wns  Rae.  Before  he  liid  lived 
six  montlis  be  was  attacked  by  the  dreaded  small-pox,  which  a  few 
years  before  hacUproved  fatal  to  Queen  Mary  the  Second,  and  whose 
ravages  spared  neither  peer  nor  peasant.  The  disea^ie  departed* 
but  lefc  bim  blind ;  and  he  grew  up  a  child  of  poverty,  with  appa- 
rent incapacity  for  work  or  learning.  But  the  lUfection  and  intel- 
ligence of  his  father  overcame  these  early  obstscles.  The  boy  soon 
listened  eagerly  to  the  books  which  were  read  to  him,  and  after- 
wards became  capable  of  enjoying  the  works  of  the  English  poets. 
In  this  direction,  at  least,  his  mind  was  precocious  ;  for  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  produced  some  sprightly  and  musical  lines,  addressed 
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**To  a  Little  Girl  whom  I  had  oflfended,'*  ia  which  a  kind  of  boyish 
chivalry  is  blended  with  playful  fancy. 

As  his  mind  expanded,  hovfeTer,  a  psinfal  sense  of  his  misfortune 
pressed  upon  his  spirit ;  and  the  nn timely  death  of  his  father,  killed 
accidentally,  naturally  deepened  his  dejection.  For  his  feelings  and 
fears  he  found  vent  in  these  touching  lines  :•— 

•*  Nor  end  my  sorrows  here ;  the  sacred  fane 
Of  knowledge,  scarce  acoef  sible  to  me, 
With  heartKHmtaming  anguish  I  behold : 
Knowledge  for  which  my  soul  insatiale  bums 
With  ardent  thirst.    Nor  can  these  useless  hands, 
Untutored  in  each  life-snstaioing  art, 
Nourish  this  wretched  being,  and  supply 
Frail  nature's  wants,  that  sloort  cessation  know." 

To  these  gloomy  thoughts,  however,  the  mind  of  Blacklock  did 
not  permanently  succumb.  From  an  early  period  of  his  life  he 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  simple  confidence  in  God's  proyidential 
care.  He  had  already,  through  the  assistance  of  kind  companions, 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  the  circulation  of  some 
poetical  effusions  drawing  towards  him  the  attention  of  a  few  lite- 
rary men,  his  mind  dwelt  with  hope  on  the  prospect  of  an  academic 
career.  His  misfortune,  the  source  perhaps,  or  at  least  the  nurse,  of 
his  poetic  tendencies,  thus  brought  its  best  remedy ;  and  a  kind 
physieian.  Dr.  John  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh,  was  honoured  to  fix 
lus  resolution  by  aiding  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  the 
grammar  schooiC  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  the  Scottish 
capitaL 

But  there  he  was  destined  to  meet  with  new  trials.  Into  the 
midst  of  the  prosaic,  orderly,  prosperous  Scotland  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury  was  projected  that  startling  phenomenon,  the  **  Eebellion  of 
1745,"— the  £sst  flash  of  chivalrous  feudahsm,  the  final  uprising  of 
Celtic  patriotism,  the  latest  outburst  of  legitimist  devotion.  For  a 
secluded  blind  student,  half  Englishman  and  entirely  Whig,  such 
a  manifestation  of  romantic  enthusiasm  had  no  charms  ;  the  draw- 
backs, the  terrors  of  the  situation  were  felt  by  him  in  their  utmost 
force.  He  left  Edinburgh,  where  Charles  Edward  was  holding 
court,  and  repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  be  resided  some  time  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  McMurdo.  How  he  fared  there  we  know 
not ;  but  at  one  period  of  the  campaign,  Dumfries,  Hanoverian  as 
it  was,  must  have  been  a  less  comfortable  residence  for  a  Whig  than 
even  half-Jacobite  Edinburgh.  We  learn,  howerer,  that  when 
peace  was  restored  he  returned  to  the  latter  town,  to  complete  his 
studies,  and  that  he  distinguished  himself  alike  in  science,  in  lan- 
guages, and  in  philosophy.  About  this  period  he  also  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  several  eminent  men,  and  published  his  verses  with 
some  peouniary  profit.  To  this  measure  of  success  we  may  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  blindness  partly  contributed,  affording 
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another  inttanoe  of  ihat  oompeosatioii  of  erilt  which  the  laws  of 
ProTidenoe  brin^  about 

Two  important  e?entt,  not  unconnected  with  each  other,  now 
broke  the  quiet  uniformitj  of  our  blind  poet's  life.  He  bad  for 
some  time  desired  to  beoome  a  clergyman,  and  in  1759,  at  the 
mature  a^e  of  38,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  bj  the  Presbytery 
of  Dumfries.  Encouraged  by  some  apparent  popmarity  as  a  pnlpit 
orator,  he  accepted  (in  1762)  a  presentation  from  Lora  Selkirk  to 
the  parish  of  Zirkcudbright.  About  this  time,  also,  he  married  a 
lady — the  Melissa  of  his  poetry — to  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
been  attached,  Sarah  Johnston,  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  Damfries. 
His  blindness,  however,  was  r^ardM  by  the  peofMe  as  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  a  litigation  commenoed, 
which,  after  two  years,  was  terminated  by  a  compromise.  For  his 
own  fame  and  comfort  it  would  have  been  better  bad  he  neyer 
accepted  the  presentation ;  yet  we  may  not  judge  him  harshly. 
Of  merely  selosh  or  secular  motires  he  may  be  acquitted,  for  we 
are  told  that  he  took  delight  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  and 
that  his  preaching  had  not  previously  been  unacceptable.  The  law 
and  practice  of  the  time  were  favourable  to  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  patronage ;  while  the  people,  deprived  of  their  old  standing, 
were  all  the  more  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  every  remaining  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  power.  Thus  Blacklock,  who  had 
little  of  the  partisan  in  nis  nature,  was  probably  the  victim  of  party 
strife  and  its  attendant  abuses. 

He  now  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  assumed  a  position  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  learning,  his  cheerfulness, 
and  his  goodness  of  disposition.  Me  received  boarders  into  his 
house,  taking  the  superintendence  of  their  education.  Music  was 
his  delight  at  this  time,  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career ;  although  he  had  steadily  refused,  even  in  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  to  pursue  it  as  a  means  of  ebtainin^  his  livelihood. 
His  acquaintance  with  literary  men  brought  him  mto  intercourse 
with  David  Home,  but  the  friendship  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
More  permanent  ties  connected  Blacklock  with  the  eminent  poet 
and  philosopher  Beattie,  to  whose  "  Essay  on  Truth ''  he  contributed 
an  analysis.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  bestowed  on  Blacklock 
by  the  CoUeg^e  of  Aberdeen  in  1767,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
results  of  this  friendship.  Between  the  two  poets  there  passed 
many  literary  compliments,  couched  in  the  florid  language  fashion- 
able at  the  time ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Minstrel "  and  *'  the  Blind  Bard  of  Annan  "  were  kindred  spirits. 

Blacklock,  indeed,  became,  in  bis  prosperous  days,  a  patron  of 
neglected  genius.  A  youthful  native  of  Cumberland,  Bichard 
Hewitt  by  name,  had  acted  for  a  time  as  the  blind  poet's  leader. 
Educated  by  his  master,  Bichard  obtained  by  his  influence  the  situ- 
ation of  secretary  to  Lord  Milton,  and,  imbibing  Dr.  Blacklook's 
love  of  music  and  poetry,  he  produced,  among  other  effusions,  the 
son«r  of  ••  Boslin  Castle."  Dig  t  zecfSy 
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A.  greater  poet  has  acknowledged,  in  empbatio  terms,  his  ohliga- 
iions  to  the  aiscernmeDt  and  kindness  of  JBlacklock.  In  the  cium 
evening  of  his  days,  when  society,  apparently  slumberiag  in  p  >li- 
tical  torpor,  was  already  airelliog  inwajrdly  with  those  impulses  that 
were  speedily  to  break  forth  in  the  mightiest  of  European  conynl- 
fions,  an  unwonted  atar  appeared  on  the  literary  horizon,  to  the 
bewilderment  of  ordinary  obserrers.  Bobert  Burns  began  to  pub* 
lish  his  poems,  which,  in  their  direct  appeals  to  nature  and  to  man, 
heralded  the  rise  of  a  new  power  on  the  earth,  and  anticipated  the 
day  when  the  honest  peasant  should  reign  as  a  *'  lung  of  men," — 

**  When  sense  and  worth,  o*er  a*  the  earth. 
Shall  bear  the  gree,  an'  a*  that." 

Blacklock  had  been  trained  in  another  school,  and  in  an  age  which 
had  found  its  highest  poetic  expression  in  the  tender  simplicity  of 
Goldsmith,  the  classic  pomp  of  Gray,  or  the  melodious  melancholy 
of  Beattie.  Cowper  represented  newer  impulses,  but  did  not 
renounce  old  forms. ,  Blacklock,  however,  was  able  to  appreciate 
the  works  of  the  Ayrshire  peasant,  and  was  the  first  man  in  Edin- 
burgh who  called  attention  to  them.  More  than  this,  he  encou- 
raged Bums  to  persevere  in  hik  literary  efforts  when  despondency 
had  nearly  forced  the  bard  to  expatriate  himself;  he  introduced 
him  to  influential  patrons,  and  gave  him  kind  and  judicious  advice. 
The  gratitude  manifested  by  Bums  towards  his  well-wisher  seems 
to  have  been  sincere  and  constant,  and  the  relation  between  them 
forms  one  of  the  bright  redeeming  passages  in  the  tragic  Hie  of  the 
former. 

The  latter  years  of  Blacklock  brought  infirmity  and  occasional 
deafness,  but  his  domestic  life  was  happy,  and  his  literary  labours 
were  unceasing.  Among  his  last  productions  were  several  articles 
in  the  **  Encydopsedia  Britannica,  one  of  which,  entitled  *'  Blind," 
.  has  been  freouently  quoted.  He  left  behind  him  many  manuscripts, 
including  a  Treatise  on  Morals. 

He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  1791,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
hia  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Cuthbert*s  churchvard,  at  Edinburgh. 
An  inscription  for  his  tombstone  was  composed  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Beattie. 

His  contemporaries  have  described  him  as  a  man  of  most  gentle 
and  amiable  temper,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  **  never 
lost  a  friend,  nor  made  a  foe."  With  him,  however,  benevolence 
seems  to  have  been  an  active  principle  as  well  as  a  native  disposi- 
tion, and  his  steadfast  confidence  in  a  higher  power  prevented  his 
sensibility  from  degenerating  into  peevishness,  and  his  depression 
of  spirit  from  subsiding  into  ^loom. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prohfic  authors  of  his  time.  Philosonhjr* 
philology,  theology,  poetry,  tragedy,  classical  translation — all  m 
turn  engaged  his  attention ;  and  his  works,  which  were  carefully 
prepared  and  widely  circulated,  must  have  fulfilled  a  good  end  in 
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their  time.  Fastidions  as  he  wan,  however,  in  their  preparation,  it 
14  not  improbable  that  had  he  written  fewer  books,  his  productions 
\«u«ld  haive  been  longer  remembered.  Truly,  the  world  (in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  term)  cannot  contain  a  tithe  even  of  the 
K<>od  books  that  have  been  written,  and  thus  Blacklock's  are  mostly 
**  fallen  dead."  One  of  hh  early  volumes  lately  came  under  our 
notice,  and  we  were  surprised  bf  the  merit  boih  of  the  prose  and 
Neme  it  contained.  A  short  treatise  on  the  ''Immortality  of  the 
Soul "  seemed  to  us  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  and  conveniiond 
views  of  the  time.  In  addition  to  the  usual  metaphysical  arjni- 
ments  from  unity,  identity,  and  indivisibility,  it  appeals  to  the 
faculties  of  man's  mind,  to  the  course  of  Providence,  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  to  the  incompleteness  of  earthly  life,  and 
finally  to  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  Anticipating  some  modern 
arguments,  he  points  out  that  the  thoughts  forma  connected  series, 
that  the  common  images  of  a  recipient  vessel,  or  the  impress  of  a 
•val,  do  not  correctly  describe  the  active  principle  we  call  a  soul ; 
he  even  refers  to  the  want  of  correi«pondence  between  matter  and 
our  perceptions,  and  the  variety  of  these  in  different  persons,  as 
proving  that  the  mind  is  no  modification,  nor  even  dependency,  of 
i)ie  world  without.  In  reading  the  following  passage  we  feel  that 
the  blind  man's  soul  was  '*  instinct  with  inward  light  ;**  and  in  trac- 
ing this  Platonic  tendency,  so  alien  to  his  time,   we  incline  to 

•ay,— 

*'  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood." 

"  Whoerer  will  turn  his  intelleotual  eyes  inwardly,  and  make  his  mind 
the  object  of  its  own  attention,  will  easily  discover  traces  of  energy  and 
grandeur  beyond  all  that  can  strike  the  corporeal  senses ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  is  successfully  cultivated,  all  her  inimitable  graces  ari»e  in 
number  and  brightness.  Bl  edifications  of  form  and  oolonr,  symmetry  and 
order  of  parts,  proper  dinposttion  of  light  and  shade,  are  only  faint  indioa- 
lions  of  this  internal  beaut j,  and  owe  their  brightest  charms  to  the  ten- 
dency they  have  towards  elevating  the  mind  above  them,  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  own  majestic  form.  Is  it  not,  then,  natural  and  highly  agree- 
able to  all  our  experience  to  imagine  that  this  fair  structure,  this  supremely 
amiable  beauty,  shall  be  more  permanent  than  those  of  an  inferior  kind  ? 
.  .  .  Can  we  then  easily  be  led  to  think  that  the  soul,  which  of  all  the 
known  productions  of  Kature  seems  to  be  her  favourite  child,  shall  only  be 
coeval  with  flowers  of  the  field,  or  the  fading  glories  of  the  rainbow  ? 
.  .  .  If  strength  and  compactness  lead  us  to  conclude  tliat  the  work 
of  any  inferior  artificer  will  be  durable,  why  should  these  fair  indications 
have  less  force  in  the  works  of  the  universal  Architect  ?  " 

During  his  lifetime  the  fame  of  Blacklock  was  supposed  to  rest 
chiefly  on  his  poetry.  Subsequent  ages  have  seen  his  claims  as 
unduly  lowered  as  they  were  once  exaggerated;  although  this 
change  of  sentiment  is  perhaps  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  t^e 
blind  author  was  a  far  greater  wonder  than  his  works  could  be. 
That  he  could  write  poems  of  respectable  merit,  containing  many 
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allusions  to  liisht  and  natural  scenery,  was  a  phenomenon  which 
demanded  explanation,  wad  it  engaged  the  close  attention  of  ooa- 
teraporary  metaphysicians.  Was  this  descriptiire  power  the  reiolt 
of  imitation  or  of  association  H  Does  it  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
real  analogy  between  the  experiences  of  different  senses,  such  as 
some  affirm  and  others  deny?  Or  is  there  a  deeper  sense  than  all, 
an  inward  power,  proceeding  from  soul  itself,  which  will  manifest 
ilac^lf  either  by  means  of,  or  io  despite  of,  external  appliances  ;  the 
power  attributed  by  Coleridge  to — 

*^That  blind  bard  who,  on  the  Ohian  strand. 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Bise  to  the  swelling  of  the  tqIooIuI  sea  *'  ? 

These  questions  are  most  interesting,  but  we  must  leare  this  to  be 
dtacuMod  by  other  **  British  controversialists."  They  are  referred  to 
by  Spence,  Mackenzie,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  all  of  them  friends  and 
admirers  of  Black  lock. 

In  visiting  his  native  Annan,  the  birthplace  also  of  Clapperton 
and  £dward  Irving,  we  have  thought  of  the  advantages  that  blended 
with  the  misfortune  of  Blacklock.  He  could  not  behold  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  silvery  Annan,  nor  admire  the  verdure  of  its 
blooming  meadows.  But  he  conld  scent  the  meadow  gales,  and 
listen  to  the  river's  gentle  or  stirring  music,  mingling  with  the  varied 
breath  of  the  breezes.  The  noble  Sol  way  estuary,  now  a  spreading 
lake,  now  a  wilderness  of  sand  and  salmon  rivers,  and  at  intervals 
a  mighty  "ocean  stream,"  emulating  St.  Lawrence  or  La  Plata, 
was  all  invisible  to  him  ;  but  its  everchanging  voices,  as  its  unrest- 
ing waters  flowed  and  ebbed,  a  shifting  maelstrom,  in  obedience  to 
nature's  law,  spoke  deeper  things  to  him  than  to  men  who  could  see 
with  the  eye  of  sense.  Yet  little  could  he  know  of  its  bordering 
mountains  on  either  side;  of  Criffel,  sung  by  Bums;  or  of  the 
grander  ranges  beneath  whose  shadows  yoong  Wordsworth,  in 
Biacklock's  latter  days,  was  growing  up  to  manhood,  unknown  to 
either  predecessor  :— 

"  Alas !  where'er  thought's  current  tends, 
Segret  pursues  and  with  it  hlends, 
Huge  Criffers  hoary  top  ascends, 

By  Skiddaw  seen ; 
Neighbours  we  were,  and  lovine  friends 

We  might  nave  been." 

No  wonder  that  Blacklock's  poetry  is  deGcient  in  glow  and  pictu- 
resquenesa.  We  must  note  idso  the  fact  that  he  lived  in  a  prosaic 
age ;  the  quiet  resting-place  of  the  world-stream  between  foaming 
earrents  ;  that  interval  betwixt  revolutionary  moYements,  in  which 
only  conventional,  or  at  best  domestic  poems,  are  usually  published. 
What  he  might  have  produced  in  more  stirring  days,  when  Annan- 
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dale  tent  forth  Iirinfi^  to  electrifj  London  andience*  with  hin  mar- 
Tellous  utterances,  and  Carlyle  to  write  the  true  Epic  of  the  Bare- 
lation ;  it  were  Tain  to  gu^sa.  Aa  it  waa,  he  aometimes  rose  ahore 
the  leTel  of  his  period.  His  translations,  such  as  those  of  sereral 
Paalms,  and  of  the  beautiful  poems  of  George  Buchanan,  are  fluent 
and  happy.  Some  of  the  Scottish  paraphrases  of  Scripture  are 
ascribed  to  him,  one  of  them  containmg  the  familiar  verse, — 

**  Detp  on  thy  soul,  before  its  powers 
Are  yet  by  Tioe  enslsTed, 
Be  thy  Creator's  gloriont  name 
And  oharaoter  engraTed." 

One  of  his  best  effusions  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
"  Hymn  of  Difine  Lore  and  Beauty  "  of  his  favourite  Edmund 
Spenser.  It  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  religious  fenrour,  and 
its  poetie  merit  seems  to  us  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  We  ooa- 
dude  this  notice  by  inserting  some  verses : — 

'*  O  Love,  coeval  with  thy  parent  CK>d, 

To  thee  I  kneel,  thj  present  aid  implore ; 
At  whow  celestial  voice  end  powerful  nod 

Old  discord  fled,  and  chaoe  ceased  to  roar ; 

Light  smiled,  end  order  rote,  unseen  before. 
Save  in  tbe  plan  of  the  eternal  Mind, 
When  Ood  designed  the  work,  and  loved  the  work  designed. 

**  Thou  fiirdtt  the  waste  of  ocean,  earth,  and  air. 
With  multitudes  that  swim,  or  walk,  or  fly  ; 
From  rolling  worlds  descends  thy  generous  care 
To  insect  crowds,  that  *scape  the  nicest  eye ; 
For  each  a  sphere  was  circumscribed  by  thee, 
To  bless,  and  to  be  blessed,  their  noblest  end. 
To  which,  with  speedy  course,  they  all  unerring  tend. 

**  Conscious  of  thee,  with  nobler  powers  endowed, 

Next  man,  thj  darling,  into  bsiDg  rose ; 
Immortal,  formed  for  high  beatitude, 

Which  neither  end  nor  interruption  knows  ; 

Till  evil,  couched  in  fraud,  began  his  woes  ; 
Then  to  thine  aid  was  boundless  wisdom  joined. 
And,  for  apostate  man,  redemption  thus  designed. 

"  By  thee,  his  glories  veiled  in  mortal  shroud, 
Qod*s  darling  Offspring  left  His  seat  on  high ; 
And  heaven  and  earth,  amased  and  trembling,  viewed 
Their  wounded  Sovereign  groan,  and  bleed,  and  die. 
By  thee,  in  triumph  to  His  native  sky, 
On  angels'  wings,  the  victor  GKxi  aspired, 
Beknttng  justice  smiled,  and  firowning  wrath  retired. 
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"  To  thee,  manifie,  erer-flaming  Love, 

One  endlett  hTmn  united  nAture  sings ; 
To  thee  the  bright  inhabitants  above 

Tone  the  glad  Toice,  and  sweep  the  trembling  strings. 

From  pole  to  pole,  on  ever- waving  wings, 
Winds  waft  thy  praise,  bj  rolling  planets  toned  $ 
Aid  thou,  O  LoTe,  my  Toioe  to  emulate  the  sound! 

**  It  comes,  it  comes !  I  feel  internal  day ; 

TransfnsiTe  warmth  thsough  all  my  bosom  glows : 
Hy  soul,  expanding,  giyee  the  torrent  way ; 
Through  all  my  veins  it  kindles  as  it  flows. 
Thus,  Tsnished  frem  the  scene  of  night  and  woes, 
O  snatch  me,  bear  me  to  thy  happy  reign  I 
There  teach  my  tongue  thy  praise  in  mcirt  eocalted  strain.*' 

B. 


Paupbsisx  awd  Statbsxaitshif. — ^  Ours  is  a  small  country.  And  the 
greatest  object  of  our  statesmen  should  be  to  compensate  our  geographical 
insignificance  by  developing  to  tbe  utmost  both  the  naiural  resources  qf 
the  eaumtry  and  the  produoUve  powers  of  the  people.  The  first  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  grand  object  of  national  policy  is  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  our  pauper  da^s,  and  turn  to  remunerative  account  the  labour 
of  those  who  remain.  Irrespective  of  the  present  distress,  and  on  the 
average  of  years,  fully  one-thirtieth  part  of  our  population  are  not  only 
unproductive,  but  a  positive  burden  upon  the  wealth,  and  a  drawback  upon 
the  general  welfare,  of  the  community.  Every  day  of  the  year  there  are 
upwards  of  a  million  of  persons  on  the  poor  roll,  of  which  number  at 
least  160,000  are  able  to  work — a  vast  army  of  industry  at  present  turned 
to  no  account.  Bven  if  one- third  of  those  able*bodied  paupers  were  em- 
ployed on  works  which  would  simply  repay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
a  sum  might  annually  be  saved  amply  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
State  loans  required  for  the  execution  of  such  works ;  while  these  would 
not  only  give  employment  to  those  paupers,  but  would  permanently  in- 
crease the  field  of  employment,  while  adding  to  the  productive  area  and 
wealth  of  the  country.  We  should  thereby  turn  to  account  a  portion  of 
our  unproductive  labour,  while  extending  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  As  regards  productive  power,  we  must  seek  to  make  every  mam 
of  our  lahowin^  class  in  the  future  worth  two  in  the  past.  Just  as,  by  the 
appliances  of  science,  we  have  doubled  the  motive  power  of  the  steam 
locomotive  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation,  so  must  we  seek,  by  means 
of  education  and  culture,  to  develop  the  highest  latent  powers  of  our 
people.  And  progress,  in  that  form,  is  happily  almost  illimitable. — B.  H 
Path 
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An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity  and  Christian 

Theism,    By  Charles  C.  Hsnhbll.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

Present  Religion  as  a  Faith  owning  Fellowship  with  Thought,     Bj 

Saba  S.  H^vyxLL. 

Comparativism :  Introduction  to  Present  Beiigion,  Part  II.     By  S. 

S.  Hbnnbll.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

Whbk  Charles  C.  Heonell  was  alive  he  held  "  a  distingaiahed 
place  among  the  earnest  advocates  of  free  thought,"  and  was  re- 
garded as  '*  quite  the  most  eminent  among  modem  Eoglish  wr>^«r8 
on  the  side  of  free  Biblical  criticism."  He  was,  we  believe,  a 
Unitarian  minister  of  much  force  of  charaoterf  great  energy  of 
thought,  and  singularly  enthusiastic  zeal  in  study.  His  sister, 
Sara  S.  Hennell,  is  one  of  the  most  acute,  thoughtful,  serious,  and 
learned  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  of  the  remarkable  women  of 
our  day.  Besides  the  works  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  she 
is  the  authoress  of  **  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Eaith,"  gathered  rhiefly 
from  recent  works  in  theology  and  philosophy.  In  this  work 
she  passes  in  review  her  brother's  work  on  ••  The  Origin  of 
Christianity,"  Feuerbach's  ■*' Essence  of  Christianity,"  Herb^ 
8pencer*s  **  Social  Statics  and  Principles  of  Psychology."  Lowe's 
"Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  Buckle's  "History  of 
Civilization,"  &o.,  comprehensively  and  clearly,  with  full  under- 
standing of  their  merits,  and  keen  ]>erception  of  their  defects  and 
errors.  In  the  essay  on  "  the  sceptical  tendency  of  Butler's  Ana- 
logy "  she  argues  for  a  readjustment  o£  the  whole  question  raised 
by  Butler  in  regard  to  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Her  Baillie 
prise  es8ay  on  '*  Christianity  and  Infidelity  "  contains  a  statement 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  derived  from  the  best  authors,  so 
arranged  on  opposite  pages  as  to  afford  a  conspectus  of  the  contro- 
versy, executed  with  scrupulous  candour  and  rare  ability,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  who  are  able  to  think, 
and  are  not  afraid  lo  exercise  their  reason  in  the  investigation  of 
opinions  argumentatively  given.  In  another  prize  essay  she  his 
examined  the  early  Christian  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  criticiRCS  the  argument  contained  in  the  fiftemth  chapter  of 
Gibbon's  History.  She  has  besides  been,  we  believe,  a  contributor 
to  the  Spectator,  the  Monthly  Repository,  the  Westminster  Review, 
Ac.  She  is  acquainted  with  the  classical  languages,  and  with  the 
languages  of  the  learned  in  our  day,  German  and  J^ench,  and  she 
has  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science. 
She  has  besides  given  long  and  careful  study  to  the  philosophy  of 
religion-ran  innate  tendency  to  these  studies  having  been  foet^ed  by 
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the  intellectijal  atmoephere  of  critical    thought  and  reflective 
reliffioaaneM  in  which  slie  was  brought  up. 

Charles  Hennell's  "Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity" 
iras  undertaken  prior  to  the  appearance  in  1835  of  the  celebrated 
Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss ;  and,  tnough  it  was  not  published  till  1838, 
was,  we  have  reason  for  believing,  conducted  in  independence  of 
that  work.  Indeed,  ita  independence  of  that  work  is  so  far  guaraln- 
teed  by  the  fact  that  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  it,  which 
Dr.  Strauss  saw  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  author's  friends  (perhaps 
Miss  Marian  Erana),  was  issued  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Strauss,  and 
with  an  introduction  from  his  pen  prefixed  to  it ;  and  it  was  noticed 
in  the  German  reviews  as  a  work  of  utility.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  works  of  Bruno,  Bauer,  Strauss,  the  suggestions  of  his  review- 
era,  Ac.,  Charles  Henncll  revised  his,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  in  1841.  From  the  text  of  this  edition,  which  was  issued 
at  I2s..  we  have  the  present  *'  third  people's  "  reprinted,  along  with 
the  smaller  tractate  on  '^Christian  Theism,"  originally  issued  in 
1839  at  28. 6d.,  and  both  together  coat  but  half  a  crown  in  a  volume 
bound  in  cloth  containing  480  pages  8vo. 

It  is  almost  sufficient,  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  to 
say  that  it  is  more  conservative  than  Strauss,  and  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  considerably  followed  by  Benan,  to  show  the  kind  of 
opinions  it  advocates.  Though  opposed  to  orthodox  tenets,  it  is 
learned  and  serious;  and  }tt  from  its  pages  the  orthodox  thinker 
can  find  many  helps  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  Lord  our  Saviour. 

The  critical  sagacity  and  steady  survey  of  the  facts  of  the  gospel 
history,  so  far  as  they  are  on  the  level  platform  of  ordinary  life, 
which  the  author  has  displayed,  have  produced  results  which,  how- 
ever we  may  disagree  with  them,  are  full  of  value ;  while  the  pro- 
cesses of  reasonrog  employed  are  always  such  as  to  instruct ;  and 
yet  not  unfrequenUy,  as  we  think,  to  induce  one  to  take  an  opposite 
turn  occasionally,  and  to  revert  to  orthodoxy  with  even  a  higher 
appreeia<ioo  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Many  facts  of  higher 
interest,  not  a  few  observations  going  far  into  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  a  good  many  remarks  of  great  point  and  pertinence, 
occur  io  the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  treati^jen  which 
take  the  line  of  argument  adopted  or  followed  by  Strauss,  Kenan, 
&e. ;  and  is  superior,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  course  of  thought 
employed  by  Parker,  Bowen,  &c.  He  is  not  a  sceptic  of  the  broad 
school;  he  is  a  reverent  and  holy  thioker;  there  is  little  in  the 
book  which  could  shook  the  truly  pious  mind ;  and  much  which,  if 
thoughtfully  read,  might  aid  many  of  the  writers  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  to  see  courses  of  thought  which  they  generally 
isDore.  As  showing  the  spirit  and  ability  of  the  book,  we  make 
we  following  lengthy  quotation : — 

**  Whatever  be  the  spirit  with  which  the  four  Gospels  be  approached,  it 
is  imposiible  to  rise  from  the  attentive  pemsal  of  tnem  without  a  strong 
levsrenee  lor  JTesus  CSnrist.    Bven  the  duposition  to  cavil  and  ridioole  is 
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foreed  to  retire  before  the  majettio  timplkttj  of  the  prophet  of  Kenreth. 
Unlike  Moeee  or  Mahomet,  he  owee  no  pari  of  the  luatre  which  surToiiiMb 
htm  to  hit  acquisition  of  temporal  power  j  hia  ia  the  aaeendeocj  which 
mankind,  in  proportion  to  their  mental  adTanoement,  are  leaat  diapoeed  to 
reei»t — that  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatneea.  Beaidea,  hia  cruel  fiufce 
engages  men's  affeotiona  on  bis  behalf,  and  giTea  him  an  additional  \hM 
upon  rheir  allegiance.  A  noble-minded  reformer  and  sage,  martyred  bj 
orafry  priests  and  brutal  soldif rs,  ia  a  spectacle  whidi  forces  men  to  gaae  in 
pity  and  admiration.  The  pr^epts  from  such  a  source  oome  with  an  autho- 
rity which  no  human  laws  could  gire ;  and  Jesus  is  more  powerful  on  tiw 
cross  of  CalTary  than  He  would  hare  been  on  the  throne  ot  larad. 

"  The  Tirtue,  wisdom,  and  suferinga  of  Jesus,  then,  will  secure  to  Him  a 
powerful  influence  OTer  men  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  sympathiiing  beings.  And,  as  the  tendency  of  human  im- 
proTement  is  towarda  the  proffreesiTe  increase  of  these  qualitiea,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  empire  of  Christianity,  considered  simply  aa  the  in- 
fluence of  the  life,  character,  and  doctrine  of  Christ  over  the  human  mind, 
will  never  cease.  The  most  iastidious  scepticism  is  forced  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  such  a  Tiew  of  Chnstiaoity  requires.  For  no  one 
who  regards  historical  evidence  will  deny  that  such  a  Peraon  was  put  to 
death  in  Judea,  and  that  He  gave  rise  to  a  new  system  of  rdigion.  The  four 
Gospels  on  these  points  are  strengthened  by  many  other  testimonies, 
agree  with  each  other,  and  contain  relations  conformable  to  the  order  of 
nature.  Moreover,  the  excellenoe  of  the  perceptive  parts  of  the  Qoapels 
carries  with  it  its  own  evidence  in  all  ages. 

**  But  when  a  higher  office  is  claimed  I6v  Christ,  that  of  a  messenger  ac- 
eredited  from  God  by  a  supernatural  birth,  miraculous  works,  a  reaurroc- 
tion,  and  an  ascension,  we  may  reasonably  expect  equal  atrength  of 
evidence.  But  how  stands  the  case?  The  four  Ghoepds  on  these  poinu 
are  not  confirmed  by  teatimony  out  of  the  church,  disagree  with  each 
other,  and  contain  relations  contrary  to  the  order  of  thinga.  The  evidence 
of  these  points  is  reduced  to  the  authority  of  these  narratives  themselves. 
In  tkem,  at  least  the  most  candid  mind  may  require  strong  prooft  of  authen- 
tioitv  and  veracity ;  but  asain,  what  is  the  case  P  They  are  anonymous 
productions ;  their  authorship  is  fsr  from  certain ;  they  were  written  from 
forty  to  seventy  years  after  the  events  which  they  profess  to  record;  the 
writers  do  not  explain  how  they  came  by  their  information ;  two  of  them 
appear  to  have  copied  from  the  first ;  all  the  four  contain  notable  dis- 
erepancies  and  manifest  contradictions ;  tbej  contain  statementa  at  vari- 
ance with  histories  of  acknowledged  authority;  some  of  them  relate 
wonders  which  even  many  Christians  are  obliged  to  njeot  aa  fabuloua :  and 
in  general  they  present  no  character  by  which  we  can  diatinguish  their 
tales  of  miracles  from  the  fictions  which  every  church  has  found  some 
supporters  ready  to  Toudi  for  on  its  behalf.  ....  The  order  of 
nature,  the  combination  of  human  feelings  and  motives  at  the  particular 
juncture  in  question,  have  been  shown  to  be  enouch  to  account  for  the  Ufa 
and  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  proceedings  of  His  fmlowera.  And,  whatever 
be  our  disposition  to  show  deference  towards  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  or  the  persons  writing  under  th^r  names,  the  inquirers  for  truth  are 
obliged  to  ask,  Who  are  these,  that  we  should  believe  them  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  known  order  of  nature,  and  receive  from  them  aa  indubitahle 
truth  stories  which,  coming  from  other  mouths,  we  should  rtjeot  at  onoeas 
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palpftbte  fictioo  f  "Wliflre  are  the  proofs  of  thdr  eantioo,  judgment,  and 
veraoStj  P  How  are  we  ateured  that  they  could  neither  he  milled,  nor 
attempt  to  mislead  ?  They  Touch  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  hut  who 
shall  Touch  for  them,  and  certify  that  thej  were  so  far  different  from  the  rest 
of  men  as  to  be  Toid  of  credulity,  end  ineapable  of  mistake  or  falsehood  ? 

**That  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  intended  as  a  pledge  to  mankind  of 
a  general  resurrection  is  a  delightful  idea.  But  the  only  safe  basis  for  such 
a  belief  is  historical  endence.  If  tliis  fail  to  eetablish  the  fact,  the  agree* 
able  nature  of  the  belief  is  so  far  from  proTing  it,  that  it  rather  furnishes 
an  explanation  of  the  general  preralenoe  of  the  belief  in  the  faoe  of  insuf- 
ficient eridence Christianity  forms  a  striking  passage  in  the 

history  of  human  nature,  and  appears  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
mrana  employed  in  its  improTcment.  It  no  longer  boasts  of  a  s^tecial  divine 
origin,  but  shares  in  that  which  the  theist  attributes  to  the  world  snd  the 
whole  order  of  its  events.  It  has  presented  to  the  world  a  system  of  moral 
exoellenoe ;  it  has  led  forth  the  principles  of  humanity  and  benevolence  from 
the  recesses  of  the  schools  snd  groves,  and  compelled  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  affidrs  of  life.  It  has  consolidated  the  moral  and  religious  sen* 
timents  into  a  mure  definite  and  influential  form  than  had  before  existed  ; 
and  thereby  constituted  an  engine  which  has  worked  powerfully  towards 
humanizing  and  civilizing  the  world. 

"  Moreover,  Christianity  has  giTen  currency  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
man's  relationship  to  the  Deity  and  of  a  future  state.  .  .  .  Christianity 
has  iuTested  them  with  the  authority  of  established  principles,  and  thereby 
eontributed  much  to  the  moral  elcTation  of  mankind.    •     .    . 

"  Snough  is  understood  to  enable  us  to  see,  in  the  universe  itself,  a  Son 
which  tel£  us  of  a  Father,  and  in  all  the  natural  beauty  and  moral  excel- 
lence which  meets  us  in  the  world  an  ever-present  Logos  which  roTcals  the 
grace  and  truth  of  its  ioWsible  source.  Enough  is  understood  to  oonvinoe 
US  that  to  have  a  place  on  this  beautiful  planet  on  almost  any  terms  is  an 
unspeakable  priTilege,  that  Tirtue  produces  the  highest  happiness,  whether 
for  this  or  another  world ;  and  that  there  does  exist  an  encircling  mys- 
teriooa  intelligence,  which,  as  it  appears  to  manifest  its  energy  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  general  welfare  of  the  creation,  must  insure  a  proTision  for 
all  the  real  interests  of  man.  From  all  our  occasional  excursions  into  the 
abysses  of  the  unseen  world,  and  from  all  our  efforts  to  reaoh  upwards  to 
the  hidden  things  of  God,  both  reason  and  piety  bid  us  return  tranquilly 
to  our  accustomed  corner  of  earth,  to  use  and  enjoy  fully  our  present  lot, 
and  to  repose  implicitly  upon  the  higher  wisdom  in  whose  disposal  we 
stand,  whilst  indulging  the  thought  that  a  time  is  appointed  when  the 
cravings  of  tlie  heart  and  of  the  intellect  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  enigma 
of  our  own  and  the  world's  existence  be  solTcd." 

It  18  a  little  more  diflSeult  to  deal  with  his  sister's  book.  It  aims  at 
once  at  the  continusnce  of  Christian  influences  and  the  absorption  of 
Christianity  into  a  higher  and  more  pliilosophical  school  of  religionism. 
She  rejects  Comte's  **  positiTism "  with  even  greater  emphasis  than  she 
declines  to  accept  of  the  creed  of  Christendom  as  possessed  of  inherent 
Talidity  and  actual  power.  She  admires  and  reTeres  the  Messiah  of  the 
old  time;  she  admires  but  does  not  revere  "the  Messiah  of  positiTism" — 
his  sjstem  of  "world-restitution"  does  not  quite  commend  itself  to  her 
judgment,  nor  yet  to  her  feelings.  ^         . 
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WHICH  IS  THE  MORE  BLAMEWORTHY  IN  REOARD  TO 
THE  WAR— FRANCE  OR  PRUSSIA? 

**  War^t  A  game,  which  wore  their  sabjects  wise, 
King!  should  not  plaj  at.*' — Cowper, 


FsAiroB. 

PBiTBflii.  18  marching  in  the  Tan- 
guard  of  cirilixation.  She  desires 
to  see  settled  dynasties  and  consti- 
tutional authority  exercising  power 
orer  free  and  happy  peoples.  But 
France  is  a  constant  menace  to  tran- 
quillity, a  centre  of  uncertainty.  It 
is  the  capital  of  coup  d^4taU.  Europe 
recognised  Napoleon's  rule  in  the 
interests  of  peace ;  but  the  restless 
spirit  of  Napoleon  will  only  be  con- 
tented with  dynastic  recognition— 
and  this  Europe  will  not  grant. 
Prussia  makes  war  against  this  fa- 
tuity of  France,  and  therefore  it  is 
right.  Its  part  in  the  war  b  noble 
and  excellent.  It  is  engaged  in  the 
holy  effort  of  progressiye,  yet  settled 
oiTilization.— BL  C.  O. 

There  is  the  eridenoe  of  a  deter- 
mination <m  the  part  of  France  to 
haye  war.  On  the  5th  July  we 
htkie  the  Due  de  Chramont  declaring 
in  the  Corps  L^gislatif  that  a  Prus- 
sian prince  had  accepted  the  candi- 
dature to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that 
it  must  not  be,  or  France  must  go 
to  war  with  Prussia.  A  few  days 
later  we  have  the  Duo  de  Gramont 
informing  the  neutral  states  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  candidature  of 
Prince  Leopold  would  end  all  pros- 
pects of  war.  This  was  done  a  day 
or  two  after  by  the  prince's  father. 
Instead  of  the  matter  ending  here, 
a  fresh  demand  wae  made  on  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  guarantee  that 
the  prince  should  not,  at  any  future 
time,  accept  the  throne  of  Spain. 


The  Prussian  kins,  who  had  already 
disclaimed    any   knowledge    of  or 
connection  with  [the  matter,    natu- 
rally resented  such   conduct,   and 
refuted  to  see  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, stating  that  he  had  no  more  to 
communicate  on  the  subject.     On 
the  receipt  of  tbif ,  war  was  instantly 
declared  by  France  against  Prussia. 
The  6rst  announcement  was  made 
by  the  Due  de  Oramont  on  the  5tb, 
and  war  was  declared  on  the  15th. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  injustioe  of 
the  demands  of  Franoe,  there  is  a 
precipitancy  in  her  oonduot   that 
cleariy  shows  a  determination  to  go 
to  war  with  Prussia  if  she  did  not 
instantly  comply.      Her  first   de- 
mand had  been  complied  with,  but 
not  by  Prussia.    This  seems  to  have 
partly  disconcerted  Franoe ;  but  an- 
other was  soon  found,  and  a  refusal 
to  entertain  that  was  instantly  seiied 
as  a  pretext  for  war.    Her  demands 
were  most  unjust  and  unreasonable, 
and  could  not  hare  been  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
king  without  going  beyond  his  legi- 
timate power  as  a  constitutional  king, 
and  thereby  showing  fear  of  France, 
and  a  disregard  for  bis  own  honour. 
He  would,  in  fact,  humiliate  Prussia 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  worid.  His 
conduct  may  have  been  too  '*  hifh." 
Had  he  displayed  a  little  lets  of  the 
proud  spirit,  and  a  little  mora  kind- 
liness, he  could  have  made  Franoe 
more  inexcusable  still,  and  perhaps 
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Ko  fitter  sobject  oonld  hare  been 
•elected  for  di<<cu8sion  than  thi«,  yet 
the  information  respecting  it  is  rerj 
onpatiefactorj  and  most  conflicting. 
Jadieing  with  our  present  knowledf^e 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
France  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
disturbance    of   the    peace.      The 
fiohensollern   candidature    to  the 
erown  of  Spain  has  been  made  to 
snpplj   what  was   wanting  in  the 
Luxembourg   difficulty.     And   the 
rapidity   with  which  the  Emperor 
carried  on  the  communications,  that 
ended  in  the  declaration  of  war,  suf- 
ficiently  prore  that  no  great  effort 
was  made  to  maintain  peace.      The 
reception  which  King  William  gare 
to  M.  Benedetti  appears,  indeed,  t-o 
hare  precipitated  erents.     Tet  in 
this  apparently  important  feature  a 
weakness  exists  in  the  information 
regarding  it.     We  are  told  that  M. 
Benedetti  sought  an  interview  with 
the  King  of  Prussia  at  a  certain 
place,  and  that  his  Majesty  refused 
to  see  him  ;  but  we  are  left  entirely 
ignorant  of  M.  Benedetti's  conduct 
and  mission.    Surely  King  Wiiliam 
would  not  so  far  have  forgotten  the 
oourteay  which  the  representative  of 
one  great  nation  owes  to  that  of 
another,  unless  something  very  of- 
fensiTcindeed  was  anticipated.  This 
is  a  point  Europe  has  yet  to  know 
more  about.    And  it  is  idle,  nay,  it 
is  absurd,  for  the  Due  de  Gramont 
to  endeaTour  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  France  by  protesting  that 
war  is  made  upon   Prufsia  alone, 
and  not  upon  Germanj.    For  the 
onlj  points  of  interest  to  non-Qer- 
mans  is    the   onitj  of  Gterinaoj, 
which    dates  from  the  Treatj   of 
Prague^  that  Prussia  has  sole  charge 
of  the  army  and  fleet,  and   oon- 
duets  the    diploraatio  relations  of 
the  North  German  Oonfederation. 
The  Emperor  may  attempt  to  retard 
the  consolidation  which  has  so  ear- 
nestly commenced,  but  the  safest 
plan  would  have  been  to  acquiesce 
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in  what  has  been  aooomplished,  and 
to  have  pursued  a  course  of  peace 
and  civilization,  instead  of  embitter- 
ing animosities  which,  though  deep, 
it  was  hoped  had  found  an  ever- 
lasting oblivion.— 0.  F.  A.  S. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  France 
is  the  more  blameworthy  in  regai^d 
to  the  war,  on  the  folio  wmgffrounds : 
-*-lf  the  war  did  result  irom  the 
quarrel  about  the  crown  of  Spain, 
then  when  the  German  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Spain  was  with- 
drawn, France  ought  to  have  been 
content.  V\  hat  will  our  opponents 
say  to  the  rudeness  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  Ems  ?  and  why 
could  he  not  wait  a  little  longer  f 
Again,  though  Prussia  and  its 
king  were  grossly  insulted,  they  de- 
layed to  throw  down  the  gauntiet; 
and  France  declared  war  in  hot 
haste,  without  even  consenting  that 
the  neutral  Powers  should  try  to  set- 
tle, in  a  peaceful  way,  as  they,  with 
others,  agreed  to  do.  We  believe  that 
the  war  was  premeditated  and  pre- 
determined by  France.  Thtis  we 
think  France  to  blame.— A.  S. 

If  in  this  nineteenth  century  a 
nation  by  univerdal  suffrage  elects  a 
man  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate, 
and  invests  him  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, that  nation  is  responsible  for 
the  government  he  administers,  and 
the  official  acts  performed  under  his 
authority.  If  a  nation  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  civilized,  eduoa'ed  Euro- 
peans allows  an  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician, by  fraud,  chicanery,  violence, 
murder,  perjury,  Ac.,  to  usurp  the 
gOTemment;  to  orerthrow  the  con- 
stitution, to  seise  and  hold  the  reins 
of  government^  to  direct  wholly  and 
sokly  for  himself  the  national  and 
international  affSurs  thereof,  and  to 
oontinue  to  do  so  for  twenty  years, 
that  nation  is  responsible  for  the 
misdeeds  of  their  ruler,  for  not 
bringing  that  criminal  to  justice, 
and  for  every  act  he  commits  while 
in  power.    IjouIs  llapoleon  Bona- 
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|»rte  finds  it  neotsttry,  in  order  to 
Moure  bif  own  potition  in  France, 
to  inteHere  with  the  intemml  at- 
Nungementt  of  other  amntriet,  and 
to  eiidcikvour  to  bring  tliem  under 
his  iw»j.  Is  not  France  responsi- 
ble for  the  Crimeen  war? — Lom- 
berdy  ?  Mexico  ?  Men  tans  f  And 
is  not  France  responsible  now,  when 
this  Oorsican,  quaking  for  bis  own 
safetT  on  the  throne,  and  for  the 
stabilitj  of  his  dyniistj,  haiards  all 
on  one  desperate  throw,  on  this  fear- 
ful leap  in  the  dark  which  he  has 
forced  Oermanj  and  France  to  take? 
He  will  be  responsible  hfrealWr  for 
the  thousands  sent  into  etemitj 
before  their  time,  for  all  this  tiaserj 
inflicted  bj  the  war  $  but  Franco  is 
re^^ponsiblM  now  for  aliowiutf  him  the 
power  to  do  so.  Is  there  an  over- 
mling  Providenoe,  to  whom  be- 
longeth  retribution  and  Tcngeance? 
Yea,  Tarily ;  and  surely  a  second 
8t.  Helena  awaiteth  "  l^apoleon  the 
Little!"— Hiawatha. 

We  consider  both  nations  deserr- 
ing  of  considerable  censure  for  en- 
gaging so  hastily  as  they  d  d  in  a 
struggle  which  must  ce  tainly  be  at- 
tended with  many  disustrous  results; 
■uch  a  mode  of  deciding  a  dispute  is 
a  foolish,  and,  morally  speaking,  an 
unjustifiable  one.  li  is  tiue  many 
are  of  opinion  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  is  a  legitimate  me<hod  of  sett- 
linga  dbsgreenient,  and  that  nations 
should,  tehoolboy  •  hke,  begin  to 
fight  the  moment  one  offends  the 
other;  but  there  are  few  who,  upon 
lengthened  oonsideraticn,  will  deny 
that  such  a  practice  is'  absurd  and 
nnreasotiable.  Some  hare  reasoned, 
— the  Freitcb  were  the  first  to  de- 
clare war;  but  then  the  Prussians 
were,  and  indeed  ha?e  been  for  some 
time,  as  anxious  to  encouutA-r  in  bat- 
tle the  French  as  were  the  French 
to  m««t  the  Prussmns ;  therefore 
whatever  blame  is  uiviitrd  by  the 
one  IS  equally  deserved  by  the  other; 
but  we  think  that  so  long  as  the  two 


nations  were  ner^j  possessed  by  a 
hostile  feeling,  little  or  no  practical 
harm  wuuid  have  ensued ;  and  al- 
though neither  nation  had  sufficient 
cause  for  the  present  war,  we  regard 
tiie  French  as  the  more  blame- 
worthy, on  account  of  their  un- 
necesssry  interference  in  Prusisisn 
afittirs,  and  their  being  the  first  to 
declare  war. — H.  Scott. 

The  hi^tory  of  Prussian  aggran- 
disement has  been  neither  more  nor 
less  an  object  of  co*iimen«Jation  to 
us  than  the  Nspoleonic  poHey  of 
the  past.      But  of  nothing  are  «e 
more  clearly  satisfied,  within  sight  of 
the  oecoBtom  of  the  present  war,  than 
that  tl>e  blame  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  Empire.     It  is  bj  a  careful  re- 
view of  those  facts  in  r^ard  to  the 
Spanish  candidature  of  the  Prince 
ot  Hohensollem-Sigmaringen,  upon 
which  has  ensued  the  rupture,  that 
the  relative  blameworthiness  of  the 
two  parties  is  to  be  sssessed,  and 
those   side- pleadings   about    older 
causes  are  to  be  judged  as  entirely 
apart  from  the  rtMl  isoue.     Accord- 
ioglyi  we  would  confine  discus»ioa 
to  the  question  whether  the  King  of 
Prussia  s  conduct  with  refcnrence  to 
that  candidature  may  be  t indicated, 
or  ought  he  to  make  apology  to 
I-  rince,  with  oonfession  ot  error  on 
\.u  part,  and  concession  to  her  de- 
mands?    W6  maintain  that,  after 
the   voluntary     pocketing    of    his 
thrones  ard     a^piratiuns     by    the 
prince,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Prussian  sovereign  was  only  consist- 
ent witii  tlie  duty  of  a  oonstitu- 
tional  monareh,  who  must  respect 
in  the  subject  a  right  to  choose  as 
he  thinks  be«t.     Frsnoe,  having  got 
a  reply  to  this  effect,  iene*s  her 
domands  through  her   minister  at 
Berlin,  who   is  curtly  treated,  but 
nut  before  he  has  inirin.ed  diplo- 
mat iu  etiquette  iu  the  manner  of 
his    approach    to    King    William. 
France  now  feels  insulted,  and  says, 
''Apologise  or  figbt^"  and— sad  to 
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tdl— the  most  deplorable  of  modem 
Eni^pean  wars  it  the  reoult.  A 
pa1ti7  cause,  fonooth  !  And  we  re- 
peat that  the  burden  of  guilt  must 
be  adjudged  to  lie  upon  France. — 
J.  F.  B. 

France,  by  her  insulting  demand 
on  Prusfria,  puahod  the  latter  power 
to  the  Altai  neees^ity  of  self-defence. 
Again,  France  by  her  audacious  ab- 
negation of  political  right  to  Spain, 
boldly  iKnorea  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. But  for  the  principle 
of  non-ititerrention,  and  the  general 
adh^ion  of  Europe  thereto,  a  Bona- 
partean  dynasty  would  not  be  tole- 
rated for  an  hour.  Faithful  to  her 
traditions,  France  appears  again  in 
her  favourite  but  offensive  character 
of  European  dictator.  She  makes 
war  wit  hout  presenting  the  merest 
shadow  of  a  plea  for  doing  so.  We 
arer,  therefore,  that  on  France 
mainly  reots  the  responsibility  of 
this  tremendous  struggle. — Gbito. 

PfirssiA. 

What  matters  it  to  Prussia  who 
reigns  in  France  ?  What  right  has 
she  to  dictate  to  a  noble  country 
under  which  dynasty  or  under  whose 
rule  she  shall  hola  on  tier  way  in  the 
world's  course  ?  She  fears  a  shak- 
ing of  thrones.  She  is  unhappy  at 
the  praclic^l  proof  that  even  with- 
out the  right  divine  of  kini^s  imperial 
government  can  be  maintained,  and 
she  ie  jealouA  of  the  mi^ht  of  mind 
in  the  capital  of  capacity.  Hence 
she  labours  to  re•e^tablii'h  legitimacy, 
and  we  favour  her,  because  of  our 
procliviiiw  towards  sovereignty  and 
Protestantism.  But  we  are  wrong, 
and  Prussia  is  wrong.  Kings  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  nations  under 
what  government  they  shall  live. 
Prussian  rictaiorship  will  not  be 
anbniitted  to  in  France,  and  it  is 
hiiihiy  M-^mewortby  in  attempting 
that.  Fmnce  is  right  to  resist. — 
M.  S.  N. 

Both  of  the  parties  are  to  blame. 


The  statement  of  the  question  im- 
plit'S  that  each  is  "  blameworthy," 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  apportion 
the  amount  of  blame  less  or  more 
between  the  two.  In  our  opinion 
Prussia  is  more  to  blame  than 
France.  D'plomacy  is  the  strate- 
getics  of  cunning  in  the  manage 
ment  of  affnirs.  Prussian  diplomacy 
is  perhapsthe  most  subtle  in  Europe, 
and  its  diplomacy  has  hitherto  fore- 
run war.  It  endeavours  to  gain  ita 
ends  by  the  talents  of  the  fox,  and 
when  refused  or  outwitted  it  strives 
to  attain  them  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
tiger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Pru^sis  is  an  aggressive  power.  Ita 
late  history  has  been  that  of  elten* 
sion.  It  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Europe  on  that  account,  but  ita 
stealthy  policy  did  not  mett  its  due 
reward  and  defeat,  because  it 
menaced  Europe  with  war.  It 
made  a  leap  into  Spain  whenever 
chance  offered,  to  tighten  its  grasp 
round  the  only  strong  man  who 
could  grapple  with  it.  He  resented 
the  attempt,  and  Prussia  stood  not 
on  its  honesty,  but  its  army.  It 
provoked  the  wnr  by  its  grasp  and 
greed,  and  is  therefore  more  blame- 
worthy as  the  real  a?gres»or  and 
challenger,  though  not  the  first  de- 
clarer of  the  war. — W. 

History  has  seldom  had  written 
on  her  much-defiled  pages  a  war  so 
obnoxious  to  human  instincts,  fee^- 
ines,  and  sympathies,  as  that  which, 
while  we  write,  drenches  Europe's 
fairest  fields  with  gore.  It  invoivea 
no  principle,  and  is  merely,  in  reality, 
a  cockfight  between  the  contenaing 
parties,  having  less  than  even  the 
Uitutti  excuse  of  the  wager  of  battle. 
Pru8"»ia,  we  cannot  b  it  believe,  is  fat 
more  to  blame  than  France,  It  wa* 
well  known  that  Prussia  had  spread 
a  huge  8^  ider*  web  of  diplomacy  over 
Kurope,  and  had  seated  herself  pre- 
pared to  see  who  would  wet  en- 
meshed in  it*  cunniny  involvements. 
Men  v^ere  wary  and  ohary.    Bat 
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buman  endannoe  hat  a  limit. 
When  Prussia,  aptly  provided  with 
an  arm  J  for  its  r.efiBriuus  purpow  of 
trying  to  enrich  and  k  real  en  it  self  by 
the  disturbance  of  Eurofte,  »aw  that 
prudence  was  restraining  those  whom 
it  desired  to  provokr,  it  took  to  in- 
trigues to  attain  its  end  by  throwing 
out  its  spider-lines  into  Spain,  to 
place  a  Uohenxollem  on  the  south 
border  of  France,  and  so  encircle 
France  in  its  garotting  embrace. 
France  reeisted,  claimed  the  break* 
ing  off  of  the  d«'sign,  and  made  just 
war  against  the  crafty  machinations 
of  the  Bismarckian  spider.—  Q.  O. 

The  court  of  Berlin  is  presided 
over  by  a  king  who  is  the  successor 
of  a  long  litie  of  dynastic  sovereij^ns, 
and  the  ally  of  many  monarcha  by 
birth.  He  has  a  near  neighbour, 
an  upstart,  and  the  nepliew  of  a 
uoimt  homo  in  the  history  of  Europe 
—one  who  actually  boavts  of  being 
tk  parvenu.  It  is  uncomfortable  to 
have  ft  neighbour  of  surb  a  sort. 
"  Comparisons  are  odious,*'  and  how 
are  people  likely  to  reverence  and 
regard  the  right  divine  of  kings  if 
there  be  here  the  real  article  and 
there  the  aham — snd  each  seems  to 
be  about  as  useful  and  noble  as  the 
other  P  These  parveiius  ought  to  be 
•nubbed,  when  it  seems  to  be  con- 
yenient.  So,  assume  all  the  hamUw 
of  majesty  by  ordinsry  generation, 
sire  of  Prussia,  and  when  the  repre- 
aentativeof  majesty,  by  extraordinary 
ability,  approaches  your  H  iithness, 
freeie  him  with  the  stateliness  of 
ft  king-deacended  king.  Sickness, 
ftnzietj,  and  the  cares  of  a  troubled 
gOTemment  afflict  the  Man  in  Office, 
and  now  you  have  the  chance.  So 
tbe  interlude  at  Ems  ia  played  on 
the  stage  of  Europe ;  and  the  tra- 
gedy of  tbe  Rhine  frontier  follows 
as  the  afterpiece, — and  all  to  boUter 
up  that  old  fable  of  sovereign  rights 
acquired  by  birth  and  long  descent, 
rather  than  by  astute  activity  of 
mind,  vigorous  leadership,  andmar- 


velloua  dexterity  in  manipulating 
the  interests  of  a  countrv.  Thi«  vt 
the  blameworthy  cause  of  the  war. 
Prussia  is  fi>olishly  jealous  of 
popular  suffrage  as  the  basu  of 
thrones,  and  makes  war  for  an  ob- 
solete idea,  thaf**  divinity  doth  hedge 
a  king."— E.  A.  G. 

France  has  Prussia,  or  territories 
under  the  influence  of  Prussia,  sQ 
round  its  border,  from  the  mountains 
ofSavo>  to  the  nouths  of  the  Scheldt. 
Had  PruHhia  succeeded  in  making 
the  Prince  of  HohensoUem  kin^  <^ 
Spain,  a  much  wider  district  ojf  its 
territory  would  have  been  brought 
under  ( he  sweep  of  German  am  bition, 
and  open  to  Prussian  aggret^ions  or 
influences.  Spain  afforded  France 
a  o'>  ance  of  an  ally  against  Prussia  so 
long  as  it  had  asovereisnof  anyother 
dynasty  than  that  of  Prussia  on  its 
throne,  but  so  soon  as  such  an  event 
should  take  place,  a  cordon  of  Prus- 
sian rivalries  would  have  surrounded 
the  whole  territory,  and  it  would 
have  been  out  off  from  help  or  help- 
fulness— the  former  if  asyailed,  the 
latter  if  Prussian  ambition  should 
lead  to  the  absorption  of  Portugsl, 
the  annexation  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
or  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  Nothing 
but  resistance  was  Itft  to  Francr 
when  such  a  danger  threatened.  Ii 
was  ft  mo^t  justifiable  casua  6etf^ 
and  the  righteousness  of  the  proteo> 
tive  measures  France  adopted  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  liiational  self-pre-i 
servation  called  the  French  to  arms, 
national  aggrandizement  urg*^  on 
the  Prussians  to  war,  therefore 
Prussia  ia  much  more  blameworthy 
than  Franoe.— J.  S.  B. 

The  unpopular  side  ia  not  always 
the  wrong  side.  I  am  aware  that 
Pruaaiaiaalmoat  universally  believed 
to  be  justified  in  her  warfare,  and 
tlat  France  is  diligently  blackballed. 
I  believe  thia  is  an  error.  We  are 
prone  to  regard  France  as  wrong, 
and  to  think  Prussia  in  tbe  rights 
France  ia  traditionally  our  natural 
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enemj,  and  Pratsia  is  a  yoong  and 
rising  friend,  with  whom  we  have 
TdationB  not  only  of  faitk  but  of 
do'itestic  intt^resfs.  It  is  an  easy 
and  a  natural  fallacy  of  the  aff(H3« 
tions  to  think  that  Franoe  must  be 
the  wrong-doer.  But  it  is  a  fallacy. 
France  has  a  righteous  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  is  this  time  in  its  right 
pkce  engaged  in  a  chivalrous 
crusade  against  the  ambitiins  of 
despotic  pulley  and  an  armed  police 
for  the  prevention  of  freedom  and 
progress.  Prussia's  policy  has  been 
"'^^^^'j  aggressive.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  temptations  of  his  position, 
Kapoleon  has  sedulously  restrained 
his  not  easily  governed  subjects, 
antil  the  last  limit  of  endurance  had 
b^fn  snapped  by  the  fact  that 
Prassia  attempted  to  put  Franoe  in 
a  slate  of  siege  from  seaboard  to 
leaboard,  enclosing  it  in  a  net  not 
Ally  of  political  intrigues,  but  of 
military  environments.  In  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  nations  Franoe 
has  resolred  to  oppose  the  cunntngest 
of  Europe's  despots,  whose  army 
aad  whoi>e  diplomacy  are  the  menace 
ofEurope.— P.  N.  a 

Diplomacy  is  an  edged  tool  which 
often  cuts  both  ways.  Aggressive 
trickery,  which  is  the  proper  name  of 
diplomatic  intrigue,  may  be  glozed 
over  by  figures  of  speech,  but  ia  still 


aggression.  To  aggression  a  great 
nation  cannot  assent ;  and  tricky 
aggression,  when  detected,  it  cannot 
hesitate  to  contemn  and  punish. 
Prussian  diplomacy  has  alwais  been 
employed  on  dark  projects,  and  has 
been  noted  for  intermeddleroent  in 
other  people's  affsirs.  Its  diplomacy 
was  ma  ie  more  difficult  to  resi'^t, 
because  on  t)ie  fttilure  of  its  cajolery 
it  employed  threats  to  secure  ice 
ends.  Under  cover  of  its  huca 
army— while  it  steadily  resisted  all 
arrat^gements  for  the  reduction  of 
military  tbroea — it  plied  its  arts  of 
politicttl  dne^Be  in  the  belief  that 
fear  wuuid  prompt  what  art  could 
not  promote.  Europe  ought  long 
ago  to  have  checkmated  the  Ber- 
liiiese  chess-player,  who  reintro- 
duced Machiavelisra  into  European 
politics.  But  trusting  to  its  long 
impunity,  Prussia  made  a  move- 
ment which  was  intended  to  humi- 
liiite  a  monarch  whose  greatness 
excited  its  env>  and  concern.  Napo- 
leon, knowing  the  wily  nature  of  the 
danger,  at  once,  and  properly,  pro- 
tested against  any  such  reconstruc- 
tive and  deJ«truc*tiTe  movement,  and 
determined  to  keep  at  bay  the  con- 
spirator for  despotism.  It  will 
yet  be  seen  that  Prussian  diplomacy 
was  more  dangerous  than  French 
faufaroMde,—^.  E.  C. 


Thi  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-makiog  or  wooing  of  it,— the 
knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  ir,  — and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it^— sre  tlie  sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 
The  first  creation  of  Uod  in  the  work  of  the  six  days  wa«  the  light  of  sense— 
the  last  was  the  light  of  reason— and  His  Sabbdth  work,  ever  since,  is  the 
illainhistion  of  His  Spirit.  First,  He  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of 
natter,  or  chaos,  then  He  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still  He 
hneathes  and  inspires  light  into  the  face  of  His  chosen.  Certainly  it  it 
heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  oharity^  vest  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  turn  upon  the  polea  of  truth.— J^oooii.      Dig  zed  by  GoOglc 
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THB  PROGRESS   OF  POBST. 
▲  pikdabio  odb. 

Bt  Thomas    Gbat. 

[To  oomp«nMt«  fbr  the  flit  of  life,  imagintry  or  fmI,  the  IffoM  hai  beaa 
given  bjr  thu  teme  Profideooe  who  tend*  the  drnj,  by  its  cheerful  pneenoe, 
to  dispel  the  gloom  and  the  terrors  of  night.] 

Stbophs  II. 

Man's  feeble  rsoe  what  ills  await! — 

Labour  and  p<*nurj,  the  racks  of  fMiin, 

Disease,  ana  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate.  4S 

The  fond  complaint,  mj  song,  disprore, 

How  muoh  sorrow  is  laid  upon  helpless  humanit  j !  He  is  exposed  to 
toil  and  porerty,  the  torture  of  anguish,  ill-health,  and  the  sad  attendants 
of  grief  and  death,  the  last  grievous  covert  from  the  tempests  of  daitiny. 
Let  my  poem  show  how  inaccurate  is  the  foolish  repining  of  mankind,  and 


(41)  "  Many  and  tbarp  the  nnnerons  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  I 
More  poignant  still,  we  make  ourselves 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ; 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 
•  •  •  •  • 

'*  O  Death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  fiEiand, 

The  kindest  and  the  best  1 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ; 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  plea-'ure  torn. 
But  oh !  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn.** — Burnt. 

(45)  "The  weavers  of  life's  web— the  Fates— but  swsj 

The  matter  and  the  things  of  clay.!*ed  by  COOQEC 

Semier's  "  Ideal  amd  Ssml  Xi/e^'  (Lytton). 
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And  jufitifj  the  laws  of  Jore. 
Say,  has  He  given  in  vain  the  heareDly  Mute  P 
Nuht,  and  all  her  sickly  de««s. 

Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry,  50 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky : 
Till  dowD  the  eastern  cliffd  afar 
Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafta  of  war. 

make  it  plain  that  the  divine  ordinances  are  righteont  altogether.  Tell 
aae,  baa  God  bestowed  anavailingl^  on  man  the  cele«tial  gift  of  poesy? 
— ETeninff,  and  all  the  sadsome  moisture  of  her  hours  F 

Her  grey  sheeted  ghosts,  her  birds  of  ominous  shriek,  He  permits  to 
eareer  along  the  darkened  heavens,  till  they  observe  the  moring  hosts  of 
the  daj-Kod  making  their  way  down  the  slopes  of  the  Orient  and  the 
bristly  spears  of  night-conquering  sunshine. 


(47)  Justify,  to  vindicate  as  right,  as  in  Milton's — 

•*  kadjuttify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.'*— *<  PoroclMe  LoH,**  I,  S6. 

(48)  •«  Sing,  heavenly  Muse.** 

Miltim't  <«  FaradiM  LoH;*  L,  6. 

(40)  •*  Ply  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay, 

Chased  on  his  night  steed  by  the  star  of  day." 

CampbelCs  **  FUasuret  of  Mope/*  ii« 

This  couplet  from  CowUj  has  been  wrongly  quoted  by  Gh*ay  in  his  own 
BOies  to  this  poem,  and  so  has  continued  to  be  by  his  different  editors. 
It  occurs  in  **  Brutus,"  an  Ode,  stanza  iv. : — 

**  One  would  have  thought 't  heard  the  Morning  erow^ 
Or  seen  her  well-appointed  star 
Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hills  afar.'* 

In  Qray's  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  containing  a  journal  of  his  tour  to  the 
Lake«,  he  says,  **  While  I  was  here  a  little  shower  fell,  red  etoudt  earns 
mareking  up  the  hills  ft  om  the  eatt^  &c.— Bfason's  edit^  iv.,  p.  176,  and 
Wharton's  Kote  on  Milton,  p.  804. 

(60)  Boding  means  ominone  here— not  propheUe^  as  in— 

**  Ko  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  tht»u,  no  prophetess  of  good. 
But  mother  of  the  giant  brood."— (Troy's  "  Deeoent  <^  Odin,** 

(63)  Hyperion,  the  Sun,  "the  heaven-walker"— a  Titan  son  of  Uranus 
and  0ns,  and  father  of  Delias  the  Sun,  Selene  the  Moon,  and  Bos,  Morning. 
On  this  account  the  Sun  is  called  H>perionon,  which  is  contracted  into 
Hyperion.  In  Homer,  Phoebus  Apollo  and  he  are  two  dbtinct  deities, 
but  in  ater  times  they  became  confounded,  both  being  sun-gods.  In 
**  Odysaay»'*  i.»  24,  Homer  uses  this  proper  name  for  the  sun :— 
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[The  extentive  infloenoe  of  poetic  genius  over  the  most  remote  and  Icait 
oiTilized  nations ;  its  connection  with  libertj  and  the  ? irtues  which  natu- 
rally attend  on  ireedom.] 


Antistbophb  II. 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road. 
Wtiere  shaggy  forms  o*er  ice-built  mountains  roam,   55 
The  Mui«e  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 

To  obeer  the  shiyering  native  s  dull  abode. 

In  regions  which  lie  far  oflf  from  the  orbit  of  the  day-god,  where  fbrred 
creatures  wander  OTer  the  icebergs,  poesy  has  burst  the  gathering  darkness, 
that  she  might  enUven  the  dreary  dwelling  of  the  chill  and  trembiiug  in- 
habitant. 


"  Ethiops,  roost  distant  of  men,  who  dwell  dirided 
Part  by  (ailing  and  part  by  rising  Hyperion." 

(64)  "  Extra  anni  aolisque  rias." —  Vir^. 

('*  Beyond  the  pathways  of  the  year  and  of  the  sun.") 

(Tutta  lontana  dal  oamin  del  sole.) — Fetrare\  Camx,  5 

Wakefield  has  traced  this  imitation  to  Dryden ;  Gray  himself  refers 
to  Yirgil  and  Petrarch.     Wakefield  gives  the  line  from  Dryden  thus:— 

'•Beyond  the  year,  and  ont  of  heaven's  highway," 

which  he  calls  extremely  bold  and  poetiosL  I  confess  a  critic  might  be 
allowed  to  be  somewhat  fastidious  on  this  un poetical  diction,  on  the  high' 
way  which,  I  believe,  Dryden  never  used.    I  think  his  line  ran  thus : — 

*'  Beyond  the  year,  out  of  the  solar  walk,** 

Pope  has  expressed  the  image  more  elegantly,  though  copied  from  Dry- 
den:— 

**  Far  as  the  solar  walk^  or  milky  way.*' 

Durael€s  **  CurUmtiet  of  IMeratMre^  211. 

(54 — 67)  In  hyperborean  re^ons,  referring  to  the  Norwegian,  Icdandio, 
and  Lappish  poetry,  and  Hume  rhymes.  These  lines  form  a  periphrasis 
for  the  arotio  region,  where,  amongst — 

••Ever-dnring  snows,  perpetual  shades 
Of  darkness," 

the  Esquimanx,  the  Lapps,  the  Finns,  fto.,  who^''^&^o(mskto  of  the 
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And  oft,  beneath  the  odorous  shade 

Of  Chili*8  houDdlesd  forests  laid. 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  yoath  repeat,  60 

In  loo^e  nnmbern  wildly  sweet, 

Their  feather-eincturfd  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 

Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 

Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 

Kot  unfirequentlj,  too,  reclining  under  the  profound  calm  of  tbe  limitleet 
gn^fm  of  (.hili,  ehe  oonde«ceridB  to  listen  to  the  eulturelfss  stripling 
detail  in  unpoiiAhed  rhymes,  artlessly  p  easing,  the  menta  of  their  plame- 
girt  nobles  snd  the  clitftrms  of  their  dark*hued  darlingd. 

Benown  and  noble-hearted  sensitiveneas  go  where  she  goes,  and  follow 


skins  of  animals,  dwell ;  for  though  "shaggy  forms*'  might  be  regarded 
as  signifying  bears  and  other  fur-coated  creatures,  peculiar  to  the  polar 
regions,  the  context  evidently  implies  that  the  "  shivering  natives  "  are 
human,  bi  cause  they  are  capable  of  feeling  the  cheer  of  the  Muses.  The 
specific  allusion  of  the  poet  is  most  probably  to  the"  £dda9,"  those  literary 
monuments  of  the  mythology  and  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  people  of  the 
north." 

(59)  Chili,  a  republic  of  Spanish  origin,  in  South  America,  between  the 
waterahed  of  the  Andes  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  lying  coastwise 
between  Bolivia  and  Patagonia.  The  chief  Indian  tribes  in  the  district  are 
called  Araucanians,  whose  deeds  of  heroism  have  been  oelebrsted  in  at  least 
six  poems,  of  which  ErciUa's  epic,  "  The  Araucana/'  is  the  best  known.  It 
is  inspired  with  somewhat  of  the  Homeric  fire,  and  from  it  probably  Qtaj 
took  his  idea  of  the  savage  youth  in  the  boundless  forests,  which  latter  only 
occur  in  the  south  and  in  the  islund  of  Chiloe. 

(60)  Thomas  Campbell  considers  this  picture  of  the  "  Indian  poet 
amidst  the  forests  of  Chid  *'  a  beautiful  passage. 

(61)  "  Sen  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos. 

Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis." 

(Whether,  andaoions  dithyrambs  along, 
He  pours  new-minted  phrases  in  his  sung. 
In  loost  meatwreM  free  from  law.) 

Soroife,  "  Ocfst,"  IV.,  ii.,  10-12. 

(6S)  So  Milton :—  "  Such,  of  late, 

Columbus  found  the  Ammosn,  so  ffirt 

With  ft'aihered  cincture  ;  naked  else,  and  wild. 

Among  the  trees  on  islets  and  woody  shores.*' 

'*  Faradise  Zosi,*'  ix.,  1115-1118. 

(64)  The  Greek  Aidos,  spontaneous  and  ansonght  nobleness  of  nature 
ind  aet ;  a  noble,  natural  insensibility  to  dishonour ;  inborn  modest 
worthineies  as  in  Homer's— 


The  nnoonqaerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 
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in  the  oonrte  she  leads,  while  the  danntleet  tool  and  the  pore  light  id 
libertj  aocompanj  her  progrett. 


**  O  friends,  be  men ;  and  noUe  shame  aye  cherish  in  joar  soal." 

•*itf«l,"af.,661. 

**  A  generoos  Tfrtue  of  a  rigoroos  kind, 
Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.** — Diyd^n, 


(66) 


'*  The  strong  di? inity  of  soul 
That  conquers  chance  and  fiite." 
Aketrnde't  **  Fteasures  of  Itnoffimmtion,*'  L,  431-a. 


The  lore  of  true  lihertj  is  a  characteristic  of  each  nohle  mind.  True 
libcny  is  the  freedom  of  nature,  chastened  and  regulated  by  just  laws, 
acting  with  readinevs,  uniformity,  and  ease,  for,  among,  and  through  erery 
portion  of  the  hodj  politic    Heooe,  as  Milton  sajs,  h^ 

"  Who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good.** 

**  Bt  ounota  terrarum  snhacta, 
Prcter  atrocem  animum  Oatonis.** 

(And  all  the  lands  of  all  the  earth  subdued. 
But  not  UHvamqmUksd  Oato*«  hardikood.) 

'    Morace^  **  Od$$;*  iL,  23,  24 


$^t  Jfnquhtn 


QntTioirf  ssQuiRnra  Ahswibs. 

90S.  What  sort  of  wood  was  the 
gopher  wood  of  Scripture,  the 
wood  of  the  ark  ((Jen.  vi.  14)  ?— 
W.  L. 

904.  What  is  plsgiartsm  ?  The 
question  I  want  answered  is  not 
what  is  that  sort  of  plagiarism  which 
is    legally  punishahle,  as    Uteraiy 


robbery  or  roguery,  hot  what  ii 
plagiarism  as  di»tingui<»hed  f^HS 
originality  and  coincidence  ?  How 
can  that  sort  of  second-hand  thought 
be  defined  so  as  to  be  stiffmatised  sf 
plagiarism,  as  difierent  from  thst  of 
uning  up  old  material  which  owm 
suffgt'stion  to  another  but  doss  not 
imiuteP— B.SuM. 


nn  niQxnBBB. 
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905.  Who  it  H  that  affirms  that 
•itupiditj  will  bafflt)  the  gods  **  P— 
W.D. 

906.  What  would  be  the  best 
method  of  starting,  ooDducting,  and 
keeping  up  the  activitj  of,  ai:d  the 
internal  in,  morning  classes  for  the 
studj  of  the  Bible,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  religious  Ufe  among  young 
men?  I  should  like  particularlj 
that  this  query  should  be  replied  to 
bj  some  one  whose  experience,  know- 
ledge, and  favour  for  these  institu- 
tions can  suggest  something  reallj 
beneficial.  I  should  perhaps  say 
that  I  do  not  mean  senior  Sunday 
school  classes  but  mutual  iinprove- 
ment  (voluntary)  associations  of 
yonnff  men,  t.  e.,  persons  who  have 
passed  their  twentieth  year. — Eoos. 

907.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
•'cAap-booksP" 


ijreWSBB  TO  QlTBSTIOKfU 

895.  ^»^  is  derived  from  the  San- 
scrit 0t»;,  to  tinkle,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Gh»rman  nn^eff,  to 
mter  musical  sounds  by  the  voice, 
and  signifies  a  poem,  generally  short, 
adapted  to  a  vocal  recurrent  melody 
hj  its  adherence  to  a  similar  measure 
throughout.  It  is  usually  one  out- 
growth of  the  inner  emotions  of  man 
into  lyrical  expression.  Its  chief 
featnres'are  freedom,  sincerity,  spon- 
taneity, and  personal  passionate- 
ness ;  because  it  is  the  ringing  out 
of  the  impression  of  the  mind  in 
the  expression  of  the  singer.  E.  S. 
Dallas  says  that  "yon  can  almost 
count  on  the  finders  of  one  hand  all 
the  songs  in  the  English  langusge 
that  are  viorthy  of  the  name,  at 
least  all  those  written  by  English- 
men." I  quote  the  following  from 
Shakspere : — 

••  Come  away,  come  away,  Death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  he 
laid; 


Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath — 

I  am  slain  by  a  fiiir  cruel  maid. 
Mj  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all 
with  yew, 
O  prepare  it  I 
Mj  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

*'Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet 
On  mj  black  coffin  let  there  be 
strowii ; 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse  where  n^.y  bones 
shall  be  thrown. 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save 

Lay  me.  oh!  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave 
To  weep  there." 

From  the  manner  in  which  Shak- 
spere  speaks  of  this  song  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  it  was  a  favourite 
of  his  own,  which  had  probably 
been  composed  to  an  air  which  de- 
lighted him.  Was  it  a  tune  of  hie 
friend  Dowland's,  who  wa*  only  two 
years  bin  elder,  or  was  it  set  to  an 
old  air  he  had  heard  in  SlH>ttery, 
sung  bj  Anne  Hathaway?  The 
Duke  calls  it  *'  that  old  and  antio 
song," — says  it  is  old  and  plain : — 

"The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in 

the  sun, 
And  the  free  winds  that  weave 

their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it;  it  is  silljr 

sooth, 
And  dallies  in  the  innocence  of 

love 
Like  the  old  age;" 

and  Yiola  affirms  of  the  mosio  of  it 
that— 

•*  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  throned." 

It  seems  to  me  simple,  sincere,  pas- 
sionate, and  recurrent,  though  it 
does  not  appear  quite  so  intense  as 
the  songs  of  Bums,  in  one  single 
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Btanift  of  one  of  whose  eongs  we 
luiTe,  M  Mrfi.  Jameson  said,  the 
pn  cious  distilled  essence  of  all  pos- 
sible novels : — 

"  Had  we  never  lored  so  kindly, 
Hsd  we  nerep  lored  so  blind! j, 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.'* 

Of  modem  song. writers  in  England 
Eliza  Cook,  Charles  Mackay,  Ed- 
ward Capem,  Wm.  Bennet,  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  are  perhaps  those 
who  have  attained  the  fairest  popu- 
larity and  acoeptanoe.— R.  M.  A. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  yet 
concise  exposition  of  the  subject  of 
this  query  in  contained  in  "The 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  '*  of  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Batn  ;  from  it  we 
quote  the  pavsaite,  as  ^'Bevillo*'  may 
not  be  able  readily  to  see  the  book  .— 

**  Tk€  Song. — A  song  is  usually 
short;  simple  in  measure;  bruken 
up  into  stansas,  each  complete  in 
meaning,  yet  ialling  info  a  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  piece ;  modi- 
fied accoi^ing  as  it  is  to  t>e  sung  or 
merely  pronounced ;  in  the  first 
place  being  more  abrupt  and  more 
metrical.  The  varieties  of  the  song 
may  be  enumerated  thus : — 

**  I.  The  sacred  song,  or  hymn, 
•zorrssing  (a)  awe,  revrrenoe,  fear ; 

ib)  love,  thankfulnees,  confidence ; 
e)  supplication  and  intercession  ; 
(d)  self-abasement  and  contrition  ; 
or  {€)  being  hortatory  (a  departure 
from  the  strict  poetical  vein,  almost 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  hymns). 

••The  Psalms  include  all  the  varie- 
ties. The  old  Latin  hymns  (Dies 
Irm,  &c.)  may  also  be  referred  to. 
Luther*s  hymns  are  remarkable  out- 
bursts  of  his  own  personality  ;  as  iu 
the  tone  of  confidence  displayed  in  — 

'A  great  stronghold  our  CK>d  is 
still.' 

The    modem    mitsionaiy    h/mn. 


'  From  Greenland's  icy  moontahia,' 
U  an  eiampie  of  the  hortatory  kind. 
The  old  Greek  hymns  to  the  deities, 
generally  sung  bv  the  olioru^ea,  are 
pure  instances  oi  (a).  (6),  and  (c). 

**!£.  Thesecular»ong,coriespond- 
ing  to  the  more  ezctting  occasions  of 
common  life. 

*'  (<t)  The  war»Bong  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  eloquence ;  the  means  of 
persuasion  being  the  impassioned  ex- 
citement and  burning  words  of  the 
author.  It  may  be  composed  for  a 
S{)ecial  emergency,  or  for  nourishing 
patriotic  sentiments  at  all  times. 
One  need  refer  only  to  Tyrtssus, 
Burnt  (*  Scots  wha  hae*),  the  Mar- 
seillaise, Amdk'i*  and  Edrner's  Ger- 
man war  lyrics  (*  War  of  Freedom,* 
1818).  The  fcntimenU  b  Kiied  forth 
are  defiance  of  the  foe,  disregard  of 
death,  the  dish<mour  of  cowardice, 
the  miseries  of  defeat. 

**  It  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
however,  tiiat  narrative  or  epic 
compo>itions,  such  as  ballads  recit- 
ing heroic  deeds  of  the  past,  have 
probably  a  still  greater  influence  in 
rousing  military  sentiments.  Dib- 
din's  songs  have  the  narrative  and 
not  the  lyric  form.  It  was  to  the 
ballad  of '  Chevy  Chdse'  that  Sidney's* 
famous  saying  was  applied,  *  It  stirs 
the  heart  like  the  s<>und  of  a  trum- 
net.'  The  explanation  has  slready 
t>een  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  un- 
folding of  action  and  incideot  that 
the  feelings  can  be  most  surely 
stimulated.  The  l>ric  is  adaptinl  to 
a  special  want  of  the  mind,  namely, 
to  give  vent  to,  and  to  mc^eraie^ 
feelings  once  aroused.  Incidentally 
it  cultivates  the  feelings,  but  prin- 
cipally it  give^  them  utterance. 

'*  (b)  The  love* song,  used  in  the 
various  forms  of  tender  feeling. 
First  is  the  love  of  the  sexes.  To 
this,  in  all  its  situations,  the  song 
adapts  itself.  In  ancient  time^ 
Snppho,  Horace,  Catullus,  gave 
choice  examples.  Ben  Jonson's 
•Drink    to    me    only   with   thine 
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eyes*  is  probably  untiirpas«ed.  Sbak- 
•pere  has  numerous  snatches.  Suck- 
ling's sonKS  are  eiquUite.  Bums, 
Moore,  Campbell,  B^ranger,  are  a 
few  of  the  host  of  composers  of  lore- 
songs.  The  other  affections  of  kin- 
dred have  had  their  shure  of  cele- 
bration. Burns  has  cung  of  friend- 
ship. Expretsion  has  been  given  to 
home,  country,  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment ('  Bute  Britannia,*  &e.) 

"  (e)  The  drinking  song,  sociality, 
genial  feeling,  and  the  praises  of 
wine,  hate  been  the  occasion  of 
lyrics  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times.  Bums  and  Moore  have  con- 
tributed a  number  of  these.  The 
German  Burschen  songs  may  also  be 
quoted. 

**(flt)  The  political  song;  as  the 
Jacobite  songs,  and  all  outbursts  of 
party  feelirig. 

"  (e)  The  purely  sentimental  song; 
for  example,  Tennyson's  '  Break, 
break,  break.' 

**  The  oomio  song  is  general]  j  a 
ludicrous  narratiTe.  Many  so-called 
songs  are  in  fact  balladn." —  BaM» 
"  Cvmpositton  and  Rhetoric^*  pp. 
228,  229. -T.  U. 

Alliteration  is  an  ornament  of 
style,  and  ought  not  to  be  pushed 
into  prominence.  Its  chief  use  is  to 
be  suggestively  imitative;  such  is 
Clare's  line  in  "  Summer," — 
*'  Crows  crowd  croaking  overhead." 

A  less   known  instance  is  that  in 
Fletcher's  **  Purple  Island,"  Canto  v. 
«tanza  61,  representing  a  snake, — 
'  ThinAring  to  Iriss,  lilled  with  bis 

forited  spur." 
One  of  the  most  expressively  excel- 
lent instanoes  of  aUiteration  com- 
Imed  with  contrast  of  sound  to 
give  imitative  euphony  to  words 
may  be  quoted  from  the  weird  mmI 
nonderfol  **  Haves,"  by  Poe,— 

''And  thefilken,  sad,  \xne0ftain 
nulling  of  each  purple  curtainP 

What  an  effect  produced  by  such  a 


simple  contrrvanoe  as  the  change  of 
sound  in  "  certain  "  and  "curtain  !" 
The  only  justification  for  alliteration 
in  prose  is  when  it  aids  the  sense  or 
emi«haMz.>s  the  meaning.  Poetical 
prose  produces  pleasing  effects  only 
when  it  makes  tlie  m«'aning  of  the 
matter  more  manifest  and  animated. 
— T.  N.  P. 

896.  The  editor  has  sent  me  a 
question  (No.  896)  on  the  last  page 
of  my  "Introduction  to  Metaphy- 
sir,"  1869.  What,  it  is  asked,  is  the 
alleged  error  of  striiting  averages  in 
the  U(*ual  way?  In  brief  it  is  that 
of  iKnoring  the  order  in  whit^h  the 
amalgamated  events  occur.  Events 
cannot  be  counted  and  lumped  and 
averaged  witliout  error.  The  arith- 
metical mean  of  the  number  is  noi 
the  true  mean.  I  am  not  dictating 
to  statisticians  what  they  should  do. 
All  I  say  is  that  it  is  customary  to 
draw  conclusions  from  stati'ttical 
tables  which  the  events  summarized 
do  not  justify  ;  and  so  far  the  tables 
do  not  represent  the  events.  Take 
a  horizontal  line  to  represent  time ; 
take  equal  parts,  AB,  BO,  CD.  &c. 
(from  left  to  right),  and  from  A,  B, 
C,  D,  &c.,  draw  uprigbts  propor- 
tional to  the  nu'iibers  recorded  at 
those  times.  .  The  common  mode  of 
striking  the  avemge  is  to  add  all 
those  sets  of  numbers  together,  and 
to  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of 
sets.  But  the  average  so  obtained 
is  rarely  or  never  the  mean  required. 
Through  the  tops  of  those  uprights 
an  infinite  number  of  curves  may  be 
drawn,  of  which  one  only  exactly 
represents  the  particular  case  in 
hand ;  but  every  one  apprommateljf 
does  BO.  Taking  one  of  these  for 
trial,  the  mean  ordinate  is  obtained 
by  finding  the  area  of  the  square 
between  the  curve  and  the  hori* 
zontal  line,  and  dividing  that  area 
by  the  length  of  the  line.  Mathe- 
matical tables  are  published  by  «  hich 
the  value  of  the  mean  may  be  ap- 
proximated to  without  recourse  to 
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geometrj  and  the  intefn^  calculus. 
The  meiin  vo  found  rttrelr  or  never 
ooinoides  with  the  arithmetical 
mean.  The  differentia*  of  any  case 
ii  tiraply  dropped  out  of  account 
bj  tlie  ordinary  prooest ;  and  bj 
oon^'cquenoe  n<>  secure  induction 
can  be  made  from  8lati«tical  table*. 
To  deal  with  the  question  satia* 
factorily  would  require  much  more 
•pace  than  I  dare  atk  for.— 0.  M. 

IirOLRBT. 

SK)3.  The  words  **  gopher  wood  " 
only  occur  inthi-tpasMKeiQen.vi.l^, 
and  ar«*  thus  written  as  they  stand  in 
the  ori^nal.  Partly  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  wood,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  agreement  between 
the  radical  consonants  of  the  name, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
gopher  wood  of  Scripture  was 
cypreM.  But  the  following  con- 
jectures hare  al»o  been  made: — (I) 
That  it  oignifies  the  woo<l  of  any 
tree  which  shoots  out  horix'»ntal 
branches,  as  the  fir,  the  cedur,  &^.  i 
(z)  thnt  it  signified  squared  lim- 
ber; (3)  pUned  or  smoothed  tim- 
ber; (4)  any  liieht  ea^-ily  floating 
wood  ;  (5)  any  ki'-d  of  wood  not 
easily  c  rrodiblfl  ;  (6)  wood  in  wltich 
pitch  is  contained  ;  (7)  wicker  or 
ba-ket  work,  like  the  ark  of  Moses, 
male  of  pli mt  materia  s;  (S)  reMit* 
ous  wood.  The  c^  press  is  a  conifer, 
a  n  e  nber  of  thnt  class  of  planta 
(exogenous)  whioh  comprises  the 
pine,  larch,  and  cedar,  fir,  juni- 
per, yew,  &c.  It  is  a  dark  erergreen 
of  sombre  aspect,  and  from  very 
early  times  was  used  as  an  emblem 
of  mourning ;  hence  Shakspere  sa^  s, 

•*  Poison  be  their  drink. 
Their  sweetest   shade  a  grove  of 
cypress  treea." 

The  coffins  in  which  Greek  heroes 
ard  Kgvptiaii  uiuminiei  were  de- 
poiiited  w.rtf  tnad-i  ol  u\  pr^M,  and 
Irom  this  crcu instance  a  kind  of 
DfOurDing  crape  was  calle<l  c^pr.ss 
lawn,      bpecimeus    of   tiiia    wood, 


which  are  known  to  be  thoasaadi 
of   years   old,  exist    in    mureams. 
The     doors     of     St.     Peter's    tt 
Rome,  made  of  this   wood,  lasted 
from     the     time    of    Constantiod 
the  Great  to  that  of  Eugene  lY^ 
upwards  of  1 100  years,  and  were 
perfec'ly  sound  when  they  were  r^ 
mored  to  give  place  to  the  present 
brtaen  ones.     The  wood,  which  is 
of  a  rediii<*:)  yellow,  ii*  hard,  compact, 
and  durable — the  ancients  believed 
it.     to    be    indestructible.       Hence 
Horace,   in   his   "Art  of  Poetry," 
aj  nbolixes  immortal  works  as  thoae 
'*  worthy    of    being    embalmed   in 
oedar  and    locked  up    in    cypress 
wood."     There  are  many  species  of 
this  tree.     In  the  cypress  swamps 
of  Delaware  specimens  have  been 
seen  120  feet  in  heigiit.     The  near- 
ness of  the  etymology,  the  fact  that 
it  is  scented  and  re«inoas,  and  the 
idea  of  its  being  indestructible,  aa 
well  as  of  its  funereal  aasociationa, 
when  all  combined  give  great  proba- 
bility to   the  idea   that   cypress  is 
meant.     Many  peraons  think  it  is 
the  terebinth  or  teil  tree,  which  if 
very   common   in   Paleittine    under 
the  name  of  the  turpei.tine  tree — 
such  a  tree  as  that  in  the  ahudow  of 
which  Abraham  sat.     It  is  a  strong 
hardy  kind  of  uak,  hut  it  seldom 
grows  above  forty   feet.       It  is  a 
resinous  tree,  but  it  has  few  associa- 
tion 9,  and  the^fure  we  do  not  think 
much  ^tre<s  can  be  laid  on  this  idea. 
I   am   incHned  to  thi -k,  upon  the 
whole,    that     probably    the    cone- 
bearing  trees  as  betug  ea!»ily  worked, 
were  allowed  to  be  emploxed;  they 
were  pitchy,  readily  squared,  dui^ 
able,  scented,  they  were  common  ni 
the  great  plams  of  tlie  East,  and 
they  conjoined  the  two  lesions  oC 
the  flood— the  funereal  doom  of  tha 
unrepentant,  and  the  inrieptructibla 
^alct%  of  th-»>e  who   were   witbisi 
who  trusteil  in  G.d.  —  K.  M.  A. 

905.  F.  H.  will  find  the  phrase  in 
Schiller*a  *«  Joan  of  Arc"— W.  F. 
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907.  Chap-hooks  are  small  hooks 
or  pamphlets  carried  about  for  sale 
bj  hawkers  or  chapmen.  The  greater 
part  of  thera  coiisi8t«>d  of  a  single 
sheet  done  upintot«rentj-four  pages. 
The  subjects  were  of  a  misoeUaneous 
nature, — lires  of  heroes,  martyrs, 
wonderful  personages,  stories  of 
gisnts,  ghosts,  hobgoblin9,  witches, 
ballads,  songs,  fortune-telling, 
weather  interpretations,  and  some- 
times theological  tracts,  &c.  Most 
of  them  have  a  rude  woodcut  on  the 
first  page,  and  not  unfrequentlj  the 
most  popular  ^-tories  were  those  of 
roguery  and  broad  humour.  In 
John  S.  Bobert«*8  prefuce  to  **The 
Legendary  Ballads  of  England  and 


Scotland  "  he  speaks  of  a  **  variety 
of  the  then  popular  chap-books; 
such  as  *Wi«e  Willy  and  Witty 
Eppie,'  *  Leper  the  Tailor,'  *  Simple 
Jock  Sandenian,'  '  Qeordie  Bu- 
chanan, tlie  King's  Fool,'  '*  &o, 
"  Noti  -es  of  Fiigitire  Tracts  and 
Chap-books,"  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  and 
"  Popular  English  Histories,"  by 
the  same  author,  forming  respec- 
tively Nos.  83  and  79  of  the  Percy 
Society  Publications,  contain  some 
interest  Ini^  particulars  about  those 
pedlars*  wnres.  They  are  now  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
bibliomaniacs.  In  our  boyish  days 
we  perused  many — perhaps  too 
many. — S.  N. 


Ifittrarg  Itol^s. 


Gborov  QjLWTtULV  is  engaged  on 
a  centenary  memoir  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  bom  15th  August,  1771. 

A.  C.  S«winbume,  author  of 
<*0ha8telard,'*  a  Queen  Mery  drama, 
is  now  employed  on  **  Both  well," 
on  whose  career  Aytoun  composed 
the  best  narrative  poem  since  the 
days  of  S<ott. 

**  A  History  of  the  Study  of  Al- 
gebra, **  by  Dr.  Gerhardt,  of  Berlin, 
has  been  published  m  Germany. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Brooke 
has  forwarded  to  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart 
the  entire  MSS.  of  the  poetry  of 
Fulke  0reTttl«\  Lord  Broke  (6  Vols, 
folio),  for  colleeti<m,  Sui,,  for  his 
domplete  edition  of  Lord  Brooke's 
woikd  in  "The  Fuller  Worthies* 
Library,"  of  which  thirteen  vols. 
have  been  i^siied,  the  two  latest 
beincr  the  first  l>alf  of  Brooke's 
Wiirks,    with    memorial    introduc- 

ti  TL 

"  Ttt  Momoriim  "  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German, 


"  The  Laws  of  Verse  "  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  exposition  by 
Professor  Sylvester. 

A  new  and  gr.'Mtly  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  J.  S.  Mill's  *' Political  Eoo* 
nomy  "  in  nearly  ready  tor  iseiue. 

W.  C.  Bryant's  translation  of  the 
Iliad  has  won  ttuch  golden  opinions 
ttiat,  m  his  77th  year,  he  has  com- 
menced a  ver-ion  of  the  Odtf^nen, 

Of  a  full  biography  of  Turgot^ 
the  French  economint,  by  John 
MoHey,  an  instalment  h(ts  appeared 
in  the  Fortnightly  Revieto ;  and  two- 
Lecture*  on  "Turgot,  his  life,  times, 
and  opinions,"  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Hodg- 
son, have  been  published. 

An  endeavour  is  making  to  secure. 
Isaac  Nekton's  observatory  to  be. 
prfsented  to  the  nation — like  Shak- 
spere's  birthplace:  the  sum  required 
wdl  nor  exct*ed  £-^50. 

The  Swfdenborgians,  English  and 
Anr.ericaTi,  have  raised  upMrard:*  of 
£3,000  towards  photo*liiliO;<raphing 
Swcdenborg's     mauusoripts,     pre- 
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•erved  in  the  library  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Stockholm. 

Dr.  Tufnel's  (tholo-Iitbographs  of 
the  M>S.  of  Swedenborg  hare 
•rrirecl  in  Newcastle 

Seyd  Ahmed  Khan  Bahadoor, 
C.S.I.,  has  iMued  "A  Series  of 
Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed ; 
he  has  already  distinguished  himself 
as  the  author  of  a  **  Mohammedan 
Commentary  on  the  Holy  Biblf." 

*•  Traditions  and  Heart  h!«ide 
Stories  of  West  Cornwall/*  by  Wm. 
Bettrell,  of  Pensance,  has  giii.ed  a 
good  success,  and  a  second  series  is 
in  prepnration. 

Uharles  G.  Lelland  is  preparing  a 
complete  edition  of  his  Gkirmano- 
Snghsh  Ballads,  including  amusing 
ones  on  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  Italy,  &c. 

Mr.  Ern^t  Sreiger,  of  New  York, 
offers  a  prise  of  800  dollars  for  the 
best  historical  e»say  on  "The  In- 
tellectual Life  of  the  Germans  of 
North  America,  and  its  Influence 
on  the  Politics  of  the  United  States.'* 

M.  K.  Littr^s  "French  Dic- 
tionary" is  now  so  nearly  ready 
that  the  puhlishers  can  "guarantee 
the  completion  '*  of  it. 

A  cheap  reissue  of  Froade't "  His- 
tory of  England  under  the  Tudors  *' 
it  in  progress. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wood,  one  of  the  chief 
medical  practitioners  in  Edinburgh, 
•  gentleman  who  takes  an  enlarged 
interest  in  educational  and  literary 
mattera,  his  in  the  press  a  version  of 
«*The  Satires  of  Horace.'* 

The  Meihodut  Treatury  is  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  body  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  a  looalisable  penny  maga^ 
sine  hat  been  arranged  by  the  Con- 
nexional  hook-room. 

The  late  Prof.  G.  L.  Craik,  who 
wat  himself  a  stnking  illustration  of 
his  theme,  wrote  an  admirable  work 
on  ''The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties,"  which  hat  been 
translated  into  Italian,  with  addi- 
tiont  by  the  translator,  Pietro  Bo- 


tondi.  Smiles*  "Self-Help**  bsi 
also  been  introduced  to  Italy  by 
G.  Strafforello,  and  has  reached  a 
fourth  edition. 

A  memoir  of  Richard  Trevithick, 
inventor  of  the  looomotire  and  high- 
pressure  engine,  i*  in  preparation 
hv  his  son;  and  the  controversy  of 
engineering,  which  will  probably  be 
evoked  by  the  biography  of  the  dis- 
tinguiehed  Comishman,  will  gain  a 
farther  cau*e  of  excitement  from  a 
work  on  '*  Early  British  Railways,** 
by  Mr.  John  Braithwaite. 

Fanny  Lewald't  '*  Letters  on 
Women"  are  to  b«  translated  into 
the  chief  European  languages  simul- 
taneously. 

In  the  "History  in  the  Popular 
Sonjjs  of  Sicily  **  Signor  8.  Marino 
has  found  a  capital  tield  of  research. 

A  critical  edition  of  "  Saronlal^ 
Ealidas**s  celebrated  Indian  dra«na, 
ii  nearly  readv,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Burckhardt,  of  Vienna. 

J.  F.  MacLellan,  whose  sinzul  ry 
able  works  on  Marriage  and  Poly- 
andry have  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion, hHs  in  the  press  a  book  oa 
"  The  Origin  of  the  Family." 

Thomas  Miller,  the  basket- maker, 
author  of  "  Gideon  GHles,"  &c.,  who 
has  not  for  a  long  time  produ'jed  any 
new  work,  is  now  about  to  issoe  in 
parts  a  new  novel,  to  be  entitled 
"The  New  Park  Road." 

Mrs.  Janet  Hamilton,  the  Scot- 
tish poetess,  is  about  to  republish 
her  entire  works  in  one  volume, 
entitled  "  Poems  and  Essays." 

Vrot  Seeley  it  eollectnig  hit 
**£staya  from  the  Serialt"  for  le* 
publication. 

Prof.  JowMft  *< Plato"  it  nov 
promised  sAori^. 

PluUrch't  "  IforvsiMS,"  in  5  Tok, 
with  a  Preface  by  R.  W.  iSmertoa, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Good- 
win, of  Harvard  College,  is  nearly 
ready.  It  is  based  on  the  English 
version  of  Shakfpere't  time  and 
that  of  Dryden't  age. 


^mji-nxbth    Pinbs. 


FRANCIS   BACON, 

JSaron  of  Vendam,  Vueount  8t,  Alban\  Lard  Ckaneellor  of  Bngland^ 

Lawyer^  Stateatnan,  Sehoiar^  JPoei^  and  InduoH9€  JPhUotopher. 

BT   C.   M.  IKGLXBT,   X.A.,  LL.D., 

Author  of  The  Bevival  ofFhilosophy  at  Cambridge^*  Sfo, 
{ConUnuedfirom  page  1*1 4t,) 

Sib  John  Hbbsohbl  tlitis  defines  prerogatiTe  instanoes : — 

**  Phenomena  selected  by  the  mTestigator  on  account  of  some  peculiarly 
fbraible  way  in  which  they  strike  the  reason,  and  impress  us  with  a  kind 
of  sense  of  causation,  or  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  generalisation." — Dinowrw^^. 
1885,  p.  182. 

Baeon  diaousses  these  under  ihe  classes  of  solitary^  migratory,, 
glaring^  clandeHine,  constitutive,  crucial,  and  many  other  heads. 

The  oollections.  of  nrerogative  instances  being  thus  made  up  in 
tables,  the  business  which  devolves  on  the  philosopher  is  to  con- 
struct from  them  four  kinds  of  tables.  1.  Tables  in  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  given  nature  is  shown.  2.  Tables  in  which  the  given 
nature  is  not  presented  at  all.  3.  Tables  in  which  the  instances 
presenting  the  given  nature  are  graduated,  according  to  the  degree 
m  which  that  nature  appears.    4.  Tables  of  rejections  of  instances. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  Bacon  allows  the  philosopher  to 
frame  a  hypothesis,  which,  for  purposes  of  verification,  he  has  to 
treat  as  if  it  were  an  ascertained  axiom.  This  hypothesis  is  the 
first  vindemiation,  or  first  vintage.  The  Athencsum  review,  writing 
in  depreciation  of  Bacon's  method,  says  : — 

''Wrong  hypotheses  rightly  worked  from  have  produced  more  useful 
rssolta  thim  unguided  obserration.  But  this  is  not  the  Baconian  plan." — 
AikefUBum,  September  18th,  1858. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  this  is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  Bacon,  who 
assigns  as  his  reason  for  allowing  the  use  of  nypothesis  as  a  basis 
of  deduction,  that  "truth  will  sooner  come  out  from  error  than 
firwn  contusion." — "  Nov,  Org.,*'  book  ii.,  aph.  20.  The  result  of 
Uus  verification,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  the  most  general  axiom,  will 
assuredly  enable  the  observers  and  experimenters  to  restrict  the 
field  of  their  research.     (See  "  Nov.  Org,,**  book  i.,  aph.  106.) 

I  have  given  Sir  John  Hersohers  definition  of  prerogative  in- 
stances ;  I  will  now  add  his  opinion  of  their  value, — 

1870.  B 
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**  It  hat  alw»7  appeared  to  ui,  we  moat  confeta,  that  the  hdp  which  the 
-iatiifinttinn  of  instanoea  under  the  different  titlea  of  prerogative  affords  to 
inductiona,  however  just  such  olaasification  may  be  in  itaelf,  ia  jet  moie 
apparent  than  real.  The  force  of  the  instance  must  be  felt  in  the  mind,  beliive 
it  can  be  referred  to  its  pkoe  in  the  STstens ;  and  before  it  can  be  etth« 
referred  or  appreciated,  it  mutt  be  known ;  and  when  it  is  appreciated,  we 
are  readj  enough  to  interweave  it  in  our  web  of  induction,  without  creatlj 
troubling  onrselree  with  inquiring  whence  it  deriyes  the  wetgnt  we 
acknowledge  it  to  hare  in  our  decisions.** — Di$eourse,  1885,  p.  18S. 

ThiB  opinion  comes  to  us  wiUi  the  highest  possible  siith<Hrify. 
Of  coarse  we  are  not  prepared  to  re^^srd  it  m  condosiye ;  indeed, 
the  utmost  care  mast  be  taken  to  Tiew  Bacon's  doctrine  in  ererj 
li^ht,  and  so  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to  it ;  for  we  must  bear  ia 
mind  that  the  doctrine  of  prerogatires  is  cardinal.  If  the  pro- 
prosed  classification  ia  meleii  aa  an  eeonomie  of  research,  the  ques- 
tion maj  be  asked  in  Tahi, "  what  other  means  are  proposed  by  Bacon 
as  a  nnnci^e  of  direction  for  the  oolleotor  of  instanoea  P  "  Jjet  us 
now  near  Whewell*s  opinion  on  the  matter,— 

**  S«oh  a  claseifioatioa  ia  asuidi  ol  the  same  nature  aa  i(  hsTing  to  ieaeh 
the  art  of  buikUng,  we  wwe  So  describe  toob  with  lefeewee  to  the  amovat 
and  place  of  the  work  which  they  muat  do,  instead  of  pointing  out  tfanr 
construction  and  use]: — as  if  we  were  to  inform  the  pupil  that  we  must 
hare  to^  for  lifting  a  stone  up,  tools  for  moving  it  sideways,  tools  for 
laying  it  square,  tools  for  eementiDg  it  ilrmly.  QvLck  an  eDomerataon  cf 
ends  would  convey  little  inatrootioa  aa  to  the  meana." — **  PkUo9opi§  qf 
Dimoter^;'  1860,  p.  140. 

This  metaphor  is  less  happy  than  Sir  John  Hersbhers,  for  the 
instance  it  a  woof  in  the  web  of  induction,  a  constituent  part  61 
the  entire  method ;  but  it  is  not  a  tool  for  accomplishing  the  work. 
Hie  real  tool  is  the  Organon,  and  its  constituent  parts  are  no  mors 
like  building- tools  than  are  the  stones  and  bricks  of  which  the 
house  is  built.  But  letting  the  metaphor  pass,  it  hardly  tells 
against  Bacon's  prerogatives.  For  if  a  large  chest  of  building  and 
other  tools  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  man  who  knew  nothi^ 
of  the  builder's  art,  the  bare  aescription  of  the  kind  of  woiS 
usually  done  by  the  requisite  tools  would  be  iome  guide  to  him  in 
his  attempt  to  select  them  from  the  omnium  gatherwm  of  the  tod- 
chest.  In  another  place  Whewell  attacks  Bacon's  "olaiaei  of 
instances"  from  another  point. 

"  But  we  may  remark  that  instances  classed  and  treated  as  Bacon  recom- 
mends in  those  parts  of  his  work,  could  hardly  lead  to  sdentifio  truth. 
His  processes  are  vitiated  by  his  proposing  to  himself  the  form  or  eamte  ci 
the  property  before  him,  as  the  object  of  his  inquiry ;  instead  of  being  con- 
tent to  obtain,  in  the  first  place,  the  law  of  pkenomema," — **  Nov,  Org, 
Senovatum*'  1858,  p.  225. 

And,  in  continuation  of  the  penultimate  extract,  he  iayfl,-^ 
<*  Moreover,  many  of  Bacon's  dassea  of  instances  are  vitiated  by  the 
assumption  that  the  *  form/  that  ia,  the  general  law  or  cause  of  the  pse* 
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party  wikich  is  Uie  flnbjeot  of  iiiTattigatiOQ,  ii  jbo  be  looked  for  direoUj  in 
the  instances ;  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  inquiry  concerning  heat,  it  » 
fandamental  error."— "  PA»Zo#opAy  of  Discovery,**  1860,  ^.  14L 

And  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  the  "  Inquiniio  in  Formam 
CaHdi,'*  Whewell  aays,— 

**  One  main  groond  of  Baeon's  iH-fortone  in  this  undertaking  appaan  lo 
be,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  an  important  maxim  of  indnotire  soienoe^  liuit 
we  mnst  first  obtain  the  fUMwurv  and  ascertain  the  lawt  of  phenomenal 
before  we  endeavonr  to  diseorer  their  causes." — **Pkiio0opkm  of  JHttmter^r 
1880,  p.  137. 

It  is  enrioofl  to  find  Whewell  correotingBacon  almost  in  hb  own. 
words.  Thus,  in  the  penultimate  extract  jBacon  ia  oharfred  with  the 
Tioe  of  lookincr  for  the  cause  directlj  in  the  instances.  Now  Baoon» 
IB  his  70th  aph.,  book  i.,  sa^rs, — "  For  no  one  sucoessfnlly  investi- 
gstes  the  nature  of  a  thing  in  the  thing  itself."  And  as  to  the  iMXt 
extract,  Whewell  might  have  been  welTassured  of  Bacon's  aeqnaini* 
snee  with  the  ''  important  maxim,"  for  in  his  98th  aph.,  book  i.,  he 
complains  of  the  natural  history  of  his  own  day,  for  that  **no* 
thing*  [was]  duly  inyestigated,  nothing  counted,  nothing  wmj^ied 
or  measurea.**  fiacon  may  indeed  hare  neglected  all  wis  In  his 
own  collections ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  tmit  his  "  ill-fortune**  in 
his  "Inquisiiioin  Formam  Cal%d%^  was  due  to  his  ignorance  of  the 


To  these  objections,  Whewell  adds  Bacon's  attempt  to  dispense 
with  priyate  sagacity.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  repir  that  Bacon 
doer  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  propose  to  supersede  all  use  of 
sagacity.  As  to  this,  see  the  JPrrfaoe  to  the  **  Instauratio  Magna^* 
and  the  *'  Novum  Orgcunum"  book  i.,  aph.  61  and  91 ;  and  bookii^ 
aph.  27.  So  far  from  this  bemg  the  case,  he  looks  to  sa^acit]^  for 
aid  in  the  investigation  of  "  physical  conformities  and  similarities," 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  formation  of  tentative  and 
proTisional  vintages,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  prerogative  in- 
stances. 

Xieslie  Ellis,  in  his  character  of  editor  of  Bacon's  Philosophical 
Works,  may  be  expected  to  rate  Bacon's  merits  as  an  inductive 
philosopher  at  their  highest,  jet  even  he  finds  himself  obliMi  to 
indicate  two  essential  defects  in  Bacon's  method.  The  ^ef  of 
these  must  receive  our  best  attention.  This,  without  directly  in* 
validating  the  doctrine  of  prerogatives,  does  in  efiect  establish  its 
utter  insufficiency.  The  ]>hv8ical  discoverer  is  supposed  to  be 
master  of  the  operations  which  precede  induction,  fie  nas,  we  will 
fiappose,  an  army  of  observers,  experimenters,  collectors,  marshals, 
and  recorders  under  him,  whom  he  directs  like  a  centurion,  and 
who  obey  him  with  the  promptitude  and  precision  of  Boman 
soldiers.  If  the  collections  could  but  be  adequatelv  inade,  Bacon's 
method,  in  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion,  ''  leads  to  certainty,  and  may  be 
employed  with  nearly  equal  success  by  all  men  who  are  equally 
diligent."    But  the  collections  cannot  be  adequately  made ;  for  not 
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only  if  the  prerogatire,  the  onlj  aid  to  colleetioa  Toaehsaled  by 
BacoD,  utterly  insufficient,  but  no  suck  aid  eon  be  given.  Hear  Mr. 
Sllit'i  oim  words  :— 

••We  mat,  perhapt,  be  permitted  to  belSere  that,  to  fur  at  relate*  to  the 
sabjeot  of  which  we  are  now  epeaking,  Bacon  never,  eren  in  idea,  completed 
Ihe  method  which  be  propoaed.  For  of  aU  parti  of  the  procees  of  scientific 
disoorery,  the  formation  of  eonceptions  is  the  one  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  the  most  difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules.  The  process  of  estahlisb- 
iag  asioms  Bacon  had  succeeded,  at  least  apparently,  in  reducing  to  the 
semblsnce  of  a  mechanical  operation ;  that  of  the  formaUon  of  concept 
tions  does  not  sdmit  of  any  sunilar  reduction.  Yet  these  two  prooMses 
are  in  Bscon's  svstem  of  cchordinate  importance.  All  commonly  received 
general  scientific  conceptions  Bacon  condemns  as  utterly  worthlees.  A 
eomjdete  change  is  therefore  required ;  yet  of  the  way  in  which  indudicii 
k  to  be  employed  in  order  to  produce  this  change  he  has  said  nothing. 
The  omission  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  kind  of  realism  which  ram 
throoch  Bacon's  system,  end  which  renders  it  practically  useless,  for 
thai  )n»  method  is  impracticable  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  if  we  reflect  not 
anir  that  it  never  has  produced  any  result,  but  also  that  the  process  by 
whu)h  sctentiftc  truths  hsTe  been  estabUshed,  cannot  be  so  presented  ss 
eren  to  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  it.  In  all  cases  this  process  in- 
▼olres  an  element  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  the  tables  of  comparttDce 
and  exclusion  j  namely,  the  application  to  the  facts  of  observation  of  s 
principle  of  arrangement,  an  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  discoverer 
antecedenUy  to  the  act  of  induction.**— Genera/  Frtfaoe  to  the  PhUotopkieal 
Works,  1857,  p.  88. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Spedding,  who  waa  partner 
with  the  late  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis  in  the  production  of  bis  admirable 
trade  edition  of  Bacon's  works.    He  says, — 

"  One  man  may  be  used  to  make  a  rough  and  general  collection,  what 
we  call  an  omnium  gcUkerum.  Another  must  be  emploved  to  reduce  the 
confused  mass  into  some  order  fit  for  reference.  A  third  to  clear  it  of 
superfluities  and  rubbish.  A  fourth  must  be  taught  to  classify  and  arrange 
what  remains.  And  here  I  cannot  but  think  that  Bacon's  arrangement  of 
instances  according  to  what  he  calls  their  prerogatives,  or  some  better 
arrangement  of  the  same  kind  which  experience  onght  to  suggest,  would  be 
found  to  be  of  great  value ;  especially  when  it  is  proposed  to  make,  through 
all  the  regions  of  nature,  separate  collections  of  this  kind,  such  as  may  com- 
bine into  one  general  collection." — Frefaae  to  the  Parasoeue  Worke^  toI.  i., 
1857,  p.  379. 

Mr.  Spedding  wrote  these  remarks  in  1847.  He  submitted  them 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  with  the  context,  which  certainly  should  be  read  with 
them,  though  space  fails  me  for  presenting  it  here.  ^  Mr.  Ellis's 
judgment  on  the  question  is  so  important  that  I  subjoin  it. 

^  **  That  it  is  impossible  to  sever  the  business  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion from  that  of  theorizing,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  nsh  to  affirm.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  severance  could  hardly  be  effected.  A  transcript 
of  nature,  if  I  may  so  express  myself— -that  is,  such  a  collection  of  observed 
phenomena  as  would  terve  as  the  basis  and  materials  of  a  system  of  natorsl 
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phOotoohy — ^wonld  be  like  nAtiure  itself  inflnite  in  extent  and  rariety.  No 
sooh  ooUeetion  eould  be  formed ;  and  were  it  formed,  general  laws  and 
prindplee  would  be  as  moch  hidden  in  a  mass  of  details  as  they  are  in  the 
world  of  phenomena.  The  marshalling  idea,  teaohing  the  philosopher 
what  obeerrations  he  Lb  to  make,  what  experiments  to  try,  seems  neoessarr 
in  order  to  delirer  him  from  this  difficiiltj.  Oan  we  eonoei?e  that  i«oh 
experiments  as  those  of  Faraday  eould  haTe  preceded  the  formation  of  any 
hypothesis?  Yon  allode,  I  think,  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
systematic  observation  with  reference  to  terrestrial  magnetism.  And 
beyond  all  donbt  the  dirision  of  labour  is  possible  and  necessary  in  many 
scientific  inqairies.  Bat  then  this  separating  of  the  obserrer  from  the 
theoriser  is  only  possible  (at  least  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  magnetism) 
when  the  latter  can  tell  his  *bajnias '  what  experiments  he  is  to  make,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  made.  As  a  matter  of  net,  the  memoirs  «f  Gauss, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  encouran^  systematic  obserration  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  contain  many  results  of  theory  dtrsctiy  bearing  on  obserratioo, 
e.y.  the  method  of  determining  the  absolute  measure  of  magnetism*'* — 
Ibid.,  p.  886. 

Mr.  Spedding  accepts  this  jadgment  "as  perfectly  soand  and 
just."  Bat  he  thinks  that,  without  aiming  at  the  completeness 
contemplated  bj  Bacon,  and  admitting  "that  the  collection  of 
natnral  history  conld  not  have  been  nsed  in  ike  way  Bacon  pro* 
po$ed  imlesB  it  were  more  complete  than  it  ever  could  hare  been 
made,"  yet  much  might  be  done  in  that  direction  which  has  been 
hitherto  unattempted. 

My  old  friend,  now,  alas !  no  more,  James  Walker,  C.  E.,  when 
a  Toung  man,  formed  one  of  a  deputation  to  wait  on  James  Watt. 
who,  sinking  under  bodily  infirmities,  was  then  living  in  retire- 
ment near  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  (I  think  in  Snrrey  Street), 
in  order  to  ascertain  his  opinion  on  the  projected  scheme  of  steam- 
locomotion.  The  veteran  engineer  shooK  his  grey  head  in  doubt  as 
to  its  practicability;  yet,  after  all,  s&id,  *'  I  think  it's  worth  a  trial." 
Mr.  Spedding  seems  to  be  more  confident  of  success  in  his  attempt  to 
realize,  to  some  extent,  the  project  of  Baoon,  than  James  Watt  was 
of  the  success  of  steam-locomotion.  For  myself,  I  must  confess  I 
think  Mr.  Spedding's  scheme  may  be  "  worth  a  trial,"  though  I  fear 
the  trial  would  be  yery  costly.  Three  sciences  have  alrcMY  been 
eondocted  in  the  manner  proposed ;  and,  as  to  two  of  them,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  Not  to  speak  now  of  Brahe,  or  of  Flamsteed 
and  his  stidfof  obserrers,  or  of  Gauss  and  his  staff  of  obseryers, 
let  us  consider  the  single  case  of  meteorology.  As  opinions  differ, 
let  us  hear  what  Herschel,  Whewell,  the  Aihenaum  reriewer,  and 
Mr.  Spedding  have  to  say  on  the  prospects  of  this  science.  My 
extracts  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.    Hersohel  shall  speak  first : — 

*^  Meteorology,  one  of  the  most  complicated  but  important  branches  of 
science,  is  at  the  same  time  one  in  which  any  person  who  will  attend  to 
plain  rules  and  bestow  the  necessary  degree  of  attention  may.  do  effectual 
serrioe."— Diseoarw,  1836,  p.  188.  ^d  by  V^OC 

**  Occasional  obserrations  apply  to  occasional  and  remarkable  pheno- 
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flieiUK  and  are  bj  no  means  to  be  n^gleeted :  bat  it  is  to  tbe  regular  OMtoor" 
<4ogioal  refieter,  steadily  and  penevennglj  kepi  throughout  the  whole  of 
9wery  TOjag^,  that  we  must  look  for  the  development  of  the  great  laws  of 
this  seieDce/*— "  Mammal  of  aeieniijic  Inqmry,**  p.  281. 

Mr.  Spedding,  who  qaoi«t  the  last  extnot»  with  its  oootexti 


**  Between  the  officers  of  her  Majestj's  nary  registering  the  readings  of 
their  instruments  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  the  man  of  scienoe  in 
hia  stndf  deducing  laws  of  meteorology  m>m  a  comparison  of  the  reeidfes, 
the  division  of  laiwur  is  surelj  as  complete  as  Bacon  would  hare  deaired." 
— /Vffoee  to  Paratceme  Works^  yoL  i.,  p.  889. 

Bat  hftye  their  laboort*  distinct  but  oo-operafeing»  been  as  fraitfnl 
m  B«eon  would  ha^e  expected,  or  are  thej  likely  to  be  so  P  Hare 
omf  tueh  laws  been  dedooed  P  On  this  let  us  hear  the  Aikmu&mm 
reriewer: — 

*^  There  is  an  attempt  at  induction  going  on,  which  has  yidded  litde  or 
no  £niit,  the  obserrations  made  in  meteorological  obeerratories.  This 
attempt  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  would  hare  caused  Baoon  to 
danee  lor  joy  j  for  he  lived  in  a  time  when  Chancellors  did  dance.  Boada, 
m%  M.  Biot,  is  covered  by  an  army  of  meteorographs,  with  generals,  high 
omoan,  subalterns,  an4  privates,  with  fixed  and  defined  duties  of  observa- 
tion. And  what  has  come  of  it  P  Nothing,  says  M.  Biot ;  and  nothing 
will  ever  come  of  it'*— ^/ibeiknim,  Sept.  18, 1858. 

Whewell  allows  the  record  to  have  a  certain  Talae,'bat  adds  ;— 

^  Observatioiis  of  the  weather,  made  and  recMded  for  many  yeara,  have 
not  led  to  any  general  trtiths  forming  a  soience  of  meteor(^)gy;  and, 
although  great  numerical  precision  has  been  given  to  such  obeervations  by 
means  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  instruments,  still  no  general 
laws  rMnilating  the  cycles  of  change  of  such  phenomena  have  yet  [t.  a.  up 
te  1858]  been  discovered."— <' ifoe.  Or$,  Betiovatum;'  1858,  p.  57. 

I  suppose  by  **  general  laws,"  &e.  Whewell  did  not  include  siiok 
a  fact  as  '*  the  diurnal  oscillations  of  the  barometer;"  for  he  kncnr 
of  it,  and  uses  it  as  an  illustration  of  **  the  method  of  means." — 
•*  JXcff.  Org.  Ben.,"  1858,  p.  214.  The  same  mif^  be  said  of  Oskr's 
law  of  **  the  rotation  of  the  wind,"  discovered  by  a  reduction  <^  the 
eotttinuous  record  of  his  anemometer ;  though  that  discorary  was 
made  since  Wiiewell's  lamented  deaUi. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  prospects  of  meteorology  are  not  Tery 
bright :  yet  I  think  we  may  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  than 
at  niesent  exists  by  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  obsc^vatios 
and  registration,  and  by  tl^  sabatitution  of  eoiUimMous  for  perioA 
obsemtion.  To  effect  thie,  without  the  cos%  use  of  photogruihy, 
Mr.  Alfred  King,  of  Liverpool,  has  ]^rfected  an  instrument  wnidi 
he  calls  the  Floating  Barograph,  which  self-registers,  by  means  of 
clockwork,  the  curve  of  atmospheric  pressure.  A  description  of 
this  most  ingenious  instrument,  with  illustrations,  is  giyen  in  the 
M^poH  qf  the  jLttronomer  to  the  Marine  CommiUee,  J&rtejf  Doeke 


md  JTai^Mfr  Board,  Deo.  1865.  Tim  iqikwaeat  itself  mty  be 
leen  at  work  ia  the  lirerpool  Obaerratory. 

In  tlie  ▼arious  eritioal  remarki  on  Bacon's  Bystem  wLioh  I  liare 
brooght  together  in  this  paper,  there  ia  but  little  agreement.  One 
migbt  be  diaposed  to  ai^ue  from  this  that  tiie  critica  have  not  all 
understood  taeir  author.  If  I  miaht  hasard  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  I  shovdd  aaj  that  Sir  John  H^reohel  and  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis 
axe  the  only  two  dear-beaded  and  nndersttnding  critics  anong 
them.  Of  the  rest,  the  Atkefueum  reviewer  is  the  most  flippant; 
and  his  remarks  are  tinned  with  the  ffenniae  G^erman  spleen.  Still 
tbat  writer,  as  well  as  Sir  J.  Hersebel  and  Wkewell,  has  the  merit 
of  insisting  on  the  immense  debt  nnder  which  inductile  science  lies 
to  mathematics.  Hypothesis,  suggested  by  facts,  made  the  basis  of 
mathematical  analysis,  whose  outcome  has  to  be  tested,  and,  if  poa- 
iible,  Terified  or  fakified  by  express  experiment,  has  been  the  most 
froidful  source  of  inductiTe  science.  But  while  it  is  fair  enough  to 
hold  up  this  method  as  distinguishable  from  Bacon's,  it  is  not 
eorreot  to  assert  that  Bacon's  method  is  that  of  modem  mete(Nrolo« 
gists.  So  far  from  Bacon  dancing  for  j6y  at  being  made  aware  of 
a  network  of  meteorological  observatories  over  Europe  and  America, 
with  their  legions  of  observers  uid  their  voluminous  reeords,  I 
make  no  douot  that  he  would  have  frowned  upon,  if  he  could  not 
have  frowned  down,  the  whole  proceediog  as  blind  and  objectless. 
For  two  or  three  narrow-minded  men  to  be  pottering  over  and 
pondering  the  same  kind  of  observation  of  the  same  kind  of  fact 
exdted  his  ridicule  and  soom.  That  whcde  armies  of  intelligent 
bemps  should  be  engaged  on  this  sortof  work,  at  an  enormous  oost» 
would  assuredly  have  liled  him  with  despair. 

The  almost  vmiform  failure  of  meteorological  enterprise  is  not,  I 
wsmeekmkd,  fast  to  seek.  Compare  this  em&yonic  science  with  the 
lidal  theory,  which  has  made  but  little  more  way.  Determine, 
which  it  is  easy  to  do,  why  that  theory  has  been  so  unfruitful,  and 
you  have  the  of^osite  reason  for  the  meteorological  failure. 

**  III  all  other  departments  of  astronomy,  at,  for  instance,  in  the  oases  of 
the  moon  and  the  planets,  the  leading  features  of  the  phenomena  had  been 
made  oat  empirically  before  the  theorj  ezptained  them.  The  oottne 
wfaidi  analogy  woold  hare  recommended  for  the  oultivation  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  tides  would  haTe  been  to  asoertain  hj  an  analysis  of  long  series 
of  obeerTations  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  time  of  transit,  parallax,  and 
decKnation  of  the  moon,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  laws  of  phenomena ;  and 
then  to  proceed  to  inrestigate  the  laws  of  causation." — '*  RUtory  of  ih$ 
IndmcUoe  Seimtcei^*'  1857,  toL  ii.,  p.  191. 

Ckmversely,  the  failure  of  meteorology  has  been  due  to  the  fhot 
that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  mathematical  theory ;  there  have 
been  obsenrations,  and  nothing  else.  In  truth,  the  theories  of 
the  dynamics  of  fluids,  of  electricity,  and  of  heat  (not  to  mention 
othan)  are  in  their  influu^.  When  they  advance,  meteorology  will 
ikot  long  remain  an  all  but  basnn  record. 
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BftooQ*!  mathenutieal  mttainmeDtt  w«re  unqneftioiiabl^  ffmaH; 
and,  to  judge  by  the  Bliffht  and  almott  slighting  manner  m  whidt 
he  occasionallj  tpeakt  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  oj  their  oconpying 
no  conspiouons  place  in  his  method,  we  must  conolnde  that  he  was 
far  from  anticipating  the  dominant  power  whieh  thej  now  exmreise 
on  the  coQite  of  indacti^e  science.  To  speak  plainly,  Baooa,  like 
G^the,  was  not  only  non-mathematical,  but  was  somewhat  jealous 
of  mathematicians.  The  likeness  holds,  too,  in  many  other  res]>eets. 
Just  as  Bacon  wished  to  emancipate  astronomy  from  the  dcmunioB 
of  mathematics  (**N(n>,  Org,"  book  L,  aph.  96),  so  did  Gk>ethe  endea- 
Tour,  at  great  cost  of  experiment  and  theory,  to  accomplish  a  like 
emancipation  for  optics. 

Both  had  an  innate  contempt  for  theology  and  priestcraft;  both 
were  courtiers,  and  did  homage  to  rank ;  and  boUi  were  selBsh. 
Great  differences  there  were,  undoabtedly:  for  though  Bacon's 
system  is  perraded  by  a  strong  realistic  learen,  yet  he  was  emi« 
nently  the  nhilosopher,  as  Gk>ethe  was  the  poet.  Even  here,  howerer, 
there  was  likeness ;  for,  while  both  mistrusted  the  ideal,  both,  in 
fact,  derired  their  excellences  from  the  ideal.  If  we  look  carefully 
into  the  matter,  it  is  not  on  the  prescribed  method  of  Bacon 
that  his  fame  was  built.  It  was  tne  power  of  divination  in  the 
man  which  made  him  great  and  inflaential.  Let  us  see  how  the 
matter  stands  in  respect  to  his  famous  jadgment  on  the  form  of 
heat.  Concerning  this,  Professor  Tyndall's  eridence  is  important : 
for  he  it  is  who  has  wrought  with  such  remarkable  success  in  pev^ 
fecting  the  theory  of  "  Heat  considered  as  a  mode  of  motion;"  and 
this  great  authonty,  in  the  first  of  his  course  of  lectures  so  named, 
gires  the  credit  of  this  magnificent  discorery  to  Bacon.  It  derogates 
no  whit  from  his  credit  that  he  had  been,  in  some  degree,  antieipated. 
Bacon,  it  appears,  was  rery  near  disooreriog  the  law  of  the  oorrelatien 
of  the  physical  forces.  In  the  "  NoTum  Organum,"  book  ii.,  aph.  4, 
he  lays  down  with  minute  accuracy  the  relation  of  the  form-nature 
(as  the  special  configuration  and  motion  of  molecules)  to  the  sensiUe 
nature  (as  heat,  colour,  sound,  &c.).  But,  perhaps  by  the  accident 
of  his  scholastic  training,  he  places  the  form  only  in  the  relation  of 
cause,  and  the  sensible  quality  only  in  the  relation  of  effect.  Still 
his  use  of  the  word  "  couTcrtible  is  eminently  suggestive  of  the 
actual  correlation.    He  writes : — 

*'  For  a  true  and  perfect  rule  of  operation,  then,  the  direction  will  be 
ih<U  U  he  certain,  free^  and  diepoting  wr  leading  to  action.  And  this  is 
the  same  thing  with  the  discoverj  of  the  true  form.  For  the  form  of  a 
nature  is  such  that,  given  the  form,  the  nature  infallibly  follows.  There- 
fore it  is  always  present  when  the  nature  is  present,  and  universally  implies 
it,  and  is  constantly  inherent  in  it.  Again :  the  form  is  such,  that,  if  it  be 
taken  away,  the  nature  infSdlibly  vanishes.  Therefore  it  is  always  absent 
when  the  nature  is  absent,  and  implies  its  absence  and  inheres  in  nothing 
else.  Lastly,  the  true  fbnn  is  such  that  it  deduces  the  given  nature  from 
some  source  of  being  whieh  is  inherent  in  more  natures,  and  whieh  is 
better  known  in  the  natural  order  of  things  than  the  form  itself.     For  a 


troBAiid  ptrflBoi  adorn  of  knowkdgo,  then,  the  direotioa  and  in«oept  will 
be^  ikmt  anoiker  naimre  he  duoovered  whidk  i$  eonvrtihU  with  the  $i9mk 
maimre,  amdjfei  ii  a  UmitaUim  of  a  more  ^enertU  mahure^  as  of  a  true  amd 
realpenue,** 

His  fkyoorite  exampleg  are  latent  motion  and  latent  eonfiaurth 
Hon :  as  in  the  "  Noynm  Organnm,"  book  ii.,  aph.  1,  and  '*  Valeriiifl 
Termmos/'  book  ii.,  chap.  1.  Taking  Baoon*8  ybrm  as  a  departure 
from  the  term  of  the  schoolmen,  i,  e.  as  the  scholastic  form  with  a 
lealictic  element,  we  may  readily  perceire  that  Id  Bacon's  works  it  is 
our  idea  qfa  epeeicUly  conditioned  primary  quality.  Bacon's  experi- 
ments soon  taught  him  that  latent  motion  of  some  sort  was  the  torm 
oi  heat,  and  latent  configuration  the  form  of  colour;  and,  armed 
with  these  most  sagacious  dirinations,  his  business  was  to  deter- 
mine how,  bj  his  own  method  of  philosophizing,  these  axioms  could 
be  evolved  from  experiment.  Lixe  Br.  Whewell,  I  accept  the  new 
ofMr.  Ellis:— 

**  K  it  were  affirmed  that  Bacon,  after  hsviDg  had  a  glimpie  of  the  troth 
■iiggeeted  by  fome  obTioas  phenomena,  had  then  recourse,  as  he  himself 
expreaees  it,  to  certain  *  differentiae  inanes*  in  order  to  sare  the  pheno- 
mena, I  think  it  wocdd  be  hard  to  dispute  the  troth  of  the  oensmre.** — 
Footnote  to  N,  O.,  book  ii.,  aph.  20. 

In  any  view  of  the  method  of  Bacon,  it  must  be  allowed  that  hit 
attempt  to  exhibit  ihe  operation  of  that  method  in  the  ioductive 
determination  of  the  form  of  heat  is  a  miserable  failure.  If 
Mr.  Ellis's  statement  is  correct,  *'  that  the  process  by  which  8oien« 
tifie  truths  hare  been  eatablished  cannot  be  so  presented  as  eren  td 
appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  Bacon's  method,  it  is  not  unreason* 
aoM  to  suppose  that  its  inyentor  would  have  found  it  as  little 
aDSwrnraUe  to  his  expectations  as  it  has  proved  to  be  conformable 
to  any  actual  process  of  discovery.  Bat  granting  that,  it  by  no 
maaoa  follows  mat  Bacon,  in  his  attempt  to  apply  it,  even  to  a  fore- 
gone insight,  would  have  been  reduced  to  tne  miserable  shift  of 
hoUitmnf  it  up  by  such  trifling  and  absurd  *'  instances  "  as  he  has 
pressed  mto  its  service.  In  fact,  a  greater  contrast  cannot  be 
found  or  concei? ed  than  that  between  the  masterly  grasp,  as  well 
aa  eloquence,  displayed  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  No^um  Organum," 
and  the  imbecile  and  worse  than  childish  trifling  which  pervadea 
the  whole  of  the  Inquisitio  in  Formam  Calidi  of  tne  second  book. 

Such  is  the  general  result  of  modem  English  criticism  on  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  It  is,  in  all  conscience,  sufficiently  luiverse 
to  the  actual  clami  of  its  author,  without  reinforcing  it  with  the 
unfair  and  spiteful  attacks  of  German  critics :  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
dance  at  these  before  our  survejr  is  at  all  complete.  We  will  take 
Brofetsor  Lasson  and  Baron  Liebig,  the  invidious  champions  or 
rather  ringleaders  in  the  anti-Bacon  revolt,  as  a  sample  of  the  band 
to  whieh  they  belong.  Liebig,  indeed,  has  been  exceedingly  well 
answered  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Eodwell  in  the  Beader  for  June  2nd  and 
9th,  J  866 ;  and  a  writer  in  Fraeer'e  Magazine  for  December,  1866, 
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■ad  AprU,  1M7.  Im»  attempted  to  dlt^am  tha  ime  taak»  b«ki^ 
far  lets  ability,  and,  I  resret  to  eaj ,  with  no  maaner  of  fwiraew. 
He  has  foni^ht  Liebic  with  hii  own  weapons ;  and  the  reenlt  ii,  t» 
•ar  the  least,  ansatitfaotory.  Of  Professor  Lasson,  one  of  the  moat 
eaUbrated  men  in  Eorope,  this  writer  is  so  bold  as  to  bmj  that  *'Us 
name  is  nnforionately  unknown  in  this  coontry."    It  is,  indeed, 

Eisible  that  the  writer  had  nerer  heard  of  him ;  thongh  "  not  to 
ow  kim  argues  himself  unknown."  In  this  matter  at  least  I 
beff  to  assure  Professor  Lasson,  if  he  should  happen  to  encounter 
ana  be  so  good  as  to  read  this  article,  that  the  paper  "  Was  Lord 
Bacon  an  fiipostorP"  is  no  representative  of  the  Imowledge  whidi 
Knglishmen  hare  of  illustrious  foreigners. 

In  the  first  place,  both  Lasson  and  liebif  fall  into  a  number  of 
poaitiye  mistakes  concerning  Bacon's  philosophj;  and«  unfor- 
tonately,  all  their  mistakes  are  to  Bacon's  prejudice.  I  am  not 
disposed,  for  my  part,  to  rate  Bacon's  moral  character  very  higk.  He 
was  unsympathetic,  unamiable,  unscrupulous,  and  sensual ;  a  lover 
of  power  and  rank,  a  hater  of  women.  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  befiere 
that,  in  the  single  scope  of  physical  discoYcry,  Bacon  was  a  lovsr 
of  truth,  and  an  inyestigator  for  truth's  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
utility.  Small  blame  to  him  if  he  did  combine  both  motives  in  dQ 
he  attempted  to  do  and  all  he  accomplished.  Small  blame  to  him 
if,  when  advancing  under  the  spur  of  "  the  eternal  love  of  truth«" 
ke  fb«nd  his  energies  provoked  and  his  industry  sust^ned  by  tha 
lefleetion  that  "  man  is  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards  $" 
thai  the  very  elements  are,  as  in  Blake's  masterlv  sketches 
arraigned  agsmst  him ;  and  that  the  **  tyrants,  giants,  and  monsteia" 
cf  the  world,  man's  miseries  and  necessities"  ("Valerius  Ter* 
BiBUs,"  book  ii.,  chap.  11)  are  so  often  triumphant  over  tha  oaJij 
defenceless  and  reasonable  creature  in  it  In  that  direetioa  tha 
trutiKseeker  had  a  touch — only  a  touch  I  own— of  that  kindly 
sympathy  which  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Just  to  show  the  sort  of  error  into  which  these  Germana  kwra 
fallen,  I  will  take  an  example  from  each«  and  place,  side  by  aide 
with  tha  extract,  the  words  of  Bacon  himseu.  First:  laasnn 
wxitea: — 

**  T§  Bmeon^  perctpdom  of  Mm0  amd  wmtmory  of  nsfieitmi:  tha  tMkef 
rtaioo  begins  only  when  the  experiment  is  peifbrmad."— >**  Amo  asa 
VtruUm.**    1860. 

**  Those  who  have  handled  tdencet  have  been  ather  men  of  experiment 
or  men  of  dogmas.  The  men  of  experiment  are  like  the  ant;  thqf 
only  edleot  aiui  nee :  the  reaaeoen  reMmble  spiders,  who  make  cobwebs 
out  of  their  own  t abetanoe.  But  the  bee  takee  a  middle  course  $  it  gathefs 
its  material  from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  of  the  field,  but  traiufbnns 
and  digests  it  by  a  power  of  ite  own.  Not  unlike  this  is  the  true  bnsineM 
•f  philosophy  $  for  it  neither  relies  solely  or  diiefly  on  the  power  of  the 
mind,  nor  does  it  take  the  matter  which  it  gatliers  from  nataral  Instofy 
and  medianical  experiments,  and  lay  it  wp  m  th^  msmorf  m»  itJimitUi 
but  lays  it  up  in  the  nnderstanding  altered  and  ^dtige^ke^**— **  ifeeasi 
Orffommm/*  book  i.,  aph.  96.  Dig  zed  by  V^'DOglC 
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Secondly,  let  xlb  hear  Liebig ; — 

**  In  all  his  inTestigations  Bacon  seta  great  ralae  on  ezperimento.  Of 
their  meaning,  howerer,  he  kaowa  nothing.  .  .  .  But  in  science  all 
inreatigation  is  dedaotive,  or  d  priori.'^ — Second  article  in  Frcuer**  Mag* 

''Bot  n^  ooorte  and  method,  as  I  hsfe  often  clearly  stated  and  would 
wish  to  state  again,  is  this, — ^not  to  extract  works  from  works  or  experi- 
Inenta  firom  expenments  (as  an  empiric),  Jmi  from  works  and  •xperimenU 
io  extract  causes  and  axioms  s  and  again^from  these  eamses  and  axioms^  ' 
new  works  and  experiments^  as  a  legitimate  interpreter  of  nature." — 
**Fov.  Org,;*  book  i,  aph.  117. 

What  is  this  but  the  method  of  yerification  by  deduction,  which 
is  deaieid  to  Bacon  alike  by  Baron  Liebig  and  by  the  writer  of  the 
Miyiew  in  the  Athtmeum,    It  is  in  this  same  aphorism  that  Bacon 

Sints  oot  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  collection  of  natural  history 
la  8flvm  Sglvartm)  "  to  serye  the  purposes  of  a  legitimate  inter* 
pretation:"  yet  a  great  part  of  Liebig's  censure  is  devoted  to 
exteaets  from  this  yery  work,  which  he  (juietly  assumes  to  haye 
been  destined  to  occupy  the  place  of  book  ii.  in  the  ''  Noyum  Orga- 
niltt,"  and  to  haye  been  intended  to  serye  the  yery  end  for  which,  as 
we  haye  aeen^  Bacon  says  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  I  can  hardly 
think  the  Baron  had  read  the  117th  aphorism ;  and  if  he  ignored  tha^ 
other  aphorisms  may  haye  shared  the  same  fate.  Such  mistakes  as 
these  are  fundamental,  and  are  only  acceptable  to  a  reviewer  on 
the  ground  that  a  critique  which  is  infested  with  them  can  hardly 
be  worth  detailed  review.  But  Baron  Liebig's  articles  are  rendered 
worthless  by  another  fault,  yi2.,  personal  invective.  Bacon,  accord- 
mg  to  this  would-be  censor,  "shows  like  a  quack  doctor;"  in 
whose  yoeabulary  "  the  w(xtd  truth,  as  we  understand  it,  which  is 
the  sole  aim  of  science,  is  not  to  be  found ; "  whose  "  experiment  to 
dieat  the  world  has  succeeded;"  who  "approached  nature  with  a 
lie  ia  his  mouth;"  and  whose  intellect  "had  only  receptiyity  for 
the  false,  no  feeling  for  the  true ;"  and  so  forth.  When  we  find 
the  Baron  indulging  in  this  reckless  slander  of  a  man  who  has  been 
three  centuries  in  ms  grave,  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  he 
attacked  Bae<m  with  a  sinister  motiye,  and  intended  to  wound 
others  through  his  sides.  If  this  production  has  been  receiyed  ia 
Germany  with  respect,  we  are  satisfied  that  time  will  reverse  the 
iudgment ;  and  if  Bacon's  couniarymen  have  giyen  the  Baron  a  fair 
hearing,  he  must  none  the  less  expect  that  his  discouroe  will  be 
speedily  consigned  to  that  oblivion  which  such  a  combination  of 
perversity  and  malignity  deserves. 
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It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  calonlate  the  amount  of  ma- 
oLief  which  has  been  occasiooed  to  communities  and  to  indiyidnals, 
not  b^  the  positive  rejection  of  a  duty,  but  by  the  nndne  and  in- 
definite postponement  of  it.  Not  only  is  the  performance  thereof 
greatly  impeded  by  a  variety  of  obstacles  which  hare  grown  up 
from  year  to  year  upon  the  motionless  form  of  what  had  at  first 
rigour  and  promise  of  action ;  more  than  that,  it  oomes  at  last  to  be 
a  matter  of  discussion  whether  the  once  clearly  conceired  duty  be 
actually  incumbent  upon  any  man  or  assembly  of  men. 

I  apprehend  that  a  notable  instance  of  this  sort  is  fumished  by 
the  position  at  present  occupied  bjr  our  Authorized  Version  of  tiie 
Scriptures*  maae  under  the  auspiees  of  James  I.,  well*nigh  260 
years  since.  The  proposition  that  it  should  be  revised  or  amended, 
or  that  a  translation  ae  novo  should  be  undertaken,  in  order  that 
we  migbthaye^in  modem  English,  the  nearest  approach  possible  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  as  settled  by  the  most 
approved  modern  criticism,  can  neither  be  considered  as  outrageous 
or  utterly  impracticable.  It  is  this  very  long  and  unfortonaie 
interval  which  has  seemed  to  so  many  a  chasm  which  can  never  be 
bridged  over,  and  which  leads  them  to  attempt  to  defend  positive 
errors,  and  ignore  most  obvious  facts.  Now  that  the  Auuioriaed 
Version,  from  the  force  of  custom  and  usage,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  a  multitude  unlearned  in  or  indmerent  to  the  results  of 
criticism,  almost  as  if  it  were  indeed  inspired,  who.  it  is  asked, 
would  venture  upon  so  hazardous  an  experiment  as  the  unsettling 
of  the  confidence  they  place  in  it,  and  attempt  to  produce  a  version 
which  may,  after  all  tne  pains  bestowed  upon  it,  prove  to  be  inferior 
to  the  present,  or  open  up  the  way  for  a  host  of  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted religions  controversies  P  What  can  be  more  dangerous  and 
delusive  than  such  a  line  of  attempted  argument?  To  let  in  the 
light  of  truth  in  every  direction  where  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so 
is  a  plain  and  most  obvious  duty ;  nor  ought  we  to  spare  the  most 
venerable,  or,  as  we  think,  the  most  triviiJ  error,  in  a  case  where  it 
affects  the  right  understanding  of  the  inspired  volume.  And  it  is 
a  matter  which  occasions  much  regret  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  thought  carefully  upon  this  subject,  that  so  much  opposition 
to  the  movement  for  the  amendment  of  the  Authorized  Version  has 
M>me  from  the  clergy  of  different  denominations.  We  expect  to 
find  amongst  them  a  decided  majority  opposed  to  those  changes. 
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refigious  or  political,  whioli  appear  to  be  reyolutionary  in  their  eiri- 
racter ;  yet,  in  this  instance,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  ministry 
of  the  word  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  measnre  likely  to 
promote  the  stady  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  rarious  ways  to  ft[oili- 
tate  their  labours.  One  of  these  at  once  suggests  itself;  we  are  all 
aware  that  in  their  nulpit  ministrations  those  of  our  clergy  whose 
hearts  are  ihoroughlj  devoted  to  their  work  have  to  expend  a  cet* 
tain  portion  of  the  tmie  in  elucidations  and  explanations  necessi- 
tated  by  dirers  defects  and  mistakes  in  oor  English  Bible  as  now 
extant.  Gi?en  a  revised  version,  which  has  had  bestowed  upon  it 
that  accurate  attention  from  a  number  of  competent  scholars  and 
critics,  which  must  inevitably  result  in  the  production  of  a  work 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  day  when  progress  in  science  and 
literature  will  not  admit  of  the  existence  of  errors  and  mistakes 
which  are  remediable,— this  given,  and  in  many  things  the  hands  of 
those  employed  in  teaching  and  preaching  the  truth  would  be 
strengthened.  Misapprehensions  they  have  now  to  correct  would 
no  longer  exist ;  their  hearers  would  come  with  minds  better  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  human  exposition  of  doctrines  and 
facts,  when  the  divine  basis  on  which  it  rests  is  clearly  apprehended ; 
and  time,  that  has  often  at  present  to  be  occupied  in  preliminaries, 
oonld  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  special  purpose  of^the  speaker. 
There  is  little  force  in  the  difficulty  so  ^avely  propounded  by  some 
(and  amongst  others  the  writer  of  Negative  Article  1,  p.  198),  which, 
if  it  had  any  real  potency,  must  be  acknowledged  to  nave  a  special 
bearing  upon  the  clergy;  viz.,  that  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures 
would  unsettle  and  derange  all  our  theological  literature.  HowP 
The  issue  of  a  new  version  by  authority  marks  an  epoch;  and  from 
that  date  it  would  be  the  ousiness  of  every  author  in  quoting 
Scripture  to  use  that,  or  if  not,  to  state  from  what  version  he  was 
quotmg.  All  books  or  other  literature  which  had  appeared  prior 
to  this,  and  subsequent  to  the  year  1611,  it  would  be  at  once  seen, 
must  have  extracted  the  quotations  giyen  or  discussed  in  any  way 
£rom  what  we  call  King  James's  &ble,  unless  the  contrary  was 
expressed.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  this  than  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  those  who  wrote  between  1568  and  1611  made  use  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Bishop's  Bible.  But  we  have  a  better  opinion 
of  our  clergy  than  to  suppose  they  would  shrink  from  a  slight,  a 
very  slight  additional  amount  of  mental  exertion,  when  the  cause  of 
it  would  be  a  change  likely  to  confer  a  great  boon  upon  their  eon- 
gre^tions.  And  as  those  individuals  amongst  the  clergy  ac- 
quamted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  (as  all  should  be), 
must  be  fully  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  version  in 
certain  particulars,  from  the  nature  of  their  studies,  which  brings 
them  more  frequently  than  others  into  contact  with  Scripture,  let 
us  hope  that  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of  supporting  rather  than 
retaraing  any  judicious  and  broadly  based  scheme  which  has  in 
view  the  preparation  and  the  circulation  of  a  faithful  and  well- 
oofiBidered  revision  of  our  English  Bible.    For  it  is  impossible  to 
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o0ac«iTe  that  any  advantage  can  accrue  from  the  yet  farther  poit: 
poDiement  of  the  Battlement  of  a  question  which  haa  already  too 
Kmg  acitated  the  public  mind.  Will  the  deferring  of  it  for  fifty 
rears  longer  facihtate  the  introduction  of  an  amended  yenionf 
Kot  at  all.  This  might  have  been  said  if  the  public  mind  had  not 
been  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  if  various  efforts  had  not  been  made, 
by  persona  of  greater  or  less  repute,  to  bring  into  use  amended  or 
new  Tersions,  too  often  designed  to  further  some  particular  view  of 
the  translator,  or  at  best  omy  showiuff  that  degree  of  merit  which 
was  to  be  expected  firom  the  isolated  mbours  of  one,  or  at  any  rate 
of  but  a  few  men.  What  is  r^uired  is  the  immediate  preparation 
of  such  an  amended  English  Biole  as  will  be  acknowledged  at  once 
to  be  superior  to  all  the  mdiyidual  attempts  at  the  improvement  of 
the  Autnorixed  Version  which  have  of  lato  appeared ;  and  thus 
settle  the  question  satisfactorily  for  a  oonsklerabie  number  of  years ; 
as  it  IS  not  very  probable  now  that  any  speedy  alteration  will  occur 
in  the  English  language ;  for  it,  thougn  increased  by  the  recent 
introduction  of  a  certain  number  of  words,  mostly  scientific,  shows^ 
on  the  whole,  less  tendency  to  change  than  it  did  m  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Such  alible  would  be  a  valuable  heri- 
tage for  the  Britons  of  our  day  to  leave  to  their  descendants ;  to 
mrove,  perhaps,  yet  more  fruitful  in  its  infiuence  for  good  than  was 
we  version  to  which  we  undoubtedly  owe  (under  Grod)  the  vigour 
of  Puritanism,  as  manifested  in  the  great  struggles  for  relispous 
and  political  freedom  during  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  We  do  smoerely  believe  that  a  considerable 
revival  of  religion  would  ensue,  were  such  a  revised  version  of  the 
Bible  as  we  have  referred  to,  set  afloat  in  our  land,  and  in  other 
countries  where  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  wholly  or  partially  used* 
There  is  nothing  improbi^le  in  this.  The  Spirit  of  Uod  works  by 
a  variety  of  agencies,  and  next  to  the  oral  declaration  of  divine 
truths,  the  readiug  of  Scripture  is  most  instrumental  amongst 
these  in  exerting  enects  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 
The  issue  of  what  many  would  regard  as  a  new  Bible  (though  not 
so  in  fact)  would  lesd  to  an  extensive,  careful,  and  comparatively 
critical  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  old  doctrines  and 
facts  when  reset,  and  freed  from  whatever  tarnish  mav  have  ob- 
scured them  partially  through  the  lapse  of  time,  shall  shine  out 
anew,  and  display  their  perennial  lustre,  until  it  mav  be  that  day 
arrives  when  the  predicted  difiusion  of  gospel  principles  throughout 
the  earth  shall  be  realised,  and  the  good  shall  predominate  over  the 
evil. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  to  any  one  desirous  of  judging 
impartially  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  only  by  a  Boyal  Con  mission 
that  this  work  could  be  executed  satisfactorily,  or  when  completed 
obtain  that  measure  of  general  respect  which  it  would  undoubtedly 
deserve.  It  is  a  national  object  we  have  iu  view,  and  by  the 
Government  acting  for  the  people  it  shoxdd  be  carried  out  in  a  way 
becoming  a  great  Christian  nation.    There  is  no  justification  for 
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Mf  Mfimfi  to  ^icptft  from  what  is,  «k  any  rate  here,  a  time^hoii* 
owed  praedee^    Probablj  there  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  it  i| 
tUi  tc«j  einmmstaDoe,  namely,  that  to  GoverameBt  the  peopla 
htif  looked  ezpeetantljr,  whieh  has  caosed  so  long-continued  • 
delay.    Busy  in  a  rvnety  of  matters,  deemed  of  more  pressing 
baeMueof  present  importance,  days  of  war  and  days  of  peace  haro 
aSke,  as  yet,  failed  to  bring  about  the  fitting  moment  for  a  task 
whieht  thuugh  confessedly  one  of  anxiety,  is  not  of  such  an  exact- 
ing nature  *as  some  appear  to  think.    AjKer  this  "long-deferred" 
h^,  surely  we  are  not  to  be  expected  at  last  to  accept  a  reyinon 
esaeoted  by  a  part  only  of  our  Church  of  England  dignitaries,  with 
saeh  arbitrary  selection  of  aid  from  other  sections  of  British  Chris- 
iiaiia  as  tbey  choose  to  make.    Let  a  duly  constituted  and  fairly 
representative  body  of  scholars  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  and 
mar  ptf  formanoe  will  find  acceptance  not  only  in  Britain  and  its 
dapenaenoes,  but  with  a  great  portion  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent.   It  would  be  impossible  in  such  an  assemblsge,  and  in  the 
fiioe  of  the  scrutiny  to  which,  in  the  present  era,  it  would  be  sub- 
jeetcd,  not  indeed  unfairly  where  matters  so  important  are  under 
cooaideration,  that  uty  attempt  to  distort  or  misrepresent  a  w<Mrd 
or  a  clause  could  be  attempted  successfully*  even  if  any  member 
mo  so  inclined, — ^which  is  nardly  probable,  since  none  but  men  of 
leeognised  nrobity  and  honour  would  be  selected.    Differences  of 
opiniOD  would  arise  frequently,  and  these  miffht  sometimes  be  of  an 
important  nature,  yet  their  settlement  would  be  achieved  by  full 
ana   firee  discussion,  and,  as  a  final  resource,  an  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  voices.    We  think  that  it  is  but  lustice  that  in  this 
suggested  Boyal  Commission  men  should  be  allowed  to  sit  who  do 
not  profess  to  hold  the  main  principles  of,  or  even  the  same  princi- 
ples as,  the  State  Churches  in  Ensland  and  Scotland,  provided  they 
were  in  accord  with  those  fundamental  ones  which  evangelical 
Christendom  has  now  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  reco^pise. 
How  iar  others,  representing  religious  sections  of  the  community  of 
diyerse  creeds  who  are^r^t  persons  of  adequate  scholarship,  and  pre- 
pared to  admowledge,  in  general  terms,  the  divine  authority  of^the 
jKbie,  should  be  a£nissible  to  take  part  in  this  national  work  of 
revitton  or  translation,  is  not  so  easily  decided.    On  the  one  side  it 
may  be  argued  that,  as  it  is  a  national  affair,  none  should  be  ex- 
daded,  and  each  religions  organization  of  a  Christian  character,  not 
inconsiderable  in  numbers,  might  be  considered  to  be  deserving  of 
at  least  a  consul tive  voice.    And  even  if  a  vote  might  be  added  to 
tiiia,  as  all  doubtful  or  disputed  points  must  come  finally  to  the 
deciaion  of  the  majority,  there  would  be  no  danger  that  a  minority, 
however  active  or  intriguing,  could  work  any  actually  mischievous 
reaiilt.    And,  on  the  omer  hand,  we  must  consider  that  it  is  very 
doabtful  whether  such  persons  as  are  here  indefinitely  referred  to» 
who  must  naturallv  be  aware  of  the  views  of  the  bulk  of  their  coad* 
jttiors,  and  could  have  little  expectation,  under  the  circumstances^ 
tiiftt  a  version  would  be  produced  at  all  in  unison  with  their  special 
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tieetilkriiiet,  would  rii  on  a  Oommiinon  for  this  purpoa^  were  t^f 
ippointed.  Or  if  they  did  oontent,  some  migilit  be  iindined  to  fate- 
tee  the  introdnotion  of  an  element  of  oonetant  diioord ;  and  thit 
Aeir  Tery  impotency  to  produce  any  marked  effect  upon  the  werk 
in  hand  might  occasion  them  to  retort  to  plant  of  obetmetiTe  and 
eontentiout  interference,  which  might  greatly  impede  the  genenJ 
progress  of  the  enterprite.  One  thing  it  qoite  evident,  that  Gorora- 
ment  mast,  in  any  case,  leaye  the  Commission  with  its  hands  entirdy 
free.  No  interference  of  the  kind  praotited  by  James  I.  would  M 
attempted  at  the  present  time  ;  but  titiere  are  other  ways,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated,  in  which  the  due  power  of  such  a  Commissioii 
might  be  curtailed  or  checked  in  action.  The  English  Bible  ought 
to  be  a  work  performed  by  the  State,  for  the  people,  through  com- 
petent men ;  and  when  these  are  appointed,  it  should  be  £e  dotjr 
and  the  interest  of  rulers  and  rulea  to  allow  them  to  execute  it  as 
ihej  know  best  how  to  do,— in  full  dependence  on  their  acholanhip, 
position,  integrity,  rererence  for  Scripture,  and  lore  of  Qod. 

Lastly,  let  those  who  are  so  keen  in  their  animosity  against  pro- 
posals K>r  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  by  a  £>yal  Gosn- 
mission  remember  two  facts :  first,  that  a  precisely  similar  oppoai- 
lion  was  called  up  by  the  translation  of  1611,  tkou|rii  there  were 
no  newspapers  and  magazines  to  give  it  yent ;  seconfiy,  that  these 
translators  of  a  bygone  era,  whom  some  now  eulogize  to  the  skies, 
candidly  admitted  that  the  time  would  come  when  &eir  labour  m»t 
be  superseded,  and  a  better  version  than  their  own  would  be  called 
for  and  produced.  They  say  also,  emphatically  speaking  of  pre- 
vious translators,  that  they  might  not  be  thought  to  offend  agamst 
them  at  all,  '*  Blessed  be  they,  and  most  honoured  be  their  names, 
that  break  the  ice,  and  give  the  inset  upon  that  which  helpeth.  for- 
ward to  the  saving  of  souls.  Yet  for  all  that,  as  nothing  is  begun 
and  perfected  at  the  same  time,  so  if  we,  building  upon  their  firan- 
dation  that  went  before  us,  and  being  helped  by  their  labours,  do 
endeavour  to  make  that  better  which  they  left  good,  no  man,  we  are 
Hure,  hath  cause  to  mislike  us ;  they,  we  persuade  ourselves,  if  they 
were  alive,  would  thank  us."  So  might  those  now  say  who  are 
anxious  to  present  to  the  people  of  this  era  a  more  £utlifiil  and 
intelligible  version  than  was  possible  in  1611.  Aspisats. 

NXOJlTITB  ▲BTICLB.-— III. 

NoTWiTHSTAiTDiNa  the  opinioa  of  one  of  our  coadjutors,  as  well 
as  that  of  one  of  ocr  opponents,  that  the  intention  of  the  question 
now  being  debated  ia  not,  **  Ought  the  Authorized  Version  of  1^ 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  revised P"  but,  "Ought  that  revision  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  Eoyal  Commission  P"  we  believe  with  H.  £.  that 
this  debate  in  reality  implies  two  queries,  viz..  Ought  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  revised  ?  aud,  second.  If 
the  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  revised,  rii<Hild 
that  revision  be  undertaken  by  a  Eoyal  Commission  P  We  addrev 
ourselves  to  the  latter  inquiry  in  the  first  place,  and  we  bdliafe 
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thai  the  Scriptnree  OQgkt  not  to  be  leriied  bj  a  Boyal  Commis- 
sion ;  for  what  fcnarantee  can  we  have  that  the  persons  eomposing 
a  Boyal  Commission  wonld  be  possessed  of  the  reqnisite  qoalifiea- 
tions  for  revising  the  Scriptures  P  Are  those  to  whom  the  choice 
of  a  Boyal  Commission  wonld  be  entamsted  necessarily  possessed  of 
qualities  rendering  them  fit  to  make  such  a  choice  P  The  selection 
a£  persons  for  rerising  the  Scriptures  by  the  Premier»  or  l^  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  generally,  seems  to  us  similar  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  bishops  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He  and  all  the  members 
of  bis  administration  may  be  aUe  statesmen  and  well  qualified  fbr 
the  work  they  have  to  do  in  the  gOTernment  of  a  nation,  but  they 
maj  be  quite  unqualified  to  make  a  choice  either  of  bishops  or 
of  mdiFianals  ]^roperly  qualified  to  rense  the  Scri]9tuTes.  A  Itoyal 
Commission  might  be  composed  of  the  same  individuals  as  bare 
been  appointed  by  Convocation  for  the  work  of  revision,  and  doubt- 
leas  would  include  some  of  them ;  and  if  certain  indiriduals  of  them 
were  included  it  would — as  we  hope  yet  to  show— Qomprehend 
peirmM  altogether  unfitted  for  the  important  work  of  satbmctorily 
revising  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Therefore  tiie 
Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  revised  by  a  Boyal  Commission. 

Besides  the  (Ejections  whi<^  exist  against  ^e  revision  of  the 
En^pliah  version  of  Scripture  by  a  Boyal  Commission,  there  are 
weighty  objections  against  any  revision  thereof,  some  of  which  we 
shaU  now  adduce  :— 

L  The  state  of  mind,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  our  learned 
men  are,  at  the  present  time,  makes  it  undesirable  that  the  Scrip- 
tores  sbonld  now  be  revised.  The  state  of  mind  to  which  we  here 
refer  is  an  unsettled,  sceptical,  latitudinarian  dispjosition— a  dispo- 
ntion  to  pare  down  all  expressions  that  are  offensive,  and  to  make 
the  Scriptures  free  from  eveir  controverted  point.  As  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  state  of  mind,  we  may  notice  that  amongst 
other  objections  which  have  been  brought  aeainst  the  Authori^ 
Version  of  Scripture  is  the  following : — *'  A  theologicfd  bias  is  dis- 
played in  many  instances,  and  th^lo^cal  terms  are  used,  which 
lorm  points  of  contention  between  different  religious  denomina- 
tions.' Now  if  the  English  Scriptures  are  to  be  mvested  of  terms 
which  form  points  of  contention  between  different  religions  deno- 
minations, it  is  certain  that  they  must  be  not  merely  a  revised 
translation,  but  an  altogether  different  book  from  that  which  they 
now  are ;  for  in  that  case  they  must  exhibit  neither  a  Trinitarian 
nor  a  Unitarian,  neither  a  Calvinistic  nor  an  Arminian  biss.  Both 
TrinitariaDS  and  Unitarians,  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  now  believe 
that  the  Scriptures  furnish  grounds  for  their  faith.  But  if  the 
English  Bible  is  to  be  devoid  ofpoints  of  contention,  it  must  be 
free  both  of  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianism,  both  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism,  and  therefore  must  be  admitted  by  both  Trini- 
tarians, and  Unitarians,  by  both  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  to  be 
not  a  revised  translation,  but  an  altogether  different  book  from 


what  it  now  is. 
1870. 
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If  W6  BOW  DoiiQe  someof  tke  iadiTidiiAls  w]M>li«f«b««D  a^Doiiitod 
bj  ConToottion  to  revite  the  Soriptwrea,  tad  wlia»  «r  kidmAu^  aC 
a  tiaulMr  Btaina^  would  Almott  oartainly  be  ehooen  by  *  Sojal  Cob- 
nuiaion,  it  will  not  be  dificult  to  sbow  tbat  tkey  am  bo(  tbe  li^ 
tort  of  men  for  reritiaii  tbe  Bible.  Firsts  there  is  Beam  Alf<xd, 
one  of  whose  emendatiOBB,  lo-called*  of  ike  Authoriied  Veraioa  ii» 
**  Every  aeripture  ingpired  by  God  ia  alao  profitable/'  &a^  iMtaad 
of  tbepaMS^  as  it  readsiuoaryersioB,  ''All  scriptare  iegtveaby 
inapiration  of  6od»  and  is  profitable,"  Ac.  (2  Tun.  iii.  16).  lbs 
assertion  that  all  soripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Gk>d,  and  it 
profitable,  and  Dean  Alford*s  revision*  that  every  soriutore  inmred 
oy  God  is  profitable,  are  widel]^^  different  from  eaeh  otW.  Alfi»d'i 
revision  reads  like  an  admission  that  there  are  seriptarea  whiek 
are  not  inspired  by  God«  and  ia  a  specimmi  of  revision  jnat  anoh  ai 
we  e^eot  to  see  ^ven  should  the  Authorised  Version  be  revised 
by  a  Soyal  Commission.  Dean  Alford  is  oertainbr  too  much  of  a 
latitudinarian  to  be  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  Sertptures. 
Then  there  is  Dean  Stanley,  whose  ktitndinarianiam  ia  dMst  of 
indifierence ;  for  he  seems  to  have  no  creed  at  aO,  and  ean  firater- 
niae  with  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Syra.  There  is  also  l^ahop 
EUicott,  of  whom  the  newspapers  haye  reoently  related,  in  giving 
publicity  to  a  speech  lately  delivered  by  Lord  Fitahardinge  sit  a 
public  meeting,  that  he  was  playing  billiards  with  Lord  F—  on 
a  Saturday  night,  and  when  the  hands  of  the  timepiece  pointed  to 

the  hour  of  twelve  p.m.,  inquired  of  Lord  F whether  he  eodid 

not  reverse  the  hands,  this  circumstance  being  rdated  by  Lood 
F himself  in  his  speech  at  the  public  meeting.  These  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  individuals  to  wh<nn  Convocation  has  entraated  the 
workof  revising  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  were  a  Eoyal  Comnuasion 
appointed,  these  persona,  or  persons  of  a  similar  dass,  would  be 
selected  for  the  task.  Their  unfitness  for  it  must,  we  think,  be 
apparent ;  for  the  mental  tendenoiea  of  these  indivitkyds  are  sndi 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  apprehend  aright  the  driA 
and  spirit  of  the  word  of  Grod. 

2.  There  is  no  zeal  need  for  a  revision  of  the  Authorised  Yersien 
of  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  have 
stated  that  the  Authorized  Version  cannot  be  improved  to  stay 
great  extent,  and  they  hare  shown  that  we  should  g^in  nothing  by 
revision,  but  should  doubtless  lose  much  by  disturbing  the  preaent 
authorized  translation;  therefore  the  needlessness  of  a  revkian, 
together  with  the  eonsideration  of  the  unsettling  efiecta  of  it,  are 
decided  objections  agaiost  it. 

d.  On  account  of  ihe  professors  of  Christianity  being  now  divided 
into  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  sects,  axy  revision  of  the  Seriptarea 
will  be  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  For  more  than  two  hvuidred 
years  the  present  English  yersion  of  the  Bible  has  been  a{q»ealad 
to  by  the  various  denominations  professing  Christianity.  ^J^is 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general,  which  has  been  ao  lo^ 
retained  by  our  present  Authorized  Version,  will  most  certaiiily  { 


w^  hB  pmv&He^  by  any  Terkiob  whatever ;  and  by  wiromsoerer 
Uiat  reTitnm  may  be  eam«d  oat,  tkere  will  be  foand  deBottrinatioiu 
prgfeggmg  Ohristmnity  by  wbon  the  revised  rersion  will  not  be 
Boknewledged  or  tMed. 

4.  Tke  exiefeenoe  of  a  variety  of  English  rermons  of  the  Scrip- 
ttii*e8  which  is  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  a  rerised  translation,  will 
give  great  eneonragenent  to  sceptioisiA  and  infidelity,  as  sceptios 
and  mfidels  will  have  grotmd  afforded  them  for  affirming  that  the 
Bible  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  cannot  be  known  which  version 
is  a  fatt^fnl  rendering  of  the  original.  Snrely  such  a  conseqnenoe 
of  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  deplored  and  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  oanse  all  who  leverenoe  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  have 
advocated  a  revision  thereof,  to  pause  before  taking  any  other  steps 
to  bring  about  such  a  momentous  change. 

6.  Those  objections  to  the  Authorized  Version,  for  which  there 
is  good  ground,  of  which  H.  X.  has  furnished  examples,  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  revised  translation.  We  freely 
admit  that  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  great  plainness  with 
which  certain  occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to 
the  very  plain  allusions  to  certain  other  circumstances,  as  likewise 
to  the  employment  of  certain  terms  which,  though  when  they  were 
used  by  the  translators  carried  with  them  no  air  of  immodesty  or 
vulgarity,  yet  do  so  now,  as  also  to  the  employment  of  a  few  words 
in  a  sense  which  was  then  their  meaning,  but  which,  through  lapse 
and  change,  is  not  their  signification  now,  and  to  the  imperfectum 
attending  the  difision  of  the  book  into  chapters  and  verses.  But 
all  these  defects  are  easy  to  be  remedied  without  a  revised  transla- 
tion. Certain  occurrences  which  are  recorded  with  too  great  a 
degree  of  plainness  can  have  that  plainness  modiGed.  Certain 
other  circumstances  can  be  alluded  to  in  a  more  indirect  manner 
Terms  whi(^  now  have  an  expression  of  vulgarity  can  be  exchanged 
for  others  of  the  same  meaning  to  which  this  objection  would  not 
attach.  Words  which  have  lost  the  meaning  which  they  had 
when  our  present  version  was  translated,  can  be  changed  for  terms 
having  the  same  signification  as  those  words  formerly  had,  and  the 
division  of  the  book  into  chapters  and  verses  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  is  a  thing  easy  to  be  accomplished.  The  above-mentioned 
alterations  are,  we  believe,  all  that  are  realJy  requisite  in  our 
Authorized  Version,  and  as  they  involve  no  doctrinal  point,  ^or 
any  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  term  of  the  language  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  originally  written,  they  can  be  accom- 
plished by  any  persons  wbo  are  masters  of  the  English  language, 
irrespectitre  of  classical,  Oriental,  or  Hebrew  leaminsj,  and  an 
English  Bible  simply  so  altered  would  possess  the  advantage  of 
not  giving  occasion  to  any  who  profess  Christianity  to  reject  it. 
The  head  under  which  we  now  write  leads  us  to  notice  some  of  the 
objections  made  by  H.  K.  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture. 
Neither  our  time  nor  our  space  will  allow  us  to  take  notice  of  all 
of  them.    The  futility  of  them  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  point  out, 
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and  those  whioli  we  shill  letre  tumotioed  are  of  the  same  fatik 
ohanioter  m  thoee  to  which  we  thuU  derote  aome  attentioii* 

H.  K.  telU  us  that  1  John  r.  7  it  a  pure  inTentioii ;  that  it  ia  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  Uie  ancient  manuscriptt^that  none  of  the  patriarehi 
of  the  Chriatian  Church  alhide  to  it»  and  that  all  ■eholan  are  af^reed 
that  it  ought  to  be  eraaed  from  the  8cr^>tu^6a•  Now,  in  oppoaitum  to 
the  ttatement  of  H.  K.,  we  beg  to  remind  him  that  thia  rerae  ii  to 
be  teen  in  many  Latin  manuBcriptt  of  an  early  date,  that  it  ia  found 
in  many  Greek  manuacripta,  that  out  of  sixteen  ancient  copiea  of 
Bobort  Stepheni't,  nine  of  them  had  it ;  that  it  ia  cited  by  many  of 
the  ancient  Fathera^ — by  Fulgentiua,  in  the  beginning  of  the  aixth 
century,  againit  the  Anani ;  by  Athanasiua,  abont  the  year  350, 
and,  before  him,  by  Cyprian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  as 
well  as  being  referred  to  by  Tertullian  about  the  year  200;  Uiat 
the  genuineness  of  this  rerse  has  been  maintained  by  many  eminent 
scholars— by  Bensel,  Hortlev,  Middleton,  Burgess,  Nolan,  Hales, 
Wiseman,  Knittel,  Mill,  and  many  others— and  that  there  never 
was  any  dispute  about  it  till  Erasmus  omitted  it  from  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  while  eren  he  put  it 
into  another  edition  of  his  translation.    H.  £.  tells  us  that,  inatead 
of  the  reading  in  Jode  1,  **  To  them  that  are  MancUJM  by  Orod,  the 
Father,"  a  rerised  translation  would  giro  us,  '*  To  them  that  ate 
beloved  by  God  the  Father."    But  what  material  alteration  would 
such  a  change  make  F    Whether  we  riew  the  word  sanctified  as 
signifying  set  apart^  or  oonsecrated  to  a  sacred  purpose,  or  as 
meanmg  made  holy,  it  implies  that  those  who  were  sanctified  were 
beloTea;  for  the  Ioto  of  God  is  the  caute  of  sanctification,  and  we 
belicTe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who  acknowledge  the 
Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  that  sanctification  is  the  oertaiu 
consequence  of  Grod's  love.     If  the  change  here  desiderated  by 
H.  K.  be  a  specimen  of  the  alterations  to  effect  which  a  reviaion  of 
the  Authorized  Yersion  of  Scripture  is  called  for,«ipre  must  aay  that 
there  is  no  need  to  meddle  with  the  English  Bible  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  such  unimportant  changes.    We  cannot  at  all  aee,  with 
H.  K.,  that  the  context  of  Ezod.  xxxiv.  33  shows  that  the  word  till 
in  this  verse  should  be  rendered  when.     When  Moses  had  done 
speaking  with  the  children  of  Israel,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  him  to  have  put  a  veil  on  his  face ;  but  till  he  had  done 
speaking  with  them  there  was  occasion  for  it,  as  there  was  a  gloir 
on  his  face  which  the  pepple  conld  not  bear  to  look  at.    ThcNign 
H.  K.  believes  it  to  be  universally  adnntted  that  the  word  till  is  an 
error,  yet  such  an  admission  is  not  universal,  as  Dr.  Gill — of  whcnn 
Bishop  Home  testified  that  no  man  was  "  more  competent  to  expound 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  on  account  of  his  extensive  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages  and  rabbinical  learning  " 
—maintains  that  the  word  till  is  the  correct  term,  and  thatwe 
substitution  of  when  for  till  would  destroy  the  sense  of  the 
pasaiige. 
H.  K.  asks  whether  any  who  espouse  the  negative  of  the  question 
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now  being  debated,  will  gire  the  meaning  of  Job  xxxyi.  33 :  **  The 
noise  thereof  aheweth  oonoeniing  it,  the  eattle  also  concerning  the 
rapoor."  We  will  endearoor  to  giye  the  meaning  of  thia  passage. 
Itt  aignifioation  we  beliere  to  be  this.  The  clonda  had  jnst  been 
spoken  of— the  noise  of  these  donds — ^whioh  noise  is  thunder, 
and  not  infrequently  an  immediate  forerunner  of  rain— showeth 
that  rain  is  coming.  The  cattle  also,  by  certain  motions  and  ges- 
tures  understood  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them,  show  con- 
eeming  the  rapoor,  by  which  they  discern  rain  to  be  at  hand. 
Instead  of  this  passage  being,  as  H.  £.  so  conBdenUy  asserts,  beyond 
Uie  comprehension  of  the  most  subtle  theologian,  it  requires  but 
little  depth  of  wisdom  to  expound  it.  H.  K.  asks  whether  there  is 
any  and  what  connection  between  the  former  and  the  latter  clause 
of  Job  xxxvii.  22:  "  Fair  weather  oometh  out  of  the  north,  with 
€^od  is  terrible  majesty."  We  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
the  connection  between  the  two  clauses  of  the  aboTe  sentence. 
"Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north,"  for  "the  north  wind 
drireth  away  rain  "  (Pror.  xxr.  23) ;  and  tiie  wind  is  sometimes  so 
terrific  as  to  display  conspicuously  that  "with  (Jod  is  terrible 
majesty."  The  twenty-nintn  Psalm  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of 
the  majesty  of  God  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  rarious  atmospheric 
phenomena.  H.  K.  calls  1  Thess.  r.  22,  as  it  stands  in  the  Bnglish 
version,  a  "  somewhat  equirocal  passage."  :  We  cannot  see  that  it 
is  so.  Christians  are  exhorted  to  abstam,  not  only  from  actual  eyil, 
but  ftooL  that  which  would  besr  the  appearance  of  evil,  though  no 
real  eyil  were  committed.  H.  IL,  tells  us  that  1  Tim.  y.  5,  instead 
of  reading  "  supi>osin^  -that  gain  is  godliness,"  should  read,  "  sup- 
poain^  gixlliness  is  gain."  We  cannot  at  all  see  this,  as  godliness 
i9  gam.  The  words  immediately  following  declare  that  it  is  so.  . 
If,  then,  those  ungodly  men  a^nst  whom  Paul  is  writing  had 
supposed  that  "  godliness  is  gain,"  there  would  have  been,  under 
that  head,  no  cause  for  censuring  them,  as  their  supposition  would 
hare  been  a  perfectly  correct  one.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  the^ 
supposed  gain  to  be  godliness ;  that  is,  they  felt  and  acted  as  if 
there  were  nothing  in  religion  but  worldly  profit,  and  they  sought 
after  and  served  Iheir  own  interetts. 

H.  K.  speaks  of  the  translation  in  Luke  xxiii.  15  as  being  "  mani- 
festly absurd,"  and  tells  us  that  the  sentence,  "  Nothing  worthy  of 
death  was  done  unto  him,"  should  be,  "  Nothing  worthy  of  death 
was  done  hy  him."  It  appears  that  H.  £.'s  perception  of  what 
constitutes  a  manifest  absurdity  is  not  very  keen,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  Pilate  is  addressing  tiie  Jewish  rulers,  and  he  tela  them 
that  Herod  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  unto  Jesus ;  that  is, 
Herod  had  done  nothing  unto  Jesus  which  showed  that  he  judged 
Ohrist  to  be  worthy  of  death ;  for  he  had  passed  no  sentence  of 
any  kind  upon  him. 

The  remainder  of  H.  K.'s  objections  to  our  Authorized  Yeraion 
^  the  Scriptures  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  we  ha?e 
noticed. 


In  th«  lait  pMagn|>h  of  hia  artkle,  H.  K.  lUtM  it  to  be  liia 
o^inioa  that  ihwn  can  b«  only  one  ekaa  of  Mnou  haTiu  a  taa^ 
giUe  objection  to  feTiaion-'-thnt  dast,  tiSh  "  wbo»  kaving  eUoonted 
•OMO  iayourite  dogmas  ftnr  tbeir  ovn  peculiar  benefit*  inat  leat  a 
tborougk  reyieion  sbovld  sweep  the  fonndatioaa  of  thoae  dogaiaa 
anra^.'*  We  might  retort  upon  H.K.,  and  say,  with  justice  and 
charity  at  least  equal  to  that  expressed  in  the  paragraph  just  quotod, 
that  most  likely  those  who  adrocate  re?iaion  are  that  oiaaa  of 
persons  who,  having  elaborated  some  faToorite  dogmas  for  their 
own  peculiar  benefit,  fear  lest,  without  a  thorough  reriaion  of  th« 
Sertpture*,  the  foundations  of  their  dogmas  cannot  be  firmly 
eetablished« 

G.  T.  H.  produces  no  ar^[ument  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  S<Mnpture,  but  simply  notices  some  objeo* 
tions  which  are  made  to  a  revision.  On  this  point,  ther^ore,  his 
article  needs  no  remark  from  us ;  and  or  the  question  of  revision 
being  undertaken  by  a  Boyal  Commission  we  have  alrmdy  writteo. 

We  conclude,  not  witnout  hope,  that  we  have  sueoeeded  in 
shewing  that  a  Eoyal  Commission  is  incompetent  for  the  w<nrk  of 
revising  the  Scriptures,  that  no  material  advantage  would  accrue 
from  their  revision,  and  that  much  damage  would  be  the  result  of 
8«^  a  performance.  S.  & 
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▲7TIBMAIIYB  ASnCUU—IT. 

I  Hi.vB  been  induced,  on  reading  the  article  of  F.  F.  A.  on  the 
iMgative  8ide  of  this  debate,  to  take  up  my  pen,  and  for  the  firai 
time  enter  the  lists  as  a  debater  in  Uie  Britisk  ChninmsrsiMaL 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  above  article  by  a  curiomty  to 
learn  what  could  be  advaneed  on  that  side  of  the  question.  I  tiias^ 
F.F.  A.  very  much  for  his  very  able  article,  but  am  sorrr  to  hsfve 
to  disagree  with  him.  F.  F.  A.  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  gospd 
is  not  adapted  to  modem  life,  for  two  reasons.  It  has  not  been 
generally  adopted,  and  also,  civilisation  has  developed  obligations 
and  relations  too  minute,  intense,  intimate,  and  diversified,  for  the 
application  of  the  gospeL  He  states  that,  because  the  gospel  does 
not  "exert  an  infiuence  direct,  immediate,  and  tangible  on  the 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  society  now  prevalent,"  it  is  not 
adapted  to  modem  life.  Does  F.  F.  A.  wish  to  state  that,  were  the 
gospel  sdapted  to  modem  Ufe,  all  the  peofde  would  receive  it  and 
coniform  themselves,  in  their  lives,  to  all  its  precepts  and  admo* 
nitioDs  P  He  evidently  seems  to  imply  this.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  hie  Bible  again,  he  wOl  find  that  he  has  formed  a 
very  wrong  notion  of  the  gospel.  He  will  Uiere  find  that  the  gospel 
was  neyer  intended  to  overrun  the  earth  like  a  flood,  but  rather, 
slowly  and  surely  to  change  it,  as  leaven  put  into  meal  leavens  ths 
"hole.    And  were  it  to  do  so,  it  would  be  ra^er  the  sign  of  weak- 
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aM»  thaa  of  Mraigtk,  witAnH^f,  and  power.  Tke  ideM,  o^niMS, 
Mui  tentinMBto  that  spread  over  tke  eurth  Mke  wildfire,  a»d  aie 
taken  up  hj  ertry  one,  die  ovt  quite  aa  faet ;  for  inttaiiee,  fiMhiea; 
sad  mil  tkose  which  are  of  real  f(food  and  of  ii^eat  benefit  aore  of  very 
daw  ffrowth*  tile  works  of  a^es  i^  ffenerations ;  forinstaiioe,  liberty* 
It  wul  be  suffioient  eridettoe  in  faroor  of  the  gospel  if  it  can  be 
prored  that  its  influence  and  power  are  ^dn&y  increasing  and 
ipveading  at  the  present  time.    This,  I  thmk,  osn  be  fullr  proTed. 

F.  F.  A.  hokks  very  Huoh  on  the  extenstye  trickery  and  erasions 
pfaotised  in  bnsiness,  and  the  rast  eorruptness  of  society;  and  that 
tke  gospel  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  a«e  because  it  has  not  effe^ 
tnal]^  put  a  stop  to  them.  Can  F.  F.  A.  point  to  any  time  or 
age  when  trickery  was  net  practised,  and  when  society  was  not 
eomtpt  ?  It  is  true  many  of  tlie  tricks  now  in  vogne  were  not  so 
a  gememtion  or  two  ago.  They  are  peculiafr  to  and  belong  to  the 
pesunt  staite  of  seienee  and  learning.  It  is  no  new  sin  or  eril.  II 
» the  old  sin  of  hnman  nature,  which  has  brought  in  all  the  aid  of 
leaning  aed  science  to  help  it  to  work  out  its  accursed  practices* 
But  leming  and  science,  which  enable  these  tricks  to  be  practised, 
gives  also  the  power  to  detect  them  ;  they  carry  with  them  a  com- 
pensattng  power.  It  ie  no  argument  against  the  gospel  that  it  does 
not  stop  the  spread  of  these  peculiar  forms  of  sin.  To  stop  thesOf 
tke  gospel  would  hare  to  arrest  the  progress  of  science  and  learning. 
It  10  not  the  prorince  of  the  gospel  to  endeaYOur  to  nut  down  any 
new  or  pecuhar  form  of  sin,  but  rather  to  destroy  the  root  itself* 
Until  sin  is  efiPectui^y  uprooted,  if  will  adapt  itself  to  the  form 
most  in  keeping  with  the  age  it  is  practised  in. 

Has  the  gospel,  then,  made  progress  in  its  aim  to  uproot  sm  P 
Look  at  society  in  the  present  day  and  compare  it  with  society  in 
any  previous  age.  Is  there  not  a  higher  moral  tone  pervading  this 
•ne  P  Corruptness  is  still  here,  but  there  is  no  class  so  degraded 
now  as  there  used  to  be.  The  peculiar  rice  of  one  class  of  society 
■my  have  now  a  more  extended  practice,  but  no  class  is  now  so 
deeply  pervaded  by  it.  There  is.  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society, 
a  higher  moral  perception  and  susceptibility  than  ever  existed 
belore.  These,  however,  are  only  the  general  influences  of  the 
gospel.  Let  us  see  if  the  personal  influences  of  the  gosp^  from 
which  this  general  influence  emanates,  is  spreading. 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  Christians  who  profess  to  aeeept 
Ae  ^^pel  and  its  teaching,  of  the  present  age,  with  those  of  any 
previous  age,  we  shalj  find  that  they  have  increased  immensely  and 
are  still  increasing.  The  statistics  of  every  body  of  Christians  prove 
it.  The  extraordinary  multiplication  of  churches  and  chapels  proves 
it.  The  innttmerable  Christian  societies  and  agencies  of  everr 
description  which  we  see  spring  up  every  year  are  proofc,  both 
indisputable  and  assuring,  that  the  gospel  is  spreading.  But  F.F.  A. 
affirms  that  the  Christiaus  of  the  present  age  are  very  indiffiBrent 
ones,  and  are  practically  unchristian  in  their  lives  and  habits.  This 
ie  too  true  aboot  many,  but  not  of  all.    I  am  sorry  F.  F.  A.  has 
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ftUowed  hiBMelf  to  be  led  to  fur  astray  as  to  oondeam  Hie  ivMe 
because  a  few  have  been  found  unw^Mrthy.  He  has  not  inteotionayj 
libelled  the  Christians ;  but  it  is  surely  a  libel  on  them  to  say  that 
theT  are  not  actuated  by  the  principles  they  profess.  I  am  afraid 
he  has  formed  an  opinion  of  Christians  in  general  frcmi  what  he  has 
seen  a  few  do  in  particular.  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the  rdi- 
gious  world  would  soon  undeceire  him. 

F.  F.  A.,  however,  does  not  attribute  so  much  fault  to  them  as  to 
the  gospel.  He  charges  the  gospel  with  the  immorality  of  ita  pro- 
fossors.  He  attributes  to  it  an  mapplioability  to  meet  the  deleets 
he  mentions.  It  is  not  sufficiently  pointed  in  its  condemnation  of 
the  peculiar  forms  sin  takes  in  modem  life.   Its  doctrines  **  are  too 

Seneral,  and  fall  wide  of  the  mark."  They  *'  do  not  come  home 
irectly  and  efficiently  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  transgreaeon." 

If  F.  F.  A.  could  guarantee  success— direct,  immediate,  tangible, 
against  sin — if  we  only  find  a  pointed,  direct,  and  sufficient  con- 
demnation of  that  sin  in  the  gospel,  we  should  not  be  troubled  Tory 
long  with  the  peculiar  sins  he  complains  of.  We  will  take  one  of 
those  he  has  named  as  being  most  rife  in  the  present  age—false 
weights  and  measures — and  of  which,  among  others,  he  has  said 
tha^  *'  were  the  ethical  precepts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  adapted 
to  modem  society,  such  things  could  not  be." 

In  Dent.  zxt.  13,  we  have,  "  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag 
dirers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small ;  but  thou  shalt  have  a  pierfeet 
and  jost  weighty  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou  have,  that 
thy  days  may  be  lengthened  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  GM 
gireth  thee.  For  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all  that  do  unrigh- 
teously, are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God." 

ProY.  zi.  1, — "  A  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ; 
but  a  just  weight  is  his  deliffbt." 

Mioah  (in  chap.  vi.  10, 11)  asks,  "  Are  there  yet  the  treasures  of 
wickedness  in  the  house  of  the  wicked,  and  the  scant  measure  tiiat 
is  abominable  P  Shall  I  count  them  pure,  with  the  wicked  balances 
and  with  the  bag  of  deceitful  weights  P" 

These  are  a  few  only.  Are  they  not  sufficiently  pointed  and 
condemnatory  P  The  fault  is  not  the  gosners;  it  does  not  .fail 
either  of  sufficient  directness  or  power.  The  work  is  great,  and 
although  success  is  certain,  yet  the  process  is  necessarily  slow  and 
gradual.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the  gospel  does  not  aim  at 
destroying  and  overcoming  any  particular  form  of  sin,  but  at  its 
complete  eradication  and  utter  extirpation  from  the  world. 

The  next  point  held  by  F.  F.  A.  is,  that  civilization  has  deye- 
loped  obligations  and  relations  too  minute,  intimate,  intense,  and 
diversified  for  the  application  of  the  gospel :  the  world  has  reached 
such  a  stage  in  development  that  the  gospel  is  no  longer  applicable. 
Social  relations  have  become  too  complicated,  and  political  ones 
too  varied.  Women  clamour  for  equality  with  men.  Aims^ving 
is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
omnipotent  ruler.   Our  social  system  is  to  be  reversed,  our  political 
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one  i0  aUogether  new.  So  the  teaelung  of  the  gotpel  hat.beeome 
obicdetey  unneoeflMry,  and  worthleM ! 

Such  «re  some  of  Uie  eases  brought  forward  in  rapport  of  this 
▼iew,  and  we  most  confess  that  we  entirely  faU  to  comprehend  their 
force.  I  haye  been  unable  to  see  any  relations  either  too  minatey 
intimate,  intense,  or  diyersified  for  the  application  of  the  gospel, 
neither  do  I  see  that  F.  F.  A.  has  succeeded  in  showing  us  one.  Is 
he  afraid  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  places  women  on  an  equality 
with  men,  that  injunction  of  the  gospel  that  wives  submit  them- 
selyes  to  their  husbands  will  no  longer  be  applicable  P  Will  it 
render  the  statement  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  as 
Christ  is  head  of  the  Church,  void  and  worthless  P  Let  him  not 
be  afraid.  Oar  Parliament  nto^  grant  it,  but  a  greater  parliament, 
nature,  whose  acts  are  neyer  a  dead  letter,  will  still  support  and 
enforce  the  statement  of  the  Bible. 

That  hasbands  should  be  found  who  love  other  men's  wives 
rather  than  their  own,  proves  nothing  beyond  the  depth  of  man's 
degradation  and  sin,  ihat  he  can,  in  Uie  face  of  the  most  clear  and 
sure  warning,  recklessly  follow  the  path  of  destruction.  Can  there 
be  a  time  when  these  grand  and  simple  rules  of  the  gospel  will  no 
longer  be  adapted  to  man,  when  man  will  no  longer  be  guided  by 
them,  when  he  will,  so  to  speak,  have  outgrown  them  P  It  is  simply 
in^x>ssible.  Almost  every  relation  of  life  is  therein  spoken  of,  the 
duty  of  each  set  forth,  and  the  commands  to  each  well  suited  and 
adapted  to  it. 

F.  F.  A.  should  know,  however,  that  the  gospel  was  never  intended 
to  teach  social  and  political  economy.  It  was  ^ven  to  teach  mui 
his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men.  This  it  has  done  and  is 
doing. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  particular  objections  of  F.  F,  A., 
and  although  we  may  have  a  word  more  to  say  to  him  before  we 
finish*  we  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  or  two  more  considerations 
to  meet  what  we  fancy  may  be  urged  against  the  gospel.  We  will 
put  them  in  the  form  of  two  questions. 

(1)  Has  civilization  rendered  the  gospel  unnecessary  P 

We  had  fully  expected  to  see  the  greater  part  of  the  negative 
arguments  based  upon  the  sufficiency  of  civilization.  In  the  two 
articles  we  have  seen,  so  far,  they  are  not  used  at  all.  Should  they 
be  used  again,  we  find  in  the  papers  of  F.  F.  A.  and  A.  F.  F.  the 
best  proofs  for  controverting  them.  These  papers  tend  to  prove 
that  the  more  civilization  advances,  the  greater  the  necessity  there 
is  for  the  gospel. 

(2)  If  modem  society  adopted  the  gospel,  would  it  have  to 

renounce  some  or  any  of  the  benefits  of  civilization  P 
Would  society  be  better  or  worse  for  the  adoption? 
If  we  consider  what  the  real  benefits  of  civilization  are,  we  shall 

find  that  the  gospel  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  existence. 

The  benefiU  of  civilization  are  those  of  material  welfare.    They 
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MertM  fiOM  a  SMie  exteadtd  Irnvvrledfe  of  the  kwi  of  acim  Md 
their  application,  the  division  of  labour,  and  a  okMvr  rolalioii  betirwa 
man  and  man.  Somo  of  the  fraitt  are  increased  comfort,  greater 
aeooBMnodatioe,  a  wider  field  of  comHumicatien  aftd  eiyiyiBiat, 
and  a  greater  securitj  of  life  and  proper^.  Doei  the  goe^ 
require  that  any  of  tWe  or  anj  others  shoold  be  renomeed  P  Qeits 
the  rererae,  I  think  ;  it  helps  rather  to  augment  l^iem.  It  keeps 
tq>  the  moral  tone  neceseary  to  their  existe^e,  sustains  the  efforts 
m  farther  improTement,  and  ensures  full  enjoyment  of  theoL 
Without  it,  cfnlisttion  eodd  not  exist,  and  man  would  again  nak 
to  rice  and  utter  degradation. 

Howerer,  the  great  objeefeioB  that  has  been  xsrgtd  against  ^ 
gospel  is,  mot  that  its  maxima,  exhortatioM,  and  injunotiona  tfs 
ineuited  to  modern  society,  but  that  it  ImIs  in  the  power  to  infMe 
its  spirit  and  life  into  society  at  krge.  This  is  what  I  see  a 
F.  F.  A/s  accusation  that  its  injwictions  are  not  suAcieitdj  poiatsd, 
direct,  and  condemnatory. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  people  to  leare  their  sine  and  sinful  ways, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  something  more  powerful  than  direct  Md 
pointed  condemnation,  otherwise  we  might  look  to  the  *»^-"—  and 
pecepts  of  philosophers  for  orercomiag  eriL  They  condemn  effl 
m  sufficiently  unmeasured  terms,  if  condemnation  ia  everythng 
neoessary.  Again,  if  condemnation,  with  puniriiment  added,  wsie 
•uffictent,  then  wo«ld  our  laws  have  long  ago  rid  ms  <^  mMMj  of  tlis 
vices  F.  F.  A.  complains  of.  But  to  get  men  to  forsake  theur  siiAd 
ways,  we  mast  have  something  BM>re  powerful,  more  infiueBtial,and 
more  sustaining  than  coudemnatery  language  or  condemnation  and 
punishment.  This  power  I  argue  the  gospel,  and  the  goepd  en^f, 
has.  It  is  not  in  its  condemnation  that  the  power  of  the  gospel 
Kes,  but  in  its  persuasion.  The  grand  aim  and  highest  pmrpooe  of 
fbe  gospel  is  to  rescue  fkllen  humanity,  to  show  men  the  way  of 


•life,  to  tell  them  of  the  love  of  God,  and  by  the  inflaenoe  and  i 
of  that  love  to  lead  them  along  the  paths  of  virtue,  righteoosaess, 
purity,  and  holiness,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  joy,  and  1^  ever 
lasting  ia  heaven.  The  gospel  is  not  a  dead  system  of  doctrines, 
moral  precepts,  and  duties,  but  a  living,  active,  and  ever-exertiag 
power,  *'  able  to  exert  an  influence — direct,  immediate,  and  tangible 
-—on  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  men  **  in  any  condition  of 
society,  form  of  life,  or  state  of  civilization.  lEL  M. 


NEGATIVE  ARTICLE. — IV. 

'*  la  this  darkness,  or  this  light  of  nature,  call  it  which  you  pkaae, 
revelation  comes  in,  oonfirmB  every  doubting  fear  which  could  enter  isto 
the  heart  of  man,  conceminff  the  future  unprevented  coBBequenee  of 
wickedness ;  supposes  the  world  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin  ;  (a  suppootkm 
which  seems  the  yery  ground  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  aod  wfaiek,  H 
not  pcoTeable  by  reason,  jet  is  in  no  wise  contrary  to  it ;)  teeebee  as  ta^ 
that  the  rules  of  divine  government  are  such  as  not  to  admil  of  paidoa 
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kamedmU\jf  and  direcUf  wjpoa  repentanoe^  or  bj  the  sole  effioaoj  of  iti 
}fiiM  tlMB  teftchtB  at  the  game  time,  whal  nature  might  jostlj  hare  hcmed, 
that  tba  moral  goTernment  of  the  muTene  was  not  so  rigid,  bat  that  then 
vaa  room  for  an  interposition,  to  arert  the  &tal  consequences  of  rioe  i 
whioh»  therefore,  by  this  means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Berelation  teaches 
08.  .  .  .  That  Gh>d  hath  mercifully  proTided,  that  there  should  be  an 
interpoaition  to  prerent  the  destruction  of  human  kiud ;  whaterer  that  de- 
itmction  unpreyented  would  hare  been.  Ood  so  loved  the  worlds  that  Me 
g909  Mis  only  begotten  Son^  that  whosoever  helieveth,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a 
speoalatire,  but  in  a  praotictd  sense,  ih<tt  whosoever  heUe^eth  in  Mim,  shmsld 
nti  perish,  ...  He  interposed  in  such  a  manner  as  was  neoesearjand 
efSsHoal  to  prerent  that  eieeution  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  Ood  bad 
ap|»OHitod  thooid  otherwise  have  been  executed  npoa  them :  or  in  soch  a 
manner,  as  to  prerent  that  ponishmeat  from  aetnallj  following,  whick» 
iipaordiag  to  the  general  laws  of  dirine  goyemmeDt,  most  hare  followed 
thm  ana  of  tbe  world,  had  it  not  been  for  sooh  interpositions."— ^a^er't 

Tbb  two  Toeks  OJi  whieh  we  are  in  da&ger  of  splitting  in  thii 
debate  are, — the  iBeanijig  of  the  gospel,  and  our  idea  of  adaptation. 
Biiihop  Betler,  in  tke  above  extract,  baa  given  ns  the  very  manov 
of  tiie  goepeL  It  is  "  good  news ; "  bnt  the  good  news  refer  to  oar 
inhrstion  from  sin  through  Christ,  and  that  salvation  certainly  in- 
▼olres  obedienoe  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  or  the  praotioe  of 
Txrttte  and  the  fruits  of  holiness. 

Adnptatieii  means  "  fitness,"  "  suitableness,"  When  we  say  that 
some  men  have  great  facility  in  adapting  themselves  to  all  kinds  of 
eoriifaaj,  we  mean  that  they  readily  fit  in  to  the  peculiarities  of 
oihmr  people,  till  th^  become  an  harmonious  whole.  There  seema 
abo  to  be  included  in  the  word  the  notion  of  fiezibility,  or  power 
<i£  ehange,  in  the  thing  or  person  in  which  resides  the  power  of 
adaptation. 

Oiir  opponent  A.  A.,  in  his  admirable  opening  paper,  gave  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  but  in  his  snbsec^uent  reasonings  de- 
parted from  it  in  effect,  though  not  in  £ict ;  tor,  after  saying  that 
the  gosfpel  is  fitted  for  or  suited  to  modern  life,  he  procee&d  to 
ihow  tibat  it  is  suited  to  some  of  the  aspects  and  relations  of  modem 
\i£e,  piokinfir  out,  of  conrse,  those  aspects  and  relations  with  which 
it  bfeappenea  to  he  in  harmony :  and  this,  too,  allowing  him,  for  the 
lak*  o«  argument,  to  be  correct  in  his  account  of  the  gospel— aa 
leeowftt  fwr  too  comprehensive,  as  his  follower  S.  S.  has  shown* 
page  109.)  But  A.  A.  must  not  be  allowed  thus  to  put  a  part  for 
he  whole.  It  is  giTinf;  but  a  poor  account  of  tbe  gospel  to  saj 
hei  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  progressive  character  of  the  age,  or 
haM  it  encourages  and  develops  our  social  nature,  or  that  it  is  a 
eriver  of  morabty.  In  all  such  remarks  the  essential  character-^ 
itioe  oi  the  gospel  are  not  touched  upon  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
leef»  naoeseities  of  man  on  the  other.  The  underlying  woe  of  maa 
)  lue  sinfulness,  and  the  pre-eminent  mission  of  the  gospel  is  to 
are  the  race  from  their  sins.    Henee  the  gospel  seeks  to  put  men 
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right,  not  in  their  socid,  politiotl,  and  morml  relatioiif,  oi  fuel,  hot 
io  their  relation  to  God.  It  is  true  at  the  tame  time  that  thb 
right  relation  God- ward  has  its  reflex  inflnenoe  on  every  other  re- 
lation of  man,  or  we  should  not  be  justified  in  asking  tlie  question 
now  under  consideration.  How  the  gospel,  in  process  of  manifest- 
ation in  the  lires  of  men,  develops  itself,  is  forcibly  and  eloquentiy 
sIio»n  in  the  following  words  of  the  late  Bev.  William  Archer 
BuUer,  M.A. :  *'  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  if  any 
WkMU  were  to  be  asked,  what  it  is  that  characterises  Chiistianitj  as 
n  practical  system  distinguishably  from  all  that  preceded  it,  or 
from  all  that  have  followM  without  imitating  it,  he  might  state  it 
oorreoUy  enough  in  two  words, — love  and  sorrow;  the  Dleesedness 
of  mutual  affection,  and  the  blessedness  of  suffering.  .  .  •  In 
Christ  himself,  who  is  His  own  religion  alive  and  m  notion,  thcv 
seem,  like  rainbow  oolours,  evermore  blended  and  lost  in  em 
other ;  He  is  the  immortal  imsfi^  of  both ;  love  and  pain  are  the 
footprints  by  which  we  trace  Him  from  page  to  page.  And  who 
diall  say  which  was  foremost  on  Calvary  P  Love  cbrew  the  godhead 
of  Christ  from  its  throne ;  sorrow, — sanctifpng  sorrow, — ^lifted  the 
manhood  into  meetness  to  share  it/**  A  mvine  sadness  nervadiBg 
the  soul  as  the  means  to  a  divine  joy ;  a  divine  humility  oiling  the 
Eoul  prefious  to  a  divine  exaltation ;  a  divine  puril^  ever  deepening 
withm  us  preparatory  to  our  admission  into  a  smless  heaven;  a 
divine  faith  in  the  Kedeemer  of  men  leading  us  to  self-aacrifiee 
previous  to  glory :  such  is  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  as  de- 
veloped m  actual  experience. 

And  what  is  modem  life  P  Certainly  scientifie,  the  tendencry  being 
to  believe  nothing  unless  demonstrated  by  experiment.  This  culti- 
vates the  critical  faculty,  and  gives  us  a  desire  to  examine  most 
minutely  the  foundations  of  belief.  The  result  of  this  in  msny 
eases  is  scepticism,  a  frame  of  mind  totally  unfit  to  examine  and 
adjudicate  upon  the  wonders  of  rofealed  truth — a  result  not  owin^^ 
to  faulty  evidence  so  much  as  to  tiie  necessary  antagonism  between 
a  critical  state  of  mind  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  There  is  grest 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  less  strength  of  intellectual  grip.  The 
waters  of  truth  cover  a  wider  area,  but  are  not  so  deep  in  conse- 
quence. The  freer  and  fuller  intercourse  of  modem  life  pronotee 
activity  and  increases  our  acquaintance  with  the  race,  giving  rise 
to  commerce, — especially  the  gigantic  commerce  of  the  present 
da^ ;  but  out  of  tnis  grow  many  evib ; — ^luxury,  excessive  compe- 
tition, a  sad  dissatisfaction,  which  in  one  extreme  leads  to  a  r^ 
nunciation  of  all  self-control  and  individuality,  and  in  the  other 
Co  excessive  self-assertion  and  self-dependence,  this  latter  no  msaa 
eanse  of  the  prevailing  unbelief.  The  religiousness  of  the  sge  is 
more  a  fashion  than  a  life, — more  a  habit  acquired  by  edxtemon 
tiian  a  something  consciously  chosen ;  and  this  oeeasions  mwh  is* 
sincerity  in  action,  leads  to  self-deception,  if  not  hvpoerisy,  ssd 

zed  by  Google 

*  Sermonsy  First  Series,  p.  88. 
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ultimatftly,  we  are  afraid,  to  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  disffoat,  and 
often  of  sceptioiBm  in  reference  to  religion.  The  conditions  of 
modern  life  are  such  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  realise  a  mode- 
rate liTelihood,  not  to  say  competency;  and  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
both  religion  and  morali^  are  made  to  sobserre  the  interests  of  ft 
greedy  and  selfish  lust  of  wealth  or  power.  The  spirit  of  modem 
life  is  an  aggrandising,  a  self-sufficient,  a  selfish  and  an  irreverent 
spirit.  Though  open  wickedness  may  not  be  so  strikingly  prera- 
lent  as  in  the  last  generation,  yet  the  excesses  of  humanity  find 
rent  in  less  open  ways, — the  breaches  of  morality  are  more  secret. 
ICodem  life,  in  its  social,  political,  moral  and  religious  relations,  is 
in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  state,  looking  at  it  in  the  light,  not 
of  the  Scnptures,  but  of  an  enlightened  conscience.  They  who 
adapt  the  gospel  to  their  whole  life  are  now,  and  ever  hare  been,  in  a. 
small  minority, — ^a  minority  which,  if  abstracted  from  modem  life, 
would  not  appreciably  alter  its  prevailing  character. 

It  eannot  therefore  with  any  degree  of  exactness  be  said  that 
the  gospel  is  adapted  to  modern  lire  in  the  sum  of  its  most  oom- 
manding  characteristics ;  for  "  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness 
with  unrighteousness?  Aud  what  oommunion  hath  light  widi 
darkness?"  Where  is  the  fitness, — ^tbe  adaptation?  They  who 
maintain  the  affirmative  are  thrown  on  the  horns  of  the  following 
dilemnia;— they  must  maintain  either  that  the  gospel  is  much 
lower  in  character  than  it  professes  to  be,  or  that  modem  life  is 
miieh  higher  in  character  than  it  seems  to  be.  We  quite  agree 
with  our  opponent  A.  A.  (page  33)  when  he  affirms  the  question 
to  be.  Have  we  outgrown  the  gospel?  Have  we  risen  above  that 
product  of  an  elementary  worla?  Are  its  truths  trae  for  us,  or  is 
it  bat  a  preparatory  lesson,  which,  after  having  served  its  purpose, 
is  to  ^TC  way  to  something  higher  ?  But  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive,  IS  to  shut  our  eyes  to  notorious  facts  proving  the  contrary ; 
for  upon  an  intelligent  and  a  just  comparison  of  me  gospel, — ^its 
pori^,  faith,  humUity,  love,  and  spirituality, — with  the  state  of 
modem  society, — ^its  uncleanness,  scepticism  and  disbelief,  pride, 
self-sufficiency,  and  unlovingness, — we  shall  be  quite  satisfied  that 
we  have  not  yet  left  the  gospel  behind  us  in  our  upward  march ; 
aad  to  answer  in  the  negative  is  to  condemn  modem  life  and  to 
declare  at  once  that  it  and  the  gospel  are  "  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether." In  the  former  case  we  affirm  that  the  gospel  is  not 
adapted  to  modem  life,  and  in  the  latter  that  modern  life  is  not 
adapted  to  the  gospd.  Our  opponents  can  take  which  they  please. 
Oar  Mend  F.  F.  A.  in  his  closing  paragraph  on  page  45  states  this 
argoment  most  x>ertinently,  to  a  few  words  of  which  we  would  give 
emphasis  by  repetition :  "  It  may  be  attempted  to  rebut  all  these 
araoments  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  the  gospel  that  is  not 
a&pted  to  our  age,  but  our  age  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  gospeL 
^nds  will  be  a  damaging  retort,  not  to  our  side  of  the  question,  out 
to  those  who  rest  upon  it."  Certainlv;  for  if  the  gospel  were 
adapted  to  modem  lire,  if  the  two  fitted  into  and  were  in  narmony 
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wHIi  mtk  other,  tlie  terms  of  tlie  qiiettioB  wtmld  be  ioterelaiigi- 
tble.  The  fkct  that  thej  are  not  so  profes  that  the  goepd  is  lot 
•d«nied  to  modem  life. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  eooehision  by  aaother  rente.  Modsm 
societj  is  an  misettled,  unbalanced  force.  Dkethe  erer^flhiftrng 
saads  of  the  sea,  it  is  ever  monng  to  and  fro,  obejring  eome  nigfaty 
impnlse  which  it  seldom  nnderstands.  The  waves  of  some  power 
higher  than  itself  bear  it  biindl j  onward,  for  it  knows  not  the  naitne 
of  the  power  nor  the  reason  of  its  exercise.  National  opinioes, 
habits,  modes  of  thought,  rise,  reach  their  meridian,  and  set ;  mtil 
the  night  of  some  dark  stagnation  is  dissipated  by  the  naing  ef 
other  and  not  always  more  glorioas  systems  of  thought  and  pof^olar 
beliefs.  The  social  life  of  the  age  has  its  periods  of  repose  and  of 
action, — its  quiet  enjoyments  and  its  propelling  excesses,— and  the 
gregarious  instincts  of  the  race  rery  often  overpower  the  moraiit^ 
superinduced  by  an  educational  process.  In  the  midst  of  this 
dumg^,  there  is  one  thing  that  changes  not :  whatever  fluctuations 
ol  leding  or  of  thought  may  afflict  or  bless  society,  this  unckaoging 
({ospel  remains  unaffected.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  llie  one  to  he 
m  motion ;  of  the  other,  to  be  at  rest.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  one 
to  be  dissatisfied,  discontented,  and  to  crare  after  something  ^ae 
in  search  of  something  better ;  of  the  other,  to  be  calmly  aesttred 
of  an  accomplished  perfection.  The  one  is  the  surging,  troubled 
ocean,  the  other  a  rock  in  the  mid  it  of  it.  From  the  fint  oentmy 
to  the  present,  the  essential  truths  and  the  principles  of  m 
flospel  hare  remained  the  same ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are 
Hkely  to  remain  the  same  throughout  the  coming  ages.  Yet,  if 
the  gospel  is  adapted  to  modem  life,  it  seems  to  us  that  one  of  two 
things  must  take  place :  either  the  gospel  must  receive  into  itsdf 
something  of  the  hfe  and  take  to  itself  some  of  the  cbaraeteristics 
of  modem  society,  or  modern  life  must  assimilate  to  itself  more  of 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Before  the  one  can  be  said  to  be  adapted 
to  the  other,  this  mutual  accommodation  is  necessary.  And  this 
leads  us  to — nay^inyolres— a  further  question,  Which  has  authority 
over  the  other?  Which  shall  be  the  subject,  and  which  the  ruler? 
Which  in  the  lon^  run  shall  lose  itself  in  the  triumph  of  the 
other  P    The  question,  as  put  in  the  present  debate,  certainly  im- 

Slies  that,  not  the  gospel,  but  modem  society,  is  the  moulding  in- 
uenee,  the  subjugating  power,  the  ever-abicung  ruler  to  whom  all 
else,  even  the  gospel  itself,  is  to  be  subject  on  pain  of  abiding  con- 
demnation. But  we  believe  that  the  gospel  is  the  all-assimuatittg 
influence,  the  aathoritative  law  to  which  modem  life  is  to  be  sub- 
ject, on  pain  of  eternal  loss.  Its  mission  is  to  infuse  its  spirit  into 
society  until  society  is  brought  into  complete  harmony  witii  it 
The  gospel  cannot  come  down  to  modem  life :  modem  life  must 
go  up  to  the  gospel.  At  present,  the  obvious  antagonism  proves 
their  unOtness. 

In  asking  the  very  pertinent  question,  Why  is  not  the  gosp^ 
supreme  in  relation  to  modem  lileP  we  would  not  be  unden^CKid 
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witb  oar  ooadjator  7.  F.  A.,  as  impMehiog  it,  for  jxut  reasoning 
will  not  call  for  its  impeachment.  The  gospel,  though  now  either 
Tery  Much  in  adyanoe  of  or  yerr  miKoh  behind  the  age,  asserts  tliat 
the  time  shall  oome  whtm  all  taings  shall  be  in  harmonj  with  it« 
Modem  soeiety,  as  yet,  is  not  in  harmony  with  it ;  but  if  we  an 
mritoal  beings,  if  we  haro  no  rtffht  of  ownership  in  oorselres,  if 
tfiia  world  is  but  a  star  in  the  bright  eonstdlation  of  God's  in* 
miserable  erections,  and  but  the  shiSow  of  the  cloud  of  His  glory, 
— if  ezistenoederiTes  anr  significance  from  the  past,  tmd  we  can  see 
in  the  present  a  hand  which  wares  us  towards  a  developing  fotnrer 
— ^  the  lidBgs  which  are  seen  are  but  many-coloured  threads  with 
which  God  is  wearing  the  web  of  His  great  and  eternal  purposes 
in  His  unseen  dwelling-plaoe, — if  these  things  are  true,  tnen  is  it 
alao  true  ihatt  in  some  period  of  future  life  the  wondrous  loTelinesi 
of  tiie  gospel  shall  bO  reproduced :  and  perhaps  that  is  the 

**  Far-K>fi^  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moTes." 

In  the  meantime  she  proclaims,  '*  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
folness  thereof;  the  world  and  they  -tiiat  dwell  therein.  .  .  . 
Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  ^e  Lord  P  or  who  shall  stand  ix 
has  holy  place  P  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  oTtd  a  pure  heart,  whe 
haih  not  lifted  up  hie  eoul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deoeit/UUy,  He 
shall  receiye  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from 
the  God  of  his  salfation."  (Psa.  zxiy.)  But  while  we  reject  the 
imtpeachment  of  the  gospel  implied  in  many  of  F.  F.  A.'s  remarks, 
as  not  logically  loUowiog  from  his  premises,  it  will  be  seen  that  ail 
the  abore  reasonings  inyolve  tbe  supposition  that,  as  a  fact,  the 
gogpel  is  not  adapted  to  modem  life. 

We  trust  our  opponents  will  not  persist  in  argning  that  because 
modem  life  in  the  great  principles  of  justice,  truth,  and  honesty, 
in  its  general  mortu  excellence  and  increasing  utility,  compares 
favourably  with  any  past  age,  and  on  many  sides  of  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  gospel,  that  therefore  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  modem 
life ;  for  (1)  such  could  be  said  with  truth  of  heathen  nations,  and 
(2)  the  gospel  is  something  more  than  mere  morality  and  justice, 
Ae,  We  haye  guarded  ourselyes  against  the  charge  of  putting  the 
gpospel  and  modem  life  as  far  apart  as  possible  that  we  might  show 
&6  ^le  not  adapted  to  the  other,  for  our  argument  throughout  has 
been  one  of  fact,  and  to  fact  we  hare  appealed.  The  gospel,  with- 
out doubt,  is  a  whole  antipodes  removed  from  modern  life,  in  its 
spirit,  claims,  and  purpose,  and  is  no  more  adapted  to  it  than  is  oil 
to  water.  Can  figs  be  gathered  off  thistles?  or  sweet  water  be 
obtained  from  a  bitter  fountain?  If  this  consummation,  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  ever  takes  place,  the  adaptation  must  be  the 
result  of  a  movement  originating  in  society  itself,  and  not  a  change 
in  the  gospel. 

BlAMOlpD. 
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Although  tbe  gotpel  of  Ckmt  brm^t  potoe,  gkd  tiiingt  of 
joy,  and  aood-will  to  men ;  yet  the  gotpel  «ad  tke  world  me  not 
eonpAtibk.  Gk>d'B  pkn  of  •almtioa,  ai  brovgkt  to  light  im  the 
goopel,  u  not  a  eyatem  hMed  on  MoommodAtiQiL  God'taethodof 
redemption  hat  not  met  fallen  man  half-way ;  hirt  it  it  Hit  fdaa 
akne,  founded  independently  of  any  work  of  o«r  owb»  or  any 
worldly  emtdi  or  tapport.  We  are  not  tared  of  onraelTtt,  hot 
thromrh  the  "grace  of  Qod."  The  "  world  of  fathion"  with  its 
attending  Ticet,  and  the  toyerei|p  tway  of  "  eooieiy,"  are  erer  etn- 
tending,  at  Uiey  were  in  the  pnmitiTO  daya  of  Chrittiantty,  wkh 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Jetot,  in  Hit  tpecial  pnyar  for  the 
apotUes,  clearly  foretaw  the  tnab,  tribalatiant»  and  cootentaont, 
which  Hit  faithful  foUowert  would  hare  to  patt  ihroni^  in  their 
journey  in  this  world.  "  I  pray/'  taid  Jeeus,  *'  not  that  Thea 
thonldett  take  them  out  of  the  worid,  but  that  Thou  thouldeat  keep 
them  from  evil.  I  have  given  them  Thy  word«  and  the  woiid  ham 
hated  them,  becaute  they  are  not  of  the  world  even  at  I  am  not  of 
the  world."  The  gotpel  and  modem  todety  are  aataffcmiamt.  The 
ttraightforwardnett  and  pungency  of  truth  and  the  tolicu^  of  oinnien 
are  objectioBal  to  modem  ideas  and  fashion.  If  one  holdt  to  an 
idea  which  he  believes  it  riffht,  with  anything  like  an  energetic 
•pirit,  he  it  accuted  by  "tne  world"  of  being  " dogmatic,  ** a 
bigot,"  "  illiberal  in  his  views,"  &o.  Yet  thete  same  aoduert  will 
ever  be  ready,  with  a  liberal  tpirit,  no  dowbi^  to  palliate  the  aott 
atrocioua  criminals,  by  writing  long  woeful  lettert  to  the  Secretary 
of  Stato,  for  the  purpote  of  proving  the  extenutting  ciroametancet 
under  which  their  crimet  have  b^n  committed.  In  these  days 
there  are  persons  always  ready  to  "  whitewash  the  moat  notalile 
tyrants,  who  have  been  the  cause  of  deluging  this  world  with 
blood,  and  sending  death  to  the  cottage  and  the  |)alace."  Napoleon, 
Nero,  Queen  Mxrf,  Bobespierre,  Popish  burning  of  heretics,  and 
even  the  areh-traitor  Judas  Iscariot,  have  had  their  partissas, 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  they  were  not  so  black  as  they 
have  been  painted,  but  were  very  good  in  their  way ;  fully  juttified 
in  their  actions  by  the  boldness,  perseverance,  and  audacity'with 
which  they  carried  on  their  designs ;  are  to  be  admired !  and 
if  indeed  their  zeal  carried  them  on  to  commit  any  awful  deed,  we 
must  make  an  allowance  for  tiie  "  dark  afcs  "  they  lived  in ! 

The  same  laxity  of  opinion  is  extended  to  the  reception  of  the 
teaching  of  God's  word.  It  is  becoming  a  very  common  expreasion 
f<Hr  persons  to  stato  "  that  they  do  not  see  any  material  difference 
what  religion  a  man  may  believe  in,  as  long  at  he  it  hmieat  and 
eamett  in  the  faith  he  upholds." 

'*For  forms  of  faith  let  zealous  bigots  fight, 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

All  religioDt  to  them  are  alike,  and  it  it  the  principle  on  idiieh 
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they  are  severally  takeu  up.  which  enBores,  as  rewards,  heaven  and 
happiness.  This  I  maiutain  is  at  utter  Tariance  wiih  the  oharacter 
of  God,  and  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dogmatic  and  exclusive  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as 
.bemg  the  only  means  of  obtaining  salvation,  that  in  this  age  **  men 
have  tried  to  adapt  the  gospel  to  their  different  and  pecuUar  views 
of  **  religious  progress." 

It  is  impossibk  that  the  gospel  can  be  adapted  to  modem 
society.  The  two  cannot  be  equaU  one  must  be  our  standard,  and 
if  a  standard,  infallible.  We  must  either  adapt — fit  in — ^the  Bible 
'to  soetety's  standard,  or  vice  venA.  The  former  is  in  every  way 
eonaistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  that  the  world 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  not  tUe 
.ffospel  to  the  world.  The  verb  adapted  in  the  sentence  signifies 
Uiat  the  objective  gospel  must  contorm^adapt  itself  to-»moiem 
life,  not  modem  life  adapt  itself  to  the  teaching  of  the  gospel.  It 
will  be  perceived  by  this  that  we  who  maintain  the  negative  of  the 

3uestion  are  upholding  the  excellency,  the  moraJ  superiority,  the 
ivine  source,  the  efficacy,  the  sufficiency  and  independency  of  the 
gospel  in  not  yielding  or  being  conformed  to  the  ever-changiog 
tide  of  fashion  and  society. 

The  gospel  is  of  God,  and  like  unto  Grod*s  immutabilitv,  it 
ohangeth  not.  The  gospel  is  God's  way  of  salvation.  We  have 
no  choioe  but  to  accept  its  '*  rule  of  faith  "  and  doctrines  as  divine, 
and  grant  *'  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved ;  "  or  to  refect  it,  and  be  brought  under  condemnation ;  for 
.*'Hethat  rejecteth  Me,  and  receiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one 
that  judgeth  him.  The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day."  There  is  no  middle  path  to  heaven. 
We  cannot  meet  God  half-way.  Of  the  Laodiceans,  who  were 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  the  Lord  said,  "  He  would  spue  them  out  of 
His  mouth."  The  vital  consequences  of  the  rejection  or  acceptance 
of  the  gospel  mcfsage  are  of  too  great  importance  for  any  un- 
certainty as  regards  that  which  is  necessary  (or  man  to  believe  in 
order  to  obtain  salvation.  Therefore  the  word  ot  God  is  emphatic, 
exclusive,  and  authoritive  in  its  preaching.  The  '*  world,"  before  it 
can  be  made  congruous  to  the  gospel,  must  be  transformed  by  the 
renewing  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  world  needs  to  be 
regeneritted  by  the  faithtul  preaching  of  the  everlasting  and 
changeless  g»spel  of  God. 

Modern  life  and  society  may  be  reformed  and  adapted  to,  but 
the  gospel  is  perfect,  needs  not  adaptation  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  man's  puny  reason  or  sensual  and  worldly  desires.  Man,  if  he 
receivt-s  the  gospel,  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  He  must 
with  Paul  suffer  ''the  loss  of  all  things"  that  he  "may  win 
Christ."  He  must  forget  *' those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  uuto  those  things  which  are  before,  press  toward 
the  mark  lor  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Gk>d  in  Christ  Jesus." 

1870.  T 
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God  did  not  send  the  gospel  to  Mtttfy  mail's  otnul  thoagbli  and 
Tain  ims  gin  at  ions.  It  was  not  to  please  man,  bat  to  renew  htm  m, 
aool  and  body,  to  pmifr  him  from  sia,  through  the  blood  of  Jesna ; 
to  change  man's  "  Tile  body,  that  it  may  b^  fiishioned  like  nnto 
His  glorious  body ; "  and  to  make  men  partakers  of  eternal  life. 
The  requirements  of  modem  aooiety  and  those  of  the  gospel  aie 
incongruous.  The  former  are  of  a  worldy  nature,  mae  of  the 
latter  insist  on  hearenlTmindednesB.  The  rery  idea  of  the  gospel 
adaptinff  iUeff  to  modem  life  brings  a  case  of  oamality  vertm 
Ipintaalifcy. 

True,  the  snbstantiality  of  the  abore  arguments  rests  on  ^ 
eorrectnees  of  the  rendering  of  the  word  adapt  As  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  paraphrase  of  A.  A.  in  iis  entirety,  I  gi?e  the  following 
definition  as  oeing  more  oorreot  >— Adapt  is  dertred  from  two 
lAtin  words,  ad,  to }  mpt,  to  fit ;  and  it  literally  means  to  make 
apt  or  fit;  to  mak^  anything  to  incline,  to  a^ree,  to  fit,  and 
woome  suitable  to  another ;  a  yielding  or  a  bringing  down  one 
thing  to  the  nse  or  requirements  of  another.  By  adapt,  it  is  not 
inferred  that  the  object  referred  to  is  CKjuiralent  to— able  to  be  of 
an^  special  use  in  regard  to,  or  ooneeming,  when  we  judge  of  its 
suitableness  from  its  own  standpoint.  We  are  not  asked  to  profe 
whether  the  gospel  is  adsptable  to  be  of  any  special  mst  in  regard 
to  or  concerning  the  world's  welfare ;  neither  is  it  inferred  in  the 
present  question  that  we  hare  to  support  or  disproTe  the  claims  of 
the  gospel,  in  its  assertions  of  adaptability  to  meet  the  apiritusl 
requirements  of  all  ages  and  climes.  But  whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  goupe),  examined  according  to  modem  life  or  society's 
standard,  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  the  wc^ld,  "modem  drilisa- 
UoHf**  and  taste  F 

Can  we  reform  the  gospel  P  Can  we  modernise  it,  make  it 
fashionable  and  popular?  ouch  has  been  been  voxpopuli  for  some 
time  past.  Even  there  are  not  a  few  who  maintain  and  who 
preach  that  for  any  one  to  teach  that  the  Bible  is  God's  complete 
and  last  revelation  to  man,  they  are  not  only  under  a  strong 
delusion,  but  are  putting  stumblingblocks  in  the  paths  m 
"spiritual  development,"  "progress,"  and  "  civiliaation ; "  and 
also  that  the  upholders  of  the  inspired  and  infallible  revelation  of 
the  "  Word  of  God "  are  inculcating  doctrines  adverse  to  nmn's 
individuality  and  freedom  of  thought.  The  progreesionists  are 
living  testimonies  that  the  gospel  does  not  adapt  itnelf  to  the 
wuhes  of  modem  life.  Neither  do  they  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
the  gospel  adapting  itself  thereto.  But  their  import  is  stronirer: 
iSiey  maintain  that  the  gospel  has  been  superceded  by  God's  per- 
sonal revelation  of  Himself  in  dreams,  in  visions,  and  by  spiritusl 
manifestations.  Certainly  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  this  conc)ui>ioD 
is  deduced ^om  the  views  of  "modem  thinkers"  of  the  adMpt«bililT 
cf  the  gospel  to  supply  the  wsnts  of  the  age ;  still  it  is  not  inferred, 
in  the  wording  of  the  title  of  the  p^e^ent  theme,  that  modem  life 
IS  to  give  the  judgment  P    This  I  think  will  be  more  dearly 
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if  we  p1»ee  the  emphasis  on  the  pnpoMsoB.  ^b<— adapted  la.    Sb 
whfltf    Ih  modern  life ! 

In  the  pwwnt  day,  sooiety  proolaims  loudly  at  the  ooraen  af 
Ihe  ^eets,  that  the  gospel  is  ^  old/'  **  antiquated,"  ''  a  finely.woroi 
tale  of  past  a^res,  snitable  fhr  old  women." "  tfasrfc  the  primttire 
method  of  worshipping  God  is  dnll  and  inonotonons,"  *'that  the 
gospel  oncfht  to  move  with  the  times,"  ''that  revelation  is  now 
made  to  man  ehher  through  his  reasoning  faculties,  his  sonl,  <w 
his  consnence.**  and  by  some,  as  before  mentioned,  **  bv  oomnniid* 
cations  from  departed  spirits;"  the  fruits  of  which  theories  9X9 
everywhere  «een.  We  have  onr  "Chnroh  for  the  People,"  **Be- 
ffeative  "RelisrioTiists,"  "Church  of  Progress,"  " Spiritaalism,* 
with  its  "  scientific  evangelists,"  Eitn^lism  and  Entionalism  ia  ow 
rieformed  and  Protestant  Ohnrch  of  England,  the  Nonconformisti 
with  their  fine  steeples,  trained  choirs,  and  entrancing  mosie. 
These  are  all  accommodating  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  m>- 
oalled  necessities  of  "the  times."  Eelisrion  is  the  fashion;  ItoU 
eongresrations  the  aim.  Snbiects  of  a  "progressive"  character ave 
the  themes.  Adapiintj  the  gospel  to  "  the  times  "  is  their  defence. 
All  are  in  a  sense  caterinfir  for  the  pnblic— the  "  working  classes.*' 
Thns  is  the  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  Christ  rejected,  and 
religions  for  the  times  instituted  in  its  place.  Have  those  who 
have  not  been  so  bold  as  to  reject  the  gospel  entirely,  sncceeded  in 
Hieir  en'leavours  to  adapt  the  gospel  "to  the  times,"  to  modem 
lifeP  Have  the  so-called  improvement's  been  consistent  with  the 
^irit  of  fhe  word  of  God  P  And  are  the  "  reformers  "  nnanimooB 
in  their  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  "the  times  "  P  Until  these  are 
SBSwered  in  the  affirmative,  I  maintain  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  the 
gOBoel — God's  plan  of  salvation — to  the  so-called  requirements  of 
modem  life.  "The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away;  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which 
by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  yon." 

Tlie  modem  adapters  of  the  gospel  are  lilce  the  man  in  the 
parable  of  the  marriaflre  of  the  kinsr's  son.  He  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, went  to  the  banquetinsr  hsll  with  the  other  guests,  bnt 
without  conforming  to  the  usual  custom  and  conditions  of  the 
invitation,  he  "had  not  on  a  wedding  grarment."  The  consequence 
waa,  aVhonfirh  he  had  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  "  cast  into 
outer  darkness,  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.** 
Tke  same  mav  be  said  of  many  of  the  modern  reformers  of 
the  gospel.  They  adroit  that  God  has  sent  the  glorious  message 
of  peeee  and  salvation  to  men.  Thev  do  not  deny  that  God  has 
sent  His  i^ospel  into  the  world.  But  like  the  man  in  the  parable, 
they  have  not  put  on  the  wedding  rarment— the  robe  of  ria^hteous- 
nesfl — they  are  not  content  with  the  simnle  truths,  the  lowly  spirit^ 
snd  airjrres«»ive  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God.  "For  the  weapona 
of  €>ur  warfare  are  not  carnal,  bnt  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pnlline  down  of  strongholds."  These  modern  religionists  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  gospel  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  have  made  several 
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w^MpUivmM  to  pl^M*  the  wnHd,  wkirh  adaptAiions  amnul  the 
okaneter  and  tiUI  pnrpoiie  of  the  i;o«peI.  I  h«*?  merepi  the  ttotfd 
^  obIt  for  th«»  iian»e),  winh  to  have  itn  advimtaM^R*  ^o  partake 
of  ita  Beavenly  food  ;  huf  on  their  own  condiiiona.  ^hj  KhouM 
they  go  to  the  wicket-f^ate,  when  tbry  could  make  a  ahort  mt  of 
it  uj  oltrabinf^Ofer  a  wall  near  at  faand»  avoid  many  inoonTeniencea, 
diffoaltiea,  and  triala  which  thf*y  had  lienrd  many  ril^rimo.  "ho 
had  gone  the  other  way  to  Monnt  Zion,  ha'l  me?  nithP  Fame 
•Bjoyed  a  Tert  pleaaant  walk  thmui^h  beaiitihil  field*  and  aKaded 
kmea,  they»  like  Formali  t  and  Bypocn^y  in  Biinian'a  '*PilfrnRi*i 
Plrogr6*a."  congratulate  each  other  »ith  thi^,  ••  If  we  get  into  the 
way»  what  matter  ia  it  mh^eh  waf  we  get  inP  If  we  are  in,  «e 
ate  in."  Thu*  do  they  trouble  ua,  •'  and  wi  uld  pervert  the  g'^apel 
of  Cbriat/*  and  bting  tl^eniM'lvea  undrr  ptrov  g  cond*  mnaiion. 
Mfty  the  langtiatre  of  St.  PhuI.  when  writing  10  the  Galatfan<«  con* 
oaraing  the  apread  of  r'ltionaliaro,  be  ourn,  **Do  1  now  peranada 
Oieii  or  Ood  P  or  do  I  aeek  to  pleaae  men  P  for  if  1  yet  pleaaed 
nHD,  I  ahould  not  be  the  lenraut  of  Christ.'* 

G10SGIU8  D.  £. 


Ita  Woiar  Woi  o»  Wab.— "The  darkest  aspect  of  thia  monptrtma 
QBOfiaity  ia  »een  in  the  fact  that  it  sweeps  awfiy  to  their  eternal  doom 
inorant  and  unprepared  men  whom  it  has  fir-t  deniorHlised  and  Hahanel'ed. 
We  say  nothmg  now  of  the  ment**!  wa»te  and  de«>t  1  u«-tion  of  vigoroo*  life 
inToWed  in  all  (his.  We  dwell  not  on  the  witt-e'ini;  ^rief  that  tails  00  the 
bewidowed,  the  orphaned,  and  tho»e  le't  childleHi*.  Nor  can  we  speak  <^ 
the  wound*  d  and  mangled,  to  whom  the  c<«p  of  existence  must  be  a  thing 
of  dregs  rather  than  that  of  tret^h  nnd  pure  enjoiment.  All  that  might  be 
Mien  on  the  morning  niter  the  battle  has  never  been  reprodui*ed  by  ^  art  or 
man's  derice;*  and  the  raoet  graphic  iMnfruage  is  power!ei>»  to  picture  it. 
Bat,  if  the  appallinfr  hom>ra  and  eama^e  of  the  si*ene  cmld  be  hketched 
with  all  the  minute  fidelity  of  phot  graph v,  and  set  full?  in  orier  before 
the  ij^  wkat  wrne  thev,  in  all  lh»ir  awiiil  ghafitlineps.  as  o«»mparpd  with 
the  more  unapcHkahle  woes  t»tit  are  retilised  and  witnet«td  in  thnt  state 
wiWeh  ia  eurtaim  d  off  from  our  gaxe !  No  *  pates  ajar,*  nor  open  di»or  gives 
ua  to  a«e  what  transpires  within  that  veil.  But  we  hare  it  rev*  alt*d  to  us 
here  by  the  l^rd  :  Ue  pictures  it  as  a  pla<*e  of  \k coping  and  « ailing  and 
;<naahing  of  teeth.  And  whatever  hope  we  mny  hereof  men  who  >icken 
itpon  their  bed,  and  wh  »8o  latest  hours  may  be  uay-fed  amid  circumi'tances 
that  awaken  rvfi  ction  and  ptir  con  virion,  givi»>>r  o}ip«»riiinity  for  reptnt- 
ance  and  prayer,  and  to  whom  the  Futl.er  of  Miiciee  may  extend  the 
blood-bought  blessing  of  pardon  and  life  efenial,—  w  Imt  o»n  the  lai^gect  and 
loftiest  c}*anty  think  of  the  ixcitt-d  and  mnddened  nmsi^*  tl  at  are  au  iften 
dead  on  the  field  of  blood  ?  They  go  nd  handt d  ai.d  rt eking  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  God  and  Judge,  with  no  fubdutd  ftelin^s  of  sorrow  f>r  sin 
«Jd  no  fervent  cry  for  n  erey,  but  ^ith  all  iheir  \  an  i«.n»  mging  like  denioui 
m  their  breasts,  cut  <.ff  in  tlie  midft .  f  their  dayi»,  carried  iu  charioU  of  lire 
to  tlnAr  iiMd  account."— ifeu.  •/.  H^.  Todd.  r^^^^l^ 
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OUGHT  THE   SUB-IECTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  BE 
DISCONTINUED  P 

▲FFIBMA.TITB  ARTICLS. — IT. 

'*  Under  an  idle  notion  th»t  the  beauties  of  eharaoter  of  the  two  aeibes  «re 
mutually  inonmpitible,  men  are  afraid  of  mattlj  women  ;  but  thoae-  who 
liav«  oon^idered  the  nature  and  powpr  of  i»ooial  influences  well  know  ^hat, 
onleaa  there  are  manly  women,  there  will  not  much  longer  be  niaulj  men, 
Wlieij  men  and  women  are  r»*ullj  companions,  if  women  are  friToIottt,  men 
will  be  frivolous ;  if  women  care  for  nothing  but  personal  interest  and  idle 
Tanities,  men  in  general  will  care  for  Htrle  eUe:  the  two  texen  mvst  now  rise 
or  sink  together'*-— J,  8,  MdCe  Speech  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  20th 
May,  1867. 

It  seems  to  be  assnmrd  by  all  who  write  in  support  of  the  present 
system  of  female  subject  ion,  that  the  ^raod  climax  and  uftitnatum 
<H  woman's  life  is  marriai^e,  and  its  co*  sequent— especially  with  the 
pO'^rer  class — state  of  lei^nl  if  not  sctual  senritude ;  that  she  ought 
to  be  educated  with  that  sole  end  in  view,  that  her  nobler  instincls 
thonld  not  be  awakened,  that  she  should  only  be  recOKuiited  as  the 
domestic  drudkze,  that  her  talents  and  inte'lei't  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated, lest  she  should  compete  suooesafuUy  with  the  lords  of 
orration,  or  lest  she  should  become— as  she  certainly  would  do  - 
discontented  with  her  present  limited  sphere  of  action. 

I  am  qu  te  sure,  however,  that  no  man,  married  or  single,  who 
has  any  bresdth  of  mind,  or  who  has  given  any  thought  to  the 
subject,  would  advance  any  such  or  similar  sentiments  as  those 
referred  to. 

Before  entering  seriously  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subiect, 
I  must  ju^t  say  a  word  or  two  by  the  way  as  to  T.  F.  M.'s  article  in 
the  tluly  number  of  this  magazine. 

It  would  be  eHsy  to  dissect  it  hentence  by  sentence,  and  show  \U 
utter  absurdity,  but  the  oecupation  would  be  so  sgreeahle  that,  for 
onoe,  I  practice  a  little  self-denial,  and  leave  the  performance  of 
th^task  toL.A.J. 

**^.t  really  one  cannot  help  admiring  T. F. M.*s  kind  condescen- 
sion to  the  other  sex,  when  he  says  (the  italics  are  mine),  *  Equality 
mvalue  of  nature  t-he  may  be  granted  to  possess,  equality  of  culturo 
she  may  be  entitled  to  demand,  equality  of  influence  she  maf/  be 
entitled  to  aspire  to,  but  she  must  uease  to  be  woman  ttefore  she 
oan  secure  suc^  an  emancipation  as  will  free  her  from  the  need  of 
subfjoction.*'    Poor  woman!    You  must  be  periodically  thrashed^ 
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VkB  other  inimals.  and  yoa  mtwt  lick  the  hand  that  inflicti  the 
wound,  and  be  taUsfied  that  it  is  only  done  for  your  good,  becanae 
joa  need  to  be  kept  in  subjection  I  . ,    .    .        j 

The  way,  hoireyer,  in  which  T.  F.  M.  ayoids  facta  and  re«on  is 
aamirabl%  while  the  self-complaoency  with  which  he  regards  tbe 
•ubieet  race  from  his  own  pinnacle  of  egotism  is  suprem^y 
amusing.  Listen  to  what  he  says :—"  Besides  this,  however,  tbe 
business  of  ihe  world  requires  to  be  dope  in  a  sort  of  evcn-tM- 
pered,  ealm  way;  and  women  are  not  always  «ble  m  petfiuttr 
oreumstanoes,  which  are,  however,  stnoily  normal  with  them,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  employments  which  demand  moral  eeremtg, 
Uieileetual  balance,  and  emotional  coolness:'  But  on  this  the  qiMS- 
tion  nisee,  Are  menP  Again:  "A  eleiw^  pwoeptioii  of  thje  fi^* 
Ilia  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  respective  sphere*  or  Mate  m^ 
tauJe  labour,  %nd  male  and  female  life^  in  tke  manner  m  whiokift 
al  present  is  fixed,"  Ac.  T.  F.  M.  must  have  learned  his  iwijeij 
very  badly  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  But  what,  ttaM 
you,  is  T.  F.  M.'s  great  reason  for  believing  that  the  present  v^ 
jeetion  of  women  is  beneficial  to  themP  «otiiing  short  ofthiaj 
via.,  that  in  all  life  insurance  tables  women  are  taken  to  live  K>nger 
than  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  but  wa 
win  suppose  it  to  be  so,  for  the  sake  of  enjoyiag  the  eonekisicm 
iHueh  T.  F.  M.  drawa  ftt>m  it:  "Now  this  £aot  profws  that,  wish 
all  their  'subjection,'  they  are  better  oflP  than  men;  inasmueb  a^ 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  quiet  havens  of  life,  tbey  hav<a 
an  extended  measure  of  life." 

T.  F.  M.  surely  cannot  know  much  of  female  statistiea,  or  h» 
would  not  talk  about  the  "quiet  hafens"  in  whieh  tbey  aie 
«*allowed  "  to  remain.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  few  figures iK 
tiie  eouree  of  this  article,  which  may  perhaps  enlighten  bim  mt 
ttftt  pax  t  of  the  subject 

But,  says  T.  F.  M.,  "  AU  the  measures  which  soeie^  baa  arranged 
fbit  tike  preservation  of  female  purity,  peace,  safety,  home-keapinf^ 
and  happiness,  ought  to  be  not  only  enjoyed,  but  valued."  Ue  dom 
not,  however,  tell  us  what  these  measures  and  arrangementa  ar^ 
and  I,  for  my  part,  ean  assure  him  that,  when  he  oomes  to  investi- 

Site  Uie  matter,  if  he  should  ever  do  so,  he  will  find  thai  most  of 
e  measures  and  arrangements  now  in  Togoe  fkoiHtate  objeela 
quite  the  opposite  of  those  which  he  names. 

But  T.  F.  M.'s  lachrymose  conclusion  is  quite  patiietier  •*  If  w» 
discontinue  the  subjection  of  woman,  we  must  make  her  ind^ 
pendent;  but  independence  is  incompatible  with  homa  fift  aa^ 
borne  duty.  We  may  quite  as  well  advocate  the  diseoiitmuaaee 
cf  sex  and  of  society  as  the  discontinuance  of  'the  subjection  of 
wooaan.'  **  But  (acoeptiDg  for  the  moment  T.  F.  M.'s  bad  reasonio^ 
it  independence  incompatiUe  with  home  life  and  home  duty  f  B 
aov  how  is  it  that  some  men  fulfil  all  its  eondittons  satiafaetority  tv 
others,  although  not  to  themsehres  f  In  this,  however,  as  in  oUmt 
Miings,  T.  F.  M.  quite  begs  tiie  question,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to 
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mmkm  yriwm  iadepeadent  of  tkeir  hubaiMb,  any  mote  thaa  to  make 
liiubaQds  independeBi  of  their  wiyes.  I  miui,  howevtr,  sinoerely 
eottdole  with  T.F.M.  on  the  low  ettMsat*  he  appears  to  have 
Ibnued  of  female  oapaeitjF  and  character,  and  with  the  expreaaioA 
of  thia  eoadolence  I  bid  him  farewelL 

My  remarks  <m  this  subject  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  but  an 
abridgmieBt*  and  a  very  poor  one,  of  Mr.  Mill's  argument  in  hia 
hook  (m  **  Tbe  Sabjeotion  of  Women ; "  but  bis  reasoning  is  so  full, 
aad  I  BO  entirely  oonour  with  him,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impoa- 
nble  to  discuss  this  question  without  using  the  arf^ments  he  puts 
inrward,  although  necesswily  in  language  inferior  to  that  with 
which  he  clothes  them. 

The  fact  is  indisputable  th«t  the  posiEtioii  in  life  into  which  a 
kuman  being  iaborn  cannot  of  itself  now  prevent  that  human  being 
from  rising  to  any  higher  position  in  the  world  to  which  he  may 
aspire.  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  believe  that  this  fact  embodies  the 
only  correct  principle  for  the  proper  working  of  human  life  P  If 
we  do.  then  tne  conclusion  is  obvious  that  ''  we  ought  to  act  as  if 
we  believed  it,  and  not  to  ordain  that  to  be  bom  a  girl  instead  of  a 
boy,  any  more  than  to  bo  bom  black  instead  of  white,  or  a  com- 
moaer  instead  of  a  nobleman,  shall  decide  the  person's  position 
all  through  life — shiUl  interdict  people  ^m  all  the  more  elevated 
•oeial  positions,  and  from  all  except  a  few  respectable  occupatians^ 
Sveo  were  we  to  admit  the  utmost  that  is  ever  pretended  aa 
to  the  soperior  fitness  of  men  for  all  the  functions  now  reserved  to 
theoB,  the  same  argument  applies  whieh  forinds  a  legal  qualifioatton 
ibr  Members  of  Parliament.  .  .  •  In  all  things  of  any  difficulty 
and  importance,  those  who  can  do  them  well  are  fewer  than  the 
needv  even  with  the  most  unrestricted  latitude  of  choice ;  and 
any  limitation  of  tbe  field  of  selection  deprives  society  of  some 
chances  of  being  served  by  the  competent  without  O^er  saving  it 
from  the  incompetent." 

No  other  instance  can  be  cited  in  which,  from  the  mere  accident 
of  birth — a  fatality  which  nothing  can  overcome — more  than  one- 
half  the  human  race  is  excluded  from  ail  the  higher  social  functions. 
Beligious  opiaions  did  at  one  time  effect  a  similar  result,  but  even 
lA  that  eaae  a  conversion  would  reverse  all  the  disqualifications ; 
but  in  this  instance  there  can  be  no  conversioa,  so  that  the  exclusion 
is  inoxorable. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  it  may  have  been,  and 
probably  will  still  be,  often  asserted  that  experience  is  in  favour  of 
the  present  system  of  subjection,  yet  the  assertion  is  a  false  one,  as 
there  has,  as  yet,  been  no  experience  of  the  results  which  would 
fellow  the  emancipation  of  women,  women  not  having  yet  been 
emaarstpatad.  Before  experieoeo  can  be  cited  as  favouring  the  one 
system  or  the  other,  both  systema  must  have  been  tmed. 

It  is  said  that  women  care  nothing  for  politics ;  and  from  thia 
unsubstantiated  assertion  it  is  sought  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
*'the  general  good  is  naturally  less  intereatiag  to  women  than  to 
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men.**  B«it  fortuQateiy,  '*  History,  wbioh  ii  bow  to  muek  bettar 
undentood  than  formerly,  teaebet  another  lesaom." 

Bai  let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that,  up  to  the  preteni  tise, 
women  have  manifested  no  interest  in  politics,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  numbers  of  men  are  quite  apathetic  on  the  8ab|ect, 
although  they  have  the  means  of  displaying  any  interest  they  might 
feel ;  and  the  question  arises.  Is  it  just  to  exclude  women  from  the 
possibility  ot  participating  in  them  P  If  not,  then  whether  ther 
care  for  them  or  not,  their  disabilities  should  be  swept  away.  It 
they  do  not  oare  for  them,  they  will  not  participate ;  while*  if  they 
do,  justice  and  reason  alike  teach  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  gite  proof  of  their  interest. 

Mr.  Mill  put  the  question  with  his  usual  faimeaa  amd  preeiaioB 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20th  May,  1867,  on  his  proposal  to 
extend  the  electoral  franchise  to  women.  He  then  said,  that  the 
simple  question  was, — 

"  Whether  there  is  any  adequate  justification  for  continuing  to  exclude 
an  entire  half  of  the  community,  not  only  from  admission,  hutj^rom  ike 
eapabUitjf  of  hnng  ever  admitted,  within  the  pale  of  the  contttitution, 
though  they  may  fulfil  all  the  oonditions  legally  and  conetitutioually  m/ffi- 
eient  im  every  case  b%t  tkeire**  "There  is  no  other  example  of  an  exeln- 
sion  which  is  absolute.  If  the  law  denied  a  rote  to  all  but  the  poasfsaori 
of  £500  a  year,  the  poorest  man  in  the  nation  might — and  noW  and  than 
would— acquire  the  suffrage;  but  neither  birth,  nor  fortune,  nor  merit, 
nor  exertion,  nor  intellect,  nor  even  that  mat  disposer  of  hnmaa  dBHr% 
accident,  can  e?er  enable  any  woman  to  haye  her  Toice  counted  in  those 
national  a&tra  whieh  touch  her  and  hen  as  nearly  as  any  other  peasen  in 
the  1     * 


PrimA  fnune,  every  one  is  entitled  to  a  roice  in  his  own  i^irs ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  his  accustomed  justice,  himself  said, 
that  in  order  to  refuse  the  soffrsge  to  any  one,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  ground  laid,  either  of  personal  unfitness  or  public 
danger,  ^ow,  does  either  of  these  exist  in  the  present  instaBceP 
Of  course  it  is  only  proposed  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  wom^i  ful- 
filling the  conditions  which  the  Be  form  Act  of  1867,  or  any  other 
Act  which  may  be  in  force,  requires  to  be  performed  by  eleetoia. 
At  present  the  extreme  test  of  fitness  is  that  a  TOter  must  be  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Thousands  of  women  are  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  equally  with  men,  yote  in  municipal  and  paroobiai 
elections,  can  hold  o£See  as  orerseers,  &c.,  aiid  eren  fill  the  post  of 
mayor  of  a  borough.  Now,  is  there  any  seni^  in  whieh  womeA  are 
less  fit  tb  Tote  in  parliamentary  elections  than  menP  Tliey  are 
householders,  they  pay  their  rates,  their  oonduet  is  better  in  the 
majority  of  instances  than  that  of  male  voters,  and  the  laws  am 
made  for  them,  affect  their  indiridual  intereiH^s  and  rights,  operate 
upon  them,  and  they  are  bound  by  them ;  and  yet,  in  violation  ef 
the  well-known  axiom  of  represeutaiive  government  (which  Uiatof 
England  professes  to  be)— vie.,  that  all  intereets  aff«»eted  by  legis- 
lation should  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  when  those  laws  are 
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of  the  krgfst  da^sco  in  the  kiDgdom  is  arhitrarilj 
exeladed  from  having  even  ayoice  in  the  election  uf  representatirea. 
AsMr.MiUttrgea,— 

**  Can  it  be  pretended  that  women  who  manage  an  esfate  or  oonduot  a 
boaineea — who  paj  ratea  and  taze«,  oAen  to  a  large  amount  and  frequpntlj 
from  their  own  earninga — many  of  whom  are  responsible  heada  of  familiea, 
and  some  of  whom,  in  the  CApacitj  of  achuolmi'ttrecses,  teach  much  more 
tiian  a  great  number  of  the  male  elt'ctora  liare  ever  learned — are  not  capable 
of  a  function  of  which  every  mnle  householder  i«  CMpuble  P  Or  ia  it  feared 
that,  if  th<>Y  were  admitted  to  tlie  aufirage,  they  would  revolutioaiie  the 
Btite— would  deprive  us  of  any  of  our  valued  institutiona,  or  that  we 
■hould  have  worse  laws,  or  be  in  any  way  whatever  worse  governed, 
tbrooffh  the  effect  of  tbeir  auffrages  ?    Ho  one  believes  anything  of  the 


^  And  be  it  remembered  that  amon|;;Rt  the  most  essential  prin- 
dplrs  of  our  coustitution  is  the  principle  that  taxation  and  repre* 
sentation  should  be  co-exieusive  ;  that  is  V>  t>ay,  whoever  is  taxed 
shall,  by  his  represeutative  ia  Parliament,  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  those  taxes.  And  yet  here  are  two  people  who  con- 
tribute as  Idr^ely  as  each  other  to  the  reTeuue  of  the  country,  each 
pMseaaiiig  the  S'^me  quaJiGcation,  one  of  ithom  may  not  Tote  from 
thoaimpk^  fact  that  site  is  a  woman. 

There  are  maiiy  reanons  why  this  unjust  political  subjection 
ihcmid  be  difcon tinned.  Wuat  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
daoial  of  a  vote  to  a  woman  P  Simply  this ;  that  society  does  not 
enieoi  from  her,  and  will  not  allow  her.  to  concern  herself  with  or 
take  anj  part  in  public  interesti* ;  and  her  mind  is  accordinfEly 
cramped,  flow  can  it  be  accounted  for  that,  as  a  rule,  women  take 
less  interest  in  national  and  pt'litical  himoryr  ihan  men,  otherwise 
than  by  the  faet  that,  from  her  ciiildhood,  it  is  impressed  upon  her 
that  she  will  hare  nothing  to  do  with  it  when  she  attains  to  years 
of.matority. 

Happily  Bombers  of  women  have,  despite  this  obstruction,  burst 
the  bands  of  subjection,  and  shown  that  the  class  can  take  aotire 
and'  Bselul  intereat  in  large  public  concerns,  and  thus,  by  proving 
to  demonstration  that  they  are  equal,  and  in  a  large  number  ot 
ioataiioea  superior  to  men,  have  given  practical  proof  that  the 
tBM  has  arrayed  v^hen  this  subjection  nhould  be  discontinued. 

I  aay  wiih  Mr.  Mill  on  this  part  of  the  cubject,  that  *'  we  ought 
Oii  to  ^eoy  to  them  what  we  are  conc^dioft  to  everybody  else»  a 
i^|ht  t*  be  consulted ;  the  ordinary  chance  of  placing  in  the  great 
esnooil)  of  the  aaUon  a  few  otgat  s  of  their  sentiments ;  of  having, 
irhk^*99ery  petty  trade  or  profession  baa,  a  few  members  who  feel 
ei|MMllyoalled  onto  attend  lo  tlieir  imerestM,  and  to  point  out  iiow 
t4M»  lOteBesIa  are  affeoted  by  the  law,  or  by  any  proposed  changes 
mit."      ;       . 

Uftlortnnately  for  both  sexes  the  artificial  conditions  of  society 
ate  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  one  sex  to  study  the  character 
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**  The  mott  &TOiirftble  cam  which  a  mui  can  generany  have  for  tfn^jring 
tha  oharaoter  of  a  woman,  is  that  of  his  own  wife ;  for  the  opportnaitias 
are  greater,  and  the  oases  of  complete  sjmpathj  not  so  nntpeeikabl^  msi 
And,  in  fikot,  this  is  the  sooroe  from  whic^  any  Imowledge  worth  haying  ob 
the  subject  has,  I  beliere,  generally  come.  Bat  moat  mm  haTe  not  tad 
the  opportunity  of  studying  in  this  way  more  than  a  single  case :  aeoorit 
SMJJir  owe  «•»,  to  am  almost  laughable  degree^  imfar  whai  a  matU  wifk  k 
vie  from  kii  opiidons  about  women  i»  general.  To  make  even  this  oae  CMI 
yisld  any  result,  the  woman  must  be  worth  knowing,  and  the  maa  not 
onlr  a  competent  judge,  but  of  a  oharaoter  so  i^mpathetio  in  itiel^  and  so 
WflU  adapted  to  ben,  that  he  can  either  read  her  mind  hj  sympathetit 
intuition,  or  has  nothiDe  in  himself  which  makes  her  shy  of  disclosiaf  jL 
Hardl?  anything,  I  behevo,  can  be  more  rare  than  thin  conjunction.  B 
often  happens  that  there  is  the  most  complete  unity  of  feelmg  and  00m* 
munity  or  interests  as  to  all  external  things,  yet  the  one  haa  aa  fittfe 
admission  into  the  internal  life  of  the  other  as  if  thejr  were  oommon 
aoqnaintances.  Though  nothing  may  be  intentionally  witiiheld,  nraofa  if 
not  shown.** 

It  if  attempted  to  be  argved  that  the  present  positioa  of  wammm 
IB  their  nmtmral  state,  aad  that  for  them  to  iind4Hrtake  am^  of  tM 
ooeupations  at  present  monopoliaed  bf  men  would  be  vtpm% 
BAinre.  But  sorely  those  who  use  this  argument  eannot  < 
bend  the  meaning.of  ihe  word  **  natore,"  for  if  we  ean  be 
of  anything  it  is  "^  that  what  is  eontrary  to  women's  Bat«e>»  da 
they  nerer  will  be  made  to  do  by  simply  grring  thar  nature  §am 
play.  The  anxiety  of  mankiod  to  interlere  in  behalf  of  natese,  te 
mar  lest  nature  should  not  suooeed  in  effecting  its  purpoae,  is  wm 
altogether  unnecessary  solicitude.  What  women  by'aatnBe  oanMt 
do»  it  is  superfluous  to  forbid  them  firom  doing.  What  thny  easL 
do,  but  not  so  well  as  the  men  who  are  their  competiton,  ooa^pfr- 
tition  suffices  to  esolude  from ;  since  nobody  asks  for  pratsetivn. 
duties  and  bounties  in  favour  of  women,  it  is  only  asked  tlint  tfce 
present  bounties  and  fvoteetire  duties  in  fiavoar  of  men  ahooAd  hr 
reealled.  If  women  hare  a  greater  natural  indination  for  som* 
things  than  for  others,  there  is  no  need  of  laws  or  sooial  uMakaiion 
to  make  the  majority  of  them  do  ths  former  in  prefaenoa  to  the 
latter.  Whatever  women's  servioes  ase  most  wasited  £qb^  tha  km 
play  of  competition  will  ho&d  oat  the  strongest  induoemeitta  to  than 
to  undertake ;  and,  as  the  words  imply,  they  ass  moat  waatad  ht 
the  things  for  whieh  they  are  most  fit;  by  the  appavtioaDaanfc.i£ 
whieh  to  theaa  the  ooUeetive  Caeulttes  of  the  two  sazea  oait  ha 
applied,  on  the  whole,  with  the  greateat  sum  o£  ^akmble.Baanlts.'' 

And  here  it  may  be  fairly  aiked.  Why  do  men  so  s<ininnua^ 
objeot  to  the  propoaal  to  put  women  on  terms  of  nf  aiity  wm 
them  P  I  think  the  reas<Mi  supplied  by  Mr.  Mill  is  the  rent  on% 
altiiongh  quite  unworthy  of  any  man  who  desurea  thairaal  eoB&ffti 
oompaiiioii^hip.  and  svxnp<ithy  which  marriage  should  affivd,  bat 
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w^aekt  it  k  iaipowible  it  otn  uniformlj  do  in  the  preMot  eonditMt 
iji  the  female  sex.    Mr.  Mill  says, — 

**  I  beliere  they  are  afraid,  not  lest  women  riioald  he  unwilling  to  manyg 
fcr  I  do  net  think  that  any  one  in  reality  has  that  appreliension ;  but 
lest  they  should  insiat  that  marriage  should  be  on  equal  conditions ;  lest 
aH  women  of  spirit  and  capacity  should  prefrr  doing  almost  any  thbg  else^ 
not  in  their  own  eyes  degrading,  rather  than  marry,  when  marrying  is 
||iTing  themselves  a  master,  and  a  master,  too,  of  all  their  earthly  posses* 
aions.  And  truly  if  this  consequence  were  necessarily  incident  to  marriage^ 
I  think  that  the  apprehension  would  be  well  founded." 

HariDg  just  glanced  at  one  or  two  points  of  the  question,  let  me 
BOW  draw  attention  to  the  state  of  serritude  into  which  a  woman 
enters  when  she  marries.  Let  ns  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  its 
effsot  on  any  property  she  may  have  at  mairiaire.  "  By  means  of 
aettlements  the  rich  usually  contrire  to  withdraw  the  whole  or 
port  of  the  inherited  proper^  of  the  wife  from  the  absolnte  control 
of  the  hnsband,  but  they  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  it  under  her 
own  control ;  the  utmost  they  can  do  only  preTents  the  husband 
from  squandering  it,  at  the  same  time  debarring  the  rightful  owner 
from  its  use.  The  property  it»e\f  is  out  of  the  reach  of  both,  and  an 
to  the  income  derived  from  it,  the  form  of  settlement  most  ftivonr^ 
sble  to  ake  wife  (that  called  *  to  her  separate  use ')  only  prechidet 
tile  knaband  from  receiving  it  instead  of  her ;  it  must  pass  througk 
ler  lumde;  but  if  he  takes  it  from  her  by  personal  violence  as  soo« 
an  she  receives  it,  he  can  neither  be  punished  nor  compdled  to 
mtitution." 

But  what  is  the  efibet  of  the  present  laws  of  marriage  on  1^ 
jpoorP  Mr.  Sussell  Grumey  has  carried  through  the  House  of 
Oommons  a  Bill  on  this  subject,  and  the  arguments  used  by  him  ib 
that  asaembly  on  tiie  18th  May  last  appear  to  me  to  be  unanswer* 
Mb,  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  present  state  of  our  law  all  tke 
property  which  a  woman  possessee  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and 
all  that  may  come  to  her  after  her  marriage,  whether  acquired^  by 
her  own  hard  earnings  or  not,  belongs  to  her  husband,  who,  ae 
Mr.  Gmmey— BO  mean  legal  authority — said,  "  may  tear  it  all  froa* 
her,  squander  every  penny  of  it  in  debauchery,  leave  her  to  support 
by  her  labour  herself  and  her  children ;  and  if,  by  heroic  exertioB 
AM  self-sacrifice,  she  is  able  to  put  by  something  for  their  futore 
wants,  unless  she  is  judicially  separated  from  him,  he  can  pounee 
down  upon  her  savings  and  lea^e  her  penniless."  And  this  is  not 
only  saying  what  he  can  legally  do,  but  is  what  numbers  of  hut* 
bands  actually  do  every  day  in  the  week.  Mr.  Gumey  has  very 
aptly  compared  the  effect  of  marriaee  on  the  property  of  a  woman 
vrtth  the  efffect  of  a  conviction  for  felony.  Is  this  a  state  of  sub- 
jection which  should  be  continued  ?  In  America  it  has  been  re- 
moved, the  Americans  bemir  again  in  advance  of  us ;  and  we  are 
told,  on  re^able  authority,  l^t  the  result  has  been  most  adranta^ 
geouato  afi.    It  has  already  been  said' that  this  does  not  so  mu(^ 
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iieot  tlie  rioh  pofHon  of  the  coimiiianity,  who  can  protect  ihmt 
dam^bten  to  tome  extent  by  making  private  laws  for  themaeWea 
through  the  medium  of  expensive  marriage  settlements ;  bot  it 
tfi\»ot8  the  large  mass  of  the  peonle,  and  it  is  tberefore  idl  the  more 
urgent  that  this  crying  eril  shall  be  done  away  with.  I  therefore 
repeat  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Ghimey  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
**  W  by  is  not  that  which  is  done  in  every  case  which  we  personally 
care  for,  made  the  law  of  the  land,  so  that  a  poor  man's  child,  whose 
pareots  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  settlement,  may  retain  a 
right  to  any  little  property  that  may  devolre  on  her,  and  may  bare 
a  Toice  in  the  disposal  of  ker  own  earnings,  which,  in  the  case  of 
many  husbands,  are  ike  hut  and  onlv  reliahie  part qf  the  imeomiMffi 
^the  family  r 

But  it  may  be  obieoted  that  I  am  assuming  a  necessity  to  exist 
lor  a  change  in  the  law  in  this  respect.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how 
the  facts  stand  as  presented  by  Mr.  Bussell  Gumey  to  the  Home 
of  Commons.  **  There  are  at  least  800,000  married  women  who  are 
earning  moner  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  the  diaad* 
rantages  n  hich  they  have  to  encounter  under  the  existing  law  ean 
iearcelT  be  conceired.  Two  committees  haye  sat  to  inquire  into 
the  subject :  one  during  the  last  Parliament  approved  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  measure,  and  one  during  the  present  Parliament 
has  approved  its  details.  Before  those  committees  abundant  evi- 
dence was  adduced  to  show  that  a  serious  evil  existed.  I  myself 
have  ample  opportunity  for  observing  the  unfortunate  results  of 
the  nresent  law  in  the  oases  which  come  before  the  court  ov^ 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside.  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  instances  cited  come  under  the  head  of  exceptional  cases ;  but 
all  I  can  say  is  that  the  number  of  such  cases  is  infinite.  The 
honoarable  member  for  Sheffield  has  stated  before  those  committees 
that  he  employed  upwards  of  2.000  women,  800  of  whom-  were 
married,  and  that  the  hushandt  of  numbers  of  ike  latter  lived  im 
idleness  upon  ike  eaminffs  if  their  wives :  that  on  the  Salurdaj 
nights,  when  the  wives  received  their  wages,  which  should  have 
been  applied  for  the  advantage  of  their  families,  the  husbands  toc^ 
all  the  money  away  and  spent  it  in  drink,  and  that  the  husbands 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  wives'  eaminirs  out  of  the  savings 
bank  and  squandering  it  in  dissipation.  The  effect  upon  a  married 
woman  of  a  state  of  the  law  which  permitted  such  proceedings  was 
most  demoralizing,  because  the  woman  said,  *  What's  the  use  of  a 
body  striving F'  and  they  become  utterly  reckless  when  they  fold 
that  they  are  unable  to  have  the  control  of  the  money  for  which 
th^  have  worked  hard." 

But  the  most  revolting  consequence  of  the  subjection  of  woman 
by  marriage  is  that  which  degrades  her  into  being  the  ntere  means 
for  satisfying  the  passions  of  her  master  or  hustiand,  however 
degradt*d  he  may  be.  Take  those  frequently  recurring  oases  of 
brutal  treatment,  physically,  or  of  equally  brutal  treatment  from 
the  debauchery  and  diaaipatlcm  of  her  hnaband,  which  rnnat  of 
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neeeMitjf  fill  the  mind  o{  erery  pare  woman— and  many  freaueiitlly 
^t  irrevocablf  linked  in  marriage  with  such  men — with  disgust. 
In  such  a  ca9e  the  wife  is  in  a  worse  position  than  a  female  slare, 
for  "a  female  slave  has  (in  all  Christian  coantries)  an  admitted  right, 
aad  is  considered  under  a  moral  obligation,  to  refuse  to  her  master 
the  last  familiarity.  Not  so  the  wife.  However  brutal  a  tyrant 
she  may  unfortunately  be  chained  to— though  she  may  know  that 
he  bates  her,  snd  though  she  may  feel  it  impossible  not  to  loathe 
him — he  can  claim  from  her  and  enforce  the  lowest  degradation  of 
>-  Jhmsan  beiog,  that  of  being  made  the  instrument  of  an  animal 
function  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  While  she  is  held  in  this 
worst  description  of  slavery  as  to  her  own  person,  what  is  her  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  children  in  whom  she  and  ber  master  have  a 
ioint  interest?  They  are  by  law  kit  children.  He  alone  has  any 
leml  rights  over  them.  Not  one  act  can  she  do  towards  or  in 
relation  to  them,  except  by  delegation  from  him.  Even  after  he  is 
dead,  she  is  not  their  legal  guardian,  unless  he  by  will  has  made 
her  so.  This  is  her  le^  state ;  and  from  this  state  she  has  1:0 
means  of  withdrawing  herself.  If  she  leaves  her  husband,  she  can 
take  nothing  with  her,  neither  her  children  nor  anything  which  is 
rightfully  h^  own.  If  he  chooses,  he  can  compel  her  to  return,  by 
law  or  by  physical  force ;  or  he  may  content  himself  with  seizing 
for  his  own  use  anything  which  she  may  earn  or  which  ma^  be 
given  to  her  by  her  relations."  Ought  not  such  a  state  of  things 
as  this  at  once  to  be  abolished? 

Happily  it  is  very  true  this  treatment  has  not  to  be  endured  by 
every  woman,  although  numbers  are  obliged  to  submit  to  it ;  but  1 
maintain  that  no  laws  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  allow  of  the 
possibility  of  such  results.  *'  The  laws  of  most  countries  are  far 
worse  than  the  people  who  execute  them ;  and  many  of  them  are 
only  able  to  remain  laws  by  being  seldom  or  never  carried  into 
effect.  If  married  life  were  all  that  it  might  be  expected  to  be, 
looking  to  the  laws  alone,  society^  would  be  a  hell  upon  earth. 
Happily  there  are  both  feelings  and  interests  which  in  many  men 
exclude,  and  in  most  greatly  temper,  the  impulses  and  propensities 
which  lead  to  tyranny  ;  and  of  those  feelings,  the  tie  which  connects 
a  man  with  his  wife  affords,  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  incom- 
parably the  strongest  example.  The  only  tie  which  at  all  approaches 
to  it — that  between  him  and  his  children — tends,  in  all  save  excep- 
tional cases,  to  strengthen,  instead  of  conflicting  with,  the  first. 
Because  this  is  true;  because  men  in  general  do  not  inflict,  nor 
women  suffer,  all  the  misery  which  could  be  inflicted  and  suffered 
if  the  full  power  of  tyranny  ^ith  which  the  man  is  legally  invested 
were  acted  on.  the  defenders  of  the  existing  form  of  the  institution 
think  that  all  its  iniquity  is  justified,  and  that  any  con\plaint  is 
merely  quarrelling  with  the  evil  which  is  the  price  paid  for  e^ery 
great  good.  But  the  njingations  in  practice  which  are  compatible 
with  maintaining  in  full  legal  force  this  or  any  other  kind  of 
tyranny,  instead  of  being  any  apology  for  despotism,  only  serve  to 
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pf^y^irhst  power  Inmisii  Mtere  po«Pf«ies  of  rfttotivifl^  affainat  Hie 
Ttleiit  inttitatioM,  snd  with  what  Tittlttir  the  eeeds  of  eood,  as  well 
ai  thoM  of  eril,  in  httman  ofaaraoter,  diffo^e  and  propaeate  tliem. 
telrei.  ^<'^  ^  ^^<^  ^'^  ^  "'^^  ^^  daapotlBm  in  the  tamilf  wUeh 
oannot  he  said  for  pobtieal  despotism.  If  the  candidates  for  mstri- 
mony  were,  hefore  they  were  allowed  to  enter  into  that  state, 
compelled  to  suhject  themaelres  to  a  searchinsr  examination  before 
a  oomnetent  trihenal,  and  to  prore  before  that  trihanal  that  they 
were  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  hnraan  beinflr,  there 
miffht,  perhaps,  be  lees  reason  far  diseoDtinniDfi^  the  present  legtl 
subjection  of  woman  to  her  husband;  hut  "msrriajre  is  not  an 
institution  designed  for  a  select  few.  Men  are  not  required,  as  a 
prelimiusry  to  the  marria^^e  oereraony.  to  prOTe  hy  tefttinionialf 
that  they  are  fit  to  he  trusted  with  absolute  power.  The  tie  at 
affection  and  obligation  to  a  wife  and  children  is  very  stronj?  wifli 
those  who«e  <r<»neral  social  feelinsrs  are  strong,  and  with  many  who 
are  little  sensible  to  any  other  social  ties ;  but  there  are  all  degrees  d 
sensibility  and  insensibility  to  it,  as  there  are  all  grades  of  goodneee 
and  wickedness  in  men,  down  to  those  whom  no  ties  will  bind,  and 
on  whom  society  has  no  action  but  through  its  ultima  ratio,  t^ 
penalties  of  the  law.  In  every  grade  of  this  descenrling  scale 
are  men  to  whom  are  committed  all  the  legal  powers  of  a  husband. 
The  yileflt  malefactor  has  some  wretched  womsn  tied  to  him» 
against  whom  he  can  commit  any  atrocity  except  killing  her,  and, 
if  tolerably  caatious,  can  do  that  without  much  danger  of  the  lesal 
penalty.  And  how  many  thousands  are  there  amongst  the  lowest 
classes  in  every  country,  who,  without  being  in  a  legal  sense  mtle* 
factors  in  any  other  respect,  because  in  every  otber  quarter  their 
aggressions  meet  with  resistance,  indulsre  the  utmost  habitual 
excesses  of  bodily  violence  towards  the  unhappy  wife,  who  al^me, 
at  least  of  grown  persons,  can  neither  repel  nor  escape  from  their 
brutality,  and  towards  whom  the  excess  of  dependenre  inspires 
their  mean  and  savage  natures,  not  with  a  generous  forbear^noe 
and  a  point  of  honour  to  behave  well  to  one  whose  lot  in  life  if 
trusted  entirely  to  their  kindness,  but  on  the  contmry,  with  a 
notion  that  the  law  has  delivered  her  to  them  as  their  chattel,  to  be 
used  at  their  pleasure,  and  that  they  are  not  exoected  to  practise 
the  consideration  towards  her  which  is  required  from  them  to^^ardf 
everybody  else.  .  .  .  Until  a  conviction  for  personal  violeufle, 
or  at  all  events  a  repetition  of  it  afler  a  fi'^t-conviction.  entitles  the 
woman  ipso  facto  to  a  divorce,  or  at  least  to  a  judicial  separation* 
the  attempt  to  repress  these  *  aggravated  assaults  *  by  legal  penalties 
will  break  down  for  want  of  a  prosecutor  or  for  want  of  a  witness. 
When  we  consider  how  vast  is  the  number  of  men  in  any  great 
country  who  are  little  higher  than  brutes,  and  that  this  never  pre- 
vents them  from  being  able,  through  the  law  of  marri*»ge,to  obtvn 
a  victim,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  human  miserv  caused  in  this 
shape  alone  by  the  abuie  of  the  institution  swells  to  something 
appalling." 
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Of  eovne  the  womui*  if  ihe  feels  inolined  not  to  rajbinit  without 
a  Jimggle,  can,  by  makinfc  her  own  life  more  miserable,  retsiiaU 
upon  her  hoaband,  and  can  do  a  Tast  number  of  things  to  make 
him  uncomfortable.  "But  this  instrument  of  self^proteetion — 
iihieh  may  be  oalled  the  power  of  the  scold,  or  the  shrewish  sano- 
tkm — ^^has  the  fintal  defect  that  it  arails  most  against  the  least 
tjrannical  superiors,  and  in  favour  of  the  least  deserving  dependents. 
It  IS  tlie  weapon  of  irritable  and  self-willed  women,  of  those  who 
would  imike  the  worst  use  of  power  if  they  themselves  had  it,  and 
iHk>  general^  turn  this  power  to  a  bad  use.  The  amiable  cannot 
QM  mch  an  instrument,  the  high«minded  disdain  it.  And,  on  the 
oHmt  hand,  the  husbands  against  whom  it  is  used  most  effeotivelT 
are  the  gentler  and  more  inoffensive ;  those  who  cannot  be  induoea» 
even  by  provocation,  to  resort  to  any  very  harsh  exercise  of  an- 
thority.  The  wife's  power  of  being  disagreeable  generally  only 
mlabhdiee  a  counter-tyranny.,  and  makes  victims  in  their  turn 
•hiefly  of  those  husbands  who  are  least  inclined  to  be  tyrants." 

H.  K. 

NBOi.TIT]|  i.BTICLB. — IV. 

Tbi:T  the  subjection  of  woman  ought  not  to  be  discontinued  it 
Silf-evident.  llie  two  words  "manliness"  and  "womanliness" 
nvehr  bear  incontrovertible  evidence  against  any  theory  which 
wovld  make  the  members  of  the  different  sexes  rivals.  Emulators 
^keff  may  be,  each  endeavouring  after  the  perfection  of  the  specific 
nakore  oi  each,  but  not  competitors.  I  take  it,  that  the  words  and 
the  associations  connected  with  these  words  which  men  commonly 
employ,  indicate  pretty  correctly  the  habitual  tendency  of  men 
eoneeming  the  things  they  denote.  Now,  who  among  all  the 
attribates  commonly  signified  by  the  terms  **  womanly,"  "  wifely," 
ever  has  in  his  miod  independence,  push,  stir,  adventure,  self- 
seddng,  and  insubmissiveness  P  While  if  we  take  "  manly  "  and 
''husband-like,"  do  we  not  invariably  attach  to  these  the  idea 
of  independence,  stem  perseverance,  strong  struggle,  and  intense 
eapaeity  for  endurance  and  daring  P  This,  to  my  mind,  settles  the 
question,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  passsge  of  centuries  the 
wocld  should  have  consented  to  fasten  these  opposite  ideas  upon 
the  names  denoting  the  individuals  of  the  diverse  sex,  unless  they 
had  found  that  a  difference  reslly  existed,  and  was  beneficially 
maintained — woman  is  noblest  in  subjection  and  man  noblest  in 
power. 

Co-equality  of  sex  is  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  in  the  animal  creation 
eaeh  sex  has  its  function  and  place,  and  rivalry  of  sex  is  unknown. 
In  the  whole  history  of  man,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
mee  that  life  is  most  advantageously  carried  on  ^here  the  proper 
diriaion  of  labour  is  introduced  into  social  and  family  life ;  hence 
wo  find  household  and  home  duties  always  assigned  to  women,  and 
aetire  ]a(>our,  headship*  and  power  conferred  on  man.  It  is  in- 
dubitable that  two  cannot  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed,  but 
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It  it  M  undoubted  thMt  af^reem^nt  isonlv  ponsihle  under  < 

and  in  all  conceMion  (here  must  be  yielding.    In  the  points  yielded 


io,  there  is  superiority  inunted  to  one,  nnd  'here  is  subjeoticm 
?-ecepte'<  by  another.  Life  is  in  r^iility  a  constant  state  of  yield* 
•f^r.  and  of  being  yielded  unto ;  arid  it  is  «oman*s  wisdom  to  accept 
Mmd  to  rejoice  in  the  subjection  to  mhich  she  is  inclined  by  nature 
and  inured  by  habit. 

I  hold  that  independenee,  if  conferred  on  her,  would  be  miaoii 
to  her,  because  it  wo'ild  t^nd  to  destroy  (hose  qualities  in  her  whieh 
bring  BO  much  of  the  delight  oflife  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  both 
sexe*.  Illdepend^noe  would  change  and  alter  all  the  relatiooa  md 
requirements  of  life,  and  would  clo^e  up  alt  tho»e  ayenues  of  pkao 
aure  which  spring  fivni  ^^iiontaneous  eyropathy. 

As  matters  no»  are,  too,  other  interests  are  fiossible  than  ihom 
of  D* ere  pecuniary  service,  but  were  t»ie  subjecti-n  of  women  dis- 
continued, all  thf  se  transactions  would  bee*  m^  matters  of  traffic.  Hm 
not  meroenarinci^s  amon^  us  gone  far  enough  without  dosing  up  by 
ita  ii.flitence  all  the  liiKhe**  and  holier  affections  and  making  a  con- 
stant contest  between  m*'ney  and  affection  P  How  could  a  state  of 
things  different  from  (hii*  be  brought  about,  if  men  and  women  alike 
competed  against  each  other  in  tlie  art  and  ropHni^  of  making  money, 
when  women  nould  )lc^itate  to  alter  their  life's  course,  and  maa 
would  ]o>  k  upon  woman  as  lessening  his  ch»Dees  of  making  those 
dependent  on  him  liappv  P  Then  it  oii«:lit  to  he  considered  seriously, 
if  there  is  really  room  for  everybody  to  work  ai  d  get  wages  in  the 
world,  and  if  the  increai>e  of  the  bod>  of  libourers  would  not  lower 
the  price  labour  woul>i  fttch.  If  it  «iid  so.  and  the  law  of  political 
economy  is  that  plenty  Heierioratea  pric^*, «  ould  it  be  adyantageous 
that  two  should  be  workinir  for  the  snive  money  as  one  might  bare 
been  getting  P  The  ni<»re  tWis  matter  is  inquired  into  the  mofe 
dangerous  does  it  seem  to  trifle  with  ihea^t^  iialiowedandpreserip- 
tive  fubjection  of  women,  and  all  the  ai^sociaiions  of  grace  and  lofe 
which  cluster  round  it. 

Independence  would  hHrden  the  nature  of  women,  and  competi- 
tion would  heighten  the  s  16-line8fl  of  men.  independence  would 
necesi'itato  a  new  style  of  training  and  of  life  umong  women,  and 
eompetitic-n  would  unsttilehll  ilie  rt  lations  of  lite  bet  ween  the  sexes. 
There  would  be  introduced  ii.to  society  a  hardness,  sharpneas,  and 
absence  of  love  wl.ich  c.-uld  not  fail  to  be  d»sa8trous.  To  acquire 
and  maintain  independence,  w*  men  »  ould  require  to  learn  trades  and 
siudy  profe^fiioD8,  aitd  tltat  with  rqu^l  inteutiity  and  devotion  as 
men  do  ;  having  done  so,  ti«ey  would a«q  ire  the  ambitions  and  in- 
terests of  their  employmentti,  and  they  would  refui^e  to  engage  in 
the  loving  life  of  the  fannu  ;  or  if  iliey  did,  the  smdy  and  acquisi- 
tion of  years  would  be  punende'ed  tud  lout.  There  would  in  all 
such  cases  be  a  sheer  Iohh  ..f  culture  and  power,  and  so  far  as  the 
trade  or  profpFsional  auibition  extended  there  would  be  all  that 
force  to  be  overcome  prior  'o  the  engag«m«  nu  natural  between  the 
•exes  bcmg  entered  into;  but  there  would  also  be  the  difficult  of 
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ao  J  one  of  the  male  sex  asking  the  ffino^  up  of  this  training,  these 
prospects,  and  this  independence,  that  his  home  happiness  might  he 
enhanced.  Therefore  independence  of  life  would  defeat  home-life, 
and  destroy  it.  I  am  unwilling  to  press  argument  on  onr  opponents. 
Miss  Adelme  "  claims  a  just  equality,"  and  that  also  we  desire  to 
he  given.  But  a  just  equality  must  also  he  an  adjusted  equality, 
and  that  is  what  has  heen  done  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  The  disabilities  of  women  are  the  decree  of  nature,  and  man 
has  only  recognised  them ;  hut  roan  has,  by  the  arrangements  en- 
tered into  in  civilized  societies,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance 
these  disabilities  by  the  extension  of  privileges,  and  the  protection 
of  laws,  so  that  while  the  necessity  for  subjection  exists  the  reality 
of  protection  should  be  given.  She  objects  also  to  "  the  govern- 
ment of  the  strongest."  This  objection,  we  fear,  upsets  all  her 
argument.  Force  of  some  sort  or  other  is  the  supreme  ruler  of 
men,  nations,  individuals,  life,  everything.  If  man  has  the  highest 
force  in  anything  in  that  relation,  woman  must  be  subject;  and  if 
woman  has  the  highest  force  in  anything  in  that  relation,  man  must 
he  subject.  This  is  a  just  equality,  and  this  is  what  society 
arranges  for  by  accepting  the  subjection  of  women  in  some  things, 
and  enforcing  the  siibjection  of  men  in  others.  For  it  is  not  all 
power  on  one  side  and  all  subjection  on  the  other.  The  law  has 
made  it  imperative  on  man,  and  the  customs  of  social  life  have 
coincided  with  law,  that  man  should  be  subject  to  many  things  in 
counterbalance  i'or  the  subjection  required  from  women.  The  pro- 
visions of  society  in  favour  of  women  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  discussion  like  this,  and  both  "Adeline"  and  "Eosalind" 
should  look  upon  the  other  panel  in  the  picture.  As  things  are, 
I  think  a  few  adjustments  might  be  revised,  but  I  do  not  see  on 
any  principle  how  the  independence  of  womein  is  to  be  secured,  un- 
less they  insist  on  the  dependence  of  man.  Co-equality  in  the  same 
things  is  impossible.  A  true  equality,  however,  is  possible,  if  it 
he  allowed  that  what  is  ground  for  subjection  in  one  should  be 
oounterbalanced  by  some  other  ground  for  subjection  by  the  other. 
Thus  the  diflTerences  may  be  brought  to  tally,  and  mutual  pre- 
eminence and  mutual  subjection  may  produce  the  best  and  most 
efiective  equality.  As  I  believe  this  is  what  society  in  these  days 
is  really  and  earnestly  aiming  at,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
discontinue  the  subjection  of  women.  Independence  and  privilege 
are  incompatible,  "  a  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery."  We  commend 
men  to  be  just  and  women  to  be  contented,  and  we  counsel  each  to 
do  the  duty  and  live  the  life  to  which  Providence  has  called  each. 

B.  V. 
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WEBS  THB  CEUSAPES  BENEFICIAL  TO  SOCIAL 
PBOGBESSP 

▲FniMATITB  AmilOLI.— I. 

Iir  all  debates  there  is  a  probability  tbat  the  minds  of  aome  will 
be  deterred  from  formiog  a  just  decision  by  the  operatioB  of  pt^ 
jidioe,  sentimental  feelings,  and  the  distorted  appearance  wkiek 
erents  will  always  present  when  persistently  looked  at  from  only 
one  point  of  ?iew ;  but  in  considering  this  subject  we  are  more  than 
nsuaily  in  danger  of  arriving  at  a  fallacious  condnnon  thnni|^  the 
influence  of  a  prejudiced  mind  and  of  a  one-sided  rtew  of  the  veb- 
ject.  There  is  so  much  that  may  be  justly  adranced  on  both  aidee 
of  this  question,  that  we  are  especially  called  upon  to  Kateii  wilk 
strict  impartiality  to  the  advice  contained  in  the  Latin  motto^ 
Audi  alteram  partem.  We  need,  Hke  the  judge  about  to  sum  up  a 
ease  for  the  jury,  to  weigh  the  cTidence  adduced  on  both  sides,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  feelings  prompted  by  the  penoaal 
bias  of  our  minds.  Strife,  contentions,  ana  commotions  are,  indeed, 
much  to  be  lamented ;  battles  are  terrible  events ;  but  we  must  not 
put  this  horror  of  war  before  our  eyes,  like  coloured  spectades, 
when  we  examine  the  Crusades  and  their  effects.  SuperstitioB  li 
most  degrading  to  the  human  mind,  and  religious  enthuaiasm  ii  a 
mighty  power,  fraught  with  danger  when  indulged  to  ezoeaa  ajid 
unc<mtrolled  by  the  softening  influences  of  mercj ;  but  we  nuit 
not,  for  that  reason,  close  onr  eyes  to  the  beneficiad  "effects  wkidi 
they  may  have  produced.  We  will  not  attempt  to  justify  the  pas- 
sions of  those  «no  engaged  in  the  Crusades ;  and  though  we  wo^d 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  say,  **  Do  ill  that  good  may  come,** 
yet  we  must  allow  that  good  results  have  often  followed  on  or  froii 
evil  deeds.  We  would  remind  our  opponents  that  merely  to  %hnm 
that  effects  were  produced  by  the  Crusades  which  were  antagoaietie 
to  social  progress  will  not  suffice  to  prove  the  negative  of  this 

Suestion.  They  must  bring  forward  evidence  to  show  either  that 
16  effects  adduced  by  those  who  advocate  the  affirmatire  did  not 
resuk  from  the  Crusades,  that  these  effects  did  not  farther  tiie 
cause  of  social  progress,  or  that  the  influence  produced  by  the 
Crusades  which  were  prejudicial  to  social  progress  counterbalanced 
those  which  were  beneficial  to  it.  We  admit  that  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  Crusades  were  opposed  to  social  progress,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
those  results  of  this  long-continued  warfare  which  were  favourable 
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to  it.  Li  ileaKag  leith  thtt  qmeetion  we  arast  oooBider  the  state  of 
Boeieij  at  the  tine  when  the  orneadmgf  spirit  was  first  kindled  in 
Biirop9,  and  must  remember  that  many  inlhiences  which  would  in 
the  presani  daj  retard  ihid  mareh  of  ciTiiization  would  at  that 
period  fiarcher  &e  eawe  of  social  progress.  A  elear  exposition  of 
the  state  of  Earopean  society  at  the  time  when  the  Crasades  were 
first  proqeeted  would  be  of  great  yalue  in  tilts  debate.  We  are  not 
qualified  to  nndertake  the  task,  and  mixst  leare  it  for  more  learned 
contributors.  We  wiU,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  some  of  the  effects  which  we  beliere  were  prodeced  by 
the  Gmsades,  and  whiph  we  also  belMre  to  haTe  been  oeneficial  to 
soeial  pro^^r^ss. 

I.  Tk^  Crusades  foHered  union,  kttrmany,  and  peace,  amongH  ike 
imrbuUnt  nations  qf  Western  Europe,  Before  the  Cnisades,  Enro* 
peaa  society  was  in  a  most  unsettled  state ;  there  was  no  thorough 
bond  of  union,  no  one  aim,  no  unity  of  purpose  or  feeling  to  hold 
together  the  various  barons  in  each  country.  Each  feudal  lord 
was  ^quently  making  war  upon  some  neighbouring  baron  on 
aeeoitnt  of  some  private  grievance,  and  the  monarch  was  frequently 
calling  in  the  aid  of  some  of  his  barons  to  make  war  upon  some  ot 
the  other  feudal  lords  who  were  subject  to  him.  King  made  war 
upon  ;  king,  baron  made  war  upon  baron,  the  clash  of  arms  was 
aunost  incessant,  there  were  frequent  incursions  into  neighbouring 
states  for  conquest  and  rerenge,  and  civil  wars  prevailed  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent.  The  Crusades  aflorded  the  first 
instance  of  several  independent  states  joining  together  for  the 
adyancement  of  one  cause :  the  feuds  of  rival  barons  were  set  aside, 
and,  forgetting  their  former  animosities,  they  all  fiocked  together 
to  follow  the  national  standards  to  the  H(^y  Land.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  jealousies  and  disputes  amongst  the  Crusaders,  but  not- 
withstanding these  special  disagreements,  it  is  a  general  fact  that 
the  Crusades  produced  an  amount  of  union  and  peace  amongst  the 
Ciirifltian  nations  of  Western  Europe  such  as  had  never  before 
existed,  and  tbey  also  led  to  a  very  large  and  permanent  diminution 
of  the  unparalleled  evils  of  civil  war. 

n.  The  Crusades  called  forth  noble  feelings,  and  many  of  the 
Crosaders  were  actuated  by  noble  motives.  It  was  a  righteous 
indignation  roused  by  the  cruellies  of  the  Mohammedans  that  first 
excited  the  crusading  spirit.  Warriors  had  hitherto  raised  the 
sword  against  those  at  whose  hands  they  had  themselves  endured 
wrongs  and  indignities,  but  the  sword  of  the  Crusaders  was  first 
wielded  against  those  at  ^hose  hands  they  had  received  no  personal 
injury,  and  they  took  up  arms  to  avenge  the  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  others.  Barons  and  kings  had  previously  waged  war  froift 
selfish  motives,  for  personal  revenge  and  personal  aggrandizement, 
but  the  Crusades  were  undertaken  from  an  enthusiastic  and  chi* 
valrio  devotion  to  an  idea  which  was  not  of  a  selfish  character 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  were  prompted  to  take  part  in  these 
wars  firom  feelings  of  a  selfish  nature,  but  they  were  the  exoeptiont 
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Ab  a  mle,  thota  who  engaged  in  theae  oonteata  were  aotnated  bj 
higher  and  more  disintereated  modyet.  The  Craaadea  thna  tended 
to  the  ad?anoement  of  oiTUisation  by  ealliog  into  exercise  the  nobler 
qualities  of  human  nature,  and  by  leading  men  to  act  from  generous 
motires  in  those  afiViirs  in  which  they  were  generally  impelled  to 
action  b?  selfoh  oonsuiUrations. 

III.  Tke  Crusade*  Ud  the  Wettem  natiant  to  vint  Easierm 
lands.  At  that  time  the  prieathood  were  the  custodians  of  learning 
in  Western  £urope.  The  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  literature,  <u 
the  arts,  and  of  the  sciences,  which  they  possessed,  they  kept  to 
themselves.  The  works  of  learned  authors  were  written  in  lan- 
guages which  they  only  could  read.  Before  the  Crusades  there 
was  but  little  interc'ourse  of  nation  with  nation,  and  but  little  com- 
munication between  the  various  districts  of  a  countr]r.  In  peace, 
the  baroD,  leading  a  life  of  inactivity,  was  shut  up  in  his  castle 
with  no  society  but  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  attended  by 
household  servants  and  men-at-arms.  The  villeins  did  not  travel  fur 
from  the  estate  to  which  they  were  attached ;  even  in  time  of  war  their 
military  operations  were  generally  conducted  in  districts  bordering 
upon  their  native  soil.  Thus  their  minds  were  naturally  contracted, 
and  as  naturally  their  minds  were  expanded,  their  views  enlarged, 
and  their  knowledge  extended,  by  trHvelling  to  and  sojourning  in 
diatant  lands.  The  Crusaders  were  in  the  East  brought  into  contact 
with  people,  ideas,  natural  and  artificial  productionv,  institutions, 
&c.,  very  different  from  those  with  which  they  were  acquainted 
before  they  left  their  native  land.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
visited  countries  before  unknown  to  them,  and  both  lord  and  villein 
became  acquainted  with  countries  that  knew  nothing  of  feudalism, 
where  every  man  was  equally  free,  and  where  the  superior  was  the 
leader,  aud  not  the  enslaver,  of  his  dependants.  The  serf  who  has 
been  made  a  free  man  to  induce  him  to  follow  the  suzerain  of  his 
district  to  the  Holy  Land,  having  taken  part  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  returns  to  his  own  country  and  describes 
to  the  wondering  villeins  who  had  remained  behind  in  bondage 
the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard;  he  tells  them  of  a  people 
amongst  whom  viUenage  was  unknown,  and  all  classes  were  treated 
as  free  men ;  he  speaks  of  liberty,  the  arts  and  sciences  he  has 
heard  of  in  the  East,  the  serene  sky  of  foreign  lands  through  which 
he  has  passed,  and  the  valour  of  those  infidels  that  had  been  spoken 
of  with  contempt.  The  baron  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  expa- 
tiates upon  the  splendour  of  the  countries  through  which  be  has 
marched,  the  maffnifioence  of  their  buildings,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  Oriental  climes. 
The  losver  classes  were  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  and,  being  exposed  as  much  as  their  superiors  to 
the  influence  of  Asiatic  lore,  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  more 
generally  spread  through  the  community  at  large.  These  effects 
^^i\r°^m^  certainly  beneficial  to  social  progress. 

A  V .  The  Crusades  tended  to  decrease  tke  influence  of  sacerdotalism 
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and  superstition.  There  had  been  many  eonfliets  between  the  civil 
power  and  the  Papacy,  and  the  wars  which  Enrope  carried  on  against 
the  possessors  of  the  Holy  Land  increased  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  civil  authorities.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  army  now  received 
mnch  of  the  homage  which  had  previously  been  awarded  to  the 
valiant  sons  of  the  Church.  Those  kings  and  princes  who  had 
acquired  renown  by  their  exploits  in  Palestine  were  more  honoured 
by  their  subjects  than  they  ever  had  been  before,  and  being  thus 
enabled  to  rest  more  upon  the  support  of  their  people,  they  became 
more  unwilling  to  submit  to  papal  dictation.  The  writer  of  a  trea- 
tise on  "  MediiBval  History,  issued  by  Chambers,  says,  **  As  there 
had  never  been  a  time  in  tne  history  of  the  Church  when  there  had 
not  been  evidences  of  a  dissatisfied  and  reforming  spirit  within  her 
own  pale,  so  after  the  period  of  the  Crusades  Uiis  spirit  became 
more  manifest ;  "  and  the  same  writer  also  says,  "In  tne  end,  how- 
ever,  the  Crasades  weakened  the  influence  or  fanaticism  and  of  the 
Papacy."  Contact  with  the  valorous  Saracens  and  with  the  generous- 
spirited  Saladin,  showed  that  many  of  the  infidels  possessed  qualities 
which  commanded  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  of  other  European  sovereigns,  proved  that 
Christian  potentates  were  often  gnWtj  of  most  despicable  deeds. 
The  selfish  motives  which  prompted  some  ecclesiastics,  &c.,  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels, 
showed  that  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  this  good  cause  was  sometimes 
merely  a  cloak  to  hide  their  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  interests.  Thus  the  Crusades  tended,  in  the  end,  to  decrease 
the  power  of  priestcraft,  and  to  unloose  the  chains  of  superstition 
with  which  the  minds  of  men  were  so  thoronghly  fastened, 

V.  2%e  Crusades  undermined  thefoundations  of  feudal  institutions. 
Feudalism  had  become  a  great  barrier  to  social  progress.  The 
great  number  of  suzerains  within  each  state  wielding  a  despotic 
authority  over  their  vassals;  the  petty  disputes  continually  recurring 
among  the  feudal  lords;  their  rivalries,  animosities,  and  selfish 
projects ;  the  isolation  and  bondage  of  their  vassals  and  villeins ; 
the  restriction  of  learning,  &c.,  to  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the 
limits  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  a  central  authority,  all  com- 
bined to  keep  European  society  in  a  stationary  condition.  But  by 
the  Crusades  the  influence  of  <be  town  population  was  increased, 
the  position  of  the  rural  labourers  was  elevated,  and  the  power  of 
the  great  feudal  lords  was  diminished.  The  barons  were  often 
obliged  to  ^rant  privileges  to  their  dependants,  and  to  mort?age 
their  lands  in'  order  to  r^ise  men  and  means  for  carrying  on  this 
series  of  wars.  Gibbon  has  very  forcibly  said,  "Among  the 
causes  that  undermined  that  Gotnir;  edifice,  a  conspicuous  place 
must  be  allowed  to  the  Cruhades.  The  estates  of  the  barons  were 
dissipated,  and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  tht^se  costly 
and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty  extorted  from  their  pride 
tiiose  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave, 
secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and 
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gnduaUj  restored  m  rabfUnoe  and  a  tool  to  the  most  numeioai 
and  useful  part  of  th*  communitj.'*  By  the  Crusades  feudal 
tjranny  was  weakened,  baronial  autkoritj  limiied,  the  general 
goTemment  of  each  indiTidual  kingdom  more  centralixe<C  oomr 
meroial  intercourse  extended,  and  manieipal  and  rural  freedom 
increased.  These  effects  tended  greatly  to  clear  the  way  lor  and 
gire  impetus  to  social  progress. 

If.  F.  A.,  speaking  of  the  word  Crusade,  says  that  "  it  baa  dega^ 
nerated  till  it  is  employed  to  denote  any  romantic,  hopeleaa,  or 
foolish  undertaking."  rfe  know  not  what  authority  M.  F.  A.  mav 
have  for  this  assertion ;  and  as  we  know  not  but  that  the  mitiafs 
M.  F.  A.  may  belong  to  some  person  who  is  himself  a  great  lexioo- 
grsphical  authority,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  be,  therefore  wa 
will  not  Tenture  to  poaitirely  dispute  this  statement.  But  really 
we  did  not  know  that  the  word  Crusade  was  employed  to  denote 
hopeless  enterprises  rather  than  those  likely  to  prove  succeasful,  or 
that  it  was  more  used  in  speaking  of  foolish  than  of  wise  undec^ 
takings.  We  belicTe  that  the  word  Crusade  is  employed  to  denote 
a  eonteat  undertaken  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  general  idea,  as 
eoAtraated  with  thoae  enterprises  undertaken  merely  for  the  aecom- 
plishment  of  some  selfish  project,  and  that  it  is  applied  to  wiae  as 
much  as  to  foolish  undertakings. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  arguments  of  M.  F.  A.,  numbered  L 
and  II.;  but  we  think  that  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  Crusades 
were  not  so  much  "missionary  expeditions  to  enforce  con  version  at 
the  point  of  the  sword/'  as  enterprises  undertaken  to  wrest  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  infidels.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  much^  to 
convert  the  Mohammedans  as  to  dispopaess  them,  and  the  crusading 
spirit  was  first  roused  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  hj  the  Turks  upon  the 
C^iristian  inhabitants  of  and  pilgrims  to  Palestine.  M.  F.  A.  s  third 
argument  is  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  Crusades  was  to  build  up 
the  Papacy  and  increase  its  power."  We  allow  that,  at  the  first, 
the  crusadmg  spirit  tended  to  increase  the  papal  power ;  but  we 
believe,  as  previously  maintained,  that  ultimately  the  Cruaadea 
exerted  an  influence  prejudicial  to  papal  supremacy  and  to  the 
superstitious  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Popish  priests.  M.  F.  A.'s 
fourth  argument  is  that  *'  the  Crusades  distracted  the  minds  of 
men  irom  the  true  causes  of  social  improvement,"  &c.  This  argu- 
ment would  have  great  force  if  the  Crusades  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  present  day;  but  in  the  time  when  these  contests  took  place, 
the  minds  of  men  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  "  the 
true  cauaes  of  social  improvement,"  nor  their  eyes  opened  to  diseem 
"  those  sound  schemes  of  progress  and  prosperity  which  alone  can 
lead  men  to  happiness;  and  men  cannot  be  distracted  from 
attending  to  those  considerations  which  have  never  been  set  before 
their  minds.  M.  F.  A.*s  fifth  argument  is  that  "  the  Crusades  have 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  tolerance  to  military  lieenoe  and 
mischief ;"  but  we  do  not  think  that  ihere  was  any  increased  degree 
of  toleration  accorded  to  military  licence  and  miachiaf  after  the 
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Onutdet  compared  with  the  toleration  thoim  fot  tfiote  erflf  hk  th# 
timet  which  immediatelY  preceded  the  Cimades.  M.  F.  A«'t  sizik 
a»d  la»t  argnment  i«  that  "the  Crasadet  enoonraged  a  reoklew 
disregard  ibr  humaa  life ;"  but  we  do  not  think  there  is  aaj  eri* 
donee  to  show  that  there  was  a  greater  disregard  for  human  lUb 
manifested  after  than  before  the  Crusades. 

These  oonaiderations  lead  ns  to  believe  that  the  effeota  of  tha 
Cfaroaades  favoured  the  cause  of  social  progress  more  than  ooim- 
terbalanced  those  which  were  prejudicial  to  it,  and  thereforo 
wa  inaiatain  that  the  Crusades  were,  on  the  whole,  benefioial  to 
progress.  SaiIifil* 


No.  L -PLATO'S  PBL«DO. 

Anal^  of  the  '*Fk(Bdor 
▲meuMBVT  u. 
CsBBs,  reyerting  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Platoiiie  Soerates,  reealk 


tbe  peculiar  idea  of  reminiscence,  by  whieh  it  is  maintained  \ 
to  use  Bacon's  explanation — ^  all  knowledf  e  is  but  rememhranoa, 
and  that  the  mind  of  man  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  her 
own  native  and  original  notions  (which  \yf  the  strangeness  and 
darkness  of  this  tabernacle  of  the  bodj  are  se<]ueeterea)  again  r^ 
TiTed  and  restored,"  and  infers  that  if  learning  is  only  remiaia- 
eenoe  it  must  surely  be  necessarj  that  the  soul  must  have  vrs- 
axiated  somewhere  before  it  came  hither.  This  doctrine  of  remmia- 
cence,  which  regards  the  soul  as  a  paliinfH>est  on  whieh  the  hieroglT* 
phioa  of  a  past  existence  have  been  "  scribbled  o'er  "  by  the  slight 
ocmsciousness  of  child-life  in  the  present  state,  but  from  whieh  the 
obscuring  matter  is  discharged  when  the  seul  attains  its  vigour  ef 
thought,  and  the  realities  of  truth  are  known  to  be  different  firom 
ilie  realities  of  appearance,  is  a  profound  glimpse  into  the  naiufe  of 
thought,  though  somewhat  misunderstood  and  misapplied.  Ita  real 
CKPluiation  seems  to  be  the  Kantian  one  of  **  Oonditumsof  Thinka- 
hlutj."— which  likens  the  spirit  of  mim  to  a  flower,  that,  under 
tiie  combined  and  manifold  agencies  of  experience  and  eultwe^ 
develops  its  own  specific  and  predestinated  characteristics  out  of 
and  in  accordance  with  the  divine  energy  and  original  power  who 
gave  the  germ  its  being.  Plato  regarded  science  as  an  awakening 
of  the  sold  to  the  truth  learned  in  some  past  life ;  Kant  ascribed  ft 
to  the  excitement  of  the  principle  of  thought  bj  the  experience  of 
our  present  state.  Digitized  by  * 

As  the  senses  show  us  things  in  their  phenomenal  atato,  and  not 
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iQ  tlioM  oonditkmt  in  which  they  baoome  the  objeots  of  tcieiiee,  so 
the  •ool,  which  can  attain  onto  science,  it  held  to  be  possessed  of  a 
•uperioritT  orer  the  thin^  of  sente,  and  must  either  hare  poraessed 
a  knowledge  of  soienoe  in  its  essence,  prior  to  our  entrance  into 
ihis  world,  or  bare  been  bom  with  it  in  us.  If  these  things  were 
so,  allmeu  would  be  able  to  giye  a  reason  for  the  things  they  know. 
But  they  are  not  able  to  do  so,  Socrates  affirms ;  and  Cebes  adds 
sadJy,  tiiat  at  least  by  this  time  to-morrow  there  will  not  be  any 
one  in  this  world  who  can  reason  truly  on  all  tbiogs.  If  these 
things  are  not  ao,  "  when,"  Socrates  asks,  **  did  we  receire  ocj 
knowledge  of  things  in  the  abstract — in  this  life  P  Assuredly  not" 
Then  our  souls,  before  they  were  in  human  form,  existed  apart 
from  these  bodies,  and  poc^essed  intelligence !  *'  Uoless,"  Sinunias 
remarks,  "  we  got  such  knowledge  at  our  birth."  As  we  hare  not 
that  knowledge  when  grown  up  and  thinking  till  we  hare  made  an 
effort  to  recall  it,  when  do  we  lose  the  knowledge— as  soon  as  it  is 
given  or  afterwards,  and  if  the  latter,  at  what  timeP  Stmmias 
admits  that  he  did  not  see  that  he  was  talking  nonsense.  Does 
not  the  case  stand  thus  then,  that  if  we  know  prior  to  bir^  we 
must  hare  existed  prior  to  this  world-life.  Socrates  says,  and  Sim- 
mias  assents,  that  this  argument  tends  exactly  to  prore  that  ofor 
souls  must  haye  existed  prerious  to  our  birth  on  the  earth. 

But  what  does  Cebes  think  of  this  argument  from  reminiscence  ? 
— for  it  is  necessary  to  connnoe  him  too.  Of  the  probability  of 
pre-ezbtenco  Simmias  supposes  Cebes  can  entertain  no  doubt,  but 
that,  he  thinks,  cannot  prore  to  him  (for  he  is  the  most  pertinacioos 
distruster  of  arguments  in  existence)  that  when  a  man  dies,  his 
soul  is  not  dispersed,  and  so  comes  to  an  end — what  would  hinder 
that  it  may  have  pre-existed,  and  yet  now  that  it  has  existed  in  the 
body  it  may  at  death  oease  to  be,  and  be  destroyed  P  Cebes  argues 
that  half  only  of  the  argumentation  has  been  made  good ;  but 
Socrates  aski*  Cebes  and  Simmiss  now  to  connect  the  previous 
argument,  '*  that  every  living  thing  is  produced  from  that  which 
is  dead,"  with  this,  for  if  the  dead  must  produce  the  living,  then 
the  living  must  die  that  reproduction  may  be  possible.  Is  it  not 
necessary  then  for  the  soul  to  exist  after  death  in  order  that  it  may 
be  reproducer!  P 

But  you,  Cebes  and  Simmias,  seem  to  desire  to  sitt  the  reasoning 
more  strictly,  as  jou  appear,  like  children,  to  be  afraid  that  on  the 
soul's  departure  it  may  be  dispersed  and  scattered,  especially  if 
one  should  die,  not  in  a  calm,  but  in  a  storm !  Cebes  admits 
that  some  childishness  may  trouble  them,  and  asks  Socrates  to 
teach  them  better,  that  they  may  not  fear  death  as  children  do 
hobgoblins.  You  must  charm  the  boy  within  you.  Ah  !  but  vihen 
you  are  gone,  pays  Cebes,  where  shall  we  find  any  one  w  ho  can 
charm  so  skilfully  P  Greece  is  wide,  and  there  should  be  many 
such  in  it;  there  are  other  nations,  too,  in  which  wise  men  msy 
exist.  It  will  become  you  to  seek  diligently  to  get  a  true  charmer 
—neither  toil  nor  gold  should  be  spared  in  such  a  quest,  though 
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jon  may  probably  hare  him  among  you.  [Perhaps  a  hint  in  fayonr 
of  Plato.] 

^  C!ebe8  promises  attention  to  that,  but  requests  a  return  from  the 
digression.  Socrates  assents,  and  resumes  with  an  arguoient  not 
now  peculiarly  Platonic  but  metaphysical : — 

i.B6UMBKT  III. 

It  now  lies  before  us  to  consider,  1st.  What  sort  of  thinfirs  are 
diseerptible  and  liable  to  dispersion,  and  for  the  destructicn  of 
which  we  should  be  afraid  ;  and  2nd.  What  are  indiscerptible,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  feared  for.  Cert%inly!  Well;  things  com- 
pounded are  dissoluble,  and  things  simple  are  not  so.  That  looks 
Eke  truth  to  me,  Cebes  replies,  and  Socrates  continues,  Things 
always  the  same,  and  in  the  same  state,  are  probably  simple,  while 
Uiose  which  are  seldom  the  same,  or  in  the  same  state,  are  in  all 
likelihood  compound.  Things yisible  are  always  changing;  essences 
do  not.  We  consist  of  soul  and  body,  the  latter  of  thexe  is  visible 
and  the  former  inyisible.  When  it  employs  the  body  in  investiga- 
tion, it  is  brought  among  changeable  things,  but  when  it  exercises 
its  own  powers  it  acquires  certainty,  and  exists  among  that  which 
is  immutable  and  immortal.  Hence  to  these  it  is  most  like,  and  to 
things  which  change  least  like. 

**  Thou  speakest  well  and  truly,  even  the  greatest  dullard,  iVom 
what  you  haye  said,  titat  the  soul  does  most  closely  resemble  that 
which  continues  most  constantly  the  same,  and  the  body  is  more 
like  the  changeable ;"  so  says  Cebes,  and  Socrates  rejoins  -.--It  is 
giyen  to  the  soul  to  exercise  dominion,  and  to  the  body  is  assigned 
submission.  Does  it  not  seem  to  be  more  diyine  to  rule  than  to 
obey  P  Hence  the  soul  must  be  regarded  as  immortal,  divine,  and 
gifted  with  intellective  power ;  simple,  indissoluble,  and  changeless, 
while  the  body  is  <}uite  the  reverse.  It  follows  then  that  the  body 
is  fated  to  dissolution,  but  the  soul  is  not,  at  least,  wholly  so.  For 
even  when  a  man  dies  it  is  some  time  before  "  decay's  effdcing 
fingers"  sweep  away  "the  lines  where  beauty  lingers;"  a  body 
embalmed  will,  even  though  a  "worthless  integument,"  endure 
awhile ;  and  some  parts  of  the  body — bones  and  sinews  for  instance 
— hold  out  long  against  dissolution ;  how  much  more  then  shall  the 
soul,  the  uncompounded,  indiscerptible,  unneen  spirit,  on  passing 
into  the  world  unseen  (whither,  should  the  gods  will,  I  shall  shortly 
depart)  remain  pure,  imperishable,  and  delighted,  untouched  by  the 
errors,  the  terrors,  the  woes,  and  the  desires  of  humanity,  a  god- 
like essence  in  the  society  of  the  gods  I  Still,  if  it  departs  from 
hfe  dulled  and  embruted  by  addiction  to  animal  delights,  the  soul, 
as  it  has  lost  **  the  divine  property  of  her  first  being,"  and  **  linked 
itself  by  carnal  sensuality  to  a  degenerate  and  degraded  8tate,"  it 
cannot  but  be  impressed  by  what  it  has  delighted  in,  and  be  con- 
taminated by  it.  Hence  it  must  be  weighed  down,  kept  out  of  the 
viewless  dwelling  of  the  high  gods,  and  be  constrained  to  hold  its  life 
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■mong  tilings  teen  and  temporti,  aa  sheeted  gbotts  that  lunrnt  Um 
tomb,  doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  till  the  foul  crimes  oom- 
mitted  in  their  day  of  nature  are  purged  awaj,  or  else,  br  the 
exceeding  carnality  of  their  disposition,  their  cootamioate  Deing 
unites  itself  to  a  gross  body  again — perhaps  those  of  animals  banng 
like  babils  and  propensities  in  their  wsjr  of  life,  as  asses,  wolyes, 
hawks,  kites,  &c.,  according  to  the  pursuits  they  prefer.  This  re- 
tributive metempsychosis  may  also  operate  in  regard  to  those  who 
jmctiBe  the  yirtues  of  civilixation  and  social  life  instinotiTelT  or 
imitatarely,  without  philosophical  culture  or  reflection,  and  thcte 
maj  migrate  into  bees,  ants,  wasps,  &c.,  or  even  into  humaa  form 
Main,  tul  they  Uam  to  be  thougntfully  moderate.  But  the  Tirtues 
of  the  maas  of  men  and  those  of  philosophers  differ  in  this*  that 
Ae  latter  forme  a  plan  of  life  and  acts  (m  it  purposely,  not  for  lore 
•f  property  or  fear  of  poverty,  but  because  tney  determine  (M 
punty  of  life  and  piety  of  thought  from  a  aense  of  its  fitness  and 
rif^tness.  They  care  for  their  souls  as  the  seat  of  thought,  and  so 
abstain  from  eru,  and  strive  to  live  in  a  wise  innocency. 

How  may  that  beP  Cebes  and  Simmias  ezdaiooL  Tk&  trufy 
phOosophic  mind  knows  that  the  body  is  a  prison  in  which  the 
nind  is  immured,  but  in  which  it  too  oAen  seeks  to  bind  itself  by 
its  desires.  The  wise  man  perceives  the  sophistries  of  the  senses, 
and  collects  and  concentrates  thought  on  itself^  tests  experieniM  by 
intelligence,  and  resists  desire  and  pleasure  as  deceivers.  Per 
Mich  pleasure  or  pain  acts  as  a  nail  to  fasten  the  soul  to  the  body, 
and  so  closely  do  they  then  become  united,  that  the  experience  of  tibe 
body  is  accepted  for  true  by  the  soul,  and  it  is  thus  so  intertextoied 
witn  the  corporeal  that  it  cannot  get  free  from  earthliness,  and  so 
cannot  escape  into  the  empyrean  unshackled  aad  free,  bi^  ever 
reverts  to  lire  and  lower  forms  of  being.  This  makes  the  true  lofrer 
of  wisdom  resolute  and  moderate,  and  not  merely  moved  by  the 
ossnmon  proclivities  of  men.  He  knows  what  philosophy  has 
achieved  in  setting  him  free  from  bondage  to  the  body  too  well 
readily  to  give  himself  up  to  bodily  indulgence,  weaving  a  web,  as 
Penelope  did,  only  the  reverse  way;  [me  wove  during  the  day, 
but  at  night  undid  the  day's  work  to  preserve  her  elustity  and 
honour,  whereas  such  a  soul  would  weave  round  itself  even  by  day 
a  web  of  dishonour]  The  philosopher's  soul  calms  all  passi<ms, 
follows  whither  reason  guides,  contemplates  the  true  and  the  god- 
like, and  that  which  is  known,  not  supposed — the  unchangeable  ideas 
which  form  the  substance  of  things.  Living  in  this  manner,  the 
ioul  secures  its  future,  dying  is  but  going  amongst  its  kindred,  and 
being  freed  from  the  evils  of  humanity.  Whoso,  O  Cebes  and 
jSimmias,  lives  acccH*ding  to  wisdom,  need  fear  no  evil,  his  existence 
is  secure  bv  its  own  nature,  and  his  happy  existence  by  Philosophy 
is  made  safe  and  sure. 
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THOMAS    COOPER:    SHOEMAZEE,    CHAETI8T.    AND 

POET. 

(CotiiinMedJirom  page  146.) 
Chaftbb  IV. 

PxoMiirBHT  among  the  (acts  of  Mr.  Cooper*!  life  it  liiB  reli^ooa 
■eeptioism,  though  the  character  and  degree  of  this  hare  been  grossly 
miarepreaented.  Parts  of  the  "  Purgatory  "  are  doubly  Taloable  to 
the  atudent,  as  illustrating  and  in  part  explaining  the  change  from 
the  ardent  Christianky  of  the  author's  early  poems  to  the  extremity 
of  ii|p)niMii§  perplexity,  thus  expressed  in  an  address  to  the  sun : — 


**  On  shadows  leaning,  these  [son-wonhippen]  did  vsguely  urge 

Their  dreaming  pilgrimage ;  and,  lest  I  lean 
On  shadows  too-— though  thousand  lights  oonTexge 

To  deck  with  loFeliness  the  Nasarene — 
I  hesitate,  demur,  surmise,  and  ^lean« 

Daily,  new  grounds  to  doubt  the  Mythic  dress — 
Phoenician  woo4  onoe  more ! — through  which  is  seen, 

I  fear,  tby  ancient  face— bright  Comeliness  I — 
PaUiBf  with  Intnrs  life  poor  grare-doomed  worms  to  bless! 

He  whom  the  Arimathean*s  tomb  endowed — 
The  Toiler  Uest,  who  on  the  rile  cross  died — 

But,  spite  of  guards,  the  bonds  of  death  unloosed. 
Scattering  the  men  of  iron  in  their  pride 

ConYulsed  to  helplessness,  and  forth  did  nde^ 
Leading  captivity  captive !    Is  he  not — 

Magnific  beam — thy  power  pscsonified — 
Kiffht-tombed — and,  then,  pouring  dismay  and  rout 

On  Darkness,  while  Earth's  miluon  moming-yoices  shout  P 

•  «0h!  I  could  brook 
The  dongeon,  though  eteme! — the  Priests'  own  hell. 

Ay,  or  a  thousand  hells,  in  thought,  unshook. 
Bather  than  Nothingness  1  and  yet  the  knell, 
I  fear,  is  near,  that  sounds — To  contciouiness farewell!^ 

Book  iii.,  stanxas  20,  21,  and  24 

And  this  remuk  agaiassade  in  book  the  sixth : — 

**  I  say  not  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that^e^byGoOQle 
I  hufw  •«<."— Book  Ti,  Stansa  ai.  ^ 
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His  mental  ttraorgles  and  questionings  reveal  themselTes  ie> 
peatedl^;  yet  amid  all  he  could  also  write,  showing  whi^  trae 
belief  lired  on  in  his  soul,  while  at  the  same  time  they  point  o«l 
(in  the  ezisteDce,  so  dread  and  strange,  of  pain  and  evil  m  natore 
itself,  and  in  the  supposed  teaching  hy  Christianity  t>f  the  etemsl 
oontinusnce  of  woe  and  hate)  the  main  sources  of  nis  doubta,  ihn 
ardent  lines— 

**  And  this,  in  humbleness  I  would  dedsre, 

And  jet  with  oouraffe,  is  mj  only  Faith  : 
€Kx)dnes8  alone,  with  its  blast,  yearning  care. 

Is  worshipful ;  for  Goodness  only  hath 
Power  to  make  good  and  happy  things  of  breath 

And  tbouffht.    If  Man  can  be  transformed 
Wholly  to  virtue, — punishment  and  wrath, — 

Taught  by  all  priests  that  on  the  earth  have  swarmed. 
Must  be  untaught ;  and  Man  by  Lore  to  Bight  be  charmed. 

'*  Goodness  alone  is  worshipfuL    Not  what 
Gif  es  liie^  but  what  giyes  happiness  is  good." — Book  Ti^  28|  tt. 

And  these  fervently  thrilling  words,*- 

**  *  Forgire  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !* — 

0  Christ  1  how  worsbipfully  great  thou  art 
Uttering  such  dying  breath  !     .     .     . 

.    .    .    .    If  not  Divine 
Thou  wert'thy  self-bom  light  and  lore  Is  more 
Miraoulons  than  aught  by  all  the  line 
Of  the  heart's  precept- makers  writ  in  page  benign.*' — ^Book  tl.,  10, 11. 

And  still  more  tenderly  even  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 

"  I  lore  the  Galilean ;  Lord  and  Christ 

Such  goodness  1  could  own  ;  and,  though  enshrined 
In  flesh,  could  worship  ;  If  empamdised 

Beyond  the  grare,  no  Eden  I  could  find 
Bestored,  though  all  the  good  of  humankind 

Were  there,  and  not  that  yearning  One,  the  Poor 
Who  healed,  and  fed,  and  ble«t !    Nay  to  ray  mind. 

Hell  would  be  Heaven  with  Him  !  Horror  no  more 
Could  fright,  if  such  benignant  beauty  trod  its  shore  ! 

•*  I  loTe  the  sweet  and  simple  narratire. 

With  all  its  childlike  earnestness — the  page 
Quadruple  where  those  love-wrought  wonders  lire  : 

1  would  the  tale  were  true  :  that  heritage 
Of  immortality  it  doth  presage 

Would  make  me  glad  indeed.    But  doubts  becloud 
Truth's  fountains  as  their  depths  I  oeek  to  gauge, — 

Till  with  this  trustless  reckoning  I  am  bowed— 
Man's  heritage  is  but  a  cradle  and  a  shroud  r*— Book  liL,  28,  28. 
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If  Mr.  Cooper  is  ever  able,  m  we  hope  he  may  be,  to  write  an 
awfeobiography— intellectual,  political,  and  religious — the  ohapten 
wiiich  will  trace  the  traDsition  of  his  thouffhti  towards  God  and 
Christ*  from  ferrent  worship  to  despairiog  fear,  and  from  unbelief 
to  stronger  faith  again,  will  be  important  and  attractive.    There  is 
a  sketch  in  "  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances,"  entitled  '*  Dame 
Thrompkinson  and  her  Orohan  Apprentice  Joe,'*  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  in  part  from  the  writer's  own  experience.    It 
details  the  religious  history  of  a  self-cultured  and  thoughtful  mind, 
whi^  passes  through  methodist  excitement  and  conrersion  to 
ezhsuation  of  feeling,  and  thence  by  a  subtle  process  to  a  rationalist 
ezplsuuition,  first  of  its  own  emotions,  and  then  of  Christianity ; 
until  all  belief  is  unsettled,  and  the  thinker  finally  rests  in  the 
simple  faith  and  practice  of  benevolence.    But  if  this  was  intended 
to  repreeent  fnlly  the  stages  of  Mr.  Cooper's  own  thought,  it  clearlr 
does  injustice  to  the  inteUigence  of  his  earlier  religiousness.   "  Joe 
is  described  as  attaining  to  an  apparent  consciousness  of  divine 
foripreness  through  sheer  force  of  belieyinff  that  he  m  forgiven — 
in  short,  through  a  simple  |>rocess  of  BelF-persuasion.     But  the 
miiitQsl  poems  of  the  collection  published  in  1833  show  that  Mr. 
Cooper  had  a  much  firmer  hold  than  this  upon  the  common  sense 
and  oonsistencj,  as  well  as  loftiness,  of  Christian  truth — a  much 
clearer  conception  of  the  glorious  divine  plan  for  the  reconciliation 
and  redemption  of  the  world.    It  must  be  remembered  that  his 
rel^oos  culture  was  not  merely  that  of  the  mystical  and  enthuei- 
astieal  kind  which  might  be  supposed  to  prevail  among  partially 
educated  Methodists  in  his  day,  but  that  he  had  derived  strength 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  comprehension  from  intimate  com- 
munion with  Hooker,  and  South,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  all  the 
greatest  divines  of  the  English  Church. 

Probably  the  seeming  and  real  apathy  of  the  professing  church 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor — which  theJElev.  Charles  Kingsley  has 
truly  said  to  be  the  great  Christian  problem  of  the  age—had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  commencement  and  progress  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
scepticism.  This  seems  the  more  likely  from  the  determined  hos« 
tilitj  to  the  "  priests  "  (used  as  a  generic  term  for  all  religious 
teacners  attached  to  an  outward  organization)  which  breathes 
through  his  "  prison-rhyme  "  and  all  nis  lectures ;  though  when 
ministers  of  religion  did  give  sympathy  and  help  to  the  suffering 
and  oppressed  their  services  were  heartily  welcomed,  appreciateo, 
and  extolled  by  him,  as  in  his  glowing,  loving,  reverent  portraiture 
ofKobertHall. 

The  ''  Chartist  Hymn  Book "  has  been  quoted  as  exhibiting  a 
deep  religiousness ;  and  a  lofty  trust  in  a  guiding  and  guarding 
Providence  was  expressed  in  Mr.  Cooper's  great  trial  speech  at 
Stafford.  But  these  seem  animated  bv  a  deistio  rather  than  a 
Christian  faith,  and  from  Deism,  amid  tne  broodings  of  his  prison 
solitude,  the  descent  to  the  hopeless,  torturing  questioning  shown 
in  the  "  Purgatory  "  would  be  natural  and  rapid.    Notwithstand« 
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ing  an  Ins  expeetetums  of  anniliiiation,  mad  nagitiwi  of  tk#  ip^id 
of  m  dinne  Creator  uid  ConiroHer  of  tlie  vuif^erte,  Mr.  Ooo^m  kn 
been  whoU?  free  from  the  athektie  propai^aaditiii  lo  wkieh  fulb  it 
hatefiil,  and  anflettlemenfe  a  pieasnre.  fie  lias  narer  tried  to  liai 
men  from  Gk>d  and  Christ ;  his  doubts  hare  been  those  of  the  vile^ 
■tandinff,  not  of  the  heart, — perplexities  rather  than  nnbdieft. 

ShoTUT  after  the  poblieation  of  his  K^eat  poem,  Mr.  Cosf^t 
''Wise  Oaws  and  Modem  Instaooes**  appeared— turo  ralvmes  «f 
Aetehes  from  life,  both  grave  and  hnmorons.  These  ave  Ml  sf 
broad  kindly  sympathy  with  men,  and  show  a  keen  eye  far  ehsns- 
tcristics  and  peemtahties,  especially  of  the  old  Liaeoloehire  Mi, 
and  the  qnaint,  homely  characters  it  produced.  The  storiea  W0n 
written  as  a  relief  from  the  more  strenaoos  toil  inrelFed  m  ths 
oomposition  of  the  ."  Purgatory."  They  are  told  simply,  withoat 
Btriring  for  effect,  and  are  hence  full  of  trath  and  interest.  Sobs 
are  more  than  deecriptire,  being  based  upon  portions  of  the  antfior^ 
own  history ;  to  th?se  rarioue  re(er(*noe8  hare  been  alread;^  aada 
**  Kneky  Sarson,  the  barber,  or  the  Disciple  of  Sqvatity,"  la  a  les* 
ion  for  hot  lerellers,  on  their  own  application  of  the  piineiplsL 
Then  oome  '* Karen  Dick,  the  Poacher;  or  'Who  serstehad  ^ 
Bnlir"  "Tim  Swallowwhisile,  the  Taik)r;  or  *Erery  Dog  haste 
Day  :• "  "  Dary  Lidgitt,  the  Carrier ;  or,  *  The  Man  who  \voiiiht 
his  Ninepence  to  Nought,' "  with  many  more.  '*  Master  Zenma- 
bel,  the  Antiquary,  and  how  he  found  out  the  '  Nooae-Unmg/ " 
is  especially  delightful  for  ics  quiet  fun  and  satire.  Darker  piutStci 
are  not  wanting,— of  Leicester  distrefis,  for  instance,  bst  even  thais 
rslisTed  by  the  noble  figure  of  Robert  Hall,  as  ^The  Minmtsr  of 
Mercy."  "The  Old  Corporation**  is  on  a  ftiyoorite  theme;  we 
shall  meet  with  it  again  in  **  Alderman  Ralph." 

In  January,  1846,  "  The  Baron's  Yule  Feast "  was  issued.  The 
sothor  describes  it  as  **  a  metrical  essay,  composed  ohiefiy  of  im- 
perfect and  immature  pieces,"  and  excuses  its  publication  by  ^  ihtt 
ambition  to  contribute  towards  the  fund  of  Christmas  entertain- 
ment, in  which  agreeable  labour  I  see  many  popular  names  en- 

g^;«d." 


**  It  is  the  season  when  our  i 
Kept  jocund  holiday ; 
And  now,  around  our  charier  fires. 

Old  Yule  shall  have  a  lay  : 
A  prison  bard  is  onoe  more  free ;  * 
And,  ere  he  yields  his  Toice  to  thee  [the  graTe], 
His  iong  a  merry  song  shall  be." 

The  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Bleasin|[ton« 
describes  a  "  Yule  Feast "  at  Torksey's  Hall  in  the  olden  time, 
when  lord  and  serf  lived  in  rough  brotherhood,  and  the  rich  pro- 

*  In  chapter  I.,  page  218,  this  has  been  erroneously  termed  a  **  pri 
rhyme."  ^^.^  ^,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Tided  without  stint  for  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  the  poor.  This 
lookiDg  back  to  the  past,  to  a  supposed  '*  golden  age,  in  protett 
against  an  aj(e  of  iron,  workhoose  "  bastilles,**  and  niggardlj  paro- 
<£ial  relief,  is  continnally  expressed  in  the  Chartist  literature.  Li 
Canto  in.  the  bard  is  supposed  to  be  chidden  by  his  fellows  for  sing- 
ing a  aong  of  plenty  and  good  cheer,  making  their  want  mofo 
bitter,  nnd  he  replies,— 

*lCy  rhymes  ate  triml«  bat  my  aim 

i>eem  ye  not  purpoeeleas ; 
I  would  the  hoatiely  troth  pioelauB,— 
Tfaa*  times  whioh  knaves  full  k>ad]y  blaait 

For  feudal  hanghHness, 
Would  put  the  grinding  crew  to  shame 

Who  prey  on  your  distress.*'^ 

TIm  "  MinstreFs  Song"  and  **  Woodman's  Song  "included  in 
this  poem — were  written  to  airs  previously  oomposed  by  iCr. 
Cooper,  which  were  afterwards  published,  and  are  declared  to 
prove  his  possession  of  a  genius  f<Mr  harmony  as  well  as  a  passion  for 
"sweet  sounds." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  work  illustrates  the  perpetmtf  ef 
the  ftuthor'a  con^Lence  in  the  final  riotory  of  goodnesa : — 

"  Bight,  glorious  right,  shall  yet  be  done  1 
Wrong  from  its  fAstness  shall  be  hurled — 
The  world  ehall  be  a  happy  world  I 
It  shall  be  filled  with  brotner-men — 
And  merry  Tule  oft  oome  again  !  ** 

Poring  Mr.  Cooper's  imprisonment,  the  chief  energy  of  the 
Chartist  leaders  had  been  expended  in  difierences  and  quarrels. 
The  <m\j  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  their  moyements  was 
the  hostility  arowed  to  the  principles  and  supporters  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  which  showed  itself,  amoni;  other  manifestations, 
in  a  public  discussion  between  Cobden  and  O'Connor. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
that  body  in  the  first  months  of  1846  were  those  of  the  Militia  and 
the  liberation  of  Frost  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  Induced  by  the 
uropoeals  concerning  these  whioh  some  of  his  associates  adyocated, 
Mr.  Cooper  deliyered  "  Two  Orations  against  taking  away  human 
life  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  explanation  and  defence  of 
the  migrepresented  doctrine  of  non-resistance."  These  were  at  once 
printed,  with  the  dedication — **To  the  Working  Classes,  before 
whom  these  Orations  were  deliyered,  the  following  pages  are  in- 
Boribed,  with  eyery  sentiment  of  doyotion  to  their  truest  interests, 
by  one  whose  heartfelt  pride  it  is  to  be— One  of  their  Order." 
He  ayowed  in  these  that  his  opinions  respecting  the  employment  of 
physical  force  had,  during  the  past  three  years,  undergone  a  total 
change,  and  that,  from  declaring,  at  the  Manchester  Conference,  his 
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readinets  to  figHt,  he  had  come  to  "  tlie  oondnsion— the  clear  and 
eonncientioa*  oonelaiion—that  all  wan  and  fightings  were  wrong, 
eyen  the  taking  of  human  life  in  self  defence."  The  addresses  are 
remarkable  for  philaothropic  fervour  and  oratorical  force;  they 
are  heart- full  of^tbe  *'  enthusiasm  of  humanity ;"  but  the  speaker 
seems  to  have  been  daxsled  bj  the  fflory  of  the  final  Tision  and 
jubilant  end  of  his  '*  Purifatorj,"  and  in  the  faith  of  their  early 
realisation  to  hsTO  somewhat  orerstepped  the  boundary  of  calm 
judgment  and  cogent  reasoning.    His  last  words  are — 

'*  If  unsuccessful— if  life  its^f  is  forfeited  in  the  cause,  there  hare 
been  glorious  martyrdoms  ere  now !  Gleaye  to  the  truth :  we  sbaU 
be  instrumental  in  making  the  world  a  happy  world — a  world  of 
brothers  !** 

Mr.  Cooper  has,  we  know,  modified  the  extreme  position  taken 
up  in  these  orations. 

O'Connor  was  again  offended  by  his  former  adherent's  refusal  to 
support  a  scheme  for  placing  the  working  classes,  as  owners,  upon 
the  land.^f  course  with  ultimate  political  intentions.  The  adro- 
cacy  of  non-resistance  was  a  further  rebellion  against  his  authority, 
and  he  denounce^i  it  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  breach  was  thm 
completed,  and  Mr.  Cooper  finally  quitted  the  section  of  the  Cbsr- 
tist  l>ody  which,  as  we  haye  seen,  he  at  Leicester  so  ardently 
assisted. 

Another  People's  Convention  was  aboat  to  be  held  in  Leeds,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  by  the  City  of  London  adher- 
ents to  the  Chartist  morement  He  gave  preliminary  notice  of  t 
series  of  rf  solutions,  repudiating  physical  force  doctrines,  demand- 
ing publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive,  condemning 
OAMknoT*B  Land  Society,  and  censuring  him  for  holding  in  his  own 
name  an  estate  purchased  with  its  funds.  He  asked  O'Connor  to 
meet  him  before  the  Conference  to  rebut  the  accusation  of  untrust- 
worthiness,  but  the  challenge  was  not  accepted. 

Thi8  expression  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Irish  leader,  and  call 
for  publicity  of  action,  exposed  Mr.  Cooper  to  rough  treatment 
f^m  many  of  his  former  friends,  who  not  only  refused  to  suspend 
judgment  until  he  and  O'Connor  met  before  them,  but  assailed  him 
with  many  opprobrious  epithets.*  He  was  charged  with  wishing  to 
destroy  O'Connor's  "  Northern  Star,"in  favour  of "  Douglas  Jerrold'i 
Weekly  Newspaper,"  established  in  the  summer  of  1846,  for  which 
he  was  now,  during  a  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  collecting 
materials  and  writing  articles  to  illustrate  **  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  England." 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  consequence,  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
"Exiles.  Widows,  and  Orphans  Fund,"  and  also  wrote,  through 
Llovd's  Newspaper^  two  letters  to  the  members  of  the  Liuid  Sode^i 
explanatory  of  his  case. 

When  the  Conference  assembled  at  Leeds  on  the  Srd  of  August, 
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aikd  the  preliminary  formalities  had  heen  attended  to,  he  mored  fo^ 
a  report  of  the  condition,  rescurceB,  and  prospects  of  the  morement, 
but  neither  secretary  nor  chairman  conld  afford  any  information. 
Ab  he  attempted  to  speak  further,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  insult* 
in^i^  shouts.  Ernest  Jones,  a  three  months'  Chiurtist  only,  then 
moved  Mr.  Cooper's  expulsion  on  the  ground  of  malicious  resist* 
ance  to  their  proceedings.  The  proposu  was  carried  by  a  partial 
but  unopposed  vote,  and,  as  Mr.  Cooper  refused  to  leaye  the  room, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  following  morning,  when  his 
entrance  was  forcibly  prevented.  ♦ 

Under  the  date  of  August  8,  1846,  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  in  Montgomery's  "  Life."  The  Eev.  Mr.  Holland  informs 
his  Sheffield  friend  tfaiat  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
whom  he  describes  as  "  a  frank,  well-behaved,  strong-minded , 
clever-spoken  man,  full  of  poetry." 

^  Cooper  wished  me  to  present  to  joa  (Montgomery^  this  copy  of  his  two 
Orations,  against  taking  away  human  life  under  any  oircumstanoes.  I  told 
him  I  would  gladly  do  so,  although  I  foot  apprehensive  you  might  think  I 
had  heen  keeping  very  strange  company — that  of  an  avowed  Chartist^  who 
was  on  his  way  from  the  Convention  of  Delegates  at  Leeds.  Cooper  replied 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  Chartist ;  he  and  his  old  friends  had  parted  com- 
pany the  day  before ;  tbey  denouncing  him  as  timid  and  infirm  in  a  cause 
for  which  he  had  sufibred  so  long  and  so  much ;  and  he  determining  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  unless  they  woidd  at  once  repudiate  Feargus 
O'Connor,  and  openly  renounce  the  doctrine  of  appeal  to  physical  force 
under  all  drcumstances." 

Montgomery  took  the  book,  "  evidently  pleased  to  have  heard 
this  concerning  its  author." 

ThiB  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Cooper's  definite  connection  with  the 
Chmrtist  body,  though  somewhat  later  (l849)  he,  forgetting  his 
former  ill-treatment,  gave  four  lectures,  and  presided  at  a  public 
meeting,  in  aid  of  the  Victims  and  Defence  Fund,  when  money 
was  urgently  needed  in  consequence  of  renewed  arrests  and  Govern- 
ment prosecutions. 

Henceforth  ihe  history  of  Chartism  has  little  connecion  with 
ear  subject.  O'Connor  continued  for  a  time  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
body.    His  land  scheme  made  some  progress. 

«  The  plan  was  fascinating ;  a  beautiful  cottage  and  four  acres,  with  £30 
to  work  it,  by  a  prepayment  of  £6  4e., — how  easily  they  might  reach  a  social 
paradise !  Men  who  had  been  vegetating  with  their  families  on  98.  or  lOe. 
per  week  were  enchanted.  It  had  taken  a  life  of  hard  labour  to  enable 
them  to  raise  £5 ;  away  went  the  poor  result  of  this  labour  into  the  Land 
lottery,  in  exchange  for  which  tbey  hoped  to  grasp  the  millennium."  f — 

In  August,  J847,  another  effort  was  made,  by  means  of  radical 
candidates  at  the  general  elections,  to  bring  the  principles  of  the 
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Ohirter  dktiooUjr  before  the  public  mind.  In  somen 
euididales  went  to  the  poll ;  m  a  few  tke j  were  fiieeesifal, — W. 
J*  Fes»  George  Thompson,  and  O'Connor  being  amoagei  tkeae 
iiUttaed  to  Parliament  The  movement  teemed  to  take  a  fntk 
•tert»  aad  the  Land  Fnnd  reached  fifty  thousand  peunds,  Boiwit^ 
•tmMling  repeated  expresaions  of  distrust  from  Tarioua  quarter 
towavda  its  founder  and  chief.  Benewed  wide-spread  md  deep 
distfsas  enabled  the  sgitatioB  once  more  to  assume  a  formidalAe 
•ppeannce,  and  extreme  counsels  ai^ain  got  the  upper  hand,  m 
•Dite  of  urgent  remonstrances  from  Bronterre  O'Brien,  aud  oClMe 
Cf  the  more  moderate  section. 

Ia  1848,  the  Bepeal  morement,  headed  bj  Smith  0'Bri«B» 
Xewher,  and  John  Mitchell,  arose  in  Ireland,  and  was  favoured  by 
the  Snglish  Chartists.  The  Eeyolution  in  France  also  gare  a  ta^ 
ther  impulse  to  democratic  feeling. 

Anotner  "  National  Petition  "  m  favour  of  the  Charter  was  pre- 
paredt  which  O'Connor  asserted  to  contain  5,700,000  signatures. 
He  was  to  present  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  <m  the.  10th  of 
April,  the  whole  body  of  London  Chartists  intending  to  acoompany 
it  through  the  Citj  to  Westminster ;  while  in  the  prorinoee  the 
same  dsj  was  to  be  de? oted  to  mass  meetings  in  its  support.  The 
QoTcmment  took  extraordinary  precautions  against  an  outbreak. 
Kearlr  10,000  troops  were  posted  in  and  about  London,  with  70,000 
special  constables.  The  Tower,  the  banks,  and  other  public  build* 
inga,  were  defended  by  barricades.  A  large  meeting  was  held  oa 
Xennington  Common,  but  the  authorities  were  firm  tn  diaallowiif 
the  procession,  and  by  the  adrice  of  the  leaders  it  was  abandoned 
so  tnat  the  much-dreaded  day  closed  in  peace,  the  petitioa  being 
quietly  presented  by  O'Connor  in  the  ordmary  course. 

Lai^  gatherings,  however,  continued  to  be  held,  and  in  aome 
towns  the  Chartists  formed  themselrea  into  armed  oompanies  and 
met  regularly  for  drilL 

Great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  newt  of  John  Mitchell's 
arrest,  condemnation,  and  transportation,  resulting  in  sooie  slight 
disturbances.  Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  end  O'Donoghue  headed 
an  Lrish  rising,— speedily  terminated  by  their  capture,  trial»  and 
death-sentence — ^the  latter,  however,  being  commuted  to  transpot^ 
tation.  This  contributed  i;o  the  great  uneasiness  in  Snglami ;  wnt 
ing  went  on  rapidlj^,  and  at  Bingley  and  Ashton  there  were  conflicts 
between  the  Chartists  and  the  police  and  military.  Fresh  arrests 
were  made,  and  prosecutions  were  more  numerous  even  than  in  1842. 
Smest  Jones,  K.  G.  Gammage,  the  future  historian  of  the  move- 
ment, Joseph  Barker,  and  scores  of  others  were  committed  for  trial, 
tHie  case  against  Gammage  was  not  proceeded  with.  Barker  wss 
discharged,  and  Ernest  Jones  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
two  years.  Many  less  known  sgitators  received  similar  8«itenoes, 
while  those  concerned  in  the  actual  outbreaks  ahared  the  fate  sf 
Smith  O'Brien  and  bis  colleagues. 

Hiese  demonstrations  of  the  futility  of  an  appeal  to  force  hdped 
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BatttdaUjf  ia  ohaok  ih»  aotiozk  of  thamo>»  yiolent  ■uppertera  of  the 
Charter.  O'Coooor  and  the  other  f  hygical  force  leaders  lost  ioJla- 
enoe*  and  their  damaadi  w^9  gradually  modified.  jBenewed 
auanrela  iogared  their  power  and  wastad  their  eaergiea.  The  Lajul 
oebema  broke  down,  ita  aut^ior  waadaeerted  by  Uioae  whom  he  hadt 
however  imwisely,  tried  to  Barra^  aod  ha  bawiBio  ineaiia*  JSraett 
Jonea,  Thomas  Cooper,  and  B.  G.  Gammage  attempted  to  reorganize 
the  party  in  1852  and  1853,  but  failed;  and  soon  the  ** National 
Charter  Association "  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  so  fkr  as  it  may 
hare  been  represented  by  the  numbers  of  local  democratic  socfietiea, 
unconnected  by  any  general  organization,  which  had  already  been 
eatablished.  These,  with  a  large  number  of  progressionist  news- 
papers which  the  atirring  months  of  184g  had  sailed  into  eustenoe 
lamoD^  which  may  be  named  Bronterra  O'Brian's  Rrformtr^  pub- 
lished m  the  Isle  of  Man;  Gerald  Massey's  Spirit  of Freedam,  started 
at  XJxbridge;  Eeynolds's  Political  Instructors  Cassell's  Standard 
qf  Freedom;  and  Coopw's  Tlain  Speaker),  conducted  a  much  more 
{guarded  and  judicious  agitation,  which  doubtless,  like  Chartism 
itaelC  has  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  that  public  opinion 
which  is  quietly  adopting  and  carrying  out  in  legislation  all  the 
really  important  points  which  the  Charter  embodied  and  its  sup- 
porters attempted  forcibly  and  prematurely  to  secure. 
^  Betuming  to  Mr.  Cooper's  personal  history,  he  continued  for  some 
time  to  trarel  through  toe  proyinces,  lecturing  on  political  and  other 
subjects.  Being  at  Carlisle,  he  was  able  to  spend  four  days  on  a 
pedestrian  excursion  through  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  Lake  dis- 
trict, reaching  By dal  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day.  In  his  dustj 
condition,  without  an  introduction,  and  thinking,  too,  that  his 
Chartist "  rhyme  "would  be  little  recommendation  to  the  patriarchal 
laureate,  he  hesitated  much  as  to  calling  upon  Wordsworth,  but 
his  desire  to  see  the  poet  of  the  "  Excursion  "  and  the  "  Ode  on 
Immortality  "  overcame  his  diffidence,  and  he  went  to  By  dal  Mount 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a  short  interview.  ''In  another  half- 
minute  "  (after  sending  in  his  name)  "  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
miyestic  old  man,  and  I  was  bowing  with  a  deep  and  heartfelt 
homage  for  his  intellectual  grandeur.'  The  interest  of  the  occasion 
was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  the  sub- 
seooent  entrance  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  widow  of  the  great  master 
of  Itugby  SchooL 


**  Hothing  Btmck  me  so  much  in  his  conversation  as  his  remark  < 
iog  Chartism  after  the  subject  of  my  imprisoDment  had  been  touched  upon. 
*  f  on  were  right,*  he  said,  *  I  alwaje  said  the  people  were  right  in  what  thej 
asked ;  but  you  went  the  wrong  way  to  get  it.'  I  almost  doubted  my  ears, 
being  in  the  presence  of  the  *Tory '  Wordsworth.  He  read  the  inquiring 
expression  or  my  look  in  a  moment,  and  immediately  repeated  what  he 
haid  said, — '  You  were  quite  right ;  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  your 
Charter ;  it  is  the  foolish  attempts  at  physical  ftraoe  for  which  many  of  you 
have  been  blameable.' 

**  1  had  heard  that  Wordsisorth  was  veiy  vain  and  egotistioal,  but  had 
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•hraTS  thought  thif  yerj  nslikelj  to  he  true  ia  one  whose  poelrj  was  m 
profoiindlT  refleotire ;  aad  I  now  felt  attODithed  that  theee  report!  shoold 
ever  have  been  ciroulated.  To  me  he  was  all  kindneM  and  goodnen,  while 
the  dignity  with  which  he  uttered  ererj  teoteooe  eeeoMd  natural  in  a  man 
whose  grand  head  and  free,  if  one  had  nerer  known  ci  his  poetiy,  would 
have  proclaimed  his  inteUeotoal  snperiority." 

The  talk  alfo  tamed  upon  Byron,  Tenn json,  and  French  iK>litie8. 
Daring  part  of  the  oonveraation  they  were  walking  ap  ana  down 
the  durming  terrace  in  front  of  the  laareate't  home,  and  Words- 
worth introdaced  Mr.  Cooper  to  his  ajged  sister,  then  being  drawn 
aboat  the  courtyard  in  a  ^nieeled  chair,  "  as  a  feUow-poet 

'*  I  left  him  with  a  more  intense  feeling  of  haTing  been  in  the  pressoos 
of  a  great  and  good  intelligenoe  than  I  had  erer  felt  in  any  other  nKWisnts 
of  my  life.**  • 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Cooper  returned  to  London, 
and  commenced  speaking  at  the  National  Hall,  Holbom,  and  at  the 
Johh  Street  Institution,  on  various  attractiye  and  important  topics, 
conducting  classes  gratuitously,  and  joining  in  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  people's  college.  Early  in  1847  the  "  Beasoner  "  began  to 
supply  partial  reports  of  his  '*  orations  "  (Mr.  Cooper's  faTx>urite 
word,  as  simply  meaning  ''talks"  by  its  etymological  derira- 
tion).  From  its  lists  of  lectures  at  the  various  free- thought  and 
democratic  London  institutions,  we  find  that  Mr.  Cooper  usually 
lectured  once — frec^uently  twice  or  even  three  times — weekly,  dis- 
coursing upon  a  smgular  variety  and  range  of  subjects,  social, 
literary,  historical,  political,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  relinous. 
Though  he  became  thorougiily  identified  witli  the  cause  of  (so- 
called)  free  thought,  themes  bearing  upoa  the  questions  in  debate 
between  sceptics  and  Christians  had  little  prominence  among  those 
selected  for  his  disquisitions,  and  when  they  were  chosen,  it  was 
more  for  the  development  and  establishment  of  a  definite  tiiough 
limited  faith  than  for  the  attack  and  overthrow  of  generally  received 
opinions.  Towards  the  end  of  1847  the  following  subjects  were 
treated  of  in  this  manner:— "The  Eeal  as  Separable  firom  the 
Symbolical  Character  of  Christ,'*  "  The  Superiority  of  Christ" 
**  Humanity  the  Highest  Form  of  Divinity,"  "  Man's  Office— the 
Subjugation  of  Nature  and  the  Advancement  of  Mind,"  '*  Dnty  of 
Man — the  Perfectibility  of  Moral  Character,"  and  "Veritable 
EeUgion,  and  the  Bliss  which  will  accompany  its  Universal  Dif- 
fusion." During  the  first  twelve  months  alone  Mr.  Cooper  deli- 
vered the  following  among  many  more  orations;  the  list  bears 
emphatic  witness  to  the  extent  and  scope  of  his  reading,  and  to  the 
immense  activity  of  his  appreciative,  assimilative,  and  reproductive 
powers  :—"  Luther,"  "  Tell,"  "  Mahommed,"  "  Howard,'^ "  Paine," 
"Cobbett,"  "Bienzi,"  "  Washington,'*  "Chivalry,"  "  SnperatitioDB 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  "Taxation  and  the  National  Debt,"  '*Ham- 
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let,"  **  The  Swim  Qoettion,"  '«TheFreiidiB«yoliifci<m  of  1789  "—a 
•eries,  "  The  Peenliarities  of  Men  of  Genins/'  *'  Oberlin,  Neff,  and 
Bernard  Gilpin,"  **  The  Pecoliar  Featorei  of  the  Age  we  lire  in," 
"  Poland,  Sobieakiy  and  Koskiosko/'  **  Dignity  of  Ohanuster  as 
exemplified  in  onr  Englishi  Forefathers,"  *'  Athens  nnder  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,"  "  Origin  and  History  of  the  Gipsies,** 
"  Ancient  Egypt,"  "  Eeign  of  Anne,"  •*  Sonl-Words  of  the  Dying- 
Keats,  Canoya,  and  Mozart,"  "Slares,  Serfs,  and  Seryants/' 
••  Masaniello,"  "  George  Fox,"  "  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament." 

The  followi^  three  or  four  years  saw  an  equal  yariet^  ("  deli- 
yered,"  says  MawUf  8  Journal,  **  to  crowded  audiences  "),  in  which 
the  yindication  of  socialist,  anti-supernatural,  and  pantheistic  prin- 
ciples became  more  continuous  and  prominent.  AQ  were  animated 
by  earnest  purpose  to  quicken,  eleyate,  and  ennoble  the  m<Mral  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  speaker's  auditory,  and  were  charged  with 
his  ever-present  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  and  permanence  of 
goodness,  freedom,  truth,  and  loye.  W. 
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Tke  King  and  the  Commoner :  an  kiHorieal  play. 

Bt  JoHK  AlFBSD  LiLKGYOBD,  LL.D. 

(Printed  for  private  circulation.) 
Thi  modem  historical  drama  has  not  been  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  successes.    An  attempt  at  the  revival  of  the  Shak- 

rrean  form  of  drama  was  made  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  J.  S.  Knowles, 
B.  (now  Lord)  Lytton,  B.  C.  Maturin,  D.  W.  Jerrold,  S.  N. 
Talfourd,  Henry  H.  Milman,  Byron,  W.  Prooter  (Cornwall), 
Bichard  Lalor  Shiel,  J.  H.  Payne,  T.  L.  Beddoes,  and  a  few  other 
double-named  playwrights,  besides  Mary  Mitford,  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  Maria  Edgeworth.  Bat  it  did  not  last  long,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  plays  produced  by  these  revivers  have  been  retained  upon  the 
list  of  the  acted  drama.  Lei^h  Hunt,  Henry  Taylor,  and  William 
Smith  have  more  recently  written  dramas  of  a  historical  cast,  but 
they  have  been,  avowedly,  less  intended  for  the  stage  than  for  the 
closet — with  the  imagination  of  the  reader  for  the  stage-manager, 
and  the  variously  touched  emotions  as  the  vitalizers  of  the  "  airy 
nothings  "  to  which  they  have  striven  to  give  **  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  The  public  has,  howeyer,  been  slow  to  cry  out  "  the 
play,  the  nlay's  the  thing ! "  and  the  novel  has  outdone  the  drama. 
Yet  the  play  is  really  a  form  of  literature  which  has  a  peculiar 
province  of  its  own,  and  has  a  function  in'  intellectual  economics 
to  fulfil  which  no  other  possible  form  of  literature  can  really 
supersede. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  distinctive  element  of  excellency 
in  the  drama  wliich  makes  its  supercession  improbable,  nay  im- 


•oteible.  It  ftppedt  to  Am  lo^e  of  ploe-intetvit  in  the  »Mt  per- 
linant  and  concise  mmmer.  The  mnthor  suppHef  plot,  IhoagH 
speech,  but  mction,  toeneiiif,  enA  cirenmtUnce  are  teen,  the  llioii^;ht 
is  spoken  while  the  act  is  in  progress,  and  the  interrsls  of  incident 
sre  supplied  bj  the  snggestioiis  of  the  ima^nation.  There  ia  this 
the  nearest  approaoh  to  riaible  reality  and  personal  experienee  pre- 
sented to  the  emotions  to  awaken  and  qnicken  the«.  There  is 
eeonomj  of  intellectual  aotiritj  with  iDtensttj  of  emotionnl  strencih, 
concentrated  and  combined  so  as  to  make  it  Ihe  rerj  eseenee  ofex- 
perienoe  presented  to  the  soul.  Bacon  rightly  says,  therefore 
with  an  aAaaiTeness  to  0hakspere's  historic  V^*Jf  which  ie  unmis- 
lakeable,— **  Dramatic  poetry  is  history  made  nsihle.**  Bimilarij, 
Lord  Ljtton  calls  it  "the  ooncentration  of  historie  events;" 
while  Coleridge  more  philosophically  describes  it  as  '*a  eolleciistt 
of  erents  borrowed  from  history  hut  connected  together  in  rrspeet 
of  eanse  and  time,  poetically  and  b^  dramatic  fiction ;  and  thus 
while  the  unity  from  mere  succession  may  be  destroyed,  it  is 
supplied  by  a  unity  of  a  higher  order,  which  connects  tne  ereati 
by  reference  to  the  workers,  gives  a  reason  for  them  in  the  motires, 
and  presents  men  in  their  oansative  character."  The  great  chief 
of  dramatic  poetry  has,  howerer,  himself  affirmed  of  '*  thf  purpose 
of  playing,"  that  ita  "  end,  both  at  the  firat  and  now  was,  and  is,  to 
hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  ahow  virtue  his  ovn 
feature,  scorn  her  own  tnags^  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
his  form  and  pressure." 

In  this  play  Dr.  Lingford  has  worked  upon  a  good  plot,  and  be 
has  been  yery  euoceBsful  in  reaircing  the  times,  the  feelinge,  and  the 
characters  ;  while  his  "  concentration  "  of  the  events  ie  rrally  such 
as  to  justify  much  praise.  We  note,  however,  that  setting  his 
mind  perhaps  upon  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  modem  tragedy,  he 
baa  not  fuminhed  his  play  with  an  under-plot— that  which  in 
Shakspere  almost  always  fcmows  as  the  shadow  of  the  great  events 
of  the  play.  This  might,  we  thmk,  even  yer,  be  in«  rought  wiA 
the  texture  of  the  history,  by  giving  Judith  a  lady's  maid  or  humble 
attendant,  and  Hubert,  the  archbishop,  a  jester  or  henchman  «i^ 
wit,— f  f  which  anexamp*e  mavbe  found  in  J.-rrold's  Thomask  Bn^Hk 
The  plot  miwht  al-«o  nave  b*»en  iiiterfolTf*d  by  bringing  Jokm't 
eharacter,  on  its  trpacherons  side,  into  greater  activity  in  fomeniing 
the  civic  tro  iMes  of  bis  brother's  kingdom.  The  noene  with  whi<£ 
the  play  terminates  might  be  made  grau'ily  sensational  hy  brrngiag 
the  mob  of  T^nd  n  on  the  stage  at  the  c)o>«ing  catastrophe,  at  the 
crash  n^d  fall  of  the  tower,  while  the  fire  leaps  tip  into  tbe  night 
sky,  and  the  hero  dies  amidst  the  flames  of  the  conflagration. 
Here  is  tie  ai  thor*a  account  of  the  fnundation  of  tl»e  plot  :— 
**  *  The  play  of  The  Kin§  and  thtf  Commoner  is  founded  on  the  fottowini 
patsa^  in  Dr.  LinganTs  Hittery  of  EniHand  :— 

^William  Fiti-O^bert,  eoually  distinjnilsFcd  by  the  length  of  his  bfsid 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  eloqntnce,  profesned  himself  the  sdvoeats  of  ths 
^ople,  but  at  the  same  time  was  careful  to  flatter  the  wishes  of  the  Prinoa 


He  did  not  doiif  tiuub  war  waa  jiitt  and  neoaMarf,  or  that  th«  nation  wn 
bound  to  furnish  luppUtt  to  the  aof«reigii ;  but  ha  oontoided  that  tlia 
fic^  and  powerful  had  oontriyed  meaaa  to  ahilt  tha  bordoi  from  thA 
ahonlden  and  to  impose  it  on  thoae  who  weve  laaat  able  to  bear  it.  Hit 
oroaaed  the  era  to  kiy  his  santimants  bafova  tha  king,  by  whom  ha  was  Bol 
un&Tonrably  reoeired  ;  ratomed  in  haste  to  London,  and  bT  inflammatory 
hnnmguea  from  St.  Paol's  Cross,  threw  tha  whole  city  mto  a  ftrmaoil. 
Aaaociations  were  formed  j  fifty-two  thousand  persons  boand  thamaslfaa 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  advooata;  and  tha  mora  wcalthT  inhabitaate 
trembled  for  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Arohbishop  Hubert  thonght  It  hia 
dnty  to  oppose  the  demagogue  s  and,  in  a  meetii^  of  the  citisens,  by  hit 
mOd  Mid  persuasive  eloquence,  induced  tliem  to  gire  him  hostagea  aa 
aecorities  that  they  would  keep  the  king's  peace.  Fitz-Osbert  saw  tha 
aiiarm  that  waa  gntliartng.  With  an  ase  he  oUrm  tha  head  of  tha  oflloar 
•asii  to  anaat  him ;  and,  flaain|  to  tha  ehuroh  of  8i.  Mary  of  Arshaa,  fiw* 
tjinrl  it  and  the  tower  against  his  opponents.  But  the  people,  separated  ftoa 
IhriT  leader,  remained  quiet.  On  the  fourth  day  the  ohuroh  waa,  by  daaign 
•r  neoident,  aet  on  fire ;  and  Fitz-Oftbert,  as  he  attempted  to  escape  in  Iha 
oonfosion,  was  stabbed  in  the  body  by  the  son  of  the  officer  whom  ha  had 
murdered.  The  wound  did  not  produce  instant  death.  He  waa  hastily 
tried,  condemned,  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  to  The  Elms,  at  Inborn. 
^jtA  hanged  in  chains  with  nine  of  his  followers.  His  friends  pronomsoad 
him  a  martyr ;  and  a  report  was  spread  that  miracles  bad  been  wrought  si 
hia  graTe.  Some  examples  of  sererit-y  dispersed  the  enthusiasts  that  ool* 
koted  round  it ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  doctrines  and  the  nama  of  Fits* 
Oabert  were  forgotten  I " 

As  a  apecimen  of  the  Massin^er-like  yerse,  we  giye  thit  legMidof 
Hichard  Coeur  de  Lion  at  Naplei : — 

**  Impatiimt  at  confinement  m  his  ship, 
Our  restless  king  at  Naples  went  ashore. 
He  lingered  there  a  day  or  two,  and  thenoa 
Bode  on  to  Mileto.    A  single  knight 
Was  his  companion.    Some  few  leaguea  beyond. 
They  reached  a  Tillage,  in  whioh  the  king  was  tald 
A  peasant  li^ed  who  owned  a  hawk— a  bird 
Your  peasant  must  not  keep  ;— a  noble  bird 
Fit  only  for  the  noble,  not  the  serf. 
Indignant  at  thfs  wrong  to  ohivalry. 
The  psssionate  king  aensht  out  the  peasant's  hotta^ 
And,  like  a  mere  maraader,  atoia  from  thenoa 
The  poor  man's  (aTOurite  bird.    Then  laughed  at  hoiH 
And  jeered  and  mocked  at  his  presmnption—he, 
A  peasant,  dared  keep,  for  his  own  use, 
A  bird  created  but  for  lords!  this  roused 
The  wronged  Italian  ;  drawing  from  his  belt 
The  long  and  sharp-edged  knife  all  earry  there, 
He  rouMd  liis  frUow-peasanta  with  his  cries. 
And  they,  with  curses  loud,  and  shonta,  and  atoDai» 
And  impreoationfl  wild  pursued  the  kliig. 
Who  thus  from  peasants  fiad.    The  injured  man,^  j 

With  speed  by  insult  spared,  outstripped  the  reaipogl^ 


fit  TBI  UVIIWBL 

Asiu  BibhiML  tafDin|[|  ttmdc  hini  wiCn  bit  tw*d* 

The  wwpon  broke,  end  tben,  bot  for  bie  boree» 

Tbe  bfttUe  had  been  bmd  to  bend— tbe  eerf 

Acainet  the  king,  who  tbeo  in  truth  bed  found 

n/d  peeeenf  •  arm  at  etronff,  hit  blade  at  keen, 

Hit  MOW  at  tore,  at  that  of  any  knight, 

However  noblj  bom.    Tbe  crowd  oame  up, 

Hie  monarch  fled ;  fled  from  them  for  bit  bik 

A  prioiy  ope'd  ita  welcome  gates,  and  gaTe 

A  refuge  to  the  foffitiye,  or  elte 

Thia  peatant-toomng,  terf*iniulting  king. 

Had  tollen  by  a  peatant't  hand.*'  L  iL 

This  it  well  told,  brief,  effeetiye,  and  pointed,  illuatrating  the 
cbaraoter  at  onee  of  tiie  king  and  l^e  feehngs  of  tbe  epeaker  Fiti- 
Otbert.  In  the  first  scene  of  tbe  second  act  a  very  fine  descriptire 
passage  ocenrs— emotioned,  jet  impressive,  merely  as  a  sk«>tch  of 
the  singular  structures  of  Stonebenge,  about  two  miles  from  Ames* 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  the  seemingly  confused  piles  of  wboee  mott- 
covered  monoliths,  as  they  show  their  unhewn  granite  to  the 
traveller's  eye,  excite  interest,  and  grow  into  a  puzzle  for  the 
arcbsBologist.  The  scene  is  dexirously  touched  into  illuttraiire 
efiectiveness,  and  has  in  it  the  splendid  appositeness — as  it  appears 
in  the  drama — ^which  much  of  ShaksiMre's  apparent  surplusatre  is 
found,  on  consideration,  to  have.  We  must  divorce  it  from  iti 
context,  but  even  so  it  seems  to  us  a  passage  of  a  noteworthy 
sort: — 

**  All  eril,  love,  mav  be  subdued  by  fiiith, 
Faith  in  oneself,  iuth  in  the  work  we  do. 
And  faith  in  Ood.    Oh,  I  remember,  wife, 
How  in  the  wild  and  wandering  days  of  youth, 
When  the  green  fields,  the  rarely-peopled  woods, 
The  rolling  rivers,  the  aspiring  hills. 
The  thunder,  and  the  tempest,  and  the  doudt 
Were  dearer,  nearer  to  my  heart  than  man- 
How  then  across  a  wild  and  barren  height, 
With  silent  desolation  all  around, 
I  rambled  on,  mv  heart  and  brain  a*fire. 
With  keen  and  thrilling  rapture,  every  pulse 
Besponstre  beating  to  that  exquisite  bliss. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  huge  stones  were  seen 
In  wild  disorder  scattered,  as  if  flung 
By  ffiant  slingert  of  an  early  race 
In  frolic  pli^*    Ff  en  these  the  hand  of  time 
Had  touched ;  and  winds  and  rains  working  their  will 
Through  immemorial  years,  had  fashioned  there 
Sndi  antio  shapes  as  fancy  in  her  dreams 
May  conjure  up  to  terrify  or  charm. 
Thm  some^  like  monstrous  dragons,  lay  i'  the  tun^ 
^leir  long  and  scaly  tails,  with  many  a  fold    jOOqIc 
Extending  to  a  point ;  like  Uons,  some ;  ^ 


oiTB  ooicBeim  oovisb.  MS 

And  fome  Wk»  tbe  lerktlwiis,  whioh  voU 

Their  TMt  fonna  through  the  tronblad  teft }  whiW  loaii^ 

Like  towers  erected  to  defend  a  home 

Ko  longer  there.    Orclopean  pedestals 

Baised  here  their  painted  summits,  bearing  there 

A  boulder  so  immense  you  feared 'twould  omth 

The  pillars  which  uphdd  it ;  and  so  poised 

Upon  the  delicate-pointed  tops,  it  seemed 

A  word  too  loudly  spoken,  or  the  breath 

Of  Summer's  lightest  breeze,  would  cause  its  &IL 

Yet  there  it  stood,  defying  all  the  storms 

Which  winter't  rage  against  it  daily  poured. 

The  winds  which  o'er  that  lofty  region  swept 

With  uncontrolled  indulgence.    Yet  was  time^ 

With  his  resistless  fingers,  crumbltnff  down 

These  else  imperishable  records ;  and, 

Btcu  as  I  watched,  the  ceaseless  work  went  on 

"Upon  their  adamantine  forms." 

With  these  specimens  of  the  historical  play  now  before  ns  we 
must  close  our  notice.  The  drama  lias  not  jet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
tempted  representation.  We  believe  that,  if  judicionsly  placed  on 
the  sta^e,  it  would  gain  a  favoorable  hearing — especially  u  an  actor 
Tersed  m  staffe  economics  conld  be  got  to  make  it  a  stady.  The 
language  of  Uie  play  is  modern,  pnre,  and  chaste ;  there  are  in  it 
no  rhapsodies  and  no  fnstian  speeches.  Dr.  Langford  has  no  need 
to  "  bombastort  *'  his  blank  rerse.  It  takes  form  from  tiie  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination,  and  is  compact. 


THE   PROGHtESS   OF  POBSY. 
a  pikdabio  odb. 
Bt   Thokas    Gbat. 

[The  progress  of  poetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Eng- 
land. Chaucer  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dante  or  of 
Petrarch.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  trayelled  in 
Italy,  and  formed  their  taste  there ;  Spenser  imitated  the  Italian  writers ; 
Milton  improfed  on  them ;  but  this  school  expired  soon  after  the  Bestora- 
tion,  and  a  new  one  arose  on  the  French  model.] 

Epo91  II. 
Woods  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep,  68 

Foraets,  which  flutter  your  branches  over  the  cliffs  of  Delphi  j  islaada 

(66)  Delphi  (now  Cattri),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  in  Gieeoe,  in  the 


Islet  thai  orowBftd  Um  JSgeam  cUtpw 
Fieldt  that  oo«l  Iliatut  Utm, 
Or  whare  Maander't  mbMr  i 


which  lie  like  set  gemt  in  the  turikce  of  the  J^fean  Sea,  cnltvred  plaini 
which  are  lo?ed  bj  the  TlUieus,  or  along  which,  iu  apeed-delajiiig 


Tile  of  the  Pleittos,  with  t«o  kteral  epart  of  I^mawB  lor  ile  baokgromid* 
Here  the  famous  oracle  of  ApoUo  waa  aitaatad,  aa  Strabo  ai^a,  oa  the 
ioathem  tide  of  Fanaaatta,  in  a  aataial  anpfaithaatre  feiiad  of  moontaia 
erags  and  difficult  of  acceea,  firom  a  deep  oaT6m»  in  which,  a  powerful  Tapoar 
iaaued )  orer  thi»,  a  tcMplaaacrad  to  Apolk>,iha  god  of  paetrj,  waa  erected ; 


Mkd  here  the  Pjthian  caaiea,  which  gara  oocaaion  to  maaj  of  the  odea  of 

'  'biwtad.    Delphi  ia  not  aaentionad  by  Homer  or  Heaiod; 

it  ia  named  and  alluded  to  bj  munj  poriphraaea  bj  Pindar ;  Milton.men- 


tiona  the  **  Delphian  cliff"  in  **Paradiae  Loat,"  L,  517,  and  Bjnm  hai 
**  sighed  oVr  Delphi'a  long-deaertad  abrine.'*  On  account  of  the  relatioa 
between  Apollo  and  the  oracle,  the  higheat  kind  of  poetry  caaM  to  be  de- 
noted bj  an  a'^jective,  formed  from  its  name ;  to  that  Milton  aalla  Bhak* 
fpere't  poetry  "  Delphic  Hnee." 

/IB7)The  JSgean,  anciently  called  the  Hellenic  Sea,  divides  Qraeoe  from 
Aaia  Minor.  It  derived  its  name  either  from  (1)  ^geus,  the  father  of 
Vfaeeeoff,  who  threw  himaelf  into  it ;  (2)  JB;;;ea,  a  queen  of  the  Amaxoni, 
who  waa  drowned  in  it  i  (8)  ^gean,  the  giant  who,  according  to  Besiod| 
waa  the  son  of  Uranus  and  Terra ;  or -(4)  mi^eiotf  the  Grei-k  word  for  agoat^ 
from  the  mimber  of  ita  **  iales,'*  aaauming  the  appearanee  of  a  aeattered 
bMiiofgoafa.  These  "Iales**  form  two  groups:  (1)  the Cydadca, which aia 
arranged  in  a  somewhat  circular  form,  wad  now  belong  to  Qsaace )  (2)  the 
Sporades,  which  lie  in  an  irregular  line,  and  now  belong  to  lurkey. 
Tnoae  are,  to  quote  Byron, — 

**  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece, 

Where  bmming  Sappho  lored  and  sung, 
'Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung  i 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all,  except  th*'ir  »un,  is  set : 
The  Si'ian  and  the  Teian  Muse, 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lovei^s  luta^,** 

gaff  them  gloiy  in  ancient  days.    Homer  was — 

«<  The  bUnd  old  Urd  of  Soio's  rooky  kle." 

•*Anaoreon'8  spng  divine"  was  chanted  under  the  auspices  of  Pol  ycratai, 
the  tyrant  of  Samos.  SHppho  was  bom  at  Bfit^lene,  and  anow-crowned 
Leuoade  ia  thus  known  as— 

"The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grare.** 

AlcsEms  also  was  bom  at  Mitvlene,  in  Lesboa,  and  both  Simonides  and  his 
aapbaw  Baeehylid<-i>  were  natires  of  Cos.  These  islands  are  besides  the 
aeenes  of  n»uch  that  is  n«T»hoiogicsl  and  pnetical 

4fiS)  The  lUstus  ia  a  small  river,  which  flows  along  the  east  and  south  of 


In  Uagwittg  kbyriBthi  or««p,  70 

How  do  jour  toBeful  echoes  laoffaisli 
Mute,  but  to  the  Toioe  of  angaieh ! 
Where  eaoh  old  poetio  mouiitauL 

Inapmtion  breathed  around : 
Every  shade  aud  hallowed  fountain  75 

Murmured  deep  a  eolemn  lound : 
Till  the  tad  Nine,  in  Greoee's  evil  hour, 

Aaiioii*bfo«m  wattra  of  the  Maander'prooeed  slowlj  %  tadly  indeed  do  your 
muaical  reeonanoes  grow  fainter,  and  indeed  become  lilent  ezoept  to  tonee 
of  aonrow.  PJaoet  in  which  the  suggestions  of  imagination  surrounded 
erery  ancient  verse-conseor«ted  bill,  and  each  sheltered  retreat  or  holy  well 
of  water  uttered  a  loud,  serious,  melancholy  tone  i  till  the  grieving  l^iae 
,  at  the  period  of  the  misfortunes  of  Greece,  forsook  their  beloyed  home 


,themetTopo1isofart,  philosophy,  and  letters  in  Greece.  As  it  ran  by 
the  aeene  of  the  jDionysioo  festivals,  at  which  the  contests  for  dramatic 
honours  took  plaoe,  the  allusion  in  the  lines  seems  to  he  to  dramatic  art. 

(69)  MsBander,  a  river  in  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  for  its  sinuosity.  II 
lose  in  Oelflsna,  in  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  flowed  into  the  ^gean, 
near  Mfletus,  in  Ionia,  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Ljdia  and  Caria. 
It  haa  now  become  a  synonym  for  wandering  difluseness,  tortuoi*ity,  and 
Tagna  inappositeness.  As  it  was  the  most  remarkable  river  in  Ionian  Asia, 
which  laid  claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  the  allusife  force  of  these 
lines  refers  to  epic  poetry. 

(72)  In  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence  *'  we  read  that — 

**  It  was  not  by  Tile  loitering  in  ease 

That  Greeoe  obtained  the  brighter  palms  of  art^ 

That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learned  to  please. 
To  ke^n  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart. 
In  all  supreme !     Complete  in  every  part  t 

It  was  not  thence  majestic  Bome  arose, 

And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart ; 

For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  neyer  grows ; 

Benown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose." 

Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence.** 

(77)  Horace  points  out  this  ftct  hi  his  Epistles : — 

"  Grascia  capta  ferum  Tictorera  cepit,  et  artes 
latuht  egreste  Latio,'  Ac.— II.,  i.,  156—167,— 

a  fMsa^  which  may  be  translated  thue  : — "  Captive  Greece  captivated 
^tr  fisvee  conqueror,  and  brought  her  arts  into  uncultured  Latinum* 
Tbns  that  frightful  Satumian  melre  passed  away,  and  elegances  superseded 
fl»Qgh  virulence ;  for  a  long  time,  however,  traces  of  rusticity  remained,  and 
even  to  this  day  remain  j  for  it  was  late  when  the  Bomaus  applied  their 
iharpened  minds  to  Greek  literature,  and  having  repose  after  the  Punic 


SiH  THB  UTQiriiim. 

Led  their  ParoMttis  for  the  Latum  |>laiiif. 
Alike  thej  soom  the  pomp  of  ^ant  power, 

And  ooward  Tice,  that  revels  m  her  chains.  80 

When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
Thej  sought,  O  Alhion,  next  thj  sea-encirded  ooast. 

inPamsMQt  for  the  lerel  lands  of  Italy.  Thej  contemn  in  a  nmilarmaniMr 
tlie  maffnificenoe  of  the  despot's  might,  and  bsse-hearted  Fear,  who  d^iahts 
in  hsr  bonds,  so  that  when  Italy  had  degenerated  from  her  state  of  nobls- 
MM,  tliey  proeeedsd  to  thee,  O  Britain,  thefeafter,  and  oame  to  thy  shows 
safcly  girded  and  guarded  by  the  ocean. 

Wars,  began  to  inqoire  what  yalne  Sophocles,  Thespis,  and  .Sschylns  pos- 
sessed. They  tried,  also,  if  they  ooold  do  justice  to  them  in  translatioM, 
and  satisfied  themselTes— being  naturally  lofty  and  spirited;  for  they  pos- 
sess enough  of  the  inspiration  of  tragedy,  and  hafs  been  suooeesful  in  thsir 
endeayours,  but  they  erroneously  scorn  and  fear  reyising  and  deletion." 

Nine^  the  Muses — to  whom  Parnassus  was  sacred,  the  inspiring  god- 
desses of  song— Byron  calls  them  in  "The  Walts/'  **the  rirgin  Kme.** 
Milton  calla  hu  '*  heayenly-born  "  instructress  Urania,  and  places  her  higher 
than  "the  Muses  nine."—" Paradite  Lost,'*  yil,  1—12. 

(80)  "  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought 

But  in  loose  joy  to  wear  their  time  away, 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 

Chreat  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  the  breast. 
To  thirst  of  glory  and  heroic  deeds  ; 

Sweet  Maro*s  Muse  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds ; 

The  wits  of  modem  times  had  told  thmr  beads. 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains  ; 

Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapped  in  weeds, 
Our  Shakspere  strutted  stout  and  laughed  with  Warwick  swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charmed  his  Mulla's  plains. 

Thornton* s  *<  Cattle  of  Indolence:* 


}t  Jfruquiwr. 
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'  yeari»  ago  ?    If  so,  can  anybody  tell 


908.  Manchester  has  been  en- 
gaged of  late  in  extending  Owen's 
College,  and  lajing  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  buUding  for  its  p«<r- 
manent  residence.  Is  there  any 
biography  of  Mr.  John  Owen,  who. 


where  it  is  to  be  Had  ;  if  not,  would 
it  not  be  wall  that  one  should  be 
prepared,  that  in  after  days  the 
bene&ctor  of  Manchester  should  be 
properly  known,  and  hare  his  me* 
mo^  duly  separated  from  the  manj 
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Owens  of  the  early  part 
of  the  preeent  ceDtury  ?— P.  B.  8. 

909.  Hm  the  Slave  Trade  oeaaed 
mm  the  east  oom(  of  Africa?  or 
vlMit  itepe  have  been  taken,  and 
with  wh^  8tiooe8a»  to  aboiiih  the 
SMt  Afrioaa  Slave  Trade?— B.  F.  D. 

810.  What  ie  the  precise  nature, 
wi—ion,  and  mode  of  operation  of 
the  Peaee  Sooiety  ? 

911.  What  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  so  common  in  our 
nowspapers  jnst  now, — "Technical 
Sdneataon  "  ?—  A.  Lbabnsb. 

912.  In  his  work  entitled,  *<  The 
&nj  Science,"  E.  S.  Dallas  says, 
p.  18,  *'  Hissing  is  the  only  sound 
IB  nafcnre  that  awakes  no  echo."  Is 
thtB  a  physical  fact^  and  if  so,  how 
»  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  That  it 
is  not  a  metaphorical  fact  is  patent 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  attended  a 
pmblio  meeting  where  contending 
omtors  hold  forth,  or  been  preeent 
at  tiie  doom  of  a  new  play. — P.  K, 

AirswiBS  TO  QmBSTioKS. 

864.  Mb.  Pstebsov,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  just  published  a  **Life 
of  Charles  Dickens,"  by  Dr.  Shelton 
Miwkeniie,  from  which  we  take  the 
IbUowing,  in  answer  to  query  864. 

While  "Oliver  Twist"  was  in 
course  of  publication,  the  senior 
magistrate  of  Hatton  Gbffden  Police 
Ofiloe  was  a  certain  A.  S.  Laing, 
Baq*,  barrister-at-law,  notorious  at 
the  time  for  his  discourtesy  and 
ooarseness  to  all  persons — prisoners, 

£[>lioemen,  witnesses,  complainants, 
wyers,  and  reporters — who  came 
before  him.  At  that  time  Lord 
John  Bussell  was  Home  Secretary, 
with  direct  official  supervision  of  lul 
the  London  police  officers.  Not 
onfy  the  shortcomings,  but  the  over- 
doings  and  the  unwise  sayings  of 
JniBtioe  Laing  had  repeatedly  been 
aererely  cntioised  in  the  newspapers, 
but  whoHj  without  effect,  for  Laing 
held  his  place,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  conthiue  to  hold  it,  whatever 


might  be  said  or  done  about  hinc* 
Whereupon  Charles  Dickais  came 
to  t  he  rescue.  The  eleventh  chapter 
of  "OUver  Twist"  treats  of  Mr. 
Fang,  the  police  magistrate,  and 
funushed  a  slight  specimen  of  his 
mode  of  administering  justice. 
Oliver,  charged  with  picking  a  hand- 
kerchief  in  the  street  from  a  Mr. 
Brownlow's  pocket,  is  brought 
before  this  worthy,  who  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

"Mr.  Fang  was  a  middle-sixed 
men,  with  no  great  quantity  of  hair, 
and  what  he  had  growing  on  the 
back  and  sides  of  his  head.  .  .  • 
His  face  was  stem,  and  much 
crushed.  If  he  were  really  not  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  rather  more 
than  was  exactly  go(Kl  for  him,  he 
might  have  brought  an  action 
against  his  countenance  for  libel, 
and  have  recovered  heavy  damages. 

*'The  old  gentleman  bowed  re- 
spectfidly,  and,  advancing  to  the 
magistrate's  desk,  said,  smting  the 
action  to  the  word,  'That  is  my 
name  and  address,  sir.'  He  then 
withdrew  a  pace  or  two,  and,  with 
another  polite  and  gentlemanly  in* 
clination  of  the  head,  waited  to  be 
questioned. 

**  Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Fang  was  at  that  moment  perusing 
a  leading  article  in  a  newspaper  of 
the  morning,  adverting  to  a  recent 
decision  of  lus,  and  conunending 
him,  for  the  three  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth time,  to  the  special  and  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  He  was 
out  of  temper,  and  he  looked  up 
with  an  angry  scowl. 

<  <  <  Who  are  you  ?'  said  Mr.  Fang. 

*'  The  old  gentleman  pointed  with 
some  surprise  to  his  card. 

"*  Officer!'  said  Mr.  Fang, 
tossing  the  card  contemptuously 
away  with  the  newspaper,  *  who  is 
this  fellow  ? ' 

(**My  name,  sir,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  speaking  like  a  gentle- 
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Qtly  in  tiroBf 
-'mj  BAme 
Permit  am  to 
iaqnifs  th*  nftme  of  tho  magiftnto 
who  oibrt  a  gntiutom  md  unfNK>- 
▼oked  iMttk  to  a  ntpeotabte  nMB, 
imdtr  the  proteotioa  of  the  benob/ 
Heying  thit»  Mr.  Bromiloir  looked 
MNoid  tho  ofDoe  at  if  in  eeareh  of 
0OBM  person  who  OMdd  aibfd  him 
tho  required  infonnatioB. 

'<*OIBoerI*  eaid  Mr.  ¥wng, 
throwing  the  paper  on  one  aide, 
*  what'a  thia  Miow  ofaai^  with  f ' 

**  *  He*a  not  charged  at  all,  yovr 
worahip/ replied  the  oflloer.  *Heap- 
penra  againat  the  boy,  jonr  worship.' 

**Hi4  worahip  knew  thia  perieotlj 
w«U  I  bnt  it  waa  n  good  annojanee^ 
nndaaafeone.** 

Before  taking  the  oath,  Mr. 
Brownlow  waa  again  insaltcMd|  and 
aakod  what  ho  meant  bj  trying  to 
boUy  a  magiatrateP  There  it  no 
evidenee  againat  OUrer,  who  fiunta, 
md  thereupon  it  oommitted  for 
three  montht*  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  Butatwitneeaappeart 
n  determined  man,  who  profes  the 
innoeeoee  of  the  aooused,  he  oom* 
pelt  Mr.  Fang  to  ditoharce  the  boy, 
which  he  doet  reluctanUy,  at  the 
tame  time  tnggeating  that  the  old 
gentleman  wat  bimsJf  a  thief.  Thit 
^ipeared  in  Bentley't  Mueellany  in 
1887,  and  every  one  recognised  the 
identity  of  Fang  and  Laing.  The 
retnlt  waa,  that  eren  the  Home 
Secretary  waa  oompelled  to  do  tho 
iame»  and,  at  a  matter  of  coarse,  to 
remoTe  Mr.  Laing  from  all  farther 
official  oarea,  dutiee,  and  emola- 
mentt.  Diokent  ooold  aay,  in  the 
words  of  Coriolanns,  **  Alone  I  did 
it^**  and  he  obtained  no  small  degree 
of  popularity  by  the  directness  and 
tocoessful  result  of  bit  sketch. 
From  that  day  London  police  ma^ 
gittratea  haye  generally  been  im- 
pnwted  with  the  conviction  that 
civility  wat  what  they  were  boand 
to  ditpente  to,  at  well  aa 


from,  tnah  ofthepMkttfi 
before  them. 

In  "Bamaby  Bodge'*  tro  Met 
Sir  John  Oheeter,  aaid  to  hatfw  bcoi 
meantfor  the  kite  Sir  WilMaa  Heniy 
Maule,  ono  of  tho  Jttiaaa  «f  Hi 
Court  of  Odmmon  fleaa.  ttai 
aro  a  fow  points  of  rsaembfamoa^hit 
the  tketoh  it  not  good. 
nether  a  telfith  nor  a  1 
AMoentaditor  of  Lard  ObaaterMd's 
<«  Lettert  to  hit  Son  *'  mgpift  tM 
Sir  John  Chettar  waa  a  ptudo^y 
of  the  gaUani  Earlwlio  diod  m  l« 
hack  at  1778,  toven  yean  bArs 
the  Gordon  riott  took  nbeaw 

Sir  Peter  Laurie,  n  Botdor  0001^ 
who  had  built  up  a  grsaft  faoaiBtM 
in  London  aa  a  aa&kr|  and  1m 
many  yearn  had  been  a  piiiflipal 
oontractor  for  theBaat  Indiaa  wemf^ 
waa  the  original  of  Aldemsan  OuM 
in  •«Tho  Ohimea."  Ho  hMl  atmd 
aa  Sheriff  of  London  snd  MiddlMK 
in  1828-4^  on  which  ooenaiini  he 
was  knighted,  wat  choeen  aldarmta 
in  1S26,  and  wat  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1883-8.  He  waa  imf 
hard,  or  rather  harsh,  with  the; 
and  had  aroused  Bickena'a  i 
tion  by  tayingv  one  day,  wbai  he 
waa  acting  magittrafca  a*  61«idhan 
police  office^  and  a  wretched  wmntn 
of  the  town  waa  before  him,  olungtd 
with  attempting  to  drown  hinMl( 
that  he  '*  would  toon  put  down  ad* 
oide.*'  He  ourriod  out  hit  intentjan 
by  committing  for  impriaonnMtft 
and  hfcrd  Ubour  m  ^Br&ewoU,'*  of 
which  hoapital  he  waa  preaidenti  tfl 
pertont  placed  before  him  ohmgad 
with  tuon  attempt. 

In  *<Dombey  and  Sob,"  aurnri 
charactert  are  aaid  to  hnvo  ban 
drawn  from  lifCb  Mr.  Dombey  n 
tappoted  to  repreeent  Mr.  ThosMt 
Chapman,  shipowner,  whoae  offiM 
were  opposite  the  Wooden  Midafaq^ 
man.  I  had  the  honour  of  meeUiy 
Mr.  Chapman  at  dinner  (at  Loagk% 
the  toulptor),  and  the  rigidity  of 
his  manner  ,waa  onlj  oquaUta  ly 
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thi*  ofbifffcrm.    He  8ai  or  ttood^ 
•■  the  ease  mighfe  be^  b<^  upright, 
as  if  he  kneir  not  how  to  bend — as 
atif^  in  fact,  as  if  he  bad  Bwallowed 
ib»  dnmingoroom   poker   in    his 
7011th,  and  had  nerer  digested  it. 
Aa  if  to  make  Mr.  Chapman  nn- 
doubladljr  identical  with  Dombe^, 
we  bare,  as  messenger  of  the  oom- 
mercial  honsa  of  ^'Dombej    and 
Son,"  one  Peroh,  aotoallj  taken  from 
m    fanny   Uttle   old    ohap    named 
Stephen  Hale,  who  was  jMurt  derk, 
part  messenger,  in  Mr.  Chapman's 
office.    Old  Sol  Gills  was  intended 
lor  a  little  fellow  named  None,  who 
heiot  a  Teiy  small  shop  in  Leaden- 
1»U  Otteet»   exactly   opposite   the 
office  of  John  Chapman  &  Co.,  in 
iHiieh   the   '' itook-in-trade    com- 
pnaed    ehronometers,    barometers, 
tdieBoopes,  compasses,  charts,  maps, 
MKfeaats,  qnadnmts,  and  specimens 
of  efery  kind  of  instroment  used 
in  the  workings  of  a  ship's  coarse, 
or  the  keeping  of  a  ship's  reckoning, 
or  the  prosecuting  of  a  ship's  dis- 
eoYeries."    In  front  of  this  small 
shop  stands  a  figmre,  carved  in  wood 
and  onrioQsly  painted,  of  a  minia- 
tare   midshipman,   with    a    huge 
qm^bant  in  his  hand,  as  if  about 
taking   an   obsenration.    What  is 
■lore,  the  little  shop  and  the  wooden 
midshipman  may  be  seen  by  the 
eotiooa   adorning   the   Leadenhall 
Street  to  this  rery  day.    I  speak  of 
ihe  wooden  midshipman  as  I  saw 
him  in  1662.    He  may  hare  been 
ewept  away  by  what  is  called  '*im« 
prorement."     Captain  Cuttle  was 
one  .Payid  Mainland,  master  of  a 
merdiantman,  who  was  .introduced 
to  Sickens  on  the  day  when,  with 
Thomas  Chapman,  Daniel  Maotise, 
John  Leech,  Thomas  Powell,  and 
Samuel   Bogere,  he  went   to    see 
Grosby   HaU,  Bishop«gate  Street, 
the  restoration  of  which  had  then 
(1842)  been  completed  with  great 
taate  and  skill.    This  is  all  that  re- 
mania  of  the  dwelling  of  Biohard 


in.,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Sha1> 
spere.  The  bay-vtindow,  or  oriel,  if 
the  chrf  d^cevAore  of  the  domestio 
architecture  of  Old  London,  and  the 
stone  carying  is  as  sharp  as  when 
first  cut,  four  centuries  ago.  The 
party,  my  exact  informant  tells  m%, 
proceeded  from  Crosby  £[all  to  the 
adjacent  London  TaTem,  also  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  where,  at  the 
proper  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chap- 
man, Bathe  &,  Breach  supplied  a 
lunch.  Of  the  six  who  constituted 
that  social  party,  only  one  surrifes. 
On  that  day,  howerer,  Dickens 
''booked"  Captain  Cuttle,  though 
he  did  not  appear  in  **Dombey  & 
Son"  until  fL^e  years  later. 

In  "Darid  Copperfiel<^"  the 
striking  character  of  Wilkms  Mi« 
cawber,  who  was  always  waiting 
"for  something  to  turn  up,"  waa 
belieTed  by  many  who  thought 
themselfes  competent  to  decide  to- 
hare  been  the  author's  attempt  to 
represent  his  own  father!  It  waa 
said  that  the  elder  Dickens  knew 
and  did  not  wholly  disapprore  of 
the  sketch.  It  will  be  remembered* 
by  the  readers  of  "  Darid  Copper^ 
field,"  that  though  Mr.  MlcawbeP 
is  represented  as  cardess  in  monejr 
matters,  apt  to  get  into  debt^  and 
addicted  to  get  out  of  it  by  meant 
of  bills  and  notes-oMiand,  he  never 
sajs  or  does  anything  at  Tarianet 
with  morality  and  probity.  He  is 
eternally  waiting  for  '*  something  to 
turn  up,"  and  shifting,  as  best  he 
can,  in  the  meantime.  But  he  ie 
never  mean,  false,  nor  dishonest, 
and  it  is  his  keen  sense  of  the  right 
that  eventually  places  him  in  trk 
nmphant  antagonism  with  that 
precious  limb  of  the  law — a  disgrace 
to  an  honourable  profession— Mr. 
Uriah  Heep. 

In  "David  Copperfield,"  Mr. 
Traddles,  the  hero's  youthful  friend, 
who  finally  is  spolien  of  as  the  next 
judge,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  Ute  Sir  T.  TS.'StX^ 


a^ 


firard»  Um  anthoi^t  oldatt  and  troatt 
friend.    The  akeioh  it  soarodj  com- 
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In  '*Bl«kk  HooM**  At  leMt  three 
charaetert  are  said  to  hare  been 
drawn  from  real  life.  These  are 
Sfther  Sommerson,  Bojthom,  and 
Hurold  SUmpole.  Place  aux 
dames/  Therefore  we  begin  bj 
iUtnig  the   belief  among  parties 


who  ooffht  to  hare  known,  that 
Esther  Sommenon,  who  teUs  so 
muoh  of  the  story  of  ''Bleak  Holls^*' 
is  beliered  to  bear  a  great  resfla- 
blanoe  to  Miss  Sophia  TteltD,  author 
of  a  Tolume.of  poemsu^ubliahad  in 
1847.  Sophia  iMlin  has  no.  oaoss 
to  oomplam  of  her  fiul  length  in 
«  Bleak  House.'* 


yiterarj  '^ohn. 


Tn  MoraU  ImUp—damte  has  of- 
fsied  a  priie  of  1,000  francs  for  the 
best  written  essaj  on  rather  a  strange 
tnbjeot.  The  essay  is  to  oomprise 
bioflpraphies  of  Confucius,  of  Buddha, 
ofSooratea,  and  of  the  Safiour.of 
the  World;  with  a  complete  ana- 
lysis of  their  respectire  dootrines, 
an  aooount  of  their  relations  to  the 
times  and  societies  in  which  their 
teachings  were  publidv  made  known, 
■nd  a  comparison  of  their  respectiTC 
influence  on  their  own  times  and  on 
posterity.  The  different  compoei- 
I  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  editor 


of  the  Morale  Ind&pendante,  in 
Paris,  before  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber of  this  year,  and  the  prize  is  to 
be  awarded  in  January,  1871. 

Amongst  other  curiosities  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Antiquities  and  objects 
of  Art  belonging  to  the  Sienese  pro- 
Tinoe,  held  at  Siena  on  the  15th  of 
August,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
(Mo  Lifi,  was  the  autograph  will 
and  testament  of  Boccaccio. 

The  Military  Articles  in  the 
StOmrdaff  JUview,  entitled  "The 
War  of  1870,"  criticising  the  str^- 
tegical  movements  of  the  armies, 
are  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lieut- 
Colonel  Chesney,  B.E. 

J.  S.  Lacordaire,  elder  brother  of 
the  £unous  preacher,  Pxofessor  of 
OonparatiTe   Anaton^   at    tatgd. 


author  of  "  A  History  of  Inaeets,**  is 
dead. 

D*.  Laing*  is  editing  a  dieap  edi- 
tion of  the  <*  Works  of  Sir  Band 
Linds^.*' 

B.  d.  Smith  has  the  Poems  and 
Songs  df  Sir  Alex.  Boswell  under 
editorial  care  for  early  issue. 

"Critical  Studies  on  Lucretius,*' 
by  Prof.  G.  Tressa,  are  to  be  issued 
at  Florence. 

Of  Whately's  "Peculiarities  ai 
the  Christian  Beligion,*'  a  seTenih 
edition  has  been  issued  in  America. 

The  "Canti"  of  ^gnor  Merean- 
tini,  the  Komer  of  Sicily,  ProiiBasor 
of  Italian  Literature  at  Palermo, 
ha?e  reached  a  seoond  edition. 

The  Letters  of  Massino  d'Axeglio, 
1838—1865,  haTe  been  edited  by 
Signer  G.  Carsauo. 

Dr.  Mathiesaen's  "  Besearches  on 
Vegetable  Poisons  "  are  to  be  made 
public 

Of  "The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Be?.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Founder 
of  the  Methodists,"  by  Bot.  Luke 
Tyerman,  toI.  1  is  promised  early. 

Br.  Schwartz,  editor  of  "Ttie 
Scattered  Nation,"  is  dead. 

Guata?  Ton  StruT,  Goman  his- 
toriao,  is  dead. 

A  posthumous  novel,  from  ths 
pen  of  Mark  Lemoo,  entitled  "Blue 
Petticoat,'*  will  appaar  in  antnmn. 


igtoirtm   ggUlapfj^smatrs- 


JOSEPH  HENEY  GEEEN,  F.E.S^  D,CX.:- 

The  CoUridgtan  ;  Author  of  "  Sniritual  PhiloMophg,"  *'  Mental 
Dynamica"  **  Vital  Dynamics,*'  ^o, 

"  Spibitual  philosophy  purports  to  be  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the 
uniTersal  rational  instincts  of  mankind ;"  snd  it  professes  to  unfold 
that  new  method  of  reconciling  faith  and  philosophy,  science  and 
religion,  which  Coleridge  has  had  the  credit  of  coneeiring  in 
thought,  and  of,  in  part,  elaborating  in  actnal  composition.  This 
Eirenicon  was  to  gather  into  one  unity  the  precepts  and  histories 
of  the  creed  of  Christendom  with  the  deductions,  principles,  and 
facts  of  science,  as  a  reasoned  critique  of  experience,  so  proving 
them  to  be  kindred,  and  thus  bringing  opinions  the  most  widely 
separated,  and  geemingly  the  most  hostile,  into  the  harmony  of  an 
all-embracing  Catholicon — a  system  of  pure  truth.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  speculatiye  thought,  that 
while  Coleridge  possessed  perhaps  the  most  powerful  oonstructiTe 
intellect  of  bis  age,  he  was  unfortunately  posscMed  by  the  most 
destructive  habits  of  any  time,— -opium-eating,  day-dreaming,  and 
procrastination.  Hence  his  published  writings  are  a  grea^  jumble 
of  suggestions,  promises,  and  glimpses,  hallowed  by  being  seen  in 
a  dim  religious  light ;  a  collection  of  fragments  showing  the  trans- 
figuring touch  of  Icily  and  glorious  abstraction,  but  exhibiting 
also  the  disfiguring  incompleteness  of  slothful  but  ambitious  dis* 
traction.  They  are  the  least  systematic  of  any  of  the  productions 
of  the  great  thinkers  who  have  attempted  to  settle  the  problems 
of  the  century.  And  yet  the  claims  of  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher 
eomo  before  us  as  those  of  a  suggester  and  inspirer  ot  a  method- 
ology so  superior  to  all  others,  that  it  included  and  unified  all  the 
possibilities,  probabilities,  and  actualities  of  human  thought  and  ex- 
perience into  one  constellation  of  .light,  before  whose  radiancy  all 
mysteries  become  plain.  He  exercised  a  centralized  imperialism 
over  "  all  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights,"  whatever  stirs  the 
heart  or  brain,  such  as  could  reduce  all  life  to  law  and  all  thought 
to  truth.  This  upgathering  of  i^  knowledge  into  one  system 
gave  him  power  over  the  expectant  and  hopeful  men  of  his  age. 
Death,  however,  found  him  with  his  work  unaccomplished,  and 
«— as  Uie  sceptre  of  the  Tudors  was  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Stuarts — the  system  of  Coleridge  was  bequeathed  to  Green.    Of 
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tkif  thinker,  who  not  onlj  was  thought,  but  who  eftoamed  him- 
self, capable  of  presenting  the  philosophic  views  of  that  great 
vaster  in  a  systematic  form  of  unity,  such  as  he  would  hare  de- 
sired, we  proceed  to  giro  some  account. 

Joseph ^enry  Green  was  bom  at  11,  London  Wall,  1st  NoTem* 
ber,  1791.  He  was  the  onl^  son  of  JoMph  Ghreen,  merchant 
there,  and  of  Frances  CliTe,  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated 
surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Henry  Clire,  who  had  married 
the  half-sister  of  Mr.  J.  Green.  He  was,  as  a  boy,  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  health  he  was  sent  to  Barns- 
gate  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  education.  He  was  subsequently 
placed  under  tiie  care  of  Dr.  George  Attwood,  at  Hammersmith. 
Haring  here  made  considerable  progress  in  classics  and  mathe- 
iBaties,  be  went  for  further  instruction  to  G^ermany,  irhmie  for 
about  tbree  yean  he  pursued  his  studies  in  difiEerent  cities;  his 
mother  exesoising  a  diligent  supMrrision  over  hioii.  On  his  fwtnrii, 
wbau  about  eighteen  years  of  s^e,  he  was  aj^rentieed  to  his  undfl^ 
Henry  CliTe,  who  put  him  under  the  express  care  of  a  tnutwoc^ 
pupil,  Wm.  Hammond  A  rare  frieaoship  sprang  up  be>wee« 
the  two  young  men,  and  this  was  ultimately  cemsoted  still  mot* 
by  the  nu»riage~25th  ICay,  1813,  while  his  term  of  appreattee- 
shqi  was  only  half  served— of  theyoung  student  of  the  CoUega  of 
Surgeons*  with  Miss  Anne  Blisa  Hammond,  the  sister  of  his  frieaid. 
For  two  years  or  ao  after  this  marnage  the  young  couple  reaidad 
wilh  the  bridegroom's  lather  a*  No.  6,  Martin's  Lane,  CaaanM 
StKMt,  wiMfo  the  busiMis  house  of  Messrs.  Green  and  Eosa  wia 
then  situaled.  On  1st  Deeember,  1816,  J.  H.  Groea  obtamed  his 
dtploma  from  tk^  college,  and  oommemced  the  praetiee  of  his  pio- 
ftaaion  in  Lincok's  Ian  Fields ;  and  in  1816  he  was  appoisted 
(■npaid)  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  School  of  Sanery 
attaohed  to  St.  Thossas's  Hospital.  la  this  office  it  was  his  doty 
to  attend  in  the  wards  of  the  hosj^tal,  or  in  the  opecaiiag  theatso 
-vhen  any  of  the  surgeons  were  absent,  to  giro  demoaetratioiis  at 
anatomy  to  the  students,  and  to  take  part  in  the  delivery  of  a  eoune 
of  mt«natic  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Coleridge,  who  had  in  1810  taken  up  his  resideaioe  in  Loskdoa, 
had  already  ac^ired  an  extraordinary  reputation  as  a  thinker  and 
esATemationist,  who  displayed  in  smgular  union  the  hsg^eet  phila* 
iophy,  the  noUest  poetry,  and  the  fullest  knowledge  of  special  firals. 
Ba  had  become  a  tame.  H«  had  planned  the  .EMyelop^H^raJMrv- 
foUtamm,  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  modem  German  metaplmss* 
sad  was  the  migh^  monologist  of  Highgate,  where^  in  the  heois 
af  Mr.  Gilman,  surgeon,  GMea,  in  1816,  met  him  at  those  weeUy 
ssaesrsfljitfa»  in  which  he  scattered  the  weds  of  thought  and  ths 
fkmuM  of  rhetoric  among  his  admirers.  Green  beeame  at  ones 
ftneinated  and  discipledYimd  under  this  influence  he  baeams  ardsat 
hft  the  pmrsuit  offdulosopycal  speculations,  and  began  ta  take  grssl 
■Mtexast  in  German  met^vbjsics.  Having  had  tte  opportuni^  ia 
Kghgale  and  elsewhere  of  Ultimate  inteMaunofntk  Iindwig  Tisskt 


Greem's  "  noble  tsgem&u  for  knowledge/'  inspired  by  Coleridge, 
was  BO  alimBlftfced  by  that  hmcna  BeaMMbtOftt  that  be  resolfed  on 
mtting  hinwelf  luider  a  etturae  of  tEaining  in  the  philoeophy  of 
GerflMay  during  the  tiimmfir  of  1817.  By  Tieck'e  advioe  he  pro* 
oeeded  to  Berlin,  and  took  piirate  initmetionB  from  Karl  W.  F. 
Solgar^-vhoee  "  FhiloBopbie  Oo»?et8atioaB "  had  joat  then  been 
pfiibu8ked»  and  wero  exciting  ooneiderable  iufeerett.  Solger  waa  a 
"  Natnr-p4ilotopb/'  though  not  |yrecieelj  a  follower  of  Sohelliog ; 
and  he  was  distmgnii^ed  for  originality,  pevepicaity,  and  onriooa- 
naaa  of  apeeulatiFo  power.  His  influenee  wae  great  in  matters  of 
aDsthetioe  and  taste,  and  his  early  death  i*  1^19,  aged  40,  waamnek 
regroited  by  those  who  delighted  to  tcaoe  the  woiSiog  of  God  upon 
all  the  aims  and  ends,  the  thoughts,  nmrpoaea,  and  aoiions  of  men. 
Solger  greatly  admired  Green,  ana  apnareatly  found  him  an  apt 
diaeipie ;  and  thia  summer  tonr,  in  whieh  Green  was  aecompanied 
by  hi9  wife»  seems  to  ha?o  been  emotMnally  fdeasant,  and  intel- 
loctoally  profitaUe. 

Mr.  Gi^sen's  consul,  Henry  CUre,  died  suddenly  when  only  39. 
He  had  been  for  ei|^t  years  anecesaor  to  kin  father,  as  surgeon  of 
St.  Tkomaa's  HospKal,  and  had  eontribitad  Bereral  able  papers  to 
the  Uteratmre  of  hia  profession.  Groen,  who  had  previoas^  pub- 
liahad  '*  Ovtlines  of  a  Coarse  o£  Diaatetion,"  was  elected  to  the 
aarxeonship  thns  left  racan^  and  so  became  ooadjntor  with  Sir 
Aauey  Cooper  in  the  feotareahip  of  awitomj  and  surgery,  27tk 
Maf,  1J&20.  His  former  work,  reyiaod  and  impvoyed,  was  piiolished 
aa  '*  The  Diaseotor'a  Mannal/'  and  in  1884  he  waa  appointed  Fro- 
fsaaor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Boyal  CbUego  of  Surgeons^  and  in  that 
eaqpacity  deliyered  twelye  lectures  on  *'  the  Obmparatiye  Anatomy 
of  ike  Animal  Kingdom, **  a  portion  of  a  eonrse  whieh  was  pkmned 
to  extend  oyer  four  years.  In  1826  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
iUyyal  Soaiety  of  London*  for  the  improying  of  natural  knowledge ; 
and  haying  been  appointed  Profeasor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Boyal 
Aeademy  of  Arte  in  London,  had  commenced  in  Somerset  House  a 
aeriea  of  six  disooursea,  which  he  eontinKed  annually  till  1862,  on 
"*  Anatomy  in  ita  Eolation  to  the  Fine  Arta."  The  MSS.  of  theae 
laeturea  atill  eziat.  Abstract  reports  of  moat  of  them  haye  been 
publiahed.  In  the  Mken€Bumt  December,  1M4A,  two  of  them  were 
uaned  in  egeimuo,  on  '*  Beanty  "  and  *'  Expreaeion."  The  author 
contemplated  a  reyiaed  and  completed  piu>lioation  of  them  aa  a 
'*  System  of  Artiatic  Anatomy,"  or  Anatomical  iEethetica.  Theae 
ketarea  combined  an  eztenaivo  range  of  thought  and  culture^ 
literary,  philoaophical,  and  artiatic,  in  ita  great  departmenta,  paints 
ing,  aoulpture,  modelling,  &c.  The  leoturea  in  the  Boyal  College 
of  Smrgecns  wore  most  strictly  profieaaional,  and  more  exact  than 
Hterary.  In  them  he  stepped  beyond  thfO  limited  scope  of  John 
Abemothy  and  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  hia  predeceasors,  and  rcTcrted 
to  the  splendid  philosophical  conception  of  aootomy,  formed  by 
John  Hunter  aa  a  *'  Soienoeesplanatory  of  all  the  gradationa  which 
\  follows^  from  the  aimi^eal  staAe  of  life  to  the  most  perfect 
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— man."    Bnlargbg  the  conception  bj  the  ■afrflMMMiTe  rfsteraatin* 
lion  of  Lorenz  Oken — founded  on  the  N<Uur'P\ilo$ofkie  of  Sebel- 
ling'fl  earlier  tbongbta,  and  brtbe  reaearcbes  regarding  tbetypieal 
forma  of  animal  life,  doe  to  Karl  Guatar  Cama,— wboae  Compara- 
tire  Anatomy  be  employed  aa  bia  text-book,— be  atrore  to  produce 
a  "  Pbiloaopby  of  Anatomj  "  wbiob  aboald  link  the  whole  mul^ 
pHoity  of  facta  into  one  ideal  nnity  and  totality,  reaching  from 
embryology  to  maturation,  begetting,  birth,  form,  life,  and  death. 
During  the   aame  year,  !1826,   Green  wan  engaged  in  a  p^per- 
war,  condncted  by  pamphlet-letters,  with  Sir  £^wj  Cooper,  con- 
cerning ajpropoaal  to  remore  half  of  the  Muaenm  of  Anatomy 
from  St.  Thomaa'a  to  Ghiy'a,  a  proceeding  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  inclined  to  adopt  aa  a  retaliatory  measure  on  the  gOTemora  of 
the  former  hoapital  for  refdaing  to  accede  to  a  request  of  hia  in 
favour  of  bia  nephew.    Green  reaisted  the  attempt  aa  unlawful, 
and  aucceeded.    The  ill-feeling  thus  oecaaioned  laated  for  two  yeara. 
When  in  1825  an  agitation  aroae  for  tbe  establiabment  of  a  uni- 
Tersit^  in  London,  great  diacuasion  waa  occasioned  by  the  proposal 
to  omit  theology  from  the  courae  of  atudy  to  be  puraued  in  it.    The 
disputants  fonned  two  parties,  and  two  pro]>rietfirT  institutions 
were  established  in  1828,  Uie  former  aaUnireraity  C<Aege,  London, 
disconnected  with  any  religious  body,  and  free  from  any  restraint 
in  regard  to  creed ;  and  the  latter  aa  King*a  Colle^  Londooy 
holding  aa    a  fundamental  nrinciple  that  *' inatmction    in   the 
Chriatian  religion  ought  to  form  an  indianenaable  pi^t  of  ereiy 
system  of  general  education  for  the  youtJi  of  a  Cnristian  eom- 
mnnity."    Pr.  J.  H.  Green  adhered  to  the  latter  party,  and  in 
1830  was  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,    On 
receiving  taia  appointment  he  resigned  his  lectureship  on  surgery 
at  St.  Thomas's,  and  he  began  his  duties  as  professor  in  1831,  with 
a  new  course  of  lectures.    In  1832  be  delirered  the  introductory 
lecture  in  the  Medical  Faculty.    At  this  time  Green  waa  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  philosophical  views  which  Coleridge 
had  in  some  measure  organized  out  of  the  ideas  to  which  £s 
studies  in  German  metapnysics  had  giren  the  initiative,  and  he 
was  then  enamoured  of  the  suggestion  of  a  Clerisy  or  body  of  leaned 
men — ^poets,  philosophers,  and  scholars, — forming  into  a  unity  the 
members  of  the  several  professions,  aa  common  branches  of  the 
one  root— philosophy,  ana  constituting  not  only  a  true  university, 
but  a  national  church  or  *'  universal  organ,  according  to  the  u^, 
for  enduing,  harmonizing,  and  applying  all  those  elements  of 
moral  cultivation  and  intellectual  progress  of  which  religion  pre- 
scribes the  aim  and  sanctifies  the  use."  Inspired  by  this  idea  Green's 
lecture  was  employed  in  enforcing  it  on  the  minds  of  the  bearers 
as  a  pressing  requirement  of  the  age,  that  the  whole  learned  class 
in  the  nation  should  fraternize  and  co-operate  as  a  brotherhood— 
a  reunion  of  intelligence.    In  the  lectures  on  sm^cal  pathology 
and  practice,  which  he  delivered  during  the  years  1831 — 1836,  he 
systematized  the  technical  teaching  which  he  gave  upon  the  pnn- 
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etples  of  the  Coleridgean  idea,  and  brought  philoaopby  down  to 
be  the  handmaid  of  utility,  oharitj»  and  meroy,  a  genuine  nursing- 
mother  of  the  arte  and  toiencet.  He  was  an  able,  imprestive,  and 
efiPectire  speaker,  and  poeeessed  a  fine  suave  nobleness  of  manner 
which  greatiy  oommended  his  views  to  the  members  of  his  classes. 

Chreen  was  an  earnest  adrooate  of  medical  reform.  On  this  topic 
he  issued  many  pamphlets ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :—"  Distinction  without  Separation, '—a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  1831 ;  '*  Suggestions  respect- 
ing Medical  Eeform,"  addressed  to  ike  Legislature  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  1834 ;  the  "  Touchstone  of  Medical  Eeform," 
— three  letters  addressed  to  Sir  IU>bert  Harry  Inglis,  M.P.  for  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  1841.  The  suggestions  made  in  this  pam- 
phlet were  adopted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  into  the  council 
of  which  he  had  been  TOted  in  1835. 

In  1840  he  was  appointed  to  ddirer  the  Hunterian  Oration. 
This  production,  with  prefaces  and  appendices,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  *'  Vital  Dynamics."  Its  chief  aim  was  to  consider  and 
explain  what  processes  of  thought  are  employed  in  scientific  dis- 
ooyery,  and  to  hold  up  pure  reason  as  the  light  by  which  nature  is 
explored  and  understood.  It  was  based  upon  the  Dhiloeophy  of 
Ooleridge,  which  he  characterized  as  a  system  of  thought  which 
"  pre-eminently,  if  not  alone,  gives  life  and  reality  to  metaphysical 
pursuits,  by  snowing  their  birth,  growth,  and  requisite  foundation 
in  the  whole  man,  head  and  heart;"  and  in  it  he  expounded  the 
Goleridgean  doctrine  of  ideas,  "  those  energic  acts  or  omnipotent 
wisdom  which,  as  laws  of  nature  (fomus  formanfes),  are  at  once 
creative  and  conservative,  of  a  nature  ever  changing  and  yet  ever 
essentially  the  same,"  '*  the  downshine  of  a  light  nrom  above  which 
is  the  power  of  living  truth,"  and  which,  in  irradiating  and  actuating 
the  human  mind,  becomes  for  it  reason ;  "  yea,  which  is  the  revela- 
tion of  those  divine  acts,  at  once  causative  and  intelligential,  which 
he  recognises  as  first  i>rinciples,  ultimate  truths,  as  ideas  for  tlie 
human  mind,  and  constitutive  laws  in  nature."  His  arguments  he 
illustrates  by  references  to  the  history  of  science ;  and  he  claims 
for  Hunter  **  the  high  merit  of  being  at  least  the  Kepler  of  his 
science,  which  only  awaits  its  Newton  in  order  to  complete  the 
scientific  unity  already  instinctively  anticipated  by  Hunter's  genius." 
To  the  oration  itself  there  are  added  disquisitions  on  the  Evolution 
of  the  Idea  of  Power,  Transcendental  Anatomy,  the  Gradation  of 
Animal  Life,  the  Characteristics  of  Man's  Bodily  Frame,  the  Spirit 
of  Hunter's  Pathology,  Instinct,  snd  a  Becapitulatory  Lecture 
giving  a  Vidimus  of  the  author's  views  on  Physiology,  which  he 
had  delivered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  1841  Grreen  was  appointed  Trustee  of  the  Hunterian  Museum ; 
in  1842  he  was  made  a  Eoyal  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  prisons  of  North  Leach  and  Gloucester ;  in  1846  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Governors  of  Pentonville  prison,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 
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In  FebruTf,  1847»  Iw  was  Mlled  by  ikt  oolkge  to  ddiver  a 
Moowi  Huntmaa  OnlioA.    Be  ohora   for   hk  tobjeot  "ViUl 
Dynrnmioa,  w  the  GroiukUro^  of  a  Froleaakmal  Education.''    In 
thia  Iw  ■irore  to  give  a  diatiDet  baaia  to  ^intoaiiam  ia  Engkad, 
wbile  be  endeavoored  to  jogt  on  kia  beurera  aa  a  fact  that  faj 
enltnre  and  diacipline  '^wa  mmj  preaerre  the  fre^aaaa,  imfffOTe 
the  Tigour,  and  favtmr  the  onginatiTe  faoultiea  of  the  nund." 
Genhas  he  defines  aa  "the  heaitfay  balanoe  and  fHroportiooate 
development  of  aH  the  poirera  and  faoultiea  that  aee  eaaentiaUy 
human."    "  IndividoaM^,"  "  that  nmion  of  free  will  and  reaaon  liy 
which  man  conacioualy  affinaa  his  pencMoaiity/' "  a  higher  potoitia- 
tion  and  happier  combination  of  the  human  powers,  intelligent  and 
actiTO,  by  the  animating,  modifying,  and  intensive  Miecgy  of  die 
aole  font  of  original  power  within  ns,  which  we  name  free  or  moesl 
will."    He  traces  the  influence  and  power  of  generalizatioii  and 
abstraction  aa  factora  in  thought,  in  natural  and  civil  history, 
mathematics,  languagea,  logic,  literature,  and  philosophy,  and  in  an 
m>endix  gives  an  able  dassifieation  of  the  faculties  of  man*  and 
pomta  out  with  great  ildll  the  need  of  a  philosophy  of  Se^- 
Ccmsciousneu  as  the  groundwork  of  a  true  and  reasoned  science  of 
morals  and  of  mind.    This  work  poasesses  considerable  value  aa  a 
treatise  on  the  objects  of  training,  and  the  utility  of  dear  thought 
and  methodical  observation. 

During  1849-60  Green  was  President  of  the  College  of  Surpipecoi, 
an  office  to  which  he  was  again  called  in  1858-9.  At  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  he  was  chairman  and  reporter  of  the  Jury  on  Surgical 
Inatruments.  In  June,  1853,  he  relinquished  his  profeaaional 
connection  with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  he  waa  then  nominated 
one  of  the  Governors  of  that  Institution.  In  1868,  when  (Uie  kle) 
Lord  Derby  waa  inatalled  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxftmd, 
J.  H.  Green  had  the  honorary  degree  of  D.CJL  conferred  on  him. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elec^  representative  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  "  The  General  Council  of  Medical  Sduna- 
tion  and  Begistration,"  then  instituted  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
of  this  council,  in  1860,  he  was,  in  succession  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  appointed  the  second  president. 

All  Uie  while  that  he  waa  thua  advancing  steadily  to  the  headship 
of  his  profession,  and  waa  purauing  it  with  the  nest  and  eagemeaa 
of  a  student  spirit,  he  was  intently  engaged  in  attempting  to  fulil 
his  part,  in  ike  bequest  of  Colendge,  to  be  the  "  inheritor  of  his 
unfulfilled  renown,"  by  the  ooncatenation  and  completion  of  the 
methodized  philosophy  by  which  he  anticipated  he  would  hmre 
reconciled  the  rational  condusiona  of  experience,  resulting  in 
Science,  with  the  superrational  acceptances  of  faith,  constituting 
Bdigion.  In  1836  he  relinquished  his  private  practice,  ancT  retired 
from  residence  in  London— only  reservmg  chambers  for  occasional 
use,— and  took  up  his  abode  at  Tke  Mount,  Hadley,  <m  the  line  df 
the  Great  Northern  Bailway. 

These  years  of  "  devoted  studentship  in  fiilfilment  of  his  adopted 


duty "  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  vaat  maaa  of  abiort 
enoyclop»diaii  writing — dealing,  in  a  Tain  andeayoor  to  subdue  to 
himself  every  domain  of  thought  and  acquirement,  with  ]ogio» 
ethics,  politics,  ciyil  history,  a>8thetic8,  psychokjgj,  ethnology* 
laniioage,  biology,  pathology,  physics^  mathereatios,  »etaphysiis» 
and  theology.  Out  of  this  great  dSbris  of  sedulons  preparation  for 
upwards  o?  a  quarter  of  a  century,  only  this  b<x>k,  "Spiritual 
Inilosophy/'  has  been  rescued,  and  that,  eyen  in  an  iaoamfloie 
state,  has  only  been  issued  posthumously. 

It  professes  to  be  a  system  of  Coleridgean  philosophy  in  its  laoat 
ligidf  "  ezactiye,  and  obligatory  sense."  Our  own  opinion,  kow- 
eyer,  is  that  the  ready  deceptiyeness  of  the  human  mind  has  duped 
the  author  into  a  belief  which  is  scarcely  sustainable  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  published  writings  of  Coleridge  and  the 
opinions  attributed  to  him  by  his  disciple.  We  doubt  thai  in  the 
knig  progress  of  e£fort  a  sense  of  possession  was  generated  in  the 
anther's  mind,  and  that  he,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  the  yerr 
continuity  of  his  efforts  to  complete  his  master's  system,  changed 
many  of  the  yital  factors  of  the  Coleridgean  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  science  and  the  faith  of  our  times.  "  I  haye,"  he  says,  writing 
in  reply  to  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  in  1854,  **  devoted  more  tlum  the 
leisure  of  a  life  to  a  work  in  which  I  hope  to  present "  the  views 
of  Coleridge  *'  in  a  form  which  may  best  concentrate  to  a  focus  and 
principle  of  unit;^^  the  light  diffused  in  hie  writings,  and  which  may 
again  reflect  it  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  so  that 
truths  may  become  intelligible  in  the  one  light  of  divine  truth." 
The  work  which  was  entered  upon  with  such  aims,  and  pursiMd 
with  such  diligenee,  is  that  **  Spiritual  Philosophy  "  to  whk^  w^e 
have  already  in  part  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  (pp.  81 — 
96),  and  to  the  further  analysis  of  which  we  now  return. 

In  our  previous  paper  we  presented  a  vidimus  of  the  main  points 
uid  peculiarities  contained  m  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Green's  re- 
inroduced  report  of  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge  in  regard  to  reason 
and  faith. .  In  that  analysis  we  quoted  the  most  important  passages 
referring  to  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  processes  concerned 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  made  jottings  on  his  views  on  the 
first  principles  of  a  philosophy  which  lead  up  to  the  idea  that  th# 
soul,  as  the  total  sphere  or  l>eing,  is  the  wiU.  We  now  go  on  to 
epitomize.  The  second  volume  applies  the  philosophy  of  its  preds- 
cesser  to  the  exposition  and  confirmation  of  a  raHamtU  of  tka 
evidences  of  Christianity  in  its  doctrines  and  its  history. 

The  third  book  of  the  *'  Spiritual  Philosophy  "  deals  widi  "  The 
Truths  of  Beligion."  It  commences  by  traome  the  "  developnieBl 
of  spiritual  individuality,  or  the  msin  truths  of  ideal  integration  ;** 
and  it  opens  with  the  affirmation  that  <'in  the  preoedinc  part  af 
this  work  the  Will  has  been  shown  to  be  the  true  base  of  a  philo- 
sophy of  realism  " — "  the  ideal  will  in  whose  light  all  actual  wiHs 
ore  to  be  contemplated,  and  actual  Will  evincing  ^ts  declension 
from  the  ideal  condition."    Of  the  thoughts  by  wnich  the  authcff 
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endaaTOnred  to  lead  up  to  this  point  we  presented  oor  reedea  with 
an  analjtie  and  epitome  in  oar  premof  paper,  and  we  now  pnrpoee 
to  giro  a  brief  abstract  of  the  leading  ideas  oontained  in  the  dosing 
portions  of  this  book ;  snch  an  abtUvct  as  may  place  before  the 
reflectiTe  student  a  concise  outline  of  the  material  elements  of  the 
eoDtents  of  the  book  if  he  has  not  read  it,  and  if  he  has  read  it» 
such  as  mmr  enable  him  to  recall  and  reproduce  the  chief  matters 
of  the  **  high  argument "  the  author  professes  to  hold. 

He  proMeds  (1)  " to  explain  ike  growth  qf  the  soul**  and  (2)  to 
assign  the  cause  which  leads  to  the  integration  of  its  spiritual  state, 
namely,  the  idea  of  Qod.  The  main  truths  of  ideal  integration, 
he  contends,  ^are  reyealed  in  and  through  our  spiritual  nature." 

*'B}r  *spiritiial  nature*  I  mean  the  will  more  or  less  enlight€iied  and 
potentiated  bj  the  reason.  I  call  ideas  tr%tk$  qf  ideal  tnieprtUioBf  because 
by  them  whaterer  is,  tends  to  attain  its  highest  state  of  being,  its  consum- 
mate exoellenoe,  and  most  perfect  realization.'*  This  tendency  to  absolute 
integrity  of  being  is  deri?ed  from  the  Absolute  Will,  vho  alone  eternally 
realises**  the  idea.'* 

**  Beason  is  the  one  unirersal  power  and  light  of  integration ;  objectively 
operati?e  to  realise  in  all  and  each  the  highest  excellence  of  being ;  and 
snbjectiTely  operatiye  to  potentiate  every  conscious  intelligence  to  the 
apprehension  and  conception  of  the  idea  by  which  that  reality  is  attained, 
liothing  deseffes  the  name  or  Tindicates  the  character  of  spiritual  life  and 
being,  unleu  it  partakes  of  the  tendency  to  and  is  animated  by  the  idea  of 
spiritual  integrity.  We  may  now  unfold  in  sucoessiye  propositions  the 
main  troths  of  ideal  integration.  .  .  .  Prop.  L  Will,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  the  inherent  and  inalienable  tendency  to  be  absolute ;  .  .  .  . 
the  flMMt  of  the  will  to  will  itself  as  absolute  becomes  in  the  enlightened 

will  the  motel  pmrpose  of  absolute  spiritual  s^-integration 

Prop.  ii.  Man,  whose  essential  nature  as  we  ba?e  seen  is  will,  awakes  to 
the  senses  and  more  or  Icm  consciousness,  of  this  his  spiritual  nature^  with, 

and  indeed  by,  the  tendency  to  be  absolute Prop.  ilL  Man, 

under  the  sense  of  his  utter  spiritual  inadequacy  to  realize  as  absdute  his 
own  will  in  any  form  of  selfish  particularity,  ....  fiseb,  or  is  more  or  less 
brought  to  recognise,  the  indispensable  need  of  a  spiritual  integrity,  which 
his  own  will  must  erer  orave,  and  yet  can  nerer  supply.  Prop.  ir.  The 
spiritual  development  of  man  ....  depends  upon  the  rerelation  to 
him  of,  and  his  actuation  by,  the  idea  of  the  absolute  spiritual  integrity. 
.  .  .  .  Prop.  T.  l%e  conditions  under  which  man  receiyes  effectually 
the  rerdation  of  the  idea  of  Gk)d    ....    are  primarily  moral,  and 

belong  to  the  conscience Taking,  then,  the  principle  of  ethics 

and  morals  to  be  reason  enlightening  and  enhTcning  the  soul  or  wiU  of 
man,  it  follows  that  moral  truth,  as  far  as  the  will  is  so  actuated,  is  intui- 

tire,  unifersal,  and  self-erident i.  Every  individual  will  seek- 

ing  the  sapjdement  and  complement  of  its  spiritual  needs,  as  far  as  it  is 
enlightenea  and  enlivened  thereto,  recognises  the  idea  of  God  (in  whaterer 
degree  attained)  as  the  idea  of  absolute  spiritual  perfiection,  as  the  power, 

process,  and  paradigm  of  integrity ii.  Every  will  cannot  but 

se^  what  it  deems  its  supreme  good,  and  cannot  but  aim  at  that  in  which 
it  imagines  its  greatest  happiness  and  highest  beatitude  to  consist. 
•    •    .    .     iii.  Beoognising  its  own   pravity  as   a  fidlen  creature,  erery 
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«resliivelj  will  00  fil]«ii,  but  enlightened  bj  reMon,  ....  will  hence 
weogniee  the  obligation  of  oonforming  itself  to  ...  .  tlie  rulo, 
'Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  yoor  Father  which  is  in  hearen  is  perfect.' 
IT.  Bcoognisiog  the  selfish  ptrtioularity  of  the  fallen  will,  and  the  self-con- 
tradiotoiT  impossibilitj  of  rendering  itself  absolute  in  its  own  partioularitj, 
in  the  false  strifing  to  which  selfishness  essentiallj  oonsists,  ...  the 
oreatorely  will  aoqoires  the  oonsciousnese  of  himself  as  a  oonscienoe.  .  .  . 
T.  Ererj  riolation  of  the  moral  law,  which  selfishness  prompts  under  the 
▼arious  forms  of  inordinate  oonoupiscence  and  unholy  desires,  betrays  its 
immoral  character  by  inherent  self-contradictory  absuraity.  .  •  .  To  a 
conscience  (that  is,  a  will  enlightened  by  reason)  the  law  of  righteousness  is 
the  truth,  intuitire  and  immediate,  that  what  is  willed  must  be  uniyersal. 
•  .  •  Ti.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  argument  here  employed  implies 
man  in  a  state  of  social  community  ;  ...  it  is  selfishness  and  selfish 
particularity  which  loosen,  and  selt-denial  and  charity  which  bind  and  en- 
duringly  strengthen,  the  foundations  of  human  society.  Tii  and  last. 
Becognising  the  truth  that  every  will  is  to  be  integrated  as  will,  .  .  .  ii 
follows  unavoidably  that  every  creaturely  will  must  be  submitted  to  a  tem- 
poral state  of  probation,  must  be  tested  and  tried  as  metal  in  the  fire,  must 
undergo  the  probation  necessary  to  vindicate  the  conformity  of  its  spirit  to 
its  spiritual  destination,  and  to  the  realitv  of  wiU  striving  Qodward. 

**  God  actuates  man  by  a  rcN&l  and  indwelling  presence,  .  .  .  oven 
the  downshine  of  the  true  light  of  Him  who  is  ever  life  and  light  to  Hits 
creatures.  .  .  .  But  the  intellectual  and  conscious  possession  of  tbi» 
divino  idea  is  the  work  of  the  speculative  intellect,  when,  quickened  by  tlio 
divine  reason,  it  is  inspired  to  contemplate  the  idea  in  all  the  fulness  and 
charity  of  its  sublime  features,  and  in  all  the  distinctness  of  its  majestic 
proportions.  .  .  .  First,  it  is  the  revelation  to  man  of  an  idea  of  spiri- 
tual integrity.  ...  In  order  to  be  a  will,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  the  will  must  will,  what  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  will,  its  own 
being  as  one  undivided  will,— it  must  will  itself  continuously,  permanently, 
invariably,  self-consistently ; — and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  an  individual 
will  or  a  person.  .  .  .  Even  the  notion  of  absolute  will  would  escape 
us  under  the  conception  of  personality.  The  absolute  will  causative  of  all 
reality,  and  therefore  of  its  own,  is  the  eternal  act  of  self-affirmation  or 
self-ponency ;  ...  is  the  essential  act  of  personeity,  and  may  be 
designated  ditu  nibjeotiwu  ipseity,  the  absolute  subject, '  I  am.'  .  .  . 
A  will,  in  order  to  be  causative  of  reality,  in  order  to  predetermine  acts 
necessary  thereto,  in  order  to  have  any  definite  aim  or  purpose,  any  will,  T 
say,  and  even  the  Absolute  Will,  cannot  be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  ^e 
fifiient^  or  so  far  finific  and  finite  as  by  its  own  will  it  determinea  itself  ic* 
be.  ...  2.  We  claim,  then,  for  the  character  of  the  idea  of  Qo»l 
.  .  .  that  it  is  a  truth  revealed  by  the  light  of  its  own  self-evidence, 
...  as  much  so  as  a  truth  of  sensible  experience,  .  .  .  not  only  a 
troth  containing  its  own  evidence,  but  an  objective  verity  and  a  power — a 
power  acting  in  and  upon  the  inmost  and  very  spiritual  principle  of  the 
soul,  namely,  the  will,  by  infusing  into  it  light  and  liCs,  and  by  quickening 
it  to  its  spiritual  self-integration.  .  .  .  What,  then,  mora  appropriate 
than  to  designate  this  unique  power,  this  moral  causator  and  quickening 
supplement  of  his  spiritual  being,  by  some  name  which  is  equivalent  to 
•Ood'P 

**  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  ideas  he  must 
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mediUte  farther  on  the  idea  of  God,  who  if  at  once  the  mofpM  mad.  tlM 
arohetjpe  of  all  ideae,  and  oontemplate  deitj  in  the  theee  rektiMW,  wUob 
are  eaeential  to  the  idea  of  the  tnnne  God.  •  .  •  Aa  a  doolrine  e£ 
spiritual  philoaoph^,  ai  a  truth  of  reason,  ...  we  nii|;ht  eKpnm  the 
reUtioni  in  the  di? ine  initanoe  ai  deut  tul^toUmu  and  ilfnt  obfteiivm  f  that 
11,  the  absolute  subjeotiTitr  or  supreme  wUl,  uttering  itself  aa,  and  i 
plating  itself  in,  the  absolute  objeotivi^,  or  pleaitude  of  being,  c 
and  causatiTelv  realiaed  in  His  pereonaUtj.  .  .  .  That  which  ia  i 
tiTelr  affirmed  in  the  paternal  raation  is  uttered  and  objeotiTelj  veal 
the  filial  alterity.  ...  If  we  have  euooeeded  in  securing  the  dietiB»- 
tions  of  ipseit J  and  alteritj,  we  hare  now  to  oontemplate  iu  Um  dietinetiaaa 
that  which,  whilst  it  preserves  the  distinctions,  affirms  their  eternal  un^. 
We  may  call  this  third  relation  the  oommhmm'^.  .  .  .  And  the  third 
relation  as  inevitablj  *  personsl,'  since,  as  in  the  former  instaneea,  it  is  the 
self-affirmation  of  absolute  wiU,  though  here  combining  the  relativo  di^ 
tinetions  in  that  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  one  inviaible  Qodbsad.  .  .  • 
The  filial  alterity  is  ike  aiaa,  the  absolute  exemplar  of  human  psrfectioa,  the 
power  of  the  humanity,  and  its  eternal  realisation  ;  the  neeessarj  pire-0Q»- 
oeption  fior  founding  philosophically  the  idea  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  as  fnfidiat«r 
and  Sayiour ;  that  is,  as  eternal  idea,  and  implied  already  in  the  idea  of 
will  and  spiritual  regeneration.  .  .  .  Beason,  oonsidered  aiwajs  it 
insepsrable  union  with  will,  is  the  causative  and  genetic  in  all  ideaa  ;  and 
that  the  idea,  and  thence  all  deriratiTe  idscu,  are  the  acts  amd  proe&tt  hj 
which  reason  is  manifested.  .  .  .  The  mind  of  man  comes  to  apfie^ 
hend  reason  as  truth,  eren  as  the  personal  reality  of  the  Logos,  the  liTing 
truth,  and  only  differing  from  reason  as  light  may  difTer  from  its  loeifio 
cause : — truth  real  and  objeotiTe,  and  recognisable  as  of  divine  source  by 
the  attributes,  uniyersal,  immutable,  intuitive,  self-evident,  abeolote; 
truth  which  enables  man  to  behold  a  One  in  the  infinitude  of  its  relatiosif 
and  distinctions,  and  to  reduce  the  infinite  to  the  unity  which  piuietfee 
their  totality.    .    .   . 

^  Beligion  must  be  both  idea  and  hct  It  must  be  eternal  rerity,  and 
this  verity  must  be  realized  in  history,  and  revealed  as  actual  £m^.  .  .  • 
The  secure  btanding-point  from  which  all  other  religious  truth  may  be  pro- 
fitably surveyed  u  redemption  and  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  henoa 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  is  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  the 
Logos  in  Christ.  Man  oomes  to  the  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  will,  under 
the  insatiable  desire  of  securing  his  sphere  of  spiritual  being  by  absolute 
ielf-ponenoy,  but  under  the  predicament  of  a  divided  wilL  .  .  .  Undar 
the  goading  impulse  of  his  craving  for  spiritual  being,  man  cannot  satisfy 
himself  with  less  than  that  which  may  be  the  absolute  fulfilment  of  h« 
desires.  .  .  .  He,  indeed,  knows  GK>d ;  but  he  knows  Him  only  so  £yr 
as  He  acts  on  his  soul,  and  his  soul  is  a  willing  and  enlightened  recipient  of 
the  divine  agency ;  .  .  .  be  will — even  though  unconsciously,  possessed 
by  the  idea — strive  to  know  and  hold  communion  with  that  source  of  liib 
and  light  which  offers  itself  as  the  supplement  to  all  the  needs  of  his  sinful 
nature,  and  as  the  gracious  though  incUspensable  help  to  the  attainment  of 
his  humanity.  And  we  have  found  that  the  idea  of  God  implies  the 
blessed  Trinity.  ...  (1)  Gk>d,  as  absolute  will,  causative  of  all  reality, 
...  the  absolute  will  and  self-constituted  sole  author  of  all  being,  con- 
taining subjectively  all  the  perfections  of  deity,  and  in  respect  of  qfiiritiial 
int^ty  eminent^  claiming  the  attribute  of  hotiMeu  and  the  title  «f  ths 
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Moigf  One    Bui  (2)  ia  the  Tory  aoi  «ad  momeaft  of  sell-poiMBcy  i  Qod  mn 
only  be  coabBniplated  m  manifettiBg  Hinu^  in  alterity.    .    .    •    In  the 
lifM  a2<er  GK>d  behekU  Hinuelf  as  the  aUer  egoy  m  the  *  ahow '  who  is 
...    the  deoland  eiemplar  of  divine  righteoiuuieet.    .    .    .    And  (S) 
we  ▼entoxe  to  oall  this  ^mpathetio  unitj  of  the  penonAl  relationB  of  the 
Trinitj,  the  union  end  oommunion  of  two  penone  who  seek  and  find  in  the 
other  the  oomplement  of  their  being,  and  therein  diiolose  the  idea  of  that 
traaaoendent  hfe  which  in  every  iiTing  form  of  nature  is  the  perpetnal  reve- 
lation of  the  same  in  alterity,  and  the  permanent  reeiproeation  of  idsai  et 
aUmr,    •    .    •    And  thos  thm  oan  be»  as  the  work  of  one  Spirit  through- 
out the  uniTerse^  spiritual  and  physical,  but  one  truth,  one  righteousness, 
one  law,  one  spiritual  integrity;  one  love,  one  source  and  cause,  even  the 
absolute  will,  self-aiErmed  as  the  one  living  GKkL    .    .    .    The  only  begotten 
Son    .    .   .    is  the  exegesis  of  the  illness  of  the  Godhead ;  but  with  the 
fiill  and  unabated  power  of  Deity  He  becomee  l^e  author  and  progenitor  of 
the  heavenly  community  of  those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
called  'angels,'*  angelic  beings,*  and  the  'children  of  God;'     ...    a 
^iritual  community  essential  to  the  conception  of  Ghrist's  kingdom  as  at 
onoe  temporal  and  etemaL    .    .    .    We  refer  evil  and  its  origin  to  the 
aooessary  postulate  of  the  possibility,  in  a  non-absolute  will  or  spirit,  of 
willing  incontrariety  to  the  divine  will ;  nor  can  we  avoid  the  consequence 
of  such  contrariety  when  willed,  namely,  that  the  disobedient  spirits  were 
the  *  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate.'    ...    In  this  fiital  sever- 
anoe  of  their  necessarily  derivative  and  commimioated  being  from  the 
source  of  true  being  and  the  sole  font  of  life,  the  angelic  spirit  died  a  spiri- 
tual death,  and  lost  a  self  wherein  to  be ; — a  death,  or  perpetual  dying  under 
the  fidse,  self-contradictory,  and  impossible  condition  of  being  at  once  an 
abscdnte  and  a  particular  wilL    .     .    .    The  doctrine  of  the  *  de?il  and  his 
angels '     ...    is  made  to  have  its  ground  in  a  truth  of  reason,  founded 
on  the  necessary  postulate  that,  while  a  will,  in  order  to  be  a  will,  must 
willingly  elect  to  be  concurrent  with  the  absolute  or  divine  will,  it  may 
possibly  choose  to  be  oontrariant  and  hostile  to  the  divine  will ;    .    .    •  it 
explains  evU  as  an  invasive  alien  to  the  proper  humanity,    .    .    .   In  ao- 
ooimting  for  the  origin  of  evil  we  find  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem 
of  a  fallen  and  corrupt  nature,  as  originating  in  the  supra-mundane  con- 
dition of  the  angelic  fall,  and  as  the  explanatory  pre-condition  of  what  in 
man  is  called  original  $i%y  that  is,  of  the  pronenet*  to  sin,  and  to  disobey 
God's  commandments,  which  constitutes  what  we  have  called  *  the  natural 
man.'    .    •    .    We  have  thus  had  incidentally  brought  before  us  the  issues 
oiltfe  amd  death — ^that  is,  of  spiritual  life  and  deaUi.    .    .    .    Spiritual 
life  can  mean  only  union  and  communion  with  God,  and  in  respect  of  all 
jubordinate  and  derivative  spiritual  beiogs  is  their  participation  in  the 
spiritual  integrity  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  unchangeable   beatitude 
which  it  ever  and  eternally  bestows.    ...     A  spirit  who,  in  asserting 
its  self  in  contariety  to  the  divine  and  absolute  will  of  spiritual  integrity, 
is  creating  itself  to  evil,  and  taking  the  easy  road  to  death  and  hades. 
.    .    •    ^o  Saviour  can  hdp  a  will  that  obstinately  refuses  His  proffered 
aid ;  and  the  reprobate  and  unrepentant  sinner  already  dying  and  perish- 
ing spiritually  in  this  state  of  being,  must  inevitably  lapse  into  the  spiritual 
state,  where  there  is  no  place  more,  and  where  there  only  remain  for  his 
self-pronounced  doom  the  anguish  of  bewailing  what  is  lost,  and  the  fieiy 
thirst  of  craving  for  what  it  loathes.    •    .    •    The  conquest  of  evil  was 


to  be  the  sppoinM  work  of  a  BedeeiDer ;  and  the  loDg-promifed  tnd 
long-antioipated  Sariour  was,  in  the  folnee*  of  time,  refueled  in  the  penoti 
of  the  incarnate  Ohritt,  in  whom  *all  shall  be  made  alite.*  .  .  .  Se- 
demption  is  a  dootrine  which  is  ibanded  on,  and  immediatelj  flowe  oat 
of,  the  idea  of  divht  love.  .  .  .  Christ  was  bo  fer  a  aaerilloe  for  fin 
that  He  coneecrated  Himtdf  bj  His  taffiBrings  and  death,  in  order  to  the 
tahration  of  mankind.  .  .  .  If  it  be  aMumed  that  €K>d  ia  the  abeolctte 
pood,  and  that  nothing  eril  can  be  deriTed  from  Him ;  and  yet  that  erii 
is  a  foot  onlj  to  be  aocoanted  for  by  a  power  or  principle  of  eril  througfaoot 
the  world ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  origin  of  eril  is  a  lapee  iro«n 
that  which  GK>d  wills,  and  no  less  that  God  of  His  absolute  goodneee  and 
infinite  lo?e  cannot  bat  will  to  transmute  eril  into  good,  and  to  reintegrste 
that  which  had  elapsed  fh>m  its  original  integrity.  But  whatever  trans* 
mutes  eril  into  good  is  a  redemptlTo  process ;  and  therefore  the  work  of 
dirine  Proridenoe  in  the  creaturely  wmoh  is  at  issue  with  eril,  being  the 
transmutation  of  eril  into  good,  is  a  redemptiTC  procees.  .  .  .  The 
Locos  or  dirine  Word  must  naye  been  from  the  beginning  the  pre>ordained 
and  self-de?oted  restorer  of  the  fallen  spiritusl  race,  and  His  appointed 
work  is  that  of  creation  and  redemption.  .  .  .  The  Lo^oe  im  Ckrui 
was,  and  is,  the  divine  humaniiy,  .  .  .  The  Loffot  in  Chriei  was,  and 
is,  the  lights  the  trmih^  the  lom^  and  Tery  riglUeouene't.  .  .  .  The 
Logot  i»  Ckriel  was  the  Ugld^  but  he  was  al<o  the  life  and  the  way, 

**  We  have  now  to  contemplate  the  Logot  m  Cktiet  under  the  aspact  of 
the  crucified  Saviour.  ...  It  was  necessary  for  any  effectual  rmiemp- 
tion  of  a  will  that  He  should  act  in  and  with  it  in  order  not  simply  to 
change  it,  but  to  conTert,  transmute,  regenerate,  create  it  to  a  new  spirit, 
accepting  willingly  the  gracious  offer  which  it  loathed.  ...  It  was 
necessary  for  the  conquest  and  extinction  of  eril  that  the  world  ahould 
baTe  the  spiritual  aid  and  personal  presence  of  the  Redeemer.  .... 
He  is  in  truth  both  agent  and  patient,  and  all  that  the  human  indiridoal 
ean  contribute  to  the  process  of  his  own  redemption  is  the  ooncnmoce  of 
his  will  with  the  gracious  operance  and  the  **  prerenient "  grace  of  the 
Redeemer.  .  .  .  His  passirity  is  real,  but  self-originated,  and  His  own 
act. 

**  As  religion  must  be  both  idea  and  fact,"  we  hare  now  « to  iuTestigate 
how  far  the  ideas  already  contemplated  haye  been  rerealed  and  realixed  in 
the  facts  of  history.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  facts  are  erer  to  be 
regarded  as  exponents  of  higher  truths,  which  hare  their  own  spiritual 
eridence;  that  we  cannot  attain  to  the  idea  by  means  of  the&ct;  but  that 
we  assure  oursehes  of  the  significancy  of  the  fact  by  the  possession  of  the 
idea.*'  .  .  .  **  Our  philosophy  is  now  called  upon  to  give  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  iueamaliou,  for  the  recognition  of  Jesus  of  Naaareth  as  the 
Lord  and  Sariour  already  known  as  the  Logos,  and  for  our  bdief  in  His 
full  and  perfect  efficiency  to  perform  the  offices  assigned  to  Him  in  the 
economy  of  human  redemption."  <*  The  neceetitg  of  the  imeamaiian,  of  the 
Logos  assuming  the  manhood  and  of  becoming  truly  a  man,  will  be  at  onoe 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  under  no  other  condition  could  the  idea 
of  a  Bedeemer  and  of  redemption  become  historical,  that  is  true  in  laet, 
and  actually  realised  for  the  apprehension  of  mankind.  It  u  also  erident 
that  under  no  other  condition  could  the  Son  of  God  haTC  beoome  the 
pattern  and  exemplar  of  the  holy  life  which  He  came  to  enforce  by  His 
teaching,  and  which,  confessedly  obligatory  on  all  meil,  still  needs  the 
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•liituDg  tiMiiple  wbkh  He  akme  oould  fimiiih,  tor  the  imitotion  of  thoM 
who  aspira  to  ipirUual  integrity*  sod  acknowledge  Him  as  the  leader  and 
captain  of  their  salfation.  And  it  is  erident,  too,  that  ii^  according  to  the 
idea.  He  waa  the  trath,  the  eole  oniyeraal  light  of  the  worid,  He  should 
bare  the  opportunitj  of  attesting  it  pereonallj  to  homan  hemra,  by  pro- 
claiming with  the  s^-derired  aathoritj  of  reaaon— and  not  as  the  acribee 
with  the  borrowed  anthoriftj  of  written  stataee— the  eternal  laws  of  righ- 
teoosoeie. 

**  It  is  no  less  erident  that  if,  according  to  the  idea,  He  was  the  Lord  of 
life,  the  uniyertal  principle  of  spiritual  life,  He  should  prove  by  a  lact  in- 
telh'gible  to  all  that  He  bore  within  Himself  the  life-giying  power  of  re- 
surgenoy  from  the  vain  terrors  of  the  graye.  But  He  came  also,  as  the  idea 
of  a  spiritnal  order  of  the  uniferse  requires,  to  found  amidst  the  degeneracy 
and  corruption  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  an  ererlasting  kingdom  ;  a 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  which  under  the  reign  of  the  Lord  our  righteousness, 
should  renew  the  idea  of  a  theocracy  $  and  which,  banding  together  His 
faithful  followers,  should  wage  unceasing  warfare  until  the  enemies  of  God 
should  be  destroyed." 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  "the  credentials  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  a  divine  envoy,  armed  with  fnll  powers  from  heaven," 
—in  His  sayings  and  His  doings — that  is,  in  His  character  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  His  "works  and  the  marvels  attached  to  His 
history ;  '*  he  finds  it  good  to  consider  miracles  as  "  acts  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  primacy  of  will  in  its  function  of  vindicate 
iufc  the  governance  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  principle  in  human 
aftairs, — "immediate  acts  of  will  divinely  empowered  for  moral 
purposes."  He  directs  attention  to  His  great  work  in  founding 
the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,  and  announcing  "Himself  as  the  Head  and 
King  of  this  spiritual  empire  amid  the  nations  of  the  world."  He 
notices  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  "  demonstration,  and  bj  a 
prerogative  instance,  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grare,  nay,  a 
resuscitation  of  the  same  individuality,"  and  he  regards  immortality 
as  '*  the  comer- stone  and  foundation  of  the  spiritual  philosophy, 
find  he  thereafter  supplies  a  theory  of  the  redemption,  and  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  deatn. 

(1.)  **  He  had  to  re-inditnthurie  the  spiritual  chaos,  or  hades,  into  which 
'  the  children  of  God '  had  been  disintegrated,  or  in  which  they  were  perish* 
ing."  (2.)  The  Lo^m  in  Christ  must  need  suffer,  by  defeasance  of  the 
plenitude  of  the  divine  life ;  by  voluntarily  partaking  of  the  self-inflioted 
penalty  of  the  fallen  spirits;  (8.)  and  this  He  did  as  "a  work  of  sponta- 
neous love,  of  self-denial  for  others ;  and  in  reaUtjf  bjr  His  sublime  act  of 
self-sacrifice.  He  not  only  offered  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  by 
taking  on  Himself  their  grievous  burthen,  but  at  the  same  time  destroyed 
the  very  ground  of  sin,  and  became  Himself  the '  Way '  to  eternal  life,  for  all 
such  as  willed  to  be  regenerate  in  Him  by  reliance  on  His  grace  and  power« 
(4.)  Christ's  sacrifice  may  be  riffhtly  deemed  to  be  eaepiaiortf,  since  it  was 
offered  in  order  to  avert  from  tne  transgressor  the  just  penalty  which  he 
had  incurred ;  and  so,  also,  it  may  be  called  fropiiiatofy,  since  it  was  to 
remove  the  bar  to  Gh>d's  power,  which  cannot  consist  with  evil."  (5)  He 
acted  for  and  instead  of  man,  fulfilling  the  conditions  which  justice 
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nqwimi  of  mma.  He  w  fcr  •oted  trfg^twiif.  ^CMit  b  the 
Tiotim,  br  the  thedding  of  whoee  blood  oar  oAnee  ie  condoned,  the  < 
ptfdoned,  end  lecoaoUed  with  Gkxi.'*  The  redemptire  tot  itself  tfaoogh  • 
tnneoendeat  njeterj,  is  e  ■eoriftee;  indeed,  the  meet  reel  ci  tmenSem^ 
nendj,  telf-eeerifioe ;  end  the  drdne  eoent  ie  the  **  qmokening  epirit,**  who. 
in  end  hj  thet  redonptiTe  eet,  **  inraeed  life  end  light  into  Hie  iden 
orMttnree,  in  order  to  tbnr  regeneretaon  ee  the  ohildien  of  €K>d.** 

Tbe  fourth  pari  of  the  book  deals  with  **  the  idea  of  Christiaiiity 
in  relation  to  controrersial  theologj/'  and  contains  manj  remariu 
of  considerable  importance  and  ralue,  such  as  :— 

**The  principles  of  Christianitr  ere  estentiellj  part  of  the  origmal  oon- 
stitntion  of  the  haman  mind,  end  ere  implied  in  the  gid  of  reason,  con- 
sidered, es  hes  been  throughont  inouloeted,  as  the  difine  Logoe»  who,  in 
rsreeling  Himself,  enlifens  and  enlightens  man  to  the  apprehenaioci  of 
those  eternal  truths  which  are  essentia  to  his  spiritual  integration,  accord- 
ing to  that  idee  of  spiritual  integrity,  of  which  the  Logos  is  the  eternal 
piStsm  in  the  heaTens."  .  .  .  **  The  end  and  aim  of  the  OhrieliBn 
relig^— and  that  ie  of  rriigion  in  the  only  iwopor  ssoee  of  the  mad  la 
to  promote  the  spiritaal  integration  of  mMikin<C  indiridaally  and  ooUec* 
tirely.  .  .  •  Man  attains  to  his  proper  dignity  by  the  inflox  of  the 
liffht  and  life  of  the  dirine  reason.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
*  IS  a  troth  which  contains  its  own  eridence,  when  contemplated  by  tits 
light  c^  reason,  as  the  transcendent  height  and  fulness  of  spiritual  integra- 
tion, and  the  absolute  integrity  of  wiU.*  ** 

Bnt  we  do  not  Tentore  now  on  anj  fortlier  qnotationa  firom  this 
part  which  treats  of  "  the  Trinitarian  ControFervy,"  "  the  Fall  of 
Man,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  Original  Sin,"  *<  Jlie  Meana  and 
Measure  of  Gr^'s  favour/'  <&e.  These  questions  are  handled  with 
considerable  skill  and  ability. 

The  book  concludes  with  Jppendieet,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
third  chapter  of  Meligio  Laid,  on  the  disease  and  its  remedy,  the 
oriffin  of  evil  and  redemption ;  the  second  an  eitract  froon  the  &st 
book  of  *'  Spiritual  Being,"  works  which  Dr.  Simon  informs  us 
exist  in  MS.  partly  written,  though  not  prenared  or  eompleted  for 
jmblication ;  Doih  of  these  seem  to  be  workings-out  of  the  Cok- 
ridgean  ideas  in  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  sin.  In  these 
appendices  perhaps  the  acuteness  and  the  strength  of  speculation 
ajmear  more  than  in  the  work  itself.  Indeed,  Green,  like  Cole- 
ndge  himself,  seems  to  have  worked  fragmentarily,  doing  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  accumulating  distinction  upon  distinctiont 
and  adding  qualification  to  qualification,  and  opinion  to  opinion; 
holding  a  dream  of  universality  always  before  the  mind,  but  fiuling 
to  perfect  and  thoroughly  acquire  the  greatest  conquast  of  a  spirit 
•—the  aystematic  mastery  of  the  will  to  duty,  and  the  detemdnate 
Ottt-working  of  the  powers  of  thought  implanted  within  the  ao^  by 
Mfture  and  oireumstanoea,  Hfe  and  experienee,  reasosi  aad  reHgica. 
JiTen  this  spiritual  philosophy  upon  which  the  kbour  of  mof«  thsn 
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a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  expended,  is  an  incomplete  and 
imreTised  work,  and  forms  but  a  8(»uitling  of  the  immense  prepara- 
tions  Green  had  made  to  embody  a  digest  of  the  philosophy  of 
Coleridge,  in  the  radiant  light  of  a  complete  and  full-orbed  system, 
and  an  enoyolopsedio  entirety. 

Among  the  unfinished  and  incompleted  works  of  Dr.  Green — 
besides  the  BeUgio  Laid,  a  provisional  eompendium  of  Coleridge's 
'*  Assertion  of  Keligion,  as  necessarily  inFolying  Bevelation ;  and 
of  Christianity,  as  the  only  Bevel ation  of  permanent  and  uniyersal 
Validity,"  and  the  large  theological  treatise  entitled ',"  Spiritual 
Being/  — ^there  exists  a  criticism  of  the  life  and  genius  of  Coleridge. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  would  most  probably  have  oeen  of  some  value, 
as  indicating  the  view  taken  oi  his  master  by  the  disciple  who 
avpired  to  l^  the  Hato  of  such  a  Socrates,  or  the  Theophrastus  of 
Boch  an  Aristotle.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  disciplehood  does  not 
always  imjply  clear  and  full  perception  of  the  character,  aim,  and 
method  of  a  master ;  but  it  should  at  least  imply  sympathy,  and 
aome  heart-knowledge  of  the  man.  But  mere  (^ciplehood  almost 
ahraya  implies  second-rateness  in  the  character  of  the  taught  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  teacher.  In  Ghreen's  case,  howerer,  it 
aaamo  to  ua  that  distance  of  time  and  independence  of  labour  early 
bvoke  down  the  enchantment  of  Coleridge^  personal  presence,  and 
tiuit,  in  the  long  run  of  the  years,  the  self-assertion,  in  which  he 
waa  not  deficient,  induced  him  to  hesitate  to  declare  himself,  by 
pablieation,  the  mere  philosophic  Boswell  for  Coleridge,  the  en- 
cydopsdist,  and  to  determine  to  build  for  himself,  and  by  himself, 
an  edifice  of  speculation  on  the  foundation,  perhaps  with  the  ma- 
terials, of  Coleridge — being  himself  the  Solomon  of  the  temple  in 
relation  to  which  Coleridge  was  the  David — the  designer  and  the 
purveyor.  Dr.  In^leby  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  philosophic 
world  for  his  persistency  in  inquiring  after  and  searching  for  the 
impubliahed  manuscripts  of  Coleridge ;  and  we  sympathise  in  his 
regret  that  his  executor  did  not  f^ve  us  Coleridge  t>0r  se,  without 
the  Green  precipitate  with  which  it  is  in  thb  work  alloyed ;  for  we 
eannoi  help  thinking  that  the  original  Coleridgean  colours  haVe 
not  been  so  much  developed  as  obscured  by  the  process  to  which 
they  have  been  siibjeeted.  Still,  failing  the  reflections,  "native 
aod  endued,"  we  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  sort  of  author- 
ised report  of  the  ideas  of  Coleridge  on  the  philosophy  of  religion* 

We  have  little  farther  to  record  of  our  author.  He  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  felt  that  his  working  power  was  ex- 
hausted, and  that  his  work  was  nearly  done.  On  his  birthda3r  he 
waa  aeiaed  with  acute  illness,  and  suffered  severely ;  he  rallied, 
and  hopes  besan  to  be  entertained  of  him,  but  he  relapsed  again. 
During  his  iOness,  acute  though  it  waa,  he  bravely  and  serenely 
watohed  the  progress  of  the  malady.  **  Congestion,"  said  he  to 
hia  pupil  and  medical  adviser.  Feeling  his  own  pulse  calmly,  he 
aodMuy  utteved  the  word  "  stopped,"  and  thns  the  end  came,  on 
the  evening  of  ISth  Deeember»  1868. 
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Religion. 

18  THE  GOSPEL  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  LIFE? 

▲PFIBMATIYB  ABTICLB. — Y. 

Bt  the  term  Gospel  I  understand  the  religious  system  institated 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  promulgated  bj  His  disciples,  and  I  affirm  that 
this  system,  Christianity,  is  adapted  to  modem  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  made  by  some,  that  all  reli^ous  feeling  has  its  root 
in  fear  or  superstition,  the  fact  that  no  nation  has  as  yet  been  dis* 
covered  entirely  destitute  of  some  religion,  proves  that  it  it  a  neoesnty 
of  the  human  mind.  Man  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages ;  the  paa* 
•ions  that  stir  him,  the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and  his 
wants,  are  the  same  in  this  modem  life  as  they  were  when  Chris- 
tianity was  first  given  to  the  world.  The  differences  and  diversities 
that  nave  prevailed  and  do  prevail  among  m«i,  are  not  of  an 
essential,  but  of  a  superficial  nature.  For  example,  in  the  mattecw 
of  food  and  dress,  the  fashions  and  customs  of  society  have  always 
been  changing,  but  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  race  will 
dispense  with  bread  or  with  clothing.  Again,  with  respect  to  poetry 
ana  music,  great  variety  has  ever  distinguished  composition  in  these 
arts,  but  men  will  never  cease  to  delight  in  impassioned  rhythm,  or 
become  deaf  to  harmonious  strains. 

Jesus  is  not  only  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  is  the  Christ  of 
mankind ;  and  a  religion  that  comes  to  man  with  a  faith,  a  law,  a 
hope,  and  a  spirit  like  those  of  Christianity,  can  never  be  super- 
seded  or  abolished,  but  will  be  enduring  as  the  race  of  iwim  on  the 
earth.  It  is  quite  as  improbable  that  Christianity  will  be  supplanted 
by  some  other  religion  as  it  is  that  something  wiU  be  invrated  to 
take  the  place  of  bread  or  of  fire.  By  the  faith  of  Christianity  is 
not  meant  that  voluminous  fabric  of  creeds  and  confessions  whidi 
the  Church  for  eighteen  centuries  has  been  spinning  silkworm-like 
from  her  own  body.  The  faith  of  the  gospel  is  summed  up  in 
one  word— God.  Jesus  Christ,  in  announcing  to  the  world  the 
supreme  object  of  faith,  does  so  without  urging  any  arguments  from 
design  or  a  priori  reasonings.  His  gospel  was  for  all  men,  and  not 
for  the  argumentative  and  metaphysically  inclined  alone.  He 
speaks  of  God  simply  as  "  your  heavenly  Father,"  thus  indicating 
that  all  men  are  menibers  of  one  family — are  broUiers ;  that  the 
great  household  of  the  world  is  presided  over  by  a  Being  who  is 
poisessed  of  the  care,  solicitude,  and  love  of  a  father,  who  is 
entitled  to  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience  due  to  a  father 
by  his  children,  and  that  men's  happiness  dep^da  on  their  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  He  has  established  for  the  regulation  of  Hia  great 
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DunilT.  No  religion  ooald  preseat  a  faith  surpassing  this  of  the 
gospel ;  it  says*  ••  God  so  loved  the  world,"  "  God  is  love."  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  an  age,  ancient  or  modern,  to  which  such  a 
faith  as  this  is  would  not  be  adapted? 

The  second  feature  of  the  Christian  system  noted  above  is  its  law. 
Some  of  the  rules  by  which  it  enjoins  men  to  regulate  their  indi- 
vidual conduct  are,  "  Keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  the  world," 
"Be  temperate  in  all  things,"  "  £eep  thyself  pure,"  '*  Live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  ^odly,"  and  the  great  law  by  which  men  are  to  be 
guided  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  is  one  which  embraces  the 
sense  of  all  social  virtue,  and  which  can  be  mistaken  by  no  man, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  This 
law  has  been  embodied  in  the  modern  positive  philosophy,  which 
faot  is  of  itself  an  indirect  acknowledgment  that  Christian  ethics 
are  adapted  to  modern  life. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  hope  Christianity  offers.  The  idea,  more 
or  less  definite,  of  a  life  hereafter  has  always  prevailed  among  men ; 
accordingly,  we  find  the  idea  included  in  all  the  principal  forms 
of  religious  belief.  The  Brahmin  is  consoled  with  the  hope  of  an 
existence  of  repose  and  rest  after  death ;  the  Greek  poly theist 
expected  to  fina  an  elynium  beyond  the  grave,  where  he  would 
dwell  with  the  shades  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan is  promised  the  delights  of  a  voluptuous  paradise,  where 
the  rose  never  fades  from  the  cheek  of  beauty.  The  hope,  however, 
which  Christianity  presents  transcends  that  of  all  religions.  It 
alone  "has  brought  immortality  to  light,"  asfluriog  men,  in  general 
bat  distinct  terms,  that  there  is  reserved  for  them  after  death  a 
life  everlasting,  in  which  they  shall  grow  in  holiness,  knowledge, 
power,  aud  happiness.  And  this  assurance  increases  with  the 
apritual  growth  of  man,  becoming  stronger  as  he  renders  himself 
tne  more  worthy  of  deserving  so  glorious  a  destiny. 

One  word  in  conclusion  on  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  benefits  Cnristianity  has  bestowed  on 
the  world.  Its  spirit  has  permeated  with  its  benign  infiuence  our 
laws,  national  and  international,  and  elevated  our  manners.  It 
has  also  paved  the  way  for  the  progress  of  science  and  art,  and  has 
softened  the  violent,  inflexible  and  imperious  tempers  of  men. 

Would  that  person  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  who  should  say 
he  is  none  the  better  that  a  spirit  like  Christ's  has  appeared  in  the 
world?  I  think  not.  St.  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  gives  an  appalling  description  of  the  state  of  the 
heathen  world  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
his  account  is  verified  by  contemporary  writers.  Had  the  regene- 
rating influence  of  the  gospel  been  then  withheld,  I  can  only 
cooceive  of  the  world  as  being  quickly  overtaken  by  a  doom  of 
dark  desolation  and  eternal  silence.  As  it  was  adapted  to  reform 
ancient  life,  so  it  is  adapted  to  conform  modem  li^  to  that  mind 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Ckiii^p^^i^s. 

1870.  z 
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JfFFnVlTITI  xtnctB.— TI. 

Thb  queBtioQ,  "  Is  the  gospel  adapted  to  modern  life  P  "  is  one 
of  paramouut  importaDce— of  importaxioe  which  is  intensified  by 
its  personalit;f ;  tor  no  one  who  nasrs  or  reads  the  question*  ana 
knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  what  the  gospel  is,  can  replj  to  it 
witiiout  answering  another  query,  not  expressly  nut,  but  imnlied, 
Tis.,  "  Is  the  gospel  tme  to  me  as  an  indiTidual  ?  By  the  phrase 
"  gospel "  I  shall  understand  not  the  Bible,  though  in  a  sense  it 
might  be  so  termed,  as  contaiDing  a  transcript  of  Uie  gospel,  and 
designed  from  beginning  to  end  to  illustrate  it  by  ustory  and 
biography,  by  doctrine  ud  by  jureoept.  The  gospel  in  the  special 
sense  is  the  rerelation  of  the  aiyine  scheme  of  redemption  through 
the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  acceptance  of  vhioli  secures 
the  belicTer  not  only  from  the  penal  consequences  of  past  and  future 
sin,  but  brings  him  into  new  relations  with  the  Being  he  has  offend^. 
Henceforth  this  gospel  is  (or  should  be)  to  him  a  constant  motiFe 
power,  changing  his  feelings,  his  incUnations,  his  purposes,  and 
leading  him  to  pure  and  lofty  aims.  He  is  not  insured  from 
lapses  even  of  a  lamentable  kind,  yet  he  can  neyer  be  again  as  he 
once  was,  or  as  those  around  him  are,  to  whom  the  gospel  is  a  name 
merely.  This  magnificent  scheme,  let  it  be  added,  though  ext^- 
ing  its  power,  by  anticipation,  to  the  yery  earliest  epoch  of  man's 
lite  on  the  earth,  was  actually  consummated  about  1,800  years  a|DO ; 
at  which  time  its  principles  and  facts  began  to  be  fully  set  forthjbT 
those  ordained  to  be  the  prophets  of  Chnstianity ;  and  frcnn  whica 
date  it  has  never  ceased  to  work  in  the  hearts  of  me^  many  of 
whom  have  proved  their  attachment  to  it  by  their  endurance  of  priva- 
tions and  positive  sufferings  the  moet  severe.  From  age  to  age  this 
gospel  has  lived,  causing  the  decline  of  various  false  creeds,  and 
witnessing  the  rise  of  others,  hereafter  to  succumb  to  its  influence. 
I^umerous  have  been  the  pseudo-gospels,  and  whatever  mischief  they 
may  have  produced,  they  have  at  least  served  to  exhibit  with 
greater  lustre  the  effulgence  of  that  abiding  star  of  hope  for 
humanity,  beside  which  they  appear  but  as  ignei  Yatui,  or  illusive 
meteors.  Csn  it  be  seriously  asked  by  any  thoughtful  persiui 
whether  this  gosjpel  can  be  indeed  as  adfapted  to  man  in  the  nine- 
teenth as  it  was  m  the  first  century  P 

We  are  not  now  arguing  the  question  with  those  who  douhi 
whether  the  gospel  ever  was  a  true  and  a  real  thing ;  we  sunpose 
that  the  majority,  if  not  the  totality  of  those  who  would  hare  us 
believe  that  the  gospel  has  no  adaptability  to  the  varied  phases  of 
modern  life,  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  a  divine  revelation, 
and  once  exercised  a  potent  force  upon  the  minds  and  lives  of 
millions  of  men.  This  point  fairljr  conceded  means  a  great  desL 
For,  as  Carlyle  remarks  in  an  exquisite  passage,  too  long  to  quote, 
humanity  has  been  the  same  from  age  to  age  in  all  its  essentia- 
lities, however  its  outward  circumstances  may  have  varied,  and 
though  apparently  new  developments  have  8ho?m  themselves  at 
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different  periods.  The  seeds  of  all  Tiptues  and  ail  yices  lay  Mdiitom 
ifk  the  breasts  of  the  primeral  pair,  who  first  went  forth  togethat 
orer  the  face  of  our  earth.  Therefore,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  of  modern  life  as  exhibited  in  our  land,  and  in  ottrers 
oecupying  a  high  status  of  cirilization,  we  may  rest  assured  of  five 
tact  that  the  men  and  women  around  us,  the  offspring  of  an  efk 
rich  in  its  newly  discovered  lore,  and  rich  also  in  all  the  ezperience 
that  the  records  of  well-nigh  six  thousand  years  of  human  history 
ought  to  bring — these  are,  however  different  in  their  outward 
aspect,  swayed  by  similar  feelings  and  passions  and  principles 
(substantially)  as  those  living  at  other  periods. 

There  are  modifications  and  changes  due  to  various  agencies ;  \0t 
us  thankfully  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  human  race  is  living 
upward,  through  the  effects  of  these,  not  the  least  of  whidi  has 
been  and  is  this  very  gospel  we  are  discussing ;  yet,  on  the  whole, . 
we  see  clearly  enough,  as  we  compare  modem  life  with  bygone  life» 
that  man,  under  all  nis  disguises,  is  essentially  the  same.  Take  the 
average  human  being  of  our  country  and  day  (let  him  be  one  to 
whom  Christianity  is  not  a  life-power,  but  merely  one  of  the  creeds), 
and  you  will  find,  if  you  turn  him  inside  out,  that  he  is  neither 
much  better  nor  much  worse  than  the  denizen  of  the  dark  ages, 
the  citizen  of  the  realms  renowned  in  classic  story,  or  the  wild  wan- 
derer at  an  early  period  over  a  sparsely  inhabited  earth.  Custom 
and  usage  fix  hun  in  by  certain  boundaries  peculiar  to  his  day,  but 
n/dkcaHj  he  is  the  same  as  those  before  him.  Asserting,  therefore, 
that  **  modem  life,"  with  all  its  real  or  supposed  advantajges  and 
disadvantages,  leaves  man  still  man,  and  raises  him  neither  to 
angdic  heights,  nor  casts  him  down  to  demoniacal  depths,  it  follows 
tihat  the  gospel  which  so  largely  benefited  him  when  it  was  first 
ftilly  revealed,  and  was  capable  subsequentlv  of  exerting  a  con- 
tinuous influence  upon  the  race,  and  of  producing,  under  special 
circumstances,  such  grand  displays  of  its  power  as  we  have  m  the 
Reformation  and  the  Puritan  periods,  this  gospel  cannot  be  less 
applicable  ram  than  formerly,  in  all  the  conjunctures  we  may 
imagine  arising  in  our  modem  life.  Granted  that  it  did  in  former 
times  what  is  matter  of  history,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  regarding 
it  as  effete  or  useless  in  this  era,  since  it  addresses  itself  to  the 
human  race,  and  claims  their  regard,  because  it  appeals  to  those 
characteristics  of  that  race  which  are  almost  unchangeable,  if  not 
entirely  so.  Moreover,  the  verity  of  the  gospel  bemg  admitted, 
we  are  bound  to  accept  the  statements  propounded  by  its  creden- 
tials with  reference  to  its  aims  and  intents.  And  we  find  assertions 
the  most  positive  and  indubitable,  which  interweave  themselves  with 
its  integral  structure,  and  bear  the  divine  impress,  from  which  we 
learn  tmit  the  whole  human  family  are  interested  in  its  plan,  and 
are  invited  to  share  its  benefits.  With  reverence  we  may  say  that 
it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  Author  to  have  made  it 
temporary,  and  therefore  imperfect.  The  Jewish  ritual,  indeed, 
was  a  divinely  appointed  thing,  and  yet  fugacious — ^its  structure 
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•iMving  that  it  wm  &  Mrira  of  lymbolf ,  tho  preenxtor  of  aaotlMr 
•ystom  more  gloriooi  and  earth* wide  in  its  adaptations.  That 
ntoal  was  (though  a  part  still  Imgen  on  in  a  fragmentary  life)  oolj 
•nited,  in  moet  partioolara,  for  a  certain  era,  for  a  special  nation, 
and  for  an  Bastem  dime ;  while  the  goapel,  with  no  snoh  restrlotiona, 
•eeki  oot  the  man,  in  erery  epodi,  and  is  regardless  of  bis  nation* 
alit^^  and  his  loeaHtj. 

An  examination  of  the  gist  of  the  primary  argnmeots  on  which 
F.  F.  A.  relies  in  order  to  proFe  his  point  leads  us  to  the  oondosioa 
that  his  judgment  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in  modem 
ciriliaed  life,  Jby  the  results  as  computable  by  human  eyes,  is  an 
unfair  one.  We  do  not  condemn  a  medicinal  remedy  which  has 
already  cured  hundreds  of  a  disease,  because  another  hundred  who 
suffer  from  that  same  disease  refuse  to  take  it,  and  die  of  their 
malady.  The  maker  of  man  deals  with  him  as  a  free  agent ;  nor 
does  he  foree  any  eitber  to  accept  the  gospel  he  has  rcFealed,  or  to 
follow  out  its  dictates  when  it  is  believed.  Obedience  baaed  upon 
love  and  gratitude  is  all  he  demands ;  and  this  every  sinoere 
follower  of  the  gospel  will  strive  to  render.  In  those  things  which 
have  to  do  with  the  will  of  man  we  meet  with  acknowledged  diffi- 
culties  in  ascertaining  the  results  which  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  certain  causes.  The  question  F.  F.  A.  suggests  might  hare 
been  better  put  in  this  form,  "  Do  men's  deeds  harmonize  with  their 
creeds  P"  and  there  are  no  doubt  plenty  of  instances  in  the  negative, 
even  when  we  look  amongst  those  whose  profession  of  Christianity 
is  no  mere  form.  This  need  not  stai^ger  or  shock  us.  In  this  8tat« 
of  existence  the  best  of  us  are  fallible,  imperfect,  and  contradictor 
in  our  actions.  The  gospel  is  not  chsrgeable  with  the  errors  of  its 
disciples.  We  find  continually  in  the  every-day  events  of  lifo  that 
men  transgress  the  rules  of  health,  and  m  various  ways  snbjeot 
themselves  to  immediate  penalties  in  consequence  of  their  falling 
into  errors  which  they  know  to  be  such,  and  which  they  have 
determined  to  avoid.  Though,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  '*  what 
men  believe  they  will  generally  do,"  this  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far.  No  one  will  be  found  to  be  scting  rightly  unless  he  believes 
rightly ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances  adduoible 
of  those  who  have  a  right  belief,  whose  deeds  are  far  from  being 
correspondent  thereto.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  our  judgmenu 
upon  our  fellow-men,  that  though  we  examine  their  actions  and 
their  words,  the  power  to  ascertain  exactly  what  motives  and  im- 
pulses prompt  these  is  not  given  to  us.  Nor,  again,  as  Buma  has 
put  it,  should  we  forget  that  though  we  may  compute  the  evil  a 
man  does,  we  cannot  tell  what  he  resists.  Bad  as  our  modem  life 
is  in  its  externals,  we  know  not  how  much  worse  it  might  be 
without  the  ameliorating  influences  exercised  by  the  gospel,  which 
do  in  some  degree  touch  those  even  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  its 
sincere  followers. 

But  really  the  summary  which  F.  F.  A.  Rives  of  the  most  obvioas 
incidents  of  our  modem  fife,  which  show  that  the  gospel  baa  lost  its 
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ftrntft,  is  almost  ammsing.  The  tissue  of  absurdities  and  lies  which 
it  petty  sect  sach  as  the  McnrmoDS  hare  chosen  to  adopt  at  their 
standard  stands  first — an  important  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
gospel  for  onr  time !  We  are  told  next  that  the  Catholics  are  "  eagerly- 
engaged"  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Pope  proclaimed  an  '*  infallible 
dictator,"  that  thus  they  may  obtain  the  great  desideratum,  an 
adaptation  between  onr  own  time  and  the  Scriptures."  That  this  is 
actually  the  desire  of  the  preponderance  of  Koman  Catholics  has 
not  been  proved,  the  reverse  being  thought  to  be  the  case;  but  how 
this  St  all  effects  the  question  at  issue  is  difficult  to  say.  No  man, 
infallible  though  he  be,  can  reconcile  things  which  in  their  essential 
characters  sre  not  reconcilable,  which  F.  F.  A.  asserts  is  his 
belief  regarding  our  modem  era  and  the  gospel.  The  examples  of 
spiritualists  and  free  lo?erS  cited  only  prove  into  what  delusions 
and  vices  those  are  betrayed  who  reject  this  gospel,  and  fcdlow 
phantoms  of  their  own  imaginations,  or  put  on  the  iron  chains  forged 
by  their  own  lusts.  That  Parliament  should  deal  with  such 
questions  as  marriage  and  education  is  not  unnatural  in  a  land 
professing  to  receive  the  gospel.  There  are  points  concerning  both 
which  the  Bible,  dealing  as  it  does  in  general  principles,  leaves  to 
be  settled  by  the  intelligence  and  oonmion  sense  *of  man,  though 
giving  hints  as  to  how  such  points  should  be  decided.  There  are 
many  secularists,  too,  adds  F.  F.  A.,  and  "they  recognise  no  fitness 
in  the  Bible  to  them  and  their  requirements.  We  suppose  not. 
The  thief,  we  are  convinced,  "  recognises  no  fitness"  in  the  existence 
of  a  stout  bar  which  prevents  his  gaining  access  to  premises  whidi 
promise  to  yield  him  spoil.  Such  secularists,  we  believe,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  There  are  those  who  object  to  the 
restraints  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  to  its  doctrines,  because, 
if  true,  it  would  interpose  a  barrier  between  ^mselves  and  the 
gratification  of  appetites  which  are  immoral  or  base.  And  there  is 
another  class  of  men,  in  a  measure  sincere  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  Christian  creed  ;  men  crotchety  and  peculiar,  who,  coming  to 
the  Bible  with  heads  full  of  crude  notions  and  one-sided  ideas,  fail 
to  accept  its  truths  merely  because  they  have  predetermined  what 
they  tnink  should  be  found  there.  Iiut,  last  of  all,  we  have  it 
alleged  that  the  "  gospel  according  to  Comte  "  contains  the  crown- 
ing  proof  that  a  new  system  of  things  needs  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
that,  as  Cowper  put  it  in  satire  a  hundred  years  ago;^ 

"  Common  sense  diffosing  real  day. 
The  meteor  of  the  gospel  dies  away.** 

The  argument  on  which  F.  F.  A,  lays  so  much  stress,  namely,  that 
in  trade  and  in  social  life  we  have  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  the 
gospel  cannot  elevate  us,  is  futile  indeed.  The  general  maxims  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel  fail  to  touch  the  peculi^ .  ities  of  our  present 
circumstances;  therefore  these  laws  are  useless.  It  is  not  so. 
They  do  not  fail,  but  men  shrink  from  making  the  application,  and 
the  fault  is  theirs.    A  new  code  of  morals  and  etihics,  were  such 
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MppotaUe,  would  doubtleM  prore  as  ineffiM«io«t  in  «ertaai  w* 
•Uacat.  A  brotd  preo«]^t  mAj  be  ao  •onstraoted  m  to  corer  a 
wUtUuda  of  minor  detaUa,  wkiok  no  legislator  would  Uiiok  oi 
asnwaratin^  striatiwi.  Thus  thwe  exiato  an  Aai  of  ParliasMnt 
agaiait  oattwg  or  maiming  any  one ;  and  we  abonld  only  laogk  at 
a  criminal  who,  when  brouglU  np  for  trial,  alleged  in  Ina  detemm 
ikat  ke  bad  only  eat  off  a  man's  finger,  and  there  was  no  law  pro* 
hiWting  eaiting  fingers  I  We  are  rotten  to  the  core,  aaya  F.  F.  A^ 
and  iMrnapa  we  are,  but  could  matters  be  worse  than  they  were  ia 
the  highly  cultured  nations  of  Greece  and  Italy  whan  the  apoatlea 
l&rat  commenced  their  miastonP  It  is  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  ffospel  which  has  rendered  our  faculties  acute  to  thoee  things 
which  man  in  other  days  did  without  a  blush.  Granted  that  we  are 
ihe  slavee  of  mean  and  petty  ricea,  the  gospel  which  could  deal 
with  those  who  with  the  greateat  effrontery  oommitted  crimes 
which  blacken  hiatory  a  page,  cannot  fail  to  exert  as  great  or  a 
greater  influence  now,  and  so  aaauredly  it  does.  The  piotuie 
F.  F.  A.  draws  of  modern  life  is  incorrect  without  its  counterpart. 
There  is  another  side ;  which  he  has  not  brought  into  Tiew,  and  there 
are  other  aspects  of  modem  life,  which  would  show  that,  despite  of 
flustnationa  and  occasional  depressions,  which  must  occur,  the 
gospel  is  ateadily  extending  ita  influence  over  the  human  raee^ 
vntil  at  the  doae  of  the  aix  thousand  years  the  glory  of  ths 
millennial  period  a)iall  be  uahered  in,  and  men  ahall  no  longer  need 
to  saT  to  each  other  "  Know  the  Lord,"  for  thia  di?ine  knowledge 
ahali  be  unireraal.  J.  £.  S.  C. 

jrBOJLTIYE  JLETICLB.— V. 

*The  peeuMarity  of  religiooa  life  in  this  age  is  not  thai  overwhelming 
same  of  pertonal  danger  and  neoeeaity  for  ddiTeranoe  which  inspired  the 
abteanth  oanSory.  It  is  not  Judgment  to  come  which  appals  uf,  nor  bdl 
and  the  lake  of  brimttone,  nor  the  hideova  demons  with  their  awfal  olawa. 
Xrm  the  Celattial  City,  with  its  streets  of  gold  and  gates  of  pearl,  is  a  dim 
kaagination  to  as,  at  once  material  sod  nnmL  We  an  capable  of  looking 
at  Satan's  hoofs  all  cloven  and  harmleas,  and  saying,  like  the  philoaophacv 
ttraauniToroui !  I  am  not  a&mid  of  you!"  .  .  (Modem  sooietj)  " baa 
no  fear  of  judgment  to  come,  nor  any  do^  sense  of  ita  own  ill-doing ;  hot 
onbr  a  weary,  restless,  painful  consciousness  that  things  are  not  well,  either 
with  itself  or  its  fellow-creatures ;  that  the  life  it  is  lading  is  not  justified 
by  truth  and  nature,  and  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the  purpofee  of 
€K>d.  ...  The  people  who  are  difgusted  with  civilization,  disgusted 
with  progress,  sick  of  the  hubbub  of  pretended  benevolence^  pretended  free- 
don,  pretended  righteousness,  and  feel  life  to  be  all  wrong  and  out  of  har- 
mony, without  knowing  how  to  put  it  right,  are  countless  in  number.** — 
£lackwooff»  Magazine,  srticle  ''  Piccadilly,'*  October,  1870,  pp.  4(H-40a 

It  18  aaserted  by  the  writers  on  the  affirmatiye  of  this  questum 
that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  modem  life;  but  these  writers  giTe 
no  ezplanatioa  of  the  palpable  fact  that  in  this  age  the  gosjpd  is 
greatfy  doubted— that,  in  fact,  infidelity  is  rampant.    llieEe  is  the 
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practical  infidelity  of  those  who  never  darken  a  church  door,  but 
make  the  Sabbath  a  lounge  or  a  Saturnalia ;  there  is  the  professed 
infidelity  of  those  who  attend  the  halls  of  science,  listen  to  the 
Iiarsngues  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Secularists,  and  are  the  advocates 
of  Sunday  enjoyments  by  day  trips  to  the  sea-side,  bands  in  the 
parks,  and  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  museums,  picture  galleries, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace;  there  are  the  real  infiaels  who  pursue 
their  avocations  and  their  pleasures  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
without  let  or  hindrance  nrom  the  compunctions  of  their  con- 
sciences; there  are  the  scientific  infidels  who  provide  Sunday 
lectures  for  the  people  on  science,  art,  literature,  and  music ;  there 
are  Ihe  specolative  infidels  who  have  adhered  to  positivism  and 
worship  humanity ;  and  there  is  the  hidden  infidelity  of  formalists 
and  hypocrites,  of  church-goers  who  care  for  none  of  the  things  of 
G^od,  of  the  respectables  who  love  to  be  seen  of  men  in  the  oest 
pews  of  the  charches  where  the  largest  companies  congregate ; 
besides  the  infidelity  of  the  merely  imitative  throng  who  attend 
upon  divine  ordinances  without  any  (or  but  little)  holy  thought, 
following  the  multitude  because  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  in  which 
they  move.  Were  the  Gospels  adapted  to  this  age,  they  would 
change  all  this  faithlessness,  sinfulness,, doubt,  and  misbelief;  the 
hearts  of  men  would  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the 
altar  of  Qod,  and  the  glow  of  true  piety  and  fervent  holiness  would 
be  felt  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  now  hold  the  faith  of  the  Grospels 
apart  from  the  sympathy  of  their  spirits.  It  is  the  express  purpose 
of  the  Gospels  to  awaken  faith  in  the  souls  of  men ;  and  if  we  see 
that  in  the  vast  masses  of  our  population  a  latent,  a  nrofessed,  and 
a  practical  faithlessness  reigns,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
Cbspels  are  not  adapted  to  tne  age  of  which  such  a  statement  may 
be^predicated.  That  infidelity  is  a  great  fact  in  this  age  I  gather 
from  the  lamentations  of  all  churches  concerning  men's  careless- 
ness regarding  the  call  of  the  gospel;  from  the  scenes  witness- 
able in  any  and  every  large  town  in  the  country,  and  many  too 
of  the  villages  of  the  land ;  from  the  number  of  tracts,  periocncals, 
'  and  publications  issued  in  opposition  to  and  in  deprecation  of  infi- 
deli^ ;  from  the  popularity  among  certain  sects  of  what  are  called 
Sevival  Meetings ;  from  the  Monday  morning  records  of  the  police 
courts,  and  from  the  number  of  professed  infidel  works  published, 
sold,  and  perused, — ^not  to  spea£  of  those  the  infidelity  of  which 
IB  but  thinly  disguised. 

Whatever  demiition  of  "  adapted  "  majr  be  chosen,  we  contend 
tliat  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  proof  that  in 
the  power  and  prevalency  of  infidelity  the  uospels  are  shown  not 
to  be  adapted  to  modem  life. 

Of  course  it  is  not  our  concern  at  present  to  determine  why  or 
Jy  whom  they  are  not  adapted ;  we  have  only  to  show  that  they  are 
not  adapted.  It  is  quite  a  different  question,  and  one  which  we 
are  not  here  called  upon  to  discuss,  what  is  the  reason, — on  what 
account  is  it,  how  comes  it  that  the  Gospels  are  not  adapted  to 
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modern  life  P  Tbeir  noD-adaptaiion  na^  be  aeconnted  fc^  in  aerml 
waj8 :  perhaps  the  form  of  tneir  teaching  is  not  calonlated  to  im- 
presf  modem  mindt ;  perhaps  the  maiUr  of  their  teaching  is  re- 
pngnant  to  men's  ideas ;  perhaps  the  links  of  association  bj  which 
they  might  hare  been  effeotire  have  been  broken,  but  with  these  as 
reasons  we  hare  nothing  to  do ;  we  have  only  to  establish  onr  state- 
ment of  fact  by  a  sufficient  induction.  Again,  it  is  no  part  of  onr 
argument  to  tell  £y  wkom  this  adaptation  has  been  interrapted.  It 
may  be  that  the  expositors,  as  professional  adrocates,  hare  failed 
in  bringing  their  solemn  truths  into  efiective  relationship  wilh  the 
minds  of  men,  that  State  churches  have  crippled  the  mardi  of 
Christianity,  or  that  Dissent  has  broken  its  force  into  fragments ; 
but  with  this  again  we  hare  nothing  to  do.  S.  8.  asserts  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  Gospels  can  fail  to  be  adapted  to  modem  life, 
because  they  possess  the  power  of  God  within  them ;  and  "  Diamond  " 
belicTes  that  the  luurdness  of  human  hearts  ought  not  to  be  blanned 
on  the  Gospels.  But  we  are  not,  as  S.  8.  seems  to  suppose,  debating 
about  the  capability  of  the  Gospels  being  adapted  to  modem  life ; 
nor,  aa  *'  Diamond  "  appears  to  think,  conoemmg  the  power  of  the 
gospel  on  hearts  prepared  to  reoeiTe  its  influences ;  we  are  asking 
if  a  certain  thing  is  a  fact,  and  we  give  the  undeniable  proof  of 
the  preralenoe  of  infidelity  of  different  sorts,  to  show  that  the 
Gospels — whaterer  be  the  reason— are  not  adapted  to  human  life. 

Now,  be  it  observed,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Gospels  is  to  pro- 
duce faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  repentance  for  sin,  reform  of  life,  and 
activity  of  moral  effort  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Sariour. 

Bat  the  foregoing  has  been  an  argument  referring  almost  wholly 
outside  of  the  church.  The  church  itself  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  Gosj>els  are  not  adapted  to  modern  life.  Is  not  formalism 
— the  possession  of  a  mere  form  of  godliness^-the  crying  sin  of  t^ 
church,  the  sin  under  which  the  church  is  dyin^  P  Formalism  has 
all  put  expelled  Christianity  in  its  power  and  mfluence  from  the 
churches.  If  this  is  so,  does  it  not  show  that  the  Gospels  are  not 
adapted  to  the  life  of  modem  times  P 

S.  8.,  by  skilfully  shifting  the  word  from  "adapted"  to  "suit- 
able," manajges  to  noake  an  apparent  point  in  favour  of  the  affirm- 
ative, but  it  is  not  quite  so  conclusive  as  he  imagines.  He  examines 
(pp.  110,  111)  several  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  after  show- 
ing their  suitabilitv  he  claims  that  he  has  proved  their  adapted- 
ness  to  modem  life.  But  were  8.  8.  asked  what  is  the  law  of 
honesty  adanted  to  our  modem  life,  would  he  seriously  direct  us 
to  the  eighth  oonunandment,  whose  words  are,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal  "P  These  are  words  which  are  suitable  enough  for  general 
guidance,  but  not  for  particular  adaptation.  This  general  law 
has  been  adapted  to  modem  life  by  definition,  distinction,  classifi- 
cation, and  by  the  affixing  of  specific  punishments  to  specific  forms 
^l  ^"^*^y»7"**'<*°7  ^^  aggravation,  larceny  by  implication,  as 
the  procuring  of  goods  under  false  pretences,  burglary,  robbery, 
poaching,  shopliftmg,  pooket-picking,  Ac.    The  commandment  if 
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•dioittedly  tnitabk  to  any  condition  of  civilization,  for  lionestj 
if  right  and  proper  in  each ;  but  it  ii  not  adapted  to  any  condition 
of  civilization,  tor  the  yarieties  of  it  muat  be  discriminated,  and 
the  penalties  applied  must  be  apportioned  and  proportioned.  This 
is  an  instance  in  which  suitability  is  not  synonymous  m  ith  adaptation. 
So  that  S.  S.  does  not  quite  carry  his  point  by  his  illustrations. 

**  Samuel/'  in  his  remarks  on  modem  life,  does  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  prove  that  the  Gk>sp6l8  are  not  adapted  to  modern  life ; 
for  he  affirms  that  modem  life  is  not  the  life  which  the  Gospels 
advise  and  require.  For  eighteen  hundred  years — to  take  the 
New  Testament  times  only — the  gospel  has  been  acting  as  the 
moulding  power  over  human  life,  and  according  to  "  Samuel "  it 
has  failed  to  make  men  good,  true,  honest,  and  holy.  Had  it 
been  adapted  to  its  end,  could  it  have  so  failed?  Would 
**  Samuel  **  be  regarded  as  being  adapted  to  hold  office,  say  in 
Somerset  House,  if,  after  long  and  due  trial,  he  had  failed  to  per* 
form  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  and  been  appointed  to  P  His 
observations  on  the  gospel  have  <mly  one  fault — they  are  utterly 
irrelevant  to  the  question.  Equally  so  is  his  sketch  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gospel  in  past  times.  On  the  question  he  gives  us 
but  a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  rather  tries  to  prove  that  the 
gospel  is  better  than  some  other  things,  and  that  something  else 
would  be  worse  than  the  gospel.  But  these  two  theses,  though 
ever  so  amply  pro?ed,  would  not  at  all  enable  us  so  decide  the 
question,  Is  the  gospel  adapted  to  modem  life  P  Neither  man's 
degeneration  nor  liis  regeneration  are  involved  in  the  discussion. 
Do  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  actually  apply  to  and  exert  effect 
upon  men  in  the  condition  of  mind  which  modem  civilization 
placed  them  P  We  certainly  think  that  '*  Samuel "  has  failed  to 
do  this;  snd  failure  in  this  is  fatal.  We  almost  everywhere  see 
professions  of  Christianity ;  we  have  named  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion Christian,  but  is  it  soP  Where  is  Chrbtian  practice, 
and  where  do  men  manage  in  every-day  life  and  society  to  stow 
away  their  Christianity  P  I  cannot  belicYe  that  the  gospel  is 
adapted  to  modem  life  until  I  see  Christian  life  in  the  churches, 
in  public  life,  in  society,  at  the  fireside,  and  in  the  streets. 

G.  W.  N. 


"  Sblfishnbss,  when  it  is  punished  by  the  world,  is  mostly 
punished  because  it  is  connected  with  egotism.  A  man  may  help 
himself  to  an  exorbitant  portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  if 
he  will  only  keep  quiet  about  it,  and  not  obtrude  himself  upon 
people's  notice.  The  cat  takes  the  best  place  in  the  room,  and  no* 
body  grudges  it  to  her,  because  her  purring  satisfaction  is  not  loudly 
obtruded  on  the  company.  But  to  bask  like  a  cat  in  the  warmest 
place,  and  scream  like  a  parrot,  will  never  do."— ulWAvr  Selps, 
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OUGHT  THE  StTBJECTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  BE 
DISCONTINUED  P 

▲rriBiLiTfyK  iaticlb. — it.  {oontitiuecL) 

It  if  asserted  that  no  marriage  oonld  be  Happy  unless  the  lair 
pronounced  the  husband  to  be  the  absohite  master  of  his  wife. 

This  assertion,  which  is  of  course  quite  incapable  of  proof,  from 
the  fact  that  it  should  be  based  upon  experience,  and  that  there 
has,  as  jet,  been  no  experience  of  the  equitable  and  just  system 
that  the  wife  should  be  the  equal  of  her  husband  and  not  his  bond- 
•errant,  Mr.  Mill  meets  in  the  following  unanswerable  manner  :— 
**  It  is  not  true  that  in  all  roluntary  associations  between  two  people 
one  of  them  must  be  absolute  master ;  still  less  that  the  law  must 
determine  which  of  them  it  shall  be.  The  most  f]:^equent  ease  of 
roluntary  association,  next  to  marriage,  is  partnership  in  business ; 
and  it  is  not  found  or  thought  necessary  to  enact  that,  in  erery 
partnership,  one  partner  shall  hare  entire  control  over  the  concern, 
and  the  other  shall  be  bound  to.obejr  his  orders.  No  (me  would 
enter  into  partnership  on  terms  which  would  subject  him  to  the 
responsibilities  of  a  principal,  with  only  the  powers  and  privile^ 
of  a  clerk  or  agent.  .  .  .  Yet  it  might  seem  that  the  exdusire 
power  might  be  conceded  with  less  danger  to  the  rights  and 
mterests  of  the  inferior,  in  the  case  of  partnership,  than  in  that  of 
marriage,  since  he  is  free  to  cancel  the  power  by  withdrawing  from 
the  connection.  The  wife  has  no  such  power ;  and  eren  if  she  had, 
it  is  almost  always  desirable  iJiat  she  should  try  all  measures  before 
resorting  to  it." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Mill  gives  a  true  sketch  of  what  a  fkaily 
needs  to  be,  and  what  it  would  become  under  a  different  state  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  happy  consequences  which  would  arise  to  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  when  he  says,  "What  is  needed  is, 
that  it  should  be  a  school  of  S3rmpathy  in  e<][uality ,  of  Uring  together 
in  love,  without  power  on  one  siae  or  obedience  on  the  other.  This 
it  ought  to  be  between  the  parents.  It  would  then  be  an  exercise 
of  those  virtues  which  each  requires  to  fit  them  for  all  other  asso- 
oiations,  and  a  model  to  tiie  children  of  the  feelings  and  oonduek 
which  their  temporary  training  by  means  of  obedience  is  designed 
to  render  habitual,  and  therefore  natural  to  them.  The  moral 
fining  of  mankind  will  never  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
life  for  which  all  other  human  progress  is  a  preparation,  until  ^lay 
practise  in  the  ftunily  the  same  moral  rule  which  is  adapted  to  m 
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Boraal  eonstittttion  of  buman  sooiety.  Any  sentiment  of  freedom 
wfaieh  can  eziat  m  a  man  whose  nearest  and  dearest  intimacies  are 
with  those  of  whom  he  is  abs<date  master,  is  not  the  genuine  of 
Christian  lore  of  f^reedom,  but  what  the  love  of  freedom  generally 
wafl  in  the  anetents  and  in  the  Middle  Ages-^an  intense  feelinff  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  own  personality ;  making  mm 
disdain  a  yoke  for  himself,  of  which  he  has  no  abhorrence  whatever 
in  the  aMtract,  bnt  which  he  is  abundantly  ready  to  impose  on 
others  for  his  own  interest  or  glorification."  Another,  and  not  by 
any  means  the  least  powerful  reason,  that  the  subjection  of  woman 
to  her  husband  should  be  discontinued,  is  that  the  fact  of  such 
■objection  works  with  the  greatest  force<  and  causes  the  greatest 
eyil,  amongst  the  lower  classes,  consequently  demoralising  both 
kusband  and  wife.  Any  observer  can  beair  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  following  quotation:-^"  In 
the  most  naturally  brutal  and  morally  nneducated  part  of  the  lower 
elasses,  the  legal  slavery  of  the  woman,  and  something  in  the  merely 
l^ysical  subjection  to  their  will  as  an  instrument,  causes  them  (the 
men)  to  feel  a  sort  of  disrespect  and  contempt  towards  their  own 
wile  which  they  do  not  feel  towards  any  other  womsn,  or  any  oilier 
human  being  with  whom  they  come  in  contact ;  and  which  makes 
her  seem  to  them  an  appropriate  subject  for  any  kind  of  indignity. 
Let  an  acute  observer  of  the  signs  of  feeling,  who  has  the  requisite 
crpportonities,  judge  for  himself  whether  this  is  not  the  case ;  and 
n  ne  finds  that  it  is,  let  him  not  wonder  at  any  amount  of  disgust 
and  indignation  that  can  be  felt  against  institutions  which  lead 
BAtnrally  to  this  depraved  state  of  the  human  mind." 

No  derangement  of  the  present  relative  positions  of  husband  and 
wife  need  1^  feared  from  the  putting  of  the  wife  into  her  proffer 
•tation  of  equality  with  her  husband ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  wife 
bears  the  larger  portion  of  the  labour  in  the  conduct  of  the  house- 
hold, even  though  the  husband  earn  the  money  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  tne  family ;  the  wife  undertakiog  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  domestic  expenditure :  for  *'  if,  in  addition  to  the  phy- 
sical sufiPering  of  bearing  children,  and  the  whole  responsibilif^  of 
their  care  and  education  in  early  years,  the  wife  undertakes  the 
eareful  and  economical  application  of  the  husband's  earnings  to  the 

general  comfort  of  the  family,  she  takes  not  only  her  fair  share, 
ut  usually  the  lai^er  share,  of  the  bodily  and  mental  exertion 
required  by  their  joint  existence." 

^ot,  at  the  present  time,  the  woman  has  no  power  to  earn  money; 
and  the  possession  of  this  power  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  her.  Tne 
iaet  that  she  has  not  this  power  is  the  reason  of  the  poverty  and 
degradation  very  prevalent  amongst  women.  The  male  sex  need 
not  fear  that  she  would  wish  to  follow  occupations  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  when  married,  unless  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  herself  and  family,  which,  even  in  that  extreme,  she 
cannot  now  do;  for  ''if  marriage  were  an  equal  contract,  not 
.implying  the  obligation  ei  obedience,  if  the  connection  were  no 
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loBger  enforced  to  Uie  oppreB»ioa  of  thote  to  whom  it  b  poreij  m 
mitchief,  but  a  leparatiou,  on  just  termi  (I  do  not  now  apeak  of  m 
divorce),  could  bo  obtained  by  any  woman  who  was  morally  entitled 
to  it,  and  if  ihe  would  then  find  all  honourable  employineBta  as 
frealy  open  to  her  ai  to  men,  it  would  not  be  neeeasary  for  her 
protection  that,  during?  marriage,  she  should  make  this  particular 
use  of  her  faculties.  Like  a  man  when  he  chooses  a  profession, 
•o  when  a  woman  marries,  it  may  in  general  be  understood  that 
she  makes  choice  of  the  Tuanaffement  of  a  household  and  the  bringing 
up  of  a  family  as  the  first  call  upon  her  exertions  during  as  many 
years  of  her  life  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she 
renounces,  not  all  other  objects  and  occupations,  but  all  which  are 
not  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this." 

The  question  now  arises,  why  shoald  women  not  be  admitted  to 
functions  and  occupations  monopolized  now  by  men? 

The  only  reason  as  yet  given  for  their  exclusion  is  the  simple 
fact  that  tney  are  women.  It  is  not  said  that  they  are  stupider,  or 
worse  naturidly  than  males.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Mill  is,  that 
men  cannot  as  yet  tolerate  the  idea  of  their  wives  being  their 
equals.  He  says  that,  were  it  not  for  this,  he  thinks  that  **  almost 
every  one  in  the  existing  state  of  opinion  in  politics  and  political 
economy  would  admit  the  injustice  of  excluding  half  the  human 
race  from  the  greater  number  of  lucrative  occupations,  and  from 
almost  all  high  social  functions ;  ordaining  from  their  birth  either 
that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  become,  fit  for 
employments  which  are  legally  open  to  the  stupidest  and  basest  of 
the  other  sex ;  or  else  that,  however  fit  they  may  be,  Uiose  employ- 
ments fhall  be  interdicted  to  them,  in  order  to  be  preserved  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  males." 

Kow,  in  order  to  justify  the  present  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  performance  of  the  functions  and  the  filling  of  the  occupations 
alluoed  to,  it  must  be  shown  that  no  woman  can  ever  be  fit  for 
them,  and  that  the  most  eminent  and  clever  women  are  mentally 
inferior  to  the  most  inconspicuous  and  stupid  men  to  whom  they 
are  now  open.  But  if  the  filling  of  these  functions  be  decided  by 
competition,  or  any  other  mode  of  securing  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  it  need  not  be  feared  that  any  such  employment  will  be 
filled  by  a  female  inferior  to  her  competitor  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
and  if,  because  she  is  a  woman,  the  man  is  preferred,  although  her 
inferior,  then  the  public  suffer. 

As  to  the  presumed  inability  of  women  to  fill  these  occupations, 
it  may  be  said  that  historjr  shows  us  that  women  have  acted  in  many 
exalted  spheres  of  life  satisfactorily,  snd  that  which  they  hare  done, 
notwithstanding  a  defectiye  education,  they  could  decidedly  perform 
were  they  educated  suitably  for  it. 

"  When  we  consider  how  sedulously  they  are  all  trained  away  from, 
initead  of  being  trained  towards,  any  of  the  ooenpationB  or  objects  reserved 
for  men,  it  it  evident  that  I  am  taking  a  vsiy  humble  ground  for  thsai 
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when  I  rcti  their  cane  on  what  ihej  lure  aetuaUj  sohiered.  For,  in  this 
case,  negatiTe  efidenoe  ii  worth  little,  while  anj  poeitife  eridenoe  is  con* 
eUieire.  It  eennot  be  inferred  to  be  impoiaible  that  a  woman  should  be  a 
Homer,  or  an  Axistotle,  or  a  Michael  Aogelo,  or  a  Beethoren,  because  no 
woman  has  aotuallj  produced  works  comparable  to  theirs  in  any  of  those 
lines  of  excellence.  This  ne^ire  fact  at  most  leasee  the  question  uncer- 
tain and  open  to  psychological  discussion.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
woman  can  be  a  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  a  Deborah,  or  a  Joan  of  Arc,  since 
this  is  not  inference,  but  fact.  Now  it  is  a  curious  consideration  that  the 
only  things  which  the  existing  law  excludes  women  from  doing  are  the 
things  which  they  have  proved  that  they  are  able  to  do.  There  is  no 
hiw  to  prevent  a  woman  from  having  written  all  the  plajs  of  Shukspere,  or 
composed  all  the  operas  of  Mozart.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Qaeen 
Yiotoria,  had  they  not  inherited  the  throne,  could  not  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  snudlest  of  the  political  duties,  of  which  the  former  showed  herself 
equal  to  the  greatest." 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  women  are  only  fit  for  certain 
defioed  oocopationB,  and  that  they  would  be  quite  unfit  to  enter 
upon  any  serious  function,— for  instance,  the  direction  of  important 
anairs.  The  absurdity  of  this  idea  can  at  once  be  shown  by  history, 
which  proves  that  women  have  been  remarkable  both  for  the  vigour 
of  their  rule  when  they  have  been  required  to  assume  the  governing 
function,  and  for  their  intelligence.  Amongst  the  most  eminent 
rulers  of  mankind  will  be  found  queens  and  empresses,  female 
regents  and  viceroys  of  provinces. 

It  has  been  said  that  queens  have  displayed  greater  ability  than 
ordinary  kings  in  the  selection  of  ministers  and  administrators ; 
and  what  does  this  prove,  but  "  that  the  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  better  men  under  a  queen  than  under  an  average  king  ?  It 
must  be  that  queens  have  a  superior  capacity  for  choosing  them ; 
and  women  must  be  better  qualified  than  men  both  for  the  position 
of  sovereign  and  for  that  of  chief  minister;  for  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  a  prime  minister  is  not  to  govern  in  person,  out  to  find  the 
fittest  persons  to  conduct  every  department  of  public  affairs.  The 
more  rapid  insight  into  character,  which  is  one  of  the  admitted 
points  of  superiority  in  women  over  men,  must  certainly  make 
them,  with  anything  like  a  parity  of  qualifications  in  other  respects, 
more  apt  than  men  in  that  choice  of  instruments  which  is  nearly 
the  most  important  business  of  every  one  who  has  to  do  with 
governing  mankind." 

What  is  meant  by  women's  practical  nature,  and  what  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  their  superior  practicality  P 
Mr.  Mill  accepts  this  generalization  as  to  their  possession  of  the 
quality  named  as  true,  and  says  that  it  '^  is  conformable  to  all  the 
public  history  of  women  in  the  present  and  the  past.  It  is  no  less 
Dorne  out  by  common  and  daily  experience.  Let  us  consider  the 
special  nature  of  the  mental  capacities  most  characteristic  of  a 
woman  of  talent.  They  are  aU  of  a  kind  which  fits  them  for  prac- 
tice, and  makes  them  tend  towards  it.  What  is  meant  by  a  woman's 
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•spaeity  of  iatakive  ptreeptteo  P    It  meMU  a  rapid  and    corrMi 
iMiif[ht  iBtoprMMiifaot.    .    .    . 

**  What  ia  ealied  their  iatuitire  laj^aoitj  makea  them  peettfiaciy 
apt  IB  gathering  aueh  general  trutha  as  can  be  coUeeted  hrom  tJieir 
indiridaal  means  of  olMenration.  When,  conseqoentlj,  they  ciumoe 
to  be  as  well  pro? ided  as  men  with  the  results  of  other  people's 
experience,  by  reading  and  education  (I  use  the  word  chance  ad- 
fisiedly ;  for,  in  respect  to  the  knowledge  that  tends  to  fit  them  for 
the  greater  concerns  of  life,  the  only  edncated  women  are  the  aelf- 
educated),  they  are  better  fumiihed  than  men  in  general  with  tiie 
essential  requisites  of  skilful  and  suooessiul  practice.*' 

The  beneots  which  a  man  would  derire  from  the  irirmptninnniim 
of  a  well-educated  and  superior  woman  are  inealoulahle,  aikd  ^bk 
mwak  to  be  lamented  that  those  women  are  oomparatiFely  fev,  in 
consequence  of  the  mean  education  and  cramped  notions  to  wliaeh 
they  are  subjected ;  but  there  can  be  no  douot — and  the  writings 
dP  our  greatest  thinkers  bear  out  the  riew — that  "  hardly  anything 
can  be  of  greater  ralue  to  a  man  of  theory  and  speculation*  who 
employ  himself  not  in  collecting  materials  of  knowledge  by  ob- 
seryation,  but  in  working  them  up  by  processes  of  thought  into 
comprehensiye  truths  of  science  and  laws  of  conduct,  than  to  cany 
on  ms  speculations  in  the  companionship,  and  under  the  eritioiam, 
of  a  really  superior  woman.    There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  ibr 
keeping  his  thoughts  within  the  limits  of  reiJ  things,  and  the  metual 
facts  of  nature.    A  woman  seldom  runs  wild  after  an  abstraction. 
The  habitual  direction  of  her  mind  to  dealing^  with  things  as  indi- 
yiduals  rather  than  in  groups,  and  (what  is   dosely  connected 
with  it)  her  more  hvelj  interest  in  the  present  feelings  of  persona, 
which  makes  her  consider,  first  of  all,  in  anything  which  claima  to 
be  applied  to  practice,  in  what  manner  persons  will  be  affected  1^ 
it, — these  two  things  make  her  extremely  unlikely  to  put  forth  in 
an^  speculation  which  loses  sight  of  indiyiduals,  and  deals   with 
things  as  if  thej  existed  for  the  benefit  of  some  imaginary  entity, 
some  mere  creation  of  the  mind,  not  resolyable  into  the  feelings  of 
liying  beings.    Women's  thoughts  are  thus  as  uselid  in  giying 
reality  to  those  of  thinking  men,  as  meii's  thoughts  in  giving  width 
and  largeness  to  those  of  women.    In  depth,  as  distinguished  from 
breadth,  I  greatly  doubt,  if  eyen  now,  women,  compared  with  men, 
are  at  any  disadvantage." 

The  capacities  of  women  haye  been  largely  shown  in  literature. 
Some  of  our  most  eminent  writers,  notwit^tanding  their  numerous 
disadvantages — are,  and  haye  been,  women.  And  "  if  we  go  back 
to  the  earner  period,  when  yeir  few  women  made  the  attempt  (ia 
literature),  yet  some  of  these  few  made  it  with  (Ustinguished  suc- 
cess. The  Greeks  always  accounted  Sappho  among  their  great 
poets ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  Mjrtis,  said  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Pindar,  and  Corinna,  who  five  times  bore  away  from 
him  the  prize  of  poetry,  must  at  least  have  had  sufficient  merit  to 
admit  of  being  compared  with  that  great  name.    Aspasia  did  not 
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sj ,  l^nve  aaj  pbUosopluoal  writinip ;  but  it  10  an  ikdmitted  fact  that 
Boorates  resorted  to  her  for  luatructioo,  and  a?owed  himMlf  to 
^  iMtre  obtained  it." 

rjg.  It  may  be  asked  what  advantages  or  benefits  those  who  advocate 
^  j  ihia  side  of  the  question  expect  to  aocroe  from  the  disooniinaanoe 
^  ^  of  the  subjection  of  women. 

^  The  immense  advantages  which  woold  arise,  first  of  all  to 
..J,  married  women,  from  the  abolition  of  their  subjectioD,  are  ahnost 
l^  beyond  calculation,  but  must  be  perceived,  to  some  extent^  by  any 
IT,  person. 

**  The  sufferuigs,  immonJitiM,  erils  of  all  sorts,  produoed  in  imnuaerable 
^n  tmBtB  by  the  sul^sotkm  of  indiyidaal  women  to  indindaal  men*  are  fSur  too 
^  terrible  to  be  overlooked.  Untbinking  or  nneandid  partOM,  oountiiig 
^jr  those  cases  alone  which  are  extreme  or  which  attain  publioity,  may  lay 
\  ,  ttiAt  the  evils  are  exceptional ;  but  no  one  can  be  blind  to  their  austenoe, 
nor,  in  many  cases,  to  their  intensity.     •    .    . 

"  The  law  of  leryitade  in  marriage  is  a  monstrous  contradiction  to  all 

^'     the  principles  of  the  modem  world,  and  to  all  the  experience  throogh 

whicn  those  principles  have  been  slowly  and  painfully  worked  out.     It  is 

tlie  sole  case,  now  that  negro  slavery  has  been  abolished,  in  which  a  human 

^      being  in  the  plenitude  of  everv  facnltj  is  delirored  up  to  the  tender  mercies 

of  another  human  being,  in  tne  hope,  forsooth,  that  this  other  wiB  use  the 

power  9cMj  for  the  good  of  the  person  subjected  to  it.     Marriage  is  the 

oniy  actual  bondage  known  to  our  law.    There  remain  no  le^  slaves, 

^r      aseept  the  mistress  of  every  heose.'' 

::  It  may  also  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  advants^e  of  opening 

all  honourable  employments  to  women,  and  of  their  consequent 
■J      training  and  education  to  fit  them  for  such  employments  P    The 
-"      first  answer  which  Mr.  Mill  ^ves  to  this  objection  is  iocontro- 
:      vcrtible,  and  would  be  sufScient,  if  even  there  were  no  other 
advantage  attainable  than  that  which  he  points  out.    He  says, — 

«  Let  me  first  answer,  the  advantage  of  having  the  most  nniyersal  and 
pnvading  of  all  human  relations  regulated  by  justice  instead  of  injuitiee. 
The  vast  amoimt  of  this  gain  to  human  nature  it  is  hardly  possibly  by 
any  explanation  or  illustration,  to  place  in  a  stronger  light  than  it  is 
placed  by  the  bare  statement  to  any  one  who  attaches  a  moral  meaning  to 
words.  All  the  selfish  propensities,  the  self- worship,  the  unjust  self- 
preference,  which  exist  among  mankind,  have  their  source  and  root  in,  and 
derive  their  principal  nourishment  from,  the  present  constitution  of  the 
reiation  between  men  and  women." 

The  foundations  of  domestic  existence  are  at  present  laid  on  a 
relation,  which  is  contradictory  to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  and 
this  fac^  must  pervert  the  mind  of  the  man  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  cannot  conceive  what  a  beneficial  change  would  be  wrought 
by  its  removal.  This  relic  of  ike  law  of  force  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  substitute  by  principles  of  justice. 

Who  can  say  the  immense  amount  of  good  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  widening  o£  woman's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  raising 
of  the  level  of  her  education  to  that  of  man  P     But  besides  thiif 
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'*  the  mere  breaking  doim  of  the  barrier  woukl  of  itaelf  bare  an 
edacational  rirtue  of  tke  higbe^it  wortb.  The  mere  getting  rid  of 
tbe  idea  tbat  all  tbe  wider  subjeots  of  tboagbt  and  action*  ail  the 
thingi  which  are  of  general  and  not  solely  of  private  intereat,  are 
men's  busineat,  from  which  women  are  to  be  warned  off— poaitarelj 
interdicted  from  moat  of  it,  coldly  tolerated  in  the  little  whieh  is 
allowed  them» — the  mere  consciousnesa  a  woman  woald  then  hare 
of  being  a  human  being  like  any  other,  entitled  to  choose  her 
parsnita*  urged  or  inrited  by  the  same  indacements*  aa  any  one 
else  to  interest  herself  in  wbaterer  is  interesting  to  human  beings , 
entitled  to  exert  the  ahare  of  influence  on  all  human  concerns 
which  belongs  to  an  individual  opinion,  whether  she  attempted 
actual  participation  in  them  or  not, — this  alone  would  efieec  an 
immense  expanaion  of  the  faculties  of  women,  aa  well  as  enlarge- 
ment of  the  range  of  their  moral  sentiments." 

Her  present  position  of  dependence  vitiates  the  woman's  notion 
of  true  charity  to  the  poor.  8be  is  not  self-dependent,  she  never 
has  been, — she  has  never  been  taught  that  beftt  of  all  leasona, 
self-dependence.  She  haa  been  told  that  hw  lot  will  be  to 
receive  all  from  others.  The  fact  that  the  reception  of  gifls  from 
others  above  them  grates  upon  the  feelings  of  the  poor,  astounds 
her.    "  She  forgeta  that  she  is  not  free,  and  that  the  poor  are.'* 

But  what  is  Uie  almost  fatal  consequence  to  the  man,  of  being 
tied  for  life  to  a  being  of  inferior  intelligence  P  **  A  man  who  is 
married  to  a  woman  his  inferior  in  intelligence  finds  her  a  perpetual 
dead  weight,  or  worse  than  a  dead  weight,  a  drag  upon  cTery 
aspiration  of  his  to  be  better  than  public  opinion  requires  him  to 
be.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  who  is  in  these  bonds  to  attain 
exalted  virtue.  It  he  differs  in  his  opinion  from  the  maaa — ^if  he 
sees  truths  which  have  not  yet  dawned  upon  them,  or  if,  feeling 
in  his  heart  truths  which  they  nominally  recognise,  he  would  like 
to  act  up  to  these  truths  more  conscientiously  than  the  generality 
of  mankind,  to  all  such  thoughts  and  desires  marriage  is  the 
heaviest  of  drawbacks,  unless  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  wife 
as  much  above  the  common  level  as  he  himself  is.'* 

But  what  ought  a  man  to  acquire  with  his  wife  P  A  constant 
stimulus  to  exertion,  a  strengthening  of  his  principles  if  erer  they 
should  be  like  to  fail,  some  one  to  join  with  nim  in  or  suggest  to 
him,  noble  thoughts,  to  urge  him  to  action  even  after  a  tempcvaiy 
defeat,  to  insist  on  his  not  oeing  content  with  mere  pecuniary  gain. 
And  I  ask,  can  a  wife  of  this  description  be  frequently  obtained  ia 
the  present  state  of  female  subjection  P 

Is  the  subjection  of  the  wife  the  man's  ideal  of  marriage  ?  I 
pity  him  if  it  be.  Who  cares  for  a  wife  who  acquiesces  without 
question  in  everything  her  husband  does  and  says,  who  cannot 
maintain  her  opinions  in  politics,  or  on  any  other  subject,  nor 
either  convince  or  be  convinced  by  him  P 

In  the  case  of  subjection  in  marriage,  what  advantage  does  i 
man  gam  by  marriage  P  what  does  he  obtain  "expett  an  upper 
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80r?ant»  s  irane»  or  a  miitreM  P  Oa  the  oontrair,  when  eaeh  of 
two  persoM,  imtead  of  being  a  nothing,  is  a  tomeihing ;  when  they 
aie  attached  to  one  another,  and  are  not  too  mnoh  niuike  to  begin 
with,  the  constant  partaking  in  the  same  things,  assisted  br  their 
sympathy,  draws  oat  the  latent  eapaoities  of  each  for  being  in- 
terested in  the  things  which  were  at  first  interesting  only  to  the 
o^iar,  and  works  a  gradual  assimilation  of  the  tastes  and  characters 
to  one  another,  partly  by  the  insensible  modification  of  each,  bnt 
more  l^  a  real  enriching  of  the  two  natares,  etch  acquiring  the 
tastes  and  oapcu^ities  of  the  other  in  addition  to  its  own.  This 
often  happens  betwemi  two  friends  of  the  same  sex  who  are  mnch 
aasoeiated  in  their  dail^  life ;  and  it  would  be  a  common,  if  not 
the  comm<nie8t  case  m  marriage,  did  not  the  totally  different 
bringiug  up  of  the  two  sexes  make  it  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
form  a  really  well-assorted  union." 

If  a  man  of  superior  intellect  connect  himself  with  an  inferior 
for  his  only  completely  intimate  associate,  the  former's  mind  must 
suffer,  and  increasingly  so  the  closer  the  nature  of  the  association. 
And  hence  we  often  see  that  men  who  before  marriage  displayed 
intellectual  qualities,  after  that  eyent  become  triyial,  insipia,  and 
aLmoat  deroid  of  mental  exertion. 

**  What  marria^  may  be  ia  the  case  of  two  persons  of  ooltiyated  faoul* 
ties,  identical  in  opinions  and  purpose,  between  whom  there  exists  that 
best  kind  of  equality,  similarity  of  powers  and  capacities,  with  reciprocal 
superiority  in  them — so  that  each  can  enjoy  the  loxury  of  looking  up  to 
the  other,  and  can  hare  alternately  the  pleasure  of  leading  and  o(  being 
led  in  the  path  of  development — I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  To  those 
who  can  conceive  it  there  is  no  need ;  to  those  who  cannot,  it  would  appear 
the  dream  of  an  enthusiast.*' 

Eloquent  authors  have  descanted  on  the  benefits  which  freedom 
confers,  usually,  however,  leaving  women  out  of  their  calculations ; 
but  I  fully  believe  with  Mr.  Mill,  that— 

**  Whatever  has  been  said  or  written,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the 
present,  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  free  government— the  nerve  and 
spring  which  it  gives  to  all  the  faculties,  the  larger  and  higher  objects 
which  it  presents  to  the  intellect  and  feelings,  the  more  unsdfish  pabiio 
spirit,  and  calmer  and  broader  views  of  duty  that  it  engenders,  and  the 
generallv  loftier  platform  on  which  it  elevates  the  individual  as  a  moral, 
spiritual,  and  social  being— is  every  particle  as  true  of  women  as  of  men. 
Are  these  things  no  important  part  of  individual  happiness  ?" 

A  great  many  of  the  flagrant  evils  of  the  present  day  may  be 
traced  to  their  want  of  freedom,  and  hence  women  grasp  at  power 
at  all  hazards,  for  "  where  liberty  cannot  be  hoped  for,  and  power 
can,  power  becomes  the  grand  object  of  human  desire ;  those  to 
whom  others  will  not  leave  the  undisturbed  management  of  their  own 
affairs  will  compensate  themselves,  if  they  can,  by  meddling  for 
their  own  purposes  with  the  affairs  of  others.  H^nce  also  women's 
passion  for  personal  beauty,  and  dress,  and  display,  and  all  the  evils 
^870.  2^ 


HA  Mum  fflStiVBmotiov  ^m  womem  to  mm  ^iscovtihim^ 

wbioh  flov  trqm  it  in  the  way  of  maekieviras  kuniry  And 
iJIMlMUriiliiy,    XJuikM  •ipo««««iMith«)e«eoflib«lyaMi»  t^ 

X)of»  no^  history  ihaw  na  that  all  o^er  Bvrop*  the  aoat  ntni— t 
of  man  hwra  firaqvaAtly  aanghi  with  adraataga  th*  kelp  of  woHn 
in  attajaiag  th«r  electa  F  and  k  ia  a  fact  that  tkare  are  meat  ia- 
portant  B>attfin  of  pobtio  atbainiihratkm  whareio  tnok  w«mmi 
would  excel  moat  mcB,  aid  eoMpieuouly  the  detailed  imaaymwiiit 
of  moaetary  matters.  The  pmoiie  would  therefore  gain»  m  thii 
veapeot  amongst  othef%  1^  tlw  diaaoatiwiaiieeof  female  a^'eetwa. 

IB  ooBcliiaioa,  I  Tenture  to  make  another  auotatiea  firaoa  Mr. 
Hill's  work*-a  voric  whioh  should  he  read  by  aU-^-^oa  the  **  Sshjee- 
tioaefWoa 


**  What,  in  unenlightened  societitSy  eolour,  race,  religion,  ov  in  the  oaap 
of  a  conquered  country,  nationality,  are  to  tome  men,  sex  is  to  all  wonkvi — 
a  peremptory  exclusion  from  almost  all  honourable  oocupations  but  either 
•uob  at  eaenot  be  fhlfilied  by  othen,  or  such  aa  those  others  do  not  think 
worthy  of  their  aoeeptaaoe*    .    .    • 

**  Wboi  we  oonaider  the  notitive  mB  caused  to  the  disquallfled  half  of 
the  baaaan  raoe  by  theiv  aisqualilloatiea — irst  ia  the  loes  of  the  meet 
inspiriting  and  eloTating  ^d  of  perseaal  ea|oymeBt^  and  aezt  in  the  wea- 
riness, diMppointmcnt,  and  profound  diasatisfaotioa  with  life  which  are  so 
often  the  substitute  for  it— one  feels  that  among  all  the  leesena  whioh  mea 
require  for  carrying  on  the  struggle  against  the  inevitable  imperlectiaB  of 
their  lot  on  easth,  there  is  no  lesson  i!iu»h.  tbef  more  need  than  not  to  add 
to  the  erils  which  nature  ioflicts  by  their  jealous  and  prejudioed  ree^iet 
tioQs  on  one  another.  Their  vain  fears  onljr  subsUtute  other  and  wont 
evils  for  those  which  they  are  idly  ajporehensive  of;  while  ereiy  rcatraint 
on  the  freedom  of  conduct  of  any  oi  tbeir  human  fellow-creatures  (other> 
wise  than  by  making  them^  responsible  for  any  evil  actually  caused  by  it) 
dries  up  jire  imiUo  t^e  priiieipal  fountain  of  human  happiness,  and  leaves 
the  speoiee  less  rieh  to  an  iaai^kreoiable  degree  in  all  that  makea  lifii 
valuable  to  the  individual  human  beingj* 

H.  K. 

Iir  the  October  Bomber  of  this  MagaaiBo  H.  K.  haa  ▼erp  oonsidev- 
ately  yet  delicately  aided  the  negativista  much,  while  managing  at 
the  same  time  to  make  it  easy  for  himself.  A  little  inoonaisteocy 
or  want  of  tact  has,  however,  been  shown  by  him  ia  tiae  ooi»ee  he 
has  pursued.  It  is  well  kaown  that  J.  S.  Mill  hol^  the  highest 
reputation  in  this  country  for  logical  acumen  aad  argumentative 
akul.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  J.  S.  Mill  has  wiittea  upon, 
has,  in  fact,  almost  brought  forward,  the  subject  of  this  debate. 
He  has  begun  on  the  male  side  what  Msf y  Wollstoncrofb  (GodwUi) 
had  long  before  commenced  on  the  female  side — a  crusade  lor  the 
independence  of  women.  Had  H.  K,  been  content  to  apeak  first 
of  the  logical  reputation,  the  high  character,  and  the  nobility  of 
nature  for  which  J.  S.  Mill  is  known,  and  had  he  then  stated  that 


OVeBT  THB  80BJSCTIOli   OP  WOICSII  TO  91  DI8C«Jll>lll»D'f*  Ml 

all«r  Ml  oontickration  that  great  thinker  had  iastied  hit  woik  •■ 
'"The  Svbjeofcion  of  Women  "  to  adrocafto  its  disoontinttanee»  mMiy 
people  would  have  thought  that  a  very  heavy  and  aolid  argmiettl 
against  the  oontiniianee  of  thie  subjectioii  of  womes*  Bat  H.  BL 
laSm  quoted  ttee  arguments  asd  abridged  Uw  work,  and  ha*  tkns 
given  us  a  means  of  judging  of  the  weak  points  in  the  arguments 
eevployed  by  J.  S.  Mill. 

We  wish,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  there  had  been  mote  ef 
Mil)  and  less  of  H.  K. ;  aad  yet  we  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of  ent 
«fpia  modesty,  that  H.  £.  has  written  his  paper,  as  it  enables  ns  m 
aoi&e  measare  to  shield  oars^Tes  against  the  charge  oi  offSBAsive 
eel^steem  which  we  might  have  incmrred  had  we  Tentared  to  entev 
into  the  arena  against  J.  S.  Mill.  H.  £.  indeed  equipped  himself 
in  the  harness  and  with  the  weapons  of  tbe  argtunentatire  armoiy 
of  J.  S.  Mill ;  bat  we  are  privileged  to  contend  against  the 
armonr-bearer,  or  wearer  rather,  and  may  do  so  with  less  fear  as 
well  as  with  less  egotism  than  if  we  weve  engaging  wi^  tiie  great 


'.,  K,  eommenees  his  paper  by  a  denial  that  '*  the  gtand  olimax 
and  nltimatum  of  woman's  life  is  marriage.'*  Nature,  it  seemsy 
has  made  a  mistake.  H.  K,  knows  that  Nature  did  not  intend 
what  she  has  done.  She  formed  women  marriageable,  bat  she  did 
not  mean  them  to  marry.  Thej  were  intended  to  lire  a  nobler 
life  than  that  of  marrying  or  beug  given  in  marriagew  Tkej  were 
formed  to  be  earth's  angM,  amd  they  attain  that  eminence  in  the 
hijgbest  degree  when  they  resist  and  oppose  the  very  design  of 
Xhsity  in  their  orealaoa.  He  instituted  tex,  bat  women,  according 
to  H.  K.,  have  been  made  for  higher  ends  and  with  a  nobler  desin 
than  GKmI  gave  any  token  of  when  He  at  first  made  mankind  mue 
and  fomale — that  they  might  marry.  If  then  we  admit  H.  KJu 
denial,  we  must  go  a  goodf  deal  further  and  make  a  denial  of  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  and  the  beneficence  of  His  designs  in  the  oieaitioa 
of  one  half  of  the  human  race.  We  prefer  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
H.  K.,  to  having  any  doubt  about  the  wisdom  and  goodness  oi 
G-od  in  any  of  His  works,  beoaoee  *' we  onght  to  fear  God  rather 
thiui  man." 

Krth  does  not  fix  position,  H.  K.  following  suit  on  J.  S.  Mill 
arj^es  (p.  279).  It  certainly  does  not.  Bat  **  to  be  bom  a  girl 
instead  of  a  boy  "  fixes  duty,  and  by  the  da^  we  have  power  to 
perform,  our  position  in  life  is  fixed.  Both  J.  S.  Mill  and  H.  £. 
are  ^Ity  of  using  a  fallacy  here.  They  employ  birth  in  one 
premise  as  the  mere  accident  of  birth  as  regards  higher  and  lower 
position  in  the  social  scale,  and  they  refer  to  persons  passing 
from  grade  to  grade  in  the  same  sexual  plane ;  but  in  the  other 

5 remise  they  employ  birth  to  signify  the  mere  fact  of  being  bom. 
Vo  drfl^ent  terms  are  thus  used,  and  no  true  eondusion  can 
follow  fVom  a  syllogism  having  such  a  flaw. 

The  argument  from  experience  (p.  279)  is  not  valid.  All  ec* 
perienee  is  ia  oppoaitiofiL  to  the  proposed  release  of  women  item 


K6  OVftKT  THS  SUBJKCnON  OP  WOMJUI  TO  Bt  JMSCOjmXITBI)? 


tiie  subjoetion  on  certain  pointi  which  they  are  under  to  the 
•ex ;  and  here  the  analog  between  the  disqualification  prevalaat 
<m  account  of  relif^ous  opinions  does  not  hold  ;  tor  sex  is  not  aa 
opinion,  but  an  unobliterated  and  undeniable  fact. 

J.  8.  Mill  spNDke  in  May,  1867  (as  quoted  by  H.  K.,  p.  380),  mudi 
less  like  a  logician  than  he  should,  for  his  speech  implies  that  women 
who  have  no  rotes  are  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ctroam- 
stances : — (1)  perfectly  isolated,  and  so  harin^  none  to  look  after 
their  interests— which  few  women  are ;  (2)  quite  opposed  in  feeling 
sentiment,  and  opinion,  from  those  who  are  related  to  ihem — whidi 
few  women  are;  (8)  having  special  interests  from  the  other  seetioBS  of 
society,  so  that  what  what  is  determined  a«  best  for  others  is  not  so 
for  them — which  no  women  have  or  ought  to  have.  Hence  the  ia* 
capacity  to  TOte  is  no  gricTance  to  the  large  majority  of  women; 
while  the  capacity  to  vote  is  a  grievance  to  a  large  majority  of  mea. 
Women  are  truly  regarded  by  law  as  in  their  normal  conditioa 
subject  to  men,  and  protected  by  them,  and  the  law  looks  npoa 
their  natural  guardians  to  ful6l  their  natural  duties.  Were  the 
political  franchise  to  be  given  to  single  women,  would  not  the 
advocates  for  the  independence  of  women  shortly  cry^  out.  Is  not 
one  woman  as  good  as  another  P  And  if  a  man  repbed.  Yes,  and 
a  great  deal  better  too,  else  why  has  one  been  taken  and  the  other 
leftP— would  they  not  be  apt  to  set  furiously  upon  the  folly  of 

S'ving  the  political  franchise  to  the  worse  women,  and  depriving 
e  best  of  them  of  it  P  What  says  H.  K  to  this  P 
But  is  the  case  quite  so  bad  as  H.  £.  represents  it  to  be,  even 
concerning  those  who  require  to  pay  taxes  without  (personal)  repie- 
•entation  P  Being  unprotected,  do  they  not  require  a  laner 
measure  of  protection  from  the  State,  and  are  they  not  Jso 
exempted  from  many  public  duties,  which,  by  being  left  undone  by 
them,  fall  more  severelj^  upon  those  who  have  undertaken  tlie 
protection  of  female  relatives  r  Might  not  a  grievance- monger  make 
a  good  case  against  the  clients  of  H.  !K.,  that  they  sit  at  home  at 
ease  while  they  require  to  plough  the  seas ;  that  they  require  as 
regulars  or  volunteers  to  come  to  drill  or  battle  at  the  loud-heard 
rolling  of  the  drum ;  that  they  must  leave  their  businesses  to  sit 
upon  a  jury,  while  they  can  go  to  ball,  or  opera,  or  Dnuy ;  that 
they  in  common  council  sit,  and  in  church-rate  commissions,  while 
from  such  dismal  tasks  the  ladies  gain  remissions  P  So  Uiat  the 
loss  of  franchise  rights  to  them  may  be  endurable,  and  they  should 
keep  the  iJls  they  have,  nor  seek  others  less  curable.  But  women 
know  there  is  a  way,  wherever  there  is  a  will,  of  gaining  masterv 
without  H.  K.  or  J.  S.  Mill. 

A  long  passage  occurs  in  H.  X.'s  paper,  which  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  trade  on  the  ignorance  of  the  reader.  That  passage 
extends  over  two  pages,  283  and  284,  and  yet  recent  legislation  has 
made  it  quite  inapplicable  to  **  the  pruent  laws."  ♦     This,  I  think, 

*  In  proof  of  the  above  statement  we  make  the  following  extract  on 
'•Married  Women's  Property,"  from  the  EngliihwomoH't  iZ^etrw :-.« Ihe 


ISB  »V9JfOT|OV  Of  WOXBir  TO  BB  DlBOOMTtXWDf  8S7 

allows  badly  Ua  H.  E/8  cause.  Whenever  men  are  found  "makinjg 
a  etme,''  it  excites  a  doubt  as  to  their  baying  a  Rood  one,  and  this 
-we  opine  or  simnige  is  H.  K'a  condition.  Havinff  taken  upon 
himself  to  be  woman's  adyocate,  he  should  haye  ayoided  the  tactics 
of  the  adoocatus  diaholi. 

I  do  confess  that  H.  £.  has  justice  on  his  side  when  he  complains 
of  the  treatment  to  which  many  women  are  subjected  by  their 
kuabands.  This,  I  suspect,  arises  from  the  increasing  frequency 
with  which  mariage*  de»  convenances  are  entered  into  instead  of 
marriages  of  affection.  And  this  again  results  from  the  super- 
abonduice  of  women  under  our  present  exceptionable  circum- 
atances,  as  large  exporters  of  male  naoscularity.  To  this  also  we 
refer  a  large  portion  of  the  female  depravity  or  weakness  which 
abounds.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  if  it  in  the  law  that  all 
legitimate  children  should  be  regarded  as  the  father's,  every  iUegti- 
xaate  child  should  also  be  regarded  as  the  father's,  and  should  not 
be  left  as  a  burden  on  the  mother,  wherever  the  proof  of  paternity 
is  clear.  But  surely  women  would  not  so  frequently  be  victims  if 
they  did  not  in  many  cases  attempt  to  victimize ! 

1  have  now  gone  pretty  fully  over  H.  K.'s  arguments,  and  I  think 
I  have  rebutted  most,  so  as  to  show  that "  the  subjection  of  women 
should  be  continued." 

One  argument  we  must  now  give  against  H.  K,  as  the  crowning 
one  of  all— an  argument  entirely  irrefragable,  of  which  no  logic — 
J.  S.  Mill's  or  any  other— canpossibly  obtain  advantage ;  in  fact, 
a  final  and  clinching  proof.  STach  key  in  the  possession  of  H.  K. 
will  fail  to  unlock  the  wards  of  this  conclusive  argument.  It  is 
this:— 

During  all  ages  woman  has  possessed  and  exercised  the  edu- 
cating and  moukiing  of  the  race.  Under  her  charge  the  opening 
mind  has  been  unreservedly  placed,  like  a  clean  sheet  of  paper, 
to  write  upon  it  whatever  she  chose.  This  gave  her  Uie  vast  ad- 
vantage that  anything  she  was  specially  interested  in  inculcating 
ahe  could  teach,  insist  on,  and  enforce. 

"  *Ti8  edocation  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 
If,  then,  women  had  been  the  equals  or  the  superiors  of  men,  then 

moft  satisfactory  clauses  in  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  are  the 
first  and  second ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  principle  which  runs 
through  them  does  not  extend  into  other  clauses.  It  is  a  happiness  to 
think  that  the  poor  wives  and  mothers  who  are  forced  to  maintain  their 
families  by  working  in  cotton  factories  and  elsewhere  will  no  longer  be 
met  at  the  factory  gate  on  pay-days  by  their  husbands,  and  compeuiod  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  Drunken  husbands  and  fistbers  will 
still  be  able  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  wages  on  their  own  gratification, 
but  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  possess  themselves  of  any  portion  of 
their  wifes'  earnings.  Whatever  the  wife  and  mother  earns  ma^  now 
be  spent,  without  deduction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  This  is  a 
great  riotory."  ^mzeti  by  GoOglc 


tt«^  long  before  tbii  ILnie  b«Te  felt  and  leaned  that  it  was  te; 
attd  knowing  this,  they  muit  have  iacolcated  it  on  tbe  boja  at  • 
moAw*B  earl^  and  ineffaceable  leeeon,  and  on  the  girb  as  the 
Moret  of  their  being ;  but  we  find  it  qnite  otiierwise.  ThiB^ 
kaTO  not  taught  the  snpremacy  of  their  own  sex,  either  to  their 
dsnghters  or  to  their  sons ;  all  their  teaching  has  been  in  Ibe 
Ofmosite  direction.  They  haT«  instructed  their  danghtors  to  bo 
■QMerrient,  and  hare  encouraged  their  sons  to  be  masterful  and 
independent. 

How  oould  such  a  golden  opportunity  for  traininj;  die  boys  la 
docilHy,  and  the  recognition  of  ^  equality  of  their  sisten,  and 
Ibr  the  upbringing  of  ^irls  to  claim  and  obtain,  to  assert  and  to  show, 
to  display  snd  demand  equality  with  their  brothers  be  loatf  AH  tbs 

Smtle  Buasirenesfl  of  their  agency  has  not  surely  been  cast  off  by 
eir  fons,  when  they  hsTe  been  trained  to  respect,  esteem,  ralue, 
and  reciprocate  eauaiity  and  independence  in  the  femsle  portion  of 
tbe  race.  Surely  their  daughters,  after  being  taught  to  be  joaloosly 
indenendent  and  prudently  careful  of  equality,  nare  not  degeno- 
^tea  and  succumbed  so  easily.  £ither,  then,  nature  has  been  toe 
ttrong  in  them  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  ignore  their 
aeoessary  subordination ;  or  nature  has  been  too  strong  in  their 
tons  to  suffer  them  to  agree  to  the  claimed  equality.  And  in 
which  way  soerer  H.  K.  may  sccount  for  it,  it  will  prore  that  the 
subordination  of  women  ought  to  be  continued.  If  they  did  not 
teach  it  because  it  was  felt  to  be  untrue,  then  they  confess  that 
•vbieotion  should  continue,  and  they  are  the  best  judges  of  that 
If  tbey  could  not  teach  it  because  the  facts  of  nature  could  not  be 
ignored,  then  again  subjection  must  be  continued,  for  nature  is 
tbe  best  judge  of  that  side  of  the  question.    The  fact  is  that  this 

Suestion  of  **  the  subjection  of  women  "  is  not  one  of  the  praetiosl 
ifficalties  of  our  times.  It  is  a  matter  of  theoretical  Kadicalism. 
UniverBal  suffrage  has  been  so  bandied  about  that  Badicak  hare 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdumj'  that  if 
manhood  is  a  ground  for  giving  the  franchise,  then  womanhood  is 
an  equally  good  ground.  Sather  than  rewHe  from  their  false 
position,  they  have  gone  into  the  quagmire  of  an  indefensible 
theory  ;  and  while  their  opponents  have  twitted  them  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  they  have  claimed  the 
tauce  for  the  goose  that  it  may  be  conferred  on  the  gander — they 
have  been  forced,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  the  goose  side  of  tlie 
question.  This,  with  the  dreams  of  Comte  about  women-worship^ 
seema  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  many  of  the  political  thinkers 
of  our  day.  I  do  not  think  that  woman  will  be  tempted  by 
^oftthMi  positivism  or  sociatistie  radicalism  to  reUnquish  the  genuine 
sjd  true  conservatism  of  her  nature,  and  to  hunt  for  politioal 
wanehisee  abroad,  when  she  may  secure  happiness  at  hocie  in  a 
triMtworthy  surroundCngof  husband,  children,  and  friends,  to  whoa 
she  is  wilhngly  subject  tJhrough  the  high  law  of  love,  and  over 
whom  she  bears  masterful  sway  by  the  same  subduing  law.  C.  H. 
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WEBB  THE  CBUSADES  BENEFICIAL  TO   SOCIAL 

PBOGBESSP 

£msmArm  ▲Bttcui.^^u. 

Wb  b*Te  broQglifc  before  us  in  tliii  debate  one  of  the  moet  com- 
monplace of  tkote  subjects  on  which  members  of  diBcassion  elnbs 
eA^ige  in  the  hot  conteet  of  wordj  oonfliot.  Though  a  oommon- 
plaoe  topic  it  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
be  treated  in  euch  a  manner  m  these  pages  as  may  show  those  who 
do  battle  hereafter  on  this  topic  how  to  apply  tkooght  as  well  aa 
researeh  to  the  consideration  of  questions  which  hare  appeared 
upon  debaters'  programmes  with  aknost  wearisome  frequency  and 
it^tioB. 

Our  business  is,  not  to  rewrite,  but  to  reconsider  the  history  of 
the  Crusades.  This  debate  requires  three  matters  to  be  dearly 
before  the  mind:  (1)  what  the  Crusades  were;  (2)  what  benefi- 
oiality  signifies ;  (3)  what  social  progress  is,  oroaght  to  be. 

1.  The  Crusades  were  holy  wars,  originated  for  the  suppression 
of  Mohammedanism  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and 
originating  in  the  desire  to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  earth  by 
the  Christianixation  of  its  nations.  The  Cmsades  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  whole  they  form  a  long-continned  series  of 
struggles  in  ftbvour  of  the  pure  and  radiant  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
aad  against  the  distorted  and  dangerous  ^oran  of  Mohammed. 
Accidentally  and  incidentally  they  had  other  purposes  and  effected 
other  ends,  but  essentially  they  were  a  European  protest  against 
the  gross  superstitions  of  the  Saracens,  and  a  gathering  up  of  reli 
gious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  into  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  mass 
to  diminish  and  put  down  the  power  of  those  who  had  attempted 
to  tread  down  the  Holy  Land  under  a  tyranny  too  weighty  to  be 
borne*  The  fervid  eloquence  and  the  fervent  spirit  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  glowing  with  heavenly  desire  for  the  extension  of  Chrisldsai 
csvilisatioa,  impressed  on  men's  minds  the  contrast  between  the 
benignity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  that  of  the  Mohammedan  de* 
kuion,  and  his  pictures  of  ikie  griefa  borne  under  the  Saracen  yoke 
sugmented,  by  their  reality  mi,  vividness^  the  sense  of  the  evfl 
slwnys  resulting  from  false  doctrines.  He  enlisted  the  glory,  the 
chivalry,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  ambition  of  men  upon  the  side  of 
righteousness,  truth,  and  peace;  and  excited  by  holy  zeal  the^ 
flBsembled  in  their  tens  of  thousands  to  vindioate  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual Christians,  and  to  laboor  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
6f  the  Messiah.  Nor  were  these  holy  wars  a  mere  casual  excite- 
ment and  fiash  of  religious  courage.    For  two  centuries  they  toiled 
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an  abidinfl^  faith  that  they  were  gone  forth  to  the  help  of  the  Lord. 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  ai^nst  the  migfhtj,  and  that  they  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Captain  of  man's  aalyatiea. 

2.  By  "  beneficial "  we  understand  ad?antageoaa,  farooraUe  to, 
promotiTe  of,  being  helpfal  in.  This  word  is  of  oouise  oonneoted 
with  beneMi,  and  has,  in  its  signifioation  a  reference  to  the  eonfer- 
ring  of  a  benefit,  or  tending  to  snoh  a  condition  of  affairs  as  wonld 
be  likelj  to  result  in  the  aim  being  suooes^ully  earned  out  on 
which  men  were  intent 

3.  Social  progress  means  the  amelioration  or  improTement  of 
sooietj.  The  proper  function  of  cirilisation  is  the  softening  down 
of  our  animal  and  selfish  desires,  the  subjugation  of  our  gross  and 
earthly  passions  and  appetites  to  the  loftier  and  nobler  cbaracteris- 
ties  of  our  minds,  and  the  increasing  derelopment  and  exerctae  of 
all  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  activities  of  our  nature. 
It  is  the  ri|>ening  of  our  humanity;  the  raiting  of  man  to  the 
healthiest  height  of  manhood,  and  the  difiPusion  of  that  personal  ex- 
cellence through  all  ranks  of  society  which  shall  lead  to  the  general 
betterment  and  gradual  perfectness  of  the  greatest  posaible 
numbers. 

What  we  haTC  then  to  consider  is,  were  the  holy  wars  of  the 
eleyenth  and  twelfth  centuries  calculated  to  be  hdpful  in  raising 
the  cbaraotert  of  men  in  general,  and  in  giving  a  aest  for  higher 
aims  in  life,  a  taste  of  purer  joys  and  better  habits  of  living P 

1  do  not  think  we  can  hesitate,  after  reading  the  able  paper  fur- 
nished by  "  Samuel,"  to  acknowledge  that  the  question  as  here  put 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  coinparing  the  remarks 
of  M.  F.  A.  with  those  brought  before  us  by  "  &Nunud,"  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that  those  objections  which  M.  F.  A.  takes  to  the 
Crusades  are  to  things  which  may  be  reckoned  aocidents  of  these  wars, 
while  *'  Samuel "  calls  to  our  minds  real  and  permanent  gains ;  and 
that  the  replies  which  have  been  given  by  "  Samuel "  seem  to  be  very 
conclusive.  I  think  that  the  fi^t  objection  may  be  seen  to  have 
little  force  when  we  consider  that  human  progress  is  from  error  to 
less  error— as  witness  the  progress  of  every  science  and  art ;  hence, 
though  the  opinions  entertained  bj  the  Crusaders  on  Chiistiaa 
faith  were  relatively  false,  they  were  really  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  Mohammedan  delusions  to  which  they  were  opposed.  To  the 
objections  made  in  the  second  place,  regarding  the  idoUtroas  rever- 
ence for  the  Holy  Land  encouraged  by  the  Crusades,  we  may  re- 
mark that  men's  highest  enthusiasms  are  sustained  by  associations, 
and  that  if  these  associations  elevate  and  ennoble  men's  chsracters 
and  aciions  they  are  helps  to  social  progress,  and  for  their  own 
time  and  purpose  beneficiid.  The  third  objection,  as  to  their  build- 
ing up  the  ^apal  power,  has  the  sting  taken  out  of  it  by  remem- 
bering that  in  its  own  day  the  papal  power  was  adFantageoos  as 
the  central  power  of  Christian  civilization  before  social  progress 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  consider  individaalresponsibil^y  snpnior 
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io  eoipanite  religiiMi.  Agsin,  ooneoniiiig  M.  F.  A.'8  fourdi  objeo- 
tiom,  we  remind  the  reader  that  Iraiuui  progress  is  a  passage 
thrcMigli  errors  renounced.  It  was  doubtless  of  great  advantage  to 
social  progress  to  hare  ic  proved  bj  the  experience  and  endeavoars 
of  two  eentnries  that  faith  is  not  the  oreatore  of  force,  and  that  the 
weapons  of  camid  warfare  cannot  be  saooessfoUj  employed  to 
change  the  mind's  inner  conrictions.  I  do  not  see  the  point  of 
objection  fifth.  A  celibate  soldiery  has  many  arguments  to  be 
used  in  itfe  fayour,  and  the  debauchery  attendant  upon  war  can,  we 
should  think,  hardly  be  charged  against  the  general  purposes 

goreming  its  origin.    This,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  have  no 
old  on  the  question.    Objection  fi?e  holds  against  all  war,  even 
the  hcdiest,  and  would  oppose  all  maintenance  of  right  by  force  of 


I  venture  to  add  to  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Crusades 
were  beneficial  to  human  progress  the  two  following  items : — 

The  Crusades  induced  men  to  co-operate  together,  not  by  force 
or  through  interest,  but  for  an  '*  idea.' 

It  was  a  ^reat  Uiing  to  introduce  into  human  life  a  high  and 
noble  principle  of  action,  and  especially  of  co-operative  action. 
Hitherto  the  masses  had  been  rulea  by  force  and  moved  by  might ; 
or  they  were  stimulated  to  fierce  fury   or  energetic  action  by 
bribes  of  some  sort  or  other  appealing  to  their  special  selfishness. 
In  warfare  booty  was  freely  connived  at,  and  plunder,  pillage,  and 
rapine  were  not  unfrequently  encouraged;  even  worse  forms  of 
embruted  gratification  were  held  out  as  inducemente  to  action  of 
the  sort  required,  and  the  most  obnoxious  tyranny  was  exercised 
over  nations  under  military  rule.     The  Crusades  introduced  a 
bigher  principle  of  action.    They  gave  men  an  object  to  achieve 
which  had  an  ideal  charm  rather  than  real  rewards  to  excite  by. 
They  placed  before  the  mind  an  ambition  which  could  not  person- 
ally benefit  them.    It  was  a  high  imagination  to  fight  not  for  the 
gams  by  pillage  war  afforded,  but  for  the  lofty  delight  of  freeing 
the  land  of  the  most  glorious  Sovereign  and  Saviour  from  the  dese- 
cration of  a  Saracen  foot ;  it  was  a  noble  thought  to  act  upon  and 
to  take  part  in  the  realizing  of.    To  band  men  together  less  by  the 
hire  their  swords  would  brin^,  or  the  personal  advantages  to  be 
gained,  than  by  a  common  design  in  the  acconiplishmeDt  of  which 
MMiders  sought  other  honours  than  tempted  them  on  other  fields, 
and  soldiers  engaged  in  submission  to  other  aims  less  tangible  than 
those  which  brought  them  under  the  banners  of  sovereign  warfare, 
—to  rally  men  under  the  cry  of  Christ,  His  cross  and  His  crown, 
must  surely  have  exerted  a  nobler  infiuence  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  acted  under  its  inspiration,  than  those  more  sordid  and 
besotted  cries  which  resounded  on  early  European  battle-fields.    I 
cannot  help  thinkins  that  the  heightening  of  the  aims  of  men,  the 
elevating  the  standard  of  Uieir  activity,  was  a  great  matter  to 
accomplish.    But  then  let  us  add  to  this  that  the  idea  which  il 
was  sought  to  excite  was  that  of  the  Christianixing  of  the  whole 


eirtlL  Here  wm  a  tlurngfat  with  a  rtflex  potrtc^*  aad  dodbtlMi 
upon  many  mindt  it  must  liart  wroaght  to  af  to  effeet  great  )M^ 
aonal  obaoge  at  well  •■  woaderfal  energy  of  eovrage.  To  Vriag 
nen  to  act  on  a  I0A7  ideal,  and  to  ttriTe  for  tke  a^eroment  <k 
no^le  ende,  it  the  beat  way  of  elevating  them,  and  M$,  in  a  gtont 
measure,  the  Crotadet  tended  to  do. 

The  Cmaadet  purified  warfare  fhtm  tiie  telfiskneit  and  wotldli* 
nets  whioh  pvsTioutly  dittinguiriied  it. 

Kingt  ana  generalt,  fMrior  to  the  Crotadet,  oommonly  fought  fov 
the  attainment  of  some  increase  of  temtory,  eztontion  of  power,  or 
widening  of  reaown.  Soldiers,  in  general,  took  tenrioe  by  enforo^ 
ment  to  eanry  oat  the  designs  of  those  who  held  superiority  owmt 
tiiem.  I  do  not  think  moeh  enlargement  on  this  topic  neoeeeary. 
If  the  definition  giren  of  the  Crusades  is  correct,  then  it  is  emnfy 
teen  that  the  maintpring  and  moring  cause  of  the  war  wat  f^ 
from  the  tordid  aimt  and  selfish  regtrdt  whioh  hare  operated 
in  almott  all  wan-^at  least  all  wars  (St  oonquest  and  enforcement 
of  power.  The  high  ciyilization  implied  in  hringing  men  together 
to  fight  for  such  a  cause  is  to  my  mind  a  great  eridenoe  of  Ihe 
utility  of  the  Cmsadet. 

I  idull  only  add  that  the  Crusades  hare  oommended  themtelTea 
to  many  thinkers  as  the  means  of  causing  great  good,  and  I  would 
refer  the  reador  of  this  paper  to  Guicot's  *'  Ciiriliiation  in  Europe," 
Lecture  Eighth,  for  further  proof  of  the  affirmatiye  tide  of  thiit 
qnettion.  L.  iu 

KBOATITt  i.BTICLS.— II. 

Thb  poet  of  the  Crusades — Tasso— has  thrown  the  witoherf^  of 
his  genius  oyer  the  holy  wars  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  in  Christ's 
own  country,  and  giyen  them  the  eo/a<  which  cannot  fail  to  attach 
itself  to  any  series  of  events  on  which  one  of  the  poems  of  the 
world  has  been  written ;  and  men  are  so  goyemed  by  associations 
of  this  sort  that  it  is  difficult  to  dispel  the  (B^lamour  of  the  poet's 
imagination  from  the  actuality  around  which  it  has  been  cast  Of 
all  exorcisms,  that  of  the  imagination  is  the  most  tasking  and  taxing. 
"  The  '  Jerusalem  Delivered  — says  an  unexceptionable  authority, 
Leigh  Hunt — *'  is  stately,  well-ordered,  foil  of  action  and  charaoter, 
sometimes  sublime,  always  ele^^ant,  and  veary  interesting;"  and 
there  is  a  marvellous  music  in  the  tones  in  whioh  he  nngs  the  daring 
and  the  deeds  of  those — 

"Who  freed 
The  sepnkioe  of  Ohnst  from  thntt  piotee,"* 

which  affects  wen's  thoughts  and  infoote  thdr  imsrnstkmt  whoi- 
ever  they  begin  to  think  of  the  theme  upon  which  **  Tatto  writ  wiA 
pen  insured."  But  our  debaite  it  a  crusade  in  which  the  weapout 
employed  must  glow  in  the  steeKbright  radianoe  of  reaeon  «id 
tnKii,  not  in  the  glittering  hate  of  whtft  Boileau  has  called  '*  Tatto*! 
tintel."    Controversy  it  the  contest  of  reason,  not  of  Bontimeat; 
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and  ^ongh  oar  prejndioes  often  interfere  with  oor  impartiality,  it 
18  onr  dntj  to  endearonr  to  cast  off  from  onr  minds  the  besetting 
sins  ot  onr  inclinations,  and  to  look  at  the  topics  plaeed  before  ns 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  light  of  reason  ana  of  tmth,  rather  than 
pnder  the  hftsj  glow  of  x>oetrj  and  sentimental  prelndioe.  We 
intend  to  notice  one  or  two  of  those  arguments  wnieh  "  Samnel " 
adyances  in  favour  of  the  Cmsades,  and  to  show  that  the?  do  not 
quite  accurately  state  the  case  as  it  was,  nor  do  they  bear  the 
applicability  to  the  question  which  he  attributes  to  them. 

1.  He  asserts  that  **  the  Crusades  fostered  union,  harmoirf ,  and 
peace  among  the  turbulent  nations  of  Europe  "  (p.  291).    This  is  a 

Et>found  mistake.  They  engendered  great  jealousies,  fomented 
gh  quarrels,  and  led  to  serious  European  fightings.  The  Assizes 
of  Jerusalem  constitute  historical  eTideT>ce  of  the  self-seeking  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  regulating  their 
assumed  or  asserted  rights.  Again,  we  haye  the  rise  of  the  mditary 
orders,  each  with  different  aims  and  differing  interests  and  claims. 
The  quarrels  of  the  soyereigns  of  England  and  France  are  notorious. 
The  shame,  the  defeats,  the  repulses,  the  losses,  the  reyerses  the 
soyereigns  endured,  the  contests  between  them  and  the  Popedom, 
the  great  seyerities  of  taxation  and  conscription  to  which  nations 
were  exposed,  were  sources  of  disunion  and  strife,  hatred  and  tur* 
bnlenee  woes  and  wretchedness, — not  of  peace,  concord,  and  unity, 

2.  That  "the  Crusades  called  forth  noble  feelings"  (p.  291)  fn 
indiyidual  cases  we  should  be  loth  to  deny;  but  that  the  noble 
feelings  excited  by  the  Crusades  were  genendly  felt  we  yery  much 
doabt.  When  soyereigns  required  to  be  coerced  to  undertake 
crusades  under  penalty  of  excommunication ;  when  bribes  of  king- 
ships and  lordsnips  in  the  Holy  Land  required  to  be  offered  to 
ind(uoe  by  interest  those  who  could  not  be  influenced  by  fear ;  when 
kings  quarrelled,  and  generals  fought  duels ;  when  men  were  kid- 
napped for  seryioe,  or  cheated  into  warfare  unwillingly ;  when  petty 
squabbles  about  precedency  and  plunder  brought  disaster  upon 
great  multitudes  of  men,  and  when  the  fierce  hatred  of  religious 
warfare  was  evoked  to  set  men's  hearts  against  each  other,  I  do 
not  readily  see  that  there  was  much  place  for  noble  feelings  and 
praiseworthy  doings.  I  think  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Popes  used  the  Crusades  to  impoverish,  weaken,  and 
employ  those  who  were  likely  to  impede  or  disapprove  their  course ; 
and  that  the  soyereigns  cajoled  or  coerced  their  feudatories  to  go 
to  the  Crusades  to  find  a  means  of  thinning  the  population,  depleting 
and  depopulating  their  lands  of  their  most  fiery^  spirits. 

S.  That  '*  the  Crusades  led  the  Western  nations  to  visit  Eastern 
lands  "  it  would  beimposfdble  to  deny  ;  but  what ''  Samuel*'  wishes 
to  make  of  this  argument  (p.  t9t)  does  not  very  well  appear.  That 
it  extended  their  experience  there  is  little  doubt,  and  that  it  showed 
them  that  men  were  very  much  alike  wherever  they  were  found 
may  be  admitted ;  but  that  these  things  were  among  the  advantages 
of  the  Crusades  does  not  appear  very  clear.    This  does  not  seem 
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to  b«  a  great  benefit,  compared  with  what  aig U  ha^  beea  aoe</in« 
pli«hed  by  the  oultare  of  home  laadn,  the  biuldiB|(  of  citiet  of 
commercial  importaaoe,  the  eooouragement  of  meroawtile  traasae- 
tions,  and  of  the  pareuitt  of  peace,  attention  to  the  arte  of  ffoveim* 
ment,  and  the  method*  of  etateemanly  rale.  He  changea  the  sky* 
not  the  mind,  who  traveU,  unleea  he  carriea  a  pnrpoee  with  lum 
fixed  enough  to  lead  him  to  obeerro  and  learn,  and  a  determinatioii 
to  use  hie  opportonitiet  aright.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Cmeaden 
went  from  tbe  West  to  the  £aat  aa  to  a  school  whence  the  magni- 
ficent object-lessons  of  experience  were  spread  oat  before  them ;  we 
do  know  that  they  went  to  enforce  their  cnide  and  ineorreci 
notions  of  Christianity  at  the  point  of  the  sword  upon  the  people 
of  the  East. 

4.  *'  Samuel/'  in  his  fourth  argument  (p.  292),  asserts  that  "  tha 
Crusades  tended  to  decrease  the  influence  of  saoerdotaliflm  and 
superstition;"  while  M.  F.  A.,  in  his  third  argumeat,  arers  that 
**  tbe  tendency  of  the  CrusadcH  was  to  build  up  the  Papacy,  and 
increase  its  power"  (p.  131).  Here  is  a  direct  and  express  opposi- 
tion, and  who  shall  decide  which  is  right  f  Both  partiea,  too,  make 
quotations  in  their  farour  as  to  the  statement  they  make.  I 
idirewdly  suspect  that  in  this  matter  the  tendency  was  as  M.  F.  A. 
explains  it,  and  that  what  *'  Samuel "  asserts  was  but  the  accidental, 
and  far  from  intended  result.  I  ground  this  opinion,  first,  on  tiie 
fact  that  the  Crusades  were  an  idea  primarily  conoeired  by  Gre- 
gory YIL,  who  had  a  far-sighted  system  to  inaugurate,  and  who 
kuew  that  nothing  was  better  for  the  upbuildiug  of  a  policy  than  a 
distractiou  of  the  aiteution  of  the  people,  or  tJ^ose  interested  in  it; 
and  though  the  project  was  not  actually  realized  till  the  Popedom 
of  Urban  II.,  yet,  as  Urban  was  6regory*s  friend,  and  aware  of 
the  plan  and  its  purpose,  I  beliere  the  Crusades  were  planned  by 
Gregory  to  secure  tbe  stability  of  the  Papacy.  I  argue  this,  in  the 
second  })lace,  from  tbe  interest  the  Popes  took  in  getting  others  to 
eogage  in  the  Crusades,  especially  t^ose  who  were  growing  great 
near  themselves,  or  were  becoming  refractory ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  from  the  submission  yielded  by  many  sovereigns  and  noblea 
to  the  commands  of  the  Pope  to  undertake,  prosecute,  or  uke  p«rt 
in  the  Crusades.  So  much  good  blood  and  costly  treasure  would 
scarcely  hare  been  spent  in  the  later  Crusades  had  not  the  power 
of  the  Popedom  been  so  increased  by  the  impoTcrishment  in  men 
and  money  brought  on  by  the  earlier  Crusades  that  he  was  able  to 
enforce  attention  to  his  commands  with  power.  Two  millions  of 
Europeans  shed  their  blood  during  two  centuries  in  the  East,  and 
this  could  not  but  bring  under  papal  iofiuence  many  families  who 
had  lost  their  natural  protectors,  many  females  who  had  inherited 
wealth,  and  many  contenders  for  lordships  and  kingdoma  rendered 
doubtful  in  their  succession  by  the  demise  of  their  lords  in  the 
holy  wars.  In  the  uncertainties  and  amid  the  planlessness  of 
European  afiairs  during  the  Crusades,  the  Popes,  haiSng  a  plan  laid, 
eould  scarcely  fail  to  perfect  their  strength  in  the  weakneas  of 
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thoM  mho  BOrroanded  ^em.  That  this  self-seeking  created  a  re- 
ftction,  and  that  maoT  felt  their  |?orge  rise  at  the  papal  ^treed 
and  organization  for  taking,  is  rery  likely,  and  so  far  "  Samuel "  may 
be  Timt.  Still  this  was  not  a  tendency  of  the  Crusades,  but  a  re- 
sult flowing  from  tbem. 

That  **  me  Crusades  undermined  the  foundations  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions "  (p.  298)  I,  in  part,  assent  to.  The  institution  of  chiralrv, 
the  rise  or  towns,  the  extension  of  the  papal  claims  to  power,  i^ 
aided  in  their  turns  and  ways ;  but  perhaps  the  right  of  iMvestiture 
held  by  the  i>onti4ra8  giriog  him  the  casting  rote  in  disputes,  had 
a  greater  influence  than  tbe  Crusades. 

"  Samuel "  may  very  justly  demand  that  I  should  give  him  oppor- 
tunity for  dealing  with  me  as  I  hare  done  with  him.  I  shall  not 
deny  him  the  gratification  to  be  found  in  advancing  on  his  enemy's 
forces  full  tilt;  although,  properly  speaking,  I  have  only  to  negative 
or  attack  and  besiege  while  he  should  affirm  and  defend  himself 
Bgainst  all  corners.  My  first  argument  in  opposition  to  the  Crusades 
it  this  :-^ 

The  Crusades  diverted  men's  minds  Arom  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal faith  to  that  of  mere  external  profession.  This  is  a  most 
important  point.  Personal  faith  is  not  onlv  the  true  ground  of 
Ghristianit;^,  but  the  single  means  of  juBtincation.  Such  is  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  The  Crusades,  however,  were 
an  armed  enforcement  of  Christianity,  and  were  a  degradation  of 
Christianity  to  a  level  with  the  religion  of  Mahomet — a  propagation 
of  faith  by  the  sword.  This  was  twofoldly  wrong— wrong  to  those 
who  were  forced  to  make  a  profession — wrong  in  teaching  men  to 
enforce  a  profession.  On  such  grounds  the  Crusades  became  in 
reality  the  forerunners  of  the  Inquisition.  The  remainder  of  this 
argument  would  be  similar  to  that  of  M.  F.  A.  (p.  130). 

The  Crusades  a  fleeted  social  progress  evilly,  by  exciting  to  waste- 
ful habits  of  splendour  and  inducing  extravagance;  thus  the 
nobility  was  impoverished  and  the  church  was  enriched,  the  aristo- 
cracy was  crippled  and  the  Papacy  strengthened ;  and  many  here- 
ditary monarchies  became  electoral  appendages  of  the  church. 

The  Crusades  increased  and  encouraged  conventual  institutions 
professedly  for  the  protection  of  women  bereft  of  protectors  by 
these  wars,-— often,  in  reality,  for  the  enrichment  of  the  church,  to 
which  pious  ladies  gifted  their  inheritances  before  dedicating  them- 
selves to  God  in  Christ. 

The  Crusades  occasioned  and  encouraged  two  mendicant  orders 
— the  begging  friars  and  the  sturdy  beggars,  who  had  acted  as 
soldiery  in  the  Crusades. 

But,  besides,  the  Crusades  were  a  gigantic  failure.  They  could 
not  but  be  so,  their  ground  principle  was  so  erroneous.  Thus  two 
centuries  of  possible  progress  were  lost  to  the  world.  When  will 
tbe  world  learn  the  economy  of  truth,  reason,  holiness,  and  right 
principle  P  Then  beneficial  social  progress  will  be  possible— will 
be  realised.  °^^^^^^  L.  M. 
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No.  L-PLATO^S  PH^fiDa 
AnalysU  of  the*'  Pkado." 

IVTIBLUSITI     OOHTIBSATIOIU 

Whbit  Soerates  had  delirered  the  precediBg  affeetinff  applieation 
of  hit  argument,  a  long  silence  ensaea.  Socn^es  seemed  wrapped  in 
thought,  and  those  around  him  pondered  his  saying  in  their  nearto. 
After  a  while,  Cebes  and  Bimmias  begin  a  conrersatioB  aside,  whi^, 
attracting  the  attention  of  Socrates,  induced  him  to  ask.  What 
think  ye  of  what  I  have  saidF  Doea  it  appear  reasonable? 
Doubts  do  indeed  arise  when  a  thought  like  that  is  thoroughly 
examined.  If  you  are  thinking  of  it  i  am  ready  to  reeonsider  we 
matter ;  if  you  are  engaged  about  anything  else  I  have  no  heart 
now  to  attend  to  it ;  but  of  that  I  pray  you  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
if  it  concerns  you. 

To  tell  the  truth,  said  Simmias,  we  have  been  debating  between 
onrselyes,  but  we  refrained  from  expressing  openly  our  cUfficnlties, 
lest  we  should  annoy  you  in  your  present  cireumstanoes.  ^ess 
mj  heart,  Simmias,  how 'shall  I  convince  others  that  I  do  not 
think  my  present  state  a  calamitous  one,  when  I  fail  to  make  yoB 
feel  that  I  do  not  f  Do  I  seem  to  you  less  tolerant  of  evil  than  a 
swan,  who,  knowing  he  must  needs  die,  though  as  unused  to  sing- 
ing prcTiously  as  I  hare  been  to  make  rersee,  yet  sings  as  if  rejoio- 
ing  to  go  away  among  the  pure-robed  gods,  whose  serrant  he  has 
beenP  Death- fearing  man  oelies  eren  the  swan,  and  avers  that  he 
sings  in  lamentation  of  the  meaning  of  the  last  woe.  It  is  not  so. 
Biras  do  not  eing  when  in  pain — not  eren  the  nightin|^e,  the* 
swallow,  or  the  hoonoe  [the  mythic  representatlTes  in  Attic  Greece 
for  actual  grier[.  They,  belonging  to  Apollo,  sing  with  prophetio 
joy  for  the  coming  of  a  better  day.  I,  too,  am  a  fellow-serrant  of 
Apollo,  like  the  swan,  sacred  to  and  inspired  by  him ;  shall  I  not, 
also  like  them,  jubilantly  depart  from  life  P  So  long,  then,  as  the 
Eleren  of  Athens  allow,  you  are  welcome  to  question  as  you  choose, 
and  ask  me  what  you  will. 

Thanks,  said  Simmias,  I  shall  tell  my  doubts,  and  he  shall  indi- 
cate his  dissent.  It  is  impossible  to  know  such  matters  eleaiiy, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  into  them  thoroughly,  exhausting 
every  effort  possible  to  common  men ;  for  here  firm  faith  is  of  aU 
things  most  needfol  to  be  had.  (We  give  the  next  sentenoe  in  full : 
it  is  elaborate,  beautiful,  and  correct  in  spirit  and  feeling.) 

"But  failing  the  attainment  of  a  firm  standing-ground  (or  sure 
foothold)  for  faith,  and  supposing  that  man  can  neither  discovCT 
truth  hy  the  use  of  his  own  intellectual  powers,  nor  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  it  through  the  aid  of  another,  then  it  behoves  him,  having 
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•Immca,  m  ftff  as  in  him  lies,  the  best  and  most  trastwortlij  of 
komaa  philosophies,  to  embark  thereon,  like  a  sailor  (in  default  of 
•thev  coQTeyance)  going  to  sea  on  a  rait,  and  so  to  sail  along  the 
vejage  of  life ;  tnat  is  to  say,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  go  on  one's 
vaj  more  confidently,  and  with  less  danger,  on  some  securer  ressel ; 
iMt  is,  some  di?ine  word."* 

As  I  think,  continues  Simmias,  that  what  jou  hare  advanced 
doe»  net  sufficiently  substantiate  your  opinion,  I  shall  not  refrain 
from  stating  my  objection,  in  honesty  now,  and  to  avoid  reflections 
hevsaftev.  Peraaps  you  are  right,  my  friend,  said  Socrates ;  but 
wherein  do  my  arguments  failr  In  this,  dien,  Simmias  rejoined  ; 
a  umilar  argument  might  be  used  regarding  a  lyre.  The  lyre  and 
its  strings  are  risible,  eomposite  material,  and  perishable,  yet  deli- 
oioos  harmonies  lie  h^nt  in  the  instrument;,  they  are  not  the 
instrument,  but  oily  the  soul  of  it,  as  it  were.  If  we  destroy  the 
Hre  and  break  its  dK>rdB,  could  we  say  truly  the  harmony  subsists 
Kill,  and  is  unimpaired,  nay,  improyed,  bein^  freed  from  its  earthly 
instnimentP  You  will  grant  that  the  soul  is  the  fusion  and  har- 
mony of  bodily  elements ;  if,  then,  the  harmony  of  the  frame  be 
destroyed,  that  most  divine  harmony,  the  soul,  must  needs  perish 
also ;  and  what  could  we  reply  to  those  who  might  say  [as  Parme- 
nides,  Zeno,  Dicearchus,  and  others  have  done]  that  in  death  the 
soul  jperishes  first,  and  leayes  its  broken  instrument,  the  body,  to 
bunung,  burial,  and  decay  ? 

*  This  passage  of  the  Phsdo  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  note 
on  its  purport  and  significance.  The  figure  employed  in  it  comparing  life 
io  a  voyage  over  an  unsounded  sea  in  a  frail  raft,  which  must  be  guided  by 
Ibe  single  mariner  upon  it,  either  by  human  knowledge  or  divine  wisdom, 
]•  very  striking  and  apposite,  so  much  so  that  Plato  uses  it  frequently,  e.^.,  in 
**l^ilebiis''  and  in  '^xke  Laws."  Plutareh  and  Cicero  also  borrow  the  image. 
It  is  possible  that  Plato*b  immediate  conscious  reference  is  to  the  Homeric 
epie  ilegory— the  ••Odyssey  **— where  Ulysses  escapes  from  Calypso's  isle 
en  a  rudely  constructed  raft,  which  is  subsequently  shattered  and  shivered, 
yet  is  enabled  to  zeaoh  the  shme  in  safety,  by  the  divine  aid  of  Leuootbeai 
but  it  i»net  iBi{»rQbable  that  in  the  groping  fervour  of  a  philos(^ic  seer 
he  gives  expression  to  a  hope  formed  within  his  spirit,  that  in  the  fulness 
of  time  the  divine  wisdom  required  for  the  true  guidance  of  the  voyager  over 
life's  troubled  main  would  be  given ;  that,  feeling  in  himself  the  ne^  of  **  a 
more  sure  word  of  prophecy  "  than  be  could  attain  unto,  with  the  prevision 
of  a  grtat  spirit,  he  felt  a  presentiment  within  him  that  the  light  of  life 
would  be  revealed  from  on  high.  The  Socratio  Daiman  was  a  glimmer  of 
this  hope,  and  this  aspiration  of  Simmias  is  evidently  made  with  an  allu« 
sion  te  the  life-guidance  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  Socrates,  not  only 
in  compliment  to  him,  but  as  a  ground  of  probability  for  the  inference. 
Did  net  Jcjius  Christ,  the  Logoa^  refine,  exalt,  and  rcab'ze  this  anticipated 
god-like  Logos  of  Plato  ?  and  does  not  the  voice  of  Simmias,  the  Theban, 
sound  here  like  **  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  "  of  human  specu* 
latioa  for  help  to  "  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  "  ?  Or  was  this  gli  apse 
of  froth  less  e?en  than  ••  the  shadow  ot  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land"  P 
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Simmiaa  ipMkt  reasonably,  said  Socratet,  looking  on  the  intev- 
loontors  steadily;  meihinkn  he  does  not  handle  the  argament 
badly.  Why  do  not  some  of  yon,  more  ready  of  spee|^  than  I, 
reply  to  him  P  but  we  had  better  first  hear  Cebes,  to  gain  time  for 
consideration,  and  then  we  cnn  either  giro  in  if  they  are  right,  or 
maintain  onr  own  argament  if  it  seems  right.  What  is  yoor  diffi- 
cnlty,  Cebes  P 

I  grant  that  yon  appear  to  have  demonstrated  elegantly  and  elo- 
cjuently  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul ;  hut  to  its  after  existence  I 
aeraur  as  unproved  and  improbable ;  although  I  differ  from  Sini- 
mias  in  believing  that  the  soul  is  stronger  than  the  body,  to  me  it 
seems  the  noblest  of  all  things.  It  may  be  said  to  me.  Why  then 
doubt  P  if  when  a  man  dies  his  weaker  psrt,  the  body,  endures,  why 
should  not  bis  nobler  moiety  continue  r  Can  I  reply  P  I  may,  at 
least,  illustrate.  Yon  spoke  of  the  web  which  the  soul  weares 
round  itself,  and  this  suggests  that  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  mi^ht 
speak  of  a  wearer  who  had  died  as  still  enjoying  some  sort  of  life, 
and  point  in  proof  of  that  to  some  garment,  the  product  of  his  labours 
at  the  loom,  end  ask,  How  can  the  more  perishable  garment  outlast 
the  less  perishsble  weaver  P  But  mark  this !  Not  one,  but  many  gar- 
ments does  the  weaver  produce  during  his  life,  and  yet  decay  comes 
on  him  while  at  his  loom  on  the  last  one.  As  the  man  may  be 
reckoned  more  noble  than  any  single  one  of  his  works,  though  he 
leave  behind  him  some  work  unfinished,  so  the  soul  may  retam  all 
her  original  glory  over  the  body,  which  it  may  weave  aroimd  itself 
many  times  successively,  and  yet  she  maj  come,  in  the  long  run,  to 
the  last  one.  And  though  she  may  survive  many  bodies  or  forms, 
and  terms  of  life,  who  may  be  certain  that  the  frail  garment  of  his 
present  life  may  not  be  the  last  the  soul  shall  be  permitted  to  weave 
and  wear  P  Pre-existence,  therefore,  does  not  prove  the  continual, 
though  it  may  make  probable  a  continuous  existence  of  the  soul ; 
hence  death  may  be  feared  when  it  occurs,  for  it  may  be  the  soul 
is  wearing  out  its  last  form,  and  passing  its  last  term  of  being- 
dark  extinction  alone  being  thereupon  fated  to  it.  The  soul  in  its 
longest  round  of  chanffes  mav— nay ,  must  exhaust  itself,  unless  it  is 
necessarily  imperishable  and.  immortal ;  but  what  goarantoe  have 
we  that  it  is  soP 


At  this  point  Ph€edo,  the  narrator,  informs  £ch cerates,  the 
hearer,  that  the  whole  company  were  sadly  discomfited  (for  so 
they  had  confessed  to  each  otner  afterwards) ;  because  that,  having 
taken  the  previous  arj^uments  home  to  their  souls  as  true,  they  were 
now  comnelled  to  distrust,  not  only  the  arguments  which  had  so 
uplifted  tnem,  but  themselves,  that  they  were  unable  to  reason 
fitly,  or  that  no  sure  reasoning  was  possible  on  such  points. 
JSchecraies  acknowledges  that  they  had  good  reason ;  for  he,  though 
but  receiving  the  argument  by  report,  had  been  mightily  taken 
with  the  reasoning  employed,  but  is  now  brought  to  a  standstilL 
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Waa  Soorafces,  equally  with  them,  disconcerted  and  nonploMed? 
He  begs  to  be  told  all  candidly,  accurately.  Phmdo  tayi  he  was 
rapt  in  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  Socrates,  not  because  he  had 
something  to  say  in  reply,  for  that  could  hare  caused  no  wonder ; 


but.  because  he  listened  so  sweetly,  affabh^,  appreciatingly ;  per- 
ceire d  po  sympathetically  what  a  dismal  effect  lud  been  produced 
upou  the  bearers,  and  rsllied  them  so  rapidly  after  they  nad  been 
so  thoroughly  vanquished.  How  was  that  P  Ech§crate»  asks ;  and 
Phado  snswers.  It  happened  that  I  was  at  the  time  sitting  near 
the  bed  on  a  low  stool,  and  Socrates,  stroking  my  head,  began  to 
^y  with  the  long  locks  which  lay  curled  on  my  shoulders,  as  he 
often  used  to  do  :  to-morrow,  perhaps,  O  Phssdo,  he  said,  you  will 
have  these  beautiful  locks  shorn  off  (as  a  sign  of  grief  for  a  oeparted 
friend).  It  seems  likely,  said  I.  Not  if  jou  are  persuaded  by  me, 
quoth  he ;  and  I  ssked  why  so.  To-day  it  is  that  I  and  you  should 
both  undo  our  locks  with  the  scissors,  if  our  argument  must  die^ 
and  we  cannot  revive  it ;  and  were  I  you,  and  this  should  happen, 
I  would  take  an  oath,  like  an  Argive,  never  to  suffer  one  hair  to 
srow  till  I  had  fought  again  and  been  victor  over  the  arguments  of 
Simmias  and  Cebes.  But  even  Hercules  (as  in  his  contest  with  the 
hydra)  was  no  match  for  two,  said  I,  quoting  a  proverb  in  self- 
excuse  and  apology  for  him.  "  Call  me  as  your  assisting  lolaus, 
then,  while  yet  the  day  lasts."  '*  I  do  call  upon  you,  not  as 
Hercules  on  lolaus,  but  as  lolaus  on  Hercules."  It  makes  little 
matter  which,  said  he,  but  first  of  all  let  us  be  sure  we  expose  our- 
selves to  no  mischance.    **  WhatP  "  I  asked. 

By  this  fine  piece  of  interlusive  byplay  the  intensity  of  the 
Epitasis  of  the  philosophic  drama  is  mcreased  and  continued,  a 
p«use  and  breathing- time  is  secured  for  the  full  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  question  thus  brought,  with  a  felicitously  arranged 
attention  to  plot-interest,  to  such  an  equipose  of  argument,  uat 
we  are  ea^er  to  proceed,  that  we  may  see  who  shall  l^  vanquished 
in  the  strife  of  thought,  and  what  theory  of  the  future  is  hkely  to 
issue  from  the  contest  of  the  controversialists. 

▲BouKsin*  ly. 

"  With  a  finely  toned  prelude,  like  a  high  strain  of  orchestral 
music,  calling  up  the  very  essence  of  the  mental  state  of  the  by- 
standers, Socrates  begins  by  warning  them  to  beware  of  the  error 
of  distrusting  reason  and  succumbing  to  doubt;  for  no  greater 
evil  can  befall  man  than  despair  of  the  truth.  Men  become  con- 
temners of  reason  as  they  become  despisers  of  their  fellows — by 
putting  confidence  in  the  unworthy.  They  then  blame  men  when 
they  should  blame  themselves,  and  become  misanthropes  unjusti- 
fiably. They  should  have  acted  wisely,  and  taken  precautious 
against  being  taken  in  by  rogues.  So  if  men  assent  to  arguments 
vniich  are  fallacious,  and  afterwards  discover  their  error,  they  mis- 
trust arguments  when  they  should  distrust  themselves.  This  is 
the  case  especially  with  those  who  cultivate  controversial  invest!- 
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Stion.  Snob  persons  are  apt  to  imagine  tbey  grow  Tery  wise,  so 
lit  (like  Uie  Sophists)  tbe^  think  that  nothing  is  trastworthjf  in 
xeasoning  at  all,  but  that,  like  the  tides  of  the  Enripns,  truth  is  in 
m  state  of  flux  and  reflux,  to  one  thing  oonstaut  never.  Let  us 
rather  lean  to  reason  soundly  by  attent^g  to  the  laws  of  thought. 
You  should  do  RO,  and  the  others  too«  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of 
TOur  \rh ;  but  I,  who  am  about  to  die,  behftring  like  a  mere  Sophist, 
bandying  argumentfi,  should  depart  in  a  manner  uuwortby  of  a 
philosopher. 

Sophistn  esre  only- to  make  the  arguments  tbey  use  seem  to  be 

Se.  I  desire  less  to  persuade  others  than  to  convince  myself; 
if  it  is  true  that  the  soul  is  imperishable,  it  is  well  I  should 
know  and  believe  it ;  and  e^en  if  I  should  be  wrong  in  that,  I  shall 
be  better  engaged  in  reflection  than  in  lamentation ;  and  for  me, 
all  ignorance  on  that  score  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Wherefore  let 
«s  witii  vigour  Kud  courage  seek  the  truth :  if  I  speak  truly,  assent 
honestly ;  if  false,  dissent  unhesitatingly,  lest  in  my  zeal  I  deceivQ 
myself  and  you,  and  like  a  bee  depart,  leaving  my  sting  behind. 
To  proceed,  let  us  resume  the  threads  of  our  discourse.  Simmiaa 
fears  lest  the  soul  should  perish  as  the  harmony  latent  in  a  lyre  does 
when  it  is  broken  ;  but  Oebes  thinks  dei^th  always  imminent,  and 
•ometimes  certain.  Next  let  us  note  the  points  on  which  we  are 
agreed.  "  What  think  ye  of  the  argument  from  reminiscenoeP  " 
'* Assent  ye  to  itP"  "Yes,  boi^/'  Well,  harmony  is  a  thing 
compounded ,  and  you  say  that  t^e  soul  is  a  harmony  of  compacted 
parts ;  but  harmony  is  not  composed  prior  to  the  things  from  whidlk 
K  issues ;  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  soul  existed  before  it  took 
human  form,  while  yet  it  was  composed  of  things  which  did  not 
exist.  Harmony  dees  not  resemble  the  soul.  The  lyre,  the  ebcH!^ 
and  the  sounds  al)  exist  unharmonized ;  afterwards  harmony  is  pro- 
duced, and  it  perishes.  How  will  your  argument  now  stand  P  Not 
at  all,  said  Simmias.  "  Yet  if  any  argument  should  be  harmonious, 
it  should  be  one  based  on  harmony  P  "  "  True ! "  *'  But  this  of  yours 
is  not  harmonious !  "  "  Well,  which  do  you  assent  to — that  know- 
ledge is  reminiscence,  or  that  th^  soul  is  a  harmony  P  "  The  former; 
for  the  latter  came  to  me  as  specious  and  probable,  but  without  de- 
monstration. I  know  that  probabilities  are  idle  and  misleading, 
unless  one  is  on  his  guard.  The  doctrine  of  reminiscence  has  bem 
satisfaetorily  proved,  and  it  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the  soid 
beinff  a  harmony  ;  hence  I  am  wrong.  Bat  reflect  farther,  Simmias, 
that  harmony  is  an  agreement  of  parts — an  agreement  more  orles8> 
and  therefore  involving  the  idea  of  less  or  more.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  of  the  soul— it  is  absolutely.  Besides,  philosophers  hold 
that  virtue  and  wisdom  are  the  harmonies  of  the  soul,  aiid  vice  and 
folly  its  discords.  Hence  there  must  be  a  harmony  of  a  harmony 
and  a  discord  of  a  harmony ;  but,  however  this  be,  if  one  soul  is  nci 
more  and  another  less — and  observe  this  too,  if  tiie  soul  were  a 
harmony,  there  could  be  no  vicious  people  at  all !  This  ia  abefurd ; 
therefore,  though  there  may  be  harmony  in  the  soul,  ikai  is  not  its 


eatenoe.  Still  farther,  the  parts  of  the  soul  are  Bometimes  opposed 
to  each  other — a  man  may  be  hungry  or  thirs^,  and  yet  fast  and 
refrain  from  drinking.  One  part  of  the  sool  thwarts  and  checks, 
restrains  and  controls  the  other,  and  reason  is  the  ruling  power ; 
hence  Homer,  in  the  OdyaSfsr  (J9L>  i7)«.aB*ak8  of  Ulysses — 

"  WUh  these  words,  while  he  smote  his  breast,  he  ohidhis  beating  heart. 
Bear  np,  biaTe  tpini^  ib  yaBn»l](7goae  tMoa^s^Dortie  « Im  woiiw^mart." 

This  he  said  nnder  the  impression  iftat  the  sottl  beacrfl  rule  orer 
and  controls  the  passions,  as  being  something,  fhr  more  divine  than 
a  mere  harmony.   As  a  faculty  of  diyine  right  the  soul  is  sovereign. 

"  By  JoTc,  O  Socrates,  I  beliere  yon  are  right," 

"  IncD,  my  ftiend,  the  soul  is  not  a  harmony.  Homer  being  wit- 
ness, and  onr  own  souls  bearing  testimony;." 

*•  Such  is  the  case,"  he  admitted.  "  Wefl,  so  be  it,"  said  Socrates, 
and  then  (playftilly  alluding  to  tiie  goddess  Marmonia,  worshipped 
in  the  native  city  of  Simmiaa)  he  remarked,  having  so  far  pro- 
pitiated Harmonia,  wemnst  now  see,  Cebes,  how  we  may  deal  with 
Tonr  ar^ment,  the  Cadmns  (huMiand  or  nobler  partper)  of  his 
Harmonia.  Yon  are  likely  to  deal  aa  trinmphantly  with  it ;  yon 
seem  to  me  to  make  out  the  case  against  harmony  wonderfiilly 
deverly.  While  he  was  talking  I  thought  nothing  could  be  said 
against  his  argument^  and  I  wondiBred  he  did  not  withstand  atfbrst ; 
but  now  I  am  afraid  that  Cadmng  ahidl  be  as  anccessfully  set  aside 
aa  Harmonia  was — sor  irresistible  appeaca  your  argumentative 
mi^t. 

Hold  there !  use  no  boasting  words,  lest  some  disen^sntment 
fklling  on  ns  pnt  our  reasoning  to  the  ront.  liet  ns,  Hke  Homer's 
heroes,  grapple  with  the  argument  hand  to  hand;  and  try  if  we  can 
do  anything  to  the  purpose  in  this  case  also.  This,  then,  is  the 
question  :--Is  the  soul  imperishable  and  immortal  P  Lest  perhaps  a 
poor  fbol  of  a  philosopher,  about  to  die  hopefully,  may  have  hoped 
in  vain  after  m  his  leading  of  a  life  difibrent  twm  that  of  seU"- 
seeking.  Ton  admit  that  the  soul  is  perdurable,  not  that  it  is 
ever-during ;  yet  you  feel  that  entrance  into  any  body  may  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end«  as  at  the  dose  of  any  one  of  its  passages 
from  pre-existence  to  re-existence  it  may  come  to  non-existence  at 
death.  Hence,  howsoever  frequent  may  be  the  possible  transmi- 
grations of  the  spirit,  as  death  maj  come  one  knows  not  when,  and 
non-existence  one  knows  not  at  which  change,  man  must  be  wretched 
if  there  is  not  good  ground  for  a  beHef  that  man  is  undying, 
even  though  he  die  to  present  being.  Such,  Cebes,  seems  to  be 
your  difficulty.  I  am  anxious  that  I  should  neither  add  to  nor 
diminish  from  the  precise  matter  fbr  consideration. 

"  That,"  said  CeW  "  i«  exactly  what  I  lOMxiy  neither  more^nor 

kBS." 

Sooratea  heieiipon  panied  for  a  sh^rt  spaee^  soMaingly  in  deep 
meditation. 
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ALISON'S  THBOEY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL.* 

Thi  oEiaia  of  oar  ideu  of  the  beautiful  id  a  subject  which  hu 
engaged  toe  attention  of  philosophers  from  a  very  earlj  period. 
In  the  palmr  dmys  of  Grrecian  philosophy  and  art  it  afforded  sub- 
ject-matter for  subtle  speculation  to  rlato  and  Aristotle ;  and  no 
modem  ^item  of  philosophy  is  considered  complete  unless  it  at 
least  profettet  to  deal  with  it.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  sabjeot  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  present  day, 
and  many  different  theories  have  been  propounded,  each  of  which 
has  been  supposed  by  its  author  to  contain  a  solution  of  the 
problem  $  but  in  reality  nearly  all  of  them  ha^e  appeared  satis- 
raotory  only  when  tbeir  application  was  confined  to  a  particular 
«lass  of  objeoU,  and  their  insufficiency  has  become  apparent  so  soon 
as  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  them  to  objects  of  a  different 
«lass.  We  propose  in  this  paper  to  confine  ourselres  to  the  exa- 
mination or  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  theories,  that 
which  was  first  adTanced  and  illustrated  by  Alison  in  his  "  Essays 
on  Uie  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,"  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  still  farther  elaborated  by  him,  first  in  the 
Edinburgh  Meview^  and  then  in  his  famous  article  on  **  Beauty  '* 
in  the  "Eneylop»dia  Britanaica."  The  fundamental  principle  of 
this  theory  is  that  beaut}^  has  no  existence  as  an  absolute  quality 
of  objects,  but  is  something  purely  relative,  being,  in  fact,  merely 
a  feeling  or  emotion  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  Alison  was  led  to  form  this  theory  in  consequence 
of  his  becoming  persuaded  of  the  unsatisfactorr  nature  of  all 
prcTious  theories  when  examined  in  connection  witn  two  difficulties 
with  which  one  is  met  on  beginnioe  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  beautifm.  The  first  of  these  difficulties 
is  the  rery  wide  application  of  the  term  beautiful.  It  is  customary 
to  hear  people  speak  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  a  beautiful  person, 
a  beautiful  animal,  or  building,  or  poem,  or  sentiment,  or  action, 
or  machine,  or  fiower,  or  tune,  or  idea,  or  even  of  a  beautiful 
demoDstration  in  mathematics ;  and  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  finding  any  one  common  quality  in  subject  so 
yarious.  It  may  be  mentioneo,  in  passing,  that  we  think  that  the 
term  beautiful  can  be  applied  with  strict  accuracy  only  to  objects 

*  Our  readers  are  recommended  to  reiM],  in  cMineotion  with  this  esMy, 
the  debate  on  the  question,  **  Is  Beauty  a  Quality  inherent  in  Objects  ?**  in 
▼ol.  i.,  and  the  articles  on  Literary  JEsthetios  aad  the  TgiaginfttiTe  Faooltj 
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of  sight,  and  that  it  i«  only  by  analogy  that  it  can  be  used  in 
reference  to  any  of  the  others.  The  second  difficulty  is  the  well- 
known  diyersity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  questions  of  taste — two 
persons,  aj>parent]y  equslly  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion, 
often  arriving  at  the  most  opposite  judgments  regarding  the  beauty 
of  any  given  object.  On  testing  exiittng  theories  by  these  diffi- 
culties, he  became  conviQced  that  they  must  all  hare  been  based 
on  some  radically  defectire  principle.  "  It  seems  to  me"  he  says, 
"  that  the  simpUHty  of  the  emotion  of  ta^te  was  a  principle  much 
too  hastily  adopted,  and  that  the  consequences  which  followed  from 
it  were  yery  little  reconcilable  with  the  most  common  experiences 
of  human  feeling; "  and,  starting  from  this  point,  he  was  gradually 
led  to  the  conclusion  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  theory. 

It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  unintentional  misrepresentatioa 
in  stating  a  theory,  that  the  author's  own  words  should,  if  possible, 
be  used ;  but  Alison  has  nowhere  condensed  a  comprehensive  and 
intelligible  view  of  his  theoir  into  a  passage  short  enough  to  be 
quoted.  Jeffrey,  however,  has  done  this  m  the  articles  already 
referred  to,  and  the  passsge  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  and  accurate 
statement  of  Aliaon's  theory.  He  says  *'  that  all  objects  are  beau- 
tifnl  or  sublime  which  signify  or  suggest  to  us  some  simple  emotion 
of  love,  pity,  terror,  or  any  other  social  or  selfish  affection  of  our 
nature;  and  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity  which  we  ascribe  to 
them  consists  entirely  in  the  power  which  they  have  acquired,  by 
association  or  otherwise,  of  reminding  us  of  the  proper  objects  of 
^ese  familiar  affections."  Mr.  Alison  adds  "that  the  sensation 
of  sublimity  or  beauty  is  not  fully  developed  by  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  some  natural  object  of  interest  and  affection,  but  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  only  when  the  imagination  is  stimulated  to  conceive  a 
connected  train  or  series  of  such  objects,  in  unison  with  that  which 
was  first  suggested  by  the  particular  form,  which  is  called  beautiful, 
only  for  having  been  the  parent  of  such  a  train." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  theory  is  built  upon  the  assumption 
that  sensation  forms  the  chief  source  of  all  the  pleasure  whicn,  as 
sentient  beings,  we  are  capable  of  receiving ;  and  beauty,  it  may 
be  remarked,  always  causes  pleasure.  It  will  be  obser?ea,  further, 
that  it  is  assumed  that  we  derive  a  certain  amount  of  oleasure  from 
all  the  emotions,  both  of  a  cheerful  and  melancholy  jcind,  joy  and 
sorrow,  pity  and  tenderness,  and  even  from  the  contemplation  of 
suffering,  so  long  as  it  is  not  forced  too  rudely  upon  our  notice,  or 
in  sudbi  a  way  as  to  drown  the  pleasurable  emotion  in  the  sense  of 
the  duty  of  giving  relief,  or  in  some  other  feeling  which,  for  the 
time,  is  stronger  than  our  perception  of  beauty,  and  that  we  derive 
pleasure  even  from  the  emotion  caused  by  the  recollection  of 
suffering  in  our  own  persons.  We  might  be  inclined  to  dispute 
this  assumption,  but,  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  altogether  deny 
the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it,  namely,  that  the  object 
which  is  the  cause— very  probably  the  accidental  cause — of  our 
receiving  pleasure  from  the  train  ot  ideas  which  it  suggests  to  our 


miodB,  tsM  in  wnf  MOie  W  c«M«d  b^mtifol,  rmrtiif  bMMsa  it  lnf» 
pens  to  hsre  b«Mi  tke  -pcrviit  ef  tuck  a  train.  It  vny  be  interett- 
mff,  or  ^asmif^,  or  rngpeeable,  b«t  not  neoaBurily  bamitifbL  On 
fkfiing  into  a  re^ria  "ai  nwat  paivona  aometimM  do-*-4ha  BHnd 
paatoe  Arom  tboag^htta  t^onght,  aM  from  feetm^  to  MUmg ;  aoA  on 
Doing  anddenly  rooaUed  to  a  oonsoionsnMa  or  outward  thioga*  ft 
thongbt  is  present  to  tlie  mind,  ftom  wUek  tiM  train  oan  be  tmoad 
baoKwards  to  the  ob}eot  which  excited  tbe  ilret  thoaght,  and  ao 
wai  ikte  accidental  oauae  of  the  train.  We  maj  hare  been  at  the 
moment  in  the  enjcynent  of  perfect  physical  comfort  and  aental 
peace,  and,  ia  ik^  oonrse  of  tbe  rerene,  gentle  aensationa  of  lore, 
pity,  tenderness,  or  regret  may  hare  been  experienoed,  fron  wbich 
we  may  hare  denred  pleasure.  In  short,  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions being  fnlfllied,  aocording  to  the  association  of  ideas  iaeory, 
the  object  whkk  sngeeeted  the  first  idea  (^  the  train  mnat  neeea- 
sarily  be  beanlifnl.  Ifow  let  us  eonsider  what  this  object  may 
hare  been.  As  we  walk  along  a  road,  a  worm  crosses  onr  path,  and 
we  immediately  think  of  it  as  it  is  represented  in  Scripture— as  a 
^rpa  of  degradation.  Tke  transition  is  easy  to  other  forms  of 
degradation—degraded  humanity,  the  deniaens  of  our  wynds  and 
closes,  the  heathen,  the  Ticttms  of  slarery.  We  hare  in  this  a 
natural  and  simple  train  of  thought,  which  affords  ample  materials 
for  calling  into  exercise  emotions  of  lore,  pttr,  sorrow,  nope,  and  ao 
on,  and  at  tbe  same  time  without  having  anyuung  obtruded  upon  the 
sense  to  cause  pain.  We  hare  fnlfilTed  the  necessary  conditions, 
therefore  the  worm,  as  the  object  which  excited  this  train  of  thought, 
must  be  beautiM.  In  this  supposed  case  we  hare  represented  the 
chain  of  ideas  as  Sliced  backwards  from  tbe  point  at  which  wo 
became  coDSoimis  that  we  were  thinking.  But  m  how  many  oaaet 
do  we  actually  thns  traoe  back  a  chatu  of  thought  to  ita  parent 
link  F  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the 
original  exciting  cause  is  as  eompletely  lost  sight  of  as  if  it  had 
never  existed  f  If  this  be  so,  then  we  may  juntiy  assume  that  if 
this  supposed  case  had  really  ocourred  in  our  own  experience,  tha 
worm  would,  in  all  nrobabiiity,  hare  passed  entirely  from  our 
leoollection  after  the  nrst  casual  glance  of  the  eye.  Would  that 
particular  worm,  then,  hare  become  beautiful  to  ns,  or  would  its 
whole  species  haye  become  so  from  that  time  thencef<^ward  f  If 
the  former  supposition  be  maintained,  then  the  question  arises — 
when  was  it  beautiful?  It  would  not  hare  been  so  at  ail  nnleas  it 
had  grren  rise  to  a  dbain  of  ideas,  therefore  it  could  not  be  so  bofbrs 
it  gave  rise  to  such  a  chain ;  and  if  it  only  became  beautiful  after 
the  chain  of  idean  had  passed  through  our  mind,  we  must,  by  that 
time,  have  passed  far  away  f^^Mn  the  spot  where  we  saw  the  worm, 
and  would  never,  in  all  probability,  see  it  again.  And  as  its  beauty 
could  not,  of  course,  be  apparent  to  any  eye  but  our  own,  it  foilows 
that  beauty  was  called  into  existence  by  human  instrumentality, 
ft^d  yet  was  destined  never  to  be  seen  by  any  human  eye,  a  resiut 
which  is  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common  sei»e.   But  if  it  ahonld 
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bf  held  that  the  beautYp  not  bein^^  ab8oIiite»  did  not  lie  in  aajrUung 
ot  which  the  eje  eoola  take  cognizance,  then  it  foUowa  thab,  iif  the 
worm  had  any  beauty  at  all,  it  muet  hare  lain  in  some  obaraoter- 
istio  or  idea  fpeouliar  either  to  itself  or  to  its  whole  speoies.  Bat 
as  the  only  idea  directly  connected  with  the  worn  was  its  degra- 
dation, which  idea  would  have  been  equally  well  sugitested  by  any 
other  of  its  species,  we  arrive  at  the  reductio  ad  (tbiurdum  that 
degradation  is  beautiful.  Where,  then,  did  the  beauty  lie  P  Ao- 
eording  to  this  theory  it  must  hare  liun  in  the  object  which  excited 
the  train  of  ideas,  and  if  it  has  been  proved  that  there  was  no 
beauty  there,  it  has  also  been  proved  that  there  was  no  beauty  in 
the  case.  In  fact,  it  is  a  total  misapplication  of  the  term  to  say 
that  the  pleasure  we  experience  from  such  a  train  of  thought  is  our 
perception  of  beauty.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  pleasor^ 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

In  further  considering  this  theory  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  particular  examples  which  its  supporters  have  brought 
forward  to  illustrate  and  streugthea  their  argument,  and  we  will 
begin  with  the  beauty  of  nature  as  it  is  exhibited  ia  natural  scenery 
— in  a  common  English  landscape,  for  example.  There  is  visible  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  with  hiUs  and  valleys  clothed  with  waving 
grain,  rich  pastures,  and  luxuriant  woods ;  here  a  brook,  and  ther^ 
a  river  or  a  lake.  The  fields  are  dotted  with  grazing  sheep  ai^i 
cattle,  aad  labourers  are  busy  at  their  peaceful  toil.  On  the  hill* 
side  there  peeps  out  among  the  trees,  here  a  church,  and  there  a 
mansion,  while  villages,  and  picturesque  and  comfortable  cottages  arc 
scattered  over  the  scene.  The  whole  landscape  is  perhaps  dothed 
with  the  rich  verdure  of  middumnaer,  and  a  balmy  air,  and  bright 
sun  an<l  sky  overhead,  complete  a  picture  on  which  we  gaze  long  and 
earnestly,  and  turn  away  at  last  with  a  feeling  of  deepest  pleasure 
and  ff ratification.  Whence  do  we  derive  that  pleasure  P  Has  colour 
anything  to  do  with  it  P  the  emerald  hue  of  the  grass  at  our  feet» 
ike  infiuite  variety  of  tint  in  the  foliage  ol  the  trees,  or  in  the 
fields  of  grain,  or  the  deep  blue  of  the  vault  above  P  Ko!  colour 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Neither  has  form.  Neither  the 
graceful  contour  of  the  gently  undulating  valleys  and  uplands,  nor 
the  broken  outlines  of  the  hills,  nor  the  ever-varying  forms  of  the 
masses  of  cloud  that  change  the  monotony  of  the  unclouded  blue 
into  an  everlasting  panorama.  To  none  of  these  is  its  beauty  to  be 
ascribed.  In  what,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  it  P  It  is  to  be  found,  thej 
say,  in  the  connection  of  the  scene  with  man— its  adaptation  to  hiB 
convenience  and  requirements.  Jeffrey  says  it  Ls  **  in  the  picture 
of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and 
affeotions—iu  tne  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort,  and 
cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoyment— and  of  that  secure  and  successful 
industry  that  injures  its  continuance — and  of  the  piety  by  which 
it  is  exalted — and  of  the  simplicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  guilt  and  fever  of  a  city  life;  in  the  images  of  health,  ana 
temperance,  and  plenty,  which  it  exhibits  to  every  eye — and  in  th« 
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glinim  wMdi  it  mfbrdt  to  wrmer  ittagiii>ti<m  of  tiwe  prinuti»B 
or  faouloiit  tiaiat,  whan  man  were  onoormpted  bj  luzmrr  or  emu- 
latioB,  and  of  those  hnmhle  retreats  in  whioh  we  atill  delight  to 
imagine  that  lore  and  philoaophj  maj  find  an  nnpottated  amam." 
We  readily  grant  that  eaoh  or  all  of  these  ideas  may  pass  through 
the  mind  of  any  intelligent  spectator  of  such  a  scene  as  we  have 
described;  bnt  we  Tentnre  to  think  that  an  equally  intelligent 
obserrer  might  gaae  «pon  the  irer^  same  scene,  without  baring  any 
one  of  these  ideas  snggested  to  ms  mind,  and  still  his  gaie  might 
be  as  fyi  of  rapt  admiration,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  beaaty 
of  the  landscape  spread  ont  before  him  as  keen  as  that  of  the 
other.  As  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  such  ideas 
wonld  occnr  to  the  mind  of  a  childon  beholding  snch  a  scene,  it  is 
erident  that  this  the<Mry,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  must  necessarily 
deny  to  children^  and  eren  to  unreflectire  persons  of  whaterer  age, 
all  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  beauty,  and  even  impute 
to  them  a  total  inability  to  be  cognisant  of  its  existence.  But 
almost  CTery  one  has  seen  instances  of  thoughtless  youths  being 
hushed  into  stillness  and  silent  contemplation  when  such  a  scene 
has  been  spread  out  before  their  view,  wnile  at  the  same  time  they 
were  totally  unable  to  gire  expression  to  any  definite  reason  for 
their  admiration ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  as  ideas  nera* 
exist  in  the  mind  altogether  disassociated  from  words  of  sc«ie 
kind,  if  their  admiration  arose  from  tracing  any  such  association 
of  ideas  as  has  been  mentioned,  they  would  be  able,  without  di£B- 
eulty,  to  give  expression  to  them,  and  to  state  the  particular  idea 
which  had  roused  th^  admiration  into  existence. 

But  another  and  eren  more  serious  difficultr^  arises.  Suppose 
that  we  are  trarelling  in  a  part  of  the  country  with  which  we  were 
preTiousljT  unai^uainted,  and  that  we  are  ascending  a  hill,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  fine  view  is  to  be  obtained ;  but,  being  ignorant  of 
the  features  of  the  country,  of  course  we  do  not  know  this,  and 
are  accordingly  unprepared  for  it.  Suddenly,  upon  readiiing  the 
top,  the  Tiew  bursts  npon  our  sight,  and  onr  admiration  is  imme- 
diate—instant. As  fast  as  the  eye  can  travel  from  point  to  point, 
from  the  broken  ground  at  our  feet  to  the  ralley  down  below,  and 
away  to  the  distant  hills,  and  is  able  to  take  in  the  rarious  features 
that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  landscape— as  fast,  we  say,  as  thn 
takes  place,  and  we  know  that  it  does  so  almost  with  lightoing 
Bfeed,  we  feel  that  the  scene  is  beautiful ;  and  if  the  prospect  is 
wide,  as  we  turn  our  eyes  from  side  to  side,  new  beauties  open  upon 
them.  These  fresh  attractions  the  eye  busies  itself  in  discoyeruig, 
while  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  mind  is  to  thank  God  for  mere 
existence  in  a  world  of  si:^  beauty.  Then,  indeed,  we  may  begin 
to  trace  the  links  of  association  whioh  connect  all  this  with  man, 
but  this  adds  nothing— not  one  iota— to  its  beauty.  That  is  felt 
instsntaneously,  and  is  only  added  to  as  we  discover  fresh  beauties, 
^A:t  o^  imperfect  senses  cannot  grasp  at  a  glance.  We  may 
indeed  feel  a  deeper  imter§9t  in  that  beauty,  from  a  consideration  of 
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man,  and  all  the  benefit  to  him  of  which  it  is  the  expresRion,  but 
^lat  is  purely  a  matter  of  reason,  and  totally  distinct  from  our 
instinotiye  perception  of  its  beauty.  Or,  when  we  baye  begun  thns 
to  reflect  upon  it,  we  may  not  yiew  its  connection  with  man  in  this 
light  at  all,  but  if  we  have  felt — as  too  many  have  reason  to  feA — 
bitterness  of  heart  towards  oar  fellow-men,  we  may  go  away,  fevl- 
in|^  that  the  presence  of  man  is  the  only  hindrance  to  our  perfect 
enjoTment,  because  of  its  recalling  to  our  mind  the  reasons  we  have 
for  that  bitterness  of  heart.  But  assuming  that  we  have  no  cause 
of  quarrel  with  our  fellow  men,  and  that  we  hare  the  highest  pos* 
sible  opinion  of  human  nature,  if  we  follow  out  to  its  legitimate 
result  this  theory,  that  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene  lies,  not  in  what 
we  hare  obserred  with  the  eye,  but  solely  in  its  power  of  suggesting 
such  associations,  we  shall  arri?e  at  a  somewhat  startling  result. 

It  will  be  evident,  on  rery  slight  consideration,  that  the  number 
of  such  ideas  of  relation  which  it  is  possible  to  think  out  must  be 
infinite,  and  that  different  individusls  will  have  different  de^e:< 
of  ability  to  trace  out  these  ideas  ;  also,  that  some  of  these  idea^ 
of  relation  will  be  of  a  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  nature  than 
others,  and  that,  in  general,  the  individual  of  greatest  ability  will 
be  able  to  trace  out  the  best  of  these  relations,  and  the  greater  c 
munber  of  them.  If  this  be  so,  few  of  us— keeping  in  mind  the 
great  poets  and  thinkers  of  our  day — will  venture  to  claim  for 
ourselves  this  high  degree  of  ability.  It  wiU  be  admitted  at  once 
that  men  like  Tennvson  and  Longfellow,  Dickens  and  Trollope,  or 
Carlyle  and  Slinglake,  will  be  far  better  able  than  we  to  suggest 
tiiese  ideas  of  relation,  and  so,  according  to  this  theory,  will  be  able 
to  call  into  existence — not  only  to  perceive,  mark,  but  to  call  into 
existence — so  much  the  greater  an  amount  of  beauty  in  the  land- 
scape ;  and  not  only  can  they  do  so  while  they  are  actually  looking 
at  it,  but  for  so  long  afterwards  as  tUey  choose  to  think  of  it,  or 
retain  it  in  their  memories.  Now,  knowing  as  we  do  the  power 
which  these  writers  possess  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  such  a  form 
as  to  communicate  them  to  others  precisely  as  they  exist  in  their 
own  minds,  it  follows  that  they  will  be  able  to  convey  to  our  minds 
chains  of  ideas  which  we  could  not  of  ourselves  have  originated, 
but  from  which  we  may  derive  great  pleasure ;  and  as,  according 
to  this  theory,  the  object  which  is  the  parent  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  chains  ot  ideas  is  the  most  beautiful  object,  it  follows 
that  the  book  in  which  this  object  is  described  by  a  great  writer 
wiU  be  more  beautiful  to  us  than  the  object  itself,  because  it  causes 
to  pass  through  our  minds  a  greater  number  of  these  chains  of 
ideas ;  and  that  we  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  that  descriptiiii 
— although  we  have  never  seen  the  object  which  is  described — thftn 
if  we  hiMl  seen  it  for  ourselves.  Because  thid  theory  maiataiuH 
that  our  pleasure  from  the  sight  of  what  we  call  a  beautiful  object 
it  derivea,  not  from  the  contemplation  of  the  object  itself,  b\v* 
from  the  chains  of  ideas  connected  with  human  life  and  humau 
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esnotion  whiioh  it  cau«et  to  pass  through  our  muida,  we  sre  fed  it 
the  oondotion  that  this  theory  confoonds  two  things  which  haft 
no  neoessary  oonneotion  with  eaoh  other — the  pleosore  demed 
£rom  the  exeroise  of  the  imagination,  and  that  oeriyed  from  o«r 
perception  of  the  beautifoL 

IW  same  argomenU  will  suffice  to  meet  another  rumple 
adduced  by  Jeffrey  in  support  of  this  theory.  The  one  we  haTO 
been  considering  was  quiet,  and,  by  comparison,  tame  scenery. 
The  next  is  scenery  of  a  bold  and  rugged  nature — that  of  Wales 
or  the  Scotch  highlands,  for  example.  Of  this  he  says,  "It  ia 
■pmpathy  with  the  present  or  the  past,  or  the  imaginary  inhabiteoti 
of  suuh  a  region,  that  alone  gires  it  either  interest  cr  beauty." 
Suppose  this  region  to  have  been  depopulated,  like  so  many  of  oftf 
highland  glens,  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  superseded  by  sheep, 
and  that  the  spectator  is  ignorant  of  its  history.  If  it  has  any 
claim  at  all  to  be  called  beautiful — and  unless  it  were  called  beau- 
tiful it  would  not  be  a  case  in  point— we  know,  as  a  matter  of  faci, 
that  its  beauty  would  be  obserred  instantaneously.  And  as  we 
have  supposed  the  spectator  to  be  ignorant  of  its  history,  it  if 
OTident  that  he  could  not  come  with  his  mind  filled  with  "sympaU&y 
with  the  past ; "  neither  could  he  begin  to  people  it  with  imagiBary 
mhabitants,  until  he  became  aware  that  it  was  then  destitute  <n 
them.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  its  beauty  cannot  have  bee& 
derived  from  any  such  chain  of  ideas.  Some  of  its  beauty  ia  also 
ascribed  by  Alison  and  Jeffrey  to  the  impression  which  it  gives  us 
of  power  and  grandeur,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  strength 
ana  endurance  of  nature  compared  witn  the  feebleness  and  insig- 
nificance of  man.  We  willinghr  admit  that  these  feelings  are  called 
into  operation  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene,  but  we  do  not 
admit  that  the  consciousness  of  their  presence  in  the  mind  can  be 
in  any  respect  the  cause  of  its  beauty. 

We  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  subject  which  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, not  the  least  oi  which  is  the  common  but  erroneous  idea 
that  our  judgments  on  the  subject  are  formed  solely  bv  caprice, 
and  not  from  any  more  philosophical  or  certain  standard.  In 
addition,  hofre?er,  to  the  fact  that  any  discussion  on  the  beautiful 
would  be  considered  seriously  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  it» 
it  has  been  used  by  the  supporters  of  this  theory  as  one  of  the 
principal  illustrations  of  their  argument,  and  one  on  which  they 
evidently  place  considerable  reliance.  The  subject  is  that  of 
human  beauty,  or — as  it  is  usual  in  discussions  of  this  kind  to  limit 
it  to  the  sex  to  which  the  most  perfect  types  are  unirersally  allowed 
to  belong — ^female  beauty.  In  order  to  maintain  the  consistency 
of  the  theory,  its  advocates  find  it  necessary,  in  treating  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  to  assert  that  the  admitted  beauty  to  be  found 
m  many  faces  is  in  no  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  their  physical  con- 
formation, either  as  regards  form  or  colour,  nor  to  anything  what- 
ever that  can  be  called  intrinsic,  or  essentially,  and  by  virtue  of 
bmag  so  created,  belonging  to  any  eouatenanoe.    Its  beau^,  they 


My,  *'li68  in  tke  «fBt  •£  two  different  sets  of  q«alitiei,  that  are 
neither  of  them  the  object  of  sigkt,  bat  of  s  higher  iacultj ;  in  the 
first  plaee  of  jonth  and  health,  and  in  the  aeoond  place  of  innooeiiee^ 

Siet^,  seneibHity^,  intelligenoe,  delioaoy,  or  yiracity."   On  reading 
is  assertion  the  idea  natnrally  rises  in  the  mind  that  althonsh  a 
beantif 111  face  does  in  general  express  these  qualities,  a  Ter j  plain 
faee  may,  and  very  often  does,  express  them  also,  and  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  many  faces  which  every  one  would  call  bean* 
tirol.    There  is  no  reason  wh^^ — age  and  other  cireifmstances  being 
eqnal-*tbe  possessor  of  a  plain  face  ^onld  not  appear  as  youthfu 
as  one  who  is  more  beautiful.    And,  so  far  as  concerns  health,  no 
One  will  deny  that  the  mde  and  muscular  girl  who  wields  a  rake  in 
a  hay-field,  and  who  has  not  the  smallest  pretensions  to  beanty, 
may  be  a  very  picture  of  health  as  compared  with  the  delicate  and 
refined  belle  imose  beanty  is  undeniable.    It  is  also  a  well-known 
het  ih&t  oonsumptire  patients  are  often  made  actually  more  beautiful 
by  the  very  disease  which  ifi  killing  them,  the  brilliant  eye  and  hectic 
flush  lending  a  kind  of  ethereal  l^anty  to  the  countenance  which  it 
wonld  not  otherwise  possess.    ]N  either  will  it  be  denied  that  the 
possession  of  beautv,  unless  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  high 
principle,  has  a  tendency  to  foster  yaaity,  and,  the  face  being  the 
''  index  to  the  mind,"  ranitjr  seldom  fails  to  show  its  presence  by 
its  effects  upon  the  expression  of  the  countenance  where  the  ex- 
pression of  vanity  is  quite  inconsistent  with  that  of  innocence  and 
some  of  the  other  qualities  mentioned,  and  consequently  it  should 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  face.    Bat  we  know  that  it  does  not  do 
so ;  it  renders  it  infinitely  less  pleasing,  but  not,  theoretically,  less 
beautiful.    So  a  plain  face  may  bear  the  impress  of  the  possession 
of  many  amiable  qualities,  and  may  attract  us  far  more  powerfully 
than  the  other,  and  still  be  considered  but  a  plain  face  after  all. 
This  very  obvious  difficulty  is  got  over  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  in 
the  first  place  these  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  ^e,  and  that  there 
is  in  general  some  physical  cause  for  it  suggestive  of  pain  or 
disease ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  a  beanUful  ikce  which  does 
not  express  these  amiable  qualities  is  called  beautiful  in  virtue  of 
its  youth  and  beslth,  which,  it  is  said,  are  sufficientl)r  pleasing  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  the  other.   We  think  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  deny  the  statement  that  a  plain  face  is  in  any  but  ex- 
ceptional cases  expressive  of  ideas  of  pain  or  sickness  anv  more 
than  a  beautiful  one ;  and  of  coarse,  if  this  be  not  admitted,  there 
is  no  room  for  argument  on  that  point.    And  in  regard  to  the 
Moond  point,  even  supposing  that  we  were  upholding  the  associa- 
tioii  theory,  we  would  deny  tbat  the  expression  of  youth  and  health 
ooold  compensate  for  the  absence  of  those  higher  qualities  which 
belong  to  the  mind ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  be 
denied,  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  them.   This  would  of  itself 
be  snffitfient  to  overturn  this  part  of  the  theory,  but  its  fallacy 
may  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  pointing  out  ^aome  of  the 
pontioM  which  it  wouU  necessarily  involve,         ^^  ^'  v^OOgie 
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Asother  argument  may,  howerer*  be  meDtioned  first.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  facts  oF  nature  were  reversed,  so  that  the  smooth  fore- 
head, the  firm  cheek,  and  the  full  Up,  which  are  now  so  distinctlj 
expressive  to  ns  of  the  gay  and  vigorous  periods  of  youth,  and  the 
dear  and  blooming  complexion  which  indicates  health  and  agility, 
had  been,  in  fact,  the  forms  and  colours  by  which  old  age  and  sick- 
ness were  characterised ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  found  united 
to  these  sources  and  seasons  of  enjoyment  they  had  been  the 
badges  by  which  nature  pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and  decay 
which  is  now  signified  to  us  by  the  livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sick- 
ness, or  the  wrinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip,  and  the  hollow  cheek  of 
age, — if  this  were  the  familiar  law  of  our  nature*  can  it  be  doubted 
that  we  should  look  upon  these  appearances,  not  with  rapture,  but 
with  aversion,  and  coosider  it  as  absolutely  ludicrous  or  disgusting 
to  spesk  of  the  beauty  of  what  was  interpreted  by  every  one  as  the 
lamented  sign  of  pain  and  decrepitude?  19 ow  we  would  submit 
that  this  is  an  altogether  impracticable  supposition.  It  would 
involve  such  a  total  reversal  of  all  the  laws  of  our  physical  consti- 
tution, that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  what  would 
be  our  feelings  with  regard  to  anything  whatever  in  such  a  case. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  our  bodies  being  so  totally  changed  without 
the  senses,  which  form  the  sole  means  of  communication  between 
the  outer  world  and  the  mental  faculties,  being  also  changed ;  and 
if  these  were  changed,  we  can  by  no  possibility  guess  what  sort  of 
impressions  they  would  convey  to  the  mind.  We  may  therefore, 
we  think,  lay  this  argument  aside  as  irrelevant,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  matters  upon  which  we  can  reasonably  argue. 

We  all  know  what  diversity  of  opinion  there  exists  on  the  subject 
of  female  beauty.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scooe  of  our  preeent 
subject  to  consider  to  what  type  the  palm  should  oe  awarded,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  t^e  vast  diversity  of  taste  on  this 
subject.  How  vastly  different  is  the  standard  of  beau^  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  in  Great  Britain  and  Lapland,  Circassia  ana  Greece ! 
The  belle  of  a  Hottentot  village  would  excite  feelings  very  different 
from  admiration  in  Princes  Street  or  Sotten  Bow,  while  the  noblest 
beauty  in  Britain  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  Hottentot  gallanta 
as  a  pale,  squeamish,  and  insipid  iright.  The  advocates  of  tlie 
association  theory  argue  from  this  that  there  can  be  no  intrinsic 
beauty  anywhere,  or  men  would  not  differ  so  much  in  their  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  it.  But,  as  perfection  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
world  in  any  form,  the  highest  type — that  is,  perfect  beauty — need 
not  be  expected  here ;  but  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  divine 
standard  m  some  cases  than  in  others,  and  we  doubt  not  that  some 
one  type  approaches  nearer  to  it  than  any  other,  although  men 
with  their  imperfect  capabilities  of  judging  will  never  be  able  in 
this  world  to  agree  upon  which  is  thie  one.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  taste  is  capable  of  being  improved  and  refined  by  culture  to  a 
very  high  degree,  and  it  is  also  known  that  an  uncultivated  taste  is 
satisfied  with  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  to  which  it  has  been 
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accustoiDed,  and  wliiob  it  Iim  hitherto  considered  as  absolutely  the 
highest  deffree;  hot,  as  it  becomes  accustomed  to  more  refineii 
objects  and  a  greater  degree  of  beanty,  it  seeks  a  higher  id^,  and 
so  becomes  capable  of  appreciating  a  nearer  approaon  to  the  stan- 
dard of  perfection.  There  is  nothing  in  this  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  already  advanced  in  regard  to  our  instantaneous 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  because  we  perceive  instanUy  just  that 
degree  of  it  which  the  state  of  cultivation  of  our  faculty  of  taste 
enables  us  to  grasp.  Take  the  history  of  architecture  as  an  illus- 
tration. All  the  great  styles  have  been  developed  from  the  rudest 
beginnings,  and  have  goue  on  in  a  gradually  progressive  advance, 
till,  in  the  course  of  ages,  they  reached  their  culminating  point,  and 
each  man  who  helped  in  the  work,  by  the  increased  cultivation  of 
his  taste,  brought  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  those 
who  went  before  him.  And  although  these  stories  reached  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  then  began  to  decline,  it  was  not  because 
they  baa  reached  absolute  perfection ;  but  we  can  trace  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  degradation  of  the  national  taste,  and  then  they 
began  to  decline,  and  the  people  became  content  with  a  less  degree 
of  perfection.  Since  the  faculty  of  taste  can  thus  be  educated  to 
an  mdefinite  extent,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  certain  types 
of  beauty  are  really  and  absolutely  less  perfect  than  others,  and  toat 
the  less  perfect  type  is  preferred  only  oy  those  whose  taste  is  not 
snfBciently  cultivated  to  appreciate  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection. 
But  to  come  to  differences  of  type  of  a  more  subtle  character 
than  exist  between  an  African  negress  and  a  British  beauty,  we 
find  amongst  ourselves  distinctly  marked  types,  the  result  of  the 
composite  character  of  the  nation,  descended  as  we  are  from  Celt, 
Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman.  We  hare  the  stately  beauty  of  the 
right  regal  type,  and  the  fairy-like  sylph,  bewitching  by  the  very 
contrast ;  there  are  blonde  and  brunette,  fair  and  dark,  and  many 
other  tvpes  which  it  is  needless  to  attempt  classifying,  and  all  and 
each  of  them  find  enthusiastic  admirers  amongst  those  who  appear 
to  be  equally  well  cultirated,  and  equally  able  to  form  an  opinion 
and  giye  a  reason  for  it,  and  who  admire  not  merely  the  individual 
but  the  type.  All  of  these  different  types  are  equally  capable  of 
expressing  all  the  qualities,  the  signs  of  which,  according  to 
Alison's  weory,  constitute  beauty.  No  one  of  them  can  claim  any 
advantage  over  another  in  this  respect,  so,  according  to  this  theory^ 
if  these  signs  are  expressed  in  them,  they  ought  to  be  all  equally 
beautiful.  But  if  this  were  so,  there  would  not  exist  this  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  those  who  are  equally  well  qualified  to  judge. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  could  fina  a  blonde  and  a  brunette 
in  all  other  respecta  precisely  on  a  par,  so  as  both  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  necessary,  by  the  association  theory,  to  render 
them  equaUy  beautiful; — let  them  be  equaUy  "young,"  both  in 
perfect  "health,"  and  eoually  possessed  of  *' innocence,  gaiety, 
sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy,  and  vivacity."  According  to  this 
theory  it  would  1^  impossible  to  say  that  one  of  them  was  more 


besatifti]  than  tiie  otlimr.  There  ■kovikl  be  abedvtelj  iio#  a  ft  alii  er 
weight  to  tarn  the  scale  eitiier  ooe  way  or  the  other;  and  yet  wlio 
ean  doubt  but  that  erery  man  of  taste  woold  say  decidedly  that  one 
was  more  beautify  than  the  other  P  And  as  we  hare  left  him 
nothing  whaterer  to  sway  his  opinion,  SKoept  the  faot  thai  one  ia  a 
blonde  and  the  other  a  brunette,  and  as  this  ooold  affect  no  quae* 
tion  but  that  of  their  comparative  beauty^  it  ioeritably  follows  that 
the  features,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  accompanying 
tiiese  different  t^fpes  hare  in  them  something  intrinsically  and 
absolutely  besutifal,  which  cansea  one  type  or  the  other  to  be 
tl'ought  more  beaulifViI  aeoording  to  the  mental  ooaatijkatioa  of 
different  obserrere. 

In  short,  the  whole  theory  of  the  aasooiatkm  of  ideaa  veaolts 
from  confounding  the  power  of  imagination  wiUi  that  of  baaaty. 
The  imagination  forms  chains  of  ideas  which  are  ssggeeted  hw  the 
object,  but  are  totally  independent  of  its  beanty,  aud  indeed  are 
often  directly  antagonistic  to  the  power  of  beaoty,  became  they 
make  us  like  objects  which  we  know  are  not  beautifuL    The  two 
powers  are  entirely  distinct,  and  e?en  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject,  in  trying  to  make  them  nppatr  as  one,  hare  only  fallen 
into  contradictious  and  inconsistencies.    Here  is  an  example  fircnn 
Alison.    He  says,  "  There  are  scenes  luidoabtedly  more  beantifol 
than  Ennnymede,  yet,  to  those  tiiat  reoollect  ^e  great  event  that 
passed  there,  there  is  no  scene  which  so  strongly  seiaes  on  the 
unagination."    He  here  unintentionally  admits — and  he  doea  it  in 
other  plsces  also— that  some  soenee  are  intrinaioaU^  nkore  beautifiil 
than  others,  which  is  the  rery  thing  he  ar^es  against,  and  he  only 
succeeds  in  proytog  that  the  power  of  the  imaipnation  is  sometiflMS 
greater  than  that  of  beauty.    Mr.  Buskin  points  ont  that  the  only 
logical  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  sentence  is^ 
that  imagination  is  not  the  source  of  besuty,  for  although  no  scene 
ieiaes  so  Btrongly  on  the  imagination,  yet  there  are  scenea  "  mors 
beautiful  than  Kunnjmede.'*    Mr.  Rnskin  puts  the  whole  question 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  says  "  that  if  the  ailments  on  the  subject 
be  fairly  sifted  from  the  mass  of  confused  language  with  which  mej 
are  sJways  encumbered,  and  placed  in  loginJ  form,  Uiey  will  be 
fbund  invariably  to  involve  one  of  these  two  syllogisms : — Aasocia* 
tion  giyes  pleasure,  and  beauty  gives  pleasure ;  therefore  assoeii^ian 
is  beauty.    Or  the  power  of  association  ia  greater  than  the  powsr 
of  beauty,  therefore  the  power  of  association  U  beauty." 

It  will  be  observed  txiat  in  this  article  our  positian  has  besn 
purely  a  negative  one.  We  haye  not  endeayourea  to  lay  down  any 
theory  of  our  own,  nor  to  support  any  tiieory  which  we  believe  to 
be  more  correct  than  Alis<m's.  All  that  we  proposed  to  do  was  to 
examine  Alison's  theory,  and  to  ascertain  how  for  it  is  seflEunent  to 
account  for  the  beauty  which  we  see  everywhere  around  na,  tmd  kf 
we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  beauty  exists,  and  ia  peraaivad 
independently  of  any  such  trains  of  ideas  aa  this  tlMory  invoWes^ 
onr  purpose  in  this  artide  has  been  aooomj^Uahed.  V.  B.  P. 
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THOMAS  COOPEE:      SHOEMAKBE,    CHAETIST.  AIID 

POET. 

Chi^tbb  V. 

(Concluded  frem  p,  309.) 

As  a  well-known  adyooate  of  free  inanirj,  a  oonsistent  democrat 
and  patriot,  and  a  hearty  admirer  or  the  author  of  '*  Common 
Sense  "  and  "  The  Bights  of  Man/'  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen  to  pre- 
nde  at  a  meetinj^  in  honour  of  Thomas  Faine's  memory,  held 
on  the  110th  anniyersary  of  his  birth,  Jan.  29,  1847,  in  the  hall  of 
the  John  Street  Institution,  London,  and  attended  by  numy  wlioee 
negations  were  much  mora  dopnatie  and  sweeping  than  hia  own. 
He  had  himself  stood  only  &x  a  moment  on  tha  Terge  of  the 
dread  icy  region  of  atheism— when  hia  thought  took  form  in  the 
strong  lines  of  awful  fear  already  quoted.  Perhaps  the  faith  he 
afterwards  rested  in  and  adyocated  may  be  best  termed  a  pantheistic 
Ohristianism.  A  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  orations*  will  at 
the  same  time  illustrate  their  style  and  exhibit  Mr.  Cooper's  theo- 
logical position. 

**  The  principles  of  no  religion  eyer  yet  taught  to  mankind  haye  been 
snficiant  to  preaenre  its  adherents  from  the  moat  ridioulous  and  monstrous 
errors.  .  .  .  Did  the  acknowledgment  of  the  unity  of  6K>d,  a  belief  so 
Binch  yannted  as  superior  to  the  multiform  polytheism  of  the  rest  of  the 
anoieat  world,  preserve  the  Jews  from  ernnrt  the  most  abhorrent  to  reason 
and  jnstiee  and  truth  ?  Let  their  imputation  of  slau^^bterous  commands 
to  Jehoyah,  their  assertions  of  missions  receiyed  from  Him  to  murder  men, 
women,  and  children,  that  a  certain  country  might  be  theirs ;  their  stories 
of  a  deity  empowering  one  of  their  prophets  to  call  down  fire  and  consume 
companies  of  men,  or  bears  from  a  wood  to  tear  and  devour  little  children ; 
their  childish  fables  of  another  prophet  living  three  days  and  nights  in  the 
belly  of  a  great  fish ;  and  all  their  other  absurd  fictions— make  ansvier. 
...  I  know  it  wUl  be  said  that  this  is  no  argument  against  the  funda-> 
mental  truth  of  a  rehgion.  True :  but  ought  we  not  to  advance  to  another 
conclusion — that  the  errors,  the  legends  which  have  been  mixed  up  with 
all  religi<»i8,  Mther  by  their  founders,  or  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
founders,  have  been  the  true  cause  of  the  greater  superstitions  which  in  the 
course  of  ases  have  become  mixed  up  with  them  ?  If  the  pure,  and  simple, 
and  truly  ouvine  morality  and  philanthropy  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  bad 
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btio  banded  down  to  foUowing  gtoarAtioiis  in  aa  imoomiptad  fomi,  tk» 
raroli,  m  it  rrgardt  Chriitiiii^,  might  bare  been  Terj  differmt.  Bat 
tbere  wm  the  record  with  ite  Egyptian  end  Hindoo  inorostetione  of  trinitiet, 
end  incemetions,  and  miradee,  and  miraoulout  conoeptione }  ite  Chaldean 
heU,  and  ite  Platonic  dreame  of  demonei  end  how  were  the  soooeeding 
agee,  eepeoieUj  among  barbarous  people,  to  separate  the  moral  pr«oept 
from  the  legend,  to  enthrone  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other  P  " — **  Sitpet- 
stUioni  of  Otf  MiddU  Ag-^ 

All  the  superDatnral  features  in  the  erangelical  hifltories  have 
their  counterpart  in  earlier  writings  and  traditions.  The  saper- 
natnral  Christ  was  the  son,  whose  rising  and  setting  gave  birth  to 
tUe  theory  of  t)ie  resorreotion.  The  rtal  Christ  was  simply  a 
young  Galilean,  with  a  superior  moral  organization,  and  therefore 
cApable  of  a  higher  discernment  of  true  morality  than  those  around 
him.  His  kingdom  of  hearen  was  not  an  ideal  hereafter^  but  the 
substantial  reign  of  goodness  and  brotherhood  on  earth.  The  tu- 
periority  of  Ctost,  as  a  teacher,  to  all  other  moral  philosophers  is 
in  his  elevation  of  the  principle  of  lore  to  men  to  a  sublimity  of 
preference  nerer  claimed  before. 

**  Forgireneas  of  injuries,  lore  eren  to  enemies,  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  others*  welfare,  were  the  crowning  characteristics  of  his  teazl- 
ing, and  in  enforcing  them  he  was  rerealing  the  true  secret  for  leasing 
away  the  moral  disorders  of  the  world,  and  making  it  a  scene  of  uniTersai 
happiness." 

Bat  this  proTed  no  supernatural  mission  or  dignity  in  Christ.-— 

"  It  is  the  rcTclation  of  the  human  heart,  drawn  from  its  deepest  foon- 
Uins."— ••  Tht  Superiority  of  Christ:* 

"  Perish  the  £slse,  and  idolatrous,  and  enslaTing  forms  in  which  priest- 
craft clothes  that  glorious  Galilean  peasant !  Let  him  stand  forth  in  his 
simple  moral  beauty,  and  he  is  more  worshipful  than  in  all  his  mythical 
and  fabulous  eamiturel  Stripped  of  the  tinselled  rags  of  miraiue  and 
imaginary  Godship,  the  heart  cleayes  to  him,  loves  him  with  intensi^, 
as  the  noblest  of  human  brothers,  as  the  One  who  has  shown  most  loftuy 
what  it  is  that  man  -  may  become  in  moral  perfectibility,  and  how  he  may 
learn  to  lore  goodness,  and  triumph  over  the  passions  of  hatred  and  le- 
Tenge,  until  he  can  expire,  breathing  out  forgiveness  even  fimr  hit 
murderers." — Ibid, 

DiTinity  is  universal  life  and  intelligence ;  man,  as  the  highest 
derelopment  of  intelligence,  is  the  proper  representatiye  of  divini^. 
Duty  IS  another  word  for  law ;  man  cannot  be  happy  without  ae^- 
ing  to  perfect  his  moral  character,  that  is,  his  higher  natnre. 

"  Teritable  religion  consists  in  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  improvement  of  miud,  and  the  perfecting  of  moral 
character.  No  religion  had  ever  been  perfect  because  it  did  not  comprise 
these.  The  highest  moralist  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  but  he  was  ignOTsnt 
of  science,  his  system  needed  its  basis.     Nothing  more  divine,  nothing 
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more  wonhrpful  oouH  be  taagfat  man  than  forgireneis  of  hit  enenias,  and 
doing  good  to  them  that  bate  him.  But  matii  the  aniyene  is  sabdued, 
and  ita  empire  shared  bj  all^  man,  a  poor  neoessitons  creature^  e? ermore 
rendered  selfish  by  his  very  necessities,  will  be  more  or  less  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  brotherhood.  The  doctrine  of  eqnal  rights  was  often  enun- 
ciated bj  Christ ;  but  he  eoold  not  show  that  knowledge  would  lead  to 
their  acquirement.  His  'heaTcnlj  Father'  had  commissioned  him  to 
introduce  the  'kingdom  of  heaven:'  he,  the  *Son  of  man,'  would 
*  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  clothed  with  glory,  and  surrounded  with 
his  holy  angels,  to  bring  it.  His  glorious  worship  of  goodness  led  him 
to  wish  that  the  *  kingdom  of  heaven '  should  be  established  on  earth  ;  his 
highly  religious  mind  could  not  disrobe  itnelf  of  the  national  behef  entirely, 
and  he  personified  the  goodness  he  worshipped  as  the  *  Jehovah,'  though 
with  widely  different  attributes  to  the  old  <  .lehovah,'  and  taught  that  Ha 
— the  universal  Father,  as  He  became  under  Ohrist^s  teaching — would 
institute  the  universal  brotherhood.  More  could  not  be  expected  of 
Christ,  although  a  being  so  wondrously  organised  to  peresive  moral  beauty. 
How  slow  has  been  the  discovery  of  idl  great  truths  I  .  .  .  Dost  thou 
sinr,  priest,  that  I  am  seeking  to  dethrone  Christ  P  I  tell  thee  my  worstiip 
of  hmi  is  as  ardent  as  thine.  I  tell  thee  that  thou  hast  crucified  him 
afresh,  thou  and  thy  dark  tribe,  these  seventeen  hundred  years ;  but  that 
floience  will  prepare  his  throne;  that  his  'kingdom  of  heaven'  was  no 
dream,  save  in  the  mode  of  its  reah'zation, — but  that  universal  knowledge 
will  bring  it.  Not  as  Millenarian  fanatics  tell — not  as  orthodox  teachera 
prophesy.  I  speak  of  no  <  coming  in  the  flesh,'  or  '  coming  in  clouds ;  * 
oat  of  the  universal  recognition  of  the  great  law  of  goodness  and  brotlier- 
hood,~of  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  name  of  that  lowly  young  Man  of 
Kazareth,  as  the  highest  of  moral  teachers, — and,  above  all,  as  the  grandest 
example  of  the  triumph  of  moral  nature,  the  common  nature  of  man." — 
«  VeritdbU  JEteligumr 

Mr.  Cooper  mlao  lectured  on  "  The  Legends  of  Greece  "— durinjj 
a  course  on  Grecian  history, — as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which 
science  not  merely  denies  the  supematurid,  but  clearly  accounts  for 
its  flprowth  into  belief  and  dogmatic  form. 

He  was  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  doctrine  that  man  is  tbe 
creature  of  circumstances,  constantly  reiterating  its  high  moral 
influence  in  leading  to  special  watchfulness  over  all  thought  and 
action,  inasmuch  as  these  become,  in  their  turn,  nowerfully  in* 
fluential  "  circumstances  "  to  both  the  individual  and  those  around 
him.  But  in  oppK>sition  to  Bobert  Owen,  George  J.  Holyoake,  and 
many  others  of  his  friends,  he  strongly  repudiated  the  idea  that  this 
d^troys  the  possibilility  of  merit  and  demerit,  and  insisted  upon 
the  recognition  of  an  internal  power  to  choose  good  and  evil,  hrom 
which  results  the  moral  consciousness  of  wrong  or  right. 

As  we  hare  before  said,  the  character  and  degree  of  Mr.  Cooper  s 
scepticism  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
It  has  really  been  a  process  of  limitation  rather  than  total  loss  of 
belief  and  hope,  for  eren  in  the  supreme  moment  of  utter  doubt 
of  an  external  and  su|>erior  love  and  guidance,  he  still  clung  boldly 
to  the  eyerlasting  principles  of  benevolence,  purity,  and  justice* 

1870.  2  c 
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Tb«  btte  upon  which  Mfh.  rested  had  grtdntUjr  and  psiafiillj 
•arrowed  to  a  point ;  bnt  it  again  enlarsed,  slowlj  at  firtt^  \mt 
rarely,  to— as  we  shall  see— a  more  ample  breadth  and  firmer  aub- 
stance  Uuin  at  first. 

On  May  10, 1847*  a  festival  was  held  in  Mr.  Cooper's  honour, 
al  the  National  Hall,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  William  Howitt, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  had  undertaken  to  preeide. 
Xhe  chairman  remarked : — "  Mr.  Cooper  knows  that  when  I  first 
read  his  poenv— his  great  poem^which  I  may  call  an  epoch  in 
Uteratwa.  I  than  congratulated  him,  not  upon  baring  been 
lihfcaied,  but  upon  having  been  put  in  gaol, — and  not  only  put 
ii^  but  kept  in.  If  it  bad  not  oeen  for  his  confinera^it  there* 
aad  the  laiaure  thus  afforded  him,  be  might  not  have  bee^ 
enabled  to  abstvaot  his  mind  from  the  every-day  toil  which  he 
enoounleved,  and  so  might  never  have  given  to  the  world  that  poeis." 
Various  sentimeata  were  spoken  to  by  Dr.  £pps,  Mr.  WilKam 
Lorett,  Mr.  J.  W.  Linton,  and  others,  after  which  Mr.  Cooper 
responded  with  a  characteristic  allusion  to  his  mother,  and  r^ 
coon  ted  two  incidents  of  his  early  life  :— 

**  I  have  been  just  thinking  of  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old,  and  a  woman, 
who,  somewhat  more  than  thirty,  but  not  forty  years  ago,  were  passing  over 
Gainsborough  Bridge.  The  boy  clung  to  a  gate  as  a  master  chimney- 
sweeper went  past.  He  wished  to  liaye  the  boy  for  an  apprentice ;  and  I 
remember  the  reply  the  mother  made.  I  remember  what  that  boy  said  : 
*  Mother,  mother,  do  not  let  that  ugly  man  take  me! '  That  boy  has  be- 
come a  man,  and  he  now  stands  before  you.  If  Thomas  Cooper  has  done 
anything  worth  remembering — if,  by  any  endurance  of  suffering,  he  has 
deserred  this  meed  of  approbation  irom  his  fellow-men,  he  owes  it  all  to 
his  hard-working  mother,  who  had  to  work,  and  pine,  and  st^rre — and 
often  gsTC  her  Isyat  penny  to  get  him  bread.  I  have  heard  her  despeiv  as 
her  laat  shilling  has  been  taun  by  the  tax-gatherer :  and  by  that  bitter 
example  Thomas  Cooper  came  to  be  a  Chartist  before  Chartism  was  knoun. 
I  hope  I  am  true  to  my  order.  I  was  reared  among  the  people  and  I 
cannot  forget  the  sufferings  of  my  poor  mother  when  in  more  adyanoed 
hie.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  sitting  in  her  old  ohair.  I  had  frequently 
to  rise  from  my  weary  task  to  help  her.  I  think  I  see  her  now,  w^  mA 
hmtj  sitting  smoking  her  pipe  ana  listening  to  me  while  I  recited  pieees 
to  her  from  Shakspere  or  from  Milton.  But  it  is  all  oyer  now,  and  she 
hea  in  Gainsborough  churchyard.  Ko  stone  is  there  to  mark  the  hnmUi 
spot ;  but  near  her  lies  the  tax-gatherer,  and  be  has  gilded  letters  on  his 
atone.  '  Why  do  you  not  send  Uiis  lad  to  work  ? '  the  ndghboun  woidd 
■ay,  when  they  came  in  and  saw  me  trying  to  write.  'Becaoae  I  wish  him 
to  learn,*  replied  my  mother;  < it  will  all  come  to  something  soma  day.'" 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  capital  boys'  book» 
^Triumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enterprise."  Sermons  in  the 
chapel  at  South  Place,  Finsbury  Square,  of  which  W.  J.  Fox  wat 
miuiater,  papers  contributed  to  HowitV*  Journal,  Jerrold^M  Maat^ 
m$te,  and  other  niiscellaniea,  added  to  the  sum  of  work  done  daruf 
that  energetic  twelve  months.  In  EowiU*9  Jowrmal  for  April  fl^ 
1W«»  *  stxikine  portrait  of  Mr.  Cooper  was  given,  follewed  Iqr  • 


sketeb  of  his  eareev,  and  a  hearty  eulogy  upon  his  character  and 
l^penintw 

On  the  20th  January,  1819,  Thomas  Cooper  started  the  Plain 
Speaker,  in  conjnnction  with  the  **  Black  Dwarf,"  Mr.  J.  T.  Wooler. 
It  was  a  weekly  periodical,  chiefly  politi(Md,  and  of  course  intense^ 
iBadieal.  Strong,  raey,  and  ofben  saroastio  letters  on  prominent 
topics  of  the  day,  addressed  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  leading  men  i« 
Ghnroh,  State,  and  Sociel^  formed  its  chief  speciality.  Among 
these  were  sereral  to  Dr.  Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  others 
to  Disraeli,  Cobdm,  Hume,  Lord  Stanley  (the  late  Earl  of  DerW), 
liord  Ashley  (now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  Lord  John  Eussell,  Sur 
Itobert  Peel,  Archbishop  Sumner,  John  Bright,  and  Lord  Brougham, 
widi  many  notabilities  besides.  From  the  letter  to  Lord  Ashley 
W0  quote  the  following  passage : — 

'^Be  assured  from  one  who  has  had  aeme  experienea  of  men,  is  in  some 
degree  oonTersant  with  the  wisdom  of  boolu,  aad  Talaes  not  a  straw  t&e 
Abeord  oonventional  diiferenoe  between  you  and  htmtetf,  but  pots  forth  las 
opinions  with  the  fair  challenge  of  mind  to  mind,  that  all  your  appeals  to 
the  ehariUf  nnd  fears  of  rich  men  will  never  effiaot  a  thousandth  part  of 
what  may  1^  e£feoted  hj  an  appeal  to  hmnaa  righU, 

"The  ^peal  to  right  is  the  omnipotent  layer  with  mankind.  The 
wronged  would  oheer  you  in  grasping  it ;  they  would  hail  with  overjoyed 
beartft  the  auspicious  sign  of  such  a  man  espousing  their  just  cause ;  the 
doers  of  wrong  would  be  compelled  to  question  the  rectitude,  as  well  as 
safety,  of  their  doings ;  and  before  your  hfe  dosed — ^if  spared  to  the  pro- 
▼erbial  span  of  human  existence — you  would  see  a  grand  and  happy,  be- 
eause  moral,  change  brought  about  in  this  *dear,  dear  land.*  ** 

The  main  burden  of  the  volume  is  its  advocacn^  of  national  and 
compulsoiT  education,  manhood  sufirage,  and  the  reclamstion  of 
waste  lands  for  Uie  service  of  the  poor.  The  earnest  and  stimulating 
"  Eight  Letters  to  Young  Men,"  from  which  quotations  have  been 
BO  largely  given,  appeared  first  in  the  JPlain  Speaker.  They  were 
afterwards  published  separately,  as  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  self-edueator.  They  will  excite 
his  enthusiasm,  confirm  his  purposes,  and  guide  his  footsteps  in  the 
path  of  progress. 

Mr.  Cooper  also  contributed  (his  name  does  not  appear,  but 
subjects  and  style  alike  betray  the  authorship)  a  series  of  notices 
of  "  Old  English  Political  Literature,"  together  with  acknowledged 
letters  on  political  subjects  "  to  Working  Men  who  think."  He 
likewise  appealed  through  the  pages  of  the  Plain  Speaker  to  the 
working  dasses  to  supply  bim,  during  a  journey  through  the 
country,  with  statistics  for  their  respective  occupations  and 
localities,  concerning  hours  of  work,  the  number  of  women  and 
children  employed  m  proportion  to  the  men,  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  kind  and  value  of  houses  supplied,  the  provision  made  by 
masters  for  sick,  aged,  and  disabled  workmen,  and  the  assistance 
given  by  them  to  education ;  the  loss  of  time  by  waiting  for  work 
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or  pajment,  the  cuatoms  exitliiiff  o<moenimg  the  exMiinatioii  of 
work,  the  average  proportion  of  atoppagea  for  aUeged  foulta  im 
work,  the  arerage  of  short  time  and  of  total  non-em][^ojBeBt, 
special  grieraDoea,  partionlar  dangers  attending  woric,  and  the 
preoantiona  against  these  dangers  taken  bj  emfdoyen.  Mr. 
Cooper's  experience  amon^  the  Leicester  stockingefs  endenlly 
gnided  him  mneh  in  framing  these  in<|niriea.  A  great  deal  A 
yshiable  and  interesting  information  which  was  obtained  in  this 
manner  appeared  in  the  Speaker  in  the  form  of  special  reports 
concerning  the  towns  and  districts  Mr.  Cooper  risited.  Hie  fnraMar 
objects  of  starting  young  men's  societies  for  mutual  culture,  and  of 
lecturing  at  local  institutions,  were  bad  in  Tiew  during  this  tour. 

In  the  autumn  a  serious  illness  stopped  Mr.  Cooper's  editori^ 
labours,  and  interrupted  hia  contributions ;  the  serial  then  peseed 
entirely  into  Mr.  Wooler's  hands,  and  was  discontinued  at  the  year's 
end.  A  fire  days'  Tisit  to  Paris  in  June,  and  the  deliTery  of  a  funeral 
iloge  upon  Henry  Hetherington,  a  Chartist  leader  and  freethinker 
of  mucn  power  and  influence,  must  also  be  noted  among  the  achioTe- 
ments  of  184A. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  witnesfed  the  commeneement  and 
end  of  another  yenture— Cboper't  Journal.  In  many  reeneeta,  aa 
in  addresses  to  the  working  classes,  letters  to  eminent  politicians, 
and  papers  in  assertion  and  advocacy  of  Badical  principles  and. 
measures,  it  partook  of  the  character  of  its  predecessor,  the  Plam 
Speaker.  Its  poetic  section  waa  notable  for  Gkrald  Massey's  con- 
tributions, some  of  his  finest  and  most  impassioned  lyrics  being 
first  published  there,— as  the  <*Lay  of  Lore,"  "  Song  of  the  Bed 
Bepublican."  and  the  "  Cry  of  the  tJncmployed."  Poen  a  by  J.  A. 
Langford,  William  Jones,  of  Leicester,  W.  Moy  Thomas,  and  others, 
also  appeared,  with  two  by  Mr.  Cooper.  One  of  Mr.  Cooper's— 
"  Trutn  is  Growing  " — is  wie  and  rigorous  :— 

*  T^th  18  growing ;  hearts  are  glowing 

With  the  flame  of  liberty : 
Liaht  is  breaking ;  thrones  are  quaking : 

Hark  the  trumpet  of  the  free ! 
Long,  in  lowly  whi^pen  breathing, 

Freedom  wandered  drearily ; 
Still  in  £uth  her  laurel  wreathing 

For  the  day  when  there  should  be 

Freemen  shouting  '  Yictory !  *  '* 

The  most  striking  feature,  however,  of  the  volume  of  tliis  Journal 
is  unquestionably  its  publication  of  the  seyen  discourses  containing 
a  "  Critical  Exegeais  of  Gospel  History,"  on  the  basis  of  Strauss  s 
"  Leben  Jesu,"  delirered  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  London  in  1848  and 
1849,  in  which  the  riews  of  the  ereat  German  theologian  and  critic 
were  popularized  and  rindicated.  The  main  conclusions  are  the 
same  as  those  broadly  indicated  in  the  quotations  frcan  Tarioos 
rations  already  giyen.  Dig  zed  by  Google 
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In  the  8«me  year  was  istoed  "  Captam  Oobler ;  or,  the  linooln- 
ahire  iDsurreckion/'  an  hiatorioal  romanoe  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  dedicated  to  Profeaaor  George  Boole,  Mrs.  Cooper's  eonsin. 
This  is  a  story  whdly  nnconneoted  with  modem  politics,  illustra- 
tave  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  a  rising  in  1636  to  resist  the 
king's  and  Cromwell's  spoliation  and  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
Iiike  other  of  the  author's  works,  it  abundantly  exhibits  the  force 
of  his  historical  imagination.  Intimate  local  Knowledge,  mastery 
of  genealogical,  antiquarian,  and  heraldic  lore,  and  yivid  descriptiye 
power,  are  amply  shown.  The  portrait  of  Henry — in  his  mingled 
nobleness  and  shame — is  especially  lifelike. 

Mr.  Cooper  continued  to  lecture  and  trarel  for  some  years.  In 
1853  ft  third  edition  of  the  **  Purgatory  "  was  published  by  Chspman 
and  Hall,  in  a  superior  style— at  the  suggestion  of  Mr^.  Carlyle, — 
with  alterations  and  some  additional  notes.  There  also  appeared, 
in  two  volumes,  the  remarkable  story  of  *'  Alderman  Balph ;  or, 
the  History  of  the  Borough  and  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of 
Willowacre,  with  all  about  the  Bridge  and  the  Baronet,  the  Bridge 
Deed  and  the  Great  Scholar,  the  Toll-keeper  and  his  Daughter, 
the  Fiddler  and  his  Virtues,  the  Lawyer  and  his  Bo^ueries,  and 
idl  the  Best  of  iU  By  Adam  Hornbook,  Student  by  his  own  Fire- 
side, and  among  his  lieighbours  when  he  can  secure  the  Arm-chair 
in  the  Comer."  Of  the  quaint  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  this 
work  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  nor  ol  the  deep  interest  which 
is  thrown  around  the  life  of  a  Uttle  river-port  town  by  the  author's 
skill  and  sympathy.  The  mere  headings  of  the  books  and  chapters 
into  which  it  is  divided  have  a  rare  smack  of  humour, — found,  too, 
in  the  names  of  the  various  characters : — Aquinas  Buenaventura 
Petrus-Lombardos  Duns-Sootus  Diugyleaf  (or  Dingyleaf  of  the 
four  pronomina,  as  he  styles  himself),  the  scholar;  Sir  Nigel 
Kickem,  the  Baronet;  Davy  Drudge;  Jack  Jigg,  the  fiddler; 
Gregory  Markpence,  the  toU-keeper ;  Peter  Weatherwake,  harbour- 
master ;  Diggory  Cleavewell,  the  butcher ;  Mr.  Pomponius  Prate- 
well,  town-olerk ;  Threap,  the  rascally  lawyer ;  and  others  almost 
without  end.  The  fine  lovable  characters  of  Alderman  Ealph 
Trueman  and  gentle  May  Silverton,  his  niece,  are  charmingly 
drawn ;  and  the  whole  work  has  a  singular  freshness  and  quiet  about 
it»  grateful  in  these  pushing,  anxious,  unrestful  days. 

Another  attempt,  already  noticed,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Cooper, 
Ghimmage,  and  Bmest  Jones  to  revive  the  Chartist  organization, 
but  it  was  made  in  vain.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  was 
marked  by  Thomas  Cooper's  connection  with  the  Northern  Tribune, 
a  high-class  journal  published  at  Newcastle,  and  defoted  to  the 
calm,  earnest,  intellectual  radicalism  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
early  type  of  impatient  and  unrestrained  democracy.  In  its  opening 
address  the  proprietor  and  editor,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  wrote  thus  :— 

**  In  political  warfare  recklMs  invective  and  personal  denunciation  have 
been  regarded  as  the  sorest  weapons.   We  have  arrived  aft  the  very  opposite 
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otmohman.  Hklorj  and  «ipaMM  ba?B  Uo^  m  thtl  traik  it  ckviTB 
BMdeft,  ttnngtk  if  aWrv*  C**^  ^^<^  oontoMaaBeit  of  po«p«r  it  ilwafs 
tiiMrf>tnuuf«.'' 

He  thus  defined  ihe  mimi  of  the  new  jounal  :— 

*'  To  induoe  a  nrercnce  for  m  worthier  idetl  of  life,  to  tnforoe  a  belief  in 
MNDetbiog  holier  than  'the  ledcer,'  to  teach  a  more  eonobling  £uth  than 
the  cold  materialifltio  creed  of  thia  '  work-daj  world,*  and  to  proclaim  that 
mam  aa  Man,  whaterer  hit  outward  garniture,  is  greater  and  grander  than 
all  the  creationa  of  hit  geniua,  ahall  be  the  animating  spirit  of  our  enter- 
prise.*' 

Affionp:  the  writers  for  the  Trihvne  were,  besides  Mr.  Cooper, 
W.  J.  LmtoD,  Gk>odwjn  Barmb^,  Henry  N.  Bamett,  Gerald 
Massej,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  and  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  Mr.  Cooper 
contributed  two  papers  in  the  style  of  his  "  Wise  Saws  and  Modem 
Instances/'  one  of  which,  *'  Miss  Dinah  and  her  Loyem,"  is  par- 
ticnlarly  laiKrhable  and  good;  sketches  of  Bernard  Gilpin  and 
John  Wycline ;  and  fonr  letters  to  young  men  npon  the  use  of 
time.  The  7\nhune  did  not  trench  upon  the  ground  of  theolosical 
discussion,  though  its  sympathies  were  clearly  in  favour  of  "me- 
thinking." 

**  The  Family  Feud  "—a  psychological  romance,  showing  a  riper 
and  richer  power  than  "  Alaerman  Kalph,"  while  lacking  somewnat 
of  the  quaint  humour  and  simplicity  which  characterized  that  stoiy 
—appeared  early  in  1855.  The  epigrammatic  art  of  the  following 
sentence  from  the  author's  "  address  to  the  reader "  will  be  appre- 
ciated : — 

"  Consider,  dear  reader^  and  fearing  that  thou  mayest,  unhappily,  regard 
consideration  as  an  irksome  employment,  I  address  thes  affectionately, — 
consider,  I  say,  how  wondrously  yarious  are  the  modes,  not  only  of  pie- 
parinff  food  for  the  stomach,  among  the  French  oookv,  bat  of  preparing 
food  for  the  brain,  by  the  literary  cooks  of  all  civilized  nations!  Consider 
the  fast  subject  but  in  one  department  of  mental  cookery — that  of  wiitiqg 
hiftoiT. 

*<Yoa  may  make  it  tell  weighty  truth,  even  in  fables,  like  dear  old 
Herodotus ;  or  without  fable,  and  in  sentences  as  ftharp  and  trenchant  as 
DamaaouB  blades,  Uke  Tacitus.  You  may  make  it  tell  lies  to  please  your* 
sdf,  like  Hume ;  or  to  please  your  party,  and  to  gravel  those  to  whom  yon 
bear  a  grudge^  like  darondon  or  Burnet  You  may  make  it  as  dry  as  a 
stick,  Ifte  ]£sbard  or  Bapin ;  or  use  it  to  dazzle  your  reader,  to  play  wiD- 
o*-the-wisp  with  him,  in  order  to  lead  him  into  the  qnagroires  of  Fyrrhonisniy 
and  then  grin  in  his  fiioe,  like  Voltaire.  You  may  write  it  eloquently,  and 
after  an  extensire  surrey  of  the  facts,  like  Gibbon ;  or  magniloqaently,  and 
witfiout  troubling  yourself  much  about  the  facts,  like  Bobertson.  Yon 
may  write  it  learnedly,  and  so  as  to  make  your  reader  think,  b'ke  Hr.  Orole ; 
or  mgern'ously,  and  so  as  to  safe  your  reader  the  labour  of  thinking.  Ilka 
Ifr.  If  acanfay.  Yon  may  mtke  it  Urander,  and  dash,  and  aparkle^  like 
^^dfwy    erflowmoDCtocoQsly.withsBeecasioBHlri^ple^Uber 


*Yoaawf  initoifein  Afcrer,  as  lADUtftinedM  tlie'OlK)«d^  or  te 
liiiigu^  M  the  poor  fellow  has  written  th*  *  BestoNttion.'  Toa  nurf  writte 
ii  ill  •port ;  yoa  may  write  it  in  ecmaet.  Yon  mmj  wrile  it  in  i^rpne^  Mke 
tho  old  EngHsh  ohronioiers ;  yon  maj  write  it  in  r6a80%  aa  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  win  be  written  some  time.  .  .  .  Yon  may  write  fonr  bistoiy  in  the 
ftnt  person,  so  as  to  gire  it  all  the  intense  interest  of  direot  eye-witness  or 
Mitobiographj ;  or  jon  may  set  it  down  in  Uie  thud  person,  with  modesty 
for  the  vehicle,  bat  arrogance  in  the  rider,  like  the  imperial  Feaa^ 
vidi,  vicL** 

Pturt  of  that  year  was  spmt  at  Birmingham  and  Maaeheftter  ia 
lecturing  npon  the  Crimean  War,  and  exhibitini^  a  largo  modal  of 
Sefoastopol,  tlie  property  of  Mr.  James  Wyld,  M.P. 

We  now  come  to  a  tnming-point  in  Mr.  Cooper's  life.  For  some 
time  past  we  have  not,  in  his  writings  or  elsewhere,  met  with  any 
advocacy  or  expression  of  sceptical  opinions,  but  hare  rather  been 
strack  with  the  entire  absence  of  any  allusions  to  the  subject.  His 
novels  are  wholly  free  from  any  trace  of  political  or  religiotn  pre- 
ferences.  They  belong  to  the  region  of  pure  art — ^whioh  we  take  to 
be  the  faithful  portrayal  of  nature  as  read  in  the  light  of  faith  in  its 
true  vitality  and  meaning,  apart  from  the  prejudices  or  opinions  of 
the  painter, — and  they  are  broad,  tolerant,  living,  as  nature  itself. 
There  is  no  projection  of  the  author's  shadow  upon  their  pages ; 
they  reflect  not  the  faintest  outline  of  his  personality.  The  refer- 
ence to  Voltaire  in  the  quotation  just  made  would  seem  to  hint  at  a 
discontent  with  unbelief,  though  perhips  it  has  no  real  significance 
as  to  any  change  of  the  writer's  own  standpoint. 

But  towards  the  end  of  1855  Mr.  Cooper's  views  upon  religious 
questions  materiaUy  altered.  The  faith  once  narrowed  to  so  small 
a  point,  but  for  long  held  firmly  there,  began  to  expand  and  again 
to  base  itself  upon  the  admission  of  the  supernatural,  and  the 
historical  character  of  the  Christian  narratives. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  writings  belonging  to  this  ot  any 
subsequent  period  in  Mr.  Cooper's  history,  except,  later  on,  some 
letters  to  the  Freeman,  and  consequently  cannot  trace  the  steps  of 
his  return  to  evangelical  belief  in  the  same  manner  that^  his 
sceptical  opinions  have  been  illustrated.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  very  studies  which  led  to  the  production  of  bis 
Straussian  exegesis  guided  him  further,  and  led  him  also  to  see 
that,  however  ingenious  might  be  the  theories  of  the  so-called 
critical  school,  and  however  satisfactory  their  explanations  at  first 
Bight  appeared  to  be,  they  offered  no  definite  and  permanent  stand- 
point of  conviction  for  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  and  gave 
no  truly  rational  explanation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity,  but  rather  left  it  a  fact  more  marvellous  apart  firom  the 
admission  of  the  miraculous  even  than  it  could  be  with  that  admis- 
iion  folly  made,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  a  divine  rerdatton  and 
inchmation  accepted.  And  as  it  seenied  likely  that  the  iltopaitat 
ipathy  of  religious  teachers  towards  the  wrongs  Hand  itmerii^ 
di  tho  labouring  dasses  had  much  to  do  with  the  prodwHidn  ox  hu 


tmbelMf,  to  H  stj  ksro  been  that  a-KFidaal  eoMmoBtafii  ^f  ti^ 
nepoteoer  of  toeptiml  praieiplet  to  iatiil  deroiioii  to  trutk  tmi 
rif^ht,  MM  to  retteawtto  either  the  mdiridual  or  eoeietj,  jweparod 
the  wfty  for  a  return  to  the  reeognitica  of  Christianity  ae  a  aysten, 
or  ratlier  at  a  power,  originating  with  Ood  himself,  prored  ahreadj 
by  a  wondrous  ehange  in  the  nations  which  have  reoeived  it,  and 
gradnaily  hnt  smelr  sapping  and  orerthrowing  tlie  powers  of  eril 
ihroQffhont  the  wond. 

In  the  opening[  weeks  of  1866  Mr.  Cooper  announced  the  change 
in  his  views  to  his  former  London  audiences,  and  in  the  antomn  be 
began  to  lecture  in  defence  of  natural  religion.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  he  undertook  a  course  of  Sunday  evening  discourses  upon 
"  The  Evidences  of  Christianity/'  followed  by  discussions  with  his 
sreptioal  hearers.  A  competent  and  interested  witness,  in  the 
Fr^emam  (Baptist)  newspaper,  spesks  of  the  interest  excited  by 
these  addresses,  and  of  Mr.  Cooper's  evident  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  of  critical  exegesis.    He  adds, — 

"  However  hardships  and  persecution  unto  bonds  may  have  told  upon 
hb  out<*r  man,  they  have  not  touched,  unless  to  impart  energy  and  fire  to 
th4»m,  his  mental  fisoulties.  .  .  .  The  speaker's  manner  is  to  walk 
backward  and  forward  a  little  way  on  each  side  his  chair  with  a  half-medi- 
tative look,  yet  glancing  eontinually  sideways  at  the  andienoe.  His 
language  is  remarkably  simple  and  lucid,  yet  replete  with  the  energy 
of  thought  and  of  strong  conviction.*' — iVeeeiaa,  September,  1867. 

After  devoting  about  two  years  to  the  London  sceptics  and 
the  hearers  in  their  pl*oes  of  sssembly,  Mr.  Cooper  began  to  enter 
on  his  mission  for  Kngland,  lecturing  on  his  new  subjects,  and 
entering  into  discussions  at  the  dose  of  them,  at  Norwich,  Sheffield, 
Tork,  Sunderland,  Leeds,  and  other  large  towns.  He  also  entered 
into  public  debate  with  leading  freethinkers,  partirnlarly  with 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  at  York,  in  1858,  snd  with  Mr.  Jose^ 
Barker  (who  has,  however,  like  Cooper  himself,  lately  returned 
to  orthodoxy)  at  Bradford,  in  September,  1860.  But  he  soon  laid 
controversy  aside,  and  the  lectures  became  his  chief  work.  These 
speedily  took  tbe  form  of  a  regular  series,  directed  against  the  two 
great  aspects  of  unbelief,  its  denial  of  a  God,  and  its  repudiation  of 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  Christian  writings.  Their  main 
divisions  correspond  to  these;  as  they  may  be  generally  classed 
into  expositions  of  the  design  argument,  and  developments  of  the 
historical  in^uir^  into  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  latter  inquiry  takes  the  form  of  a  survey  of  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  our  era,  entitled  '*  The  Bridge  of  History,"  and  usually 
occupies  two  lectures.  They  most  be  listened  to  for  the  rare  point, 
force,  vividness,  livingnes9,  and  cogency  of  the  illostratioos,  facts, 
and  arguments  to  be  understood.  In  the  lectures  on  Design,  the 
i»  ondrous  mechanism  of  the  animal  frame,  its  joints  and  levers, 
compensations  and  adaptations,  seems  to  grow  before  the  mind,  as  if 
isiblv  built  up  part  by  part  by  the  Creators  hand.    A  rich  yet 


Mreraot  Iranumr  pennidw  many  of  the  deaeriptioiis  of  birdi  kbA 
beasts,  their  dweUinff-pUees,  habits,  instinots,  and  requirements, 
and  the  asanner  in  which  their  special  wants  have  been  provided 
for.  Instruction,  mental  and  spiritual  qnickening,  and  intellectual 
delight,  are  wonderfnUy  blended  in  Mr.  Cooper's  method  of  expo- 
sition. In  the  grand  series  upon  the  "  Bridge  of  History  *'  the 
oentnries  seem  to  outroU  and  pass  before  the  eye  like  a  magnificent 
panorama,  each  scene  manifestly  irradiated  by  the  light  from 
heayen,  until  we  are  led  back  to  the  yery  birth-hour,  with  all  its 
supernatural  splendours,  of  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world.  The  Bey. 
E.  Paxton  Hood  wrote  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  JScleetio  Review  for 
April,  1864,— 

«Tbe  man  of  all  other  men,  we  belieye,  at  whose  feet,  at  a  lecturer  for 
popular  purposes  and  audiences,  we  woidd  delieht  to  sit  Thomas  Oooper 
IS  a  lecturer  in  a  yerr  eminent  degree ;  we  think  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
<»11  him  the  king  of  lecturers." 

But  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  lecturer's  earlier  sceptical 
influence  in  terms  which  we  haye  not  found  justified  by  the  facts 
of  his  life,  or  the  character  which  his  scepticism  actually  assumed. 
As  we  haye  seen,  Mr.  Cooper  strove  rather  to  lay  down  a  positive 
basis  for  a  certain  amount  of  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
none,  than  to  shake  the  hopes  of  such  as  retained  a  wider  belief 
than  his  own.    Mr.  Hood  adds,*— 

**The  second  lecture,  on  'Design  in  the  Celestial  Spaces,*  compels  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  to  more  with  majesty ;  and  the  whole  audience,  when 
we  formed  a  part  of  it,  hung  breathlessly  on  the  story  of  the  successive 
defeats,  and  the  crowning,  triumphant  discoveries  of  LeTerrier  and  Adams. 
The  great  discoveries  of  Q-alileo,  Newton,  Kepler,  and  Herschel,  are  not 
veiled ;  they,  become  dramatic,  and  every  auditor  lives  in  a  personal  interest 
with  every  part  of  the  unfolding  problem.  .  .  .  We  believe  it  will  be 
increasingly  found,  as  each  lecture  is  heard,  and  as  the  mind,  perhaps  in 
private,  turns  over  its  stores,  that,  for  fuhiess  and  fitness,  for  the  memory 
which  treasures,  for  the  prompt  prehensile  faculty  which  seizes,  and  for 
the  wis  iom  which  perceives  and  applies,  there  \a  scarcely  another  teacher 
among  us  able  to  do  the  work  which  Providence  seems  to  have  appointed 
to  Thonuis  Cooper." 

Mr.  Cooper's  plan  has  now  for  some  time  been  to  take  for  a 
year's  work  a  particular  section  of  the  country,  and  to  visit  each 
city,  town,  and  larger  village  in  it,  wherever  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  the  delivery  of  bis  lectures.  According  to  the  length  of 
his  stay  in  each  place,  which  varies  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight 
days,  the  substance  of  the  course  is  given  in  a  more  or  less  con- 
densed form.  The  full  course  comprises  the  lectures  upon  Design 
in  the  Human  Body,  the  Animal  World,  and  the  Celestial  Spaces : 
that  on  the  h  priori  and  moral  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God — 
one  on  Matter  and  Spirit ;  those  on  the  Critical  Evidence  in  Favour 
of  Christianity — ^including  the  "Bridge  of  History" — and  the 


lliraalM,  aad  another  vpon  *'  The  ExoeUenoj  and  CooaiBteiMJf  of 
the  Prmoiioal  Teaohingt  of  the  New  Testament." 

At  present  Mr.  Co<^>er  it  busy  in  the  northern  Enslish  ooantiea. 
Next  year,  we  believe,  he  has  abready  promised  to  doTote  chieiy 
to  the  large  eounty  of  York ;  «nd  he  mtends,  if  able,  to  spend  tba 
year  1872  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  laborions  work. 

In  addition  to  lecturing  four,  five,  or  even  six  times  weekly,  he 
usually  preaches  twice  each  Sanday,  from  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Inde- 
pendent, or  Presbyterian  pnlpits.  A  sermon  of  his  npon  "  The  Un- 
searchable Biches  of  Chnst  has  especial  celebrity  for  its  high 
reach  of  intellectoal  and  spiritual  thought 

In  the  interrals  of  his  ordinary  labour,  Mr.  Cooper  has  be«n 
busy  with  the  preparation  of  a  oolieoted  edition  of  his  poems,  in 
which  the  "Purgatory"  will,  we  belieye,  appear  unaltered,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  preface  in  acknowledgment  of  the  author's 
restored  and  deepened  faith  in  Christianity. 

For  many  years  he  has  cherished  the  hope  of  writing  a  com- 
panion "  rhyme  "  to  the  "  Purgatory" — to  be  called  "  The  Paradise 
of  Martyrs."  We  are  permitted  to  state  that  of  this,  three  books, 
containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  stanzas,  have  been  written, 
and  a  fourth  book  is  advancing  towards  completion.  We  wish  the 
earnest  author  success  in  his  Doble  religious  work,  and  yigoar  to 
finish  another  poem  worthy  to  stand  along  with  "  The  Purgatory  of 
Suicides,"  as  the  grand  product  of  a  working  man's  unwearied 
endeavour  in  **  toiling  upward  " — a  worthy  crown  to  a  long  life  of 
effort  and  aspiration. 

The  generous  lanjfuage  of  G.  J.  Holyoake,  written,  we  ought 
to  note,  after  Mr.  Cooper's  renunciation  of  scepticism,  may  fitly 
conclude  this  sketch : — 

"  The  working  class  hare  to  be  proud  of  Thomas  Cooper.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  contemporary  working  man  to  win  respect  for  his  order. 
The  ahoenaaker  of  Lincoln  has  won  himself  a  place  in  the  republic  of  litera- 
ture, where  distinction  is  only  awarded  to  genius.  As  poet,  as  novelist,  as 
orator,  as  political  writer,  he  has  placed  his  name  where  it  will  not  soon  die 
out  Had  he  a  hireling  tongue,  or  a  salcahle  conscience,  he  might  now  be  a 
wealthy  man.  A  poor  man  with  his  talents  can  hare  his  choice  m  this 
world— he  may  keep  a  conscience  or  may  keep  a  carriage.  Thomas  Cooper 
baa  preferred  to  keep  a  conscience.  He  has  always  eaten  precarious  bi^ 
and  looks  back  with  proud  satisfaction  on  an  incorruptible  life.  The  author 
may  look  back  from  the  platform  through  his  chequered  career,  and  find 
more  than  the  world  knows  of  to  love  and  reverence.  The  working  dais 
can  point  to  Thomas  Cooper,  and  say— what  cannot  be  said  of  all,—*  Hear 
him,  read  his  works,  follow  him  home.  He  is  one  of  ns.  Ee  has  nothing 
to  ooBoeal ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear.*  The  man  whose  career  exalts  the 
p«>p^  ahould  be  r^peoted  6y  the  people ;  and  as  one  of  the  people,  I  am 
ptond  of  Thomas  Cooper,  of  his  genius,  and  his  reputation.'** 

w. 
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OVOHT  BABY-FlSMIKa  TO  BB  PBOHIBITBDf 


Akwt  MM  ATnn» 

XsAT  a  frightful,  systematic,  and 
flagrant  form  of  crime — the  wbole- 
aale  and  deliberate  murder  of  infants 
in  the  tender  montlis  of  their  being, 
hat  grown  up  in  the  neigbbourbocKl 
of  littge  oitiet,  and  that  there  are 
aipeciallT  in  the   Ticinity   of   the 
metropolis  many  who  accept  of  the 
Tile  hire  of  the  infanticide  is  too 
obTious  and  too  melancholy  a  fust 
to  be  doubted.    And  it  follows  from 
this  £iot  that  there  are  numbers  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  employ    these 
wretched  hirelines  to  oommit,  for 
them,  Uie  deed  (almost)  without  a 
name  sufficiently  blistering  to  the 
tangiie,  to  which  in  man^  cases  their 
poTerty  and  not  their  will  eonsents. 
Am  a  de^oe  and  a  protection  to 
those  waifs  of  social  sin  who  are 
exposed  to  these  fearful  purveyors 
of  death — as  a  defence  and  a  pro- 
tection to  those  who  are  tempted 
to  embark  in  the  trade  in  murder — 
and  as  a  de£^ce  and  a  protection 
against  the  spread  of  criminality 
amongst  those  who  hope,  by  hiring 
a  murderess  on  moderate  terms,  to 
escape  from   the   consequences   of 
their  rioee,  the  trade  in  iniant  life 
ought  to  be  prohibited.    Every  per- 
son taking  or  putting  out  a  child  to 
mine  should  be  compelled  to  register 
her    owa   name^    residence,    age, 
poeition  in  society,  and  the  name, 
9^  and  state  of  health  of  the  child 
Aven  or  taken ;  all  oases  of  baby- 
farminff  or  nursing  in  which  these 
Coirmahties  hare  not  been  taken  to 
be  regarded  as  frtmmfade  evidence 
of  onmiDal  istaBl  on  the  side  of 
IM  fifWf  and  reoaiv«.    TJj 


baby-£snning  must  be  done  away 
witL— B.  A.  P. 

Certainly  baby-farming  ought  to 
be  prohibited,  for  various  weighty 
reasons.    1.  The  sufferance  of  baby- 
fiurming  is  an  occasion  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  hideous  crimes  as 
those  which  Margaret  Waters  has 
just  been  executed  for.    In  the  in- 
terests of  helpless  children,  there- 
fore, baby-farming  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited*   2.  The  toleration  of  baby- 
farming  is  a  temptation  to  persons 
of  a  disposition  similar  to  Waters 
to  commit  crime,  and  thereby  to 
bring  themselves  to  a  dreadful  end. 
The  prevention  of  crime  should  be 
our  aim ;  therefore,  for  the  siJce  of 
those  who  are  viciously  disposed, 
baby -farming  should  be  prohibited. 
If  it  be  possible  by  legal  enactment 
to  prevent  others  from  committing 
such  crimes  as  Waters   has  been 
found  suilty  of,  ihcU  will  be  a  great 
end  achieved.    3.  The  commission 
in  our  midst  of  such  crimes  as  have 
recently  been  occasioned  by  baby- 
farming    is  a  stigma  on  us  as  a 
people,  which  foul  blot  surely  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  remove^ 
and  the  prohibition  of  baby -fi&rming 
is  calculated  to  assist  in  doing  this. 
By  all  means,  therefore,  let  baby- 
farmmg  be  prohibited.    4.  The  per- 
mission of  Daby-fArming  indirectly 
encourages  other  great  evils  besides 
that  of  murder.      The  knowledge 
that  infants  can  be  easflv  disposea 
of  at  a  baby-farm  is  calculated  to 
make  persons  of  a  certain  disposition 
careless  as  to  the  commission  of  the 
sin  of  fomioation,  an  evil  which  la 
now  so  rampant  as  to  call  for  enry 
poisiUe  ofaeok  to  bt  ]^  mpoa  il» 
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Baby*fiuviui9  it  an  induoement  to 
the  MoAhen  of  illegitunata  ofaildna 
to  steel  tbcir  hewtt  egeiiiittbom,  to 
ne^eot  their  d&phDf,  mmI  to  be 
pjtffectlj  indiffarent  Tcepeotinf  them. 
Thb  iiM)t  tbet  baby-farminff  holde 
oat  a  hope  to  eril  doen  tnet  the 
lieentumeneei  if  hioh  ther  hsTe  com- 
Bitted  will  be  oonoealed,  b  itself  a 
prcfmam  upoo  wickednett,  there- 
fore baby-f«rniing  should  be  pro- 
hibited. Whatever  inconTenieiices 
may  be  ocoationed  to  well-meaning 
mothers,  or  to  well-intentioned  per- 
sons who  take  the  charge  of  infisnts, 
by  the  prohitntion  of  lMU>y-farming, 
these  inooDTeoiences  woold  be  ?  astly 
outweighed  by  the  benefits  eon- 
ferred,  therefore  let  baby-farming  be 
probibited.--S.  S. 

To  neglect  to  follow  up  the  prose- 
cution which  has  been  so  rigorously 
commenced,  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  one,  let  us  hope,  of  the 
wont  prsctisers  of  the  system  to 
Ugbt  and  oondenmation,  would  sanc- 
tion cruel  and  cold-blooded  murder, 
and  afford  facility  for  immorality. 
But  if  the  system  is  severely  hunted 
down  now,  its  followers  will  be  les- 
sened by  fear  of  the  risks,  and  this 
will  perhaps  check  depravity.  The 
more  the  system  is  considered,  the 
more  necessary  does  it  appear  to 
eradicate  it.  Supposing  that  the 
children  liyed,  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  would  live^  like  other 
children,  if  properly  attended  to, 
the  question  arises,  what  would  be- 
come of  them  ?  Pauperdom  and 
crime  seem  the  only  destinations 
fromsuohstarting^plaoes. — C.  F.  A.  S. 

Nkoatitj. 
**  Baby-farming  "  has  become  a 
byword  and  a  reproach,  not  from 
any  evil  in  itself,  but  in  con^equenoe 
of  the  evil  course  to  which  many  of 
its  practisers  have  given  themselves. 
Baby-fsrming  has  got  confounded 
with  child-murder,  with  which  it 
has  really  nothing  to  do.     Baby- 


Cuntng  really  ngmlee  the  waaaSaats 
aad  truning  of  children  for  Idra.  It 
may  take  the  forms  of  adoption, 
fosterage,  boarding,  oonventoaliBm, 
hospitidisni,pobliosehoalism,  ragged 
sofaoolism,  orphanage,  reforoMlory, 
ko,,  but  in  every  case  it  is  baby- 
forming.  Baby-^fsrming  is  a  neces- 
sity of  civiliHtKMi.  Mothers  die 
and  leave  their  children  in  each 
helpless  states  as  to  make  norung  a 
necessitv.  Many  parents  are  inea* 
pable  of  duly  nursing  their  childna, 
either  through  illness  or  ooeopation. 
The  demise  of  parents  not  mi£ro> 
qoently  throws  children  dsetitnte 
and  hdpWss  on  the  world.  Many 
people  are  so  oinmmstanoed  as  to 
reouire  to  give  the  charge  of  their 
children  to  others,  and  not  a  few  of 
our  charity  schools,  hospitals,  and 
public  places  of  instruction,  make  it 
compulsory  on  those  who  would 
receive  a  share  of  their  benefits  to 
give  up  the  personal  care  i^  tiieir 
children.  Were  baby-forming  to  be 
prohibited  the  vrhole  of  the  aodal 
and  civil  life  of  the  country  woidd 
require  to  be  altered.  Baliy-forming 
may  be  licensed,  restricted,  and 
guarded,  but  it  cannot  be  prohibited 
without  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences.— J.  D. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  which 
demand  the  serious  consideration  of 
this  question.  It  has  been  found 
that  grave  evils  hsve  become  asso- 
ciated with  baby-farming  in  some 
modem  cases;  and  the  worid,  ss 
usus},  taking  alarm  at  these  oon- 
sequences,  has  been  caUiog  out  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  system  of 
giving  out  infiant  children  to  hirsd 
nurses.  The  cry  of  prohibitian  is 
easily  raised,  but  prohibition  ifeseif 
is  difficult  of  realisation.  Tb» 
Scotch  have  a  proverb  which  runs 
thus, — 

**  Gart  wood  is  ill  to  srow, 
Cbuckie  stanes  are  iU  to  <^w  ;** 

which  has  about  tiie  i 


7HB  Tom.  Ml 


»  ihe  Sn^iik  M^ing/' It  it  «Mier 
toi^foroetlMn  dolnrot."  Theie 
pfOFvlM  hsre  ^|ood  ttttnam  to  tbii 
qoaitioD.  It  if  impottible  to  do 
impoanbilitiet,  and  to  prohibit  baby- 
fiurmiDg  or  the  nmning  of  childron 
for  hire  ii  an  impoteibility.  There 
are  orphana  in  the  world  {  there  are 
efaildreii  who  are  worae  than  orphana, 
their  nu>thers  being  depraTed,  ailing, 
famatio,  fto.  s  there  are  people  w1k> 
require  to  go  abroad,  to  remore  fire- 
qoentfy  from  one  ^plaoe  to  another, 
or  to  attend  to  basinew  where,  and 
in  cirenmstanoes  in  which,  the  im- 
btingiDg  of  children  is  impossible. 
Bither  we  most  allow  babj-nrming, 
or  we  mnst  prohibit  marriage  to  idl 
idK>  oamiot  rear  children,  or  we 
most  profide  for  tiie  State  tUnahter 
of  thoae  which  cannot  be  cared  for. 
Babj-fiurming  should  be  regulated, 
and  babT-fitrais  should  be  inspected 
by  female  inspeetors.— H.  P. 

Baby-farming  is  by  many  used  as 
a  synonym  lor  infanticide ;  but  this 
ia  a  miatoke.  Our  old  Enslish  word 
to  foster  has  been  too  mucm  dropped 
out  of  use,  and  thb  ugly  compound, 
bab^-fiurming,  has  been  substituted 
for  It.  Just  aa  a  man  forms  the  tolls 
or  the  taxes  of  a  district— that  is, 
takes  the  manasement  of  them  with 
a  Tiew  to  profit  by  the  transaction, — 
•o  do  nurses  undertake  to  manage 
babies  for  those  who  cannot  them- 
sehres  manage  them,  as  a  means  of 
saining  a  liyelihood.  Tax  and  toll 
nrmera  fail,  or  embesile,  or  cheat  j 
but  as  this  occurs  we  punish  the 
male&ctors,  and  take  securities 
against  the  repetition  of  the  crime ; 
we  do  not  clamour  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  forming  of  tolls  or  taxes. 
While  the  world  endures,  the  nurs- 
ing of  children  by  strangers  and  for 
hire  must  be  a  neoessi^.  It  can- 
not be  done  without,  so  that  to 
speak  of  prohibiting  it  is  nonsense. 
We  must  goTcm,  and  overlook,  and 
superrise  the  nurses  of  children,  but 
we  cannot  prohibit  the  exercise  of 


their  fimotions.  Safo  babyfiMrmiii|| 
may  be  secured  by  examination, 
licence,  and  inspeotiim ;  but  prohibi- 
tion would  onJT  make  it  cunning, 
expen8i7e,and  dangerous.— M.F.  £. 

Baby*formin|;  is  a  word  oC  ctU 
omen  and  Tile  signification.  It  stirs 
the  heart  and  sickens  the  affections. 
Up  along  with  it  come  associations 
of  seduction  and  shame,  anguish  and 
selfishness,  yiUany  and  murder,— 
and  we  readily,  if  unthinkingly,  cry. 
Put  it  down,  do  away  with  it, 
banish  from  the  earth  the  accursed 
thing.  Thb  is  unwise,  for— 1. 
Baby-farming  is  a  necessity.  2.  As 
a  necessity  it  can  be  put  under  in- 
speotion.  8.  It  may  often  be  a 
greater  boon  than  woe.  4.  It  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  good 
uaes.  Can  we  not  baye  baby-farm- 
ing purged  and  purified  ?  Can  we 
not  have  baby-farming  extended 
and  systematiaed,  recognised,  and 
properly  managed?  These  quee- 
tions  haTC  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  serious  thinkers,  and  it  is 
folt  that  the  form-nursery  system, 
the  boarding-out  system,  may  be 
not  only  retained,  but  utilised  and 
im^roTcd.  The  sensational  crimi- 
nality which  has  become  associated 
with  the  name  is  no  more  properly 
attached  to  it  than  ia  adulteration 
toshopkeeping,astounding  casualties 
to  railway  tnS&c,  scuttling  of  ships 
to  nariffation,  bigamy  to  marriage, 
or  murder  to  domestic  life.  If  ereiy- 
thine  to  which  eril  is  attached  is  to 
be  abolished,  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  abolish  the  human  race.  Chil- 
dren must  be  nursed ;  then  nurses 
must  do  so  either  tbrouch  afi«ction 
or  for  pay  :  many  cannot  haTe  nurses 
of  the  former  sort ;  ought  they, 
therefore,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
latter?— L.  L.  Z. 

It  is  authoritatiTcly  stated  that 
60,000  illegitimate  children areannu- 
aUy  bom  in  this  country,  and  that  90 
per  cent,  of  these  die  within  the  first 
year  of  their  age,  whUe  the  highest 
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mortality  ii  80  per  oenl. 
One-tenth  on\j  of  theee  untbrtanate 
though  blainalfse  witneasea  to  weak- 
naaa  and  wickedneaa  aarrtTe  theaad 
fiite  to  whieh  Ihej  mn  bora.  1\> 
thia  if  we  add  the  motherleaa,  the 
orphaned,  the  deaerted,  and  thoae 
who  are  deprired  of  the  oare  of 
parenta  hj  lUneat,  boiineaa,  or  the 
neceaiitiei  of  trarel,  or  abtenoe  from 
the  oomitrj,  we  most  hare  a  large 
number  of  children  in  the  oomitrr 
who  require  to  be  taken  oare  of. 
Tbeae  mual^  in  general,  be  put  in 
charge  of  nnraea  who  reoeire  hire, 
and  who,  hj  baring  many  under 
their  ohaige,  ean  do  what  it  neoea- 
aai^  at  an  eoonomioal  rate.  Thb 
ia  babr-fiMrming.  Were  this  noi 
poaaibia  to  be  had,  it  is  probable 
thalprirate  iniantioide  would  greatlj 
inoreaae,  adult  anioide  multiply, 
afttempla  al  aduH  murder  become 
more  mimeroua,  and  nameleea 
atrodtiea  for  ooncealment  of  sexual 
transgraaeiona  be  connired  at.  We 
cannot,  tderefbre,  prohibit  baby- 
fiHrming  without  running  the  risk 
of  greater  and  grosser  erilt.  Bat 
we  maj  ao  hem  m  baby-farming  by 


regiatrattTe  and  lagMaAtr^  nnaaimi^ 
that  ft  may  be  changed  fi>om  bemg^ 
a  makfloent  to  being  a  benetDenl 
inaf  itution. — IL  J. 

If  we  would  efadfoaia  atn,  ew 
dtaeaae,  and  prerenl  crime,  wa  nraal 
remoTc  the  cause  before  we  can  pra* 
rent  ita  efiVwta.  To  poniah  the 
eflbcts,  more  especially  when  ihe 
eflects  are  in  the  fbrm  oi  human 
flesh,  will  nerer  prerent  the  eom* 
mittal  of  the  ain  referred  tor  in  the 
topic.  TbeprerentioBof  tiieeAbe(» 
of  sin  is  often  an  incentire  to  riee; 
Thus  if  we  cannot  remorv  the  caoao 
which  has  led  to  the  establiahnaaot 
ofbsby*fitrma,  we  must  of  iiwcisaalfrj 
either  permit  prirate  baby-fiMtna,  or 
found  puUic  institutions  for  tibe 
reception  of  the  aame.  We  hare 
only  this  alternatire.  Does  not^tiie 
innocenay  of  the  harmless  oifcpriug 
claim  our 'charity  and  proteetionr 
For  this  we  must  either  faara 
"homee,'»  « asylums,'*  or  •»baby. 
forms,'*  the  name  matters  little  i 
a  greater  responsibility,  too,  saoulci 
be  laid  on  fothers  of  ""  " ' 
ohildreo. — Qiomonm  IK 
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AjfBWIJtS  TO  QUMTIOJIB* 
901.  The  most  accessible  works  on 
the  Norse  Mythology  are  Benjamin 
Thorpe's  "Northern  Mythology," 
and  his  "Yule-tide  Stories;"  ap- 
pended to  Ida  Pfeifier^s  "Tisit  to 
Iceland ;"  sereral  myths  are  giren, 
but  a  Tcry  foir  notion  of  "  Scan- 
dinayian  Mythology"  will  be  found 
in  "  Chambers'  Encjck>p»dia»'' 
under  that  heading.— B.  M.  A. 

908.  What  sort  of  wood  the  go- 
pher of  Scripture  was,  is  not  for 
certain  known.    Many  oonjecturea 


abound  regar£ng  it,  €ho  moat  pre- 
ralent  being  that  it  belonga  to  the 
cedar  or  cypress  family.  It  is,  how* 
erer,  more  probable  to  be  the  ej* 
press.  The  cypress,  being  noted  for 
its  great  durability,  was  eminent^ 
suited  for  the  construction  of  a  Tea- 
sel of  such  extraordinary  ditnenstet 
as  the  ark.  Besides,  the  Hebreir 
name  of  gopher  resembling  ibe 
Greek  name  of  cypress  malraa  tiie 
supposition  of  the  cypress  being  the 
gopher  wood  of  tha  Bible  Tery  con- 
clusire. — C«  B. 
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904.  Mr.  Hdpsy  in  one  of  his 
eiMjs,  makes  a  diBtinotion  "between 
the  man  who  conquers  and  the  man 
who  steals,"  which  we  presume  refers 
to  the  man  who  makes  an  idea  his 
own  by  power  of  thought  and  might 
of  subjugating  intellect,  and  the  man 
who  mereij  appropriates  and  uses. 
Literature  is  commerce  of  thought, 
but  in  this  commerce  certain  coins 
ohange  hands;  these  are  still  the 
same,  though  they  are  put  into  new 
eombinations  and  form  new  wholes. 
By  inheritance,  purchase,  or  ex- 
dumge^  all  these  coins  must  be  ob- 
tamed  by  the  person  who  oses  Ihem 
as  his  own.  These  pass  current, 
aad  are  ereiybody's  by  turns,  but 
nobody's  long;  no  one  thinks  of 
ouJiing  a  special  and  peculiar  claim 
to  them  or  upon  them.  But  com- 
merce is  also  an  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts, natural  or  manufactured. 
STatural  products,  though  they  de- 
pend on  seed  and  soil,  yet  depend 
also  on  taste,  industry,  and  inten- 
tion; and  manufactured  products 
are  the  results  of  adaptations  of  ma- 
terials and  machinery  which  have 
not  in  the  same  or  any  directly 
nmilar  form  been  placed  at  the  op- 
tion of  purchasers.  These  differ 
entirely  trom  products  or  goods 
taken  from  othm,  or  mere  plausible 
imitations  of  them.  Plagiarism  is 
the  purloining  or  the  colourable 
imitation  of  tliat  which  belongs  to 
or  is  the  production  of  another.  In 
erery  true  production  of  genius  each 
part  grows  into  its  plaoe  and  dere- 
fops  mto  a  homogeneous  oneness. 
It  assimilates  all  by  the  life  that  is 
in  it.  It  IB  not  a  composite,  made 
np  of  difiering  parts  bound  and  fas- 
tened together,  or  a  mosaic  whose 
several  portions  have  been  colleoted 
and  placed  together.  The  plagiary 
k  one  who  t^es  and  uses  for  his 
own  purposes,  without  assimilating 
and  without  having  any  growth  of 
the  spirit  which  subdues  and  em- 
ploys and  places  what   has   bean 


taken.  Flagiariim  is  neither  copy- 
ing nor  imitating,  but  copying  or 
imitating  from  another  without 
acknowledgment,  and  with  pretence 
that  the  product  is  orieioaL  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  is  the  legal 
definition  of  plagiarism,  but  the  sig- 
nification it  should  bear  in  the  mo- 
raUtpr  of  literature  is  plain.  Pla- 
giarism is  the  unadmowledged  use 
of  ideas,  forms  of  expression,  plots, 
&C.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  be> 
liete  that  they,  any  or  all,  are  the 
results  of  the  personal  thought  of  th0 
employer  of  them  at  seoond  hand,  ai 
if  they  had  been  wroo^^t  out  by 
himself  at  first  hand.  The  gvamc^ 
mtm  of  plagiarism  is  the  oonscioae 
though  unacknowledged  appropria- 
tion of  another's  thought^  labour, 
or  art,  as  if  it  were  one's  owik— 
W.  0.  D. 

dll.  The  word  Uehmtoal  signifies 
rsto^ui^  to  art  or  saUiuye^  or  io  tomo 
jHMrtunUar  prof&ition,  Teohmetd 
tormi  are  words  whioh  areeniploiyed 
with  relation  to  the  arts  and  soienoes, 
words  whioh  are  not  in  common  ose^ 
thus,  abaUU  is  a  military  term, 
adetnpiion  is  a  1^  or  law  tens, 
adnate  is  a  botanical  term,  dit^ 
notUiB  a  medical  term,  dkiiofMo  is  a 
musical  term,  and  all  these  are  tech- 
nical terms.  Toehmoed  mktoaiion  is 
ednoation  in  some  paiticuUr  art, 
seienoe,  trade^  or  profession,  as  dia- 
tingmshed  from  general  edueatieii. 
The  education  which  a  gentlemaii 
receiTes  in  hospitals,  in  the  disseot- 
ing-room,  and  from  the  lectores  of 
professors,  that  he  may  be  qualified 
to  practise  medicine  or  surgery  is 
Uehtneal  edMoatiom.  The  education 
imparted  by  a  lawyer  to  a  youog 
man  who  b  articled  to  him  is  ieokh 
nieal  edueaiion.  Likewise  the  in- 
struction communicated  by  a  pecson 
who  follows  any  particular  trade— ae 
a  carpenter,  grocer,  or  druggist---to 
his  apprentice  is  Uohmeal  §dmotftiomt 
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BoHon  Oorney,  one  of  th«  ablest 
of  our  critioal  literary  students,  died 
Aogott  Slat,  aged  87. 

**  Kniffht  Oommandfr  of  Ohriat  "* 
it  the  title  which  has  lately  been  con- 
ferred on  Ootaye  Delepieire^  the  hit- 
torian  of  Flemish  literattire,  bj  the 
King  of  PortniaL 

Br.  J.  H.  Dbcon,  of  Lantanne,  ia 
about  to  issue  his  prose  and  poetical 
works,  relating  to  the  sceneir  and 
customs  of  Sktptoii*in-OraTen,York- 
ahire,  in  monthlj  parts. 

A  Manuscript  of  **  A  Conference 
of  Pleasure,  composed  for  some  fes* 
tire  occasion,  about  the  year  1592, 
by  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  discorered 
by  the  late  John  Bruce  among  the 
papers  of  the  Buke  of  Northumber- 
land, haying  scribbled  on  its  fly-leaf 
the  name  of  WiUiam  Shakspere,  has 
just  been  edited,  with  &c-Bimile  of 
the  fly-leaf^  by  James  Spedding,  the 
editor  of  biompher  of  Bacon. 

A  prise  of  £100  has  been  offered 
by  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  best 
essay  on  **  'Tk4  Nature  and  Contents 
iff  Scripture  Sevelation  as  compared 
with  other  Forms  of  Truth;'  to  be 
competed  for  b^  students  at  any 
Scottish  TJoiTersity,  or  at  Trinity 
College,  Glenahnond.  Principal 
Tulloch,  Professor  Caird,  and  Dr. 
Hannah,  hare  consented  to  act  as 
judges. 

The  Wolfenbuttel  MS.  of  "  Por- 
dun's  Chronicle,"  which  is  to  form 
the  text  of  the  new  edition  of  For- 
dun,  preparing  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene^ 
in  the  series  of  *'  The  Historians  of 
Scotland,"  has  been  transmitted  from 
the  ducal  library  at  Wolfmbuttal  to 
Mr.  Skene. 

A  collected  and  rerised  issue  of 
the  noTels  and  tales  of  DisraeU,  in 


monthly  uniform  ydumes,  hus  joit 
been  begun  with  the  eighth  edition 
of  "Lothair." 

In  a  •«  History  of  Hindoo  Poetry," 
about  to  be  issued,  specimens  will 
be  giTcn  of  the  Terses  of  twenty- 
eight  female  yersiflers. 

Mr.  Morris  has  the  fourth  and 
concluding  part  of  his  poem, 
"The  Earthly  Paradise,'*  ready. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  in 
type. 

The  Narraganset  dob  in  New 
England  has  produced  a  r^iint  of 
Roger  William's  ''The  Bloody 
Tenant  yet  more  Bloody."  Mr. 
B.  D.  Neill  has  brought  out  a  his- 
tory of  the  Yirginia  Company  of 
L<mdon. 

Br.  Strauss,  author  of  *'  The  Life 
of  Jesus,"  has  just  issued  an  estimate 
of  **  Yoltaire,"  on  whieh  Benaa  has 
written  a  critique. 

As  a  mark  of  the  progress  of  con- 
troyersy,  we  may  note  that  the 
Christian  World  had  recent^  a 
debate  on  the  Eternity  of  Fntors 
Punishments ;  and  now  the  Chris- 
tian (an  improyed  issue  of  the  JEs- 
vicalisi)  has  inaugurated  one  on 
Prophecy, 

A  new  edition  of  Mill's  '*  Logic" 
b  in  the  press. 

A  posthumous  work  by  T.  H. 
Buckle  is  about  to  appear  under 
the  editorship  of  Miss  "HjAobl 
Taylor,  daughter  of  John  Tkylor, 
Esq.,  and  step-daughter  of  Mr.  J.  &L 
MiU. 

Bean  Milman's  **  Contributions 
to  the  Quarterly  Beyiew**  are  to  be 
republished  in  a  coUected  form. 

A  condensed  Beference  Biogra- 
phical Bictionary  is  in  prepsfftttioB 
byL.B.PhiUps7(3Qgl^ 
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THOMAS  HOBBES.  OF  MAIMSBUllY. 

"One  of  the  greatest  and  most  original  think  era  in  the  English 
Unguage." — SiB  Wiluam  MoLESWOBTir. 

•*  Hobbet  saw  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  system.  He  is  alwr.ys, 
therefore,  on  firm  ground,  and  never  once  swerres  from  his  object." — 
"William  Hazlixt. 

HoBBEs,  who,  as  Professor  Masson  remarks,  "  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious that  he  was  to  live  to  the  a;^e  of  ninety-one,  and  was  in  no 
hurry  to  trouble  people  with  his  speculations,"  had  attained  tlie 
ripe  age  of  sixty-four  when  "  The  Leviathan "  was  issued.  Lord 
Bkcon — some  of  whose  worts  Hobbes  had  translated—had  been 
dead  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had  left  no  inheritor  of 
Ids  unful&Iled  renown;  John  Locke  had  but  lately  left  West- 
minster School  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Berkeley  was  not 
bom  till  five  years  after  Hobbes*  death ;  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
tfury,  the  first  £nglish  Deist,  had  died  about  four  years  previowly ; 
John  Milton  was  then,  as  Latin  Secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
residing  in  a  pretty  garden  house,  in  Queen's  Square,  Westminster ; 
Samuel  Butler  was  but  an  upper  serv^ant  in  the  household  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  the  original  of  Hudibras ;  and  John  Bunyan  was 
passing  painfully  through  •*  the  Slough  of  Despond  "  on  the  way 
to  bis  conversion.  It  was  a  time  ''when  there  was  only  one  man  of 
Bcicntific  note  in  England — William  Harvey ;  when  Sydenham  was 
but  beginning  to  practise ;  when  Barrow  was  studying  the  Greek 
fathers  at  Constantinople;  when  Ray  was  yet  unknown;  when 
Halley  was  yet  unborn ;  when  Flamsteed  was  still  teething;  when 
Newton  was  a  farmer-boy,  munching  apples  as  he  drove  to  market 
on  Saturdays ;  when  Hooke  was  a  poor  student  at  Oxford,  assisting 
Boyle  in  his  manipulations ;  when  Boyle  lived  in  seclusion  at  the 
apothecary's,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  associating  with  men 
whose  names  begin  with  W — Wallif,  Willis,  Wilkins,  Ward,  and 
Wren."  *•  None  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  had  then 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  the  Royal  S  >ciety  was  only  a  small 
einb  that  met  in  secret  and  called  itself  the  *  Invisible  College,' " 
for  though  originated  in  1645  it  was  not  incorporated  till  1662. 

It  was  only  under  "  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,"  gained 
for  England  by  the  splendid  rhetoric  of  the  Areopagitica  of  that 
John  Milton  whom  Hobbes  contemptuously  mentions  as  "  an  Eng- 
lish Independent,"  that  "Leviathan"  could  have  been  published. 
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Under  the  decree  of  the  SUr-Chtmber  conceraing  printing,  1637, 
it  would  hare  been  impotsible  to  have  got  an  episoopal  ImprinuUur 
for  a  work  containing  inch  opinions — "  opinioos  which,  by  their 
boldncM,  their  yigour,  and  their  consistency,  startled  the  ethical 
consciousness  of  England,  and  formed  a  point  of  departure  of 
British  specuiation  '*  in  morals,  psychology,  and  politics,  wlule  they 
originated  a  school  of  philosophers  who  have  taken  a  notable  part 
in  the  procession  of  European  thought,  among  whose  leaders  may 
be  reckoned  David  Hartley,  Jeremy  Ben tham,  James  Mill,  George 
(xrote,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Alexander  £ain ;  Condillao,  Cubanis,  Broua- 
sais,  and  Comte ;  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Blumenbach,  Buchner,  &o. 

On  the  publication  of  the  '*  Leriathan,*'  Hobbes  was  denounced 
by  the  king's  friends  as  the  apologist  of  Cromwell,  and  was  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  assassination  as  a  traitor  to  the  royal  cause ;  he 
was  also  denounced  by  the  French  clergy  as  a  perrerter  and  sub- 
rerter  of  religion,  and  the  Justice  baring  endeavoured  to  apprehend 
him,  he  was  compelled  secretly  to  flee  out  of  Paris,  and  to  retom, 
through  great  difficulties,  into  England.  Here  he  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  Cromwellists,  and  he  emphaticallj  denies  that  "ever  he 
sought  any  benefit  either  from  Oliver  or  from  any  of  his  party,  or 
was  in  any  way  familiar  with  any  of  his  ministers  before  or  after 
his  return,  or  curried  favour  with  any  of  them."  Hobbes,  always 
fortunate  in  his  friendships,  now  became  intimate  with  Williua 
Harrey,  the  discoverer  of  the  function  of  the  heart  and  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  not  only  a  staunch  royalist,  but  a  disturber 
of  the  holy  calm  of  authority  upon  medical  topics ;  John  Selden, 
scholar,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  a  parliamentarian,  but  yet  a  stirrer- 
up  of  questions  exciting  strife,  and  a  mover  of  his  age  on  matters 
or  law,  right,  and  policy ;  Sir  John  Vaughan,  the  eminent  jurist, 
afterwards  Lord  Cnief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  veir  judi- 
cious trimmer  between  royalism  and  revolution ;  Abraham  Cowley^ 
a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  thinker,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  of  the 
exiled  party  in  Paris,  and  was  a  recipient  of  the  sovereign's  boimty ; 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  one  of  the  chief  speculative  physical  philoso- 
phers of  that  age,  whom  Ben  Jonson  pronounced  to  oe  "  a  gentlemas 
absolute  in  all  members;"  Walter  Charlton,  a  learned  medical 
writer,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  most  advanced  opinions  of  hii 
day  in  logic  and  philosophy,  and  wrote  ably  against  atheism ;  Dr. 
Jasper  Mayne,  author  of  "  The  City  Match,"  an  eloquent  divine 
and  a  keen  controversialist,  who  acted  as  ebaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire ;  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  who  had  accompanied  the 
queen  to  Paris,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hobbes  there — 
in  his  poem  '*  Gondibert,"  issued  from>  the  Louvro  at  Paris,  Jan. 
2,  1650,  Hobbes  had  taken  an  interest,  and  to  some  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  that  poem  Hobbes  had  written  an  answer;  Edmmfid 
Waller,  poet  and  politician ;  Samuel  Butler,  author  of'  Hudibras;" 
Sir  C.  Scarborough,  physician  to  the  kin^;  Francis  Oitbom,  author 
of  *' Advice   to  a  Son,"  and   some   historical  memoirs;   Balpk 
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Bfttikiint,  Preaeknt  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  De«ii  of  BftHi,  Ae. ; 
John  Aubry,  a  fellow  Mahnslmrian,  who  had  been  brouj^hl  «p  in 
•^be  same  flehool  and  under  the  Baoae  master,  who  oommnnicated  to 
another  of  fiobbes'  friends,  Anthony  4  Wood's  AthencB  Oxo$nen$h^ 
a  krge  amonnt  of  biofraphical  matter  regarding  Milton,  Dryden* 
Hooke,  Hobbes,  Ac.  In  friendly  relationship  with  these  men  he 
delighted  to  oonTerse  and  debate,  to  read  his  works  in  outline,  and 
to  consult  with  them  oonceming  their  publication,  maintaining 
his  opinions  with  an  eameetoess  DorderiDg  upon  dogmatism,  de- 
fending them  with  ingenuity  and  force,  and  giving  in  general  ihe 
impression  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  master  miod  and  knew  it. 

Jji  the  danger  which  threatened  him  of  persecution  on  every 
aide,  Soyalist  and  Puritan,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  William,  Duke 
of  DeTODsbire,  extended  to  Hobbes  an  efficient  protection,  and 
provided  him  with  a  secore  asylum  for  studious  years  and  future 
independent  thought.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Devonshire 
household,  Hobbes  was  permanently  installed,  and  sheltered  alike 
from  the  storms  of  party  strife  and  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Hobbes  to  England,  he  issued  **  A 
Briefe  of  the  Art  of  Ehetorique,  containing  in  substance  all  that 
Aristotle  hath  written  in  his  three  bookes  on  that  subject,  except 
only  what  is  not  apnlicable  to  the  English  Tongue  "  (a  copy  of  the 
very  rare  edition  of  1653  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this 
sketch).  He  is  also  said  to  have  published  about  the  saaie  tone 
"A  Compend  of  the  Logic  of  Peter  Hamus,"  being  thus  ihe  fint 
English  writer  who  sought  to  popularize  in  England  the  Eameaa 
Dii^eoties.  In  the  same  year  Alexander  Boss,  an  Aberdottiaa, 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Southampton,  a  proU^e  of 
Laud's,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  Eoyalism,  issued  *'Animad- 
Tersions  on  Hobbes* '  Leviathan.* "  So  voluminous  was  this  writer, 
.  that  Butler  notes  the  patience,  fortitude,  snd  dulness  of 

**  An  ancient  sage  philosopher 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Boss  over.*' 

He  is  "  said  to  have  had  so  much  learning  as  to  have  been  per- 
petudly  barking  at  the  works  of  the  most  learned.'*  Sir  Bobert 
Filmer  published  in  1652  his  *'  Observations  upon  the  Original  of 
Government,*'  against  Milton,  Hobbes,  Grotius,  Hatton,  &c.  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford,  and  second 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
attacked  Hobbes  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Essay  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God ;  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.,  1652*" 
and  in  several  other  tractates. 

But  Hobbes  had  engaged  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Newcastle  to 
deal  with  the  objections  which  the  Bishop  of  Londonderry  had 
made  to  his  views  on  Necessity ;  this  he  did  by  the  issue  of  hii 
.treatise  on  *'  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  1664.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  employed,  as  "  a  monument  '^  of  his  service  to  William  Sari  of 
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DeT<MialLirf ,  and  tn  acknowlcdgmeiit  of  hit  '^  lordtliip's  bounty," 
on  a  treatbe  od  **  The  Elementa  of  Philosophy/'  of  which  he  fMro- 
duced  the  "  first  section,"  entitled  "  De  Corpwe"  in  Lttio,  in  1666. 
Of  this  work  a  trantlaiion  (perhaps  by  Jasper  Mayne?)  appeared, 
with  considerable  alterations  and  enlarf^ementu  under  the  roTision 
of  its  author,  in  1656.  George  Grote  says,  **  The  first  two  seetions 
of  the  treatise  De  Oorpore  appear  to  ns  amoDg  the  most  instroe- 
ti?e  and  valuabie  of  Lis  works,  exhibiting  a  rare  combination  of 
analytical  sagacity  with  condensed  and  perspicuous  expression,  and 
assisting  most  powerfully  to  unravel  those  extreme  abstractions, 
without  the  comprehension  of  which  no  man  can  successfully  cope 
with  the  difficulty  of  mental  philosophy." 

Its  author  says,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Earl  of  Deron- 
shire,— 

*'  It  is  a  little  book*  bat  fall ;  and  great  enough  if  men  count  well  for  great ; 
and  to  an  attentive  reader  rerfed  in  the  demonstrations  of  mathematiciaos, 
that  if,  to  your  lordship,  clear  and  easy  to  understand,  and  almoat  naw 
throughout,  without  any  offeni'ive  novelty.  1  know  that  that  part  of  philo- 
sophy wherein  are  considered  liues  and  figures  has  been  delivered  to  us  nota- 
bly improved  by  the  ancients ;  and  withad  a  most  perfect  pattern  of  the  logic 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  find  out  and  demonstrate  such  excellent 
theorems  as  they  have  done.  1  know  also  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  motion  was  the  invention  of  t)ie  ancients ;  but  that  both  it  and 
astronomy,  that  is,  celestial  physics,  springing  up  together  with  it,  were  by 
succeeding  philosophers  strangled  with  the  snares  of  words.  And  there- 
fore the  t«ginnif)g  of  astronomy,  except  observations,  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  fiuther  time  than  from  l^icolaus  Copernicus;  who,  in  the  age  neit 
preceding  the  present,  revived  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  Ari^tarchua,  and 
Fhilolaus.  After  him,  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  being  now 
received,  and  a  difficult  question  thereupon  risiug  concerning  the  dtacent 
of  heavy  bodies,  Qulileus  in  our  time,  striving  with  that  difficulty,  was  the 
first  that  opened  to  us  the  gate  of  natural  philosophy  universal,  which  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  motion.  So  that  neither  can  the  age  of 
natural  philosophy  be  reckoned  higher  than  to  him.  Lastly,  the  science  of 
mmCs  body,  the  most  profitable  part  of  natural  science,  was  first  discovered 
with  admirable  sagacity  by  our  countryman,  Dr.  Harvey,  principal  Phy- 
sician to  King  James  and  King  Charles,  in  his  books  of  the  *  Motion  of  the 
Blood ; '  and  of  the  *  Generation  of  Living  Creatures ; '  who  is  the  only  man  1 
know  that,  conquering  envy,  hath  established  a  new  doctrine  in  his  lifetime. 
Before  these  there  was  nothing  certain  in  natural  philosophy  but  eveiy 
man's  experiments  tt>  himself,  and  the  natural  histories,  if  they  may  be 
called  certain  that  are  no  certainer  than  civil  histories.  But  since  these, 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  in  general  have,  for  so  little  time,  been 
extraordinarily  advanced  by  Joannus  Keplerus,  Petrua  Qassendua,  and 
Marinus  Mersennus ;  and  the  science  of  human  bodies  in  special  by  the 
wit  and  industry  of  physicians,  the  only  true  natural  philosophers,  espe- 
cially of  our  most  learned  men  of  the  College  of  Physicians  m  London. 
Natural  philosophy  is  therefore  but  young ;  but  ciril  philosophy  yet  much 
younger,  as  being  no  older  (£  say  it  provoked,  and  that  my  detractors  may 
know  how  little  they  have  wrought  upon  me)  than  my  own  book  I>e  Civer 
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la  the  aathor's  epistle  to  the  reader  the  fbllowing  outline  of  his 
work  is  supplied:— 

**  In  the  first  part  of  this  section,  which  it  entitled  Logic,  I  set  up  the 
lil^ht  of  reason.  In  the  seoond,  which  hath  for  title  the  Grounds  of 
Philosophy,  I  distinguish  the  most  common  notions  by  accurate  definition, 
for  the  aToiding  of  confusion  and  obscurity.  The  third  part  concerns  the 
expansion  of  space,  that  ie,  Geometry.  The  fourth  contains  the  motion  of 
the  stare,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  sensible  qualities. 

*'  In  the  second  section,  if  it  please  God,  shall  be  handled  Man,  In  the 
third  section  the  doctrine  of  Subjection  is  handled  already  [in  the 
-Z>#  Civey 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  address  he  deliyers  the  follow- 
iog  commendatio  philosophia : — 

**  I  would  very  fain  commend  philosophy  to  you,  that  is  to  say,  the  study 
of  wisdom,  for  want  of  which  we  have  all  8ufi*ered  much  damage  latefy. 
Eor  even  they  that  study  wealth  do  it  out  of  loye  to  wisdom,  for  their  trea  • 
sures  serve  them  but  for  a  looking-glass  wherein  to  behold  and  contemplate 
their  own  wisdom,  hor  do  they  that  love  to  be  employed  in  public  busi- 
ness aim  at  anything  but  place  wherein  to  show  their  wisdom.  Neither  do 
voluptuous  men  neglect  philosophy  but  only  because  they  know  not  how 
great  a  pleasure  it  is  to  the  mind  of  man  to  be  ravished  in  the  vigorous  and 
perpetual  embraces  of  the  most  beauteous  world.  Lastly,  though  for 
nothing  else,  yet  because  the  mind  of  man  is  no  less  impatient  of  empty 
time  than  nature  is  of  empty  place,  to  the  end  you  be  not  forced  for  want 
of  what  to  do,  to  be  troublesome  to  men  that  have  business,  or  take  hurt 
by  falling  into  idle  company,  but  have  somewhat  of  your  own  wherewith  to 
fill  up  your  time,  I  recommend  unto  you  to  study  philosophy." 

As  we  agree  with  G-eorge  Grote,  J.  S.  Mill,  &c.,  in  our  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  early  portion  of  this  book,  we  shall  present  a 
brief  compendium  of  the  more  important  tenets  and  teachings  of 
the  first  part. 

Pabt  I.  CoMPTTTATiOK  OB  Looio. — Chap.  I.  Of  Philosophy.— "My 
purpose  is,  as  far  forth  as  I  am  able,  to  lay  open  the  few  and  first  elements 
of  philosophy  in  (general,  as  so  many  seeds  from  which  pure  and  true  philo- 
sophy may  hereafter  spring  up  by  little  and  little.  .  .  .  Philosophy  is 
such  knowledge  of  effects  or  appearances  as  we  acquire  by  true  ratiocination 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  first  of  their  causes  or  generation :  and  sgAin* 
of  such  causes  or  generations  as  may  be  from  knowing  first  their  enacts. 
.  .  .  By  ratiocination  I  mean  computation.  Now  to  compute  is  either 
to  collect  the  sum  of  things  that  are  added  together,  or  to  know  what 
remains  when  one  thing  is  taken  out  of  another.  So  that  all  ratiocination 
is  comprehended  in  these  two  operations  of  the  mind,  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion.  .  .  .  Such  things  as  we  add  or  subtract,  that  is,  which  we  put 
into  an  account,  we  are  said  to  consider  in  Greek,  Logidzesthai,  in  which 
langnage  also  Sullogidzesthai  signifies  to  compute,  reason,  or  reckoo. 
Xffects,  and  the  appearances  of  thinf^  to  sense»  are  faculties  or  powers 
of  bodies  which  make  us  distinguish  them  from  one  another.    .     .    .    The 
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OBdl  or  aeoptt  of  philoiophj  is  thftt  w*  raabe  um  to  our  benefit  of  efEwts 
formerlj  leen ;  or  that  bj  application  of  bodiaa  to  one  anoiber,  we  may 
prodaoe  the  IUlo  effects  of  those  we  conoeire  in  our  mind,  as  far  forth  as 
■■Hsr,  slTCQgtb,  and  indostrj  will  permit  for  the  oommodity  of  human 
tt.  .  .  .  Ttke  md  of  knowledge  is  power.  .  .  .  The  scope  of  all 
speanlation  is  the  performing  of  some  action,  or  thing  to  be  done.  .  .  . 
The  snbjeol  of  philosophy,  or  the  matter  it  trsats  of,  b  .  .  .  ereiy 
body  of  whose  generation  or  propertiee  we  can  hi^e  any  knowledge. 
.  .  .  The  principal  parts  of  philosophy  are  two ;  .  .  .  one  whereof 
being  the  work  of  nature,  is  called  a  natural  body,  the  other  is  oaUed  a 
eonunonwealth,  and  is  made  by  the  wiUs  and  agreement  of  men.  And 
from  these  spring  the  two  parts  of  philosophy  called  natural  and  drib 

•  •  .  Cifil  philosophy  is  again  commonly  dirided  into  two  parts, 
whereof  one,  which  treats  of  men's  dispositions  and  manners,  is  called 
ethics ; — and  the  other,  which  takes  cognisance  of  their  civil  duties,  is  called 
politics,  or  simply  civil  philosophy.  ...  I  will  discourse  of  bodies 
natural ;— of  the  dispositions  and  manners  of  men ;  and  of  the  civil  duties 
of  snbjecta.** 

(Siap.  II.  Of  Names. — **  For  the  acquiring  of  phUosophy  some  sensible 
raonimcBits  are  necessary,  by  which  our  past  thoughts  may  be  not  only 
reduced,  but  also  registered,  sTsry  one  in  its  own  order.  These  moniments 
I  call  Marks,  namely,  sensible  things  taken  at  pleasure,  that,  by  the  setnse 
of  them,  such  thoughts  may  be  recalled  to  our  minds  as  are  like  those 
thoughts  for  which  we  took  them.     ...     It  is  therefore  necessary, 

•  •  .  that  there  be  certain  signs  by  which  what  one  man  finds  out  may 
bo  manifested  and  made  known  to  others.  .  .  .  And  of  signs  some  are 
natural,  whereof  I  have  slready  given  an  example ;  others  are  arfoitrarf, 
namely,  those  we  make  choiee  of  at  our  own  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  differ- 
ence^ therefore^  betwixt  marks  and  signs  is  this,  that  we  make  those  for  our 
own  use,  but  these  for  the  use  of  others.  Words  so  connected  as  that  they 
become  signs  of  our  thoughts  are  called  Speech,  of  which  eyery  part  is 
a  name.  ...  A  name  is  a  word  taken  at  pleasure  to  serre  for  a  mark 
which  mav  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought  Uke  to  some  thought  we  had 
before,  and  which  being  pronounced  to  others  may  be  to  them  a  sign  of 
what  thought  the  speaker  had  or  had  not  before  in  his  mind.  The  first 
dutinction  of  names  is  that  some  are  positive,  or  affirmative,  others 
negative,  which  are  also  called  prirative  and  indefinite.  .  .  .  Positire 
and  negative  names  are  contradictory  to  one  another,  so  that  they  cannot 
both  be  the  name  of  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  Secondly,  of  namoa,  some 
are  common  to  many  things,  as  a  man,  a  tree ;  others  proper  to  one  thing, 
as  he  that  writ  the  Iliad,  Homer,  this  man,  that  man.  .  .  .  Hence 
proceeds  the  third  distinction  of  names,  which  is  that  some  are  called  nanKw 
of  the  first,  others  of  the  second  intention.  .  .  .  Fourthly,  some  names 
are  of  certain  and  determined,  others  of  uncertain  and  undetermined  signi- 
fication. .  .  .  Fifthly,  names  are  usually  distinguished  into  univooal 
and  eqnivocaL  .  .  .  Sixthly,  of  names,  some  are  abaolote,  otfaefs 
relative.    .    .    .    Lastly,  there  are  simple  and  compound  namesv** 

Chap.  in.  Of  Proposition. — "  In  philosophy  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
speech  useful,  .  .  .  most  men  call  it  proposition,  and  is  the  speaeii 
of  those  Uiat  affirm  or  deny,  and  ezpreaseth  truth  or  fislsity.  A  {gopaaitiosi 
is  a  speech  consisting  of  two  names  copulated,  by  which  he  that  spcaketk 
signifies  he  conceives  tlie  latter  name  to  he  tlte  name  of  the  same  thing, 
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whenof  the  former  is  the  name  j  or  (which  is  all  one)  thai  the  former  name 
if  comprehended  by  the  latter.  ...  In  every  proposition  three  things 
an  to  be  considered,  yii.,  the  two  names,  which  are  the  subject  and  the 
predioate,  and  their  copulution.  .  .  .  Now  these  words,  true,  truth,  and 
true  proposition,  are  equiyalent  to  one  another ;  for  truth  consists  in  speech, 
and  not  in  the  things  spoken  of;  truth  or  verity  is  not  any  affection  of  the 
thing,  but  of  the  proposition  concerning  it.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  truth  and  falsity  have  no  place  but  amongst  such  living  creatures  as 
use  speech.  .  .  .  Seeing  every  proposition  may  be,  and  uses  to  be,  pro- 
nounced and  written  in  many  forms,  and  we  are  obliged  to  speak  in  the 
same  manner  as  most  men  speak,  yet  they  that  learn  philosophy  from 
masters  had  need  to  take  heed  they  be  not  deceived  by  the  variety  of 
expressions.  And  therefore,  whensoever  th^  meet  with  any  obscure 
proposition,  they  ought  to  reduce  it  to  its  most  simple  and  categorical  form ; 
m  which  the  copulative  word  u  must  be  expressed  by  itself,  and  not 
mingled  in  any  manner  either  with  the  subject  or  predicate,  both  which 
must  be  separated  and  clearly  distinguished  one  from  another.  .  .  •  . 
Seeing  none  but  a  true  proposition  will  follow  from  true,  and  that  the 
understanding  of  two  propositions  to  be  true  is  the  cause  of  understanding 
that  also  to  be  true  which  is  deduced  from  them ;  the  two  antecedent  pro- 
positions are  commonly  called  the  causes  of  the  inferred  proposition,  or 
conclusion.  And  from  hence  it  is  that  logicians  say  that  the  premises  are 
causes  of  the  conclusion;  which  may  pass,  though  it  be  not  properly 
spoken;  for  though  understanding  be  the  cause  of  understanding,  yet 
speech  is  not  the  cause  of  speech." 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Syllogism.— ••A  speech  oonsistmff  of  three  propositions, 
from  two  of  which  the  third  follows,  is  called  a  syllogism ;  and  that  which 
follows  is  called  the  conclusion ;  the  other  two,  premises.  .  .  .  A  syllo- 
gism is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  the  sum  of  two  propositions,  joined 
together  by  a  common  term,  which  is  called  the  middle  term.  And  as 
proposition  is  the  addition  of  two  names,  so  syllogism  is  the  addmg  together 
of  three.  .  .  .  The  thoughts  of  the  mind  answering  to  a  direct  syllo- 
gism proceed  in  this  manner :  first  there  is  conceived  a  phantasm  of  the 
thing  named,  with  that  accident  or  quality  thereof  for  which  it  is  in  the 
minor  proposition  called  by  that  name  which  is  the  subject ;  next  the  mmd 
has  a  phanUsm  of  the  same  thing,  with  that  accident  or  quality  for  wWch 
it  hath  the  name,  that  in  the  same  proposition  is  the  predicate ;  thirdly, 
the  thought  returns  of  the  same  thing  as  having  that  accident  in  it  for 
which  it  is  caUed  by  the  name,  that  is  the  predicate  of  the  major  proposi- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  remembering  that  all  those  are  the  accidents  of  one  and 
the  same  thing,  it  concludes  that  those  three  names  are  also  names  of  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conclusion  is  true." 

Chap.  V.  Of  Erring,  Falsity,  and  Captions.— •*  Men  are  subject  to  err, 
not  only  in  affirming  and  denying,  but  also  in  perception,  and  m  silent 
cogitation.  .  .  .The  best  way,  therefore,  to  free  ourselves  from  such 
errors  as  arise  from  natural  signs,  is,  first  of  aU,  befere  we  begin  to  w»f  <« 
oonoeming  such  conjectural  things,  to  suppose  ourselves  ignorant,  and  then 
to  make  use  of  our  ratiocmation ;  for  these  errors  proceed  from  our  want 
of  ratiocination  ;  whereas  errors  whiok  consist  in  affirmation  and  negahon 
(that  is,  the  falsity  of  propositions),  pvoeeed  only  from  reasoning  amiss. 
Of  these,  therefore,  as  repugnant  to  phUosophy,  I  will  speak  prmcipaUy. 
BwQrs  which  happen  in  reasoning,  that  is,  in  fyllogixing,  consist  either  in 
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tha  faUitj  of  the  prwnisM  or  the  iDferenoe.  lu  the  first  ol  tbeee  ttmm^  % 
sjUo^Uiu  is  taid  to  be  faulty  io  the  matter  of  it;  and,  in  the  aeoond  «aaiw 
in  the  form.  .  .  .  The  captiona  of  aophiata  and  aceptica»  bj  whick 
they  were  wont,  of  old,  to  deride  and  oppose  truth,  were  faoltjr  (or  the 
most  part,  not  in  the  form  but  in  the  matter  of  sjUogi'^m ;'  and  they 
deceived  not  others  oftener  than  thej  were  tbemselTes  deceiTed.'* 

Chan.  YI.  Of  Method.— ''Method  is  the  shortest  waj  of  finding  oat 
effects  by  their  known  causes,  or  of  causes  by  their  known  effects.  .  .  . 
The  first  beginnings,  therefore,  of  knowledge  are  the  phantasms  of  sense 
and  imagination.  .  .  .  There  is  no  method  by  which  we  find  out  the 
causes  of  things,  but  is  either  compoaitiTe  or  resolutive,  or  partly  compoei- 
tive  and  partly  resolutive.  And  the  resolutive  is  commonly  called  ana- 
lytical method,  as  the  compositive  is  called  syntheticaL  ...  la 
any  knowledge  of  the  ort,  or  that  anything  tt,  the  beginning  of  our 
search  is  from  the  whole  idea,  and  contrarily  in  our  knowledge  of  th« 
fiort^  or  of  the  causes  of  anything ;  that  is,  in  the  sciences  we  have 
more  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  parts  than  of  the  whole.  .  .  . 
According  to  tliis  variety  of  things  in  question,  sometimes  the  analytical 
method  is  to  be  iised,  and  sometimes  the  synthetical.  .  .  .  The  method 
of  attaining  to  the  universal  knowledge  of  thiiigs  is  purely  analyticaL 
.  .  .  The  method  of  philosophy,  to  such  as  seek  science  simply,  without 
propounding  to  themselve*  the  solution  of  any  particular  question,  is  paKly 
analytical,  and  partly  synthetical ;  namely,  that  which  proceeds  from  sense 
to  the  invention  of  principles,  analytical ;  and  the  rest  synthetiosL  .  .  . 
A  CGuse  is  the  sum  or  sggregste  of  all  such  accidents,  both  in  the  agenta 
and  the  patient,  as  concur  to  the  producing  of  the  effect  propounded ;  all 
which  existing  together,  it  cannot  be  understood  but  that  the  effect  existeth 
with  them ;  or  that  it  can  possibly  exist  if  any  one  of  them  be  absent. 
.  .  .  In  the  method  of  invention,  the  use  of  words  consists  in  this,  that 
I  hey  may  serve  for  marks,  by  which  whatsoever  we  have  found  out  maj 
be  recalled  to  memory ;  for  without  this  all  our  inventions  perish,  nor  wiU 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  go  on  from  principles  beyond  a  syllogism  or  two,  br 
reason  of  the  weakness  of  memory.  .  .  .  Seeing  teaching  is  nothing 
but  leading  the  mind  of  him  we  teach,  to  the  knowledge  of  our  inventions, 
in  that  track  by  which  we  attained  the  same  with  our  mind ;  therefore  tha 
same  method  that  served  for  our  invention,  will  serve  also  for  demonstra- 
tion for  others.  .  .  .  The  whole  method,  therefore,  of  demonstratitm 
is  synthetical,  consisting  of  that  order  of  speech  which  begins  from  primaiy 
or  most  universal  propositions,  which  are  manifest  of  themselves,  and 
proceeds  by  a  perpetual  composition  of  propositions  into  syllogisms,  till  at 
last  the  learner  understands  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  sought  after. 
.  .  .  A  definition  is  a  proposition  whose  predicate  resolves  the  subject, 
when  it  may ;  and  when  it  may  not,  it  exemplifies  the  same.  ...  A 
demonstration  is  a  syllogism  or  series  of  syllogisms  derived  and  oontimied 
from  the  definitions  of  names  to  the  last  conclusion.  .  .  .  It  is  proper 
to  methodical  demonstration,  first,  that  there  bo  a  true  succession  of  one 
reason  to  another,  according  to  the  rules  of  syllogising  delivered  above. 
Secondly,  that  the  premises  of  all  sylloiniini  be  demonstrated  ftom  the  fivit 
definitiona.  Thirdly,  that  after  definitions  he  that  teadies  or  demonstratea 
anything,  proceed  in  the  same  method  by  which  he  found  it  out." 

Part  aeoond  of    "De  Corpore"  treats  of  the  first  grounds  of 
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vbflofophy,  and  it  contains  many  obserrations  of  ralne  and  exoel- 
kiice  on  place  and  time,  body  and  accideot,  canse  and  effect,  power 
simI  act,  identity  and  difference,  quantity,  proportion,  &c.    Part 
Uitrd  conaiders  the  proportions  of  motions  and  magnitudes,  and  Fart 
foQiib  of  physics,  or  tne  phenomena  of  nature.    In  the  translated 
edition,  chapters  rviii.  and  xz.  appear  almost  wholly  changed  from 
what  they  were  in  the  Latin.    This  took  place  in  consequence  oi 
another  attack  made  on  Hobbes  by  Dr.  Ward,  in  his  '*  VindicisD 
Academiarum,"  1654;  this  on^et  was  seconded  by  Dr.  John  Wallis, 
in  an  '*Eleuchus  Geometric^  Hobbianfe."    These  antagonists  were 
Sayilian  professors  in  Oxford,  the  former  of  astronomy,  the  latter  of 
geometry.    In  reply  to  these  attacks,  Hobbes  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  his  "  De  Corpore,"  translated,  *'  Six  Lessons,"  in  which  he 
treats  his  adversaries  in  a  singularly  oavdier  manner,  as  '*  uncivil 
•eelesiastics,  inhumane  diTineo,  dedoctors  of  morality,  unasinoas 
colleagues,  an  egregious  pair  of  Issachars,  most  wretched  V  indices  and 
ladiees  Academiamm,"  telling  them  to  **  remember  Vespasian's  law, 
that  it  is  unciyil  to  give  ill- language  first,  but  civil  and  lawful  to 
return  it."    This  work  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Lord  Pierrepont, 
Yiscount  of  ITewark,  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  Marquis  of  Dorchester, 
who  had  expressed  favour  toward^*,  and  entertained  a  good  opinion 
of,  the  innovator  in  thought.    Ward  immediately  replied  in  an 
"Epistle,"  and  Wallis  by  a  **  Eesponse ;"  and  matters  got  complicated 
on  Hobbes'  hands  by  the  Animadversions  of  William  Moranus 
against  his  Physica,  and  of  Andrew  Tacqaet  against  his  Mathe- 
matics, published  at  Brussels  in  lt)65 ;  as  well  as  objections  taken 
to  his  doctrines  by  Harriniiton  in  his  "  Oceana,"  1666 ;  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  critical  dissertations  of  J.  F.  Le  Grand,  1657,  and  in 
an  exumination  of  the  political  part  of  Hobbes*  "  Leviathan,"  1667, 
by  George  Iawsou.    jBesides  these  works.  Bishop  Bramhall  had 
published  **  A  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  Chapters  xii.— xiv.  of  the 
'  Leviathan,'  "  and  a  "  Defence  ot  True  Liberty  against  Necessity,  as 
adyocated  by  Thomas  Hobbes."    Hobbes,  who  had  only  found  one 
distinct  apologist,  and  that  an  anonymous  one,  in  a  "Dissertation 
on  the  Principles  of  Justice  and  Virtue,  containing  an  Apology  for 
the  Treatise  •  De  Cive,'  of  the  most  illahtrious  Hobbes,"  published  in 
Amsterdam.  1651,  nothing  daunted,  it  seems,  in  his  singular  views, 
replied  to  Wallis,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Stigmse,  or  Marks  of  the 
mosnrd  Geometry,  rural  Language,  Scottish  Church  Politics,  and 
Barbarisms  "  of  that  professor.     In  this  he  was  assinted  by  Henry 
Stnbbes,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  learned  but  scarcely  a  judicious 
writer  on  many  questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  literature. 

In  1667  a  new  edition  was  published  "  by  a  friend,  with  leave 
from  the  author,"  of  the  English  version  of  Hobbes'  treatise  '*  On 
Human  I^ature,  or  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Policy,"  which 
had  been  prepared  in  1640.  In  it  F.  B  ,  (P)  its  Ciiitor,  assures  us 
that  thouKh  it  had  been  so  long  written,  **  ic  was  thought  a  part  of 
relicion  not  to  make  any  change  without  the  author's  advice,  which 
ooiud  not  be  suddenly  obtained."    This  publication  Hobbes  seemed 
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to  MBetMNi  bjT  the  ittne  in  1608  of  a  LaiiD  editkm,  dadieftted  to  the 
Bar!  of  Deronthire,  in  which  he  blamee  Ward  and  WalMf ,  likening 
the  one  to  Demetrina,  the  other  to  Alexander,  aa  the  indnoeraof  tiie 
delay  in  ita  publication,  becanae  he  required  to  replj  to  them.  As 
outline  of  the  ideaa  it  eontaine  had  been  in  eonveraation  oommuni* 
cated  to  William,  Earl  of  Neircaatle,  and  had  been,  hf  hia  eom- 
mand,  put  into  method  in  writing,  and  it  waa  then  committed  to  Ae 
pre«a  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Aa  the  ideaa  contained  in  An 
treatiae  have  been  reproduced  in  a  reriaed  and  enlarged  form,  im 
eari  J  chaptera  of  the  "  Leriathan,"  of  which  we  haregiren  an  analjaia, 
we  need  not  here  occupy  apace  with  an  epitome.  In  the  aame  year, 
1658,  Biahop  Bramhail  published  "  Caatigationa  on  the  Queatioa 
of  Liberty  and  Neceaaity,"  and  forwarded  to  Hobbea  "  eixty  objae^ 
tiona  "  to  the  opinions  in  "  De  Ciye,"  which  have  not  been  publiabed. 
The  Bishop  or  Man,  William  Lucy,  (with  the  fear  of  Shakapere'a 
jeat  before  hia  eyes  F)  under  the  cognomen  William  Pike,  laaaed 
obaerrationa  on  the  **  Leyiathan,'*  in  1658;  and  Wallia,  in  1669, 
renewed  hia  attack  on  Hobbes'  "  Mathematics."  Matthew  Wren, 
in  criticising  Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  apoke  somewhat  in  favour  of 
Hobbea  in  1660;  Samuel  Fuffendorf,  in  his  "Uniyersal  Elemente  of 
Jurisprudence,"  iaaued  in  the  aame  year,  refera  to  Hobbea'  "  De 
Ciye  "  in  high  terms ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Osiander,  of  Tubingen,  inyeighed 
bitterly  against  Hobbea  in  hia  "  Tractate  on  the  Type  of  the  Law  of 
l^ature ; "  and  Dr.  Bobert  Sharrock,  in  his  yolume  on  "  The  Aima  and 
Duties  of  Life  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature,"  enlargea  on  the 
immorality  of  the  ethica  and  politics  of  Hobbea.  Hobbea,  howerer, 
during  the  aame  period,  appears  to  hare  employed  himeelf  calmly 
on  an  '*  Examination  and  Emendation  of  the  Mathematica  "  of  loa 
time,  a  Latin  work  which  he  dedicated  to  an  Aquitanian  nobleman, 
whom  he  much  esteemed,  (and  to  whom  he  afterwarda  inacribed  a 
poetical  record  of  hia  own  life))  Hieron^mua  Yerduaius,  one  of  hia 
former  Pariaian  friends,  who  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  S.  Sor- 
berius,  the  historiographer  royal  of  France.    Next  year  Hobbea 

Sublished  his  "  Physical  Dialogue  on  the  Nature  of  Air,"  which  he 
edicated  to  '*  his  moat  iliuatrious  and  learned  friend  Sorberiua  ;"  a 
work  which  Bobert  Boyle  opposed  immediately  in  an  *'  Examen  "  of 
the  Experimenta  and  the  Theory.  An  attack  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  "  De  Give  "  appeared  in  the  "  Dissertations  "  of  Gisbert  Coo- 
Quius,  and  in  a  "  Disquisition  "  by  Gisbert  Voetius,  in  1661 ;  while 
Hobbea'  yiewa  on  aenaation  and  necessity  were  impugned  by  Henry 
More,  the  Platoniat,  in  hia  book  on  "  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,** 
iaaued  in  1662,  and  republiahed  in  1679. 

The  reiterated  aaperaions  to  which  Hobbes  waa  expoaed,  the 
clouds  of  dusty  contumely  in  which  his  reputation  had  become  in* 
Tolyed,  seem  to  haye  put  htm  on  his  mettle,  especially  aa  it  was 
now  possible  to  bring  hia  case  against  his  calumniatora  and  oppo- 
nents directly  under  the  judgment  of  the  king,  hia  former  pupil, 
now  as  Charlea  II.  occupying  the  soyereign  aeat.  In  1662  he  pub- 
lished hia  "  Considerationa  upon  the  Beputatio&»  Loyalty,  Maanerf, 
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and  Beligion  of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Mabnesbaiy,"  in  a  letter  ad-« 
dredged  (u>t  rhetorical  reasoos)  to  Dr.  John  Wallis.  It  is  composed 
in  a  recriminatory  and  satirical  yein,  and  is,  it^seems  to  us,  intended 
to  work  favourably  upon  the  restored  monarch,  who  loved  epigram 
and  flattery.  The  kmg  had  met  Hobbes  at  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's, in  Salisbury,  in  the  summer  after  his  Eestoration,  had  per- 
mitted him  to  kiss  ms  hand,  had  talked  to  him  familiarly,  and  en- 
joyed the  caustic  wit  of  the  courtly  philosopher;  with  the  result 
that  Hobbes  could  say,  "  His  Majesty  said  openly  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Hobbes  nerer  meant  him  hurt.  Besides,  his  Majesty  hath  used 
him  more  graciously  than  is  ordinary  to  so  humble  a  person  as  he 
is,  and  so  great  a  delinquent  as  you  would  make  him ;  and  testified 
his  esteem  of  him  in  his  bounty,  in  bestowing  on  him  an  annuity  of 
£100  out  of  the  privy  purse.*  Following  up  the  same  course  of 
oulbivating  the  favour  of  Charles,  Hobbes  dedicated  to  him  '*  Seven 
Philosophical  Problems  and  Two  Propositions  in  Geometry."  In 
his  apologetic  epistle  to  the  King  he  expresses  a  desire  that  his 
writing  should  be  tried  by  his  Majesty's  excellent  reason,  untainted 
with  the  language  that  has  been  invented  or  made  use  of  by  men 
when  they  are  puzzled ;  as  one  accjuainted  with  all  the  experiments 
of  the  time,  and  whose  approbation,  if  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attain  it,  would  stand  him  in  stead  against  the  contempt  of  his 
enemies ;  and  he  thereafter  proceeds : — 

"I  will  not  break  the  custom  of  joining  to  my  offering  a  prayer,  and  it  is 
that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  this  following  short  apology  for 
my  *  Leviathan.'  Not  that  I  rely  upon  apologies,  but  upon  your  Majesty's 
most  gracious  general  pardon.  That  which  is  in  it  of  theology,  contrary 
to  the  general  current  of  divines,  is  not  put  there  as  my  opinion,  but  pro- 
pound^ with  submission  to  those  that  have  the  power  eoclesitistical.  I  did 
never  after,  either  in  writing  or  discourse,  maintain  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  against  episcopacy ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  imagine  what  reason  any  episco- 
pal man  can  have  to  speak  of  me,  as  I  hear  tome  of  them  do,  as  of  an  atheist, 
or  a  man  of  no  religion,  unless  it  be  for  making  the  authority  of  the  Church 
wholly  upon  the  regal  power ;  which  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  think  is 
nether  atheism  nor  heresy.  But  what  had  I  to  do  to  meddle  with  matters 
of  that  nature,  seeing  religion  is  not  philosophy,  but  law.  It  was  written 
in  a  time  when  the  pretence  of  Christ  s  kingdom  was  made  use  of  for  the 
most  horrid  actions  that  can  be  imagined;  and  it  was  a  just  indignation  of 
that,  that  I  desired  to  see  the  bottom  of  that  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  divers  ministers  then  preached  for  a  pretence  of  their  rebel- 
lion ;  which  may  reasonably  extenuate,  though  not  excuse,  the  writing  of  it. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  so  great  a  calumny  in  my  writing.  There 
is  no  sign  of  it  in  my  hfe ;  and  for  my  religion,  when  I  was  at  the  point  of 
death  at  Saint  Germain's,  the  bishop  of  Durham  can  bear  witness  of  it  if  he 
be  asked.  Therefore  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  sacred  Majesty  not  to 
believe  so  ill  of  me  upon  reports,  that  proceed  often,  and  may  do  so  now, 

*  *'  Beinde  redux  mihi  Bex  concessit  habere  quot  annis, 

Centum  alias  libras  ipsius  ex  localis,  OOqIc 

Pulce  mihi  donum,**  —  Fita,  Carmina  Swprema.^       o 
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fWmi  tbe  diipleMiire  wliich  comraonlj  triscth  from  difference  in  opinion  ; 
nor  to  think  the  worse  of  me,  if  snatching  up  all  the  weapons  to  fight 
•gtintt  jour  enetniet,  I  lighted  upon  one  that  had  a  double  edge/' 

At  this  period  we  ^t  a  i^limpee  of  oar  author  from  Louis  XIY/s 
bistorio^apher,  M.  Samuel  Sorbiere  (Sorberius),  who  canoe  orer 
to  this  country  in  1B63,  and  after  his  return  to  France  published 
a  narratire  of  his  adventures  (1664).  One  of  his  principal  objects 
in  Tisiting  England,  he  states,  was  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
some  old  friends,  and  to  be  introduced  to  other  learned  persons 
here.  One  of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  known  was  Mr.  Hobbe«, 
whom,  he  tells  us,  he  found  much  the  same  man  as  he  had  seea 
him  fourteen  years  before,  *'  and  even,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  same 
posture  in  his  chamber  as  he  was  wont  to  be  every  afternoon, 
wherein  he  betook  himself  to  hid  studies  afrer  he  had  been  walking 
about  all  the  morning.  This  he  did  for  his  health,  of  which  he 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  regard,  he  being  st  this  time  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  Besides  which  he  pli^s  so  long  at  tennis  ball 
once  a  week  till  be  is  quite  tired.  I  found  very  little  alieration  in 
his  face,  and  none  at  all  in  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  strength  of 
memory,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  all  of  which  he  perfectly  re- 
tained. 

In  166i,  Hobbes,  induced  by  a  friend  who  was  anxious  for  politi- 
cal reasons  to  have  a  well-grounded  view  of  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  be^an  the  study  of  law.  He  looked  over  the 
titles  of  the  statutes  from  Magna  Charta  downwards,  and  left  not 
one  unread  which  seemed  suitable  to  his  purpose ;  besides,  he  dili- 
gently read  over  Littleton's  book  of  ^*  Tenures,"  with  the  commen- 
taries thereupon  of  the  renowned  lawyer.  Sir  Edward  Coke.  From 
these  studies  resulted  *^  A  Dialogue  of  Common  Law  between  a 
Philosopher  and  a  Student  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  law  of  human  nature,  which  is  the  law 
of  reason,  is  the  soul  of  law  ;  nay,  the  common  law  itself  is  nothing 
else  but  reason.  This  work  was,  however,  retained  in  MS.  till  1678. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  engaged  besides  in  gathering  up  the 
soattered  products  of  his  thoughts,  and  putting  them  into  such  shape 
as  would  give  them  the  fairest  chances  of  perpetuity.  He  exercised 
particular  care  in  translating  his  *' Leviathan"  into  Latin,  with  the 
mtention  of  publishing  them  in  a  fully  revised  form  altogether. 
This  intention  having  became  known,  a  coalition  of  his  foes  waa 
formed,  and  by  an  express  decision  of  Convocation  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  1666---the  year  of  the  great  fire  in  London — his  "  Levia- 
than "  and  "  De  Cive  "  were  censured ;  and  this  was  followed  up  by 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  punishment  of 
atheism  and  blssphemy,  which  Hobbes  was  told  would  be  enforced 
against  him  without  hesitation. 

These  events  probably  concurred  to  turn  the  mind  of  Hobbes  to 
compose  his  tract  "  Concerning  Heresy  and  the  Punishment  there- 
of," in  which  he  says : —  Digitized  by  CiOOglc 
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"The  word  heretj  it  Oreek,  and  signifies  » teking  of  aayUung,  and  par- 
ticularlj  the  taking  of  an  opinion :  eadi  ssTeral  opinion  was  called  a  hersgjf  / 
which  signifieth  no  more  than  a  private  opinion,  without  reference  to  truth 
or  falsehood  ;  originally  the  name  of  herssy  was  no  disgrace,  nor  the 
word  heretic  at  all  in  use.*'  He  sajs  something  rather  different  in  another 
place,  yi*. : — •*  Heresy  is  a  singularity  of  doctrine,  or  opinion  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  another  man  or  men ;  and  the  word  properly  signifies  the 
doctrine  of  a  sect,  which  doctrine  is  taken  upon  trust  of  some  man  of  repu- 
tation for  wisdom,  that  was  the  first  author  of  the  same  .  .  .  Concern- 
ing heresy.  Sir  Edward  Coke  (3  Inst.  p.  89),  saye,  that  five  things  fall  into 
consideration.  1.  Who  he  the  judges  of  heresy.  2.  What  shall  he  judged 
heresy  P  8.  What  is  the  judgment  upon  a  man  conyicted  of  heresy  ?  4. 
What  the  law  alloweth  him  to  sare  his  life.  6.  What  he  shall  forfeit  hy 
judgment  airainst  him.  .  .  .  The  principal  thing  to  he  considered, 
whioii  is  the  heresy  itself,  he  leaTcth  out,  Tiz.,  what  it  is;  in  what  fact  or 
words  it  consi»tetb  ;  what  law  it  yiolateth,  statute  law  or  the  law  of  reason." 
— Dialogue  of  the  Common  Law, 

The  conclusion  of  the  tract  on  Heresy,  as  being  in  part  autobio- 
graphical, we  quote  :— 

"  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kine  Charles  the  First,  shortly 
after  that  the  Scots  had  rebelliously  put  down  the  episcopal  government  in 
Scotland,  the  Presbyterians  in  England  endeavoured  the  same  here.  The 
king,  though  he  saw  the  rebels  ready  to  take  the  field,  would  not  condescend 
to  that ;  but  yet,  in  hope  to  appease  them,  was  content  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  abolishing  the  High  Commission.  But  though  the  High 
Commission  was  taken  away,  yet  the  Parliament,  having  other  ends  besides 
the  setting  up  of  the  Presby  terate,  pursued  the  rebellion,  and  put  down  both 
episcopacy  and  monarchy,  erecting;  a  power  by  them  called  The  Common' 
wealth,  by  others  The  Rump,  which  men  obeyed,  not  out  of  duty,  but  for 
fear ;  nor  were  there  any  human  laws  left  in  force  to  restrain  any  man  from 
preaching  or  writing  any  doctrine  concerning  religion  that  he  pleased.  And 
in  this  heat  of  the  war,  it  was  impossible  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  State, 
which  then  was  none.  .  .  .  And  in  this  time  it  was  that  a  book  called 
*  Leviathan'  was  written  in  defence  of  the  King's  power,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  without  any  word  against  episoopaqy,  or  against  any  bishop,  or 
against  the  public  doctrine  of  the  church.  It  pleased  God,  about  twelve 
years  after  the  usurpation  of  this  Rump,  to  restore  his  most  gracious 
Majesty  that  now  is,  to  his  father's  throne,  and  presently  his  Mojfsty  re- 
stored the  bishops,  and  pardoned  the  Presbyterians.  But  then  botli  the 
one  and  the  other  accused  in  Parliament  this  book  of  heresy,  when  neither 
the  bishops  before  the  war  had  declared  what  was  heresy ;  when,  if  they 
had,  it  had  been  made  void  by  the  putting  down  of  the  High  Commission 
at  the  importunity  of  the  Presbyterians.  So  fierce  are  men,  for  the  most 
part,  in  dispute,  where  either  their  learning  or  power  is  debated,  that  they 
never  think  of  the  laws,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  offended,  they  cry  out, 
crueifige;  forgetting  what  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25)  saith,  even  in  case  of 
obstinate  holding  of  an  error :  'The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but 
be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves  ;  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to 
the  acknowledging  of  the  truth ;'  of  which  counsel,  such  fierceness  as  hath 
appeared  in  the  dieputation  of  divines,  down  from  before  the  Council  of  Kioe 
to  this  present  time,  is  a  violation." 
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The  ttorm  of  thrMteaed  pttint  mod  p^iMltiee  blew  orer,  so  fmr  ai 
regtrded  penomal  danger ;  but  the  heat  of  hate  which  hit  o|>iiiioiu 
hftd  excited  waa  to  intenae,  that  ererj  obatacle  waa  put  in  nis  waj 
to  preyent  hia  gaining  a  licence  to  have  hia  works  printed.  Foil^ 
in  hia  endeayonra  in  London*  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  he,  bent  on 
the  attainment  of  his  end,  arranged  with  John  Blauvius,  of  Amater- 
dam,  to  produce  a  complete,  collected  edition  of  his  worka.  Tbk 
Terj  hancUome  specimen  of  Flemish  typography  waa  completed  in 
lOdS,  and  the  antkor  had  the  gratification  of  placing  a  copy  of  the 
tame  in  the  librarj  of  his  college,  l£agdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  then 
under  the  principalate  of  Jamea  Hyde,  aa  a  token  of  hia  gratitade 
and  affection  for  the  nuraing  mother  of  hia  genius. 

The  excitement  ariaiag  froai  the  isaue  of  oooka  which  were  faeid 
tooonfovnd  all  diatinetiona  between  ri^t  and  wrong,  and  indirectly 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  rehgion, "  natuial  and  rerealed, 
cauaed  much  distreaa  to  the  guardians  of  the  press  and  the  respon- 
sible guides  of  the  public  morals.  A  cry  of  reprobation  waa  raved, 
but,  as  sometimes  happens,  unluckily,  their  seal  in  oppoaitm 
brought  out  the  truth  of  Solomon's  proyerb,  "  Stolen  waters  are 
sweet."  Of  this  we  haye  a  curious  memorandum  from  a  trust- 
worthy confessor : — 

**To  my  bookssllert  finr  Hobbet's  'LemtiMA,'  whleh  is  sow  mightiljr 
oallad  for,  sad  what  was  heretofore  sold  at  Ss.,  I  now  giye  24s.  at  the 
■eoond  hand,  and  is  told  for  SOs.,  it  being  a  book  the  bishop  will  not  let 
be  printed  again.*'— ^^  8, 1668.    Pepyis  Diary, 

There  set  in  naturally  a  still  greater  activity  in  discussion,  and 
many  learned  and  able  replies  were  prepared.  In  the  colleges  the 
agitation  was  intensified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  joutha  who 
rebelliously  loyed  what  annoyed  or  distressed  their  elders.  One  of 
these — Daniel  Scargil,  B.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge — main- 
tained some  of  Hobbes'  teneta  in  a  public  disputation.  The  offender 
was  expelled  from  the  uniyersity.  Hobbes  reeented  thia  iotm  of 
peraecution,  and  endeayoured,  thou^  xmsucceasfully,  to  gain  a 
redresa  for  the  grieyance  hia  discinle  had  endured.  The  odimm 
theologinm  grew  so  fierce  that  Bi8hop  John  Fell,  then  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  zealous  adyocates  of 
episcopacy  of  that  age,  when  publishing  a  Latin  translation  of 
Anthony  k  Wood's  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,"  corrupted 
the  text  of  the  same  by  omitting  an  eulogium  which  the  author 
had  passed  on  Hobbes,  and  by  substituting  instead  thereof  seyeral 
strong  animadyersions  upon  his  character  and  opinions.  Against 
this  censure,  and  thia  method  of  editorship,  Hoobes  protested  to 
Wood,  publishing  his  epistle.  Wood,  equally  indignant,  objected 
to  his  editor's  course.  Enraged  by  this  exposure.  Bishop  Fell  com- 
posed a  fierce  inyectiye  against  Hobbes.  as  **  that  wrathful  and  self- 
glorious  animal  of  Malmesbury."  Hobbes  disdained  to  hold  any 
&rlher  contention  with  the  author  of  "  The  Grammar  of  £eaaon,  or 
the  Inatitulea  of  Logic,"  the  inheritor  of  the  spirit  of  Laud,  the 
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beaefactor  of  Oxford,  whose  oommemoiatioii  tpeech  day  (Ist  Nov.) 
has  oecasioned  the  epigram, — 

«<  I  do  not  loTe  thee,  Br.  FeU, 
The  reason  wfar  I  oaassot  tdl ; 
Bat  this  indeea  I  know  foil  well, 
I  do  not  lore  thee,  Dc  i^." 

Id  the  meantime,  the  reputation  of  Hobhea  ^ew  exceedingly 
amone  the  highest  thinkers  abroad.  Foreigners  of  distinction 
Tisited  him  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  country  and  century, 
and  thought  that  they  were  honoured  by  his  friendsmp.  Amongst 
others,  Cosmo  de  Medici,  in  1669,  the  year  before  he  succeeded 
his  father,  Ferdinand  11.,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  visited  him 
frequently,  admired  his  wisdom,  got  a  portrait  of  him  taken,  and 
this,  along  with  Hobbes'  works,  he  had  deposited  in  the  Medicean 
labrary  begun  by  Michael  Angelo  and  finished  by  Yasari.  To 
this  prince  Hobbes  dedicated  some  geometrical  tracts  on  the 
<]^uadrature  of  the  circle,  the  cubing  of  the  sphere,  and  the  duplica- 
tion of  a  cube,  in  1669, — tracts  which,  are  reported  on,  hj  Au^^tus 
De  Morgan,  as  haying  attained  a  "  distinguished  success  in  failure," 
and  as  *'  not  being  able  to  be  admitted  as  proper  solutions  of  the 
difficulties." 

Samuel  Parker,  in  a  "Discourse  on  the  Powers  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate  in  Beligion,"  1669,  which  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Andrew  Marrell,  opposed  Hobbes  in  this  tract,  as  well  as  in 
his  "  Disquisitions  concerning  God  and  Providence,"  in  1778. 

Thomas  LeTison,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  in 
Latin,  in  1670,  "  The  Creed  of  Hobbes  examined ; "  and  the  same 
was  translated  into  English  in  1671. 

Joseph  Glanvill,  the  acute  and  original  author  of  "Scepsis 
Scientinca,  or  eonfest  Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science,"  1695, 
issued  an  attack  on  Hobbes  in  his  "Philosophia  Pia"  in  1671. 
Bichard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborougn,  published*  1672, 
his  "Philosophical  Disquisition  on  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  Con- 
futation of  the  Hobbian  Philosophy  of  Elements.'*  John  Eaohard, 
Master  of  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  published  "  Hobbes'  State 
of  Nature  considered,"  1672 ;  and  "  Some  Opinions  of  Hobbes  con- 
sidered," 1673.  Both  works  take  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Philautus  and  Timothy.  Dr.  George  Hickes,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  honest  men  of  that  time,  asserts,  "  I  was 
*in  company  with  Hobbes  when  he  swore  and  cursed  and  raved  like 
a  madman  at  the  mention  of  Eachard's  '  Timothy  and  Philautus.' " 
John  Templer  published  "An  Idea  of  the  Theology  of  the  Leviathan  " 
in  1672,  and  James  Shafto,  in  his  "  Great  Law  of  Nature,"  1678, 
opposes  the  opinions  of  Hobbes.  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  1674  produced,  at  Moilins,  a  "  Brief  View  of  the  Pernicious 
Errors  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Government  which  the  *  Leviathan ' 
of  Thomas  Hobbes  contains;"  and  the  same  work  was  issued, 
enlarged,  in  English  in  1676.    The  Hon.  Eobert  Boyle  published 
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a  **  Dissertation  ooncerning  the  Yacaum  *'  against  Hobbes  in  1674; 
Be^^ner,  of  Mansfeldt,  in  a  critique  of  Spiooza*8  '*  Theologicua 
Politioum  **  (in  the  first  English  translation  of  which  we  shrewdly 
suspect  Hobbps  was  concerned),  ha«  a  side  blow  at  the  *  Lev ia than;' 
and  Samuel  Eachelins,  the  juriscons'ilt.  in  his  work  on  "The  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  1676,  disputes  against  the  tenets  of 
Hobbes  with  warmth.  But  in  opposition  to  this  we  majr  place  the 
fact  that  Samuel  Puffendorf,  in  many  parts  of  his  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  adrocates  similar  views  to  those  entertained  by 
Hobbes.  Renatns  Eapinus,  in  1676,  published  his  "  Beflexions 
on  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modern;"  and  in  that  work  hn  men- 
tions Hobhcs  frequently  with  praise.  '^Of  all  modern  Knijlish 
philosophers."  be  says,  "  the  moiit  renowned  are  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
and  Boyle ; "  **  Thomas  Hobbes  is  distinguished  for  depth  of 
spirit;"  "he  is  the  hardiest  Epicurean  of  these  latter  ages,"  &c. 

The  most  able  and  generous  of  all  H»bSes*  antagonists  wain  '*  that 
great  master  of  learning  and  reftsonina:,"  Dr.  Italph  Cudworih,  whose 
"  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Unirerse  wherein  the  Reasoning 
and  Philos'^phT  of  Atheism  is  contutt*d"  was  elicited  by  the  doc- 
trines of  *'  Leriathan."  'J'hough  ho  argues  against  the  author,  he 
does  not  expressly  name  him  because  he  knew  him. 

In  Wm.  Howell's  "Spirit  of  Prophecy,"  1679,  the  "Leviathan" 
and  an  anonymous  tract  on  "  Human  Keason  "  are  sharply  dealt  wiiL 
We  ha?e  now  stated  the  greater  p«>r lion  of  thoae  who  wrote  ugainit 
Hobbes  during  his  lifetime.  Miny  hare  opposed  hia  aoctrinea 
since,  and  we  may  here,  perhaps,  quote  a  few  of  their  names, — 
Sliafteshurv,  Hntcheson,  Hawes,  and  Samuel  Clarke;  Mackintosh, 
Smith,  Butler,  Stewart,  HazUtt,  Brown,  Jouffroy,  and  Cousin, — 
names  these  which  carry  immense  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
weight. 

But  wo  have  been  led  away,  by  the  desire  to  deal  at  once  with 
the  opposition  he  encountered,  from  the  simple  annals  of  Hobbes* 
personal  life.  In  1671  he  issued  his  •*  Eoaetum  Geometricum,"  and 
three  letters  to  the  Eoval  Society  against  Wallis;  in  1672  his 
**  Lux  Mntheraatica,"  and  he  composed  in  the  same  year  a  biography 
of  himself  in  Lttin  elegiacs ;  in  1674  he  retired  finally  to  the  country 
to  avoid  the  di."»quiet  of  controversy,  and  to  employ  his  later  years 
in  ca^mt-r  studies.  At  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire — 
Chatsworth  aiid  Hardwicke — he  amused  himself  or  occupied  himself 
88  he  chose.  Of  his  serious  labours  we  may  note  his  '*  Deciimeroii 
Physiolosriura,"  ten  dialogues  on  natural  history;  "The  Whole 
Art  of  Bhetjrie/'  an  appendix  to  his  compendium  of  Aristo  le's 
"Ehetoric."  To  this  he  added  "The  Art  of  Sophistry,  or  False 
Arguing  ;  "  concise,  acute,  caustic,  and  controversial ;  **  Behemoth, 
or  the  Epitome  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England,  16i0-60."  This  work 
contained  too  much  truth  to  be  relished.  It  apportioned  prii«j 
and  blame  with  equal  impartiality.  *'  I  would  fain  have  published  " 
this  work  "long  a«o ;  and  to  that  end  I  presented  it  to  his  Majesr.y ; 
and  some  days  after,  when  I  thought  he  had  read  it,  I  humbly 
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besought  him  to  let  me  print  it ;  but  his  Majesty,  though  he  heard 
me  graciously,  yet  he  flatly  refused  to  have  it  published."  Some  - 
copies,  however,  were  taken,  and  several  spurious  issues  were 
brought  out,  but  the  author's  edition  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death.  In  1676  he  edited  his  "  Controversy  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity  "  with  Benjamin  Laney,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  he  left  in 
MS.  an  answer  to  a  book  published  by  Dr.  Bramhall,  late  Bishop 
of  Derry,  called  "  The  Catching  of  the  Leviathan."  "  His  book,** 
says  Hobbes, "  containeth  two  chapters,  the  one  concerning  religion, 
th^  other  concerning  politics.  Because  he  does  not  so  much  as 
offer  any  refutation  of  anything  in  my  'Leviathan*  concluded,  I 
needed  not  to  hare  answered  eiUier  of  them.  Yet  to  the  first  I 
here  answer,  because  the  words  atheism,  impiety,  and  the  like,  are 
words  of  the  greatest  defamation  possible.  And  this  I  had  done 
sooner  if  I  had  sooner  known  that  such  a  book  was  extant.  He 
wrote  it  ten  years  since,  and  yet  I  never  heard  of  it  till  about  three 
months  since,  so  little  talk  was  there  of  his  lordship's  writings." 

He  left  behind  him  also  **  A  Dialogue  on  Church  History,"  in 
Latin  elegiacs,  which  he  had  begun  in  1659,  and  finished  in  his 
eightieth  year.  It  was  issued  in  1688,  under  the  editorship  of 
Thomas  Kymer,  the  compiler  of  ''Foedera;"  and  was  translated 
into  English  in  1722.  This  must  be  said  to  have  formed  one  of 
•the  recreations  of  his  later  years,  but  his  chief  tour  deforce  in  thii 
line  was  the  undertaking  of  a  version  of  Homer's  magnificent 
Epics,  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year. 

*'  Tho  trnnslation  of  Homer  was  amongst  the  latest  of  Hobbes's  works; 
a  s  ignal  of  retreat  from  those  roatliematical  contests  in  which  he  had 
spent  80  much  of  his  time.  In  1678  appeared  *The  Travels  of  Ulysses, 
as  they  were  related  by  himself  in  Homer's  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
books  of  }iis  Odysses,  to  Alcinous,  king  of  Phoenecia,'  published  by  Wm. 
Crook,  in  12ino.  .  .  .  In  about  a  year  afterwards  they  were  ioUowed 
by  the  translation  of  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Copies  are  to  be 
found  of  various  dates  ;  as  1676, 1677, 1684,  1686,  and  perhaps  others: 
but  there  were  but  three  editions,  the  second  dated  1677,  and  the  third 
1686.  ...  It  may  be  fairly  looked  upon,  as  the  translator  has  told 
us  in  his  preface,  that  it  was  *  the  amusement  of  his  old  age.' " 

Pope  spoke  of  this  version  as  "too  mean  for  criticism;"  Cole- 
ridge thought  it  "  as  much  too  ballad-like  as  the  later  versions 
are  too  epic."  G.  L.  Craik  says  "  there  are  said  to  be  only  two 
lines  in  that  work  in  which  he  is  positively  poetical : — 

*  Now  Hector  met  her  with  her  Httle  boy. 
That  in  the  nurse's  arms  was  carried, 
And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 
His  beautiful  and  shining  gqiden-hehd* ^Iliad,  vi. 

But  there  are  other  passages  in  which,  by  dint  of  mere  directness 
and  transparency  of  style,  be  has  rendered  a  line  or  two  happily 
enough."    This  is  scant  praise ;  for  our  own  part,  while  we  tmnk 
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it  fftr  from  poetioal,  we  beliere  it  giTCfl  a  close  approximate  render- 
ing of  the  bard's  meaning,  though  it  wants  the  glow  of  f^niiis 
ana  the  gleam  of  conseoratiDg  light  which  gladden  one  in  poetry. 
Bat  at  eighty  a  man's  fancy  is  feeble,  and  his  blood  chin ;  the 
ire  has  lowered  to  embers,  and  the  blaze  is  well-nigh  spent.  If 
loB  Terse  lacks  splendonr  it  possesses  clearness ;  if  the  lustre  of 
lainbows  does  not  beantify,  the  bleak  dulness  of  the  clond-drifl 
does  not  obscnre  it.  There  is  a  sharp,  crisp,  dry,  powerful,  epi- 
irraramatic  imaginativeness  in  him  which  not  nn frequently  merits 
9ie  name  of  poetic  composition.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  his 
writings,  he  sought  to  make  the  meaning  shine  out  through  his 
words  with  the  prompt  directoess  of  light. 

Hobbes,  with  a  few  simple  direot  words,  produces  a  greats 
imnression  than  would  all  the  swelling  pomp  of  a  passage  l)ris1Iinfi: 
wi&  notes  of  exclamation.    "  This  is  the  secret  or  his  style.     It  is 
also  the  characteristic  of  his  speculations.    Whatever  faults  thej 
Biaj  have,  they  have  no  vagueness,  no  pretended  profoundity. 
As  much  of  the  truth  as  he  has  dearly  seen  he  clearly  exhibits : 
what  he  has  not  seen  he  does  not  pretend  to  see.     .     .     .      No 
writer  has  succeeded  in  making  language  a  more  perfect  exponent 
of  thought  than  it  is  as  employed  by  Hobbes.    His  style  is  not 
poetical,  nor  glowingly  eloquent,  because  his  mind  is  not  poetical 
and  the  subjects  about  which  he  wrote  would  have  had  the  exaggera-  ' 
tkms  of  imaginative  or  passionate  expression,  if  he  had  been  ca- 
pable of  supplying  such.   But  in  the  prime  qualities  of  precision  and 
penpicuity,  and  also  in  economjr  and  succinctness,  m  force  and 
m  terseness,  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  merely  expository  style. 
Without  any  affectation  ot  point,  also,  it  often  shapes  itself  easily 
and  naturally  into  the  happiest  aphoristic  and  epigrammatic  forms. 
•    •    .    His  language  is  singularly  appropriate,  so  pure  that  no 
More  than  twelve  words  in  nis  writings  nave  become  obsolete." 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  describes  it  as,^ 

**  Ofltr  as  a  beautiful  traniparent  skin, 
Whidi  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  holds  it  in ; 
Like  a  delicioas  stream  it  ever  ran« 
As  smooth  as  woman,  but  as  strong  as  man.** 

When  about  sixty  years  of  age  Hobbes  had  had  a  slight  stroke 
of  palsy,  but  he  was  essentiafly  a  healthy  man,  seldom  ailed 
mudi,  and  scarcely  ever  took  physic.  About  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1679,  he  was  seized  with  an  illnesB  which  somewhat  prostrated 
him«  In  November,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  his  whole 
£unily,  were  about  to  remove  from  Chatsworth  to  Hardwicke,  and 
Hobbes,  bent  on  accompanying  his  patron,  insisted  on  being  taken, 
i]ion||[h  on  a  litter.  In  his  weak  state  the  journey  was  too  much 
for  him.  A  few  days  afterwards,  paralysis  affected  his  right  side. 
He  took  little  nourishment,  slept  much,  at  intervals  attempted  in 
vain  to  speak;  gradually,  though  ministered  to  with  extreme  care, 
life  waned  away,  and  on  the  4th  of  December,   1679,   when  he 
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wanted  bat  four  months  of  completing  his  ninetj-Becond  year,  he 
died.  He  was  interred  in  the  family  barial-place  of  the  Devon- 
shires,  in  the  church  near  High  Hucknall,  under  a  monument  of 
black  marble,  on  which  he  is  called  "  an  honest  man,  highly  re- 
nowned at  home  and  abroad  for  learning." 

Dr.  Xennet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  **  Memoirs 
of  the  Cayendish  Family,"  supplies  us  with  the  following  glimuse 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  philosophic  retainer  of  that  honouraole 
house : — 

**  His  professed  rale  of  hoidth  was  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  ex* 
ercise,  and  the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  At  his  first  rismg,  therefore,  he 
walked  out  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach ;  or,  if  the  weather  was 
not  dry,  he  fatigued  himself  within  doors  by  some  ezeroise  or  other,  to 
be  in  a  sweat.  .  .  .  After  this  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and 
then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the  oountess,  and  the 
children,  and  any  considerable  strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to 
all  of  them ;  he  kept  these  rounds  till  about  twelre  o'clock,  when  he  had 
a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which  he  ate  always  by  himself  without 
ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle 
with  ten  or  twelre  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him ;  then  shutting  his  door 
be  £d11  to  smoking,  and  thinking,  and  writing  for  sereral  hours,*^ 

He  at  no  time  read  extensively :  Homer,  Virgil,  Thuoydides, 
Slid  Euclid  were  his  faTOurite  authors ;  and  he  usm  to  sa^r,  "  if  he 
bad  read  as  much  as  other  men  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant 
as  they." 

Hobbes  was  tall  and  spare ;  his  forehead  was  massive,  and  in 
old  age  deeply  wrinkled ;  his  hair  was  of  a  bright  black,  till  time 
grixzled  it ;  bis  eyes  were  quick  and  sparklin|^,  and  his  nose  long. 
His  countenance,  he  tells  us,  **  was  not  beautiful,  bat  when  I  am 
speakine,  far  from  disagreeable ! "  Charles  II.  ordiered  his  portrait 
to  be  taken  by  "  Samuel  Cooper,  the  Apelles  of  his  age,"  and  the 
Boyal  Society  possesses  a  portrait  of  him  by  Wm.  I)obson,  the 
English  Vandyke ;  these  have  been  reproduoed  by  the  engraver,  so 
that  the  form  and  visage  of  the  precursor  of  the  sensational  school 
of  philosophy  have  become  familiar  to  most  of  uf  as  that  of  a  man 
of  extraordinary  power ;  as  one  who  stirred  even  the  age  of  Crom- 
well into  fierce  and  wide  commotion  by  the  pure  vigour  of  his  in- 
domitable thought. 

As  to  general  personal  oharaoter,  the  morals  of  Hobbes  were  pure, 
his  conduct  correct,  and  his  habits  regular.  He  appears  to  have 
been  passionless  and  cold  in  disposition,  as  well  as  in  inteUeot,  but 
to  have  held  fast  his  integri^  as  a  thinker  most  honestly  and 
honourably  during  that  terrible  transition  time  of  revolution,  when 
so  many  swerved  into  courtiership.  In  the  face  of  roundhead  and 
cavalier,  protector  and  prince,  he  avowed  his  opinions,  unpopular 
thoueh  they  were,  and  that,  too,  although  '*  he  and  fear  were  born 
togeUier,"  and  the  nervous  sensitiveness  of  his  frame  felt  the 
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Tibrations  of  hii  mother's  terrors  when  the  Armada  stirred  tlie 
£DcH<«h  Channel  in  the  hour  of  his  premature  birth. 

Our  paper  has  already  extended  to  such  a  length  that  we  are 
unable  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  the  ten^^ts  or  the  founder  o£ 
sensationalism.  We  haye  feir  sympathies  with  his  philosophy,  bat 
much  with  the  philosopher.  His  earnestness,  thorougbnees,  ex- 
plicitness,  and  laboriousness  command  our  admiration,  still  more 
do  his  unhe«itant  honesty  and  straightforwardness.  He  never 
sought  to  render  his  principles  palatable  by  concealing  their  ulti- 
mate reach  and  meaning,  or  dodging  the  consequences  of  his 
dootrinos.  He  pursued  his  thought  inflexibly  to  its  remotest  issues* 
and  being  clear  upon  the  elements  and  steps  he  proclaimed  hie 
oonolusion^  unfalteringly.  He  is  far  more  oonsecutiye  than  Locke, 
and  eyen  plainer  in  his  statements  of  unpopular  ideas  than  Berke- 
ley, his  style  is  as  precise  and  clear  as  Hume*s,  but  ho  exhibits 
neither  the  reticence  nor  the  lurking  irony  of  the  sceptic,  who 
strove  to  confine  Hobbes  and  Berkeley  alike  in  the  meshes  of  an 
uncertainty  which  would  make  truth  impossible,  ana  philosophy  a 
mere  groping  in  the  mist  for  a  glimmer  of  hops.  The  criticisms  of 
Hazlitt,  Jouffroy,  and  Dr.  James  Hutchison  Stirling  are  perhaps 
the  ablest  which  have  appeared  in  this  century.  We  hope  shortly, 
when  we  have  spoken  of  Spinosa  and  Descartes,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  e'«timate  of  idealism  and  sensationalism,  the  scepticism 
to  which  each  leads,  and  the  way  from  either  to  a  nobler  truth. 

Yet,  before  we  close  this  sketch  of  the  founder  of  Psychologyt 
may  we  not  say  that,  grnve  as  are  the  defrcts  we  believe  we 
perceive  in  bin  philosophy,  he  has  high  claims  to  human  regard? 
Amid  contention  and  quarrel,  obloquy  and  slander,  equally  ub- 
moved  by  the  frowns  or  the  seductions  of  men  in  poorer  and  office, 
by  the  threats  of  enraged  mul'itudes,  or  of  offended  dignitaries,  he 
pursued  his  thoughts  like  a  free  man,  and  expressed  them  with 
a  fearless  frankness  which  might  have  won  him  greater  conaidera- 
tion  then,  and  should  gain  him  much  now.  Think  of  a  life  which 
extended  from  the  turmoil  of  the  Armada  to  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen;  of  a  man  whose  education  was  acquired  in  Great  Elixa's 
golden  time,  whose  manhood's  endeavours  were  quietly  pursued  in 
the  days  of  James  Stusrt,  whose  authorship  adorned  the  early 
years  of  Charles  I.,  was  active  through  the  civil  war  and  the  two 

Srotectoratps,  and  was  busier  than  ever  till  within  six  years  of  the 
eath  of  his  royal  pupil  Charles  II.,  with  all  the  crowd  of  intt* rests 
this  implies ;  and  all  the  powers  of  this  great  mind  pven  to  thought 
— to  independent  thought  and  search  for  the  first  principles  of  truth, 
with  few  helps,  and  little  else  than  scorn  for  his  reward.  Whatever 
notion  of  worth  or  worthlessness  we  attach  to  his  ideas,  the  thiuker 
is  an  abiding  force,  a  power  given  to  the  worid  to  stir  it  to  refiectioo, 
to  quicken  and  enlarge  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  be  a  pattern  of 
the  high  indomitable  life  to  which  the  thinker  must  devote  himself 
who  aims  at  being  a  man  of  mind, — a  Truth- Seeker.      i 

zedbyCOOgle 
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IS  THE  GOSPEL  ADAPTED  TO  MODEEN  LIFE? 

AFFIBMATIVB  BEFLY. 

When  this  diBcussion  was  commenced  in  July,  we  liad  an  idea 
that  the  terma  of  it  were  bo  simple  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
ftbont  them,  and  we  defined  them  in  their  natural  sense.    Great 
ingenuity  has,  however,  been  employed  to  twist  different  significa- 
HoTiB  out  of  the  plain  words  of  the  question.    Not  only  so,  but  a 
goodly  amount  of  d**xterity  has  been  exercised  to  turn  the  phrase 
about  so  as  to  assume  quite  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  at 
first  sight  suggests.     80  far  has  this  gone  that  in  the  case  of  B.  C.  E. 
the  topic  of  discussion  has  been  treated  as  if  it  had  been  **  Is 
Modern  life  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  P "  which  is  a 
topic  of  quite  a  different  import,     d.  C.  B.  has  been  trying  his 
hand  at  a  case  of  logical  conversion,  and  has  quite  legitimately  per 
formed  his  transference  of  subject  and  predicate ;  but  he  has  for- 
gotten that  a  logical  conversion  which  may  properly  enough  be 
employed  in  a  conclusion  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  an  inquiry. 
Our  categorical  assertion,   "The   Gospel'*— (subject)   is  (copula) 
adapted  to  modern  life  (predicate),  he  has  transmuced  into  Modern 
life  (subject)  is  (copula)  adapted  to  the  gospel  (predicate)  ~a  very 
different  assertion  indeed,  equivalent  to  the  assertion  of  the  coinci- 
dence and  harmony  of  modern  life  with  the  precepts  of  Chnstianity . 
Ethically  F.  F.  A.  denies  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  modern 
life  (p.  40)  because  it  does  not  contain  specific  precepts  concerning 
the  specific  forms  of  sin  prevalent  in  modem  life.     But  the  question 
is  not,  Do  the  gospels  contain  specific  precepts  against  the  specific 
sins  of  modem  life?  but  do  thej  contain  principles  deep-rooted 
enough,  and  capable  of  being  easily  applied  to  those  sins,  faults, 
follies,  foibles,  and  enormities  which  the  human  heart  yields  itself 
to  in  modern  times.    Now  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect."    It 
goes  not  to  the  external  forms  of  the  offence,  but  to  the  internal 
source  of  the  offence,  and  purifies  that,  whence  are  the  issues  of  sin 
and  of  death.    This  is  God*s  perfect  cure,  and  is  much  superior,  to 
our  thinking,  than  F.  F.  A.*s  much-desired  specifit-s.    Take  away 
the  root  of  bitterness  out  of  the  spirit,  and  it  will  not  grow  the 
bitter  iruiis  of  siu ;  take  away  the  wickedness  out  of  the  heart,  and 
there  cannot  thereafter  come  out  of  it  iniquity  and  sin.     Socially 
F.  F.  A.  (p.  42)  thinks  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to  modern  life. 
Men  have  got  so  rich,  customs  and  castes  have  so  altered,  circum- 
stances have  become  so  complicated,  that  the  social  life  ot  modem 
times  is  quite  unlike  the  life  of  the  era  in  which  the  gospel  waj 
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giren,  and  to  which  it  refers.  But  are  men  ohanffed  P— has  homan 
nature  been  entirely  altered,  such  no  person  in  nis  senses  would 
affirm.  On  our  part  we  undertook  to  show  the  suitability  of  the 
ffospel  to  regulate,  improre,  derelop,  and  puriiy  modem  life,  and 
nom  this  contention  of  ours  we  see  no  good  reason  for  resiling.  If 
men  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  if  men  would  follow 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel — ^if  men  would  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ, 
modem  hfe  would  be  ameliorated,  and  ciTiliaation  would  be  ad- 
yanced.  There  is  nothing  incongraous  between  the  gospel  and  the 
possibility  of  improving  modem  life.  Indeed,  to  us  the  gospel 
seems  indispensaole  to  any  adequate  adjustment  of  the  incon- 
gruities in  the  acts  and  practices  of  men.  There  is  no  cure  for 
moral  maladies  such  as  those  under  which  mankind  labours  bj- 
nature,  which  is  divinely  adapted  to  benefit  the  soul  except  the 
gospel.  Philosophy  fails  and  science  fails  even  when  tried  in  their 
best  estate :  but,  wnerever  the  gospel  is  adopted  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  it  is  found  to  be  adapted  to  bring  about  the  highest  moral 
condition  of  men. 

F.  F.  A.  does  not  open  the  debate  with  frank  openness.  He 
uses  adapted  as  '*  changed  so  as  to  suit,"  and  then  arffoes  that,  as 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  are  essentially  unchangeable,  they  are 
not  adapted,  nor  are  thev  even  capable  of  adaptation  to  modem 
life.  Tnis  is  clearly  a  fallacious  conversion  of  the  terms,  for  which 
we  cannot  see  any  justification.  Grate  down  jour  most  exouisite 
modem  fop  of  fashion  and  belle  of  elegance  unimpeachable,  tul  you 
have  reached  the  core;  and  you  wiU  find  that,  singular  as  the 
exterior  may  be,  the  nature,  the  inner  character,  is  in  its  elements 
much  the  same.  If  you  can  get  to  the  heart,  you  have  got  to  the 
very  essence  of  the  social  life  of  all  time ;  and  the  gjoepel  expressly 
aims  at  and  touches  and  reforms  the  heart,  so  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  adajpted  to  the  purification  of  modem  life. 

F.  F.  A.  is  as  far  off  the  mark  in  regard  to  political  as  he  is  con- 
cerning social  life  and  ethics.  Politics  are  the  issue  of  men's  desires ; 
purify  and  ennoble  these,  and  you  set  politics  right.  Christian  life 
IS  the  loftiest  possible  life,  and  to  make  life  happy  is  the  very  essenee 
of  politics. 

F.  F.  A.  is  puzsled  that  believers  in  the  gospel  should  desire  an 
outpouring  of  6od*s  Spirit  to  cause  a  revival  of  the  religion  of 
these  times.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  this.  We  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  makes  the  gospel  efieetive  on  the  character,  conduct^ 
and  life  of  men.  It  is  not  l^cause  the  gospel  is  inapplicable,  but 
because,  by  God's  grace,  it  can  be  made  more  effective,  that  we  wish 
God's  presence  and  aid.  This  is  no  argument  against  the  adapta- 
tion or  the  gospel  to  modem  life ;  it  is  rather  an  evidence  that  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  all  times,  as  well  as  calculated  to  be  "  a  joy  for 
ever." 

A.  F.  F.  thinks  that  this  is  an  age  of  such  "  extreme  civilization  " 
(p.  113),  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to  it.  But  then  he  discusses 
the  theme  as  if  it  were,  "  Has  modem  life  adopted  the  principles  of 
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the  gospel"?  which  we  have  DOt  affirmed  and  do  not  affirm.  We 
maintain,  however,  that  so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  as 
is  adopted  into  modem  civilization  is  adapted  to  quicken  iH 
growth,  to  increase  its  parity,  and  to  advance  its  perfection.  It  is 
not  our  part  to  apolo^e  n)r  modern  life,  still  less  to  defend  it. 
It  is  ours  to  affirm  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  sach  that 
they  are  adapted  to  any  circumstances,  that  tney  are  the  wiidom 
of  God  and  tne  power  of  Grod  in  all  ages  and  in  all  times. 

The  number  of  apologies  which  A.  F.  F.  mentions  (p.  114),  do 
not  prove  that  the  gospel  is  not  adapted  to  modern  life :  thej  are 
each  evidences  of  the  express  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  Uie 
conditions  of  the  men  of  the  age.  They  are  proofs  of  the  many 
claims  the  gospel  has  on  men  of  any  age.  They  are  proofs  too, 
alas,  of  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  exceeding  desire 
each  age  has  to  escape  from  the  gospel  and  its  divine  commands. 
All  life  is  subject  to  (xod's  law,  however  much  men  may  endeavour 
to  escape  from  its  influences;  and  as  the  gospel  is  God's  law, 
written  for  our  learning,  it  is  impossible  but  that  it  must  be 
suitable  to  modern  life. 

B.  C.R.  argues  that  the  present  war  is  proof  that  the  gospel  is 
not  adapted  to  modern  life  (p.  190) ;  but  this  could  only  be  valid  as 
reasoning  if  he  could  prove  that  the  conduct  of  both  parties  to  the 
war  was  right ;  that  their  conceptions  of  the  gospel  are  right ;  and 
that  they  are  both  regulating  their  entire  lives  by  the  gospel.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  do  either  or  any  of  these.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
contend  that  if  the  gospel  was  adopted  as  the  rule  of  life,  it  is 
adapted  to  secure  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men. 

His  contention,  again,  regarding  tne  organizations  (p.  191)  of 
Christianity  and  their  ineffectiveness,  does  not  hold.  If  with  all 
these  organizations  for  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization  men  are 
so  prone  to  sin  and  so  given  to  iniquity,  what  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  men  without  them  and  their  efforts  P  That  the  gospel 
changes  many  men  is  undeniable,  that  the  civilization  due  to  the 
gospel  has  greatly  ameliorated  the  state  of  man  and  largely  im- 
proved the  appliances  of  modern  life  can  admit  of  an  little  aonbt. 
Uompare  the  civilization  of  Christendom  with  that  of  heathendom 
even  in  its  palmiest  days  and  state,  and  then  you  will  see  that  the 
gospels  have  been  effective  in  making  modern  life  come  nearer  to 
die  divine  purpose  of  God  in  the  forming  of  man,  and  this  is 
evidence  complete  that  it  is  adapted  to  modern  life. 

"  Diamond  "  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  he  should  be,  and  we  fear  his 
arguments,  however  valuable,  are  not  so  flawless  as  they  should  be, 
being  diamond-set.  That  modern  life  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
gospel  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gospel,  but  of  the  obdurate  stubborn* 
ness  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sinfulness  of  their  lives.  The  effect  of 
the  gospel  on  those  who  are  brought  under  its  influences,  shows 
what  an  agent  of  power  it  would  be  if  universally  accepted  and 
acted  upon.  It  has  long  been  matter  for  lamentation  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  should  be  esteemed  foolishness ;  not  because 
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it  is  unsuitable  to  change  the  life  of  mnn,  but  because  of  the  nnwS> 
lin^ness  of  man  to  accept  of  it.  But  that  a  man  does  not  accept  of 
anything  readily  and  willingly,  does  not  form  good  evidence  that  it 
is  unfitted  to  his  case,  and  inapplicable  to  his  necessities.  How 
often  is  adrice  rejected,  and  even  favours  fluog  aside,  through  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  proffered, 
not  the  unsuitability  of  that  which  is  offered.  Watt's  engine  was 
not  accepted  readily,  and  yet  it  was  quite  adapted  to  the  age ;  Jeo- 
ner*s  vsccination  was  not  adopted  willingly,  though  it  was  the 
thing  bef t  adapted  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Non-acceptance 
is  not  proof  of  non-adaptation.  This  in  known  in  every-day  life, 
and  ought  to  be  admitted  in  regard  to  the  gospel. 

Infidelity  and  secularism— sad  facts  as  they  may  be — do  not  im- 
pugn the  adaptation  of  the  gospel,  but  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart.  G.  W.  N.  afiBrms  that  if  **  Uie  gospels  were  adapted  to  this 
age,  they  would  change  faithlessness,  smfmoess,  doubt,  and  misbe- 
lief" (p.  3 13).  We  say  if  the  gospels  were  adopted  by  this  age  they 
would  efl'ect  those  changes ;  that  is,  they  are  adapted  to  produce 
such  changts  on  being  used  in  a  proper  manner.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  such  that  it  can  make  the  gospel  effrc- 
tive  in  any  age.  1  cannot  but  believe  that  His  gospel  is  intended  to 
act  upon  the  whole  course  of  the  ages  of  the  world.  I  am  unable 
to  comprehend  how  men  can  decry  or  deny  the  adaptation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  present  age,  without  their  involving  themselves  in 
QOUDt  as  to  the  divinity  of  its  inspiration  and  the  truth  of  its  reve- 
lations ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  tuat  those  who  have  had  the  go^d 
seed  of  the  word  of  G^  sown  in  their  hearts,  will  confess  and  fi^el 
the  adaptation  of  its  precepts  to  all  life.  I  scarcely  believed,  when 
the  discussion  began,  that  the  cjuestion  would  bear  debate.  I  now 
perceive  that  many  misconceptions  hang  around  the  question.  This 
debate  will,  I  hope,  put  many  of  these  misconceptions  to  rest :  and 
when  they  are  set  aside  by  honest  thought  and  fair  reasoning,  I 
should  think  that  no  one  will  assert  the  incompetency  of  the  gospel 
to  be  profitable  for  all  things,  as  *'  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  A.  A. 

MBGATIVE  ARTICLE.— VI. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  writers  on  the  negative  to  point  out  the 
cause  of  this  failure  of  the  gospel  to  exert  a  healing  and  hallowing 
influence  upon  life ;  we  have,  in  this  particular  question,  to  point 
out,  however  much  we  may  regret,  the  proofs  ot  the  fact.  It  is 
not  enough  either  for  the  writers  on  the  affirmative  to  quote,  as 
S.  S.  does,  the  statements  of  the  gospels  themselves  in  regard  to 
their  quickening  and  reforming  capabilities  and  influences,  li  is  not 
a  question  of  capability  but  of  actual  operation,  and  S.  S.  cannot 
surely  look  upon  society,  either  at  home,  in  public  places,  or  even 
in  church,  and  aifirm  candidly  that  the  gospel  has  made  itself  in- 
fluential overit. 
Here  is  a  ni'tice  of  life,  even  in  churches,  which  however  true  is 
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BafficienUy  melancholy,  and  is,  we  fear,  only  a  j(reat  deal  too 
accurately  drawn : — 

"If  a  man  perform  the  common  social  ohligations  of  his  statioo,  he  it 
considered  a  religious  man  ;  for  the  world  only  looks  to  the  outward  de- 
Telopment  of  the  inward  life,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  proper  that  it 
should  do  so,  seeing  that  actions  are  all  that  men  have  to  deal  with  practi- 
cally,— that  motifes  are  beyond  them.  But  it  is  founi  afterMrards  that  the 
truth  and  healthfulness  of  the  religious  feeling  from  whioh  they  spring  is 
of  the  nearest  importance  to  us.  .  .  .  Our  practical  relif^ion  has  de- 
generated. It  has  become  a  pure  matter  of  CHsh,  to  be  discharged  by 
delegation ;  and  a  man  is  pious  as  his  purse  is  light  or  heavy.  He  rides  to 
town  daintily;  he  returns  daintily  to  his  cjstly,  luxurious  home;  and 
once  a  year  collectors  call  for  his  annual  subscriptions,  whii:h  his  cashier 
pays,  and  a  debit  in  his  ledger  ends  it  all.  In  this  is  no  active  principle; 
no  self-denial  i8empIo}ed;  it  has  no  effect  on  his  comforts  and  super- 
fluities, never  breaks  the  sleek  ripple  that  plays  over  the  surface  of  his 
sluggish  Ufe,  but  is  altogetlier  a  matter  of  figurei*.  But  alas !  in  sad  truth, 
BO  spiritually  dead  are  we  that  such  a  cold  formality  of  charity  passes 
current  for  genuine  religion  among  us;  until  to  speak  of  a  good,  charitable 
religious  man,  means  mere  y  that  out  of  his  abundance  he  gives  a  I  ttle ; 
that  he  pays  deputies  to  perform  all  his  duties.  .  .  .  We  are  Christians 
now  by  machinery ;  we  have  a  clock  of  dexterous  workman5hip,  which,  if 
only  regularly  wound  up  with  its  golden  key,  will  chime  for  us  all  our 
Christian  duties  regularly  enough,  alarming  no  man  with  too  earnest 
striking.  Let  a  man  pay  pew-rents  and  a  few  annual  benevolent  sub- 
scriptions, and  he  may  fold  his  hands  c>»mfortably  without  one  distracting 
care,  in  sure  knowledge  that  there  is  something  to  p  ray  for  him,  to  do  good 
for  him.  Money  having  been  seen  to  be  God  now,  as  is  natural,  money 
wins  heaven ;  and  he  who  has  only  cash  sufficient  to  pay  the  tolls,  will  find 
the  straight,  narrow,  upward  road  (macadamised  since  the  time  of  Christ 
by  modem  progrc^fs),  att  easy  travelUng  as  the  broad,  open,  downward  one. 
.  .  .  Cash  tliey  will  give  you,  cold  sympathy  they  will  give,  but  action, 
even  of  the  least  onerous  kind,  self-denial  even  the  most  meagre,  cannot 
be  extorted  from  them.  They  have  folded  themselves  in  their  mantle*,  and 
with  their  eyes  within,  have  no  care  for  anything  abroad ;  tliey  wi.-h  to  run 
sinootbly  on  in  the  sleek  routine  of  voluptuous  laixtez-Jaire  exi>tcnce,  and 
rather  than  be  dragged  into  a  rougher,  manlier  hfe,  will  consent— to  con- 
tribute cash."* 

This  is  the  social  aspect  of  church  life,  and  charity  feeling  is 
equally  overdone  by  associative  mechanism.  It  is  altogether  too 
much  done  on  the  limited  liability  system  to  touch  or  interest.  It 
comes  coldly  from  the  pocket,  and  it  goes  coldly  to  the  heart.  It 
is  not  the  sort  of  **  giving  "  which  is  **  twice  blessed."  Grudgingly 
bestowed  it  is  thanklessly  accepted,  and  it  works  with  the  usual 
mercilessness  of  machinery.  Machinery  makes  very  good  average 
work,  and  wherever  the  same  sort  of  stuff  is  to  be  w  orked  into  the 
same  sort  of  article,  it  is  beneficially  and  economically  employed ; 
but  where  individuality  is  concerned,  not  only  as  the  stuff  but*  the 
product,  it  is  quite  unsuitable.     Is  it  not  evident  to  any  one  whi 

*  "  Social  Aspects,"  by  John  Stores  Smith,  chap.  iv. 
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lookf  at  the  eharitiet  of  London  and  our  mat  cities,  that  they  are 
not  the  isfiie  of  a  good  Samaritan  piersonai  charity,  and  that  thej 
do  not  result  in  the  personal  imitation  of  "  Him  who  went  about 
continually  doing  good/'  We  have  beoome  so  wise  that  we  cannot 
feel  the  personal  appeal  of  the  gospel,  and  bo  enamoured  of  ma- 
chinery tnat  we  cannot  engage  in  the  personal  duties  of  religion. 
Men  would  take  to  doing  the  saltation  of  their  souls  by  proxy  even 
in  the  face  of  the  command,  "  Work  out  your  own  salTation  with 
fear  and  trembling ; "  and  this  surely  is  eridence  that  the  gospel  ia 
not  adapted  to  modem  life. 

Anglican  Protettantismy  whether  nonconformist  or  oonformisty 
is  well-known  by  all  obserring  minds  to  be  dead  to  the  intense  self- 
sacrificing  and  sin-forsaking  faith  which  beat  in  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  old ;  dead  to  the  earnest  lore  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
receired  as  those  which  had  been  once  deliyered  to  the  saints ;  dead 
to  all  the  diviner  charities  of  human  life,  and  all  the  holier  aspira- 
tions of  following  Christ  which  ought  to  animate  the  professed 
disciples  of  the  gospel  faith.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  in  the 
churches  Tery  little  of  that  contentment  with  poverty  and  humility 
of  social  position  which  distinguished  !many  of  the  saints  of  the 
ancient  churches.  It  is  the  reproach  of  our  churches  that  wealth- 
worship  abounds,  is  rampant  even  to  repugnancy  in  all  sections  of 
the  Christian  community.  He  who  pays  best  is  honoured  most,  and 
the  homage  paid  to  gold  supersedes  many  of  the  laws  of  God.  As 
at  once  an  illustration  and  a  proof  of  what  we  state,  we  quote  from 
the  Oswestry  Advertiser,  only  giving  the  extract  from  the  epistle  of 
St.  James  li.  1—4,  which  is  referred  to ;  "  My  brethren,  have  not 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect 
to  persons.  For  if  there  come  into  your  assembly  a  man  with  a 
gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in 
rile  raiment,  and  ye  nave  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place ;  and  say 
to  the  poor.  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool ;  are 
ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  are  become  judges  of  evil 
thoughts  P  "  To  this  proof  that  St.  James  taught  consistently  that 
to  the  poor  is  the  gospel  preached,  we  now  subjoin  the  following 
contrast : — 

**  The  Bishop  of  St.  Aeaph  is  striking  out  a  new  path  for  himself.  It  has 
been  oostomaiy  for  bishops  at  any  rate  to  show  outward  respect  to  the 
apostles  whom  they  profess  to  succeed;  but  Dr.  Hughes  has  difibrent 
opinions,  and  expresses  them.  We  know  what  St.  James  thinks  and  taya 
of  the  treatment  of  rioh  and  poor  in  God's  house.  Me  believes  that  all 
diftinctions  should  vanish  there,  and  that  inside  the  house,  at  least,  the 
followers  of  Christ  should  not  esteem  themselves  greater  and  better  than 
theu*  If  aster,  by  refusing  to  mix,  as  He  mixed,  with  all  ranks  and  classoi 
of  men.  But  St.  James  lived  a  very  long  while  ago,  and  Br.  Hughes  agrees 
with  Mr.  J.  P.  Bobinson,  of  whom  Low^  tells  us,  that — 
John  P. 

Sea  they  didn't  know  everythin' down  mjfudee.   ^ 
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And  therefore  the  Biahop  writei  in  this  way  to  Mr.  Gregson  Fell,  of 
LUngollen,  who  has  been  in  oommunioation  with  his  Lordship  respecting 
allottod  pews  versus  firee  and  open  churches  : — 

'  If  any  inhabitant  of  Llangollen  who  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  pariah 
ohnrch  should  apply  to  the  churchwardens  to  have  a  seat  assigned  to  him, 
and  if  there  is  a  vacant  pew,  the  churchwardens  are  in  duty  bound  to  assign 
the  seat  io  the  applicant,  having  regard  to  Ms  station  and  condition  in  the 
pettish.  If  any  other  person  of  a  higher  standing  has  a  worse  seat^  the 
tJswrehwardens  should  assign  him  the  better  peWf  and  give  to  the  applicant 
ike  one  then  vacated* 

The  italics  are  our  own,  and  the  words  are  certainly  remarkable  enough  to 
deaerre  conspicuous  type.'* 

Of  course  there  is  a  ready  excuse  ybr  the  Bishop,  that  lie  wrote 
not  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  but  of  the  law.  That  is  good 
•o  far  for  him  ;  but  what  excuse  is  there  for  the  law  in  an  age  in 
wluch,  as  our  opponents  aver,  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  modem  life  P 
Such  facts  give  tne  reply  to  B.  M.'s  two  questions,  p.  265,  and  go  to 
prove  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  its  priestly  administrator, 
chrilization  has  rendered  the  gospel  unnecessary,  and  that  if  modem 
society  adopted  the  gospel  it  would  have  to  renounce  some  of  the 
benefits  of  civilization.  S.  S.  quotes  many  passages  of  Scripture 
to  show  that  if  they  were  adopted  as  the  rule  of  life,  society  would 
be  greatly  improved,  be,  indeed,  all  riffht.  That  they  have  not 
been  adopted  proves  that  they  are  not  adapted.  We  might  reverse 
the  argument  of  S.  S.,  and  say  society  is  honest,  pure,  free  from 
crime,  for  its  laws  are  all  of  such  a  nature  as  to  oppose  and  destroy 
these ;  but  would  that  argument  be  valid  unless  we  showed  that 
the  law  produced  these  results  P  In  the  same  manner,  unless  S.  S. 
could  show  that  the  Scriptures  have  produced  in  modern  life  the 
changes  he  says  they  are  adapted  to  do,  he  has  failed  to  prove  that 
they  are  adapted  to  modern  hfe.  E.  F.  T. 

HBGATIVB  BBPLT. 

It  would  show  very  little  confidence  in  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  our  coadjutors  were  we  to  prolong 
this  debate  at  its  close.  A.  A.  F.  most  trenchantly  attacks  the 
opposition  with  invaluable  weapons.  B.  C.  E*.  saves  me  from  the 
need  of  replying  much  to  A.  A.  ''Diamond/'  though  slightly 
differing  from  us,  gives  good  reason  for  advocating  the  negative ; 
and  Georgius  D.  £.  strikes  a  hard  blow,  though  from  a  somewhat 
different  standpoint.  Hence  we  have  very  few  remarks  to  make, 
and  therefore  brief  let  us  be. 

A.  A.  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  paper  assumes  with  perfect 
complacency  that  by  the  gospel  the  Scriptures  are  meant ;  and  his 
paper  impUes  that  the  gospel  and  the  Word  of  Grod  are  not  only 
co-extensive  but  co- inclusive  ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  When 
the  passages  which  A.  A.  so  innocently  quotes  from  St.  Paul  were 
written,  not  one  of  the  four  gospels  had  been  composed.    The  Acts 
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of  Uko  ApoctiM  were  only  in  the  ooane  of  beio^  j^ne  through.  It 
is  probable  that  St.  Paurs  Epifltle  to  the  The«salont&u8  (written 
shortly  aft«*r  he  had  preached  to  them)  was  the  earliest  portion  of 
the  New  TeatameDt.    So  that  the  gospels  spoken  of  in  the  paaaagea 

auoted  were  not  the  New  Testament  as  we  have  it ;  nor  were  they 
le  Old  Testament  either,  for  the  Old  Testament  is  not  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  the  precursor  of  the  revelation  of  Him. 
A.  A.  is  mislead  by  the  fallacy  of  names.  We  now  call  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  (TOfpel  the  Word  of  Gt>d,  and  he  fancies  that  they  who 
naed  this  term  in  the  old  time  meant  the  same  thing  as  we  by  these 
words.  TbiA  is  a  mistake,  and  all  that  A.  A.  founds  upon  this 
fallacy  is  equally  erroneous.  We  accepted  the  supposition  that  the 
Bible  was  meant,  but  we  are  bound  now  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
■uch  a  supposition,  when  reference  is  made  to  passages  of  Scripture 
at  an  argument  for  its  own  utility,  as  has  been  done  by  S.S.  in  his 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

•*  We  hare  got  beyond  the  Bible,"  many  say.  They  disbeliere 
its  statements  and  its  stories ;  they  have  applied  criticism  to  its 
facts,  and  tested  its  averments  by  science ;  they  have  found  mistakes 
in  its  numbers,  contradictions  in  its  contents,  and  impossibilities 
recorded  in  it  as  the  staple  of  its  instructions.  It  claims  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Divine  author,  and  yet  inspiration  has  not  freed  it  frotn 
dogmatic  error;  and  basing,  as  it  does,  its  trustworthiness  upon 
miracles,  which  are  known  to  be  contradictions,  we  cannot  accept 
its  doctrines  as  adapted  to  our  times.  Such  expressions  as  these 
are  to  be  heard  from  not  a  few  in  th^^se  times,  and  speakers  of  this 
sort  will  gravely  wag  their  heads  and  say.  No,  no,  sir ;  we  have 
got  past  that ;  the  Bible  is  behind  our  age.  These,  it  is  affirmed, 
are  times  of  science  and  progress,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
establi!<hed  itself  among  all  cla^ses,  and  nothing  is  taken  for  granted 
as  it  used  to  be.  In  Italy,  at  the  opening  of  the  CEcumenical 
Council,  a  demonstration  was  made  in  honour  of  Savonarola,  aod 
banners  were  carried  on  which  this  inscription  was  written,  '*  Science, 
the  only  religion  of  the  Future,"  and  it  is  well  known  thai  the 
leading  men  in  the  conducting  of  the  Sunday  Lectures  for  the 
People  hold  a  creed  which  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  sentence 
quoted  from  that  banner  with  its  strange  device. 

Ttie  pow  erlessness  of  the  gospel  to  touch,  move,  influence,  and  im- 
prove the  life  of  our  a^e  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  Bishop  of 
Mnncheitter  deplores  the  analogy  between  the  pleasures  pursued  in 
the  capital  of  his  diocese  and  those  which  disgrace  Paris ;  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  laments  the  decay  not  only  of  religioas 
faith  or  of  godliness  of  life,  but  even  of  outward  decorum  and 
decenpy  in  the  private  life  of  the  respectable  and  aristocratic  circles. 
Church  Congresses  are  engaged  in  discussing  the  means  of  dis- 
lodging the  practical  and  tlieoretical  godlesaness  of  the  age ;  Social 
Scimce  Associations  have  beenconsulting  how  to  bring  the  practice 
and  the  duties  of  life  more  into  vogue ;  Congregational  UnioM 
have  been  engaged  in  conferring  concerning  the  revival  of  ths 
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religions  life  of  the  churcbes ;  Presbyteries  and  Synods  have  caa- 
rassed  the  growing  immoralit j  of  the  period ;  Baptist  Unions  have 
consulted  about  the  means  of  brinffin^  the  gospel  message  more 
effectively  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience ;  Methodist  Agencies 
haye  been  invoiced  for  the  promotion  of  piety;  Toung  Mcn^s 
Christian  Associations  have  been  striving  to  arrest  the  tide  of 
irreligion  and  unrighteousness.  Sabbath  School  conferences  have 
been  lamenting  the  small  hold  taken  upon  the  spirit  by  the  in- 
structions given  to  children;  and  men  have  long  and  seriously 
bewailed  the  education  of  the  streets,  the  beer-shop,  the  skittle- 
aUey,  the  singing  saloon,  the  dancing  platform,  and  the  racecourse. 
Then  what  a  witness  agninst  our  so-called  gospel  civilization  is 
borne  by  the  reports  of  the  working  of  the  gang  system  in  agri- 
euHurid  districts  ;  of  the  factory  system  in  manufacturing  localities, 
ind  of  the  truck  system  in  mining  places.  To  thi«,  if  we  add  the 
observations  each  one  is  able  to  make  for  himself  on  drunkenness, 
family  and  personal  purity,  commercial  dishonesty,  and  Sabbath- 
breaking,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  daily  papers  of  crime,  de- 
tected and  undetected,  of  social  iniquities  abounding,  and  the 
revelations  of  all  the  various  courts  in  which  misdemeanours, 
felonies,  offences,  &c.,  are  adjudicated  on,  what  a  terrible  sum  of 
proof  arises  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  gospel  has  not  been 
and  indeed  is  not  adapted  to  modern  life. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  this  debate  the  opponents  of  the 
affirmative  may  be  either  firm  believers  who  long  for  and  desire 
some  strong  adapting  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  men  to 
Jesus ;  they  may  be  misbelievers  who  regard  ChrisLiaoity  as  one  of 
the  possible  forms  which  religion  may  assume,  or  they  may  be 
unbelievers  who  doubt  the  gospel  records  altogether.  But,  besides 
these,  there  may  be  those,  of  whom  I  am,  \>ho  believe  that  a  better 
and  brighter  era  is  about  to  dawn  on  humanity,  when  the  gospel, 
freed  from  all  the  elements  of  unreason  in  it,  shall  exert  its 
due  influence  on  all  minds  as  the  teacher  of  high  moral  truths 
certainly  divine.  Just  because  we  hope  some  affirm  that  the  gospel 
is  not  now,  though  it  may  be  hereafter,  adspted  to  become  effective 
upon  modern  life.  F.  F.  A. 


OUGHT  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURES  TO  BE  REVISED  BY  A  ROYAL  COM- 
MISSION? 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB.— IV. 

The  argument  frequently  rested  on  by  the  antagonists  of  revision, 

namely,  that  any  such  re-tranalation  would  lessen  the  regard  paid 

to  the  Scriptures  by  the  people,  and  destroy  the  reverence  for  the 

text  of  the  Bible,  along  with  the  habit  of  reposing  in  its  statements, 

s,  in  my  opinion,  just  one  of  those  which  tell  most  strongly  in 

aroiir  of  the  opposed  undertaking.    The  great  bulk  of  church  goers 
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are  mere  traditioDalisU.  They  bave  sot  into  the  idea  that  "  all 
•eripture  in  f^iren  by  inapiration  of  God."  Thej  interpret  this  to 
mean  erery  phrase  and  rerse  of  Scripture,  one  equally  with  another. 
They  are  further  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  the  habit  of  the  clergy 
in  almost  inrariably  choosing  one  sentiment  or  verse  as  the  text  of 
their  sermonizings.  So  people  get  hold  of  a  Terse  which  seems  to 
them  to  inculcate  or  forbid  some  certain  thing,  and  they  quote 
these  texts  like  proTerbs,  or  legal  decisions,  or  aphorisms  from  an 
oracle  superior  to  that  at  Delphi.  They  lose  (if  thoT  eTer  had)  the 
idea  of  the  unity  and  continuitr  of  Scripture,  and  they  become 
bibliolaters,  text-quoters,  and  babblers  about  "to  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  them.*'  In  this  adherence  to  the  dead  letter 
they  lose  the  liTing  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

^  It  could  scarcely  be  meant  by  our  opponents  that  bibUolatry  is  a 
Tirtue  ;  for  such  an  idea  would  be  absurd.  If  we  are  not  to  be  bib« 
liolatrous,  would  it  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  haTe  our  old  notions 
put  autboritatiTely  to  rout,  and  to  get  our  verse-quoters  given  a 
quietus  to  P  Of  course,  some  of  these  would  not  be  put  down  from 
their  high-falutin  position,  even  by  a  Eoyal  Conmiission ;  but  many 
would  be  kept  from  patting  their  confidence  in  isolated  texts,  if,  by 
a  translation  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  Eoyal  Commission, 
the  phrases  on  which  they  perilled  their  opinion  were  shown  to 
read  to  a  different  conclusion ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  surely  be  a  greet 
gain  if  the  associations  which  have  crystallized  into  these  opinions 
were  broken  up  and  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  rcTision  would  be  this  breaking  up  of  old 
erroneous  associations  and  ideas,  and  the  resolving  of  many  mis- 
takes by  the  simplification  of  the  rendering;  while  the  advant^e 
of  such  a  translation,  having  the  sanction  of  a  Boyal  Commission* 
would  be  to  put  to  flight  the  egotistic  self-asserting  oonfidentialitr 
which  many  use  oonceming  the  doctrines,  or  radier  dogmas,  whid^ 
they  found  on  the  mere  verbal  turn  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Mul- 
tipbcity  of  view  would  show  them  their  error,  and  authoritative 
scnolarship  would  demolish  their  confidence. 

It  is  said,  with  a  great  appearance  of  considerateness,  that  there 
are  now  so  many  aids  to  Scripture  study,  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
reTJsion  of  the  Bible.  So  we  are  to  surround  ourselves,  when  we 
desire  to  know  the  truth  of  God  for  the  health  of  our  spirits,  with 
Bible  Dictionaries  and  Cyolop»dias,  Concordances  and  Lexicons, 
Geographies  and  Atlases,  Commentaries  and  Expositions,  Annotated 
and  Paragraph  Bibles,  Guides  to  Scriptare  Elnowledge,  Bible  Word- 
books, £eys  to  Scripture  History,  Treasuries  of  Biblical  Informa- 
tion, and  all  the  array  of  scholastic  theologians,  in  order  that  we 
may  learn  the  meaning  of  that  word,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  so 
phun  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  reading  may  understand. 
Ihis  is  a  preposterous  idea.  It  would  limit  Scripture  reading  to  • 
very  select  class,  those  who  had  wealth,  leisure,  culture,  and  pati- 
ence; while  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Smptures  is  that  "  to 
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the  poor  tbe  gospel  is  preacliecl."  It  is  qnite  evident  that  our  oppo- 
nents  do  not  mean  wnat  thej  saj  in  tliis  matter,  that  they  mid 
themselves  in  a  difficulty,  and  that  they  are  merely  using  this  argu- 
ment as  a  defence  to  cover  their  retreat  and  defeat ;  for  if  all  these 
things  are  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  present  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  no  greater  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  necessity 
of  a  revision  of  an  authoritative  nature,  such  as  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Hojal  Commission,  and  that  only. 

After  all,  this  question  of  a  Koyal  Commission  is  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  in  dispute.  Few  advocates  for  holding  tenaciously  to 
the  present  version  are  quite  against  emendation.  Even  S.  S.  con- 
sents to  a  small  amount  of  revision.  One  argument  strikes  us  in 
favour  of  a  revision,  which  as  it  has  not  been  previously  touched 
upon,  I  may  note  here;  the  present  Authorized  Version  was  revised 
by  a  body  of  men  such  as  would  in  our  day  be  regarded  as  a  Boyal 
Commission!;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  lay  aside  the  pre- 
sent one,  to  adopt  any  one  issued  on  authority  less  worthy  of  reliance. 
It  would  he  dimoult  to  convince  people  that  the  one  proffered  was 
as  trustworthy  as  the  one  to  be  supplanted,  unless  it  had  attestors 
of  equal  eminence,  collectively  and  individually,  and  as  thoroughly 
guaranteed  as  those  who  had  been  engaged  m  giving  the  former 
one.  It  is  very  well  known  that  in  the  present  condition  of  public 
opinion,  such  a  Koyal  Commission  would  be  formed  on  broad  and 
Hoeral  nrinciples,  and  would  pursue  its  labours  so  as  to  ensure  pub- 
lic conndence.  It  would  contain  all  our  ripest  scholars  and  idl  our 
best  theologians,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  final  revision 
would  be  undertaken  in  public,  while  it  is  presumed  that  the  ver- 
sion wonld  not  really  take  effect  unt'd  the  matter  had  been  reported 
to  Parliament,  and  had  been  subjected  to  full  consideration  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

JS'egative  article  1  is  anonymous,  either  intentionally  or  actsi den- 
tally. It  contains  a  good  many  excellent  and  able  remarks,  in 
several  of  which  we  heartily  concur.  The  writer  fakes  a  course  of 
argument  which  is  somewhat  unusual,  and  he  states  it  with  force. 
We  mean  his  idea  about  the  prevalence  of  the  present  authorized 
version  in  many  countries.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  force  of 
this  argument  in  this  particular  question  is  taken  away  by  the 
consideration  that  India,  Africa,  China,  the  insular  territories  of  the 
Southern  Seas,  &c.,  owe  their  supplies  of  the  Scriptures  to  England. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin  Bibles ; 
Bibles  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Beli- 

fious  Tract  Society,  &o.,  are  those  which  are  used  in  these  regions, 
o  that,  when  this  is  taken  into  account,  the  difficulty  brought  for- 
ward in  Negative  article  1  resolves  itself  into  this — Would  the 
IJnited  States  of  America  be  likely  to  adopt  a  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures got  up  under  a  Boyal  Commission  in  Great  Britain.  I  think 
they  would,  I  think  their  critics  would  examine  the  work  done  with 
care  and  keen  scrutiny ;  but  I  think  also  they  would  be  likely  to 
find  the  work  so  well  done,  that  the  churches  of  America  would 
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accppt  the  work  with  s^UdneRS  and  Bingleness  of  heart.  Bat  cren 
though  there  were  a  Boyal  CommiMion  appointed  here,  it  mifH^t  be 
empowered  to  consult  witb,  and  eren  to  laooar  with,  a  commiasioR 
appnintt'd  by  the  Goverament  of  the  United  States. 

The  objection  jiade  about  unsettlins^  the  faith  of  the  pure  and 
fervent  but  simple  believer  in  the  present  rersion  as  God's  word. 
GodV  testimony,  God's  oracles ;  the  word  of  truth,  the  word  of 
nalvation,  appears  to  ine  of  no  material  force.  Such  belien^s 
accept  tKe  present  traDslation  on  the  authority  of  the  translators  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  They  cannot  surely  refuse  to  accept  a  ver- 
sion done  by  the  best  scholars  in  the  days  of  Victoria,  when  the 
whole  progress  of  the  work  would  be  subject  to  the  criticisms  of  all 
scholars  and  all  churches. 

That  it  would  be  a  triumph  to  scepticism  I  am  unable  to  see  any 
grounds  ^br  believing.  It  i  ould  not  be  affirmed  that  the  translation 
proposed  had  altered  any  textual  affirmation  without  good  ground 
in  tne  original,  and  hence  there  could  be  no  accusation  of  ulterior 
viov(  s.  1  am,  besides,  of  opinion  that  the  authority  and  the  influence 
of  the  Commission  would  be  such  as  to  place  them  above  suspicion. 
Thid  being  admitted,  what  a  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  unlearaed 
sceptii*.  who  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  giving  his  adh(  sion  to 
CbriHtianity  on  account  of  defects  in  the  translation,  to  have  theso 
removed,  and  the  rough  places  of  the  word  made  plain  to  him. 

On  all  accounts  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  revision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  undertaken  and  completed  by  a  Boyal  Commission.    K.  W. 


NIOATIVB   ▲UTICLB. — IV. 

Thb  ndvooates  and  opponents  of  a  retranslation  of  the  Scriptures 
have  much  to  plead  on  bt'half  of  their  respective  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  we  think  the  balance  of  the  weight  of  argument  leans  to 
the  side  of  the  opponents  of  any  revision  which  could  be  made  by 
a  "Roy  al  Commiesion.  Sincere  believers  in  revelation  do  not  require 
a  revised  translation  to  support  or  sustain  their  faith ;  and  sceptics 
are  n«)t  very  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  any  revision  which  did  not 
materially  add  to  their  confidence  in  their  scepticism;  hence  for  an 
uncertain  and  precarious  good  we  ought  not  to  rush  hastily  into 
certain  and  clearly  foreseen  evils.  This  objection  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  the  question  as  raised  by  H.  K.  in  his  long  and  rambling 
paper,  which  retails  objections  to  the  present  version  which  have 
oeen  so  often  repeated  that  they  have  become  stale  as  ditch  water  ; 
and  we  bring  it  forward  here,  not  because  we  think  it  concerns  the 
question  we  have  got  to  discuss,  but  that  it  rebuts  an  elaborate 
argument  which  H.  K.  prolongs  into  tediousncas. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  on  the  general  subject,  insisted  on 
with  ^reat  reiteration  by  the  opponents  of  the  present  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  i*  that  a  revision  would  render  the  text  clearer  by 
the  use  of  modem  phraseology  and  a  nearer  likeness  to  the  literature 
of  our  day,  especially  by  the  avoiding  of  obsolete  expressions.    We 
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can  admit  that  there  are  a  (ew  mistranflations  in  the  present  Ter- 
sion,  but  we  would  aak  if  any  possible  rersion  of  any  book  whaterer— 
least  of  all  of  the  Scriptures— can  be  accomplished  without  what 
will  be  called  or  regarded  as  mistranslations  P  Look  for  a  parallel 
to  the  translations  of  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Dante,  Goethe,  which 
issue  in  multitudes  almost  monthly.  Is  it  probable  that  if  men 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  best  versions  of  the  best  men  in 
regard  to  those  books  which  refer  only  to  fiction  and  matters  of 
taste,  they  will  acquiesce  in  a  revised  Torsion  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  held  to  be  (or  to  contain)  the  word  of  eternal  life. 
Would  it  be  worth  while  to  unhinge  and  unsettle  all  our  literature ; 
to  destroy  all  the  associations  of  time  and  circumstance;  to  arouse 
a  jealousy  of  the  ignorant  against  the  acceptance  of  a  new  Bible, 
that  a  few  unimportant  phrases  should  be  amended,  any  of  which 
can  be  corrected  in  a  word  by  a  preacher,  or  shown  by  a  simple 
collation  of  passages  to  be  capable  of  being  understood  easily 
when  Scripture  is  made  its  own  mterpreter  F  Would  it  be  worth 
while  to  translate  pedagogue  as  "guardian  slaye,"  instead  of 
schoolmaster  (Gal.  ill.  24) ;  deputy,  Acts  xiii  7,  "  proconsul ; "  vile 
person,  Isa.  xxxii.  6,  as  "sneaking  man,"  or  to  use  "skip^ofier* 
ing  "  for  passover  ? 

it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  of  no  possible  version  can  there 
ever  again  be  such  a  general  acceptance,  in  none  so  common  an 
acquiescence ;  for  mere  sectarian  feelings,  interests,  hatreds,  and 
disunions  would  hinder  a^eement,  however  perfect  a  textual  re- 
vision might  have  been  given,  however  exact  and  graceful  a  trans- 
lation might  have  been  attained.  But  all  these  elements  of  dis« 
cord  would  be  embittered  were  a  Koyal  Commission  to  effect  the 
revision.  Voluntaries  would  argue  against  the  riglit  of  the  State 
to  interfere  with  religion ;  one  sect  would  refuse  to  be  overridden 
bj  a  majority  in  a  matter  involving  conscience  and  faith ;  another 
would  suspect  bad  faith  in  the  choice  of  revisers,  and  sttll  anothet 
would  quarrel — as  S.  S.  does — about  the  personal  orthodoxy  of  in- 
dividuals ;  politics  would  ofiend  one  sect,  the  wiping  away  of  cant 
phrases  on  which  favourite  doctrines  were  defended  or  advanced 
would  alienate  another;  while  others  would  hold  aloof  because 
they  had  not  been  consulted  with  sufficient  honour,  or  recognised 
with  enough  of  suavity.  Look  at  the  Nonconformists,  with  their 
innumerable  hymn-books,  and  hymn-book  discussions  and  dissen- 
sions, and  take  that  as  a  alight  specimen  of  the  confusion  wors^ 
confounded  which  would  arise  when  churches  and  sects  debated— 
which  Bible  P  the  old  or  the  new  P 

Without  disparagement  to  the  rationale  of  the  question  itself,  I 
must  note  that  the  present  agitation  of  the  subject  is  in  reality  due 
to  the  disciples  of  the  German  neology,  and  was  commenced  in 
this  country  by  the  writers  in  the  Westminster  Review, — writers 
who  treat  the  Pentateuch  as  an  old  wife's  fable,  full  of  Jewish 
nonsense  and  unbelievable  incidents.  It  is  not  a  little  curious, 
and  surely  deserving  of  note,  that  such  an  agitation  should  have 
1870.  2  J' 
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been  began  bj  raeh  pertiet.  It  is  not  likelj  tbat  thej  did  that  to 
•eeve  greater  aid  to  tlieBit«lTe«  ia  their  ttrugglee  agaiott  •ce|>4iciaiii« 
or  to  increaae  the  faith  of  otben  in  that  which  they  do«bted. 
A  yertioB  whioh  would  »atiafj  the  eonditioas  of  orthodox  beli^ 
would  Dot  gratify  them ;  but  is  it  not  fNrobable  that  they  oaleylate 
on  the  unsettlement  of  the  chorohes  whieh  would  result  from  suoh 
a  rerision,  whether  it  were  lioeosed  and  enforoed,  or  left  free  to 
distnssion  and  eonsideration  P  The  great  mass  of  those  who  hare 
no  doubts  would  be  disturbed,  they  would  be  aoeused  of  forsakiag 
their  preTious  eotrenehments,  all  the  difiereneee  between  the  new 
•ad  toe  old  would  be  made  so  many  grounds  of  sneers  against 
those  who  could  swallow  suoh  a  reraion,  and  found  not  only  their 
teaching  and  their  preaehing,  but  even  their  creeds,  on  such  a 
srude  basis* 

We  ha?e  been  reminded  in  this  debate  of  the  practice  of  preachers 
eritisising  the  receired  text,  proposing  amMidments,  and  arguinsr  on 
these  substitutions ;  and  as  far  as  the  people  are  ooncemed  they 
might  be  suppositions,  as  if  they  were  not  only  in^royed  yersioos 
ef  their  text,  but  as  if  they  had  oeen  approyed  by  oritioa.  ThLs  it 
it  argued,  is  disastrous  to  the  faith  of  the  peopie,  and  shows  that  a 
reTised  and  retranslated  Bible  is  required  as  a  proteotion  of  the 
pssple  from  this  hacking  and  hewing,  this  tinkering  and  patching 
of  the  present  yersion.     But  if  this  is  disadyantageous,  as  oar 

Sonents  argue,  would  not  an  increase  of  the  eyil  aggrayate  the 
ady  P    Would  not  the  old  yersion  always  be  liable  to  be  brought 
np  for  comparison  with  the  new  P  and  w^d  not  the  diffiouity  be 
enormoasly  inereased  if  we  required  to  keep  two  Bibies,  it  not 
before  ouraelTes,  before  our  mind^s  eye  P  Moreoyer,  would  or  could 
this  artifice  of  rhetorie  be  giyen  up  by  the  expositors  of  the  Serip^ 
tnres  P    Some  to  show  scholarship,  others  to  elucidate  the  topic* 
ethers  for  the  sake  of  attaining  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the 
^nesiions  inyolyed,  would  still  refer  to  the  original,  quote  and  criti- 
eise  it,  compare  it  with  the  yeisions  old  snd  new,  and  in  all  prohn- 
bility  wonki  make  oonfbsion  worse  eonfounded. 

It  should  be  recoUeoted  that  we  hare  all  sorts  of  Bible  hdps  for 
iSke  ducidation  of  Bible  difficulties ;  that  any  one  in  the  least  difi- 
euHy  in  regard  to  a  point  of  doctrine  and  practice  can  hsTe  aooeas 
to  these  souroes  in  public  libraries,  church  libraries,  or  in  the 
libraries  of  their  pastors.    Besides,  we  have  annotated  Bibles,  Bibloa 
with  commentaries,  Bible  cYclopsdias,  &e^  which  giye  eyery  ex- 
planation that  can  reasonably  be  desired.     The  Bible  baa  beoa 
critically  sifted  over  and  other  again ;  the  difficulties  have  \Men 
considered  snd  treated  of  in  regard  to  the  uceaeat  yersion,  and  i£ 
we  were  to  haye  a  reyised  translation,  not  only  wouid.  «2(!L\]hA  "ffiVtVn. 
•oncordances,  &e,,  at  present  in  use  and  in  atoc^  Vie  tw^det^  ^s»b- 
lees,  but  almost  all  thie  literature  would  W  Tenii«c«4  V)  a^  ^j^iml 
extent  worthless  by  the  changes  wrou^Vit  m  t^e  nsw  T«r«han. 
Byety  body  knows  how  hard  it  ia  to  yerify  quotaWoua  w\ivc\i  ^n:f« 
been  modernised  or  "  improved ;"  how  g;rent  wo\]id\>«  \Jl^fi\MU^]j^ 
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of  having  all  our  Scripture  references  in  all  sermons  and  theo- 
lo^cal  works  deranged  !  What  a  cost  would  the  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty, labour,  and  intellectual  research  involve — leaving  all  the 
upsetting  of  faith  out  of  calculation !  Are  we  prepared,  for  a  few 
trivial  hardships  in  comprehending  the  present  version,  to  run  such 
risks  ?    Surely  no ! 

Besides,  let  us  consider  what  a  battle  of  the  books  there  would 
be !  We  should  have  the  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  books, 
their  canonicity,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  set  loose  upon  the 
nation ;  the  Apocrypha  controversy,  now  f<Nr  along  time  abandoned, 
reopened ;  the  adoption  of  a  text  to  be  determined,  the  value  of 
varies  lectiones  to  be  debated,  each  sect  would  hold  to  those  readings 
which  favoured  its  dogmas;  and  then  the  style  of  English  to  be 
adopted  requires  oonsideration, — Elizabethan,  Augastan,Yictorian? 
Eacn  discussion  n^ould  most  probably  result  in  a  defeated  minority^ 
and  all  these  minorities  being  set  in  opposition  would  most 
effectually  de^-troy  the  unanimity  of  its  reception. 

Here  comes  in  now  our  argument  against  a  revision  by  a  royal 
commission  ;  either  it  would  decide  peremptorily  upon  what  was 
to  be  the  revised  form  in  which  the  Bible  would  appear,  or  it  would 
not.  If  it  did  not,  we  should  be  in  no  better  case  than  we  are 
now,  for  it  would  not  gain  universal  acceptance  any  more  than 
any  of  the  other  versions  which  have  of  recent  years  appeared. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  a  spiritual  tyranny  exercised  by  the  State  over 
the  Church,  which  would  not  be  submitted  to  by  Nonconformists, 
and  so  again  it  would  be  an  uieffectual  step. 

"  Aspirate  "  thinks  he  has  settled  this  question  by  his  reference 
to  the  previous  translation  of  1611  (p.  256),  but  he  lias  very  imper- 
fectly estimated  the  difference  between  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
those  of  Victoria  on  religious  topics — especially  the  opinions  enter- 
tained now-a-days  by  the  people  on  the  province  of  Government. 
Nor  has  he  seen  how  little  would  be  gained  by  getting  a  revised 
Bible  for  England  which  would  not  he  the  accepted  Bible  of  all 
Christendom  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

A  Eoyal  Commission  is  a  dangerous  form  for  getting  Scripture 
questions  settled.  Indeed,  royal  commissions  have  become  -gvo- 
verbial  of  late  for  incompetence  in  execution  and  latitudinarianism 
in  suggestion.  To  be  effective  it  would  require  to  consist  of  known 
theologians.  AU  known  theologians  are  men  who  have  taken  up 
positions  in  their  several  sects,  and  who  are  more  or  less  committed 
to  particular  views  on  this  and  similar  matters.  The^  could  not 
bring  an  unbiassed  mind  or  a  free  spirit  to  the  consideration  of 
snch  a  subject;  the  dead  weight  of  the  past  and  its  traditions  would 
hang  heavy  on  their  consciences  and  hearts,  while  public  'opini<>n 
woTild  court  impartiality  and  recreancy,  and  thus  ike  whole  matter 
would  be  prejudiced.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  an  acceptable 
revision  of  the  Scriptures  done  by  a  royal  commiMion.       M.  N. 
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OUGHT  THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  BE 
DISCONTINUED? 

▲FFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — V. 

Thb  growth  of  (^eat  principled  ia  Mow.  This  is  connistent  with 
their  nature,  for  their  gravity  and  influence  demand  consideration, 
and  it  would  show  a  Tery  small  appreciation  of  their  importance  if 
it  were  otherwii^e.  They  cannot  be  comprehended  at  one  effort, 
bat  are  the  results  of  long  meditation  and  anxious  inquiry.  The 
stsgei  of  their  derelopment  are  as  veil  marked  and  recognised  as 
thoae  of  the  most  ordinary  natural  phenomenon. 

The  question  now  under  conHideration  has  attained  to  that 
position  which  calls  for  the  earnest  attention  of  every  one  who  is 
solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  mankind.  And,  beyond  this,  our 
attention  should  be  more  firmly  fixed,  when  men,  on  seriously 
discussing  the  question,  arrive  at  such  gloomy  conclusions  a»  those 
which  are  presenteil  by  contributors  on  the  opposite  side.  Un- 
doubtedly it  fslls  to  the  lot  of  some  to  picture  a  disastrous  fnture, 
when  great  aubjects  similar  to  the  present  are  debated.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  pictures  ot*  what  may  be  are  not  argu- 
ments,  and  that,  like  all  thinga  else,  they  have  a  limit.  Indc^, 
here,  to  shake  the  grounds  of  such  forebodings,  the  question  might 
be  asked,  what  great  changes  in  society,  which  have  been  cautioualy 
and  gradual!?  accomplished,  have  given  rise  to  anything  but  what 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  beneficial  ?  And  while  admitting  the  vast 
alteration  which  this  reform  will  effect  in  society,  it  doea  Bot 
appear  that  it  will  be  injurious  to  the  body  politic.  The  question 
is  treated  too  exclusively  as  a  women's  question.  It  is  by  no 
means  so ;  although  legislation  may  apply  to  women  more  particu- 
larly, yet  it  is  not  at  all  confined  to  tliem.  For,  however  tar  they 
ma^  be  removed  in  one  direction  or  another  from  their  present 
position  in  soinety,  their  sex,  as  a  couftituent,  cannot  be  affVcted 
without  influencing  the  remaining  constituent.  And  this  question 
is  argued  aa  if  a  auddt^n  revolution  will  be  the  consequence  of  any 
alteration  in  the  situation  of  women.  But  no  such  circumstance 
will  happen.  Women  will  not  immediately  embrace  the  changes 
which  are  offered  to  them.  They  will  require  the  same  period  of 
time  to  thoroughly  undcmtand  the  chaogei}  as  me^  will  to  prepare 
for  their  effecta.  zed  by  Google 

That  women  are  subjected,  or  rather— -to  soften  a  phrase  wbich  if 
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certainljr  hanh — tbat  something  is  wroof;  in  the  constitution  of 
society,  is  almost  implied  wlien  it  is  admitted  that  any  alteration 
in  the  position  of  women  will  create  a  criois.  To  brin^  this  aboat, 
women  must  have  capabilities  to  comprehend  and  enioy  what  is 
novel  in  their  situation.  But  this  capacity  exisu  under  the  old 
rigime,  and  therefore  proves  the  injustice  of  withholding?  from  them 
pri?ile^es  which  they  are  able  to  exercise.  If  women  are  by  their 
education  and  training  unGtted  to  apprecidte  these  privileges,  and 
if  it  is  feared  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  will  give  rise  to 
all  manner  of  evils,  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  have  still  the 
upper  hand,  ard  that  it  is  their  office  rather  to  guide  the  newly 
acquired  powers  than  to  grow  jealous  of  female  ascendency,  and  to 
be  alarmed  at  its  portended  exintenoe. 

Again,  aUo,  the  fear  that  women  will  suocessfully  compete  with 
men,  when  they  are  admitted  into  those  spheres  of  action  whrch 
have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  men,  is  a  powerftil 
argument  to  support  the  justice  of  women's  claims.  Although  the 
case  reqnir^s  no  such  strengthening,  yet  one  of  the  reasons  adduced 
to  prove  that  women  should  be  retained  in  their  present  position, 
forms  a  strong  reason  that  the  change  now  proposed  should  be 
made.  And  if,  as  it  is  said,  women,  general] v,  are  incapable 
of  executing  the  higher  functions  of  life,  it  is  useless  to  adhere  to 
laws  and  customs  which  prevent  them  from  doing  that  which  they 
cannot  do.  But  no  such  thing  is  the  case.  Nature  may  declare 
that  they  are  the  "  weaker  vessels,*'  but  it  does  not  indicate  that 
they  are  unable  to  do  those  duties  which  they,  as  a  rule,  have  nerer 
attempted.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  women  have  perfcnrmed 
creditably  what  has  lain  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  women's 
vork.  And  in  all  our  great  political  and  social  changes,  fears  have 
been  entertained  that  the  many  could  not,  or  .vould  not,  exercise 
those  privileges  which  the  few  were  rightly  enjoying.  These  fears 
have  never  been  realized.  In  the  present  instance,  therefore,  by 
proper  training  and  culture,  the  majority  of  women  would  acquit 
themselves  in  a  manner  which  would  cause  no  regret  that  their 
olainia  had  been  recognised. 

Women,  so  it  appears,  have  less  interest  in  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life  than  men.  We  are  told  of  the  immediate  decay  of 
social  happiness  if  women  are  allowed  to  enter  into  politic*,  or  are 
allowed  the  use  of  those  rights  which  belong  to  them.  They  will 
lose  their  lovingness,  their  gentleness,  their  tenderness.  All  thoae 
peculiar  charms  which  women  po-sess  will  vanish.  Women  will, 
in  fact,  be  entirely  transformed.  But  it  may  be  asked,  where  and 
how  are  they  to  meet  with  influences  which  are  to  effect  their  de- 
jjenerai'v  ?  Surely  those  qualities  need  not  be  eradicated  by  enjoy- 
ing any  *kind  of  electoral  franchises,  by  possessing  property  which  no 
one  can  lawfully  take  from  them,  or  by  employing  their  time  in  deeper 
studies  than  have  hitherto  been  their  wont,  to  fit  them  for  higher 
functions  in  life.  Surely  the  natural  affections  and  endearments  are 
not  so  slender  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  the  extra  tension  which  these 
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pursnitj  may  impoae ;  and  if  the^  fcave  way,  women  would  suffer 
equally  with  men,  and  the  old  positionB  are  not  irretrierable. 

Moreorer,  women  will  not  be  compelled  to  undertake  duties 
which  they  may  object  to  perform.  Persons,  as  a  rule,  are  capable 
of  comprehending  that  for  which  they  are  most  suitable.  In  the 
new  oraer  of  things  women  will  find  their  level ;  there  must  be  free 
trade  in  labour,  and  no  arbitrary  endearours  to  fix  ralues,  but  by 
intrinsic  merit  of  indiriduals,  male  or  female.  It  is  unfair  to  say 
that  women  are  unable  to  do  work  which  they  have  not  been 
trained  to  do.  It  is  also  impussible  to  estimate  the  relatiye  value 
of  the  sexes  in  the  position  they  are  in  at  present.  For  years  of 
labour  and  experience  must  overbalance  the  attainments  of  a  novice. 

Itissaid  that,  aa  the  case  now  stands,  legislation  will  benefit  the  few. 
It  is  said  also,  that  women,  as  a  class,  are  not  anxious  for  change, 
and  that  it  is  only  a  small  number  of  strong-minded  women  who 
are  agitating ;  but  how  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at  we  cannot  tell. 
A  little  attention  would  perhaps  have  altered  it.  Glancing  at  the 
previous  agitations  which  have  any  similarity,  it  would  be  found 
that  it  is  not  usually  the  claimants  of  privileges  who  first 
commence  the  movement  for  their  attainment.  The  force  has  heen. 
from  without.  And,  again,  the  position  of  women  shows  why  no 
general  interest  is  apparently  taken  by  them  in  their  claims  ;  their 
subjection  proves  it;  they  have  no  organ  wherewith  to  move 
public  opinion,  and  they,  as  a  body,  are  little  accustomed  to  the 
means  of  making  their  wishes  heard,  with  which,  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  present  movement  to  make  them  acquainted. 

The  magnitude  of  the  reform  does  not  weaken  the  justice  of  the 
claims  of  women.  Nor  ought  its  novelty  to  be  allowed  to  warp 
the  judgment.  And  if  women  are  incapable  of  entering  at  once 
upon  the  new  position,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  those 
qualities  which  are  the  characteristics  of  womanliness,  patience, 
endurance,  forbearance,  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  when  they  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  enjoy  the 
alteration.  C.  F.  A.  S. 

AFFIBMATTVB  BSPLT. 

ThjiT  the  position  of  women  is  not  satisfactory  may  be  taken 
for  granted.  Why  is  it  so  P  is  in  all  probability  the  most  im- 
portant topic  of  our  times.  The  social  and  political  dependence  of 
women,  or,  as  Mr.  Mill  puts  it  in  emphatic  phrase,  "  the  subjection 
of  women,"  is  held  to  be  largely  the  cause.  It  has  been  aaked* 
Ought  this  subjection  to  continue P  And  the  answer  given  has 
been  a  considerably  decided  No,  from  women  of  all  ranks,  and 
men  of  many  shades  of  opinion— even  good  Mr.  Punch,  who  takes 
care  to  laugh  always  on  the  winning  side,  having  come  over 
to  the  side  of  the  advocates  of  the  extension  of  female  rights, 
privileges,  and  reforms,  at  least,  as  the  following  quotation  sliowa, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  learned  the  alphabet  of  the  advocacy  of 
woman's  cause : — 
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Enited  and  adapted  to  the  present  time, 

A — Lady  Amberley — well  can  she  speak. 

B — is  Miss  Becker — the  head  of  the  cllqoe. 

0 — is  Miss  Cohbe — who  wrote  "  Broken  Lights," 

D — Miss  Davis — supports  Educational  Bights. 

E — is  Miss  Estlin — who  works  on  Committee, 

F — Mrs.  Fawrett—both  learned  and  witty. 

Q-— is  Miss  Gkirratt — of  medical  fame, 

H — ^is  Miss  Hill— the  "  Poor  Board  "  knows  her  name. 

J — Miss  Jex  Blake — follows  in  Miss  G.'s  line, 

£ — is  Mrs.  Ejing—who  braved  prison  and  fine. 

M — is  Harriet  Martineau — of  experience  ripe, 

N — is  Florence  NightiDgale— whom  to  pmiso  all  men  write. 

P — is  Miss  Peohey — the  "  Hope  Scholu«hip  "  who  gairicd, 

Q — ueer  that  the  University  gave  her  nought  for  her  pains ! 

R — is  Miss  Bye — who  fears  no  ill  wind, 

T — Miss  Helen  Taylour — few  such  speakers  you  will  find. 

V — is  the  Victory  whence  theee  ladies*  efibrts  tend, 

W — is  Miss  Wobtenholme — the  "  Married  Women's  "  friend. 

X— the  unknown  Number  of  Friends  to  the  cause, 

Z — are  the  Zanies  who  make  all  unjust  laws. 

I  shall  best  fulfil  tlie  duty  of  respondent  in  this  debate  bj 
limiting  myself  strictly  to  reply ;  not  by — as  is  too  often  done — 
importing  new  matter  into  the  material  argument. 

T.  F.  M.  begins  very  brusquely.  He  evidently  supposes  that 
ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.  I  need  only  remark  that  the  most 
sacred  things  haye  been  exposed  to  the  largest  amount  of  ridicule 
but  that  they  are  sacred  notwithstanding  that.  To  show  that  he  is 
mistaken,  or  that,  if  he  is  not,  then  his  appeal  to  Scripture  and  St. 
Paul  is  irreverent,  because  capable  of  being  ridiculed,  Jesus  took 
upon  Himself  no  marital  responsibilities,  and  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  marriage  was  the  ultimatum  of  either  sex.  St.  Paul  was  a 
znisogyniKt,  and  a  bachelor  who  did  not  do  his  part  towards  the  re- 
duction of  the  difficulties  of  '*  marria^jge  "  solution  of  the  woman's 
question.  He  did  indeed  admit  that  in  certain  cases  it  was  "  better 
to  marry/'  but  his  general  opinion  was  that  while  those  who  marry 
do  well,  those  who  refrain  from  marriage  do  better.  St.  Paul  on 
marriagie  and  the  subjection  of  women  should  not,  we  think,  muok 
serve  T.  F.  M.  in  this  debate.  His  belief  that  universal  custom  is 
on  the  side  of  subjection  is  equally  easily  dealt  with,  unless  he  can 
show  that  all  that  is  customary,  aU  that  is  old,  all  that  is  acquiesced 
io,  is  right;  in  which  case  nothing  would  ever  be  altered,  sftd 
nothing  at  all  improved. 

He  asserts  (p.  29)  that  **  the  subjection  of  woman  has  been  nam 
yersal."  Is  he  quite  sure  of  this  P  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  polyiindsy, 
or  women  having  many  husbands,  can  be  traced  orer  kalf  tae 
globe?    This  fact  eoonterbalanoes  our  Salic  law  of  female  subja^ 
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tion.  Besides,  ham  T.  F.  H.  coasidtred  Uiai  if  hk  doe^ae  of  the 
•abjection  of  women  was  fuU^  carried  oat  it  oould  onlj  end  mm  it 
hat  done  in  barbaioof  oouninea,  and  at  it  conetmntly  tends  to  do 
in  those  where  it  it  a  doctrine  or  a  ca^tom,  to  promiscaousneas  of 
interooorse.  and  th<»rei^ter  to  female  infanticide  P  Mormon  polygmmj 
is  only  a  sort  of  licensed  form  of  promiscuoosness  arising  from  tfa* 
idea  of  ihe  Bubjection  of  women ;  and  we  know  that  pofygatmy,  in  a 
les«  legalised  manner,  prevails  in  some  oountries  where  the  aabjee- 
tion  of  women  is  kept  most  rigorously. 

The  argument  (on  p.  29)  regarding  *'  fonotions/'  if  the  term  be 
translated  into  duties  and  reoairements,  is  equally  aTailable  against 
men  as  against  women.  In  fact,  the  average  of  inoomperenej  for 
duty  is  far  larger  in  men  than  in  « omen ;  this  arises  from  the 
greater  morality  of  females  than  of  males.  "  In  a  world  of  work, 
thought,  competition,  and  keen  encounter,*'  one  would  expect,  on 
T.  F.  M.'s  pnnoipies,  to  see  men  models  of  temperance,  chaatity, 
prudeuce,  and  industry ;  but  we  do  not ;  women  s  disabilities  are, 
therefore,  not  a  proper  buttress  to  the  arguments  he  uses  against 
the  free  rivalry  of  women  with  men. 

If  the  husband  is,  as  T.  F.  M.  ssys,  the  income-producer,  the 
kamse-band  (p.  29),  why  is  it  that  in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks 
rich  wives  are  so  diligently  sought?  and  why  im  it  that  the  dower 
of  daughters  is  a  matter  of  so  much  care,  anxiety,  and  considera- 
tion P  Is  it  not  one  of  the  evils  of  the  subjection  of  women  that, 
being  disabled  from  doing  anything  for  their  own  support,  they  re^ 
quire  to  be  dependent  on  their  male  relatives  to  supply  them  with 
a  dowry, — ihat  is,  a  bribe  to  induce  a  husband  to  take  them? 
This  of  the  higher  ranks.  In  the  lower,  is  it  not  too  often  the  ease 
that  women  require  to  work  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  often,  too,  for  the  support  of  the  profligacy  of  their  nomiaal 
hnsbandii  P — ay,  even  to  the  extent  of  persons!  demoralisation,  for 
their  support?  We  contend  that  neither  in  upper  nor  lower 
society  should  women  be  subject  to  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
men. 

But  T.  F.  M.  thinks  women  should  value  this  subjection  (p.  30) ; 
a  subjection  which  makes  them  the  prev  of  fortune-hunters  and 
marriMge.gamblers,  of  ruffian  rascals  and  cowardly  knaves,  which 
cuts  off  the  right  hand  of  independence  that  it  may  secure  to  them 
the  allowed  use  of  tl>e  left  hand  of  dependence,  when  chance,  op- 
portunity, and  good  luck  combine  to  make  it  possible.  Does  tkia 
need  refutation  ? 

But  it  seems,  moreover,  that  this  subjection  is  the  safeguard  of 
women  (p.  31).  Would  you  believe  that  such  things  could  be 
affirmed  ?  that  it  could  be  asserted  that  dependence  on  others  was 
a  greater  safeguard  and  a  more  trustworthy  resource  than  inde- 
pendence and  power,  will  and  opportunity  to  help  one*a  self''  Bat 
then  T.  F.  M.  destroys  his  own  argument  most  wondrously  in  the 
▼«7  paragraph  devoted  to  the  proof  of  his  assertion,  by  showing 
that  this  dependence  which  is  womaa's  safeguard  indoeea  men  to 
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offtar,  and  women  to  accept*  of  texual  r^tionshipe  unsanctioned 
and  unprotected  bj  marriage  ties. 

T.  F.  M.  objects  to  "  the  competition  of  female  against  male 
labour  "  (p.  32) ;  that  is,  he  holds  that  the  male  sex  ought  to  be 
protected  in  their  monopoly  of  the  wages-fund  of  the  world,  and 
that  women  ought  to  be  condemned  to  practical  pauperism,  and 
lire  on  the  bounty  of  others.  Surely  no  one  will  endorse  this  pre- 
posterous elaim  fur  a  male  monopoly  of  all  the  fruits  of  labour,  and 
this  ridiculous  proposal  to  confer  on  women  the  special  privilege  of 
being  dependent  on  the  good  feeling  of  their  relatives  to  allow  them 
a  dole,  and  the  convenience  of  men  to  ask  them  to  occupy  a  wife's 
place,  or  an  humbler  and  less  protected  position  of  subjection.  I 
advocate  as  justice  to  women  tnat  they  should  be  subject  to  no  such 
restriction,  and  I  maintain  that  such  subjection  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued wholly  and  promptly. 

Turn  we  now  to  8.  8.,  whose  main  affirmation  is  that  there  is  *'  a 
subjection  of  women  which  is  scriptural,  natural,  and  reasonable  " 
(p.  106).  This  is  not  denied  by  the  roost  ultra  advocate  of  woman's 
rights.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  these  terms  that  the  matter  of 
contention  issues .  Women  are  to  be  subject  st-ripturally  to  the  laws 
of  right  and  wrong  which  govern  their  position  as  the  mother-sex, 
but  man  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  in  his  own  place  and  position. 
Thus  they  are  equally  subject  to  equal  laws,  and  clearly  independ* 
ence  is  the  very  principle  of  personal  responsibility.  The  same 
reasoning  holds  as  to  nature  and  reanon.  "Rosalind"  has  most 
archly  turned  the  point  of  his  Scripture  arguments  against  S.  S., 
and  we  wonder  that  she  did  not  see  in  his  case  of  factory  women 
and  neglected  homes  a  proof  that  the  subjection  of  women  to  worth 
less  husbands  who  spent  their  earnings  el8ewhere  and  otherwise 
than  at  home  brought  about  the  neglected  homes  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  woman  was  striving  to  overcome  as  best  she  might. 
8.  8.  thinks  that  in  cases  of  difference  the  husband  should  rule 
(p.  108) ;  our  contention  is  that  worth  and  sense,  not  wrath  and 
sex,  should  rule.  To  the  closing  paragraph  of  S.  S.  (p.  108)  we 
reply  that  mutual  responsibilities  imply  mutual  duties,  and  that 
these  ought  to  be  adjusted  righteously,  and  that  each  party  should 
be  df'olared  to  be  justly  subject  to  the  performance  of  those  duties 
which  the  responsibility  incurred  implies. 

B.  B.  fortifies  his  argument  with  philosophy,  as  S.  S.  does  with 
Scripture.  "  Sex  is,"  he  oracularly  declares,  **  a  settled  matter." 
Who  ever  said  it  was  notP  But  does  sex  signify  inferiority  or 
equality  F  If  inferiority,  on  which  side  is  it  P  He  does  not  believe 
in  '•  any  natural  inferiority  arising  from  sex"  (p.  208),  but  he  con- 
aiders  that  the  subjection  of  woman  is  in  reality  a  necessity  of 
nature,  and  founded  on  the  facts  of  life.  Very  clear  and  satisfactory 
such  reasoning  is.  Is  R.  B.  an  old  maidP  Or  was  R.  B.  only 
having  a  quiet  burlesque  of  what  is  sometimes  said  to  be  woman's 
logic  ?  Do  you  think  so  P  No.  Yes.  Why  so  ?  Oh,  you  know ; 
because  it  is  so,  is  it  notP      Charming  simplicity  oif  inoonse* 
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^venee!  but  not  iM$aAw  to  attraotiyo  in  dead  type  as  on  lorel^ 
liring  lips.  Bat  Bomething  more  serioiu  remains  oehind.  Pdita- 
oal  ecoQomj — the  Malthasiano  speetro— proclaims  timt  woman  is 
the  impoTerisher  of  nations,  and  not,  therefore*  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  done  anything  else  with  but  to  be  set  aside  as  an  nn- 
iuckj  accident  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  wealth.  "  Wonaen  do 
work  cheaply  and  well,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  they  ought  to  be  subjected  by,  and  submissira  to,  men 
who  do  work  ill  at  an  expensive  rate."  It  seems  wages  is  not  calea- 
lated  on  the  worth  of  the  work,  but  on  the  principle  that  men 
should  support  women,  and  so  they  get  wage*  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  Would  it  be  wrong,  then,  E.  11.,  to  bring  men  into  sabjection 
to  the  law  for  non-fulfiuiDent  of  contract,  or  for  embexzlement  of 
money,  not  theirs  P  The  hurry  and  competition  of  the  world  and 
world's  commerce  are,  it  eeems,  too  much  for  men  now,  aud  it  would 
be  worse  for  them  if  they  had  women  to  compete  with.  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  We  are  not  to  consider  what  would  be  worse  for 
men  or  better  for  women,  but  what  would  be  best  because  moat 
righteous  and  wise.  If  the  majority  should  rule,  then  woman 
ought  not  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  and  if  their  being  emancipated 
would  lead  to  the  world's  work  being  done  better  and  cheaper,  then 
let  the  weaker — which  in  that  case  would  be  men — ^go  to  the  walL 
The  days  of  protection  are  numbered.  It  has  been  throst  out  of 
commercial,  as  it  soon  shall  be  oat  of  social  life.  B.  E.  has  chosen 
the  wrong  time  to  plead  the  argument  of  laziness.  He  is  not  con- 
tented  with  keeping  women  subject,  he  would  make  them  abject. 

B.  V.  believes  that  force  of  some  sort  or  other  is  the  supreme 
mler  of  everything  (p.  289).  So  do  we;  but  we  wiah  it  to 
be  the  force  of  justice,  not  the  force  of  selfishness  and  personal 
strength.  We  do  not  advocate  for  woman  anything  else  than  a  fair 
and  free  opportunity  of  putting  forth  to  usury  for  her  own  good, 
and  the  good  of  the  world,  of  every  power  and  faculty  of  her  nature, 
so  that  she  may  be  a  fully  deteloped  creature. 

B.  v.  ought  to  know  that  co-equality  in  the  same  thing  (p.  289)  is 
neither  asked  nor  desired  by  any  one.  All  that  is  chimed  is  inde- 
pendence to  pursue  what  woman  is  best  fitted  for,  duty  being  the 
inspiring  motive,  and  success,  which  is  the  world's  test,  being  the 
ultimate  umpire. 

The  great  "  argument  entirely  irrefragable  "  which  C.  H.  brings 
forward  does  not  seem  to  us  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  confidence 
he  places  in  it.  Women  have  hitherto  been  overruled,  i.  e.,  kept  in 
subjection.  All  the  arrangements  of  life  have  been  moulded  by 
the  strong  hand  and  tjrrannous  power  of  man.  She  has  not  had 
freedom  of  action  in  the  matter  of  training ;  she  ba<i  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  things  as  they  are ;  she  has  been  studiously  with- 
held from  united  action,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  divide  and 
conquer  "  system,  men  have  mastered,  and  overmastered,  even  her 
finer  instincts  and  her  purer  judgment  Until,  therefore,  C.  H. 
•applies  freedom  of  aetion,  unhindered  opportunity,  to  wrnxum,  he 
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hsLB  no  good  ground  for  tlie  extraordinary  confidence  in  hii 
crowniDg  and  overwhelming  argnment,  tliat  women  have,  by  thetp 
non-education  of  the  race  to  allow  independence  to  women,  yolun- 
turily  stereotyped  their  own  subjection  or  degradation.  Woman- 
worsnip  is  not  wanted,  but  we  desire  to  gain  for  women  the  poa- 
■ibility  of  acquiring  and  exercising  all  that  gives  and  shows 
worth. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  argumentation  on  the  opposite  side,  we  find  so  slight  a 
hindrance  as  the  arguments  offered  present  to  the  adoption  of  our 
thesis  that  "  the  subjection  of  women  should  be  discontinued." 
Contrasting  the  arguments  employed  against  us  with  those  which 
haye  been  advanced,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  chassepots  to 
needle-guns,  and  as  the  French  before  the  troops  of  Germany; 
ours  is  decidedly  the  winning  side.  The  field -marshal,  T.  F.  M., 
has  been  unfortunate,  either  in  his  cause  or  in  his  recruits.  On 
the  other  hand— except  for  her  feminine  slip  of  mistaking  his 
initials,  which  she  gives  as  "  T.  M.  F."  ana  which  might,  one 
would  think,  have  got  editorial  correction, — ^how  dexterously 
**  Adeline  "  takes  him  to  task !  She  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  to 
be  kept  in  subjection  to  an  unreasonable  tyranny.  She  advocates 
"  just  equality  (p.  101) ;  she  rejects  **  marriage  as  an  investment," 
and  "  wifehood  as  a  business "  (103),  and  she  rebuts  the  physimd 
and  political  arguments  of  the  foe  mascnline  with  point,  emphasis, 
and  skilL  She  claims  a  "  woman's  right  to  be  a  woman  "  (p.  106) ; 
but  she  does  not  believe  that  she  should  bring  upon  her  the  twin 
evils  of  "impersonality  and  impecuniosity/*  Bravely  argued, 
"Adeline!"  ay,  and  well  spoken  too,  with  force  and  fecliug, 
aire  the  words  on  marriage  and  the  marriage  laws  contained  on 
pages  104-5.    God  speed  the  day  of  emancipation! 

"Bosalind  "speaks  as  becometh  her  name — "  the  sweetest  feminine 
name,  compounded  of  Boga ;"  and  her  lineage,  being,  as  we  believe, 
of  Shaksperian  descent,  from  one  "more  than  common  tall."  She 
"  speaks  to  some  purpose,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  after  due  reflec- 
tion on  his  lesson,  thatT.  F.  M.  shall  resolve,  like  Orlando  in  the 
play,  "  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against 
whom  I  know  most  faults."  The  fine  raillery  of  her  opening  words 
tempers  down  into  most  serious  truth,  and  the  closing  passage  of 
her  paper  is — well,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  the  Irishism,  as 
"  Bosaiind  "  was  given  to  masquerade  in  masculi^ie  attire — masterly, 

H.  K.*8  careful  and  elaborate  epitome  of  John  S.  Mill's  great 
work  in  advocacy  of  woman's  rights  is  highly  valuable,  as  placing 
within  reach  of  many  who  might  not  otherwise  have  seen  them,  the 
great  good  thoughts  of  a  noble  thinker  and  a  "manly  gentleman." 

Of  our  own  part  in  this  debate  we  need  say  little.  We  opened 
the  campaign  with  hesitation  and  diffidence,  not  in  or  for  our  cause, 
but  for  ourselves.  On  a  careful  review  of  the  labours  of  onr  col- 
leagues—ladies and  gentlemen  alike — we  need  not  fear  to  leave 
Hbe  question  to  the  decision  of  those  who  rea.-l  with  attention :  a 
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oomparison  of  the  ar^nuneuts  mu«t,  we  think,  end  in  the  readers 
coDTiction  that  the  subjection  of  women  should  he  discontinued. 

We  would  now  only,  in  eonclusion,  condense  into  the  briefest 
terms  a  statement  of  the  element!  of  our  advooary : — 

I.  The  educational  subjection  of  women  ought  to  be  discontinued. 
It  should  be  recognised  that  the  first  principle  of  educatioa  is 
applied  to  the  human  race   to    insure    the   full  and    complele 
oullure  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  being  pot 
under  training.    Hitherto  women  ha?e  been  excluded  from  aJl  Ihe 
gjmnaKtical  education  by  which  men  have  been  inured  to  patienoe 
and  thought,  effort  and  persisteocj.     A  few  mere  fragments  of 
chopped  historr,  mathematics  made  easy,  arithmetic  simplified, 
geography  on  the  smallest  scale,  grammar  in  still  more  defectiTe 
doles,  nave  composed  almost  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  edaea- 
tion  of  women — practical  fluency  and  passableness  in  every  thing 
intellectual  has  been  the  aim.     This  should  cease,  and  womaa 
ought  to  be  diligently  trained  in  all  that  will  mature  her  nature 
to  its  highest   perfection.     The  common  idea  that  any  aort  of 
education  will  do  for  a  girl  ought  to  be  hooted  out  of  social  life. 
It  is,  if  possible,  far  more  important  that  women  should  be  trained 
than  men, — if  married,  that  they  may    fulfil  matrimonial  and 
motherly   functions  thoroughly;    if  unmarried,  that  they   may 
support  the  celibate  life  in  honour  and  with  comfort. 

II.  The  question  of  the  social  dependence  of  women  has  been 
pretty  well  spoken  of  in  sei'eral  preceding  articles.  I  think,  indeed, 
the  principle  of  it  has  been  very  well  brought  out.  Indepen- 
deuce  is  an  essential  element  in  true  personality.  The  first  duty 
of  each  person  is  to  be  one*a  self  as  a  distinct  character.  In 
this  sense  **  most  women  have  no  character  at  all,'*  because  titer 
are  educated  to  social  dependence.  All  the  relations  of  life  would 
be  better  fultilled,  were  women  brought  up  with  a  greater  aenae 
of  independeoce,  with  spirits  less  crushed,  and  habits  less  depressed. 

III.  The  pergonal  subjection  of  women  suould  be  discontinued. 
The  physical  power  of  man  has  enabled  him  to  usurp  too  great  a 
dominion  over  the  members  of  the  female  sex,  while  his  monopoly 
of  all  the  money -making  arts  aod  processes,  all  the  most  productive 
branches  of  industry,  have  given  him  too  great  a  mastery  over  the 
sex,  who  have  been  educated  to  dependence,  and  are  compelled 
in  any  emergenov  to  take  up  what  flrst  falls  to  their  lot;.  Man  is 
able  to  become  the  tempter  and  the  tyrant,  beeause  he  absorbs  the 
pursuits  by  which  wealth  is  gained,' and  is  cowardly  enoogh  to 
take  advantage  of  the  defenceless  condition  to  which  the  uaages  of 
society  have  depressed  women,  or  into  which  the  aceidents  of  life 
have  brought  ttiem.  The  rights  of  person  ought  to  be  made  fiv 
more  sacred  than  those  of  properly ;  '*  false  pretencoi  "  in  regard 
to  the  one  ought  to  be  more  disi^racefully  punbhed  than  for  lbs 
other ;  '*  frauds  "  in  regard  to  the  one  shouldTbe  more  severely  dealt 
with  than  for  the  other.  Conjugal  rights  ought  not  to  be  all  on 
one  side,  and  oonjugal.wrongs  so  notorious  and  flagrant  on  the  othec 
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rV.  The  religioTM  aobjection  of  women  should  be  discontnnued. 
IgBoraDce  is  perhaps  not  the  mother  of  devotion,  but  it  often  is  of 
rapeniition.  Asa  reliKions  being,  woman  ought  to  have  all  the 
ligjhts  of  worship  and  worshipfulness  accorded  to  her.  Priests  have 
too  long  exerted  an  undue  influence  for  the  humiliation  of  women. 
^  V,  The  professional  subjection  of  women  ought  to  be  discon- 
tmued.  There  are,  there  must  be,  special  professional  aptitudes 
and  specialities  in  each  sex.  It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that 
•ez  constitutes  inferiority.  In  medicine,  they  ought  properly  to 
excel,  from  their  tact,  sympathy,  quick  perceptions,  and  general 
delicacy  of  manipulation.      In    education    many    of  the   same 

aualities  fit  them  to  excel.  In  pharmacy  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
liould  not  succeed;  as  coiffureists,  modistes,  Ac,  they  ought  to 
have  no  rivals,  and  we  fear  that  the  man-milliner  is  only  a  witness 
to  the  voluntary  degradation  of  those  who  preferentially  employ 
him. 

VX.  The  political  subjection  of  women  should  cease.  They 
have  an  interest  in  good  government  equal  to  men ;  they  suffer 
the  injuries  resulting  from  bad  government  as  much  as  men  ;  and 
if  they  were  trained  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  they  woxdd 
folfil  the  duties  equally  w  ell. 

Any  further  antagonism  I  could  offer  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Tmrious  writers  in  the  negative  could  not  be  more  efficacious 
in  showing  that  it  is  right  and  reasonable  to  emancipate  woman 
and  give  her  fair  play  in  the  matter  of  life,  industry,  and 
endeavour.  Let  woman  be  as  nature  decreed,  in  different  relatione 
superior,  inferior,  and  equal  to  man  ;  but  let  it  be  clearly  due  to 
nature,  not  to  man's  usurpation,  selfish  laws,  and  personal  oppres- 
sion. L.  S.  G. 

NBGATITB   BBFLT. 

I  wovLV  feel  inclined  to  deny  that  in  any  true  and  proper  sense 
it  can  be  said  that  women  are  (in  this  country)  now  in  a  state  of 
snbjecHon.  Without,  however,  attempting  any  quibble  on  iliis 
point,  I  would  at  once  say  that  I  am  amongst  those  who  oppose 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  things,  which,  if  carried  out 
in  the  manner  desiderated  by  its  zealous  advocates,  must  derange 
all  our  social  relations,  and  make  woman  no  longer  man's  com- 
ptnioB  and  coadjutor,  but  his  competitor.  All  the  love  and  regard, 
the  admiration  and  esteem,  which  I  acknowledge  one  may  feel  tor 
individuals  of  the  female  sex,  at  once  rises  to  protest  agninst  attempts 
to  foist  a  character  upon  woman  which  her  nature  renders  im- 
possible, and  which  her  history,  as  shown  by  past  records  and 
present  observation,  plainly  indicates  to  be  incompatible  with  her 
attainment  to  that  degree  of  usefulness  and  happiness  placed  «ithin 
her  reach  by  her  Creator.  Grauted  that  in  many  things  which 
have  to  do  ^%ith  the  development  and  education  of  the  female 
laiad  we  ha?e  for  iKMne  time  past,  as  a  people,  neglected  to  bestow 
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vpcn  mott  of  our  Kirk  and  wompn  that  cultare  which  nuMt  h%  to 
their  adTantaga,  and  which  baa  its  beneficial  reaction  upon  the 
oppoeite  mz.  Granted  alto  that  in  social  and  public  life  than 
are  prevalent  (or  rather,  have  h^em,  for  tbe  times  are  raf^dlj 
altering)  certain  customs  and  rules  which  tend  to  place  women 
under  some  disadrantages,  even  if  thej  are  not  absolutely  injunoos 
to  them  ;  there  is  no  reason  that  in  abolishing  or  modifying  theae 
we  should  at  once»  like  modem  sealots  in  this  matter,  conclude  that 
all  is  wrong,  and  nothing  but  an  entire  reyolution  can  be  benefidaL 
**  Beform  and  improve  "  should  be  one  of  our  standing  mottoes ; 
but  thia  is  very  different  from  wholesale  destruction.  The  wise 
horticulturist  lops  his  trees,  at  times,  as  it  may  seem  to  a  careless 
onlooker,  rather  unmercifully ;  yet,  if  he  knows  his  work,  be 
removes  from  them  only  the  dead  and  exuberant  wood.  Were  it 
done  without  discretion,  and  nothing  aimed  at  but  the  removal  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  branches,  and  the  realization  of  an  ides 
in  the  mind  of  the  operator  a^  to  their  shape  and  appearance,  he 
would  be  deservedly  punished  by  a  fruitless  garden  and  dying 
trees.  Results  not  dissimilar  would  ensue  in  our  national  li£, 
were  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  women's  rights  to  have  th^ 
way  ;  and  though  fully  prepared  to  grant  the  greater  part  of  thean 
credit  for  sincerity,  not  all  the  logic  and  logicians  they  can  range 
on  their  side  can  win  us  to  their  views  wben  they  confront  the 
•temer  logic  of  irresistible  facts. 

I  had  purposed  last  month  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the 
statements  propounded  by  H.  K.,  but  having  been  prevented  fr<Hn 
io  doing,  1  have  seen  with  satisfaction  t^t  his  assertions  and 
arguments  have  been  most  admirably  met  by  C.  H.,  in  the  greater 
part  of  whose  article  I  heartily  concur.  Many  have  written  or 
spoken  in  opposition  to  the  modem  theorist<«  on  the  true  position 
of  women ;  few  have  so  tersely  and  oonelusively  demolisheid  the^'r 
airy  fabrics  thej  build  up  from  time  to  time,  evidences  of  their 
unlimited  faith  m  the  undoubtedly  able  and  acute  thinker,  J.  S. 
Mill,  though  on  the  particular  point  before  us  he  may  be  considered 
to  have  what  De  Qoincey  mIIs  a  '*  permanent  crace.  It  seems  to 
be  ordained  (and  this  is  a  notable  case  out  of  many)  that  the  most 
distinguished  of  authors  go  so  palpably  wrong  on  some  material 
point,  leet  the  intensity  of  our  reverence  and  admiration  should  lead 
us  to  regard  them  as  at  iJl  approaching  to  inlallibility  in  the 
opinions  they  advance.  Were  J.  S.  Mill  twice  the  man  he  is, 
intellectually,  his  views  on  the  natural  characteristics  of  women, 
their  capabilities  and  responsibilities,  would  lead  the  thoughtfol 
generally  to  entertain  the  conviction  that  with  this  question  at 
least  he  has  shown  himself  unfitted  to  deaL  Marriage  is  very 
properly  reinstated  in  its  true  poaitioa  by  C.  H.,  nor  can  it  be  with 
any  justiee  regarded  as  occupying  the  very  subordinate  place  in 
woman's  prospective  career  which  H.  K,  would  thrust  upon  it. 
This,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  do,  unless  woman  coidd  be  ua-  j 
seied,  and  the  instincts  of  her  nature  totally  perverted.     Her  | 
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tendency  is  still,  as  eT<er,  in  spite  of  the  prophets  of  this  njBW 
•ohool,  to  consider  it  as  *'  tbe  grand  climax  and  ultimatum ;  "  in 
fact,  perhaps  rather  too  much  so  (and  there  I  differ  sliKhtlj  from 
G.  H.),  since  under  the  circumstances  of  high  civilization  many 
women  must  necessarily  pass  their  days  in  celibacy.  The  excess 
of  men  over  women  numerically  may  have  something  to  do  with 
tiiis,  though  I  doubt  much  if  the  preponderance  is  so  great  as  to 
allow  us  to  call  it  a  ''  superabundance. '  It  must  be  remembered^ 
kowcTer,  that  in  these  days  a  great  many  women  go  abroad  from 
these  islands  to  erery  part  of  the  globe. 

To  consider  more  particularly  some  of  the  prominent  features 
showing  themselyes  in  the  curious  finale  with  which  H.  IL.  clothes 
his  sublime  series  of  arguments  and  apophthegms,  which  arc  to 
work  woman's  deHverance,  is  my  next  office,  and  I  shall  perform 
this  in  as  curt  a  way  as  possible.  So  comoletely  has  H.  K. 
identified  himself  with  his  '*  prophet,'*  J.  S.  Mill,  that  one  cannot 
always  feel  certain  whether,  through  the  accidental  omission  of  the 
marks  of  quotation,  it  is  not  Mr.  Mill  who  is  addressing  us,  and  not 
H.  K. ;  and  so  large  a  preponderance  of  extracts  corers  the  pages 
written  by  H.  K.  (presumedly  all  from  J.  S.  MUl,  though  not  all 
stated  to  be  his),  that  the  wish  arises  that  we  had  before  us  more 
of  the  writer's  individuality  as  it  might  have  been  manifested  by 
a  fuller  exposition  of  his  own  thoughts.  Then  we  should  have 
been  better  able  to  judge  to  what  degree  he  has  adopted  the  views 
he  propounds  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  actual  state  of 
matters  amongst  us,  and  of  the  history  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
iemale  sex  as  ascertainable  from  books ;  and  thus  his  conclusions 
would  haye  had  much  ^ater  weight  than  they  can  haye  now, 
when  he  only  presents  himself  to  us  in  the  character  of  an  ardent 
and  over-enthusiastic  disciple. 

H.  £.  at  the  outset  makes  an  assertion  which  no  sensible  man 
would  for  a  moment  give  credence  to,  that  it  is  essential  to  t  Lie  happi- 
ness of  the  married  state  for  the  law  to  make  the  husband ''  absolute 
master."  The  expression  *'  absolute  master  "  means  a  great  deal ; 
and  when,  a  little  farther  on,  H.  K.  asserts  that  there  has  been  no 
experience  of  a  system  which  should  deliver  the  wife  from  beine 
her  husband's  "  bondservant,"  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  "  Has  H.  £ 
forgotten  that  he  is  writing  about  the  position  of  woman  in  England, 
and  not  in  Gafiraria  or  Turkey  P "  Not  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  has  any  power  approaching  that  which  the  words  H.  £• 
uses  would  imply  been  exercised  by  the  husband  over  the  wife. 
English  law  has  for  ages  to  a  great  extent  protected  the  interests 
of  married  women  as  well  as  the  single,  and  what  was  lacking 
with  reference  to  the  separate  pecuniary  interests  and  rights  or 
wiyes  has  been  over-supplied,  by  a  recent  Act,  which  H.  £. 
ignores,  and  by  the  operation  of  it  those  competent  to  judge  think 
that  effects  will  be  produced  which  will  render  one  class  of  matri- 
monial grievances  no  longer  a  ccuus  belli  between  husband  and 
wi£i.    Indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  Act  goes  rather  too  far. 
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and  bj  some  of  iU  clauaet  tendt  to  dMtrojr  the  ri^ht  and  <leamble 
mutual  coDfidence  betweeD  hnsbiDd  and  wife.  But  hear  Mr.  Mill 
a^ain,  aud,  as  quoted  by  H.  K.,  we  find  him  next  insUmtiiig  a 
oompariBon,  or  rather  drawing  an  analogy,  between  a  bafineta 
partnership  and  the  bond  uniting  man  and  woman  in  marriage! 
Why,  a  partnership  in  trade  ia  an  en^'agement  existing  for  a 
specific  purpose,  inrohine  only  a  partial  community  of  intereata, 
and  is  usually  terminable  at  any  time  by  mutual  oonaent,  or 
without  it,  in  fact.  Poor,  inadequate,  and  utterly  erroneoua  moat 
hi*)  idea  of  mnrriage  be,  who  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  tranaaetioa  of 
a  mercantile  sort,  wherein  each  gives  so  much  and  expects  to 
reit*ive  so  much ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  gi^es  no  due  place  to 
love,  the  union  of  heart  with  hexrt ;  to  him  there  ia  not  in  thia 
state  some  remnant  of  a  past  paradise,  and  some  promise  of  a 
paradise  to  come, — no,  it  all  savoura  of  the  shop ;  let  each  party 
m  the  bargain  be  on  the  watch,  but  especially  the  woman,  for  man 
will  bo  sure  to  olieat  her,  unfortunate  creature  !  if  he  can.  Were 
thia  90,  we  m'ght  indeed  desiderate  that  marriage  laws  should 
interfere  still  more  between  the  sexes,  but,  in  all  reason,  make 
matters  equal ;  and  if  the  wife  is  to  be  so  abundantly  protected 
from  all  possible  injury,  let  the  husband  have  some  additional 
aecurities  also,  fur  he  may  need  them  too.  fiut  has  Mr.  Mill  no  ideal  ? 
Yes,  we  have  it,  with  a  sort  of  cold  recognition  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  as  love !  He  looks  for  a  *'  school  of  STmpathy  in 
equality,  of  liviug  together  in  love,  without  power  on  the  one  aide 
and  obedience  on  the  other."  Very  well,  but  what  does  that 
imply  P  Is  pquslity  necessary  for  the  existence  of  syropathT  F  I 
should  say  not,  nor  for  than  of  love  either,  else  how  could  love 
exist  between  parent  and  child,  or  roaster  and  servant?  or  in 
that  state  of  friendship  which,  according  to  a  great  authority, 
"  passeth  the  love  of  women  *'  P 

Nor  is  the  position  really  as  represented  in  the  dosing  words. 
Power  and  obedience  are  not  necessarily  correspondent.  There 
may  be  power  which  is  not  used  to  enforce  obedience,  and  there 
may  also  he  ob*»dience  rendered  to  one  destitute  of  power  to 
compel  it.  Mr.  Mill  srgues.  and  H.  K.  follows  suit,  that  the  majority 
<^  husbands,  proud  of  their  imaginary  superiority,  issue  dogmatic 
commands,  to  which  the  ti^embling  wife  yields  blind  obedience,  for 
she  is  a  "  legal  slave."  How  these  individuals  can  expect  this 
statement  to  be  accepted  by  those  who  know  anything  of 
domestic  English  life  in  the  palace  or  the  cottage  it  is  aiffioult  to 
say  ;  nor  does  my  own  observation,  even  amongst  what  ia  called 
the  *'nHturally  brutal"  part  of  the  lower  classes,  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  men  generally  feel  (or  exhibit)  a  "  disrespect 
and  contempt  '*  for  their  wives  which  they  manifest  not  towards 
other  women.  The  vicious,  the  heartless,  and  the  brutal  amonsat 
mankind,  will  no  doubt  act  viciously,  heartlesslv,  and  brutally 
toward-*  their  wivea  as  well  as  towards  others  who  do  not  hold 
them  in  a  we;  aud  the  remedy  for  this  ia  not  certainly  an  alteratiiA 
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m  tke  fbrm  of  the  matrimonial  en^gement,  but  a  radical  aineliora- 
tioB  of  the  character  of  the  individaals.  Until  the  fountain  is 
purified*  there  is  little  adrantage  gained  in  merely  damming  up 
«iie  of  its  outlets.  H.  K.  supports  J.  8.  Mill's  notion  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  highly  grateful  to  his  wife,  because  she,  "  in  addition 
to  the  physical  su£Pering  of  bearing  children,  has  the  whole 
xeaponsibility  of  their  care  and  education  in  early  years ;  "  and  if 
beside  this  she  carefully  spends  his  earnings  for  the  good  of  the 
iMmsehold,  i,e.,  for  a  household  of  which  herself  and  her  children 
form  the  principal  moiety — then  what  a  paragon  is  she !  I  fear 
that  the  writer  of  these  statements  cannot  be  personally  acquainted 
with  many  families,  or  he  would  have  found  out  the  fact  that  much 
m»  m  mother  has  to  do  with  and  for  her  children  at  an  early  age, 
tiiere  are  few  fathers  who  would  throw  upon  her  **the  whole 
ntponsibility."  H.  K.  throughout  follows  with  fatal  persistency 
m  the  track  of  those  whom  no  amount  of  argument  of  the  clearest 
sort  can  convince  that  inferiority  does  not  necesnarily  imply  either 
fimlt  or  degradation ;  that  differences  hare  existed  and  will  erer 
eiiat  between  the  sexes,  which  render  mau  most  capable  for 
certain  employments,  and  adajpt  women  for  others ;  ana  that  to 
wveneh  Tiolently  one  sex  from  its  due  position  at  home  and  abroad 
IS  to  disturb  the  foundations  on  which  rest  the  prosperity  of  the 
oonmonweal.  Woman's  true  independence  is  to  be  found  m  honest 
•dbjeotion  to  the  behests  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  duties  of  her 
station.    In  that  let  her  abide,  and  be  wise,  happy,  and  holy. 

J.  Sk  B*  0. 


WEBB  THE  CEUSADES  BENEFICIAL  TO  SOCIAL 
PBOGEESSP 

▲7FISMAnyX  ABTIOLl.— in. 

Iir  this  oontroyersy  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
Imorw  the  object  and  end  for  which  the  Crusades  were  originated 
sad  carried  on.  That  was,  simply,  the  expulsion  of  the  Sara- 
sens,  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  from  the  Holy  Land,  in  order  to 
pisee  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  hands  of  Christians. 

Such  was  their  object.  Now  here,  at  the  very  outset,  let  me 
mA,  Was  it  good  or  otherwise?  It  appears  to  me  a  right  noble 
sim;  an  undertaking  actuated  by  religious  and  devout  motives,  and 
lequiring  not  only  a  fervent,  earnest  spirit,  but  sore  toil  and 
Isibour  at  their  hands.  It  was  not  a  war  ot  ambition,  with  merely 
ttte  riew  of  territorial  aggrandizement  that  led  myriads  of  soldiers 
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frwiattfirtiof  B«rttba*t»4fttV0worii;  Asf  ipere  not  figMfef 
fcr  mDjgpn,  \mt  for  tneit  Mief»  their  oottTietiont.  The  root  wm 
lipeocL  UAft  wild  hmoM,  mde  and  nneonth,  erjriBg  to  tlM  world 
tlMft  tkiofit  WCTO  not  M  they  ovflfat  to  be,  aeems  to  me  m  Twitahie 
vtllMnar.  However  iwigh  tbe  &th  be  Bvrtared  in  bis  bretst,  it 
mm  real,  and  ita  flaaie  lit  w  ell  Bnrope  with  a  bkse  of  boly 
feeKsg.  SnpnetttioA  call  it  it  joa  will,  jet  it  was  the  religion  i«f 
tbe  age ;  the  roog h  gem  of  piet  j  not  yet  smoothed  down  to  beatitr 
\jf  w  soft  mfMoee  of  lo^ew  No  sham,  no  faUaej  about  it;  m 
tme  as  steel,  bard,  obdnrate,  wisabdnable.  Here,  tben»  we  have 
tbe  first,  benefit  of  the  Craaades-4he  qnickening  to  lile  of  tW 
alsttbeiiag  ambers  of  pions  ferroor. 

Look  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  beneficial  effbetn  likdy  W 
the  mixing  together  of  men  of  different  national 
I  in  Enrope,  almost,  sent  its  oontribotion  to  the  grand 
Tcvton,  Qmal,  tmd  Saxon  fonsht,  side  by  side,  to  sweep 
tbe  neonrsed  8afl*oens  fhmi  holy  soiL  Sorely  some  good  mnst 
OOBM  of  thia  To  disoorer  it,  I  ask.  fbr  wbn^  reason  are  the  Indnsi^ 
tnal  ^diibitiens  of  onr  own  day  held  P  la  it  not  to  promote  a 
liMltng' of  unity  among  the  nations  of  tiie  earth  F  In  aome  degree, 
if  ao4  on  anab  a  peaceable  errand,  these  Crasadea  had  the  same 
resnlt.  If  the  eommnnion  of  peoples  is  desirable  and  beneficial,  I 
mnintainf  thai  the  Cfnsadea  were  productive  of  many  benefita 
WinngMng%  I  donbt  not,  there  were  many;  petty  qnarrela,  not 
rare ;  bat,  all  in  all,  how  nobly,  bow  brave^  soldiers,  under  ererj^ 
flsg  in  Smrope,  Banded  together  to  gain  the  one  great  end !  This 
oneness  of  purpose,  this  broadcast  sympatliy  in  one  object,  wrought 
for  good  in  the  hearts  of  men.  CruBaaers  sing^iog  the  same  bymn 
— each  in  his  own  tongue — mi^  mske  a  fine  torget  for  the  cynical 
Bcofier  at  all  sentiment ;  yet,  I  wot,  the  echoes  that  Canaan's  hills 
then  caaght  died  not  away  until  they  had  reached  heaven.  If  so, 
then  say  not  thst  no  hallowing  influence  was  showered  down,  soft 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  on  these  rough  wsrriors  for  the  cause  of 
Ghrisk  raiaing  their  souls  to  higher  aspiralions  after  holineoa  than 
those  that  had  led  them  out  to  battle. 

Thirdly,  let  us  look  on  the  effect  the  Crusades  had  unon  Moham* 
medanism.  How  fared  that  immensitjp  of  fslsehood  oeneath  the 
bright  blades  of  the  Crusaders  ?  Methinks  they  well-nigh  levelled 
that  bkek  imposition.  Saracenic  infallibility  qnickly  paled  before 
them,  ficran  declamationa  availed  bat  little.  European  spears 
soon  tore  aaide  the  veil  that  hid  its  leprova  form,  and  showed  to  att 
the  world  its  rattennesSk  Was  this  beneficial  or  otherwise  f  The 
voice  of  humanity  cries  out,  **  It  was."  That  Uaek  cloud  of  n^^ 
that  hid  the  light  of  heaven  from  so  many  eyes,  that  wiH-o'-de- 
wisp  th^  ibllowed  in  the  stead  of  the  gresi  sun,  were  seen  b«t 
llKle  when  the  Crusaders'  lanees  gleamed  on  the  city  walls.  Tha 
vuy  neetsai^  of  some  creed  that  might  be  relied  on  showed  theiB^ 
the  falaitv  of  thatr  own.  They  essayed  to  lean  upon  it,  \mt  ii 
brake  benaath  them ;  and  though  the  Crusades,  in  lien  of  tba*^  . 


iMk  awt(f  •  falae  gwd^^aiM  ganre  MAN  y«^  Biurelj  it  WM  b«li^ 
Better  for  tbem  thai  tk^r  ikoald  be  Uft  to  auke  a  et^td  t^yirk  4tak 
tMai  flidfe  prophet'a  mftd  raioiw  thoald  fill  tlieu  souIa  wkhaiwriMniii 
lefBrwiM.  With  that  Md  soil  wkoM  U»t  sifs  glitteMd  o*:  Um 
flmmed  helms  of  Westem  kotta  beneath  the  waUa  of  JoppftJtiitli 
aaren  hundred  jeania^o-  the  miglit  of  MohammodaBaam  begpy^ie 
iwci.  A  great  booa  thifl  to  the  worlds  I  doobt  iM>t4  Sftm  «li^ 
look  faviher  and  see  leas.  Siieh,  then,  ace  the  three  fj^at  atamt^ 
fointa  fiom  Wnoh  we  aeo  the  beneficial  reaolt  of  the  Gmaadeet 
their  origin,  thev  effiMst  em  men  during  their  exiatenee^  their  after 
eSEed  on  the  religion  of  the  iporld.  There  eaa  be  no  doubt  ba^thiik 
ihef.  opened  the  way,  not  only  for  commevee^  but  also  for  the 
effinrta  of  miBnoBt. 

Bat,  besides  these,  there  was  a  secondary  lesoU'  the  CtmndM 
had  vnhicb-mutft  not  be  OTerleoked,  via.,  they  drew  ^way)  the  atle»* 
tkm'of  warlike  men,  and  thus  helped  to  promote  a- more  penesM 
sSato  of  afikirs  at  home.  While  the  lion  heart  roamed  oFer  the 
pliins.of  Palestine;  those  baxeAS  who  were  left  in  charge  e^ilfe 
jtffaim  of  the  realm  turned  themselFes  manfoUy  to  the  improiffeaiettl 
of .tho country.  There  can  be  no  question  about  tbe  faot  thittthe 
genn  of  the  glorious  MagoaGharta  was  laid  in  the  hearts  etf  the 
Siiglisfa  people  at  the  time  when  their  king  was  leading  his  wsaies 
agninati  the  hosts,  of  the  Saneena.  It  was  ihere,  groi»  ingi  qniehly ; 
asdwhctt  the  fickle  and  worthless  John  attempted  to^OTetridertUe 
naSion  with  the  iron  heel  ofi  despotism,  it  shot  up,  sluajghit  and 
awifik^  and  bade  him^  hokL  Since  then  it  has  ever  bee«  gro#ia||; 
mfed  maj  tbe  great  Master  of  (liberty  grant  tkat  it^may  alSli  gfo«t^ 
«n4il  all  the  peopka  of  the  e«rth<  shall  see  its  gjLsrj.and  fo)l!i#  in 
its  wake.  SJMiUU 

VSOATiyB  umcLE.— HI. 

TfiB  enforoement  of  religious  opinions  at  the  point  of  the  swQDd, 
tlm  employment  of  soldiery  as  missionaries,  the  compukory  con* 
▼eraion  ot  Saraoenio  heathens,  the  "disoinling"  of  nationa  and 
raoes  to  the  love  and  service  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  by  the  opening 
of  the  floodgates  of  the  evil  passions  and  horrid  practices  of  war] — 
]m>w  can  such  things  secure  defenders  in  an  age  like  ours?  Oan 
vnpietj  rise  higher  thaa  the  Invocation  of  "  Poet "  Wordsworihtr" 
**  O  war,  ndio  art  God*s  daaghter  !*' 

Yet  **  SMnuel "  wonld  have  us  believe  that  the  Crusades^  the  onael- 
lest  and  most  relentless  of  all  wars,  have  beett  justified  by  the  Icgfie 
of  history  and  the  loving  purposes  of  Heaven.  I  believe  that  it  ia 
the  -high  and  sole  prerogative  of  God-  to  brin^^  good  out  of  evd ;  hut 
SAirely  it  cannot  be  maintained  that,  beeanse  God  is  able  and  ready 
t^  do  so,  mania  justified  in  crying,  out  in  the  wonlsiof^ui  cM^Sk^r* 
"HyiJ,  be  thoa  «y  good.**   Dig  t  zed  by  Google 
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Wbatefer  good  iMaei  resaU  from  ilie  tenia  men  pKTpetrate  or  Mtk 
to  perpetuate  bj  the  pro?ideiioe  of  God,  tbey  form  no  jnttifymg 
jAdtk  for  men's  evil  desires  or  the  wickedness  of  heart  whtoh  set 
ttiem  to  their  eril  courses.    To  rostify  the  actions  of  men  by  the 

rial  results  by  which  God  in  His  goodDe«e  caused  to  flow  from 
erils  done  bj  men  is  not  onlj  illo^csl,  bnt  illusory.  Ttuc  ia  to 
make  God  the  apologist  of  eril,  and  to  use  the  rery  merof  of  the 
Ahnighty  as  sn  enooursgement  in  sin.  The  deep  moral  evil  of  aoek 
a  course  demands  that  we  should  set  our  faee  against  any  such  pin- 
landering  with  war — especially  re]i|i[ioas  wsr.  We  see  the  ill 
results  of  a  coarse  of  thought  like  this  in  the  ease  of  the  Franeo- 
Prus9ian  war,  in  which  many  people  took  their  sides  frotn  the  eon- 
•ideratioD  of  the  prevsiling  religion  of  the  two  couoiries — some 
lookinj?  on  Prussia  as  the  meHsenger  of  divine  yengrance  against 
the  chief  militarjr  support  of  the  Papacy,  and  longing;  for  its  sue- 
oess  becsuse  their  opponents  were  professing  Bomanista.  Others, 
equally  ignoring  the  primary  eleroenta  of  dispute,  looked  witb 
favour  on  the  French  as  their  fellow-upholders  of  the  faitli  ^of 
Christendom,  snd  hoped  for  the  humiliation  of  the  heretiot.  Bat 
such  judgments  arc  des rly  wrong,  because  they  are  formed  oo 
side-issues.  I  do  not  mention  it  here  to  indicate  any  optnion  re- 
garding the  right  or  wrong  of  the  war  of  the  year  of  grace  1870, 
bnt  to  show  how  disastrously,  eren  down  to  tlie  present  hour,  the 
superstition  of  the  nobility  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  Cruaadas 
acts  on  the  moral  sympathies  of  nations,  and  inclines  them  almost 
unconsciously  to  the  belief  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  or  that 
the  (unintended)  benefits  which  may  result  by  God's  good  provi- 
dence, not  man's  design,  justify  our  approv^  of  certain  tiwemU 
which  turn  out  favourably  to  what  we  approve  in  opinion  or  desire 
in  politics,  religion,  or  social  economy. 

h.  A.  afscrts  that  the  Crusades  were  holy  wars  (p.  369).  Our 
contention  is  that  holy  wars  are  a  misnomer.  War  is  the  organised 
se]fishne»8  of  aegressive  power,  but  holiness  is  pesoe  and  righteous* 
ness.  We  might  as  truly  speak  of  holy  sin,  of  rigtiteous  theft, 
justifiable  covetou^nefs,  snd  pure  iniquitj,  as  of  lK>ly  war.  T6 
do  things  that  may  be  thought  to  be  holy  by  unholy  means  is  not  to 
be  holy.  To  commence  and  carry  on  such  a  war  for  the  prosecution 
of  an  end,  or  the  sccomplishment  of  that  aim  which  is  thought  to  be 
holy,  is  to  do  eril  that  good  nuy  come :  and  though  we  may  flatter 
ouraelvea  snd  attempt  to  deceire  others  by  calling  a  Cruaade  a 
holy  war,  that  docs  not  make  war  holy ;  it  is  only  a  juggiii^  with 
words,  an  adding  of  hypocrisy  to  sin. 

If  it  is  advantageous,  as  L.  A.  thinks,  to  inflnenee  men  to  oo-ope* 
rate  for  an  idea  (p.  36i),  superstition  must  be  a  most  beneficial 
thing  for  nations.  li  has  brought  men  to  co-operate  for  an  idea ;  to 
burn  their  fellows  at  the  stake,  hang  them  on  the  gibbet,  and  im- 
prison them  in  the  dungeons  of  tiie  Inquisition,  to  undergo  tiie 
thumbscrew  and  the  rack.  For  these  purposes  men  eo-operated  I6r 
an  idea.    But  L.  A.  ia  wrong  in  saying  it  ia  henefioial  tor  meik  to 
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eo<^l>€rate  for  «n  idea.  It  is  onh^  adyantageous  for  men  to  oo-ope- 
T»te  in  the  acoomplishment  and  ^r  the  success  of  a  true  idea.  But 
the  idea  of  the  Orasades  was  a  false  and  misohierous  one — one 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ  who  declared  that  the  hour 
would  oome  when  men  would  worship  the  Father  neither  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem ;  and  of  that  religion 
whieh  affirms  that  the  Most  High  dwelletli  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,  but  is  eyery  where  that  there  is  an  honest  and  true  worshipper. 
In  fact,  the  Crusades  gave  birth  to  the  terrible  superstition  ot  the 
pilgrimages,  and  thi;*  gave  impulse  to  the  eyil  notion  of  penances  and 
mdulgencTes,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  superstitions  about  '*  sacred 
places" — though  the  religion  of  Jpsus  declares  that  thero  is  no 
earthly  sacred  place  except  a  sanctified  human  npirit. 

The  Crufiades  purified  warfare  from  selfiahneas  and  worldliness 
(p.  362) ;  but  if  they  did  tliis  only  to  steep  it  in  religious  bigotry  and 
superstition,  (he  impioyement  was  not  much.  But  we  deny  that 
they  did  so :  they  were  pursued  for  venal  purposes  and  with  venal 
intents.  Popes  used  them  to  gain  worldly  ends,  kiitgs  and  nobles 
sought  to  act  in  them  with  intensely  worldly  and  selfish  interests, 
and  the  common  soldiery  caught  no  holiness  of  spirit  from  their 
being  engaged  in  a  so-called  holy  war.  The  quarrels  of  the  camp, 
the  vices  of  the  armies,  the  intrigues  of  the  generals,  the  cunning  of 
the  Popes,  forbid  us  from  suppoi^mg  there  was  a  hssening  of  selfish- 
ness and  worldliness  in  the  conducting  of  the  Crusades.  Gibbon 
does  not  agree  in  this  with  L.  A. 

Besides  the  preliminary  objection  to  the  Crusades  as  being  wars, 
and  brtng  wars  conducted  on  holy  pretexts,  buc  rea  ly  fr4>m  selfish 
motives  and  from  superstitious  ideas,  we  object  to  the  Crusades 
that  they  were  false  in  their  conception;  inasmuch  as  no  possible 
amount  of  external  force  can  be  efiective  for  the  conversion  of  men's 
Bouls,  and  no  posi*ible  missionaries  of  holiness  could  be  chosen 
worse  than  solai<*rs.  They  were,  moreover,  mischievous  in  their 
implications;  they  led  men  to  think  that  change  of  place  and 
employojent  on  a  holy  purpose  could  become  substitutes  for  a 
change  of  heart  and  personal  righteousness:  they  caused  men  to 
imagine  that  forced  couviction  was  to  be  counted  as  a  virtue.  The 
xnan  who  went  to  force  others  couKl  not  but  be  under  the  impres- 
8i<m  that  force  exerted  on  himself  was  justifiable,  and  so  the  idea  of 
Ohristian  conversion  was  completely  perverted.  From  this  evil 
notion  we  are  sufiering  still.  Freedom  of  thought,  of  which  Jesus 
was  the  first  preacher,  and  of  which  His  disciples  were  the  first 
teachers,  has  been  almost  expunged  from  the  creed  of  Christians 
for  centuries,  and  the  magic  which  has  been  flung  around  the  Cru- 
sades han  greatly  oontributed  to  give  fascinatiou  to  this  short  and 
easy  way  with  the  o  'Dversion  of  men — secure  conformity  anyhow: 
by  conviction  if  possible ;  if  not,  then  by  force,  fraud,  or  any  other 
method  open  to  you.  As  a  Nonconformist,  I  object  to  believe  that 
the  CruMftdesy  as  agents  for  procuring  conformity J^y  force,  were 
beneficial  to  social  progress.  zedbyGoQi|.  A.  J, 
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No.  I. -PLATO'S  PHJCDO. 
^iidf^m  qfike  **  Phmdor 

ABOUMWT  T. 

*Thb  PbOotopby  of  Causation  requires  comideration,  Geboa. 
la  BT  jouth  I  was  an  eager  inquirer  into  the  science  of  nature, 
and  dilifffnt  in  ny  efforts  to  know  the  causes  of  things ;  sueh 
as  whether  heat,  moisture,  or  fermentation  excited  generation; 
wiiether  blood,  air,  or  fire  are  the  elements  of  thought;  and  if 
Bot,  if  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  sensation,  from  which  memory 
and  opinion  proceed,  and  from  which  knowledge  arisen.  8a,  pur^ 
ioiBg  my  speculations,  I  became  so  puzzled  and  perplexed  that  I 
■o  longer  knew  what  I  thought  I  knew,  how  a  man  grows,  why  ten 
exceeds  eight,  &c.,  and  doubt  unhinged  me.  But  I  always  sought 
tlie  best  helps  attainable ;  and,  havini:  heard  one  quoting  from  a 
book  by  Anaxagoras  [the  inquirer  of  Clazomenc]  on  Nous  [sapreme 
mind],  whose  chief  tenet  was  "matter,  ever  numerically  the  same, 
undergoes  combination  and  separation  from  the  dictates  and 
energy  of  an  over-watching  intelligence,"  I  was  charmed.  This  w«6 
excellent :  a  regulating  mind  would  put  every  person  and  thing  as 
•honld  be  best,  and  one  had  only  to  know  '*  what  is  best "  to  com- 
prehend nature.  Here  was  a  teacher  just  to  my  mind:  he  wouM 
tell  me  at  once,  and  explain  too,  by  cause  and  necessity— is  the 
earth  round  or  flat?— is  it  the  centre  of  the  universe?  and  what  of 
tiie  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  their  motions,  orbits,  and  phenomena; 
and  so  I  got  the  book  and  read  it  eagerly.  I  was  quite  disiq>- 
pointed.  He  made  no  use  of  mind ;  nor  did  he  show  that  it  is  the 
source  of  order.  He  makes  air,  ether,  fluids,  <&c.,  causes!  and 
heace  he  seemed  to  me  as  if  some  one  would  say,  Socrates  acta 
mlways  by  thought,  and  should  then  explain  why  I  am  sitting  here; 
fioT  instance,  by  saying,  I  am  an  anatomical  machine  composed  of 
bones,  sinewR,  joints,  and  so  on,  possessed  of  pliancy,  and  so  I  sit 
Ikere  now.  Or  speaking  of  air,  voice,  hearing,  should  affirm,  I  sit 
kere  through  them  instead  of  the  real  causes — the  Atheniaiis 
tiioui!^  proper  to  condemn  me,  and  I  think  it  right  to  endure  tke 
punishment.  For  by  the  dog  [who  guards  the  entranc^^  to  the 
after  world],  had  I  not  thought  this  best,  these  bones  and  sinews 
would  long  ere  now  have  been  off  to  Megara  or  Bosotia  by  steallik. 
IVue  I  could  not  do  justlv  and  honourably  now  widiout  bones  a«d 
flesh,  but  to  call  these  the  causes  is  absurd.  Cause  differs  from 
oeeasion,  condition,  or  concomitance.  Such  mere  secondary  mUms 
show  a  disregard  of  reason.  I  would  gladly  learn  real,  not  ilhataa 
principles  of  causation;  so  I  Cnislicd  voyage  the  first  in  seardi  of 
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IcBtoiviedfe :  would  yoa  like  to  know  how  1  sat  aW«4  wojMgt  ike 
seoondF     Ezoeediogly !  Mid  Cebes. 

"  Well,  I  turned  my  eoone  quite  othenriiie.  I  did  not  risk  olf 
eyesight  on  tke  eolipse-like  ftppeaxanoei  of  things  as  eeen  by  the 
senses.  I  sought  to  sppieheBd  them  in  the  cleerer  light  of  mssoq^ 
do  you  understand  F"  B^  Joye  I  don*t !  at  least  not  wiell.  **  Ah, 
then,  I  begin  with  causatioft. 

**  The  lutimate  of  causation  is  ideation.  If  things  are  eansed  it 
must  be  by  the  infusion  of  those  snpersefisuous  ]Nriaotples  whMk 
we  call  ideas.  Beauty,  goodness,  greatness,  &c.,  are  ideas  of  wfaioh> 
when  phenomena  partake,  they  become  b«aatiful,  good,  great,  Ac 
j&.y.,  one  would  not  say  of  one  man  that  he  was  greater  ih^n  another 
h^  a  head,  or  less  than  another  6y  a  head,  as  assign  a  cause.  This 
form  of  the  concrete  phenomena  must  depend  on  the  idea  of 
greatness  of  which  it  is  an  appearance  being  true,  and  therefore  it8> 
proper  cause.  Ideas  are  the  inner  essences  of  things,  and  phenomena 
are  only  the  outward  manifestations  of  these.  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  the  inner  link  between  ideation  and  causation,  and  I  cannot 
undertake  to  explain  how  the  one  leads  to  the  other.  But  unless 
supersensuous  properties  are  possessed  by  and  inherent  in  sensible 
^enomeaa,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  manifest  them ;  the  uni* 
▼er^al  must  precede  the  particular.  I  aceept  this,  then,  as  the  secret 
of  causation,  and  I  leave  to  others  the  employment  of  high-flown 
refioements.  If  they  should  assail  this  hypothesis  you  would  con- 
sider it,  and  try  from  their  conclusion  to  their  consequences :  in 
like  manner  you  would  proceed  to  test  your  conclusion  by  its  con- 
sequences. You  would  not  confound  consequences  and  conclusions 
~-^  least,  not  if  you  were  philosophers,  would  youP  "  You  speak 
correctly,  said  Simmias  and  Cebes  at  once. 

Here  Eohecrates  the  listener  addresses  Phssdo  the  narrator : — 
''By.Jore,  Pbsedo,  they  said  so  properly,  for  he  has  made 
cot  his  case  admirably/'  "  Certainly  so,"  says  Phndo,  •*  and  all 
present  appeared  satisfied."  "  Well,  on  report,  I  think  he  was 
xdght;  but  what  elseP"  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  proceeds 
Ph»do,  when  it  had  been  granted  to  him  that  ideas  cjost  in  them- 
selves, and  are  the  essences  which  cause  appeaittnoes,  he  went  on 
thus:— 

When  you  say  Simmias  is  taller  than  Socrates,  but  of  lower 
stature  than  Phsedo,  do  you  not  mean  that  magnitude  amd  little* 
Dess  are  both  in  Simmms  P  ''  Yes !  "  And  yet  that  is  not  because 
Simmias  is  Simmias,  or  Socrates  Socrates,  or  Phsedo  Phodo — 
eaocuse  my  lawyer-  ike  phraseology, — the  assertion  is  relative,  not 
aibsolute.  Magnitude  does  not  increase  and  diminish  at  oae  and 
the  same  time.  I  am  the  same  little  Socrates,  in  concrete  ideati^, 
as  I  was  when  compared  with  Simaias  as  with  Pheedo;  and  so 
ideas  are  neither  disposed  to  be  or  become  ooatraries  in  themselves. 
'*  So  it  seems,"  said  Cebes,  when  some  one  ejaculated.  By  the 
odSf  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  conclusions  we  arrived  at 
efore,  regarding  the  transition  of  life  into  death,  &c,    Socrates 
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Utning  forward  littopinKlj,  renuurkt,  Yoa  rebuke  me  muiAiUj; 
bat  yoa  do  not  peroeire  the  dif  tiootioii  between  the  tnbjectt  than 
obeenred  and  thoee  now  before  as :  then  we  epdce  of  phenomenA* 
now  of  ideation— phenomena  chanfi^,  ideaa  ao  not ;  phenomena 
maj  loee  their  eeaenoet,  but  ideaa  art  eiaeneee.  Cebes.  mj  friend, 
am  yoa  diaeoneerted  at  what  has  been  aaid  P  I  cannot  taj  I  am ; 
bat  I  do  not  deny  that  many  ihinffsidittorb  my  thonghta. 

"  Wel]»  we  a^ree  on  thit» — that  a  eontrary  can  never  be  the 
contrary  of  itadt"  *<  CerUinly."  Bat  do  yoa  call  heat  and  cold 
anything?  Idol  The  tame  aa  fire  and  snow  F  Oh  no  I  Then 
the  idea  differs  from  the  phenomena  through  which  it  becomes 
known.  TAreeness  has  no  opposite,  but  oddn^ss  has,  namely,  even* 
neas  or  equality.  Three  can  never  cease  to  be  three,  but  over  and 
above  that  it  can  never  be  an  even  number;  it  muat  alw^F* 
expel  the  idea  of  parity  from  our  thoughts ;  modified  oontrarisa 
imply  mutual  opposites.  What  then  is  it  that  when  it  is  in  ^ 
body,  the  body  will  be  alifeP  "The  soul."  Always P  Yoa; 
Has  life  any  contrary  P  Yes,  death  I  Well,  then,  if  we  caaaat 
think  of  soul  except  in  combination  with  life,  and  the  idea  of  life 
excludes  death,  thst  which  is  always  accompanied  by  and  aaaooiated 
with  life  cannot  be  subject  to  death.  That  which  is  immortal  is 
imperishable,  and  therefore  it  is  imposiible  for  the  soul  to  pensh 
when  death  approaches  it.  It  is  then  indestructible.  The  im- 
mortal, indeitructible,  despite  of  any  external  phenomenal  change, 
audi  as  death  is,  must  survive — the  mortal  aoes  perish,  the  im- 
mortal passes  full  of  life  into  another  state  of  being. 

Oebes,  ^immias,  and  the  other  hearers  have  nothing  to  say  tLftiaai 
this  argument ;  it  is  voted  to  be  perfectly  conclusive  and  convmcing 
as  reasoning ;  "  but  no  amount  of  reasoning,  considering  the  weak- 
ness of  the  numan  intellect  and  the  weightiness  of  the  topic  under 
consideration,  can  hush  the  whisperH  of  doubt  in  the  spirit,  and  ipire 
it  per'ect  peace.*'  At  each  link  of  the  argumentation  there  is  a 
posaibility  of  error.  "  Quite  right,"  Socrates  admits,  wherefore  ii 
behoves  us  to  test  not  only  the  processes,  but  the  premises ;  bait 
if  we  do  this  fully,  fairly,  and  precisely,  to  the  utmost  of  oor 
capacity,  we  can  ask  no  further. 

If  the  soul  is  immortsl,  my  friends,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
ooniider  this,  that  it  demands  our  care,  not  tor  this  portion  of 
time  whifh  we  call  life,  but  for  the  whole  extent  of  its  duration; 
and  the  danger  of  neglecting  it  would  truly  be  dreadful.  If  death 
brought  the  end.  the  bad  might  rejoice  to  shuffle  off  both  soul  and 
body  together,  but  if  it  docs  not,  as  all  that  it  carries  hence  ia 
its  training  here,  it  much  concerns  us  to  make  it  good  and  wise* 
The  fleshly  frame  perishes,  but  the  soul  takes  with  it  the  dm- 
raoter  it  has  acquired,  that  does  not  perish  with  the  body ;  nor 
does  man  pass  away  into  the  void  g^lf  of  an  eternal  nothingnen. 
There  is  no  gain  in  pursuing  an  evil  course,  but  there  is  in  be- 
coming, by  philosophy,  superior  in  death  to  what  we  have  been 
in  life.  r^         i 
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Aermiei  and  ike  Socraiio  Schools,  Traaslated  from  the  German  of 
Br.  S.  ZiLLBB  by  Oswald  J.  Bbiohbl,  B.L.C.  and  M.A. 
LoDdoB:  Longmans  &  Co. 

Pb.  Edwabd  Zbllbb  ib  one  of  the  liring  liglit«  of  Germany  iu 
I^Uovophy  and  theology.  He  i^as  bora  22Qa  January,  18l4»at 
jQekibottwar,  iu  Wirtemberg.  Having  gone  through  the  prelimi- 
wnj  Btadies  reauisite  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  univenity,  he 
allMied  himself  to  the  faculty  of  theology  in  Tubingen,  the  second 
CBfRtal  of  his  native  kingdom,  whose  university  is  both  old  and 
famont.  Here  he  was  broug^bt  under  Hegelian  influences  through 
P.  C.  Baner,  the  chief  of  *'  the  Tubingen  school,"  and  D.  F.  Strauss, 
wiK^  though  onl^  four  years  his  senior,  issued  in  1835  the  first  edi- 
tioD  of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus."  He  subsequently  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  under  Neander,  a  teacher  of  gi'eat  power,  whose 
TiewB  approach  much  more  nearly  to  those  which  are  regarded 
9M  orthodox.  In  1840  Z<'lier  wa^  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
^bingen.  In  1844  he  published  his  *'  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks,** 
and  in  1847  be  was  promoted  to  the  University  of  Bonn — having 
iasned  in  the  same  year  his  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Fiom  Bonn  he  was  transferred  in  1849  to  Marburg,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Hesse.  In  1864  he  published.  "  The  Church  of  the  Aposto* 
law,  in  its  Nature  and  Origin."  In  1862  he  was  advanced  to 
Heidelberg  as  Professor  in  Ordinary  of  Piiilosophy  in  the  IJniver- 
ally  there.  He  is  not  only  the  author  of  many  works  on  philosophy 
and  tfeeology,  but  also  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  litersry  seriaJs 
devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  ktiowledge  on  these  branches  of  learn- 
iB|^.  He  has  been  associated  in  the  condiictorship  of  many  of  these 
with  men  of  the  highest  repute  in  his  native  land  ;  and  he  may  be 
vmurded  as  being  at  the  head  of  his  f<chool  of  thought  in  Germany. 

llis  chief  contribution  to  philosophic  thought,  in  extent  and  . 
▼ahie,  is  his  History  of  the  Pailoaop'ty  of  Greece ;  and  the  work 
BOW  under  examination  by  us  is  a  reproduction  in  substance  of  the  . 
part  of  Zeller*8  work  which  treats  of  Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
aelMK>lB.  The  production,  perhaps,  owes  its  publication  to  the  inte- 
VBst  excited  in  the  schools  of  the  university  by  Grote*s  view  of 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  increased  »s  it  has  been  by  his  more 
iveeat  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  The  work  is  of  much 
▼alaaibritB  thoughtful  thoroui^bness.  and  though  it  might  have 
i  better  had  we  had  a  di((tinct  and  definite  translation,  yet  we 
id  be  glad  that  handy  access  has  been  viven  to  the  matter  of 

^  ideas  cif  aiioh  a  thinker  as  Dt.  Zeller.     We  belie?e  that  those 


who  arc  denrooi  of  knowing  about  the  philoaophj  of  Greeoe  in  iti 
enrlier  phaiet  oonld  soaroely  get  in  the  tame  bmk  to  much  import- 
ant information  and  thought.  We  shoald  like  to  see  pobliahed  in 
a  similar  stjle  the  Sooratio  chapter  from  Ghrote's  great  Greek 
historj. 

We  subjoin  the  following  paragraphs  to  show  the  spirit  in  whidi 
the  work  is  composed,  and  the  s^le  in  which  the  ideas  hare  been 
reproduced : — 


"The  iatdlMteal  lilt^ GetMR  hsd  Meind  a  point  towidb  tfas  dats  of 
the  fifth  cmturj,  in  which  the  on) j  altemaUrM  optn  to  it  were  sitksr  to 
giro  up  Boiaioe  altogother,  or  to  attempt  a  thorough  tramformation  of  it 
ea  a  new  bam.  The  older  toHoob  were  not,  indeed,  wliollj  extinet ;  %at 
all  belief  in  the  ejvlemt  taught  had  been  praotioBllj  nndarmtiMd,  aod  a 
geoerai  diipewtieu  to  doabt  had  tot  iu.  Following  the  praotiee  ef  fkm 
Bophirti,  meii  had  beatm  to  call  everything  into  qoeetion— le  attack  m 
Meod  wkh  equal  Teadineet  erery  opinion.  Faith  in  the  aim  of  hmmm 
ideaa,  or  in  the  Taliditr  of  moral  laws,  had  wholly  diiappeamd.  Hatmi 
philoeophy,  on  whioh  Um  attention  of  thinkeri  had  been  eagromed  far  «^ 
wardi  of  a  eeatury  and  a  haU;  had  now  beooaie  dtataeteful ;  and,  in  laih 
■cimtifio  inquiry  bad  been  eupplanted  b^  a  merafy  supei&oial  ouhaie  cf 
thought  and  language,  and  by  the  aoqauition  of  such  aoeompliahmeota 
only  as  were  likely  to  serre  the  purpoaes  of  eootal  life. 

**  This  state  of  things  was,  howcTer,  naturally  calculated  to  lead  men  to 
search  after  a  new  method  of  knowledge — one  whioh  would  avoid  the 
defeoto  and  one-sidedness  of  pievious  systems  by  a  more  rigorous  treatment 
of  the  questions  raised.  The  possibility  of  a  new  method  had  been  in^ 
reetly  pdnted  out  by  the  logical  inconsistencies  of  previous  speculatiott, 
and  the  instruments  for  scientific  inquiry  had  been  sharpened  by  eristie 
qaibbles  and  subUeties,  and  ample  material  for  the  erection  of  a  new  etrwc 
tore  might  now  be  gained  from  the  rains  of  those  that  had  pivoeded  it. 
Moreover,  the  practical  effisot  of  the  Sophistic  tendenoiea  had  been  te  cfsa 
i^a  new  field  of  inquiry,  which  gave  promise  of  a  rich  harveet  fior  speoala* 
ttve  inquiiy.  The  question  now  proposed  te  Greek  philosophj  wa^ 
whether  a  creative  geaius  would  arise  to  make  nseof  the  matenal  piepaied, 
and  to  direct  thought  into  a  new  channel.  It  mm  at  this  crisis  thai  Ae* 
orates  appeared"  (pp.  1,  2). 

"The  leading  object  of  Socrates  was  to  institttte  a  real  inquiry  into  4bs 
necessity  of  knowledge,  into  the  nature  of  morality,  into  the  coBC^tioa^ 
the  various  virtues,  and  to  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  man*a  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  This  object  he  pursued  by  giving  practical  directions 
for  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  by  asking  critiMl  questions  which 
obliged  those  who  replied  to  consider  what  their  notions  implied,  and  at 
what  their  actions  aimed.  Oan  we  wonder  that  such  inquiries  should  have 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates,  and  aa 
entire  change  in  the  Greek  mode  of  thought,  such  as  the  tes^neny  ef 
history  records  P  or  that  a  keener  thinker  anticipated  behind  those  vpOh 
rantly  commonpUce  and  unimportant  eipreesions  of  Socrates,  whioh'  ■■ 
btographers  mianimously  record,  the  sight  of  a  newly  disoovwed  woridf 
It  waa  reserved  for  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  conquer  this  new  world,  bsa 
Sooratee  was  the  first  discoverer  of  it,  and  to  open  the  way  to  it  for  otfasas. 
Fn%  aa  «e  may  recognise  the  shoitoonings  «f  his  eadeaveuBS^  and  4bc 


limits  which  his  individual  nature  imposed  on  him,  we  shall  still  find 
enough  to  make  us  honour  him  as  the  originator  of  a  philosophy  of  oonoep* 
tion»,  as  a  reformer  of  method,  and  as  the  fiist  founder  of  a  scientifio  doc* 
trine  of  morals**  (p.  165). 

"  It  was  a  happy  thing  for  his  honour  and  his  cause  that  he  did  not 
escape.  What  Socrates  in  pious  faith  expressed  after  his  condemnation — 
that  to  die  viould  be  better  for  him— has  bwa  fully  itealixed  in  his  woi^ 
The  picture  of  the  dying  Socrates  most  have  been  at  the  time  in  the  hjgfaart 
degree  what  it  is  now  after  centuries  hare  passed,  a  simple  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  power  of  philoMphf ,  and  to  the 
rlotory  of  a  spirit  pious  and  pure,  reposing  on  clear  couTictions.  It  must 
hiTe  appeared  to  his  followers  like  a  guiding  star  for  their  inner  life,  shining 
in  all  its  glory ;  and  tiius  it  is  depicted  by  Plato*s  master  hand.  It  must 
have  increased  their  admiration  for  their  teacher,  their  leal  to  imitate  him« 
their  deTotion  to  his  teaching.  By  his  death  a  stamp  of  higher  truth  was 
impressed  on  his  life  and  words.  The  sublime  repose  and  happy  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  met  death  was  the  strongest  corroboration  of  all  his 
convictions,  the  lenith  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Death  did  not  add  to  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  but  it  added  greatly  to 
its  influence.  A  life  had  been  spent  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  knowledge  with 
a  zeal  unequalled  bv  any  other  philosopher  either  before  or  after;  the 
result  was  seen  at  his  death,  when  they  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly  in 
the  Socratic  schools*'  (p.  201). 

I%£  liegendary  Ballads  of  England  and  Scotland.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  John  S.  Eobeets  (Editor  of  the  Crown  Edition  of 
Bums'  Works).    London :  Frederick  Wame  and  Co. 

A  coLURCTioK  of  ballads  is  an  eesential  of  every  )?ood  librarr. 
This  is  a  cheap  and  ^ell-edited  selection  of  the  best  of  the  ballads 
of  Great  Britain.  It  forms  one  of  the  "Chandos  Classics,"  and 
supplies  upwalrds  of  six  hundred  pages  for  half-a-crown.  The 
editor  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  versions  of  all  the 
best  historic  rhymes  of  the  people,  and  often  gives  different  forms 
of  the  same  hisloriette.  This  is  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  the  compactness  of  the  work.  Some  very  rare  ballads 
are  inserted,  and  these  impart  greater  value  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  to  this  excellent,  cheap,  and  full  compilation  of  the 
rough  rude  rhymes  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  always 
giyen  so  mu(m  attention.  We  cordially  commend  the  work  to  oor 
readers. 
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OUGHT  POST  OFFICE  SMPL0TE8  TO  BE  DKBAKBED  FBOM 
BISOUSfiING  THEIB  BEAL  (OK  SUPPOSED)  GRIEVANCES? 


ArniMATm. 

BuBiliBSB  is  buainest;  and  the 
terms  of  engagement  offered  to 
special  officials  are  matters  of  bosi- 
neas.  A  code  of  houour  rules  in  all 
engagements  that  the  secrets  of  a 
business  are  not  to  be  divulged  to, 
are  not  eveu  to  be  canvassed  before 
the  pubho  while  one  eats  the  bread 
of  an  employer.  Some  people  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  impersonalising 
the  Gt)Temroent  in  its  departmental 
character,  because  in  its  imperial 
character  it  is  impersonal — i:<,  in 
fact,  an  abstraction  of  which  we  can 
speak,  and  oonceming  whose  doings 
we  can  diiMsuss  without  nnj  idea  of 
personal  anirrosity  or  friendship. 
Aa  an  imperial  boiard  it  may,  naj, 
it  must  be  subject  to  public  dis- 
ousaion  in  all  that  it  doe«.  Depart* 
mentally,  however,  the  ca«e  is  quite 
different.  In  this  case  it  is  an  em- 
ployer of  labour,  and  it  has  the  same 
right  as  other  employers  to  insist  on 
the  terms  wbich*shall  hold  between 
ita  9mplojfSt  and  itself.  It  has  a  right 
to  the  respect,  obedience,  and  ser- 
Tioe  of  those  whom  it  engages.  It 
ia  a  matter  of  contrbct.  It  cannot 
go  to  the  houaetops  and  bawl  aloud 
whenefcr  any  offended  officer 
chooses  to  howL  He  can  remon- 
strate with  his  superiors,  he  can 
appeal  to  the  chi^  of  the  de- 
partment ;  but  as  the  public  are  no 
parties  to  the  contract,  they  hare 
no  light  of  umpireafaip,  except 
through  the  one  competent  court  of 
reriew— Parliament.— F.  M.  C.  B. 

Order,  subordination,  and  proper 
respect  for  superiors  must  be  main- 
tained  in    every  service.     Private 


wishes,  desires,  and  requesta  are  not 
to  be  lightly  made  public  only  aa 
one  side,  and  without  a  due  sense  of 
the  view  taken  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  factn 
Public  agitation  is  only  proper  in 
oonvidering  public  questbns.  The 
Post  Office  is  in  reality  a  large  busi- 
ness establishment.  Its  officials  are 
employed  on  definite  terms ;  if  th^ 
dislike  the  terms  they  can  leave, 
but  they  have  no  ri^ht,  having  ooade 
thrir  bargain  in  private  on  terms 
I  known  to  them,  to  ruah  before  the 
public  with  a  cry  of  woe  aa  if  thsgr 
were  harshly  dealt  with.  Ko  other 
body  of  emplojfis  make  public 
statements  about  and  engage  in 
public  discussion  about  their  privata 
relations  to  their  employers.  In 
no  wise  do  we  see  any  justification 
for  personal,  independent,  one-sided 
discussion  among  those  who  vobm- 
tarily  seek  the  service,  and  may 
voluntarily  leave  it.  The  Post 
Office  authorities  undertake  certain 
responsibilities  on  conditiona  knpwn 
to  them  as  those  accepted  by  their 
•mphyStt  if  the  relations  befevreen 
these  9mploffi9  and  the  authorities 
were  altered  in  deference  to  pnblie 
discussion,  there  would  ariae  a  neces- 
sity for  changes  in  their  responsi- 
bilities which  are  not  alwaya  pos- 
sible, however  plausible  thej  may 
seem.  Government  is  right  to 
exact  from  its  servants  such  con- 
ditions as  shall  secure  peace  and 
constancy  of  management. — T.  H. 
Public  servants  like  the  officii 
in  our  Poi>t  Offices  are  under  the 
charge  of  heads  of  departmenta 
The  heads  of  departments  are  pce- 
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pared,  we  pretame^  to  coDiider 
ererj  mdiTidaal  case  laid  before 
them ;  they  are  likewise  responsible 
to  Gt>7emment  and  to  FariiAment 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
work  is  acoomplished,  and  any  indi- 
vidual case  of  hardship  can  easily  be 
looked  into  throngh  these  means. 
Public  discussion,  oy  bringing  the 
private  concerns  of  Government 
offices  before  the  public  in  a  one- 
sided and  irregular  way,  would  be 
very  destructive  to  the  proper  con- 
ducting of  official  business ;  besides, 
anything  like  a  strike  among  Post 
Office  employSt  would  bring  the 
entire  business  of  the  community  to 
such  a  dead  lock,  that  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  for  any  such 
an  occurrence.  Public  agitation, 
too,  generally  leads  to  extraragant 
statements  and  general  charges, 
while  a  plain  statement  of  real 
practical  grievances  bein^r  made 
before  the  proper  authorities  are 
able  to  be  investigated  and  settled 
at  once  on  the  specific  merits.  I 
certainly  think  it  would  be  inju- 
dicious in  the  extreme  to  permit  the 
general,  above  all  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  concerns  of  our 
6k>vemment  departments,  and  espe- 
cially by  those  of  the  parties  who 
are  engaged  in  the  worlung  out  of 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  depart- 
xnent.  It  would  promote  discon- 
tent and  encourage  changes  in  the 
bnsinessarrangements  of  theGovem- 
mcnt  offloei.--N.  P. 

Fboatttb. 
It  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  religious 
fact  that  every  man  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  his  own  opinion.  We,  as 
«« enlightened  BngUshmen,"  fulljr 
congratulate  ourselves  on  this  pn- 
Tilege.  Yet  we  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  emploi/St  of  the^  Post 
Office  from  expressing  their  opinions 
en  matte.  The  only  possible  excuse 
for  this  which  I  can  conceive  is 
rear.    It  has  been  well  said,  "The 


fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare," 
Bven  in  this,  one  of  the  strangest 
anomalies  and  weaknesses  of  a 
Liberal  Gk>vemment  is  seen.  '*  Be- 
form"  and  "Liberty  of  Speech** 
are  their  watchwords:  the  preven- 
tion of  public  discussion,  when  it 
relates  to  their  management,  it  one 
of  their  acts.  As  the  employit  are 
not  exempt  from  voting  for  memben 
of  Parliament,  have  they  not  a  right 
to  express  their  opinion  and  to 
criticise  the  management  of  public 
offices? 

Tliis  I  maintam  to  be  the  dnty 
and  privilege  of  every  one  who  has  a 
vote  in  the  government  of  his 
country.— GiOBOiTB  D.  E. 

"  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely,  above  idl 
liberties."— (IftV^on.)    Such  was  the 
desire  of  our  great  epic  poet  $  and 
such  may  now  be  claimed  by  every 
Briton  as  an  undeniable  right.    The 
question  therefore  comes  to  this, — 
"Can  a  (Government  which  recog- 
nises such  a  ri^ht  consistently  with- 
hold it  from  those  whom  they  more 
immediately   control?"      Certainly 
not.     We  know  that  the  maaset 
have  the  right  of  protection  and  re- 
presentation on  any  subject  whioh 
affects  their  interests,  and  may  use 
that  right  with  perfect  impunity. 
Why,  then,  withhold  it  from  any 
class  or  section  of  the  community, 
as  in  the  present  instance  Post  Office 
officials  ?     Order  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  satisfactory 
management  of  public  affiurs,  and 
must  be  maintained  with  "a  strong 
hand ;"  but  that  does  not  imply  the 
necessity  to  curb  freedom  of  speech 
or  discussion,  or  in  any  way  hinder 
them  from  giving  expression  to  thdr 
thoughts,  and  to  seek  redress  for 
any  grievances  they  may  have,  M 
long  as  it  does  not  materially  inter- 
fere with   the   execution   of  their 
duties.— W.  I.  C.  K. 

I  suppose  the  reason  for  bringing 
forward  this  topic  for  discu.-sion  u 


0«Mnl  proliibitnf  tiM  mMtiiig  to* 
getkn*  of  ll»  ^wtfUffh  to  diteow 
wkit  tbfl^  nnwj  wo  giMffwsoM* 

Vlw  fir«l  qauitioa  that  ftritco  in 
■7  fliind  ie,  iLn  there  anj  grisr- 
WDomf  If  tbno  Bto  WNM,  the  pro- 
UkMoa  or  debMrring  of  the  Mqi&SfA 
■nliof  together  it  a  pieee  of  toper- 
twgatkn  I  for  io  diteoMiwy  mp* 
fmmd  gritvmntm  thef  would  toon 
i^  o«t  the  iiiutiity  of  their  pre- 
tiMMDe.  If  there  ere  i;riefiiP»t,  it 
itJQttioe  to  debar  men  frompieeeut* 
mg  then  Io  their  ftUowe,  in  order 
tlwt  tbejf  ney  be  reniedied  bj  their 
MP  If  il  M  tn  kijmiHet  to  the 
beertrt  of  thete  ^irierenoet  to  deber 
tlMB  from  brinfiBg  them  to  light, 
taeh  injmtiee  ooghl  not  to  bo  tole- 
ntod.  We  lore  freedom  (not  Uoenee), 
wo  bate  t jraon j ;  end  what  can  be 
fltore  t jrannistoif  than  the  pretMni^ 
Mf  of  men  with  one-  eommoii  tjm* 
pothrv  one  jnet  objeet,  and  one  ain^ 
meettnff  together  calralj  tt>  diteott 
what  they  feel  to  be  their  wrongs  ? 
I  expeel  the  extgenoiee  of  the 
poUio  weal  will  be  orged  at  a  re^r 
to  eueh  a  piece  of  t jnnny ;  but  will 
tiM  publie  tuflbr  more  bj  knowing 
what  the  Pbtt  Qfiee  €mpt99^  wuT, 


and  what  they  are  diatn^  than  bj 
allowing  a  state  of  ehromo  dia»atit> 
Ihetion  and  indiflereuoe  to  their 
labour  to  exist  secretly  and  wori[ 
tikntlj  ditattrottt  reeulte  to  many 
of  the  taid  puUiof  It  it  poctibit 
for  men  who  feel  aocnmnlating 
wrongt  heaped  upon  them  to  throw 
that  enerfry  into  their  toil  which  it 
neeettary  P  The  foregoing  are  tone 
of  the  reatont  which  incline  me  to 
the  negativo — Qvtklajo, 

I  cannot  underttand  why,  on  any 
grounda  of  common  jnttioe^  these 
Dublio  oiBoert  should  be  prerented 
from  ditcussing  their  grierancet. 
In  a  hmd  of  liberty  like  Bnghmd 
there  ought  to  be  freedom  of  thii 
tort,  and  it  would  be  moet  unfiur  to 
debar  any  of  her  Migesty's  subjeeti 
from  ezeroising  an  Engtishinan's 
right  of  pointing  out  wherein  ther 
suftr  any  grierance  whatsoever.  If 
there  be  in  reality  any  evils,  they 
ahould  be  remedied ;  Imt  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  be  sappoeition 
merely,  of  course  any  complaintt 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  I  have 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  forming  one 
of  thote  who  take  tho  negative  side 
of  this  topic 

BrUtol,  R.  D.  BoBJzrr. 


Lm  A3KD  JawOB. — A  maa  maf  sit  all  hit  life  in  a  pair  of  tcalee,  and 
when  he  teet  the  other  tide  going  down  may  rettoro  the  equipoise  with  a 
few  ouncet  of  food,  or,  oontiariwiae,  may  fatt  till  the  pampered  fleeh  girein 
and  restore  the  halanoe;  but  wohave  more  respect  for  the  day  labourer  who 
gjtpea  out  his  rigour  in  honest  treadling  and  delving,  and  then  recruits  it, 
with  a  whcdesome  meal  and  a  half-hours  nap  on  the  softest  plank,  thaB> 
fi>r  the  bypochondriae  in  hit  nightcap  intido  the  teiecn  watching  the, 
thermometer,  and  with  tear  and  wear'on  the  one  side  and  morsdb  of  toast 
oa.  the  other  naaintaining  the  perpetual  tee-taw.  And  the  Chriatian  has 
mceived  life  from  on  high  for  tome  other  purpose  than  amply  to  watch  it, 
he  has  got  to  nee  it.  Nor  is  the  highest  life  destructive  of  ai>y  other.  It 
maf  leMre  the  poet  and  the  minstrel,  whtUt  it  creates  the  saint ;  and  even 
if  a.  man  should  not  be  this  last,  it  is  better  to  be  either  of  tho  other  two 
than  remain  the  mere  animal  or  the  mere  automation.  ^OOg LC 
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14  KBDABBO  ODS*. 

SrsorBv  m. 

Far  f^m  tha  ann.  and  summer  gale» 
In  thy  Kreen  lap  was  nature's  darling  laid, 
Wint  time,  whmm  luetd  Ayon  B^nvM,  So 

To  hm  the  "BMtfpi^  mother  did  unreu 

At  a  diitanoe  ironi,  tha  sBm  and  tha.  bueeieai  of  nunmer,  the  delight  of 
the  UDiTerae  was  placed  in  thy  yerdan^  lam  ^  ^he  period  when  the  parent 
of  power,  Katurei  presented  her  glorioas  countenance  to  him,  where  dear 

(JSSy  "  Thus  Genios  rose  and  eet  at  ordered  times. 

And  shot  a  daysprii^  into  distant  dimes, 
Ennobling  eeerji  region  that  he  ehose  $ 
He  sunk  in  Gveese^in  Italy  ha  roso; 
And  tedieua  yeaaaof  Gothic  darkness  passed. 
Emerged  att  spAMidottr]ift.oitur  mii  at  mL. 
Thus  lorely  haloyasiaidiTe  into  the'  main,, 
Theashewrfiir  vk.  itmt  shimng  plnmas  aaain.'* 

ISfOMtONVMKt  '^'TkikUiAlk,''  557-668. 

(86)  "  Indulgent  IVmajJ.  from  the  fruitfal  banks 

Of  Avon,,  where  thy  rosy  fingersroull 
Fresh,  flowers^  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
WhererShskspere  lies — be  present,  and  with  thee 
I«t.  lotion  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colours  through  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glsnees  ol  hermagie  e|% 
Bha  bends  and  shifts  at  will  through  countless  forms,"  &o. 

Akenside  speaks  of^- 

''Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quelled." 

**JPi€tumrM(0f  ImtigmaHfm;:  1^,870. 
Southey  refers  to  the  readiness  with  which  we  open  our  hearts  to  such 
fears :  —  ^  i 

<^Tispieaaantrbyti»obserfidkeailktei^faMr   ^OOgLC 


4M  p«»  OOUIMIABB  OdiriM. 

Her  awful  face ;  the  danotlaM  ehild 

StrHched  forth  hit  little  arsi,  and  nniled. 

"  This  pencil  take,'*  she  said,  "  whose  coloort  dear 

fiichlj  paint  the  Terntl  year : 

Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ; 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy. 

Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears* 

Or  ope  the  saei^d  touroe  of  sympathatio  tean.^ 

Avon  wanders ;  the  unaffHghted  infant  extended  his  small  hands*  ( 
la^gfaad  loringly.  R«oei?e  this  or^jon,  said  she,  the  brilliant  hoes  of  wl 
mlsndidlj  reproduce  the  fruitful  jear.  To  thee  also  belong,  famous  ehU^ 
toese  prsoioos  keirs ;  this  is  able  to  undose  to  thee  the  poitsls  of  joy«  tiai 
the  gates  of  terror  and  entrandna  despair,  or  give  occasion  to  the  ooAnah 
ef  the  grief-drops  of  the  eyes,  <rer-brimaiing  from  a  fellow-fiMling  wtk 


Of  tempests  snd  the  dsuffsrs  of  the  deep, 
And  pause  st  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  ssli ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tide  again, 
And  with  an  escer  and  suspended  soul 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.** 

(91^94)  Akenside  objceted  to  the  idea  of  Jwys  opening  a 
wmIs  ars  firequently  kept  locked,  and  these  are  the  sources  of 

(98)  **  Superstition,  wont  to  t^ 

Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight. 
Scaring  his  path  at  dead  of  night. 
When  Christmas  logs  blaae  high  and  wids^ 
Such  wondsrs  speed  the  Isatal  tide; 
While  Ouriositj  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near. 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 
And  Tillsge  maidens  loss  the  rose. 
The  thrilhna  interest  rises  higher, 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  t>ehind, 
As  louder  moans  the  wintiy  wind.** 

In  inch  eareamstanees,  as  SdiiDsr  sajs,— 

**  Psin  is  rapture^  tuned  more  exquisitely  soft." 

(M)  ^  The  graesfhl  tesr  that  flows  from  others*  woes.** 

Akmmd^$  <*  PUanHres  qf  Jma^imation^  L,  60Sw 

Of  soeh  ^ympathetie  tears  Darwin  has  beautifully  said,— 

**  Not  gilded  peari  thst  crested  Fortune  wears, 
Nor  gem  thai  twinkling  hangs  in  Beauty's  M^lc 
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[Oonoeming  Hilton  And  Dryden.] 

Antiitbophji  in. 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime  95 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  or  place  and  time ; 
The  living  tlurone,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze,  100 

He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Xor  inferior  in  his  own  course  is  he  who  careered  aloft,  upon  the  angel- 
pinions  of  rapture,  to  inqaire  into  the  mytteries  of  the  eternal  world.  He 
lonmeyed  beyond  the  blazing  environments  of  space  and  calculable  periods ; 
IM  witnessed  the  sofereign  seat  of  life,  the  bright  blue  brilUsncy  of  those 
gems  on  which,  while  the  hosts  of  the  skies  looi,  they  exceedingly  fear  and 
qoake  ;•  but  blinded  by  the  fierceness  of  the  splendoar  of  its  gJare,  he  shut 
his  eyes  in  the  total  eclipse  of  darkness. 

Nor  the  bright  stars  that  night's  blue  arch  adorn. 
Nor  radiant  sun  that  gilds  the  rising  mom. 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  Virtue's  manly  cheeks  for  others*  woes." 

(95)  "  The  greatly  gifted  centaur  smiled, 

Then  thus  with  counsel  pure  replies : 

'Tis  soft  persuasion's  seoret  key 

Unlocks  the  gates  of  ecstasy."— i^adar'tf  **  Fythiau  Odet;'  ix.^  65. 

Bapture,  enthusiastic  absorption,  resistless  poetic  power: — 

"  Dissolve  me  into  ecstssies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

MiUofCa  *'i2  AiMsr0M»,"  106-6. 

Winged  "  as  the  seraph  who  adores  and  bums."— Poptf. 

(97)  "  Who  shall  tempt  with  wanderine  feet 

The  dark,  imbottomed,  infioite  abyss, 
And  throuffh  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight. 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt  ?**— "  Paradise  LoH;*  iL,  404—409. 

(99)  "  The  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels."  "  And  abore 
the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the 
Appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone ;"  ^  and  it  had  brightness  round  about ; 
as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so 
was  the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the  appearance 
of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  (Ezek.  i.  20— S8). 

(101)  Withered  up,  blinded,  as  if  by  lightning.     **  And,  behold,  seven 

1870.  2  H 
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Beliold,  where  Drjden's  less  pretumptaous  car 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  f^lory  Dear, 

Two  eoorters  of  etbenal  raoe,  lOS 

With  necki  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resoonding  pace. 

Seel  whither  aloiif  the  spacious  territories  of  renown,  a  peirof  steeds  of 
heafsoly  hned,  Uaok-maned  and  powerful,  in  their  speed  carif  on  Uie  less 
daring  ohariot  of  Drjden. 


fTfae  poet  speaketh  modestly  of  himself.] 
fivODB  ILL 

Hadtl  his  hands  the  lyre  explor*; 

Brighi-Bf  ed  fanoy,  hovering  o*er, 

Bottori  fran  her  pietmad  am 

TbMUfkts  that  hveathe,  and  wvrda  tiwt  hvum.  110 

B«t  M !  'til  heard  no  more— < 

listenl  his  hands  bring  out  the  seosets  of  the  hecp ;  elear-assiq|  lai^ 
nstion  broodinig  OTer  liim  besprinkles  from  her  casket  of  Yisions  ideas  that 
live  and  espresMons  that  glow.  But,  alas !  these  soonds  are  not  again  to 
strike  upon  the  ear. 


thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind  ^>nuig  np  aAsr  them  (G^. 

xU.  6). 

*'  gnie  Uastsd  stars  looked  wan. 
And  planets,  j^anet^stmek,  vsal  eelipse 
Then  suffered."—"  Pmrmdim  Xsrt/»  x.,  AIS--^ 

S06)  '*Hast  thou  giren  the  horse  strength  P  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
thunder?''  (/eb  zzna.  19). 

(106)  "  Waller  was  smooth,  bat  Dryden  tangbt  to  join 

The  TarTiiif  ^aree,  thefitU-rwtomttdit^  Ime^ 
(Eheloag  m^estio  march,  and  energy  dirine." 

An  equally  highofnion  has  hesn  exprssscd  by  rhwwhin  thus  :— 

' '  Here  let  me  boid,  great  Dryden,  at  thy  shrine, 
Thou  dearest  name  to  all  the  twieful  Sine! 
What  if  some  dull  lines  in  cold  order  creeps 
And,  with  his  theme,  the  poet  seems  to  sleep  P 
Still,  when  his  subject  rises  proud  to  riew, 
With  equal  sUength  the  poet  rises  too. 
With  strong  invention,  noblest  vigour  fraught. 
Thought  stSl  spriogi  op  and  rises  out  of  ihon^t, 
Kambera  eonoblaig  nnmbeni  in  their  ceases. 
In  vacied  sweetness  flow,  in  varied  foree  i 
The  powers  of  gsains  and  of  judgment  join. 
And  the  wholeart  of  poetry  is  tJuae." 

(UO)  <*  Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak." 
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O  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now  P  though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion 

That  the  Thehan  eacle  bear,  115 

Sailing  with  supreme  aominioiL 

Through  the  asnre  deep  of  air ; 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  ran 

Smoh  fbrms  as  glitter  in  the  Mmb'b  Tay, 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun,  120 

Yet  shall  he  monnt,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  yulgar  fate, 

Beneath  the  good  how  far ! — bat  far  above  the  great. 

O  oelettial  harp^  what  adventuroiiB  genius  ronses  thy  tones  at  this 
time  ?  Notwitbatonding  that,  he  does  not  poaseas  by  deaeenL  either  the 
hi^h  temper  or  the  mighty  power  which  cany  the  km^  bird  of  Thebes 
(Pmdar),  as  he  floats  in  rail  ao?efeim^  aloDg  Um  bhie  apaoea  of  the  heayai^ 
still  frequently  before  hia  youthM  vision  would  auoh  £neiss  as  glisten  in 
the  light  of  poeey^in  Sastem  splendour  nndemed  from  the  eonmon  light 
of  day— flash  and  rash.  Nevertiielass,  he  shall  mo?e  upward  and  onwud, 
and  preserre  the  coarse  of  hia  li£»  above  the  koundaanes  of  the  ordinaiy 
deatiny  of  mortals — at  a  lowly  distance  fr<na  the  holy  and  the  just,  but 
equally  &r  remoredfrom  tike  life-path  oi  those  whose  station  alone  ennoblea 


<114)  Gray  haa  a  similarly  humble,  yet  eonfldent  self-reflnranee  and  esti- 
mate, at  the  close  of  his  **  Elegy  written  in  a  Oounlty  Gfaurdkyard : " — 

**  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  £sme  unknown, 
Tair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melanoholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

**  liairge  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincaie^ 
Heaven  did  a  reoompence  as  largely  send  : 
Hegave  to  misery  all  he  had — a  tear ; 

Me  gained  from  heaven  ftwas  all  he  wislkBd)  a  friend. 

**  Ho  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  draad  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Qod." 

(L15)  ''Pindar  compares  himself  to  the  eagle,  and  his  enemies  to  ravens, 
that  croak  and  clamour  in  vain  below  whUe  he  pursues  his  flight  regardless 
of  their  noise.**— C7r<iy. 
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OBJBOriOllS  TO  DKBATDTCh  SOCUTDM. 
Bg  JM»  atom  teiO,  AuOor  cf  *"  Marmb0am  t  m  Ij^m  Bidofj,*' 


Pbehafi  the  onlj  genenJlr  tuo- 
oeufal  portion  of  the  ectiuu  oia- 
ohinerj  of  literary  inttitutioct  ere 
the  dehating  olabe }  the  few  adTen- 
tagej  of  which  are  OTerwIielmed  in 
their  diaadrantagee.  Thej  are  the 
natural  re«uU  of  the  employment  of 
a9aooUtionB  for  the  intetteot;  en- 
cooreffing,  at  that  muit,  a  ahowy 
outside  of  knowledge  with  no  inner 
root,  rather  than  w^-amelted,  well- 
aseimilatfMl  information.  Beginning 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  a  young 
man  i«  drawn  awa^  firom  home  to 
admire  hit  own  ghb  utteranoe,  and 
astonish  a  few  of  his  fellows  by  an 
exhibition  of  a  miracle  peculiar  to 
our  century — the  manufacture  of 
glittering  texture  from  perfect  ra- 
cuity  and  emptiness.  Were  he  to 
choose  from  the  library  any  book 
at  random  well-nigb,  and  to  retire 
home  and  read  it,  it  cannot  be  but 
ho  would  retire  to  rest  a  wiser  man 
than  after  a  month's  attendance  on 
a  debetani^  club.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  result  springs  from 
sQoh  aooiet  '»,  except  tlio  augment- 
ing of  uniiukited  babble,  and  the 
increase  of  vain  sciolism.  Nothing 
can  be  more  intensely  comical  than 
the  dWefmnie  depth  and  metaphysics 
of  these  debates ;  the  pen  of  Cervantes 
u  wanting  to  describe  the  Qaixotb 
ftcene  cf  a  meeting  of  men  arguing 
■with  fiercest  gesticulations,  with  in- 
flated oratorio  pomp  and  self-im- 
pt^rtance,  as  though  pleading  for  the 
viphts  of  man  before  the  universe 
»j|)on  some  «uoh  topic  as  theiie: — 
"  Have  the  Crusades  really  benefited 


humanity?**  *<  Does  Andrew  Marvel 
deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity  ?  ** 
'*  Whether  is  Kirke  White  or  the 
prophet  Isaiah  the  truest  poet?  *' — 
while  you  hear,  as  I  have  heard, 
in  the  most  florid  harangue?,  the 
roost  childlike  ignorance  displayed  : 
Bums  designated  as  one  of  oar  fineH 
nineteenth  century  poets ;  Mahomet 
spoken  of  as  the  predecessor  of  the 
Saviour!  The  resolute,  independent 
kno  wledce-seeker  does  not  herd  with 
such  as  these  i  knowing  l^e  fidsity  of 
the  gregarious  system,  be  is  per4et- 
ing  himself  slowly,  but  truly  and 
surely,  in  his  quiet  home — ^noi  there. 
The  general  purpose  to  which 
such  institutions  are  applied  is  a 
kind  of  lounge,  where  there  are  com- 
panions  to  be  met,  benches  to  loU 
upon,  romances  to  read;  where 
oane-heads  can  be  sucked  and  time 
killed  until  an  amusement  is  decided 
upon,  the  casino  opens,  or  the  opera 
begins.  The  only  excuse  or  pallia- 
tion the  warmest  supporters  of  these 
institutions  as  they  are  bring  for- 
ward, is  that  they  keep  young  men 
from  the  tavern  and  elsewhere.  But 
I  believe  that  the  good  of  such  a 
change  is  much  exaggerated.  What 
can  you  call  these  places  but  intel- 
lectual taverns  ?  this  debating,  con- 
cert-attending, lounging  existence, 
but  mental  dissipation  ?  You  only 
change  the  form  of  the  evil :  t^ 
evil  IS  there  unmifciga^cd  UTT^er  a 
new  phase:  and  if  you  ^implr  c^ra- 
pare  the  bodily  dissipation  of  the 
tavern  or  brothel  with  the  mental 
dissoluteness  of  these  places,  I  am 
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bj  no  means  oonyinccd  that  there 
is  any  gain  in  the  matamorphosis. 
To  society  it  is  a  gain,  certainly,  to 
diange  the  form  of  profligacy  from 
f^e  tavern  to  the  Atheofsom ;  hot 
to  the  individual  himself  there  is 
Kr-tle  or  no  ffain.  We  always  los^ 
sight  of  the  not  that  it  is  the  soul, 
and  not  ^0  body,  that  it  is  of  import- 
anoeto  keep  active  and  alive;  that 
the  body  is  alone  of  importance  be- 
cause of  its  influeooe  upon  the  soul. 
Jn  the  actual  &ot  of  my  pouring 
down  my  throat  certain  potations, 
or  giving  myself  over  to  certain 
boduy  intemperances,  is  no  evil,  no 
crime ;  but  it  is  so  because  the  body 
has  an  indissoluble  union  with  the 
soul,  and  all  bodily  pollution  reacts 
npon  the  soul.  .  .  .  It  is  no 
great  achievement  to  rescue  a  soul 
from  being  sofled  and  dissipated  in 
taverns  by  beer  and  wine,  to  soil 
and  dissipate  it  by  empty  quackeries 
in  litcnrary  institutions.  Nay,  the 
latter  is  even  a  retrogression,  inso- 
much as  the  tavern-haunter  knew 
his  dissipation  to  be  base,  and 
blushed  while  he  went  astray ;  while 
the  other  prides  himself  upon  his 
condoot,  and  looks  down  alike  upon 
his  grosser  and  his  wiser  brethren. 

£cef  then,  these  literary  associa- 
tions entirely  useless,  entirely  noxi- 
ous ?  And  would  it  be  advisable,  if 
possible,  that  they  should  be  dis- 
continued P  By  no  means ;  with  all 
their  evils  they  do  really  accomplish 
somewhat ;  and  their  evils  are  only 
so  strongly  animadverted  upon  here 
because  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
question  resolves  itself  to  the  narrow 
point  of  **  to  remain  as  they  are,  or 
to  cease  to  be."  I  believe  it  within 
the  compass  of  human  intellect  to 
see  the  causes  of  this  lamentable 
vindication  of  an  otherwise  mighty 
and  beneficent  agency,  and  sedng, 


to  reform.  The  cause  U  merely 
the  calHng  in  the  prinoiplo  of  asso- 
ciation in  matters  where  their  ap- 
plication is  liasardous  withcmt  ]>er- 
caving  that,  and  without  bestowing 
the  corresponding  oare  and  attention . 
Ttie  evils  arise  from  having  fallen 
into  ecstasies  at  the  machinery,  for- 
getting what  it  was  erected  to  pe r- 
form;  in  concentrating  thought  and 
energy  upon  the  means,  and  losing 
sight  of  the  end.  .  .  .  People 
do  not  see  that  in  all  these  plans 
and  machines,  and  club  with  dub, 
and  sodety  with  sodety,  is  no 
beauty,  no  benefit,  except  in  pro- 
portion as  they  spread  enduring 
knowledge  among  the  members  of 
the  same.  They  should  be  regarded 
as  necessary  evils,  not  as  a  positive 
good.  For  every  man  to  luive  all 
thebooks  be  needs,  all  the  instructors 
he  requires,  so  that  the  use  of  in- 
stitutions would  be  superseded  by 
individual  possession,  that  would  be 
the  highest  state  to  be  attained. 
For  those  who  fed  they  want  their 
assistance  they  supply  a  good ;  but 
he  is  the  strongest  man  who  require f> 
them  not.  TImv  are  a  benefit  when 
they  serve  to  aid  a  man  in  hiis  pursuit 
after  learning,  and  to  teach  him  how 
super-eminently  great  is  that,  rather 
than  not  to  have  which  he  calli  in 
iuoh  intricate  auxUiaries ;  but  they 
are  an  inexpressible  harm  where 
they  lead  any  one  to  oondder  them 
as  good  in  themsdves,  and  so  to 
mechanise  their  minds  by  minghng 
among  objectless  medianism ;  when 
they  cause  any  one  to  conodve  he 
can  win,  even  by  the  most  elaborate 
cramming,  the  most  subtle  patent 
medicine  system,  that  which  can 
alone  be  bought  by  patient  investi- 
gation and  examination,  by  long 
nights  of  laborious  studies. — JBSr- 
traotedfram  ^  Social  AMpetiU,'' 
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SDINBUBaH  WATT  LTEESABY  AHD  DWBATTBQ 
AflBOOIATION. 


Thbi  ■iiOBii(li<Mi,wyflkkp»iMyt 
the  largcii  ••A  SMMt  popvltr  of  ite 
kind  in  Sdmbaifh,  nol  bATiii|[  as  7«l 
ben  noiioed  m  thlt  wafiiiBi^  il 
ai^Bot  Uovft  of  pbM  ai  prateoft 
to  bnnf  itiiMtVTOMid  okim  bifoce 
our  rmdmn,  Tbe  tooietf  if  oqb- 
nootod  with  the  Wall  Inatituiion  and 
School  of  Axti»whioh  waa  fe— ded 
in  the  bMiMMC  of  the  onlwy,  and 
in  which  Sir  WaHw  Soott^  Homer, 
Jeftmr»  Ooekhom,  and  other  bavBtd 
and  pmknthropio  smd  of  tiiattinM^ 
took  a  paotieH  intereet.  Vor  im» 
warde  of  farty  yeara  it  hae  been  the 
oalj  iniUtntioik  where  wetkiBg  men 
oocdd  obtain^  at  a  nomiwal  ra£e^  the 
adrantafteof  a     '       ' 


The  thoeovghneee  of  the  knoi^ 
ledge  tfliparM  in  it  hae  loag  ran- 
dend  it  fiHoooi — meny  men  who 
have  riatn  from  the  wortehop  to 
cmineat  poeitione  harin^  aittimited 
their  sooeeee  in  life  prmoqfiallj  to 
theinatroetionreeeifeainit^  flnawi 
what  la«e  in  ite  hktoiy,  elaeeM  of 
Englieh  literature,  FroMh,  and 
Qennan  were  added  to  the  eyllabne 
of  the  inetitntioa.  Aeaooneeqnenon 
of  thie  a  nanber  of  yoiinf  men  of 
literary  twtee  were  brooght  into 
oontaot,  and  in  1868  the  qoeetionof 
forming  a  drfioting  eociely  wee 
mooted  On  ^pplieetioa  to  the 
diraetora,  the  leetoie  haU  ef  the  i»- 
ititotioii  was  at  onoe  freely  granted 
ae  a  place  of  meeting.  Aa  mavgnral 
addreee  waa  then  dfllifered  by  Mr. 
Dayid  Bryde,  M.A^  lecturer  on 
Bngliih  literature  s  and  the  sodafy 
wee  eneoeerfali^  brought  into  opera- 
tion. The  rapidity  of  ite  giowth 
was  aetoniehing,  and  showed  that 
sach  a  society  had  long  been  a 
desideratum  with  the  students  of  the 
institution.  Its  second  year  has 
just  been  completed,  and  the  roll- 


book  ehowa  that  the  number  of 
membeie  was  neariy  ISO.  An  addi- 
tional impetus  wee  gifen  to  its  po* 
greee  by  the  admieeion  of  ladies  mto 
the  institution,  a  number  of  whom 
at  once  took  a  warm  interest  m  it, 
and  not  onlv  claimed  but  eiereieed 
all  the  priTUflfea  of  male  UMmbste. 
Tbe  summer  seencnhae  just  been 
coneluded,  end  the  ptograeune 
which  is  given  herewith  wSl  show 
that  the  subjecte  discnseed  axe  of 
Taried  intereet. 

It  may  be  mentioBed  that  the 
aeeociation  is  open  only  to  tfaoee 
who  are  or  hare  besn  studeote  of 
some  dees  in  the  Watt  lutituiion. 

Young  men  of  Ulsnury  twtee  in 
Bdinbu]^  could  sesroefy  do  better 
than  join  the  Bn^ish  leteratote 
dass,  and  thus  make  themeelTSS 
digible  as  members  of  the  seennis 
tion.  Should  any  act  upon  this 
hint,  we  are  sure  ther  wiU  after- 
wards couUbbs  themseiTee  indebted 
to  the  British  ComtromrtiaUti  kit 
being  the  means  of  introduoing  it 
to  their  notice. 

Syllabus,  Seesion  lS7a 

May  8id,  eesi^,  '<  Noreh,"  (to 
which  the  first  pziae  wae  awarded 
in  the  Bnglish  Literatuxe  dees),  Mr. 
James  Dowie.  10th,debat^«Ou«^ 
Britain  to  adopt  the  Kon-Interren- 
tion  Poliey  in  its  Foiettn  Belatians  ?** 
aiBrmatiTe,  Mr.  J.  ifitobell:  nega- 
tire,  Mr.  J.  Burden.  17th,  eeeay, 
<<Soatude  end  Sooiety,"  Mr.  S. 
Kmnear.  24th,  debate,  ««Should 
Spinsters  and  Widows  (otherwiee 
qualifled),  possess  the  Political  Fran- 
chiee?"  affirmatiTe^  Mr.  John 
Young:  negatife,  Mr.  P.  Maihew- 
eoB.  81et»eseaT,<*fflieIWthkGln- 
racter  and  Works,"  Mr.  Wul  Turn- 
bull.  June  7th,  debate,  <«  Is  Bcau^ 
a  Quality  inherent  in  the  Object?" 
aiBrmatiTe,  Mr.  B.  A.  Marr :  n^ga- 
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tire,  Mr.  Bobert  Homa.  Uth, 
eMfty,  "Female  Sdoeatum,**  Mite 
BUft  Burton.  21tt,  debate,  <*Ii 
Anon^moue  CritioieHi  adTantegeooi 
feo  Literature?"  afflrmatiTe,  Mr. 
Edward  King :  n^gatire,  Mr..  Thoe. 
Martin.  28th,  essay,  **  Mary,  Qoeen 
of  Soots,"  Mr.  0.  D.  Botler. 
Joly  5tb,  debate,  ''Does  tbe  pre- 
sent Moltiplicitr  of  Periodicals  tend 
to  retard  InteUeeCnal  Progress?" 
affirmatiTe,  Mr.  J.  Allison:  nega- 
tive, Mr.  D.  L.  Shepherd.  12th, 
essay,  *<  Genius,"  Mr.  Geo.  Addison. 
19tb,  debate,  ''Ought  a  National 
System  of  OompulMry  Education 
to  be  purely  Secular  ?"  affirmatire, 
Mr.  Alexander  Frazer:  negatiTe, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Walker.  26th,  Annual 
Business  Meeting.  Beoess  till 
Norember. 


SumOTB   BVITABIiE   VOB  DbBISB. 

Does  the  human  soul,  on  quitting 
its  present  abode,  become  the  tenant 
of  another  material  rehicle  ? 

Is  the  possible  annihilation  of 
any  spiritual  being  opposed  both  to 
Scripture  and  reason  ? 

Does  a  national  church  neces- 
sarily imply  persecution,  either 
aofciTely  or  passirely  ? 

Has  therolunteer  moTcment  con- 
ferred any  benefit  on  the  oountiy, 
or  on  those  connected  with  it? 

Is  the  National  D^t  as  injurious 
to  the  country  as  it  is  geooerally  sup- 
posed to  be? 

Should  laws  be  framed  for  ^e 
pi'ssei' ration  of  animals  not  naikmlly 
domestic,  or  restricted  to  kx^fily  r 
Or,  €kme  laws— sore  they  just? 

Was  there  erer  a  period,  after  the 
first  blow  was  struck  in  the  great 
aril  war,  when  a  reeonciliation  be- 
tween Charies  the  First  and  bis 
Puritan  sutjeets  was  possible? 

Was  Oronnrell  ras^fied  in  tftie 
meosores  he  adopted  with  tbe  poriia- 
meots  eleeted  daring  Ms  protec- 
torate? 


la  the  literary  character  of  the 
articles  written  in  modern  magaiines 
adequate  to  the  adfanoement  of  the 
age  generally  ? 

Is  the  present  organisation  of  our 
police  forae  exoallspt  on  the  whoie, 
or  should  it  be  reconstructed? 

Should  the  State  repress  immoral 
and  infidel  literature? 

Is  there  marked  adrantage  de- 
rifable  from  the  study  of  tl^  dead 
languages? 

Does  the  judicial  system  of  this 
country  require  a  thorough  reform  ? 

Should  tbe  BngHsh  Church  be 
disestablished  ^and  disendowed  ? 

Are  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Carijie  worthy  of  national  admira- 
tion? Or,  Is  the  tendency  of  the 
works  of  Thomas  Oarlyle  b^eficial  ? 

Which  is  tbe  greater  writer, 
Charles  Zingsley  or  Lord  Lytton  ? 

Would  the  present  state  of  af- 
£urs  in  Greece  taken  in  connection 
with^  the  recent  massacres  justify 
the  interftrence  of  the  protecting 
powers? 

Should  it  be  in  the  power  of  a 
M.P.  to  exclude  strangers  from  the 
House  of  Commons  ? 

Was  sin  predestined? 

Which  18  the  greater  writer, 
G^eoige  Bliot  or  Mrs.Beeeher  Stowe? 

Which  is  the  greater  writer,  the 
author  of  **John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man,''  or  Mr.  Disraeli  ? 

Do  the  land  laws  of  this  coun- 
try require  alteration? 

Does  the  eedesiastical  system 
of  this  couuiry  require  to  be  re- 
formed? 

Do  our  Newsuapen  form  the  new 
(true)  Church  of  Bngland  ? 

Is  the  Influence  of  the  Pulpit  on 
the  Wane? 

Has  the  Immorality  of  France 
been  influeneive  in  its  failure  in 
War? 

Whidi  is  ^  greater  loss,  Sight 
or  Hearing? 

Is  the  Infltenoe  of  War  more 
ennobling  tnam  debasing  ? 
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ras  niQinsSE. 


Ongfat  nnwiUtiig  Feopk  to  be 
•nneifd  ia  oona  nett  f 

It  a  United  Otnmj  m  estential 
to  SnropeAii  pngnm  m  a  United 

Is  France  ikToora^r  litnated  for 
fonning  a  good  BepuUieaa  CK>Tern- 

BMOtf 

!•  Oommeroial  KeutnUtr  pof- 
giblef 

Ought  eyeij  oitiaen  to  be  a 
trained  toldierr 


Ib  a  Katiobal  ktUtta  tniBotent  fir 
tbe  proper  defence  of  a  Countrj? 

Is  Euclid's  Elements  sottable  si 
a  Text-book  of  Qeometry  ? 

Does  Bain  or  Ferrier  suppl/  tfae 
better  Tbeorr  of  Knowing  end 
Bfjnjf  ^ 

Mlij  hare  Scotefameo  sncoeeded 
and  Englishmen  failed  in  Song- 
writingf 

Has  the  Telegrwh  superseded 
the  Historian? 
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QvaoMn  UQUBore  Aaiwns. 

914  The  writer  has  not  read  the 
tamoos  (or  nocorioos  P)  work  oalled 
«  Essays  and  Beriews,'^  bat  be  finds 
It  mentioned  so  often  in  newraapers 
and  oonrersation  that  he  would  like 
to  get  some  idea  of  tbe  book,  and 
also  the  reason  whj  its  authors 
appear  to  be  aU  ma^ed  men.— 
L.  DK  C. 

916.  Did  a.  H.  Lewes  complete 
and  (or)  publish  separatel/  his  in- 
tereitiog  papers  on  the  «  Principles 
of  Success  in  Literature.'*  If  %b^ 
sre  to  be  h^  sepaiatdiy  femi  the 
FofJaVA%  i«^,  wiU  auT  reader 
kindly  say  where  P—L.  db  C. 

916.  A  loading  artide  on  Herbert 
Spencer  has  long  been  promised. 
The  undersigned  waito  patiently  for 
some  estimate  of  this  {Ailoaopher.— 

Ahswibs  to  QuwnoOT. 

..^\'  ^  •"?  "» »  podtion  to  steto 
t^V"v^i^  ^  Pfoprietorship  of 
the  JrWtM  Oomtrm>^nMst  cha^ 
hjpdsfora  time,  as  indeed  didthe 
edito«hip.  Inl868this  temporary 
aUerahon  ceased.  During  that^paS 
much  wss  losti  and  amoog  the  idwes 


were  continuation  of  thai  essay  on 
**  Byron,"  and  of  the  eontributiont 
ofJS.  W.  S.  Of  this  er»%iff  it  is  not 
expedient  to  report  more  now.— 

906.  Issue  a  small  ciroularoaUii^ 
a  meeting,  and  get  it  brought  under 
the  notice  of  working  men,  shopmen, 
clerks,  ko.  At  tbe  meeting  make  a 
few  remarks  on  BiUe  inquiry,  its 
importance,  necessity,  and  adran- 
tage^  enrol  members,  and  begin  with 
any  number  attainable,  howcTer 
few.  These  when  once  engaged  in 
tbe  w(»^  will  bring  thmr  cooh 
panions.  Let  the  Bible  be  read  sys- 
tematically and  studiously,  **  with 
diligence,  preparation,  and  prayer  ^  " 
let  the  s^le  be  free  and  frsnk,  and 
allow  the  utmost  latitude  of  inquiry 
and  remark  within  the  limite  of  good 
taste  and  00BsaM>n  politeness;  en- 
oonrsge  thoughtfulness  and  discoa- 
rage  talkatifeness  s  let  informing 
matter  lead  tbe  way  to  lemaikB 
tending  to  rdormation ;  keep  dose 
to  the  topics  suggested  by  the  per* 
tion  read,  and  be  as  Taried  in  Idie 
kmd  of  matter  and  the  range  of 
illustration  as  possible ;  be  vesnlar, 
and  neirer.be  unprepared  to  fill  ^ 
the  time  properiy,  and  with  Gto^* 
bleesing  aft  wiU  go  welL  — B.  B.  B. 
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911.  This,  though  a  new  phnte^ 
it  expressire  of  an  old  principle^ 
though  it  has  recently  been  brought 
into  marked  prominence.  It  meant 
aimplj^  tbii :  that  in  erery  trade  or 
pursuit  each  man  or  woman  therein 
engaged  ohould  understand  the  most 
inrportant  fsiots,  actual  and  histori- 
cal, connected  therewith;  not  merely, 
like  semi-automata,  performing  a 
daily  routine  of  processes  uniniel- 
ligibb  to  the  mind.  And  as  in  the 
bostle  of  life  few  can  afford  sufficient 
time  to  acquire  this  knowledge  pro- 
perty, the  advocates  of  technical 
education  would  have  it  decided 
while  a  lad  is  at  school  what  his 
oooupation  is  to  be ;  and  then  would 
make  his  education  bear  upon  it. 
The  inquirer  is  referred  also  to  Scott 
Bnssell's  work  on  technical  educa- 
tion.—J.  B  a  o. 

Technical  education  signifies  a 
course  of  training  intended  to  bring 
into  combined  operation  the  theore- 
tioal  knowledge  which  the  results 
of  science  yield  with  the  manipula- 
tire  skill  which  practical  industry 
induces.  It  ia  not  a  scheme  for 
{Hvmoting  and  extending  the  study 
of  pure  scieoce.  It  accepts  of  the 
inrestigations  and  researches  of  the 
highest  thinkers,  and  assumes  their 
reinilts  to  be  aoourate;  and  these 
results,  ^aken  as  the  firstiinES  of  a 
practical  system,  are  brought  to- 
gether into  a  form  in  which  they 
may  be  learned  as  rules  and  applied 
as  tests.  It  is  such  an  education  as 
may  give  to  the  practical  industrial 
arts  the  fullest  benefit  to  be  derired 
from  the  wide  diffbtion  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  ascertsined  facts 
of  the  sereral  sciences.  In  fact,  it 
is  knowledge  suited  to  the  workshop, 
the  factory,  the  warehouse,  the 
forge,  the  loom,  and  the  laboratory ; 
and  might  be  fairly  explained  as 
SQoh  an  education  as  may  make  a 
working  man  more  useful  in  his 
daily  labour  by  making  .known  to 
tiim  such  facts,  results,  and  pro- 


ceesee  of  the  exact  sciences  as  have 
been  agreed  upon  and  determined 
at  guiding  information  in  the  em- 
ployment m  which  he  is  engaged.— 
A.  M*  A. 

Technical  education  means  in- 
struction in  the  pnMstical  spplication 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  im- 
proTcment  of  manufactures.  Our 
workmen  are  only  skilled  by  experi- 
ence^ and  in  most  cases  cannot  work 
beyond  it.  By  educating  them  in 
the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
nature  of  materials ;  by  teaching  them 
drawing  and  designing,  and  encou- 
ra|(ing  them  to  cultiyate  their  taste, 
it  IS  expected  that  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  manufactured  articles 
will  be  greatly  improved,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  workman  acquires 
new  powers  and  pleasures,  and  be- 
comes a  more  valuable  member  of 
society.  "A  Learner**  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  a  complete 
course  of  technical  education.  On 
the  16th  of  the  present  month 
(November,  1870)  Messrs.  Gassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin,  commence  the 
publication  in  l|d.  weeklv  numbers 
and  7d.  monthly  perts  of  the  '*  Po- 
pular Educator,  Technical  Series.** 
A  prospectus  of  this  interesting  and 
most  important  work  can  be  had 
free  of  charge  at  any  booksdler^s. — 
L.DSO. 

920.  In  the  Briiith  Controver- 
tialitt  for  1861,  Jan.— June,  two 
articles  occurwhich  contain  abstracts 
of  each  of  the  papers  in  *<  Essays 
and  Beviews,"  biographical  notices 
of  their  authors,  and  criticisms  of 
the  papers  from  *'a  logical,  not  a 
theological"  point  of  view.  They 
bear  the  signature  S.  N. — £.  B.  0. 

921.  They  have  noc  been  repub- 
lished. Their  author  intends  to 
expand,  revise,  and  complete  them. 
—S.N. 

923.  The  paper  is  in  preparation, 
but  the  atrainmeitt  of  reliable  facta 
regarding  popular  living  authors  re- 
quires time  and  research. — E.  B.  0. 
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Mm.  If VBEAT  now  potitirelj^  we 
btlierc^  anDOUDOM  th«  lint  Tolume 
of  a  loof-promiMd  new  edition  of 
Pope^t  works,  innetnfted  with  por- 
tnitt,  with  nonwrooe  introduotiona 
tad  notet.  bj  the  Ber.  Whitwell 
Slwin;  alto,  tereral  handled  on- 
publithed  lettera,  the  suppressed 
satire  on  the  Duke  of  ICarlborough, 
and  many  new  lines  and  rarious 
readings  firom  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  the  principal  poems. 

A  new  lUuHrmted  iUeraty  Re' 
wmo  is  announced ;  thirty-two  pages 
quarto ;  is  to  review  literature^  the 
arts,  the  drama,  &o^  and  to  be  pro- 
fusely Ulustrated. 

The  Jews  are  reported  to  be  de- 
sirous of  producing  an  Anglo-Jewish 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lome's  **  Trip  to  the  Tropics  and 
Home  through  America  '*  has  just 
beox  issued,  ^  propoi  of  the  pro- 
jected alliance  of  the  princess  and 
the  marquis. 

The  papers  on  IfHitary  Life  in 
ComkiU  and  8t,  PauTi  are  said  to 
be  the  work  of  A«  Torbes,  editor  of 
the  London  ScoUman, 
^^]|iiss  Fox  is  engaged  on  a  Hbtory 
'""'oPHoDand  House  and  its  Pro- 
prietors, Guests,  and  Associations. 
It  will  contain  specimens  of  many 
literary  curiosities. 

James  Key  has  won  the  Early 
English  Text  Society's  prize,  giren 
yearly  to  the  UniTeraity  of  St 
Andraw's,  Fife,  for  the  best  exa- 
mination in  English  up  to  Chaucer*8 
death. 

Thb  Ststxx  or  FAoaiva.  — 
A  £60  prize  is  offered  by  a  lady  for 
the  best  essay  upon  The  Sjfttem  of 
Fagging,  as  practised  at  schools. 


The  esi^t  wsD  be  aflnodiesied  upon 
by  Dr.  Edamnds,  4^  I^tsroy  Sqnsn^ 
London,  W. 

Dr.  itxfmm,  Dean  of  Linooh, 
has  oibred  £1,000  for  tiie  estabfish- 
ment  of  two  Qreek  S^ptuagnt 
prises  in  the  Unirenity  of  Ciitt- 
bridce,  whoe  hehadhdd  the  B^gras 
Proreeaorship  of  DiTinity. 

A  prise  of  100  FMednohs  fai  goM 
has  been  gained  by  J.  H.  JwgiMon, 
an  Englishman  al  Araba,  in  the 
Dntoh  Wert  IndJes,  for  the  bsst 
essay  on  **  The  method  of  sueooninf 
the  suffiners  in  a  naTml  engagement.* 
The  theme  was  proposed  bjr  the 
Prusiian  Sodeiy  for  the  tendmg  of 
the  Wounded. 

Bobert  Moflit,  who  has  aetod  ai 
missionary  in  Sooth  Afiriea  ferncft 
than  ban  a  oentoiy,  has  letvned, 
and  intends  to  derote  the  erenhig^of 
his  days  to  the  printing  of  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  language  of  Beefanana 
and  the  prsparation  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  tiiat  tongue. 

''Life  Studies  of  f^iarader,**  by 
John  Kelso  Hunter,  a  setf-tsngM 
painter  and  poet,  though  a  working 
shoemaker  and  an  abb  hnmorist, 
will  be  published  about  Ohristma^ 
time,  and  contain  a  eonsidaable 
amount  of  unpubli^ed  information 
regarding  those  who  were  satiriaad 
by  Bums. 

Geoige  Moir,  LL.D.,  €9rmet^ 
professor  of  Bhetoric  in  Edinburgh 
University,  translator  of  **  Walmi- 
stein,"  author  of  ''Poetor  and 
Modem  Bomanoe^'*  ftc,  died  SOth 
October. 

A  new  ToL  of  De  Qnino^'s 
<*  Works,"  to  contain  **•  Seouel  to  tiie 
Confessions  of  an  EB^am  OpiaB- 
eater/'  is  in  the  prcee. 
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